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VOLUME IV—No. 1 


Mr. Clemmons, who is a regular contributor to the columns of the U. S. Publisher, 
has four good reasons for being the live wire that he is. They are the inspiration given 
. him by the group shown above. Mrs. Clemmons and children: Geraldine, age 9; 
Billy, 6; Bobby, ten months. 


| 
f ~S Happy Family of Homer B. Clemmons, of the Sun-Standard, Blue Island, III. 
} 
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Whiting’ s Trade Linen 
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WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is the ideal flat paper for commercial work in which economy is a 


necessary factor. 


It is a low priced paper but is exceptionally well made, clear in color, and uniform in texture. 


Its remarkable strength and clean, attractive appearance are seldom met with in flat papers of similar 
grade. 
WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is unequaled at its price in printing and writing qualities. 


Its ALWAYS uniform size makes for ease and rapidity on the press. Its fine finish and quick drying 
qualities make possible the neat, clean-cut impressions characteristic of the highest grade workmanship. 


Its smooth surface gives free glide to the pen, taking the swiftest stroke without scratch or splutter. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is excellent fur letter heads, price lists, circulars, folders, catalogs, 


and office forms of every sort. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is furnished in Silver White Wove only. It is watermarked and 
wrapped in packages of 500 sheets. 


Send for sample sheets and booklets TODAY. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
New York Philadelphia Boston Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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Milwaukee printers whose shops are “right around the corner” 
from Western States are hardly nearer to it than you are. It’s 
“same day” service for both of you. 


And that kind of promptness is important when you realize that 


a 20 Million Envelopes : : 
Always in Stock! 2 United States 
Publisher 


600 styles of them—in the full range of papers, weights, styles and 
colors that are staple or “regular”—and on top of that scores of 
specialized styles such as Baronials, Bankers’ and many more 
which used to entail the annoyance and delay of “special order.” 
They are ready today! 


of the 


Ask for Free Price List No. 27 and ‘Worth While Envelope News’’ SITUATIONS OR HELP WANTED 
15¢ PER LINE 
South Water OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
from Clinton °5¢ PER LINE 
fo Ferry Sts : 
Milwaukee 


. Wisconsin 
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HOW SHOULD PUBLISHER 
TREAT HIS COMPETITOR ? 


The days when papers devoted a 
column or less nearly every week to 
seathing remarks about competitors 
have departed, though more than one 
example of this style of bickering has 
reached the United States Publisher 
desk during the year. It is now quite 
generally recognized that such a prac- 
tice brings disrespect for the publish- 
ing profession as a whole and that the 
editor who excels in vileness of mid- 
slinging drops more than his compet- 
itor in the estimation of his readers. 
But there are many trade practices 
that are followed by publishers in 
seeking business for their papers or 
job departments that do not by any 
means show that the golden rule is 
used as a basis. Codes of trade prac- 
tices are being adopted by other lines 
of business and press associations might 
well follow the good example set. One 
code that was recently adopted by the 
National Builders’ Supply Association, 
an organization serving 3400 dealers 
throughout the United States, also by 
the National Association of Builders’ 
Exchanges and recommended to every 
local board in the country, has many 
features about it applicable to the 
printing industry. 

Fred D. L. Squires, editor of Build- 
ing Supply News, who is distributing 
gratuitously throughout the country 
copies of the code for framing, says 
that thousands of manufacturers and 
dealers are subscribing to it, that nine 
years have been spent in the develop- 
ment of this code, and that he regards 
it to be just as applicable to relations 
in other lines of industry or business. 
In the preface appears this statement: 


“The validity of my contract, the 
keeping of my pledged word, the ful- 
fillment of my agreement is the key- 
stone of the arch which sustains 
pleasant and profitable relations be- 
tween me and those I employ, with 
whom I compete, from whom I buy, 
and to whom I sell.” 


Then appears the pledge, which we 
are taking the liberty of changing in 
a very few instances, only to the ex- 
tent of making it apply to the publish- 
ing and printing trades, so it will be 
more easily seen how well it is written: 

“T will endeavor, by the exchange of 
ideas and business methods, to in- 
crease the efficiency of the publishing 
and printing industry in the rendering 
of service. 


“T will strive by all lawful means 


to co-operate in raising the standard. 


of the industry by securing the adop- 
tion of uniform trade practices of a 
universally beneficial character. 


“IT will not make or circulate any 
false or disparaging statements, either 
written or oral respecting a compet- 
itor’s product, service, selling price, 
business, financial or personal stand- 
ing. 


— 


NO. 1 


“T will not interfere with nor at- 
tempt to twist a competitor’s secured 
contracts. 

“T will not entice a competitor’s em- 
ployees away, either for my service or 
to hamper and embarrass him. 

“T will not sell advertising or job 
printing at or below cost for the pur 
pose of annoying, harassing or elim- 
inating a competitor. 

“T will assist (without injury to 
myself) from my stocks of material a 
competitor whose shipments are de- 
layed or who is having labor disturb- 
ances. 

“T will endeavor in every way pos- 
sible to train employees to be com- 
petent craftsmen in the industry and 
respected useful citizens of the com- 
munity, to secure to them steady em- 
ployment, proper working conditions 
and with remuneration consistent 
with the earnings of the business. 

“T desire employees to accept the 
status of being part of my business, 
of working with it, not for it. 

“T pledge to firms from whom I buy 
paper of all kinds, fair dealing, con- 
demning false or misleading state- 
ments made for the purpose of secur- 
ing lower prices, the technical rejec- 
tion of certain stock, the taking of 
discounts not due, and the misuse of 
branded goods. 

“T pledge to customers the same 
price and terms to all for the same 
service rendered. 

“T will not extend credit to cus- 
tomers of bad reputation, as such a 
course only makes more difficult the 
effort of their honest and industrious 
competitors to properly perform their 
obligations to me and to those with 
whom they deal. 

“IT will not furnish to a second party 
‘padded’ bills which he may use to 
secure an exorbitant price from the 
one for whom I am really doing the 
work, nor be a party to any effort to 
substitute materials or change speci- 
fications. 

“T desire the relationship of a part- 
ner with my customers and as such 
to assist them in every way possible; 
and in contracts, the spirit, not the 
letter, shall prevail. 


“T will not buy business by the pay- 
ment of commissions or bonus to the 
person employed by a firm as its pur- 
chasing agent and who might be in- 
fluential in assisting to secure for me 
an advertising or jobwork order. 

“T will accept arbitration as the 
best way to settle disputes. 

“T assert that a business transaction 
which does not result in some benefit 
to all concerned is perilously near a 
swindle.” 


A great deal of consideration was 
given at press association meetings 
during 1925 to a code of ethics of a 
journalistic nature. Many publishers 
and job printers would welcome a dis- 
cussion of a code, of trade practices 
during 1926. Have our readers any 
suggestions to offer? 


Many have sent in their subscription 
this month. Have you? 


10180593 


OREGONIAN CELEBRATES 
SEVENTY-FIFTH YEAR 


The Oregonian, oldest metropolitan 
newspaper west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, celebrated its seventy-fifth birth- 
day anniversary December 5. It has 
been printed continuously since its 
founding December 4, 1850, first as a 
weekly and, since February 4, 1861, 
as a daily. 


For its jubilee the Oregonian con- 
ducted a celebration to which it in- 
vited its friends of many years. Fif- 
teen hundred guests attended a dinner 
in the public auditorium, the company 
comprising members of the Oregon 
Pioneers’ Association and Sons and 
Daughters of the Pioneers, as well as 
some 100 persons who had been sub- 
scribers to the Oregonian for more 
than fifty years. At other tables sat 
the employees of all departments of 
the Oregonian, between 400 and 500 
in number. The event started with an 
informal pioneer reunion in the morn- 
ing followed by a special showing of 
the film, “The Covered Wagon,” depict- 
ing events that had been experienced 
in kind by hundreds of those present. 


The formal program included an ad- 
dress by Prof. E. S. Meany, head of 
the history department of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, a distinguished 
educator who reviewed some of the 
interesting phases of pioneer life and 
paid a tribute to the part played by 
the Oregonian in building up the Pacif- 
ic Northwest. Edgar B. Piper, editor 
of the Oregonian, presided, and -also 
spoke of the newspaper’s history as 
linked with the history of the territory 
it serves. 


A facsimile of the first issue of the 
Oregonian was distributed, together 
with the day’s jubilee edition. On ex- 
hibition was the Ramage press that 
printed it and which also printed the 
first paper in Monterey, Calif., the first 
in San Francisco, the first in Olympia 
and the first in Seattle. : 


The Oregonian was established by 
Thomas J. Dryer. The best known 
names of its early years are those of 
Henry L. Pittock, for sixty-five years 
in its service, most of that time as 
publisher, and Harvey W. Scott, for 
forty years its editor. Mr. Piper has 
been the editorial head since Mr. 
Scott’s death in 1910 and C. A. Morden 
has been manager since the death of 
Mr. Pittock in 1919. 


WOMAN FAVORS NEWS 
OF CRIME MINIMIZED 


Believing that the segregation of 
crime news on an inside page would 
be a cause for assisting law enforce- 
ment, Mrs. Charles S. Ashton, editor- 
for-a-day of the Sioux Falls (S. D.) 
Press, gives that as her chief reason 
for radically rearranging the make- 
up of that paper when she and the 
History Club put out a special edition 
recently. Mrs. Ashton would “play 
up” the sentence and not the crime, 
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STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
ANNOUNCE PLANS FOR 


1926: FULL PROGRAM: 


State press and editorial associa- 
tions are planning a busy year for 
1926, and many of them already have 
set dates for meetings to be held dur- 
ing the year. Some of these asso- 
ciations are announcing full programs 
and a definite course toward attaining 
the goal of helping their members, 
while others are deferring definite 
plans until the new administration. 
Meetings will be held in every month 
in the year, with January and Feb- 
ruary favorite months for annual 
meetings at which election of officers 
take place. 

Arizona Press Olub: 

“Owing to the comparatively small 
membership (about 60) and the small 
number of papers in the state, the Club 
has little opportunity for membership 
service, and is mainly social in de- 
sign, bringing together members of 
the profession in the state in a good 
fellowship way,” says E. O. Whitman, 


Phoenix, secretary-treasurer of the 
club. 
“Our nearest coming event is our 


annual winter meeting, to be held in 
Tucson on Sunday, January 17. This 
will be followed by our annual cele- 
bration and frolic in Phoenix the first 
Sunday in March. Regular state meet- 
ings are held in the Globe-Miami dis- 
trict in the early summer, and in 
Prescott in the early fall, these com- 
pleting the regular state meetings. 
Monthly meetings in Phoenix are prin- 
cipally for members from this section, 
distances out here being too great for 
frequent state affairs. 

“Our program for 1926 will not be 
laid out until the Tucson meeting, but 
probably will contain few important 
efforts of a new character. Relations 
between publishers and news men are 
so close there is no need for work in 
this direction, but we shall continue 
work in the line of building up better 
understanding of the press with the 
public and developing greater public 
respect for newsgatherers and writers.” 


Connecticut Editorial Association: 

The annual meeting and election of 
officers of the Connecticut Editorial 
Association will be held, probably in 
New Haven, January 23rd. The pro- 
gram of the meeting and banquet has 
not been arranged as yet. 

“We are in hopes of having a real 
newspaper man speak,” say O. S. Free- 
man of the Watertown News and 
Woodbury Reporter, president. 

“T am not able to tell you anything 
of our plans for 1926, as I am com- 
pleting my seventh year as president 
and at the meeting in January another 
man should be elected to the office, 
upon whom the burdens of the Asso- 
ciation for 1926 will fall.” 


Florida Press Association: 

The Florida Press Association has 
no special plans for 1926, other than 
the annual meeting, which will be held 
at Altamonte Springs about March the 
fifteenth. 

At that time the Orlando and San- 
ford newspapers will assist the Alta- 
monte Springs Chamber of Commerce 


in staging an elaborate program of en- 
tertainment. 

The question of merging the various 
Press bodies of Florida will be dis- 
cussed at this meeting, but it is quite 
likely that nothing will be merged, as 
the Associated Dailies of Florida at 
a recent meeting voted to retain its 
identity. 

W. M. Glenn, Orlando, is president 
and R. J. Holly, Sanford, secretary. 
Georgia Press Association: 

The next annual meeting of the 
Georgia Press Association will be held 
at Louisville, Jefferson County, the 
first state capital of Georgia, some- 
time during the summer of 1926, the 
date to be fixed later. 

Next April Georgia editors will 
make a trip to Cuba, first holding their 
deferred mid-winter meeting at Val- 
dosta on April 21st. Arriving at Val- 
dosta on the evening of the 20th, the 
editors will be entertained in the 
homes of that city’s citizens and ten- 
dered a reception that evening. The 
business meeting will be held the next 
day. 

Leaving Valdosta on the evening of 
April 21st, the press party will arrive 
at St. Petersburg, Fla., on the morn- 
ing of the 22nd, and sail from Port 
Tampa at 2:00 that afternoon for 
Havana. Scheduled to arrive at 
Havana on the afternoon of April 
23rd, the editors will spend three days 
seeing Cuba and embark for the home- 
ward trip on the morning of the 27th. 
A day or’ two will be spent visiting 
various Florida points before the party 
boards the cars for Waycross, Georgia, 
wuiere they will disperse for their 
various homes. 

In his first message to members of 
the Georgia Press Association, the 
new President, Ernest Camp, stressed 
the great need of better educational 
advantages for rural children, good 
roads and more stable prices for ad- 
vertising and job printing. 

The Georgia press has been a potent 
factor in securing all notable improve- 
ments heretofore, and at this time is 
devoting much space to advertising 
the great advantages of the state, at 
the same time advocating those im- 
provements that would mean so much 
to the advancement of her citizenship. 

Plans for the next annual meeting 
of the Georgia Press Association have 
not been worked out, but the program 
will be a constructive one, looking not 
only to the betterment of the profes: 
sion itself but towards sympathetic co- 
operation with all those forces that 
build for the progress and advance: 
ment of the commonwealth. 

Indiana Democratic Editorial Associa 
tion: 

The next meeting of the Indiana 
Democratic Editorial Association will 
be the mid-winter meeting which will 
be held at Indianapolis at the Claypool 
Hotel, for two days beginning Thurs- 
day, February 11. The business meet- 
ing, when officers for the ensuing year 
will be elected, will be held the second 
morning. Matters concerning the busi- 
ness end of newspaper publishing will 
be taken up at this meeting. This will 
be an innovation in the history of the 
association, since heretofore it has 
not functioned as a business organiza- 
tion, the ~id-winter meetings having 
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keen given over to the politicians and 
the mid-summer meetings having been 
held in different parts of the State 
and devoted to an outing. 

The Thursday evening banquet meet- 


.ing is always a semi-political gather- 


ing at which candidates are given an 
opportunity to be presented to the 
Democratic editors and publishers and 
other prominent Democratic workers 
of the State. John C. Gorman, Prince- 
ton, is president and John D. DePrez, 
Shelbyville, is secretary. 


Iowa Press Association: 

It is the present plan to hold the 
annual meeting of the Iowa Press Asso- 
ciation in May, probably the first week. 
Definite announcement at this time 
cannot be made. In addition to 
this meeting there will be a num- 
ber of sectional and sp¢cial meet- 
ings and conventions, as well as 
schools of instruction, held at various 
places in the state during the year. 

K. F. Baldridge, Bloomfield Dem- 
ocrat, president, states: 

“Our general plan of work will be 
about the same as that we have so 
successfully conducted in past years 
under the leadership of our managing 
director, G. L. Caswell. A number of 
new ideas will be tried out during the 
year, but we are not ready just at this 
time to make announcement regarding 
them. On the whole, we believe that 
the outlook for the publishers of Iowa 
is brighter for 1926, than it has been 
for Iowa publishers for several years. 
We expect a great year, and our asso- 
ciation will be doing its utmost to 
bring greater prosperity to all of its 
members, and the non-member pub- 
lishers of the state as well.” 


Kansas Press Association: 

The discussion of both editorial and 
business problems of newspapers will 
be featured in the program of the an- 
nual meeting of the Kansas Press As- 
sociation at Salina on January 22 and 
23. In addition to the general program 
there will be round table meetings for 
both daily and weekly publishers, and 
all who attend will be Suests 6f Salina 
at a banquet on Friday evening, Jan- 
uary 22. A special ‘after-dinner pro- 
gram has been arranged for that event. 
There will be two speakers from other 
states as well as several prominent 
newspapermen of Kansas on the pro- 
gram for the annual meeting, Jess 
Denious, publisher of the Dodge City 
Daily Globe, is president and O. W. 
Little, Alma, secretary. 


Maine Press Association: 

The Maine Press Association will 
hold its sixty-second annual meeting 
next September, the day and place to 
be announced later. No special work 
has as yet been laid out for the year. 
Because the membership is small, no 
mid-year meetings are held. L. P. 
Evans, Piscataquis Observer at Dover- 
Foxcroft, is president. 


Minnesota Editorial Association: 

The sixtieth annual convention of 
the Minnesota Editorial Association 
will be held in the New Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, on Friday and Saturday, 
Feb. 19 and 20, 1926. The association 
has reached during 1925, in the ad- 
ministration of President Henry Z. 
Mitchell (Bemidji Sentinel) a new 
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high record of membership, having 
passed the 400 mark, and this gives 
reason for the belief that the coming 
convention will be a record-breaker in 
attendance and in interest. 

President Mitchell has been given 
carte blanche in preparing the pro- 
gram and he has decided to devote 
practically all the discussion time to 
matters pertaining to the hoped-for 
consummation of a desire to employ a 
field secretary in Minnesota. One num- 
ber on the convention program out- 
side of this general topic will be an 
address by John A. Blackwell, editor 
of the Cook County ‘“‘News-Herald”’ at 
Grand Marais, Minn. Cook County is 
in the extreme tip of the Minneso‘a 
Arrowhead, almost all in Superior Na- 
tional Forest and»Mr. Blackwell will 
tell his experiences covering many 
years in that interesting location. 

The time for routine matters will 
be curtailed during the convention, in 
order that as much time-latitude as 
possible may be given to the para- 
mount field secretary discussion. 

An invitation was received by asso- 
ciation officers from the Minneapolis 
“Tribune” for association members and 
their families attending the sixtieth 
convention to be guests at a dinner 
in the New Nicollet at six-thirty on 
the evening of Feb. 19 and this in- 
vitation has been accepted. Publisher 
Frederick E. Murphy and HEditor-in- 
Chief Thos. J. Dillon of the Tribune 
are arranging the banquet program 
around former Governor Lowden of 
Illinois as the leading speaker. It is 
expected that Ex-Governor Lowden 
will discuss agricultural problems. 

The Minneapolis Supply Men’s As- 
sociation is planning a program of en- 
tertainment for the ladies on the first 
day of the convention. 

Pledges for the field secretary have 
been coming in during the past two 
months, John EH. Casey of Jordan, secre- 
tary, states. It is assured that Ole 
Buck, the famous Cornhusker special- 
ist in field-managing will be present 
at this convention and it is expected 
that Pres. Edgecomb of the National 
Editorial Association will also be 
there. A rate of one and one-half 
fare has been arranged for on the cer- 
tificate plan in behalf of railroad-using 
members. 


Nebraska Press Association: 

The Nebraska Press Association will 
hold its annual meeting at Hastings, 
February 25-27. At that time a new 
president will be chosen who will an- 
nounce his plans for the year. J. G. 
Alden, of York, president, says that 
“the Association is in fine condition 
so far as the morale is concerned. 
Our membership is the largest we 
have ever had and there is a fine spirit 
of co-operation among the members. 
The present administration has stress- 
ed ethics and better newspapers and 
I am happy to report that we are see- 
ing the result of our labors.” 

A special feature will be broadcast- 
ing the program. W. J. Keyes of Win- 
nipeg, will be one of the speakers. We 
also hope to get Willis Abbott. If he 
can’t come he will send us a man from 
his office. O. S. Spillman, attorney- 
general of Nebraska, will speak on 
“Law Enforcement and the Publica- 
tion of Crime News.” Miss Myra 
Thorngate will speak on “Humor in 
Nebraska Papers.” 


Ole Buck of Harvard is field man- 
ager and Naomi B. Buck secretary. 


New Hampshire 
Association: 
The regular winter meeting of the 

New Hampshire Weekly Publisher’s 

Association will be held in Boston on 

the last Friday in January. 

“We are planning to make this meet- 

ing one of interest to the members 

particularly along the line of our own 
local interests,” George D. Cummings, 

Peterboro, president, states. “We hope 

to have a representative of the Amer- 

ican Press Association as there is more 
or less difference of opinion as to the 
value of its service to our members. 

Our summer meeting will be held the 

latter part of June at some seashore 

resort. This is always in the nature 
of an outing and very little business 
is talked of except election of officers. 

“Our Association is in a flourishing 
condition and the attendance is as 
good as can be expected considering 
the fact that the members are scat- 
tered all over the state of New Hamp- 
shire. 

“Last year we made an attempt 
to procure a reduction in rates in in- 
surance for printing plants and ques- 
tionnaires were sent out to each mem- 
ber and the responses showed that in 
the last twenty years we had paid to 
insurance companies close to $120,000 
and had received in return on account 
of fire losses about $20,000 or in other 
words insurance companies had netted 
about 30% a year and yet they in- 
formed us that we were not entitled 
to any reduction in rate. My personal 
opinion is that the printers would be 
satisfied if they could make 30% a 
year on their business. Evidently the 
insurance companies want more. 

“Outside of two or three job offices 
in the state, our prices are quite satis- 
factory although State work is being 
done at prices which are entirely too 
low and in the judgment of our mem- 
bers entirely unnecessary. There are 
two or three printers in our larger 
cities who think they must do State 
work and in some instances it looks 
as though they were contributing some- 
thing to that end. Hardly a State job 
has gone to members of our associa- 
tion during the past year and most of 
us refuse absolutely to figure State 
work.” 

Aes ERO 
secretary. 


Weekly Publishers’ 


Milford Babinet, is 


New Jersey Press Association: 

The Mid-year meeting of the New 
Jersey Press Association will be held 
at the Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton, 
February 8th. The features of the 
business meeting will be round table 
discussions, the dailies to be led by 
Wm. M. Bryant of the Paterson Press- 
Guardian; the weeklies to be led by 
Wm. H. Fischer of the Toms River 
Courier. The business meeting will 
be followed by a luncheon with the 
Governor and Members of the Legisla- 
ture as the guests of the association. 

The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held the later part of 
June, the time and place to be selected 
by the executive committee. The last 
annual meeting was held at Lenox, 
Mass. 

Through the activities of the Press 
Association a course in journalism has 
been established at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, with Prof. Allen Sinclair Will, 


of Columbia University, in charge. 
Efforts are now being made to estab- 
lish a chair in journalism at Rutgers. 
The Association has conducted a 
Newspaper Institute at Rutgers Uni- 
versity for the past three years, with 
a newspaper exhibit. These have in- 
creased in interest and influence each 
year, and it is hoped to make them a 
permanent feature. F. A. Robertson, 
Washington Star, is president and 
John W. Clift, Summit, secretary. 


New York Press Association: 


J. W. Shaw, secretary of the New 
York Press Association says that “The 
Constitution and By-Laws of the New 
York Press Association charges the 
Executive Committee—the officers and 
three members—with the. management 
of the affairs of the Association. The 
definite ‘plans’ for 1926 cannot be de- 
termined until the annual meeting and 
election of officers on February 5 and 6. 

“President Baker gave the most 
succinct account of the Association’s 
activities when he said, ‘Its activities 
are so diversified that ofttimes the re- 
sults are lost sight of.’ 


“As for the ‘plans for 1926’, I shall 
recommend to the new Board of Man- 
agers that we continue the work we 
have started and DIG IN. If after 
three years of the most strenuous 
work, this does not meet with the ap- 
proval of our members, then these 
three years have been wasted effort. 
But, I am not worrying about how the 
members of the New York Press Asso- 
ciation feel. I know they do not di- 
vorce the activities of the Field Secre- 
tary’s office from the activities of thé 
Association. To my mind, each one of 
our 220 active members has three 
names — Faith - Confidence - Reliance. 
They have faith in the Executive Com- 
mittee. They have confidence in the 
Feld Secretary, and we can rely on 
them to ‘stand pat.’ 


“Three years ago, when we started 
to make a business organization of the 
N. Y. P. A., we had a name and an idea. 
Today, we’ve made that name mean 
something to 50% of the country pub- 
lishers of the Empire State and we 
have developed 220 ‘stand patters’ back 
of the idea. The first year, we tried 
to get along on a budget of $5,000 and 
we found we could not do it, if we did 
anything. The second year, we raised 
the ante to $6,000 and during the third 
year, our 220 ‘stand patters’ know that 
a budget of $8,500 isn’t a cent too 
much. I don’t mean to say we raised 
the $8,500 this year. We didn’t. I 
don’t want it inferred that I consider 
‘raising money’ is the most important 
work of the Association. I simply 
want to put this thought over that 
our members know that the Associa- 
tion can not function without money 
and the Field Secretary is entitled to 
his pay every two weeks just the same 
as their ‘boss. printer.’ We have 
created two classes of Active mem- 
bers: Sustaining, who pay dues on 
one-half of one percent of gross busi- 
ness; General, who pay dues on cir- 
culation—$1.00 per year per hundred 
of circulation with a minimum of $10 
and a maximum of $30. Our member- 
ship is about on a 50-50 basis. When 
we can get them all to the Sustaining 
membership basis, then, the dues from 
membership will equal the budget. 

For the year 1926, the New York 
Press Association will continue its 
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efforts to mobilize the Country Press 
of this state back of National Envelope 
Legislation: It will watch State Leg- 
islation to prevent our present rate 
from being ‘shot full of holes’, and see 
if we cannot secure one or two other 
favorable enactments. We shall con- 
tinue our monthly Advertising Bulle- 
tin to the National advertisers and 
agencies in an effort to sell the New 
York Press Association membership. 
We shall continue our Missionary work 
until every county in the state has a 
press association: We shall keep after 
the Employment Service idea until the 
Central Office can become a real clear- 
ing house for help. The Central Office 
will continue to function in a confi- 
dential manner to the members. Many 
minor activities will arise and the As- 
sociation will be somewhat busy dur- 
ing the 12 months of the coming year. 

One of the best auguries, one of the 
finest results and one of the grandest 
conditions which is being brought 
about through the efforts of the New 
York Press Association for the past 
three years is a growing belief among 
our members that their dues is an 
investment in Good Will. They are 
growing to see that one of the great- 
est handicaps to the business has been 
the indifference, lack of confidence, 
the envy and suspicion which has 
existed between competitors locally or 
in the county. This has prevented 
‘Team Work’ and all those who have 
had dealings with the country pub- 
lishers have profited by these condi- 
tions while the country publisher ‘suf- 
fered. Many of our members are see- 
ing that the long way round is some- 
times the surest way to the cash box 
and the development of better human 
relations between themselves will mean 
greater prestige and a more profitable 
and prosperous Country Press. 


North Dakota Press Association: 

The dates for the North Dakota 
Press Association for 1926 are January 
22d and 23d. This is the annual winter 
meeting and it has been the policy of 
the association to hold a summer meet- 
ing, dates to be decided later. 

The January meeting is the meet- 
ing for the election of officers and the 
incoming officers will outline the 1926 
program. 

The newspapers of the state of North 
Dakota have been working quite large- 
ly on the agricultural problems of the 
state, this seeming to have been the 
big work during the past several years. 
“During 1925 we have been laboring 
with the sale of wheat on a protein 
content and have gotten a good start 
on this work, inducing many of our 
farmers to have their wheat tested 
for protein, selling it on a protein 
basis and thereby reaping quite a pre- 
mium over regular card prices,” states 
J. F. Bacon, general manager: of the 
Grand Forks Herald, who is presi- 
dent. 

The 1925 annual meeting last Jan- 
uary was given over to the advertising 
department of the newspaper treating 
advertising from the solicitation of 
copy through the preparation of copy, 
make-up on the page, billing, proof of 
publication and collections. 

The 1926 meeting will be giyen over 
to the news end of the newspaper with 
one exception as is shown by the ac- 
companying program for the meet- 
ing: 


FRIDAY, 9:30 A. M. 

Invocation. 
Address of welcome. 
Response to address of welcome. 
Remarks by the President. 
Secretary’s report. 
Communication. 
Material and make-up of Front Page 

Discussion of above by assembly. 

LUNCH. 
AFTERNOON SHSSION, 1:30. 

Appointment of committees. 
Editorial Page—its uses and abuses. 

Discussion of above by assembly. 
Musical number. 
Advertising rates. 

Discussion of above by assembly. 
Musical number. 
Newspaper features. 

EVENING SESSION, 7:30. 

Entertainment by the Minot Chamber 

of Commerce. 

SATURDAY, 9:30 A.M. 

Neighborhood News. 

Discussion of above by assembly. 
Election of Officers for 1926. 
Free publicity. 

Discussion of above by assembly. 
Reports of Committees. 
Selection of Summer and Winter meet- 

ing places. 


Oklahoma Press Association: 

The winter meeting of the Oklahoma 
Press Association will be held at Okla- 
homa City, January 15-and 16. The 
program for this occasion will be de- 
voted almost entirely to business. 
There will be discussions ‘on advertis- 
ing rates, on building up circulation 
and on newspaper ethics. There will 
also be discussions on government 
printed envelopes. At this time mem- 
bers expect to entertain President 
Edgecombe of the National Editorial 
Association. 

In the spring will be held the annual 
meeting and election of officers. This 
will probably occur in May. However, 
the date has not been definitely set. 

Clyde E. Muchmore, editor of the 
Ponca City News, is president and 
N. A. Nichols, El Reno American, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Pennsylwania Newspaper Publishers’ 

Association: 

The annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the Penn-Harris 
Hotel in Harrisburg, on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 19, 1926. It will be an all day 
session with a banquet in the evening 
at 6:30 o’clock. 

This is the first annual meeting fol- 
lowing the organization of the Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation which is a consolidation of 
three former bodies; the Pennsylvania 
Associated Dailies, the Pennsylvania 
Weekly Newspaper Association and the 
Pennsylvania State Editorial Associa- 
tion, with a total of over 200 members. 

“Our principal activity at present is 
endeavoring to prevent the railroads 
of this state from raising their news- 
paper baggage rates from 30c to 50c 
per hundred,” Albert W. Fell, manager, 
states. “We have pleaded our case 
with evidence before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and it is now 
pending before the Public Service 
Commission of Pennsylvania. 

“Outside of doing our share during 
the coming year in connection with 
various questions which are interest- 
ing all of the associations, we have 


no particular activity in mind at the 
present time.” 

In regard to other meetings during 
the year, the state is divided into six 
districts, each one of which is in 
charge of a District Chairman. Meet- 
ings are held twice a year in each of 
these districts. The next District 
Meeting will be held during May and 
June, 1926. 

The Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association now maintains a 
central office, Room 405, Telegraph 
Building, Harrisburg, in charge of a 
manager who is a publisher of wide 
experience. Here, various problems of 
the individual members are worked 
out and extensive files of information 
of every description are kept for 
quick reference. 


The manager is at the service of 
the members at all times for consulta- 
tion either personally or by letter. 


He will on request visit the offices 
of members in connection with in- 
dividual problems which cannot be 
handled by correspondence, such as ac- 
counting and cost methods, advice on . 
equipment or arrangement of mechan- 
ical lay-out; the planning of new build- 
ings or the re-arranging of old build- 
ings; financing plans, consolidations, 
labor controversies, etc. 

There is no charge for his services 
following such special requests, except 
railroad fare and living expenses dur- 
ing his visits. 

Members receive a weekly bulletin, 
mailed every Saturday noon. 


Members are urged to keep in touch 
with. the central office in Harrisburg 
at all times by letter, phone and per- 
sonal calls for consultation. 

Here is the Association’s basis of 
assessment: 

Per Month 

Membership Application Fee $10. 
Circulation of 1,000 copies or 


under te. aU" 2 eee eee -50 
In excess of 1,000 to 2,000 ............ 1.00 
In excess of 2,000 to 3,000 —......... 2.00 
In excess of 3,000 to 5,000 -........... 2.50 
In excess of 5,000 and less than 

1,500. 22a ee 3.00 
In excess of 7,500 and less than 

10,000) st ee, eee 4.00 
In excess of 10,000 and less than 

15,000) 2 eee ee ee 8.00 
In excess of 15,000 and less than 

20,000'. <A eee ee ee 10.00 
In excess of 20,000 and less than 

30,000, 22.242: 225 A eee 12.00 
In excess of 30,000 and less than 

50,0000) 2 eee ee .. 15.00 
In excess of 50,000 and less than 

100,000 eee ee ae 20.00 
In ‘excess-0f41.00;0002 =e 25.00 


John L. Stewart, Washington Ob- 
server and Reporter, is president and 
Howard Reynolds, Quarryville Sun, 
secretary-treasurer. 


South Dakota: 

The annual meeting of the South 
Dakota Press association will be held 
in Sioux Falls, February 18 and 19. 
The program has not yet been ar- 
ranged but among other things there 
will be an outside speaker of national 
reputation, if present plans mature, a 
good program of live, interesting sub- 
jects, and plenty of entertainment of 
a.high grade. J. S. Smith, Belle 
Fourche Bee, is president and J. F. 
Halladay, Iroquois Chief, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Texas Press Association: 

The annual meeting of the Texas 
Press Association will be held in 1926 
at San Antonio, the city which enjoys 
the distinction of being “the cradle of 
Texas liberty.” The convention will 
be held Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, June 10, 11 and 12. The Alamo 
City is said to be preparing to show 
the Texas editors the time of their 
lives in the way of an entertainment 
program, the details of which will be 
worked out early in the spring. It is 
likely one of the features will be an 
excursion through the Rio Grande Val- 
ley and to Matamoros, Mexico. 

The Texas Press Weeklies, Ine., is 
being put over this year as one of the 
accomplishments of the Texas Press 
Association. The details of this or- 
ganization were perfected at the Tyler 
meeting last June. The Texas Press 
Weeklies, Inc., is a business organiza- 
tion combining the features of the 
Field Secretary and an advertising 
agency 

W. A. Smith, editor and publisher of 
the San Saba News, president, points 
with pride to the fact that the Texas 
Press Association today has more 
“paid up” members than at any former 
period of its lifetime. He is taking 
a personal interest in encouraging the 
district press organizations and also 
the agricultural writers’ conference 
which holds its summer session of one 
week with the Farmers’ Short Course 
at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. Also a Code of Ethics has 
been beautifully printed on parchment 
paper and furnished each member of 
the Association with the request that 
it be framed and hung over the ed- 
itorial desk as an inspiration to the 
highest ideals of newspaper ethics 
among the newspaper men and women 
of Texas. 


JOURNALISM PLUS TRAVEL 
OFFERED IN NOVEL PLAN 


Travel, study of foreign newspapers, 
and summer instruction in journalism 
are offered students who join a Euro- 
pean tour of “Comparative Journalism” 
to be conducted next summer by E. M. 
Johnson, associate professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Wisconsin. 

The tour will last six weeks, and 
classes in feature writing, comparative 
journalism, and the supervision of 
school publications will be held on 
shipboard. 

The party will sail on July 8 and 
will return on August 21. The study 
tour includes Montreal, Glasgow, Man- 
chester, Oxford, Stratford-on-Avon, Lon- 
don, Warwick, and Kenilworth in En- 
gland; the Hague, Amsterdam, Ostend, 
Zeebrugge, Blankeberghe, Knock-sur- 
mer, Bruges and Brussels in Belgium 
and the Hetherlands; and Paris, Ver- 
sailles, and Cherbourg in France. 


Newspaper Installs Kitchen. 

The Chicago Tribune recently in- 
stalled one of the most modern and 
completely equipped experimental 
kitchens in the country. Here new 
and tempting recipes are concocted by 
Jane Eddington, the Tribune’s cook- 
ing expert, and her staff of assistants. 
Here every recipe is carefully tried 
out before it is published in the Trib- 
une, 


FRED W. KENNEDY 
Manager, Washington Press Assn. 


LOONEY, EX-PUBLISHER, 
DECLARED A MURDERER 


John P. Looney, former Rock Island 
publisher, was found guilty December 
23 of the murder of William Gabel, 
Rock Island saloonkeeper, and sen- 
tenced to serve 14 years in the peni- 
tentiary. Six ballots were taken by 
the jury. Sensational testimony re- 
garding vice conditions in Rock Is- 
land was introduced by the state to 
prove a motive for the slaying of 
Gabel: The prosecution contended Ga- 
bel was killed because he turned over 
to federal officers testimony and evi- 
dence in the form of canceled checks 
that connected Looney with the vice 
ring and threatened exposure of his 
whole underworld graft system. 

No attempt was made to prove 
Looney actually fired the shots, the 
state contending that as an accessory 
to the crime he was equally guilty 
with the actual slayer. 


Honest Ads—Do They Pay? 

Honest advertising brings results— 
but does it pay? C. J. Latta, owner of 
a motion picture house at Shenandoah, 
Iowa, recently found that honest ad- 
vertising is effective. He advertised 
that the picture featured at his the- 
atre was “one of the weakest” he had 
ever seen. It appears that at least 
400 customers took his word for it and 
saved their money and time. Ordin- 
arily, about 500 persons attend the 
night performance. That night, but 
100 attended. Latta said that he posted 
this warning in front of the theatre as 
a policy of honest advertising. 


On 


REMEDY FOR PRINTERS’ 
ILLS, SAYS F. KENNEDY 


The following by Fred Kennedy, 
field manager of the Washington State 
Press Association, appeared in a recent 
copy of his publication, the Live Hook: 

When Greek meets Greek, the price 
is set on tomatoes and shoe shines. 
When coal dealers meet coal dealers 
they decide that coal is so much per 
and bankers get together to fix interest 
rates. Be it Greek, or coal dealer, or 
banker, the consumer takes it or leaves 
it. 

When printer meets printer—that’s 
different. Printers were printers be- 
fore Greeks and coal dealers set the 
price. But printers are printers and 
printing is being bought at a price set 
by the consumer, the printer taking it 
at the consumer’s price or leaving it 
for the printer who will. 

Cause and effect is not the issue— 
the remedy is what is sought. There 
are few ailments for which remedies 
are not known and printing is not 
among them. Remedies for printing 
ills have been tested and proved not 
wanting. One covering a multitude of 
sins is the Franklin Printing Catalog. 

This Little Black Book does not set 
the price, break laws in restraint of 
trade, forming combinations or matters 
of like kind. It does not dictate nor 
make compulsory anything the user 
does not wish to do. It tells the cor- 
rect price and why. It is a free 
agency of education and enlighten- 
ment, guiding the printer in the way 
he should go. Justly, the Price List 
can be termed the Salvation Army of 
printing. More souls have been saved 
from financial despair through its 
pages than all agencies combined. It 
makes no pretense at perfection but 
as the years add to its age it creeps 
closer to these heights. 

Detailed to the limit; clear-cut, 
simple, thorough, there is little left ex- 
cept rubbing off a few rough spots. 

In addition to the Catalog, invaluable 
service is rendered to the subscriber 
receiving weekly information, sugges- 
tions, specimens, data and aids to 
grease the track over which the printer 
makes his daily trips. Twenty dollars 
is a small investment for so essential 
a piece of equipment, particularly 
when hundreds of printers say they 
save the price in one week. 

Guaranteed to perform or money 
back “Is about all one fellow can do.” 
Yet this is what you get besides the 
service. 

Throughout the United States 10,000 
printers annually renew their sub- 
scriptions. Each year this number in- 
creases 900 and will continue until 
the point of saturation is reached. Be- 
ing advocates of progress you can 
hardly longer refuse to ignore such 
advantages. 

There is no drug store variety— 
none just as good—so join this army 
of satisfied users and settle the ques- 
tion of price, cost, competition, pay 
days and material bills, by ordering 
the Franklin Printers Service—use it 
and profit through its close friendship. 


Classified ads in the United States 
Publisher bring results. Situations or 
help wanted, 15c per line; other classi- 
fications, 25c per line. 
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AMERICA RESPONSIBLE 
FOR LIBEL LAWS IN ALL 
LANDS OF BRITISH FLAG 


(This address was delivered recent- 
ly by Robert Jones, Associate Profes- 
sor of Journalism, University of Wash- 
ington, at a recent meeting of the 
Round Table, Seattle, Wash.) 

The whole history of the United 
States could be re-written to show how 
the American newspaper has been a 
‘prime mover in American progress and 
in the solution of America’s problems 
and the settling of her destinies. 

The early colonial editors were mere 
place men, editors whos papers were 
bulletin boards. John Campbell, who 
established the Boston News Letter in 
1704, was postmaster and a govern- 
ment man. He could be counted on 
to say nothing hostile or challenging 
to the colonial government. He was 
typical of the first editors in the col- 
onies generally. 

It was in 1735 that John Petter 
Zenger, a New York editor, criticized 
Governor Crosby and was tried for 
libel. That case resulted in the Magna 
Charta of the press, the declaration 
that truth is a defense to libel, when 
truth is published in the public inter- 
est, and no man is entitled to a better 
reputation than the one he has earned. 
Andrew Hamilton, Zenger’s attorney, 
laid down the principle, in that case, 
that where the Mother Country’s laws 
were unfair it was the right and the 
duty of the colonists to change them. 
The English law had been “the greater 
the truth, the greater the libel.” The 
Zenger case changed this and the 
change was effective, not in the col- 
onies alone, but, eventually, in every 
land where the British flag flies. 

When the strain came in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century between 
the colonies and the Mother Country 
over taxation, it was the colonial ed- 
itors who instigated the action that 
resulted in the founding of this nation. 

Paul Revere, a silversmith, made 
the wood cuts to illustrate the story 
of the Boston Massacre in the Boston 
Gazette, the newspaper conducted by 
Benjamin Hdes and John Gill, an ac- 
count that caused the embattled farm- 
ers to fire the shot heard round the 
world. In fact, it was from the back 
office of that newspaper that the party 
set out to dump the tea overboard, 
for the Boston Tea Party, since given 
a great deal of earned publicity, was 
planned in the back office of the Bos- 
ton Gazette. 

The Colonial editors roused the na- 
tional spirit. They said what they 
believed it right to say, and some of 
them went to jail for it. 

The first American cartoon was pub- 
lished by Benjamin Franklin, a pic- 
ture of a snake cut into thirteen parts, 
each section labelled with the initials 
of one of the thirteen colonies, and 
beneath this cut the legend, “Unite or 
Die.” The snake cartoon was reprinted 
all over the colonies and it had a tre- 
mendous influence. 

The newspaper then was a four-page 
affair, a mere leaflet’ compared with 
the papers of today, but it led its 
public. 


When the question of the adoption 
of a constitution came up, it was 
through the newspapers that the lead- 
ers expressed their views and won ad- 


herents to the plan of a federal union. 
Madison, Jay and Hamilton contrib- 
uted “The Federalist” to the press of 
the day and the newspapers discussed 
the question of America’s governmen- 
tal problems, a precedent still followed. 

Crisis after crisis occurred and time 
after time the newspapers made it 
possible for the government to func- 
tion by acquainting the people with 
the facts. Horace Greeley always felt 
that the Civil War would have been 
lost had it not been for the New York 
Tribune; a rather extreme attitude, of 
course, but one shared by many at the 
time. Other newspapers did yeoman 
service. 


To revert to a more recent series of 
events, consider the problem faced by 
General Enoch Crowder, entrusted with 
the operation of the draft law, during 
the World War. How could he or any 
other official have made that law func- 
tion without complete co-operation 
from the people, and how could they 
have been informed fully and quickly, 
save through the columns of the press? 
When it came to selling the liberty 
bonds, to enlisting the man power of 
the nation in all. activities of the 
period, it was the newspapers, with- 
out distinction as to section or polit- 
ical affiliation, which enabled this 
great Republic to function in the 
emergency. 


It was a humble beginning the Amer- 
ican newspaper had, for the early 
newspapers were set by hand and 
printed by hand in editions seldom 
exceeding 300 or 400 copies. Not till 
1784 was the first American newspa- 
per launched. It was named The Ad- 
vertiser and this Philadelphia daily, 
the first in America, led in a tre- 
mendous service to the public, in the 
service of distributing goods. The 
service performed, the social and econ- 
omic service, of putting the buyer in 
touch with the seller, is a thing that 
has made possible the full development 
of the factory system and the expan- 
sion of industry through a stabilized 
national market. The Victor Talk- 
ing Machine, a concern which spent 
more than a million dollars in news- 
paper and magazine advertising alone 
last year, could not achieve the econ- 
omies of quantity production and the 
efficiency of vast factory organization, 
without a stabilized national market 
and such a market is impossible with- 
out advertising. The economies thus 
produced reach the consumer in price 
levels set by competition. Make no 
mistake about it, advertising is a 
tremendous service the newspapers 
render. 


Today we have nearly 18,000,000 
automobiles in this country, more than 
in all the rest of the world; we have 
half the telephones; we have three- 
fourths of the plumbing and heating 
for homes that is in use in the world 
today—and advertising popularized 
the automobile, the telephone and the 
bath tub. 


Americans read more newspapers 
than any other people. The yearly 
consumption of newsprint paper, per 
capita, is almost 150 pounds. It takes 
nearly 30 acres of trees to supply the 
paper for a Sunday paper with a mil- 
lion circulation. The one character- 
istic of Americans is that they read 
newspapers—I invite you to make an- 
other statement as universally ap- 
plicable. 


| 


As one national advertiser says, 
‘such popularity must be deserved,” 
and it is. The newspapers give me the 
facts on which my life is ordered. 

Charges are made against the press 
of inaccuracy and unfairness. Let me 
‘ell you, the idea that the world was 
Fetter in the olden day is the oldest 
idea of all and has less foundation. 
Use your common sense. Draw on 
your own personal experience. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that 
newspapers carry more news now than 
ever before. The news is more care- 
fully gathered and edited and it is 
more accurate than before. 

When a newspaper like the New 
York Times carries a standing offer 
of one hundred dollars for informa- 
tion leading to the arrest and convic- 
tion of anyone advertising fraudulent- 
ly in the Times and excludes from its 
columns advertisements that will im- 
yinge in any way on the interests of 
the reader, there is a standard in 
journalism that the world did not 
know a few decades ago. 

Make no mistake about it, the Amer- 
ican newspaper is better, on the aver- 
age, today, than it has ever been and 
it is becoming better every year. 


TO PUBLISHERS AND 
EDITORS OF ILLINOIS 


(By Paul R. Goddard.) 

To insure the continued success of 
the publishing business in Illinois it 
is vital that our State and National 
Press Association should be supported 
so that they will be able to accomplish 
things. 

There is a contest on to secure new 
members for the National Editorial 
Association. Illinois is credited with 
being one of the leading states in the 
pumber of newspapers published. We 
should and can win the contest in the 
1, HE. A. if the publishers will do their 
duty. 

Paul R. Goddard has been selected 
as the Illinois candidate and he has 
agreed to donate any prize he may 
vin to the State Press Association. 

The first prize, a Pirate’s Chest, is 
valued at $500. 

It will be an honor to win this. prize 
and it will help out our State organ- 
ization. 

To arms! To. arms! Ye hosts of 
Illinois. Send in your sustaining 
membership of $25 or your regular 
membership of $3.00. Please do it 
now! Also get some other editor to 
join. 

Send your dues to H. C. Hotaling, 
131 EH. 6th St., St. Paul, Minn.” with 
a request to credit Paul R. Goddard 
in the contest, or send it direct to 
Mr. Goddard at Washington, IIll., and 
he will see that you are credited and 
receive a membership card. 


Town Advertising Plan. 

The Eckley (Colo.) Tribune showed 
its town boosting spirit recently by 
printing at its own expense a good 
supply of four-page, two-color leaflets 
giving reasons why farmers of its 
community “work less, invest less, and 
earn more than in various other sec- 
tions of the country, and then offering 
these folders free to all of its readers 
who would join in a “Write a Letter 
Week,” mailing one of these with a 
personal letter to one or more friends 
who might be persuaded to locate near 
Eckley. 
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PRESIDENT AND MANAGER 
S.N.P.A. WORKING WELL 
IN THE TWO POSITIONS 


When Walter C. Johnson, of the 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) News, was chosen 
president of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association last summer, 
he prepared a definite program for 


W. C. JOHNSON 
President, Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association 


the year, the twelfth one in the list 
reading thus: “To make the S.N.P.A. 
a real business organization in which 
every member receives a profitable div- 
idend in service on the investment 
made in dues and assessments.” With 
the assistance of Manager Cranston 
Williams and Secretary-Treasurer 
Wiley L. Morgan, he has accomplished 
this in many instances. 


President Johnson had a training 
for the presidency such as few press 
association presidents ever have. A 
member of the S. N. P. A. almost from 
its beginning, and one who had missed 
but few of its meetings, he had become 
very intimate with the opportunities 
and responsibilities of the organization 
through having served on important 
committees, also as vice-president- and 
secretary-treasurer from 1916 to the 
time of his election as _ president. 
Through the monthly Bulletin he and 
his co-workers have been able to pre- 
sent some very worth-while matters 
to members of the association and 
there has been much work done in 
other ways both for individual news- 
papers and the membership as a whole. 


As a newspaperman, President John- 
son has been a success from the start. 
He grew up in the newspaper business, 
starting in as carrier for three Georgia 
newspapers, the Macon Telegraph, At- 
lanta Constitution and Atlanta Jour- 
nal, then, upon return of the family 
to Knoxville, Tenn., (the city in which 
he was born and lived up to the time 
when he went to Georgia), becoming 
carrier for the Sentinel. On the Sen- 
tinel his office experience began, his 
duties varying from that of advertis- 


ing solicitor and circulation manager 
‘o bookkeeper and cashier. The Sen- 
tinel owners purchased the Knoxville 
Tribune also and added responsibilities 
(or possibilities, according to which 
way you consider it) fell to Johnson’s 
lot. 

An all around office experience is a 
valuable thing and when the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Morning News was founded in 
1902, Johnson was asked to become 
its treasurer and assistant business 
manager. With competitors first on 
the field, it was not the easiest prop- 
osition in the world to make a finan- 
cial success and the new treasurer put 
in many a weary hour but was re- 
warded in the end by seeing his 
books show at least a fair margin of 
profit. Gilbert D. Rain bought the 
News and later the Scimitar, merging 
the two and retaining Johnson as sec- 
retary-treasurer and business manager 
of the News-Scimitar for a year. 

J. B. Pound, who was main owner 
of the Memphis News when Johnson 
was first employed upon it, needed in 
1906 a general manager for the Chat- 
tanooga News and, quite naturally, he 
picked Johnson, After two years with 
him, Mr. Johnson ventured with his 
own cash in the newspaper field, buy- 
ing the Chattanooga News from Mr. 
Pound, with the aid of the late George 
Fort Milton and Curtis B. Johnson. 
The News has since been built up from 
a circulation of 10,000 to 30,000, and 
from an average of about 300,000 agate 
lines of advertising per month to 
700,000. 

As is always the case, the man who 
is capable of doing things never lacks 
for things to keep him busy out of 
office hours, and Mr. Johnson is a 33d 
degree Mason, a past commander of 
the Knights Templar,-past president of 
the Chattanooga Society Scottish Rite 
of Free Masonry, a charter member of 
the Chattanooga Rotary Club and 
served as president. He has served 
as chairman of the deacons of the 
First Presbyterian church, also as 
president of its Laymen’s Club. 

Cranston Williams. 

Cranston Williams is serving his sec- 
ond year as manager of the S. N. P. A. 
and, having worked the first year at 
Chattanooga under Mr. Johnson, then 
secretary-treasurer, he is able to co- 
operate well with him as president. 
Captain Williams came to Chattanooga 
from Greensboro, Ga., and had been 
serving as secretary to U. S. Senator 
William J. Harris. He was selected 
for the place in 1924 out of some twelve 
or fifteen persons and is considered 
to be one of the best newspapermen 
in the south, well qualified for the 
position. 

The office of manager was created 
at the 1924 annual meeting of the 
S. N. P. A. by a resolution which was 
passed providing for the creation of a 
manager to assist Secretary-Treasurer 
Johnson. This provision was made be- 
cause of the extensive growth of the 
organization within the past few years, 
the affairs making it imperative to 
have someone on the job at the head- 
quarters who could give it his un- 
divided attention and time. 

Mr. Williams was educated in the 
schools after which he attended Hm- 
ory College. He was reared in a coun- 
try printing office and has done every- 
thing from setting type, job work and 


press work on up to occupying the 
editor’s chair. He was editor of the 
Americus (Ga.) Daily Times-Recorder 
from 1915 to his entry in the United 
States army during the World War. 
He entered the first Officers’ Training 
Camp and served through the war, and 
in France, as commanding officer of 
the Machine Gun Company, of the 
Fifty-Sixth Infantry, Seventh Division, 
resigning from the regular army in 
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which he had enlisted early in the war. 
He attained the rank of captain. 


Mr. Williams served as secretary to 
United States Senator William J. Har- 
ris, of Georgia, from the time of his 
return from France in 1919 to date, 
and was his campaign manager in 
1924. He is a member of the National 
Press Club, Washington, D. C., a Scot- 
tish Rite Mason, a Shriner and a mem- 
ber of the Sigma Nu college fraternity. 

Speaking of Mr. Williams, Major 
John S. Cohen, president and editor of 
the Atlanta Journal said when he was 
appointed manager: 

“Tf the field were scratched with a 
fine tooth comb I don’t think a more 
worthy person could have been selected 
for the place. Captain Williams is a 
newspaper man of the first water, in- 
dustrious to a degree, and has a per- 
sonality which will carry him and any 
organization which he represents over 
the rough spots with the least amount 
of friction. He has been pronounced 
by close observers in Washington as 
the best private secretary at the cap- 
itol. I have been a private secretary 
to a cabinet officer myself, and I know 
that it requires tact, ability and poise 
to a very great degree to get away 
with the job. That is the reason I had 
to give it up after six months of 
service. I think the Southern News- 
papers’ Association has been exceed- 
ingly fortunate in securing his serv- 
ices.” 


Before you condemn the community 
for failing to support your newspaper 
be sure your newspaper is doing its 
part in supporting the community. 
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WASTE IN MANY WAYS 
BY PRINTERS COSTLY 
TO GENERAL PUBLIC 


(Louis Wiley, business manager of 
the New York Times, gave the follow- 
ing address on Lost Motion and Waste 
in Advertising before members of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation when gathered in convention 
at White Sulphur Springs.) 


Waste is a tax on society for which 
we pay out of the fruits of our labor. 
We have a moral duty to our fellow- 
men to reduce this burden. President 
Coolidge deserves our commendation 


for his unremitting efforts to promote. 


economy, to eliminate waste in nation- 
al affairs, and so to reduce our taxes. 
His is an example to follow. Amer- 
icans abroad have a reputation for 
spendthrift waste. Hconomy is really 
the traditional American character- 
istic, born of the struggles of the early 
fathers. 


We owe another obligation to do 
away with waste. That is our obliga- 
tion to advertising itself. American 
industry, thanks to its own ingenuity, 
is reducing waste in production. Sec- 
retary Hoover is directing his great 
knowledge and influence to that end in 
many ways. We are attacking more 
energetically than ever before the 
wastes in distribution. It is the im- 
mediate problem before us. Advertis- 
ing efficiently used is the first agency 
for the accomplishment of distribution 
at less expense. Every step in distri- 
bution is now being studied in the 
light of its place in the machinery for 
putting goods in the hands of con- 
sumers. We owe it to the great pro- 
fession and business of advertising to 
apply the surgeon’s knife to waste. 

Because we are all human we are 
far more likely to see how dreadfully 
wasteful the other man is and how 
impossible it is to correct our prac- 
tices. In this audience, however, we 
have the representatives of that branch 
of our business charged with the great- 
est proportion of waste. That branch 
is management. In that penetrating 
study of waste made by the committee 
of the Federated American Engineer- 
ing Societies more than 50 per cent of 
waste was laid at the door of manage- 
ment, less than 25 per cent was assayed 
against labor, and the amount charged 
to outside contracts with the public, 
trade relationships, ete., was least of 
all. One of the six industries studied 
was printing. The fact that the major- 
ity of shops examined were job plants 
does not destroy the value of the find- 
ings of the committee for newspaper 
publishers. 


Mention of that report leads me to 
take up first the wastes in the mechan- 
ical branch of newspaper advertising. 
We can eliminate advertising waste 
‘by greater standardization of newspa- 
per column and page sizes. It is inter- 
esting to note that the engineers’ com- 
mittee found a greater variation in 
magazines than in newspapers. There 
were eighteen variations in magazine 
width and seventy-six in length of 
page or column. Among newspapers 
there were sixteen in width and sixty- 
four in Jength. The variations in all 
classes of publications were estimated 


to cost the public not less than $100,- 
000,000 a year. It was said that the 
standardization of newspaper columns 
to one size would mean a saving of 
from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 a year on 
composition and plates alone. Here 
is one field of saving in newspaper ad- 
vertising. By attacking this problem 
we can increase the general use of 
newspaper: advertising. There would 
be other savings in consequence, in 
newsprint sizes, in composing room 
and pressroom machinery. Doubtless 
much of the money saved would be 
spent in increased advertising space. 
Although many publishers pray to be 
delivered from that. 

A very considerable waste occurs in 
the composing rooms. Most inexcus- 
able of all is the bogus setting rule 
which obtains in newspaper offices, 
whereby advertising received in plate 
or mat form, bearing a local adrdess, 
must be reset in the composing room, 
merely to be thrown away. 

It will doubtless astonish you to 
know the actual volume of this waste. 
In the thirteen weeks ending Nov. 1 
of this year the bogus set in The New 
York Times composing room totaled 
708 pages, and the cost was $33,198.12. 
This indicates an annual waste in ex- 
cess of $125,000 in one composing 
room. The annual total for all New 
York newspapers is estimated to be 
at least $1,000,000. I hesitate to think 
what future generations will think of 
a twentieth century society which per- 
mitted such a practice. I know of no 
waste chargeable against management 
which compares with that in sheer 
futility. Labor would gain more by 
voluntarily giving up this tax on soci- 
ety than it could possibly lose. It 
cannot profit labor to know that some 
of its workers live off such a tribute 
levied against industry. 

The waste in typographical revisions 
is large. Newspaper practice varies 
in charging costs of such revisions. 
The New York Times allows for revi- 
sions in advertisements up to 25 per 
cent of the original composition. Many 
newspapers have no such limitation. A 
considerable saving can be accomplish- 
ed by laying out advertisements right 
the first time. Imagine a master 
builder allowing free changes in a 
house up to a third or a half of the 
original construction. There is too 
much revision of proofs, too little dis- 
position to think of such revision in 
terms of labor dollars. 

Newspaper production can never ap- 
proach the mere turning out of pro- 
duction units such as nails. Every 
day’s edition is new and different. It 
is an industry which is subjected to 
sudden strains and stresses, to extra- 
ordinary peak loads, and which has a 
time element of vital importance. We 
can do much to eliminate some of the 
pressure. Probably every publisher 
here experiences two or three high vol- 
ume days of advertising in daily edi- 
tions regularly every week. The other 
days fall much below in volume. The 
plant must be maintained to take care 
of the peak load. We could accomplish 
a saving by evening up. Some adver- 
tising can be transferred, but one way 
out is to develop appropriate adver- 
tising for the other days—church ad- 
vertising, markets and foods for Sat- 
urdays, and so on. A valuable sympo- 
sium on that subject was printed by 
Editor & Publisher last year. 


The hours of every day in the news- 
paper plant are subject to undue peak 
loads. Advertisers can eliminate waste 
in newspaper offices and benefit them- 
selves by the earlier delivery of copy. 
Advertising agencies frequently lose 
circulation for their clients by deliver- 
ing copy so late as to miss an early 
edition. 

If late copy causes the newspapers 
to miss trains and lose some circula- 
tion that is the advertiser’s loss. 
Stronger efforts of newspaper man- 
agers and agencies to obtain more copy 
earlier in the day would mean a sav- 
ing. A greater part of composition 
could be done by men on the day scale 
instead of the night scale, and a Sav- 
ing could be made in overtime. Among 
the other wastes eliminated would be 
adjustments on bills for errors made 
in rush work. 

In the domain of advertising waste 
we should not forget to mention the 
wasteful use of space in office adver- 
tising. Publishers are too likely to 
look upon space in their columns as 
costing nothing. Office advertisements 
are generally spendthrifts of white 
paper. It is a waste not to hold 
these announcements to small size and 
give the columns saved to news. Pub- 
lishers, too, who would not think of 
allowing a display advertiser to dis- 
figure the front page will readily al- 
low unattractive space-wasting office 
advertisements to be strewn over the 
same page. 

An expense to newspapers which 
could be reduced is that of special 
representation. There are few adver- 
tising managers who do not feel that 
something can be done to improve the 
system of representation. For the most 
part these representatives have no 
group of newspapers related in any 
way. 

The solicitation cannot be effective- 
ly presented for a unified group. It is 
probable that the future will see more 
organized specialization in this branch 
of advertising. Most newspapers ob- 
tain their national advertising subject 
to a commission which would be small- 
er if the special representation were 
more efficiently organized. 

In the elimination of other wastes 
the initiative must come from the ad- 
vertising agency. First of all, I think 
the overhead of total agency costs in 
relation to the creation of advertising 
is too high. The services of some 
agencies in the development of new ad- 
vertising cannot be too highly praised. 
They, and those others in the great 
majority which are devoting energy 
and intelligence to the production of 
good advertising, do a real service to 
our common interests. But there are 
some who merely receive commissions 
for advertising charged to them and 
perform no commensurate _ service. 
Newspapers, agencies and advertisers 
are all a part of our business. It is 
a waste, a tax on advertising, if any 
one does not make a contribution to 
the business in proportion to what is 
paid. We have all had the experience 
or receiving advertising, with direc- 
tions to charge it to some agency, 
when that agency has had no hand 
whatever in the preparation of copy 
or the selection of mediums. 

It is impossible to estimate the 
wastes in advertising due to duplica- 
tion of circulation, the choice of un- 
suitable mediums or market, the waste 
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circulation of national publications, 
the excessive use of space, ineffective 
copy or the neglect to make full use of 
the material available for the prepara- 
tion of interesting copy. We know 
these wastes to be large. First, ad- 
vertisers should employ intelligently 
the fruits of research into quality of 
circulation and buying power. A bu- 
reau under the direction of the agen- 
cies is now engaged in such research. 
There is nothing more certain than 
that that bureau will find that the 
index of buying power of a given 
newspaper’s readers is a factor of su- 
preme importance to the advertiser; 
that the unit of circulation of a news- 
paper reaching a high quality of 
readers is of many times the value of 
a so-called mass circulation. Another 
field in which there is waste is in the 
placing of good advertising of reput- 
able firms in mediums n which the 
readers have little confidence. The 
factor of confidence in buying is tre- 
mendous. The better class of news- 
papers have spent millions of dollars 
by rejecting unworthy advertising to 
build up that confidence. It is a waste 
not to take advantage of that con- 
fidence for which no extra charge is 
made in the rates. 

I shall not attempt to discuss in 
detail the ways in which waste occurs 
in the preparation of copy. The books 
on advertising set forth what not to 
do. One waste is the excessive use 
of space. We are not helping the 
progress of advertising if we encour- 
age the use of space beyond what the 
advertiser legitimately needs to present 
his message. Obviously a housemaid 
seeking a position does not need as 
much space for her announcement as 
a $25,000,000 bond issue. There would 
be distrust of a maidservant taking a 
quarter page of a newspaper to seek 
a place. This is an exaggerated con- 
trast; but we have all seen examples 
which were flagrant. There is no need 


of white space beyond what is required: 


for attractive typography. The so- 
called “attention-value” of advertise- 
ments too often rests upon the sur- 
prise value of illustration or brief 
text whose chief merit is that it is in 
a sea of white space as isolated as 
Robinson Crusoe. Give all support to 
the principal of the use of common 
sense in advertising. Profits in sound 
business always come from the dic- 
tates of common sense. 


Every newspaper advertising man- 
ager is familiar with the advertising 
waste due to carelessness. The copy 
and art departments of an agency may 
turn out work. of a high order, and 
the effectiveness of it may be spoiled 
by sending broadcast to the newspa- 
pers on the schedule mats poor in 
quality, of insufficient depth for good 
reproduction. Good newspaper adver- 
'tising is so powerful that no laxity 
should be permitted to waste its ef- 
fectiveness. Every newspaper adver- 
tising department should do education- 
al work in preventing this waste. 


It is wasteful if the advertiser does 
not put in his announcements the full 
power of whatever interest his product 
or service may have. Generally speak- 
ing, the greatest interest is news. 
What would be thought of a newspa- 
per which went to press without using 
the best news available? Making all 
allowance for the effect of reiteration 


of name and product, conviction is ac- 
complished by appealing to the reason. 
The grounds on which this appeal is 
based have news value. In a speech 
before the staff of the New York 
Times to celebrate the record of 26,- 
000,000 lines of advertising in the New 
York Times in 1924, Adolph S. Ochs, 
the publisher, to whose far-seeing 
vision I pay my tribute, said: 

“The best advertising is that which 
gives information. And I hope the 
day is coming when we will have legs, 
not more, than 25,000,000 lines of ad- 
vertising which has stood the acid 
test of being advertising that contains 
information; that we shall exclude 
from the use of our columns billboard 
advertising, such as placards, ete., that 
contain no information for the reader, 
but only advertise a trade-mark, a 
copyrighted name and so forth. We 
are growing steadily toward the ideal. 
It will come about, not because we re- 
solve to do it, but necessities will 
force us to do it. We shall eventually 
have more advertising than we can 
find space for in the paper, for there 
must be some limit to the number of 
pages. Then, naturally, the process 
of elimination will apply, and we will 
select that which is most newsy and 
most interesting, and to that extent 
improve and make more attractive the 
Times as a newspaper.” 

The newspapers can be infiuential 
in increasing the news quality of ad- 
vertising. They can also eliminate 
waste, incidentally, in recognizing the 
fact that publicity has no general news 
value. The sums of money spent to 
obtain this so-called free advertising— 
not free to the advertiser—are waste- 
fully spent. Newspaper publishers can 
do away with this form of waste. 


Newspapers cah approach the study 
of elimination of advertising waste be- 
cause they offer the advertiser a me- 
dium in which there is a smaller 
element of such loss than any other. 
In keeping with the efforts of Secre- 
tary Hoover and of business in gen- 
eral, I think that this association 
might well appoint a general commit- 
tee to report on the subject at the 
next meeting. 


GOVERNOR FARRINGTON 
ORDERS U. 8S. PUBLISHER 


From the Executive Chamber, Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii, comes to the United 
States Publisher a letter closing as 
follows: 

“Put me on your subscription list. 
It is like taking a vacation to read 
of what the real builders of the nation 
are doing. 


Cordially yours, 
W. R. Farrington.” 


Calls It Excellent. 

“The United States Publisher is ex- 
cellent,’ says Robert M. Neal, in- 
structor of journalism and applied 
writing at the Home Correspondence 
School, Springfield, Mass., which pub- 
lishes the Writer’s Monthly. “Among 
the things that I particularly like is 
its printing or summarizing of papers, 
addresses, and the like, in addition to 
current news of what the newspapers 
and newspaper folk are doing. It 
keeps one in touch with the up-to-date 
practice and views of the profession.” 


THE A. N. A. TRIES TO 
OBTAIN LOWER SPACE 
RATES IN NEWSPAPERS 


At the annual convention of the 
Association of National Advertisers 
held November 16-18 at Washington, 
D. C. a resolution was passed recom- 
mending to the association’s directors 
that they continue their efforts to 
bring about a “more logical and equit- 
able newspaper advertising rate struc- 
ture to the end that this valuable 
medium may be utilized by national 
advertisers in larger measure as a 
factor in more economical selling and 
distribution.” 

It was also resolved to advocate the 
return to former postal rates. 

Full text of the newspaper resolu- 
tion passed at the meeting reads: 

Whereas, The Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers has found among 
newspapers no consistent practice in 
the establishment of rates as between 
local and national advertisers, be it 

Resolved, that this convention rec- 
ommend to the Association’s Directors 
that they continue their efforts by and 
with the co-operation of the A. N. P. 
A., the A. A. A. A., and other organiza- 
tions interested to bring about a more 
logical and equitable newspaper ad- 
vertising rate structure to the end that 
this valuable medium may be utilized 
by national advertisers in larger mea- 
sure as a factor in more economical 
selling and distribution. 


Whereas, the members of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers are ex- 
tensive users of newspaper space and 

Whereas, their use of such space 
should be determined by scientific 
study and be ijiimited by economic 
considerations with intent to eliminate 
waste. 


Therefore, be is resolved that the A. 
N. A. by vote of its membership in 
annual convention assembled express 
itself as unalterably opposed to the 
practice of newspaper publishers of 
both evening and morning papers of 
selling these two separate and dis- 
tinct publications to national adver- 
tisers only as one unit; and be it 
further 


Resolved, that it seriously objects 
to the discrimination shown by pub- 
lishers of such combination in selling 
local advertisers either unit of their 
combination separately, while refus- 
ing to so sell them to national adver- 
tisers. 


High Year for Advertising. 


According to statistics being pub- 


lished, 1925 reached the shigh water 


mark for advertising. The advertising 
sold by newspapers and magazines in 
1925 has averaged 101,000,000 agate 
lines a month as compared with 98.- 
000,000 in 1924 and 99,000,000 in 1923. 
The poorest of recent years was 1921, 
when 88,000,000 lines per month were 
used. 


University Paper Unmailable. 

Another university paper has been 
declared unmailable by the. postal de- 
partment, after being held up by the 
postmaster at Lynchburg, Va. It: is 
published by students: of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. ; 
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J. B. STANLEY, ALABAMA 
EDITOR 60 YEARS, SEEKS 
TO BE A STATE SENATOR 


J. B. Stanley, of Greenville, Alabama, 
has discovered the fountain of per- 
petual youth. Though he has cele- 
brated his 81st birthday and has spent 
over sixty years in managing the 
Greenville Advocate, of which he was 
the founder, he has recently an- 
nounced his candidacy for the state 
senatorship from the 7th Senatorial 
District in his state.. In his announce- 
ment he says: 

“Bver since the days of reconstruc- 
tion I have been helping the other 
fellow get the offices and now I ask 
if they think I am worthy and well 
qualified for the place to give me their 
support and influence, which I shall 
most gratefully and highly appre- 
ciate.” 

One of the best accounts of early 
day experiences of editors that could 
possibly be given was written by Ed- 
itor Stanley and published in the New 
York Times, and we quote the main 
portion of this: 

“At the close of the war between 
the States I came home from the Con- 
federate Army and found that our 
little city had no newspaper. Before 
going off to school, and later to war, 
I had worked in the local printing 
office and therefore knew a little about 
the newspaper business as it was then 
conducted. During the war the print- 
ing office burned, and though I was 
then under twenty and had no money, 
T was determined to start a news- 
paper. The people wanted one, and 
when I announced my intention they 
were liberal with subscriptions. I 
charged $5 a year. 

“At this time a regiment of Union 
soldiers was stationed at Greenville, 
and most of the officers subscribed. 
The cash thus secured enabled me to 
make the initial payment on my out- 
fit, a second-hand one. I gave my note 
for the balance and the first issue of 
The Greenville Advocate, printed on 
an old Washington hand press, ap- 
peared in the early fall of 1865. 


“When I returned from the war I 
had outgrown all the clothes I had 
left at home and I had no money with 
which to buy new ones. My father 
had plenty of Confederate bills and 
bonds, but they were worthless. I 
worked very hard for several months 
to get money to replenish my ward- 
robe, and in the meantime wore my old 
army uniform, with the bullet holes 
neatly patched. But the paper pros- 
pered and I was enabled to pay the 
note when it was due. 


War Animosities Gone. 

“In October, 1876, I visited Philadel- 
phia and arrived home about midnight 
to find my office on fire. Nothing 
could be done by the local volunteer 
firemen with their poor equipment to 
save the building, and the Advocate 
plant was destroyed. The following 
morning I received a telegram from 
Mobile which read: “The Advocate 
must go on. Command me freely for 
your needs.” It was signed by W. D. 
Mann, who had been a Colonel in the 
Union Army during the war and who, 
after his retirement, established him- 


JAMES B. STANLEY 
Editor, Advocate, Greenville, Ala. 


self in Mobile and became editor and 
owner of The Mobile Register. I shall 
never forget the telegram sent by a 
man who had fought on the other side 
a few years ago, and I never forgot 
the man who sent it, although fortun- 
ately I did not have to call upon him 
for help to resume publication. 

“T have seen many changes in the 
newspapers of the nation since the 
great war, between the States. I re- 
member well my first visit to New 
York in 1872. I could not help but 
notice how thinly populated the coun- 
try was at that time until we had 
passed the Mason and Dixon Line. 
Above that line we scarcely ever lost 
sight of a church steeple. My thoughts 
ran back and the wonder grew how 
our leaders could have entered a war 
with such odds against us. The North 
had the people and the whole world 
to draw upon for recruits and ma- 
terial, while in the South every man 
killed or wounded left a place hard to 
fill. Young and inexperienced as I 
was then, I felt that the leaders on 
both sides could have found some 
ground for agreement rather than set- 
tling their differences by the arbitra- 
ment of war. 


New York Papers 50 Years Ago. 

“New York even then was a wonder 
city to me, a young provincial from 
the South. As a newspaper man it 
was natural that I should have been 
interested in the papers of the city 
and how they were printed. I visited 
the Herald pressroom and saw a huge 
ten-eylinder press which was fed by 
ten men, a sheet at a time. It was 
just like the one I was using, except 
that it was ten times as large and 
that with every revolution of the cyl- 
inder ten papers instead of one came 
out. The Sun had just installed the 
latest thing of its day, a web perfect- 


_ the press. 
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ing press. I remember that the sheet 
before entering the press was auto- 
matically sprayed with water that it 
might work better. 

The forms of the paper were then 
made up on what was called a “turtle,” 
a round cylinder. Column rules were 
wedge-shaped to keep type from fall- 
ing out when the forms were placed in 
The forms were put on the 
central cylinder and ten others re- 
volved around it. What a difference 
between then and now! 

“On that trip to New York I met 
‘Brick’ Pomeroy, editor of Pomeroy’s 
Democrat. He introduced me to Hor- 
ace Greeley’s secretary, who took me 
to the office of the great editor of the 
Tribune, and there I met the man 
whom the people of the South hated 
once for his abolitionist principles, but 
for whom they voted for President of 
the United States. His magnanimity 
in acting as one of the bondsmen for 
Jefferson Davis broke down the an- 
imosity held against Greeley on ac- 
count of his work for the freedom of 
the slaves. The South showed its true 
nature in quick forgiveness and in 
not holding hatred. 

“T found the great Greeley courteous 
and pleasant, and we had quite a long 
talk on conditions in the South. I 
came home and hoisted Greeley’s name 
to the masthead of the Advocate as 
the South’s choice for President. He 
was the first Presidential candidate 
for whom I voted. I felt at the time 
that should he be elected he would 
not hold office long, as he appeared 
to be very feeble in health. His de- 
feat, it is said, killed him. 

A Personal Affair. 

‘During the campaign between Gree- 
ley and Grant for the Presidency, the 
Republican postmaster at Greenville 
inserted some Republican. circulars in 
copies of the Advocate when he dis- 
tributed them to subscribers. Many 
of our patrons thought, of course, that 
the opposition literature came from 
my office. I explained the matter in 
the next issue of the paper, named 
the man responsible and said some 
rather caustic things. The result was 
a personal difficulty in which the irate 
postmaster attempted to use one of the 
famous rim-fire Colt revolvers. For- 
tunately for him, as well as for my- 
self, the bullet went wild, and the only 
damage was a shattered shop window 
across the street. 

“Reconstruction days will never be 
forgotten by any who were living at 
that time. A time of turmoil and un- 
rest for all people; the days of the Ku 
Klux and negro domination. Editors 
had their share of trouble, but the 
clouds rolled by and prosperity came 
to the people, as good crops were har- 
vested and order came out of chaos. 
Then the editors shared in the pros- 
perity of the country. 

“Publishing a newspaper in the long 
ago was no child’s play. It was hard 
work to make ends meet, and many 
papers were launched to flourish but 
a few days, and die. Since the Advo- 
cate was first published fifteen others 
have found graves in this city, until 
now this is the only publication in the 
county—except one small weekly in a 
neighboring town. 


“With machinery, such as linotypes, 


improved presses, folding machines 
and other modern conveniences, it is 
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a comparatively easy matter to pub- 
lish a paper, although the work of 
editing it is as arduous as ever. The 
influence once held by mere papers 18 
decreasing, even if there are more 
men of brains in the profession than 
ever before, and even though the pa- 
pers are superior to those of former 
days. Some of the greatest editors 
of any day were Prentice, Forsyth, 
Greeley and Watterson. Their influ- 
ence in molding public opinion was 
great and it was felt all over the na- 
tion. The lesser editor of fifty years 
ago had his following and his influ- 
ence was almost as great in its nar- 
row confines of the paper’s circulation 
as the great editor’s. Great men were 
these, and they left to posterity a 
heritage hard to duplicate. 

The Days of Country Journalism. 

“There is much pleasure in editing 
a newspaper, as all the people in town 
and county are friends of the editor 
and he is never forgotten when a cab- 
bage, turnip or potato of extra size, is 
produced. Of course, the producer ex- 
pects to see his name in print as an 
appreciation of the gift to the editor, 
and, of course, he gets it. The editor 
in a small town is never uninvited to 
anything that happens, because he is 
his own reporter and must be treated 
as an honor guest. That is a compen- 
sation for editing a small town news- 
paper. The change in this particular 
in the last sixty years has been neg- 
ligible. 

“All these years I have tried to print 
a clean, helpful paper. Most of our 
subscribers are farmers and are large- 
ly interested in local news. We have 
a number of subscribers who have 
been taking the paper for fifty-eight 
years and in hundreds of families the 
paper has gone without a break.” 


Sent Original Greeting. 

A greeting that was different was 
sent out by Thomas Benton Shoaff, of 
Shelbyville, Ill., at Christmas time. 
The following poem headed the greet- 
ing: 

“A friend is one who takes your hand 

And talks a speech you understand. 
He’s partly kindness, partly mirth— 

And faith unfaltering in your worth. 
He’s first to cheer you on success, 

And last to leave you in distress. 
A friend is constant, honest, true— 

In short, old pal, he’s just like you.” 

Reverting to prose, Editor Shoaff 
says that it has been the sheer joy 
more than anything else that has kept 
him at the printing trade for nearly 
64 years. He is senior editor of the 
Shelby County Leader and has been 
publishing newspapers in central IIli- 
nois for 53 years. In 1864, when 18 
years old, he published his first news- 
paper, “The Boy About Town,” from 
his father’s newspaper office in De- 
catur, Ill. 


Good Use for Publisher. 

“T am using the United States Pub- 
lisher each month here at home to 
help me ‘put over’ many stunts and 
ideas with our home merchants, organ- 
izations, ete., and am having good 
results in several directions,’ writes 
Homer B. Clemmons, advertising man- 
ager of the Sun-Standard, Blue Island, 
Ill., and ads: “A campaign of education 
works wonders when backed up by 
concrete examples, demonstrations, etc., 
which prove your case.” 


LOCAL MERCHANT IS A 
MORE CONSTANT SPACE 
BUYER, MURDOCK SAYS 


Marcellus Murdock, publisher of the 
Wichita (Kan.) Beacon, told members 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers in convention at Washington, 
D. C., the reasons for the difference in 
the advertising rates for national and 
local users of newspaper space. 

“The publisher,” he said, “has found 
that the total linage of national adver- 
tising has been one-fourth or one-fifth 
of his total volume, one-third or one- 
fourth of his local advertising and be- 
cause of this volume and despite his 
local rates being lower in 1924 his na- 
tional advertising has cost him a 
greater per cent than his local. In 
one instance, gentlemen, disclosed by 
my survey, the cost of national amount- 
ed to more than the total cost of the 
local advertising department, salaries 
and expenses combined—yet the local 
advertising amounted to three times 
the national in volume. 

“Not only does volume of national 
advertising enter into the finding of 
cost but so must all other consider- 
ations. The national advertiser is not 
an all year round advertiser. He is 
seasonal. In the paper a few weeks or 
a few months out of each year. He 
does not carry the load like the local 
advertisers. He does not provide the 
potentiality of continuity nor the 
potentiality or ever increasing patron- 
age to the newspaper. 

“Whether it be a 1,000 line contract 
or a 20,000 line contract, the national 
advertiser must be taken care of. The 
newspaper must stand ready to give 


him service when he wants it and 
how he wants it. 
“The national advertisers’ copy— 


with all its requirements and demands 
—does contribute to the stabilization 
of the newspaper business and to the 
raising of that newspaper into a high- 
er class medium and institution, but 
not to any such degree as to do the 
local advertisers with their volumin- 
ous space and their constant perennial 
patronage. Indeed the national adver- 
tiser owes much to the local avertiser 
for furnishing the former with such 
an effective local medium for the dis- 
tribution of his goods. Aside from 
the desirability of a local newspaper 
carrying such a representation of lo- 
cal copy as will add to its pulling 
power for the national advertiser, a 
factor which none of you underesti- 
mate, the local advertiser by his great- 
er ever constant patronage helps keep 
national advertising rates as low as 
they are. 

“The Wichita publisher or the Des 
Moines publisher or any other pub- 
lisher takes these facts into his cal- 
culations. 

“But over and above them all he is 
controlled by one irresistible fact. 
He knows that practically all national 
advertisers receive value from his 
newspaper’s total circulation. There 
is no waste. The national advertisers’ 
producing and selling power is not 
determined by the size and trade vol- 
ume of that newspaper’s home city as 
is the buying, selling and merchandis- 
ing powers of the local or retail mer- 
chant. His position is unlike the re- 
tail merchant in other vital partic- 
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ulars. The national advertiser does 
not depend on special prices and sales 
days. His obligation to the public is 
not the offering of.special bargains 
that must be viewed personally and 
purchased at certain hours. The local 
advertiser has but one outlet for his 
merchandise. The local merchant’s 
outside territory is determined by the 
size of adjacent towns, hard-surfaced 
roads, transportation facilities as well 
as his own capacity.” 


NEWSPAPER MAN SHOULD 
KNOW NOTHING — WHY? 


“The first thing a newspaper man 
ought to know is nothing!” 

Thus did Fred A. Chappell, assistant 
managing editor of The Chicago Daily 
News, astonish several score embryo 
newspaper men and women December 
17 in an address at the Medill School 
of Journalism of Northwestern Uni- 
versity on the subject, “What a News- 
paper Man Ought to Know.” 

“The reporter’s mind should at all 
times be a ‘tabula rasa,’ a virgin page 
on which the flux and flow of events 
may be recorded unmixed with preju- 
dices, presuppositions and misconcep- 
tions,” went on the editor, explaining 
his smashing of the favorite quip—‘‘A 
newspaper man should know every- 
thing.’’ 

“He must, like a philosopher, aim to 
see life clearly and see it whole, and 
only by suppressing the individual 
viewpoint, with its tendency to error 
and confusion, can he become the dis- 
passionate recorder of the day’s his- 
tory in its endless and vexing ram- 
ifications. 

“The newspaper man must first, be 
a historian,.and a historian does not 
make his facts. It is not his business 
to anticipate them. He may evaluate 
and classify them, but only after the 
event, when the potential has become 
actual. As‘a newspaper man he must 
keep clear of prophecy, lest his preju- 
dices rise up to confound him in a 
later day. 

“He must, in short, know nothing 
until the ‘nothing,’ which represents 
his present state of ignorance, becomes 
the higher state of knowledge.” 

After referring at some length to 
the history of newspapers through the 
stages of exaggeration, ‘“mud-slinging”’ 
and, finally, to the present highly spe- 
cialized state, Mr. Chappell went on, 
in part, as follows: 

“The newspaperman ought not to 
know enough to get into a groove, or, 
to phrase it more effectively, he ought 
to know enough not to get into a 
groove. Keeping out of a groove does 
not mean abandonment of knowledge. 
The groove prevents straying across 
country. That is what a newspaper 
man is primarily built for—to stray 


-across country, and considerable coun- 


try at that. 

“IT have said the newspaper man 
cannot, in the nature of things, hope 
to be a specialist. This needs qualifi- 
cation. He can be a specialist in in- 
terpretation. This is his principal mis- 
sion in life. Like the historian, it is 
his business to exhume, explain and 
correlate facts, not to justify them or 
to twist them to fit his theories.” 

To establish good-will calls for years 
of adherence to high standards of 
business.” 
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VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 
ADDRESSED BY EDITOR 


There has been a steady growth in 
number of public schools in Illinois 
providing for vocational agriculture 
teaching since the first 15 took it up 
in 1918. At the beginning of 1926 
there are 162 schools having such a 
course, with a total enrollment of 4,081. 
This is shown in Bulletin No. 35, just 
issued by the Board of Vocational Ed- 
ucation, Springfield, Ill. Any of our 
readers desiring the bulletin, which 
contains much data of general interest 
can secure it by writing to the above 
mentioned Board. ; 

An Illinois editor, T. P. Pettigrew, 
of the Roanoke Post, is a member of 
a Board of Eudcation which provides 
an agricultural course, and when a 
state conference of teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture was held he was re- 
quested to deliver an address on “The 
Winter Short Course,” which we quote 
here entire, knowing it will be of in- 
terest to all located in agricultural 
sections: 

“The Winter Short Course should be 
one of great value to the rural com- 
munity. And we believe it is in a great 
measure. It should be the night school 
to the young man on the farm and a 
volume of additional information to 
the student in school. From the view- 
point of a member of a Board of 
Education there are several phases 
brought forth that cannot help but be 
more than beneficial. We will assume 
that there are five, six or ten boys in 
every community who were called 
from school by various circumstances, 
and were unable to go farther in the 
routine of high school. They have 
grown just a few years older since that 
time, they have seen where they lacked 
in the knowledge that they now desire. 
They have decided to take advantage 
of the short course and attend at every 
chance. If the short course be of the 
gas engine, rotation of crops, legumes, 
phosphates or any other portion of the 
farm world, surely a diligent scholar 
can derive at least some portion that 
will be far reaching and serve its pur- 
pose in that particular farmers’ life- 
work. Whether it be a sermon at 
church, a chautauqua lecture, a gradu- 
ation speech, a farm bureau meeting, a 
Kiwanis banquet, after dinner speech 
or political talk you gain some passage 
of good food for thought. We all do. 

“We are going to divide the short 
course into several departments or 
branches. Good fruitfulness will grow 
or be the outcome of any one of them 
I am sure, if applied. Like liniment 
on the bruised part, there will be no 
good if not applied. Should the young 
man take the short course to learn the 
fundamental facts of a gas driven en- 
gine, he will have derived the bene- 
fit of knowing more about it. Other- 
wise it is a machine. If he knows its 
inner secret parts and portions, then it 
‘is more than a machine. If he can 
clean, repair, adjust, remodel, rebuild 
and eare for that machine then the 
father and mother of that boy should 
be repaid for his short course and feel 
proud of him. It would be the boy’s 
knowledge that would prolong the life 
of that gas engine, that auto, or that 
tractor. It would save delay at an im- 
portant, time when work is urgent and 


time is money. It would save expense 
when otherwise work would stop until 
the hardware dealer, the garage re- 
pairman or the expert was sent for and 
tardy in coming. The boy could and 
would make mistakes at the repairing, 
but by his mistake this time he would 
profit next time. 

“Utilizing the off season is perhaps 
something that I. should mention. 
Usually January of each year is what 
we call the farmers’ off season. It is 


T. P. PETTIGREW 
Publisher, Post 
Roanoke, III. 


a time of year on the farm when the 
chores are the chief portion of duties. 
The boys on the farm, in some com- 
munities, are likely to forget the 
duties of reading, mending, collecting 
data or a knowledge of books. A neat, 
warm workshop with tools would be 
one excellent way to employ one’s time 
at the off season. Let the boy tear 
down the auto and grind the valves, 
let him get the tractor all ready or 
some work whereby the mind and hand 
are employed during the off season. 
“Tt helps to keep the boy on the 
farm. This is perhaps one of the prob- 
lems that has confronted many of you. 
We are under the opinion that each 
short course would be a powerful fac- 
tor in keeping the boy on the farm. 


“It gives valuable assistance to par- 
ents. Presuming that the boy is a 
diligent boy, he is a great asset to the 
farm, his father and his mother. It 
may be shingling the barn for father, 
caring for some defective plumbing for 
mother, or mending the broken table 
for sister. 


“The short course produces an in- 
centive to continue. We are firm be- 
lievers in making something an in- 
centive to go farther, get more, go 
higher, achieve, and secure that for 
which you seek. In music, in ped- 
agogy, in art, in astronomy and in 
farming there are incentives. In music 
the task is never finished, there is 
more to learn and more to be learned. 
In pedagogy one secures a certificate 
to find that an incentive will make 
him work to gain another degree. So 
with the short course. It would be an 
incentive to go onward and continue 
along that work. 


“T think the short course joins the 
father and son and farm just a little 
bit closer. Son relates to father just 
what he hears that night at the supper 
table, and father thinks that night as 
he lies on his pillow, “That sounds 
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good, what Willie has been telling me. 
I’m glad he likes it and glad that he 
told me. I know he is interested and 
enjoying it. But next day Willie says 
to Dad, ‘Say, Dad, come and go into 
town today and hear the specialist tell 
us about the carburetor. You know 
that old carburetor on the tractor has 
been giving us a lot of trouble.” Dad 
answers, ‘Believe I will go, Will.’ So 
off they go, father and son to the lec- 
ture. 

“T think the short course joins the 
school and farm life, or if they have 
been separated, it brings about a re- 
union. The short courses are spon- 
sored by the Boards of Education, using 
their teachers to act as a go-between 
to farmer and school. Our teachers go 
to the farm yard, the grain fields, the 
orchards, the poultry house, the seed 
house, test the corn, spray the trees 
and in general keep in constant touch 
with the rural boy and his father. If 
the short course has reunited a boy 
and his father to the school or if it - 
has converted one farmer and his 
family of boys to become familiar with 
modern means of exterminating ver- 
min or learning the art of more crops 
to the acre, or more eggs to the flock, 
then it has joined the school and farm 
many-fold. 

““In Union there is strength.’ This 
is my final plea in this short sketch of 
the short course. The farm, the school, 
and the university join the trio and we 
are strong. We must have them all, 
and all of them must be joined to gain 
that strength of union. As we travel 
over the steel rails in a. railroad coach, 
going at a rapid pace we look out of 
the windows and see acres and acres 
of land. Perhaps we sit in an auto- 
mobile going over the long expanses of 
concrete highways. On either side we 
observe farms under us. These farms 
are growing products to feed the world’s 
people some time and some where. 
The crops must go through a trans- 
formation, before they become products 
for food. We might gain some knowl- 
edge by a general observation of what 
the other fellow did just over the 
fence, but with the aid of the winter 
short courses, followed by bulletins, 
farm journals and books one might 
gain a knowledge far more worth 
while. 

“As a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation at our community at Roanoke, 
Illinois, we are voicing the sentiment 
of the entire Board, our superintendent 
and our agriculture teacher that the 
short course was a big winner and 
every one who attended was highly 
pleased as to its goodness and great- 
ness.”’ 


A Word from Colorado. 
From Edwin A. Bemis, of Littleton, 
Colorado, field manager for that state, 
under date of December 4, the United 
States Publisher is in receipt of a let- 
ter from which we quote a part refer- 
ring to the picture of field managers 
taken at the recent meeting in St. 
Louis: 
. “Just received the United States 
Publisher, and I want to compliment 
you on the front cover. Of course you 
knew it would make us all happy if 
you put that picture on the front, and 
we are certainly glad to see it. 
“The Publisher is getting better 
every month and it is one of the pub- 
lications I look forward to each time.” 
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MONTANA EDITOR RAVES 
WHEN HE READS A POEM 


It has been the constant policy of 
the United States Publisher to bar 
from its columns the stale jokes about 
delinquent subscribers, the poverty 
stricken printer, and a number of 
other references to editors that are by 
no means applicable to the present day 
editor. In our November issue we 
published the address of a California 
editor entire, for it was a good one, 
without paying much attention to the 
poem that has been printed so many 
times throughout the country with 
which the editor closed his remarks. 
Here is the way C. J. Doherty, presi- 
dent of the Times Publishing Com- 
pany, Winnett, Montana, felt after 
reading the poem: 

The United States Publisher, 

Springfield, IIl., 

Gentlemen: 

On page eight of your November edi- 
tion I find a poem entitled “The Little 
Country Paper.” : 

This is the kind of stuff that makes 
the young men in the country weekly 
business today rave and tear their 
hair. Don’t you think the country 
weekly business has progressed in the 
last 25 years? Do you think we are 
still a bunch of simps who accept a 
load of wood from “Silas Jiggers” for 
a year’s subscription? Do you think 
we still wet our stock and feed it thru 
a Washington? Do you think it 
“crude and homely’ when its daring 
editor originates make-up style that 
the city man hesitates to try? Did you 
‘ever stop to think that you can stock 
the average grocery store, the average 
shoe store, the average hardware store 
in the average town with the money 
the “crude and homely” newspaper has 
invested in a linotype? Do you know 
that the average town’s general store 
carries no greater investment than the 
average country weekly? Do you know 
the country weekly pays a printer and 
operator as much as the bank cashier 
gets in the same town? Do you know 
that the debating clubs are now Com- 
mercial Clubs or a Chamber of Com- 
merce which is of valuable assistance 
in building up the city and country? 

Is it not time we cease belittling our 
own business? 

I have trained several apprentices 
and my greatest difficulty was in off- 
setting this antique propaganda that 
the country weekly is a charitable in- 
stitution rather than an up-and-coming 
business that requires intelligence, 
tact, ability and rare energy for which 
it pays well both in standing in the 
community and monetary returns. 

I suppose I should have waited until 
I cooled off before writing this—but I 
didn’t. However, I am inclosing a 
parody on the poem mentioned. I 
went as far as I could with it. ~ Let 
some other indignant country editor 
complete it. 

Yours very truly, 
C. J. DoHERTY. 

We agree with Editor Doherty that 
“The Little Country Paper” poem 
needs revising and are sorry that he 
did not find time to complete the poem 
he started, but we have handed over 
the few lines that he wrote to the 
only member of our editorial force who 
has nerve enough to attempt to write 


poetry, and always does that with fear 
and trembling as he remembers the 
poetry that was submitted to him 
when he was a country editor, and this 
member has revised the original. Our 
readers will at least agree that the 
poem is an improvement over the 
original in so far as the omission of 
some of the objectionable portions is 
concerned, but if those who can do 
better have suggestions to offer we 
should be pleased to hear from them 
as we fear this is a poem that will 
always be quoted in its original or 
some other form, and there is need 
of its being written in such manner 
that the country paper publisher will 
enjoy hearing it or reading it. Here 
is the revision as we think Editor 
Doherty may have wished it written: 


THE LITTLE COUNTRY PAPER. 


It’s a four or eight page paper pre- 
pared by honest men, 

And it’s not filled up with crime news, 
written with a wicked pen. 

It isn’t printed daily, with an “extra” 
every hour, 

And the editor’s not selling all his in- 
fluence and power. 

It gives its pages freely for any worthy 
cause, 

But it don’t stand up for people who 
break the country’s laws. 

It’s only issued weekly and it has 
original style, 

And when it arrives I gladly put the 
daily by awbile. 

I don’t find in its pages tales not fit 
for one to read, 

But I see that friends of Silas Jones 
have done a kindly deed, 

That when he broke his shoulder blade 
while working hard one day, 

The neighbors came from far and 
near to help him save the hay. 


I see again the faces of the friends I 
used to know 

In the dim and distant fancies of the 
happy Long Ago; 

And I read up in one corner that the 
Woman’s club will meet, 

That the city council opened bids for 
paving Jackson street, 

Or that the business men have formed 
a new commercial club 

So that these men in fellowship their 
elbows soon may rub. 


There are never hosts of scare heads 
filling up a half a page, 

But its columns teem with good things 
for the youth or for the sage. 

It may have no group of pictures of 
the city’s bathing beauties, 

But I read what Reverend Tompkins 
told the people ’bout their duties; 

And it says that “Tom Shaw marries 
Ella Edgerton tonight,” 

Not that some flirting city woman kill- 
ed her husband in a fight. 


It’s a credit to the nation—that same 
little country sheet, 

And it \itells about the pcople of the 
kind I like to meet. 

When I read of friends of former days 
my eyes are often blurred, 

Yet it’s always more than welcome, 
and I read its every word. 

And no reading to a city man a greater 
joy can give 

Than the little country weekly, printed 
“where he used to live.” 
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I’m glad to know that people now 
treat the country printer “white,” 

That he, like other business men, gets 
a profit that is right. 

He now has more invested, and is pay- 
ing higher wages,: 

But the paper shows the difference 
when I glance through its pages. 

And for him I have a warm spot in 
my heart, I must confess, 

For a great improvement has been 
made in the country weekly press. 


Practical Help is Found. 

“T find much of practical help in the 
United States Publisher for my classes 
in journalism,” writes C. T. Ryan, 
Director of Courses in Journalism, 


Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Iowa. 


EVANSHIRE 


In Chicago's Most Beautiful Suburb 
LVANSTON 


Within 20 


to 30 minutes of Chicago’s Loop 
by handy train or elevated, the 
Evanshire has every big city ac- 
commodation in a setting of 
matchless beauty. Many of 
Chicago’s wealthiest men have 
settled in Evanston and made it 
the most beautiful Chicago sub- 
urb. Evanshire equipment is 
new and of the best, an excel- 
lent cafe offers both table d’hote 
and a la carte service, and every- 
thing is most moderately priced. 


The Evanshire is at Main 
and Hinman Streets in 


Evanston, not far from the 
shore of Lake Michigan, 
Rates are as low as $3.00 
a day for single and $5.00 
for double rooms, all, of 
course, with bath. Write 
today for descriptive folder. 
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INSPIRATION COMES 
BY ELBOW RUBBING 


“For Pete’s sake,’ exploded the ed- 
itor to the new man, “get out and rub 
elbows. You can write, but you 
haven’t anything to write about. The 
way you keep to yourself, you might 
as well be one of those frogs impris- 
oned in a block of stone—alive, but 
what of it? Here! Look out of the 
window! What’s that big building— 
the one nearly all glass?” 

“A factory. They make—” 

“T know what they make. They 
don’t make it out of nothing, either. 
They have to have something to work 
on. Suppose with their building and 
machinery and workmen, they never 
wiggled a finger to lay in material to 
work up. D’you suppose they’d turn 
out anything, do the world any good, 
make any money? They’d go broke in 
short order. 

“That’s what ails you, Keedrick. The 
world is full of people thinking things 
and doing things—action, achievement, 
plans, ideas, hopes, fears, success, fail- 
ure—and you don’t wiggle a finger to 
find out about it. 

“VYou’re making yourself a useless 
plant—your equipment going to waste 
—no material to work your machinery 
on. People everywhere to get it from, 
and you won’t or don’t rub elbows 
with -’em. 

“Son, take it from me, elbows are 
one of the greatest sources of inspira- 
tion and ideas you'll ever find, and 
if you don’t go forth’ and rub ’em— 
if you don’t crawl out of the hole and 
hop around among the live ones, 
where things are doing and ideas are 
idea-ing—you’re going to become as 
worthless for writing purposes as that 
frog, shut.up in the solid rock, is 
for catching flies.’—‘From the Brown 
Owl’s Oak,” The Writer’s Monthly. 


EDITORIALS SENT OUT 
ON “RESPECT FOR LAW”’ 


The Washington Press Association, 
116 Commercial Hall, University of 
Washington, Seattle, sent out a series 
ot four editorials on “Respect for Law” 
to be published in newspapers, one 
each week during January, with the 
apparent purpose of continuing the 
series. The first four are well worded 
and if future editorials are of the 
same type, publication of the series 
should be beneficial. The president of 
the Washington Press Association, 
Fred L. Wolf, publisher of the Miner, 
Newport, Wash., wrote the editorial 
for release January 11, 


SERVICE THE BIG THING 
FOR ADVERTISERS—ADAMS 


“Tf an advertiser presents an adver- 
tisement that you believe will not war- 
rant the expenditure, refuse it or have 


it rewritten so that it will bring 
results,” that is what George Mack 
Adams, publisher of the Wyandotte 


Record and Delray News, in Michigan, 
is the policy that newspaper follows. 
He believes his success is attrib- 
utable to this sort of service, that it 
is his duty to sell not only space but 
also service, making an earnest and 
sincere attempt to have every adver- 
tisement “bring home the bacon.” If 
an advertisement fails to pay, an at- 
tempt is made to find out the reason 
and use this experience to prevent fur- 
ther failures. 


Editor Adams was born in Jackson, 
Michigan, January 1, 1882. He started 
to learn the newspaper business as a 
devil in the office of the Plymouth 
(Mich.) Mail. He went to Detroit in 
1898, then worked successively on 
dailies in Muskegon, Alpena and Han- 
cock, Mich. Straying into Illinois, he 
purchased the Williamsville Index and 
Elkhart News on August 6, 1903, ran 
it four and a half years, and then came 
back to Michigan, where he purchased 
the St. Louis Leader. This he later 
sold and became managing editor of 
the Green Bay (Wis.) Daily Gazette. 


In 1910 he purchased the Wyandotte 
(Mich.) Record, which he has con- 
ducted ever since, building it up from 
a $1,400 proposition to a plant now 
worth around $75,000 and doing an 
annual business of over $75,000. Mr. 
Adams, in 1920, built his own brick 
office on the main street of his city. 
Besides the Wyandotte Record, a six- 
teen page paper with a circulation of 
10,400 weekly, he publishes the Delray 
News, which consists of eight pages 
and has a circulation in Detroit of 
15,000 copies. The two papers employ 
six reporters who devote their entire 
time to gathering news. A _ service 
woman is employed, whose sole duty is 
to call upon farmers and people of the 
smaller communities gathering news 
and creating good will for the Record. 

In line with his desire to render 
service, Editor Adams has provided a 
complete service department for adver- 
tisers, and has available some-of the 
best advertising services in the coun- 
try. His office has its own linotypes, 
perfecting press that prints from a 
roll, and other equipment in keeping. 
The Record and News has on the pay- 
roll 51 people, 15 of them being em- 
ployed in the office and 36 of them 
newsboys. 

The Record has been one of the most 
urgent and consistent boosters of Wy- 
andotte for over fifteen years. It has 
advocated, and in many cases, inau- 
gurated the movements that have 
resulted in Wyandotte growing in fif- 
teen years from 7,200 population to 
over 33,000. The Record building was 
built purposely for the business. There 
is a private office for the publisher and 
editor, another for the advertising 
manager, desks for the city editor, so- 
ciety reporter and feature writer, and 
the three reporters and office girls. 
The back office is arranged to get the 
greatest amount of work done in the 
shortest space of time. The press 


room containing the big perfecting 
press is separate from the composing 
room. The building is heated by a 
hot water plant. 


STUDENTS COMPILE LAWS 
CONCERNING LEGAL NEWS 


Sponsored by the Southern Califor- 
nia Editorial Association, students in 
“The History of American Journal- 
ism” class at the University of South- 
ern California have commenced the 
compilation and arrangement of all 
California laws which refer to legal 
publications and legal news in the 
press, under the direct supervision of 
Mare N. Goodnow, of the U. S. C. 
School of Journalism. 

Lee Conti, editor-in-chief of the S. C. 
Daily Trojan, Margaret Morrison, Sam 
Friedman, also on the Trojan staff, 
Mamie Louise Leung, Chinese student 
at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, and Grant Flint constitute the 
student group which is undertaking 
the research and compilation task, 
with the idea that when the legal jour- 
nalistic laws are accumulated the re- 
sult will provide the newspaper editors 
of the state with useful information 
in compact form. 

According to Prof. Goodnow, with 
the aid of the Southern California Hd- 
itorial Association the data gathered 
will be published in book form and 
copies later distributed to every mem- 
ber of the association. 


Editor Saves Child’s Life. 


Ernest Cowper, assistant dramatic 
editor of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
it has just been learned, was the means 
of saving the life of a child in the 
Lusitania disaster. Cowper was a pas- 
senger on the Lusitania at the time 
of the disaster, on his way to France 
as correspondent for a Canadian news- 
paper syndicate. 

In the confusion, after the ship was 
struck by a torpedo, a 6-year-old girl 
came to Cowper and offered: 

“Tf you will take care of me I’ll be 
your little girl.” 

“IT picked her up in my arms and 
jumped overboard,” Cowper said. ‘“Af- 
ter three hours’ floating in the icy 
waters, an Irish fishing boat sighted 
us. My hands were frozen fast to a 
deck chair I had grasped.” : 

The child was placed in a home. De- 
tails of the incident were learned when 
Cowper was recently awarded $6,000 
by the German reparations committee 
for ill health attributed to shock and 
exposure. 


Newspaper Plant on the Air. 


One night recently, states the Lino- 
type News, the London Daily Mail 
“put on the air” for fifteen minutes a 
reproduction of the mechanical sounds 
made in the production of the Daily 
Mail. At that time millions of Eng- 
lishmen heard for the first time the 
rumble of printing presses turning 
out a daily newspaper. They also 
heard the clicking of typewriters, the 
clatter of Linotypes, and the sound of 
makeup men’s mallets as the workers 
planed the pages on the stones before 
shooting the forms to the stereotype 
machines. It is understood that the 
directions given by the city editor 
were not reproduced. 
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MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
IS THE MOST NEGLECTED 


Declaring that the printing of a 
newspaper is a manufacturing opera- 
tion, and one of the most difficult and 
expensive, Charles F. Hart, mechanical 
superintendent of the New York Times, 
speaking before members of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion recently at White Sulphur Springs, 
explained that it is the time element 
that makes newspaper printing highly 
expensive. 


“There is not an industry in the 
country that has been so sadly neg- 
lected by the engineer,” he said. ‘The 
general layout of many newspapers 
has been left to the printing press 
builder, regardless of efficiency. Pub- 
lishers have yet to learn the lesson 
of the ‘high cost of cheapness.’ 


“There are two important factors— 
quantity and quality. In general 
manufacturing one would state quality 
first. But a fairly well printed paper, 
out on time, is of much more value 
to readers and advertisers than a well 
printed paper that misses its deliveries. 

“One of the real problems, owing to 
this all-important time element, is to 
produce the raw material in the shape 
of advertising and other copy in a 
steady flow to the office of the publica- 
tion and to have it handled through its 
clerical staffs as quickly as possible 
and reach the composing room in the 
shortest possible time. If the pub- 
lishers would adhere to a reasonable 
closing schedule for advertising copy, 
they would make the first step toward 
cutting costs. The news department 
is gathering news and not manufac- 
turing it, and it is impossible to keep 
a steady flow of copy going to the com- 
posing room. I do think, however, 
there is too little thought given in the 
news and editorial rooms to keep 
copy moving. 
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“Tt is far beyond the province of the 
mechanical department to correct the 
abuses surrounding advertising copy 
in the composing room. 

“A mechanical department will be 
at its peak of success when its various 
branches are working as a unit. The 
composing room, engraving room, ster- 
eotype room, press room, mail and 
delivery rooms are of equal impor- 
tance. Friction is fatal. 

“In rambling around newspaper of- 
fices throughout the country, one often 
hears the foreman of the press room 
say— ‘I can’t print with the plates the 
fellow in the stereotype room is giving 
me. His metal is not good; his mats 
are not good’—and the stereotyper 
comes back—‘Your blankets are bad; 
rollers no good; your men don’t know 
how to print.’ The stereotyper mean- 
while is damning the composing room 
for high and Jow lines and bad metal. 

“Some of the most successful me- 
chanical departments I have seen are 
those where some coordinating head 
kept the various departments in step 
with each other. 

“On the larger papers, it is not a 
serious overhead expense to employ a 
superintendent. On the smaller papers 
the head of one of the three mechan- 
ical departments may act as superin- 
tendent, clothed with authority by the 
publisher. 

“To my mind, the stereotype room 
is the keystone of the mechanical 


structure both for quality and quan- 
tity. A well organized, snappy ster- 
eotype room will cut down press room 
and mail and delivery room costs, and 
will greatly simplify many of the com- 
posing room problems. There are not 
many elements that enter into a good 
stereotype plate, and there are no 
secrets in the work. Some stereotyp- 
ing foremen make a more substantial 
mat than others. But generally ster- 
eotype methods are standard. 


“The question of stereotype metal is 
unfortunately often misunderstood. 
Lead, tin and antimony, with the melt- 
ing point of antimony 1166, lead 621 
and tin 450, is most difficult to keep 
in a perfect mixture unless it is well 
taken care of. Metal analyses by as- 
sayists are deceptive. I have taken a 
piece of plate and cut it up into six 
pieces and sent it to six different 
analysts, all of high repute, and each 
has returned a different analysis. Your 
metal man is as important as your 
family doctor. 


“Centralization has tended to trans- 
form the metal business and the old 
time metal man, who could analyze by 
the working quality and appearance 
of the plate, is fast passing; the the- 
oretical, high-pressure salesman tak- 
ing his place. 

“Large newspapers should mix their 
own metal. It is not a difficult under- 
taking. I doubt if any money would 
be saved, but a consistent stereotype 
metal would be produced. This ap- 
plies also to linotype metal. 
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“With sextuples, octuples and double- 
sextuple, the pressman’s responsibil- 
ities have increased enormously. There 
is not enough differential in the pay of 
the pressman in charge of a large 


press over the journeyman simply 
working on the press, putting on 
plates, etc. We have, in our own 


office, several young fellows who have 
been in line for promotion several 
years. They will not take the responsi- 
bility for the performance of a press 
printing a large daily newspaper for 
one dollar a day more in wages than 
the assistants on the press are re- 
ceiving. In order to produce a well- 
printed paper, you must have a good 
sheet of newsprint paper, of good 
color and surface (not high finish) 
and reasonably good running qualities. 
At the present price of paper, $70 a 
ton, at the mill, publishers should in- 
sist on a Suitable sheet of good print- 
ing and running qualities. 

“Another necessity for good print- 
ing is good copy, both for advertising 
illustrations and news pictures. 

“Some of the larger papers, in re- 
cent years, have employed a man work- 
ing direct from the business office who 
is familiar with printing quality, with 
power to reject advertising copy that 
will not reproduce. It has always 
been a mystery to me why the adver- 
tiser will spend several hundred dol- 
lars for an advertisement and refuse 
to spend a few additional dollars to 
produce a good cut or illustration. He 
will even send in a poor mat taken 
from a flat stereo. 

“Tn newspaper printing there are no 
secrets, no short cuts to success. We 
will presume the press blankets are in 
good shape, not too hard and not too 
soft; the rollers in good condition and 
well set; the impression in the hands 
of an experienced pressman, with a 
quick-drying black ink. He can only 
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produce what is in the plate. Fully 
90 per cent of the quality of the print- 
ing must be put in the plate before it 
reaches the press room. There has 
been a procession of press room fore- 
men in and out of some of the large 
metropolitan dailies in this country, 
many of them displaced for causes 
over which they had no control. 

“Rew realize,’ he said, “the large 
amount of money that has been wasted 
in ink experiments. * * * In the past tén 
years, with the advent of faster run- 
ning presses, ink makers developed a 
method of mixing carbon black with a 
mineral oil and passing it rapidly 
through special, high-speed grinders. 
This ink could be manufactured more 
cheaply. ** * It is the only commodity 
in newspaper manufacturing we are 
using today that is cheaper than it was 
previous to 1914. 

“Newspaper publishers are in a most 
unique position in the manufacturing 
end of their business. They really 
have no mechanical competition be- 
tween each other. I think publishers 
can offer no better service than the in- 
auguration of a Bureau of Mechanical 
Standards and Research, as suggested 
last April. This bureau could function 
by a series of bulletins, keeping the 
publisher informed as to mechanical 
progress; to answer all questions and 
give advice on new equipment, layout 
of new plants, and also when needed 
advice on the all-important labor prob- 
lem. It would take a year or two to 
get this bureau established and a going 
concern, but it would build for the fu- 
ture. On the question of standards, so 
important in this age, it would be of 
immense value. 

“The accepted standard of a great 
many of the large paper sizes now are 
8 columns, 12% ems. There is a tend- 
ency among publishers to go even fur- 
ther, to 9 columns, 12 ems. One thing 
to bear in mind with this change, is 
the question of the paper-making ma- 
chines.. For more than a year two of 
the New York papers wanted to go 


‘from 7 to 8 columns but the paper 


makers could not supply 73-inch rolls.” 


JAPANESE DAILY OMITS 
CRIME; CHICAGO PAPER 


In a recent interview, Seija Tachi- 
bana, graduate of Waseda University, 
Tokyo, Japan, who recently started 
editing and publishing in Chicago Dai- 
Nippon, a daily newspaper printed in 
Japanese, stated why he deliberately 
leaves out reports of crime in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Because there never will be enough 
space to persuade me to publish them. 
They do not help us. I agree with 
the claim that publication of reports 
of crime merely promotes more crime 
and do not want to be guilty of this. 
Our people are not interested in such 
reports, anyway. This daily newspa- 
per is edited to maintain ideals and 
has utterly no conflict in any way with 
American ideals promoted by English 
newspapers.” 

This Japanese daily has now been 
issued for several months and the 
editor states that its circulation in- 
eludes practically every Japanese in 
the middle west. Headds: “It is pub- 
lished to provide the facts about local, 
national, and international affairs— 
which we frequently find garbled in 
some of the big, sensational newspa- 
pers, I regret to say.” 
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MANY STATESMEN EDITED 
PAPERS 100 YEARS AGO; 
TOOK POLITICAL STAND 


(Second of a series of sketches of 

newspapers over 100 years old.) 
Beaver (Pa.) Argus. 

For over one hundred years, a suc- 
cession of patriots, statesmen, and 
warriors have edited the Beaver Ar- 
gus, now eighteen years past the 
century mark, and published at Beaver, 
Pa., continuously since February 1b; 
1808. : 

The Beaver Argus has been issued 
under its present name since August 
2, 1843. Previous to that date it was 
known as the Beaver Western Argus. 
“Tt is a disputed question whether we 
are in the West or in the Hast,’ Hd- 
itor William Henry explained in his 
announcement of the change in name, 
“the armory commissioners placing 
us precisely on the dividing line of 
these geographical positions. We have 
long been disposed to drop the ‘West- 
ern’ part of our head and make it 
more local and appropriate to our 
position.” 

Among the warrior-statesmen who 
have edited the Argus was the late 
Colonel M. S. Quay, United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania, and the 
greatest political organizer the Key- 
stone State has ever had. During the 
earlier years of the paper, another 
United States Senator, General Abner 
Lacock, temporarily took hold of the 
Argus, in which he launched a vigor- 
ous campaign against his foe, Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson. Captain Thomas 
Henry, officer in the War of 1812, and 
representative in Congress for three 
terms; Captain James S. Rutan, Civil 
War soldier and former speaker of the 
Pennsylvania Assembly; and _ other 
soldier-statesmen-editors guided the 
destinies of the paper. The present 
publisher Bernard Kramer, served in 
the United States Navy during the 
late war. He succeeded the late Smith 
Curtis, Civil War chaplain, who edited 
the Argus for 48 years until his death 
in 1921. 

Once during its lifetime of 118 years 
the Argus came near to suspending. 
In the issue of Wednesday, September 
17, 1862, (the day of the battle of 
‘<Antietam), the following paragraph 
appeared: 

“The editor. of. the,» paper >. G. 
Nicholson, enlisted in Captain Dar- 
ragh’s company of three years. men, 
(he was given the position of 5th 
sergeant-R) and is now with his 
regiment. The acting editors, Rutan 
and Anderson, both volunteered under 
the late call of the Governor and left 
for Harrisburg on Monday. We are, 
therefore, left without sufficient force 
to carry on the paper properly. We 
will try to do the best we can under 
the circeumstances—‘ANGELS can do 
no more.’ The country seems to re- 
quire all able-bodied men and the 
next call may leave the Argus without 
even 
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Other paragraphs from time to time 
during the Civil War period indicated 
that the paper was being issued under 
difficulties. The frank acknowledg- 
ment was made in the issue of August 
31, 1864 that “We are compelled to 
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Office of Lawrenceburg (Indiana) Press 


issue a half sheet this week. Mr. 
John Tallon, one of our hands, volun- 
teered this week, and we are left with- 
out sufficient force to issue a full 
sheet.” Failures based on such loyalty 
are always pardonable. 

With the part the Beaver Argus has 
played in the history of Beaver Coun- 
ty, third richest county in the state 
of Pennsylvania, the newspaper has 


established itself as an “old standby’ 


in many homes of the district. Its 
files are a rich storehouse of local his- 
tory. Together with the Beaver Coun- 
ty Historical Society, the paper re- 
cently issued a large special edition 
commemorating the 125th anniversary 
of the county’s incorporation in 1800. 

The present editor and publisher, 
Bernard Kramer, was formerly secre- 
tary and managing editor of the 
Bayonne (N. J.) Evening News. At 
the age of eighteen, he established 


. “the American Art Student” in New 


York City together with the late 
Thomas P. Garrett, brother of Garret 
Garrett, in 1916. This publication, a 
technical magazine for art students, 
achieved international popularity. Mr. 
Kramer sold his interest in the mag- 
azine to the present management four 
years ago. 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Press. 

The Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Press is 
just closing what its publishers declare 
is the most successful year of its long 
existence, having started in 1825. It is 
twenty-two years younger than the 
town, as Lawrenceburg was laid out 
in 1803 and is the third oldest town 
in the state of Indiana. 

As might be expected, considering 
its age, the Press has had a checkered 
and varied career. It was first called 
the Indiana Palladium, and the first 
number was issued January 7, 1825, 
published by M. Gregg and D. V. Cul- 
ley. In its salutatory was this declara- 
tion: “We profess ourselves to be 
Republican, warmly attached to the 
best interests of our country, and we 
pledge ourselves to publish a paper, 
founded upon purely Republican prin- 
ciples, uncontrolled by factions and 
unbiased by party spirit.” 

Later the paper merged into the 
Western Watchman published by 
Gregg, and still holding to Republican 
principles. The first issue of The 
Western Watchman came out March 
10, 1830, and was distributed from 
horseback to its readers. 


The management of the paper was 
taken over by C. F. Clarkson in 1831, 
when this declaration was made: “The 
great principles which this press shall 
mention will be these of the Union of 
the American system. It will sup- 
port Henry Clay of Kentucky for the 
next President.” 

After it left the hands of Clarkson 
it appeared in 1850 under the name 
of the Independent Press published 
by H. L. Brown and James E. Goble, 
edited by O. B. Tarbett. It was taken 
over in 1851 by the Rev. W. W. Hib- 
ben, who on June 9, 1852 had asso- 
ciated with him J. P. Chew, who be- 
came the owner October 20, 1852. In 
April 1856 it became the property of 
E. F. Sibley. On June 8, 1864 it be- 
came the Union Press, published by 
Lyman Knapp, and urging a vigorous 
prosecution of the war and the aboli- 
tion of slavery. The cause was well 
heeded in the city and county, as four 
regiments were raised and sent out 
from Lawrenceburg. 

In 1867 it came back unto the hands 
of J. P. Chew bearing the name of the 
Lawrenceburg Press. He conducted 
it until June 28, 1878, when he sold 
it to Major James EH. Larimer, he 
going to Xenia, Ohio, where he estab- 
lished The Gazette, continuing to is- 
sue that paper until last year when 
he died in his 92nd year. ; 

In 1883 the Press was sold to Ed- 
ward S. Smashey, who later became 
connected with Archibald Shaw and 
together they ran the paper until 
January 1910, when it was sold to 
George J. Cravens, who after two 
years of ownership sold it to William 
G. Glover, who began to modernize 
the office by the installation of a 
Model 5 Linotype, being the first type 
setting machine ever bought for Dear- 
born County. 

In May, 1919 Mr. Glover sold it to 
the present owners, D. Paul Ziegler and 
his two sons, Elmer A. and Lewelling 
A. Ziegler. Mr. Glover not. being a 
printer, the paper lost prestige until 
it had only about 800 readers, but un- 
der the new management it has grown 
and prospered until its readers today 
number about 3,000. Its owners de- 
clare that it has the largest circula- 
tion of any paper in that section of 
the state. This is the motto it has 
borne for the last half centry: “The 
most satisfactory newspaper in Dear- 
born County.”’ The office is now equip- 
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ped with a Model 14 Linotype, having 
its own casting and saw trimming ma- 
chinery, fully prepared to use a mat 
service in its advertising. The paper 
is still true to its first principles, be- 
ing staunchly Republican. 


Steuben Farmers’ Advocate, Bath, N.Y. 


The Steuben Farmers’ Advocate has 
existed uninterruptedly for 110 years. 
It is the only Democratic paper pub- 
lished in Steuben County, and has 
a county-wide circulation and influ- 
ence, being issued at Bath, N. Y., the 
county seat. 

It was first known as the Steuben 
and Allegany Patriot and founded by 
Captain Benjamin Smead in 1815. The 
first effects, a second-hand printing 
press, type and other material were 
shipped from Albany that year, part 
of the way by water and part by land 
over rough roads, made almost im- 
passable by freshets, and upon arrival, 
the fragments were hastily assembled 
and the newspaper started. 

In 1822, the name was changed to 
Farmers’ Advocate and Steuben Ad- 
vertiser. In 1857, the office and plant 
were destroyed by fire. In August 
1860, the paper was sold to Anthony 
L. Underhill and the name changed’ to 
The Steuben Farmers’ Advocate. The 
paper remained in the Underhill 
family until 1924, during a period of 
more than 60 years. In 1922, the 
Prattsburg News, a long established pa- 
per in a nearby town, was combined 
with it. The present owner, Merritt 
M. Landon, a young man twenty-five 
years of age, started his printing ex- 
perience at the age of eight, learning 
the case in his father’s plant at An- 
gola, N. Y. and assumed the com- 
plete management of a weekly news- 
paper in Western New York at the age 
of eighteen years. 


Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock. 
The Arkansas Gazette is the oldest 


newspaper. published west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. It was established in 
1819 at Arkansas Post, and in 1821 
was moved to Little Rock where it has 
since been continuously published, ex- 
cept for a short time when the Fed- 
erals occupied the city during the 
Civil War. 


It has had many owners. The pres- 
ent management dates from 1902, Its 
editor is J. N. Heiskell; managing 


editor, Fred Heiskell; manager, Fred 
W. Allsopp. 

During all these years the Gazette 
has maintained its position as a lead- 
ing newspaper of Arkansas. 


Easton (Md.) Star Democrat. 


The Easton Star Democrat publish- 
ed at Haston, on the far famed East- 
ern Shore of. Maryland, is about to 
celebrate its one hundred and twenty- 
sixth birthday. This paper was 
brought into being in November 1800 
and has been published continuously 
since then, except for a period during 
the Civil War when it was suppressed 
by order of President Lincoln for its 
sympathetic editorials for the South- 
ern cause. 

The first editor was Thomas Perrin 
Smith, a Virginian. Moving to Eas- 
ton, he made it his home and was ap- 


pointed postmaster there. He held 
that office for many years. The paper 
has had very few owners. Mr. Smith 


continued in charge until 1832 when 
the paper passed to the control of 
other persons. In 1846 another change 
was made, lasting three years. Dur- 
ing the next 38 years it was controlled 
by Thomas K. Robson. After his 
death the paper had a checkered ca- 
reer, being owned by four different per- 
sons at short intervals until 1910, when 
the present owners took charge. 

It is published in a county of less 
than twenty thousand people; has a 
circulation of nearly four thousand 

and enjoys the distinction of 


going into every white home 
in Talbot County, save, per- 
haps, less than a hundred. 
Being close to Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, the daily pa- 
pers of these cities come into 
Easton twice a day, thus giv- 
ing abundance of general 
news. The present manager 
of the Star Democrat con- 
ceived, back in 1910, the idea 
that a paper devoted strictly 
to local interests would meet 
a cordial support. This has 
proved true. The Star Dem- 
oecrat publishes nothing ex- 
cept matters of Jocal interest 
and is considered today one 
of the most valuable newspa- 
per properties on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. A sale 
of stock of the Company, re- 
cently made necessary to set- 
tle an estate, brought out 
bids five and a half times in 
excess of the par value of 
stock. One or two private 
sales since then have been 
even higher than this. 
Starting with the old Wash- 
_ ington hand press, the. Star 
Democrat. has successfully 
kept abreast of the times in 
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mechanical equipment. It is 


new using a Duplex Ro- 
tary Webb press; uses two 
linotypes, three automatic 


1% 
presses, a book press and one hand 
feed press. The plant is housed in a 
three-story building with a frontage 
of sixty feet. It is one of the best 
equipped plants in that section of the 
country. Stereotyped plates of any 
kind have not been used in the paper 
for ten years and every item appear- 
ing is given careful scrutiny by the 
editor or his assistant. The make-up 
of the paper is modern and attractive. 
Its editorial page is pronounced to be 
one of the ablest in Maryland; 20 per 
cent. of the present circulation is 
traced directly to the editorial feature 
page. 

The Star Democrat was the largest 
contributing factor‘in making Easton 
the modern little city it is today. The 
paper educated the people to the neces- 
sity of modern sewerage system, 
municipal light and water plants and 
paved streets. This education extend- 
ed over a period of some years but 
resulted always, when the decisive 
time came, in an overwhelming vote 
for progress, until it is today a mod- 
ern small city of something over four 
thousand people. 

’ Three or four news stands sell near- 
ly 800 papers each week. The paper 
consists of from 12 to 14 pages, seven 
columns to the page and has an ad- 
vertising patronage amounting to over 
3,500 columns of advertising per year. 


The Easton Gazette. 


The Eastern Gazette and The Fastern 
Shore Intelligencer was first publish- 
ed in 1817, Monday December 15th. 
For probably the last hundred years 
the words “And the Eastern Shore In- 
telligencer” have been omitted. The 
present management has a copy of 
this paper in the office showing that 
it is 21x26, with four five-column 
pages. 

The Haston Gazette and the Eastern 
Shore Intelligencer was preceded by 
the Eastern Shore Intelligencer. A 
copy of this paper dated Tuesday 
Morning, July 12th, 1803; volume 14, 
number 678, indicates that the East- 
ern Shore Intelligencer had been pub- 
lished as early as 1789. The copy of 
the Eastern Shore Intelligencer mea- 
sures 16 x 191%, and is dated at Eas- 
ton, Maryland, “published every Tues- 
day Morning” by James Cowan. 

The Easton Gazette and The East- 
ern Shore Intelligencer has had quite 
a few changes and is now published 
on Thursdays, being now six columns 


and running from eight to ten pages, 


154%x21. The paper was under the 
management and editorship of Wilson 
M. Tylor for many years. Mr. Tylor 
was a man of literary attainments, a 
Quaker and a republican in polities. 
He sold out the Easton Gazette to the 
Gazette Publishing Company in about 
1912. Since then there have been four 
or five editors. The present editor is 
J. Waters Russell. 

Easton, where the paper is publish- 
ed is the seat of Talbot County which 
has a population of over 20,000. The 
Easton Gazette is a good advertising 
medium, going to 20 states in the 
union. 


Chestertown (Md.) Telegraph. 


The Chestertown (Md) Telegraph 
was the first paper published at Ches- 
tertown, it being started in 1825 by a 
Mr. Michael, who was succeeded by 
Mr. Cann. The paper was changed a 
few years later to Kent Bugle, Capt. 
William P. Mathews, editor. George 
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Vickers, Spencer and Crane, and Sen- 
ator Vickers followed in succession, as 
editors. 

In May, 1839, the name was changed 
to Kent News, and on the seventeenth 
of November James H. Plummer and 
William B. Usilton became its editors. 
Upon the death of Mr. Plummer in 
1892. Fred G. Usilton became part 
owner. It is now owned by Fred G. 
and William B. Usilton, sons of Wil- 
liam B. Usilton. It has a circulation 
of 2,350, a clientage unsurpassed, and 
occupies an exalted position in the 
county. It is at the forefront of all 
progressive movements. 


NEBRASKA CITY PAPERS 
UNITED IN NEWS-PRESS 


The Nebraska City News was recent- 
ly purchased by the Press Printing 
Company, of that city, and the two 
papers were consolidated and are now 
known as the Nebraska Daily News- 
Press, a morning and evening publica- 
tion. This corrects the statement made 
in the December issue of the United 
States Publisher, due to wrong infor- 
mation having been given us, that the 
News was sold to E. N. Marvin, of 
Beatrice, Neb. 

The News was the oldest newspaper 
in Nebraska, having been established 
at Bellevue, Neb., November 14, 1854, 
as the Palladium. The first stick of 
type was set by Thomas Morton, whose 
relatives sold the News in its final 
transfer. The paper was never out 
of the Morton family for 71 years. In 
1885 the Palladium came to Nebraska 
City and was known as the News. It 
was a weekly until 1876. 

The Nebraska Daily Press, born 
“The People’s Press,’ was established 
in 1858 and has run continuously since. 

The consolidation is that of two of 
the oldest newspapers in Nebraska and 
was brought about for the reason that 
it was not possible for either paper to 
serve its field properly in competition, 
high costs having forced the merger, 
the same causes which are forcing 
consolidations elsewhere. 

Nebraska City is a town of 8,000 and 
is the site of Arbor Lodge State Park, 
the center of Nebraska’s fruit-raising 
belt, the home of the School for the 
Blind, and a hog-packing headquarters. 


PLAN FOR SECURING NEWS 


FROM VOLUNTEER SOURCES 


Crombie Allen, editor and part own- 
er of the Daily Report, Ontario, Calif., 
has put into practice a novel and orig- 
inal idea, which aids his reporters in 
getting local news items. 

He had the words “Send in The 
News” printed in large type at the top 
of a large supply of copy paper. Un- 
derneath the suggestion were printed 
detailed instructions, such as “Tell 
What, When, Where, and Who” and 
“Be sure to write initials and spell 
proper names right.” 

Every school teacher in the city was 
sent several sheets of the special copy 
paper and a letter requesting that he 
report all of his school news. The 
copy paper was also distributed at 
stores about town. It has been the 
means of bringing in news which would 
otherwise have been missed and has 
led to the developing of a number of 
valuable school news sources. 


HOOSIER BASKETBALL 
AND ITS REPORTERS 


(By Kenneth N. Rinker, City Editor, 


Greensburg Daily News, Greensburg,’ 


Ind.) 


Many types of sport have produced 
a literature of their own, but it has 
remained for Indiana newspaper men 
to evolve a type which is probably 
closer to the average man and woman, 
to those who are not dyed-in-the-wool 
sport fans to which the other sports 
make their plea, than the literature of 
the diamond, gridiron, turf or ring. 
That sport is basketball, which is 
carried to greater heights in Indiana 
than in any other state in the Union. 


Over 700 high school teams—and 
every bit as many independent teams 
—belonging to the Indiana State High 
School Athletic Association, battle for 
the state championship across a 
twenty-game season. Each team in a 
city of over 4,000 has one or two news- 
papers rabidly (sic!) pulling for it, 
and with but a few exceptions the 
sports editors of these papers (who 
are most often the city editor, the 
owner, or some bright young high 
school chap) daily conduct their col- 
umn. These columns are different 
from anything in newspaperdom, al- 
though they smack, in their way, of 
the “columns” conducted by well- 
known humorists for the metropolitan 
dailies. 


But the basketball columns of In- 
diana are more personal even than 
these. There is a camaraderie among 
the scribes, who pass banter back and 
forth in their paragraphs, which is 
found nowhere else. These scribes get 
to know each other through their col- 
umns even better than they know the 
various basketball teams throughout 
the state, and that they do know those 
teams pretty well is evidenced by the 
way they keep tab on each other’s 
remarks and make merry comment 
upon each and every thing which oc- 
curs in the game on those Friday and 
Saturday nights upon which the 700- 
odd teams do battle. 


The columns, with but few excep- 
tions in the cases of a few backward 
scribes who feel it beneath their dig- 
nity to write lightly, are fountains of 
wit and humor, never harmful, but 
revealing a pretty solid understand- 
ing of human frailty and modern 
bunk. Versification has reached bed- 
rock and is a well-established feature 
of most columns. The scissors and 
paste pot are even more necessary 
here than on the desk of the city ed- 
itor, for a clipped verse or paragraph 
and a snappy or caustic comment ap- 
pended constitutes one of the features 
of the columns. By these means and 
original work they frequently cover a 
quarter-page in each day’s issue. 


Basketball scribes have developed 
for themselves a rare province, in 
which they can do about as they wish. 
Through their columns they flay a 
referee for poor sportmanship and 
there is no come-back. They berate 
members of the team for breaking 
training, and the public supports them 
in heart even though, for the sake of 
its vaunted loyalty to “our boys,” it 
tells the scribes they are “bugs.” They 
call each other by their first names or 
by the names of their columns, and 
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the fans feel the spirit of it all as if 
they were doing the writing them- 
selves. They have built up the sport 
in Indiana to a point where it is of 
more widespread interest than any 
other sport and has enabled almost 
every school in the state to erect, 
within the past five years, a modern, 
large-capacity gymnasium, which not 
only pays for itself but pays dividends 
into the school fund. 


The names of the columns are in- 
teresting: Casual Comment, Hard- 
wood Double Dribbles, Hittin’ ’Em and 
Missin’ ’EKm, Post Mortem, Short 
Passes, Drippings of the Draperies, 
Markin’ ’Hm Up, Hardwood Hash and 
Net Tabs are some of the best known 
in the state. 


Whether the columns have built up 
the sport or the sport has built up 
the columns, is a moot point, but there 
is no doubt but that these basketball 
columns are more widely read, by both 
old and young, child and parent, than 
any other line of sport writing. 


GOV. RICHARDSON IS 
‘“‘FRIEND’’ TO EDITORS 


Governor Friend W. Richardson of 
California, president of the California 
Press Association and former owner of 
the San Bernardino Daily Times In- 
dex and the Berkeley Daily Gazette, 
presided at the semi-annual conven- 
tion of the association held at Sacra- 
mento, November 13-15. 


It was learned at this meeting that 
29 California editors have been ap- 
pointed to state positions by Governor 
Richardson. They are: 


W. A. Shepard, Auburn Herald, Nev- 
ada Exposition Commission. 

John E. King, Hemet News, State 
Printer. 

M. F. Cochrane, San Rafael Inde- 
pendent, member State Harbor Com- 
mission. 

David J. Reese, Ventura Free Press, 
president State Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

W. F. Mixon, Woodland Mail, secre- 
tary of State Highway Commission. 

F. J. O’Brien, Chico Enterprise, 
member of the State Board of Control. 

J. R. Gabbert, Riverside Enterprise, 
Real Estate Commissioner. 

F. D. McPherson, Santa Cruz Senti- 
nel, member of State Redwood Park 
Commission. 

H. R. Braden, Braden Printery Co., 
San -Francisco, member of the State 
Board of Control. 

Harry lLutgens, Sebastopol Times, 
private secretary to Governor. 

J. O. Hayes, San Jose Mercury, -re- 
gent, University of California. 

B. A. Forsterer, Oakland Tribune, 
member Veterans’ Home Board. 

William H. Marsh, Roseville Trib- 
une, superintendent Motor Vehicle De- 
partment. 

George H. Rhodes, former Mendocino 
county publisher, State Board of For- 
estry. 

Harvey Johnson, Banning Record, 
Supervisor Riverside county. 

S. D. Merk, Burlingame Advance, 
member of State Board of Education. 

Oran A. King, Jackson Ledger, dep- 
uty Real Estate Commissioner. 

George D. Squires, attorney Califor- 
nia Press Association, Redwood City, 
Railroad Commissioner. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


Calendar. 


Jan. 22—Journalism Day, University 
of South Dakota, Vermilion. 
22-283—Kansas Press Association, 
34th annual meeting at 
Salina. 
22-23—Annual midwinter meeting 
of Oklahoma Press Asso- 
ciation, Oklahoma City. 
22-23—Annual winter meeting of 
North Dakota Press As- 
sociation at Minot. 
22-23—-Semi-annual meeting of 
Kentucky Press Associa- 
tion at Louisville. 
23—Connecticut Editorial Asso- 
ciation meeting at New 
Haven. 
28-29—Midwinter meeting of In- 
diana Republican Edi- 
torial Association at In- 
dianapolis. 
29—New Hampshire Weekly Pub- 
lishers’ Association, winter 
meeting at Boston. 
29—Northeast Missouri Press As- 
sociation, meeting at Ma- 
con. 
1—International Press Founda- 
tion convention, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 
1—Select List of Ohio Daily 
Newspapers, Columbus. 
1-2—Advertising Managers 
New York at Syracuse. 
4-6—Michigan Press Association, 
annual meeting at Lan- 
sing. 
5-6—New York Press Association, 
annual meeting. 
8—New Jersey Press Association, 
midyear meeting at Stacy- 
Trent Hotel, Trenton. 
11—Indiana Democratic Editorial 
Association at Indianapolis. 
11—Missouri Republican HEdi- 
torial Association, annual 
meeting at Springfield. 
11-13—Wisconsin Press Associa- 
tion, winter meeting at 
Milwaukee. 
15-16—Illinois Press Association, 
‘winter meeting, at Chi- 
cago. 
16- 17—Inland Daily Press Associ- 
ation, annual meeting, at 
Chicago. 
19-20—Minnesota Editorial Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting 
at New Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 
19-20—Indiana Weekly Press As- 
sociation, annual meet- 
ing at Indianapolis. 
21—South Dakota Press Associa- 
tion, annual meeting at 
Sioux Falls, third week in 
month. 
Feb. 25-27—Nebraska Press Associa- 
tion, annual meeting at 
Hastings. 
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January 17 was the date of the Tuc- 
son meeting of the Arizona Press Club. 


The annual meeting of the North- 
west Missouri Press Association oc- 
curred at St. Joseph, January 8 and 9. 


Middle Tennessee’s Press Associa- 
tion’s meeting was held January 8 at 
Nashville. 


The midwinter meeting of the Ala- 
bama Press Association took place at 
Montgomery, January 9. 

The fourth annual Newspaper Day 
was held January 14 at the Southern 
Branch of the University of California, 
in connection with the Southern Cal- 


ifornia Editorial. Association of which 


Ben H. Read is managing director. 


Rochester was the place of meeting 
of the Western New: York Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association held January 
16. 


“Advertising Follies of 1925” was 
the name of the annual Christmas play 
put on by the San Francisco Advertis- 
ing Club, December 23. 


The Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association was scheduled to 
meet January 19 at Harrisburg. 


Twin Falls, Idaho, entertained the 
State Editorial Association January 8 
and 9. Institutional publicity and the 
county printing law were the two 
principal features announced for con- 
sideration. 


The. Advertising Club of Miami re- 
cently passed a resolution asking the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World to make an effort toward pre- 
venting the “use of advertising for the 
purpose of attacks against the State 
of Florida, which lower the dignity 
and power of the printed word and 
bring advertising, which is such an 
important factor in modern industrial 


‘life, into disrepute.” 


“Tt Will Be Done Better in 1926” 
was the motto which blazed in elec- 


tric lights above the speakers’ table 


at the annual banquet of the em- 
ployees of the advertising department 
of the Chicago Evening American held 
at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, re- 
cently. Herman Black, publisher of 
ithe paper, was toastmaster, and among 
the speakers was the editor, W. A. 
Curley. 


J. J. McConnell was elected pres- 
ident of the Newspaper Representa- 
tives Association of Chicago, at the an- 
nual election held recently, at the 
Morrison Hotel. The new vice-presi- 
dent is George Noee. Berry Stevens 
was re-elected secretary and H. HE. 
Scheerer, treasurer. 


BARGAIN IN NEWSPRINT 
ROLLS—ONE END DAMAGED 


On the thirteenth of December the 
stock room of the Daily Republican, at 
Belvidere, Illinois, was flooded with 
water and over a carload of roll news- 
print standing on end was soaked for 
about ten inches. Joe E. Tabor, the 
manager, is wondering how: he can 
dispose of it in the most profitable 
manner. While he has an offer of 
$20.60 per ton F. O. B. Chicago, he is 
hoping for a better market and will 
be glad to hear from anyone in re- 
gard. to this. 

The stock was made by Grandfather 


'Falis Mills, of Merrill, Wis,, and is 


35-500 basis, consisting of 44 70-inch 
rolls, five 5234-inch rolls and one 35- 
inch roll, all on iron cores. 
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NORTH DAKOTA EDITOR, 
GERALD P. NYE, GIVEN 
SEAT AS U. 8S. SENATOR 
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Climaxing a five week’s battle by 
western progressives, the senate on 
January 12, seated Senator-Designate 
Gerald P. Nye, youthful republican in- 
surgent of North Dakota. 

The result came as a distinct sur- 
prise to administration leaders who 


U. S. SENATOR GERALD P. NYE 
Editor, Griggs Co. Sentinel-Courier 
Cooperstown, N. D. 


had opposed the seating of Nye on the 
constitutional issue that Governor A. 
G. Sorlie had no power to make the 
appointment. 

By its decision in seating Nye, the 
senate inferentially ruled that a United 
States senator is a “state officer” as 
this claim was raised by Nye’s sup- 
porters in arguing that Sorlie had 
power to fill all vacancies in state 
offices by appointment. 

The vote was 41 to 39 to seat. 

Immediately after the vote, Nye was 
sworn in as the junior senator from 
North Dakota. As the oath was ad- 
ministered by Vice President Dawes 
there were cheers and applause on the 
floor and in the galleries. 


Two Associations Consolidate. 


Two well known printers’ organiza- 
tions of Southern California, the Old 
Baldy Printers’ association and the Or- 
ange Belt Printers’ association, have 
consolidated into a new body, to be 
known as Orange Belt Employing 
Printers’ association. ‘ 

' The consolidation took place at a 
recent meeting held at Ontario, Calif., 
and the following officers elected: Har- 
ry W. Hammond, business manager of 
Wil- 
liam B. Westland, editor and owner of 
The Upland News, vice president; Mrs. 
Ella Cross of San Bernardino, secre- 
tary; and Jake Proctor of Pomona, 
treasurer. More than 30 printers and 
publishers attended the meeting. Ben 


‘Read, secretary of the Southern Cal- 
“ifornia “Editorial association, was the 


principal speaker. 
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IDAHO PUBLISHER ASKS 
FOR TEMPORARY ACTION 
ON PRINTED ENVELOPES 


The following letter has been re- 
ceived from the editor of the Meridian 
(Idaho) Times: 


“United States Publisher, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


Dear Sir: 


““T have written you previous to this 
in regard to the envelope printing 
monopoly of the government. It may 
be an old subject but sometimes it 
takes many years to right a wrong 
and especially if that wrong grows 
more firmly entrenched as the years 
go by. 

“As a newspaper man and a job 
printer I am in favor of relief but 
have no arbitrary plan which I would 
force to the exclusion of any other, 
for this reason: ‘The bureau that con- 
trols the printing of these envelopes 
does not care to give up the socialistic 
job of printing the bulk of the envel- 
opes of the nation, and will not let go 
without a struggle. 

“T believe the National Editorial As- 
sociation desires what is in effect pro- 
hibition. I am in favor of this also, 
but pending its accomplishment we 
should have regulation and restriction. 


“Tet the post office committee make 
a price for printing these envelopes ac- 
cording to an accredited trade list 
used by prnters, plus the regular par- 
cels post rate to the buyer‘s home; 
also plus the price for envelope stock 
bought in say 25,000 lots. 

“This would show the good will of 
the government in inviting private 
competition and at the same time 
would not restrict or interfere with 
the government’s demand for a wide 
use of the return card. 

“This would in no way reduce the 
use of government stamped envelopes, 
either the convenience of which can- 
not be gainsaid. But the local printer 
could hasten delivery of an order by 
printing the return card in his office. 

“In conclusion I would say that an 
‘emergency exists’ and something 
should be done now, and the plan I 
suggest would not require new legis- 
lation. Government envelope printing 
in Idaho is growing by leaps and 
bounds. In Boise this week I was 
told by the state purchasing agent that 
the bulk of the envelopes are now 
being printed this way. Formerly it 
was the custom to go to the postoffice 
and wait the pleasure of a clerk and 
a month’s time in getting some return 
card envelopes. 

“Now a pleasant fellow from the 
postoffice waits on the state officials 
with samples and prices, soliciting and 
urging the buying of such envelopes 
‘because it will increase the revenue 
of the Boise office and keep us in the 
class in which our proud city belong.’ 
Then he proceeds to get orders for as 
high as 30,000 envelopes for a single 
bureau. These come at the time and 
in quantities to suit, and there is no 
further trouble, as the _ postoffice 
promises continuous service. 

JoHN F. Batrp.” 

Editor Baird is right in regard to 
the need for even temporary relief 
from this unfair competition. It is 


JOHN F. BAIRD 
Editor Times, Meridian, Idaho 


possible, however, that the postoffice 
committee and some members of con- 
gress may think it sufficient to offer 
such a raise in price as a substitute 
for complete prohibition of government 
printing. Definite action by congress 
is desired in order that it may not be 
necessary to constantly be appealing 
to the postoffice committee for fair 
treatment in regard to price. 


FIVE WISCONSIN EDITORS _ 
JOIN SIGMA DELTA CHI 


President Glenn Frank and five em- 
inent Wisconsin editors were initiated 
as associates into Sigma Delta Chi, 
honorary journalistic fraternity, at the 
University of Wisconsin, December 13. 

The editors were: John L. Meyer, 
Milwaukee, the National Printer-Jour- 
nalist; John F. Cunningham, Racine, 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist; A. M. 
Brayton, the Madison State Journal; 
W. TT. Evjue, the Madison Capital 
Times; and W. H. Bridgman, the Stan- 
ley (Wis.) Republican, former presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Press Associa- 
tion. President Frank was formerly 
editor of The Century Magazine. 

Fifteen undergraduate and _ grad- 
uate students were initiated at the 
same time. The Wisconsin chapter of 
the fraternity will be host to the na- 
tional convention next November. 


NEW YEAR’S EDITION. 


Three sections, 38 pages, were used 
in the New Year edition of the South- 
east Missourian, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
It is of interest to note that the Mis- 
sourian Printing and Stationery Com- 
pany, from its commercial printing 
alone, has more than doubled its re- 
ceipts in five years, the volume of 
business: for 1925 being $65,333.78. 
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LIVE MATTER IS NEWS _ 
BUT DEAD MATTER IS 
ONLY INFORMATION 


“Tf newspapers are to be improved, 
it will come through the education of 
the people and the organization of 
political information and intelligence.” 
This belief is expressed: by Professor 
Robert E. Park, University of Chicago 
sociologist, in a volume, published by 
the University, on the modern city. . 


“Tt is true that we have not studied 
the newspapers, as biologists have 
studied, for example, the potato bug,” 
he says. “But the same may be said 
of every political institution, and the 
newspaper is quite as much a political 
institution as Tammany Hall or the 
board of aldermen. .We have grum- 
bled about our political: institutions; 
sometimes we have sought by certain 
legislative devices to exorcise and ex- 
pel the evil. spirits that possessed 
them. 


“On the whole, we have been in- 
clined to regard them as sacred and 
to treat any fundamental criticism: of 
them as a sort of blasphemy. If 
things went wrong, it was not the in- 
stitutions, but the persons we elected 
to conduct them and an incorrigible 
human nature, who were at fault. 


“What then is the remedy for the 
existing condition of the newspapers? 
There is no remedy. Humanly speak- 
ing, the present newspapers are about 
as good as they can be. If the news- 
papers are to be improved it will come 
through the education of the people 
and the organization of political infor- 
mation and intelligence. 


“Tt is the existence of a critical sit- 
uation which converts what was 
otherwise mere information into news. 
Where there is an issue at ‘stake, 
where, in short, there is a crisis, there 
information which might affect the 
crisis one way or another becomes 
‘live matter.’ Live matter is news; 
dead matter is mere information.” — 


PHILADELPHIA TRIBUNE 
OBSERVES ANNIVERSARY 


In honor of its forty-second birthday, 
the Philadelphia (Pa.) Tribune issued 
a special edition of four sections, eight 
pages to each, and an eight page il- 
lustrated supplement, the latter printed 
in sepia ink on fine book paper. The 
illustrated section was especially fine, 
one page of it being devoted to pic- 
tures of various members of the Trib- 
une force and views taken in the office 
and plant. E. Washington Rhodes is 
editor, Bertha Perry Rhodes managing 
editor. The Tribune is a member of 
the National Negro Press Association 
and is one of the best of the many 
that are now being printed to help 
form favorable public sentiment for 
the race, as well as to give an abun- 
dant amount of interesting news. 


Various newspapers in Illinois are 
using editorials written by students of 
journalism at the State university, the 
students having been assigned certain 
papers for which to write their ed- 
itorials. 
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HAPPENINGS ALONG THE PACIFIC COAST. 


By W. Leon Roper, Ontario, California 


GETTING THE NEWS 
WITHOUT FRICTION 


(By W. Leon Roper, Ontario, Calif.) 


Many newspapermen let people talk 
them out of perfectly good news; and 
there are others 
who go after the 
news so aggres- 
sively that they 
are continually in 
hot water. 

The first kind 
cannot answer the 
plea, ‘Please don’t 
put my name in 
the paper.” 

The second class 
too often main- 
tain the hard- 
boiled attitude, 


“CBSE. Fea Wales thal 
whether you like 
it or not.” 


W. Leon Roper 


I contend that 
getting a news story is like making 
a sale. You have to talk your man 
into giving you the facts and sell him 
on the idea that it is going to do him 
good instead of harm. 

It takes imagination and persuasive 
power to make a sale. The same qual- 
ities are needed to get a story when 
an effort is being made by some one 
to withhold it. You must be able to 
visualize how it is going to benefit 
the man from whom you are getting 
the information. In nine cases out of 
ten it will help him in some way. 
Instead of giving up and weakly agree- 
ing with him that having his name in 
the paper in connection with the news, 
is a bad thing, persuade him that it 
is to his best interest. 


Apply what salesmanship psychology 
you know. “Get the news but make 
’em like it.’ And at the same time, 
you will be developing a helpful at- 
titude of mind. You will be learning 
to look at things through the other 
fellow’s eyes, which is always an aid 
in any business. 


GETS REAL NEWS STORY 
FROM LITTLE INCIDENT 


W. E. Westland, editor and publisher 
of the Upland News, which according 
to its own printed statement appears 
“daily except Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Saturday, and Sunday,” and 
has “less than a million circulation 
per issue,” recently started something 
new in Southern California. He had 
a local cartoonist draw @ caricature 
of him, pecking away at his trusty 
typewriter, and is using the cartoon 
to head his front page editorial column 
of “Just a Little of This and That.” 
“Bill,” as everyone in Upland knows 
Editor Westland, is noted for his or- 
iginal humor. 


One night last August, when the 
newspaper correspondents at the fa- 
mous monkey trial at Dayton, Tenn., 
had led everyone to think of galluses 
and suspenders by describing daily 
those worn by Clarence Darrow, de- 
fense attorney, Editor Westland hap- 
pened to attend a city council meeting 


in Upland. Now the monkey trial did 
not have connection with the council 
meeting, but “Bill” got curious about 
the suspenders of the councilmen 
present. It was an unusually hot night 
for California and as the meeting pro- 
eressed, the councilmen one by one 
shed their coats. 

Finally all of the councilmen were 
coatless except one. The heat was 
stifling and everyone looked at the one 
man who remained conventionally at- 
tired. Westland’s curiosity was arous- 
ed as he later confessed in a story in 
the News, and he had a growing sus- 
picion that the councilman was wear- 
ing a dirty shirt or one with a hole 
in it. Why. else should he prefer to 
melt under a coat? But at last the 
man did remove his coat. “Bill” looked 
closely. The shirt was a clean one 
and did not have a hole in it. The 
only thing unusual was the council- 
man’s suspenders. They had those of 
Clarence Darrow beat. for size and 
thickness. 

To many reporters or editors, the 
council meeting would have been a 
very ordinary one. But not so to 
“Bill.” The human interest story, 
which he got out of the meeting was 
better than anything the council did. 


E. P. CLARKE DAILY DEAN 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


E. P. Clarke, editor of the Riverside 
Press, Riverside, Calif., is the dean of 
daily newspaper publishers in South- 
ern California, having just celebrated 
his fortieth anniversary in this line 
of work. He has presided over the 
destiny of the Press for the past 31 
years. 

Mr. Clarke’s newspaper career begar 
at Ontario, Galif., in 1885, when he and 
his brother, Arthur F. Clarke, estab- 
lished the Ontario Record. The Rec- 
ord is still published. After nine years 
with this paper, he acquired the Press. 
In length of service, his record is 
only exceeded by that of Henry Kuchel, 
of the Anaheim Gazette, a weekly. 

In addition to being an editor of 
note, Mr. Clarke is also chairman of 
the state board of education and is 
considered one of the keenest political 
prophets in the southern part of the 
state. 

Commenting upon Mr. Clarke’s rec- 
ord, John E. King, former editor of the 
Hemet News and at present state 
printer, said recently in an editorial 
in the News, ‘His long tenure is par- 
ticularly notable, because 30 years ago 
Riverside was not much of a town and 
the Press was not much of a news- 
paper compared to the status of both 
the town and the paper today. In 1892 
the hinterland of Southern California 
was practically a desert and Riverside 
was a town of less than 2,000, situated 
in what was then a part of San Ber- 
nardino county. Hemet had barely 
been started, and it is doubtful if the 
population of the territory now com- 
prising Riverside county was more than 
5,000. There were a few years of a 
temporary “boom” and then a long 
period of waiting until the country 
amounted to anything. Other news- 
paper editors came and went, but 
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Clarke stayed on the job, and the news- 
paper of which he has been the guid- 
ing editorial spirit through all the 
years, some lean and others fat, has 
advanced to a sure and prosperous 
place. Riverside owes much to the 
little colony of people of hope and 
faith; those who saw through the 
gloom of the early morning something 
of the grandeur and potentiality of 
the future.” 

Included in the editorial tributes to 
Editor Clarke is the following from 
the Long Beach Press-Telegram: 

“Tf he would, and perhaps he will 
before he lays down his gifted pen, Mr. 
Clarke could write an interesting vol- 
ume on the development of Southern 
California during these four decades, 
nor would he be limited in his presen- 
tations to the publishing craft. He 
could speak authoritatively of general 
business, of the factors of growth 
which stand out as the most notable 
in the progress of the world, of politics 
and public affairs, and especially of 
those notable chaarcters whose lives 
are so closely interwoven with the 
building up of this southwestern em- 
pire. Mr. Clarke has devoted much of 
his energy to cultural matters, and has 
found opportunity for striking service 
as a member of the state board of edu- 
cation. 

“Mr. Clarke is worthy of the very 
high esteem in which he is held in 
the ranks of journalism, and in the 
public service. His influence ever has 
been for the promotion of those con- 
structive and uplifting ideals which 
consistently have characterized the col- 
umns of his Press.” 

Brother editors throughout the Un- 
itted States may also be interested to 
know that Mr. Clarke plays basketball 
at the Riverside Y.M.C.A. gymnasium 
for exercise. 


ANAHEIM PAPER REACHES 
ITS 55TH ANNIVERSARY 


The Anaheim Gazette, Anaheim, 
Calif., the second oldest newspaper in 
Southern California, recently celebrat- 
ed its fifty-fifth anniversary. The San 
Diego Union is the oldest newspaper, 
having been established in 1868, two 
years before the Gazette. 

Throughout the years, the Gazette 
has remained a weekly and that is an 
unusual record, other weeklies started 
in Southern California in pioneer days 
having become dailies. The Ontario 
Record, founded in 1885, is still issued 
as a weekly but is the weekly edition 
of the Daily Report. However, the 
Gazette has never had any connection 
with:-a daily. 

Perhaps more interesting than the 
history of The Gazette is the history of 
Henry Kuchel, its editor and owner. 
He helped get out the first edition of 
the Gazette, and for 38 years has 
been its editor and owner. The 
Gazette, which has seen Orange county 
grow from a population of 1,000 to 
100,000, is still “going strong.” 


Homer D. King, editor of The Hemet 
News, solved the Christmas problem in 
an original manner this year by as- 
sembling various ‘‘observations” from 
his pen which have appeared in the 
News into an attractive booklet. The 
booklet was printed in holiday style 
and sent to his many friends, 
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SECOND NORTH CAROLINA 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE 


GIVES TWO-DAY PROGRAM 


Problems in regard to six definite 
departments were discussed at the 
Newspaper Institute held January 13- 
15 at Chapel Hill, Ny Gy understhe 
auspices of the North Carolina Press 
Association and the University Exten- 
sion Division Department of Journal- 
ism News Bureau. This was the sec- 
ond institute of its kind held in the 
State, the first having been held eight 
years ago. Here is the program that 
was prepared for the two-day session: 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 13. 

CHAIRMAN—J. W. Atkins, President 
North Carolina Press Association. 

“Purpose of the Institute,’ J. W. At- 
kins, Managing Editor, Gastonia Ga- 
zette, Gastonia, N. C. 

Address, H. W. Chase, President, 
University of North Carolina. 

“The Newspaper as a Public Utility,” 
Ole Buck, Field Manager, Nebraska 
Press Association. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 14. 

CHAIRMAN—J. W. Atkins, Gastonia 


Gazette. 
“Problems of College Correspond- 
ence,’ Robert W. Madry, Director, 


University News Bureau. 

“A Look at the Future,” Robert Lath- 
am, Editor, News and Courier, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 

“Law and the Press,” R. H. Wettach, 
Associate Professor of Law, University 
of North Carolina. 

“Propaganda and Free Publicity,” 
Open Discussion, led by Dr. E. C. Bron- 
son, University of North Carolina. 

CHAIRMAN—Charles A. Webb, Ashe- 
ville Citizen, Asheville, N. C. 

“Practical Problems of Making a 
Newspaper,’ Hamilton Owens, Editor, 
Baltimore Sun. 43 

“Business Organization,’ Ole Buck, 
Field Manager, Nebraska Press Asso- 
ciation. 

Open Forum. 

Campus tour. 

Play by The Carolina Playmakers in 
the new State Theatre. 

Banquet, Carolina Inn. Program to 
include University Orchestra, concert 
by the Carolina Glee Club, and ad- 
dresses by Dr. Douglass S. Freeman, 
Editor, The News-Leader, Richmond, 
Va., and Professor Frank P. Graham, 
University of North Carolina. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 15. 

WEEKLY SECTION. CHAIRMAN—Lee B. 
Weathers, Cleveland Star, Shelby, N.C. 

“Some Problems of the Country 
Weekly and Their Solutions,” Ole Buck, 
Field Manager, Nebraska Press Asso- 
ciation. 

“A Practical Accounting System for 
Weeklies,’ EH. E. Peacock, Professor of 
Accounting, University of North Caro- 
lina. 

“The Country Weekly and the Com- 
munity.” "M. V. Atwood, Business Man- 
ager, Observer-Dispatch, Utica, N. Y. 
Open Forum. : 

DAILY SECTION. CHAIRMAN — J. A. 
Parham, Charlotte Observer, Charlotte, 
Nac : 

“Some Aspects of Freedom of the 
Press,” Gerald W. Johnson, Professor 
of Journalism, University of North 
Carolina. 

“A Survey of Daily Newspapers of 


North Carolina,’ M. V. Atwood, Busi- 
ness Manager, Observer-Dispatch, 
Utica, N. Y. 

“Problems of Circulation.” 
minute discussions. 

“Cooperation for Better A. P. Serv- 
ice.’ Open discussion led by repre- 
sentative of the Associated Press. 

GENERAL SESSION. CHAIRMAN—A. C, 
Honeycutt, Editor, Stanly News Her- 
ald, Albemarle, N. C. 

“The Press and the Public: An 
Ethical Problem,’ N. A. Crawford, 
Author, and member of staff of U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

“Advertising Problems,” James 
O’Shaughnessy, Executive Secretary, 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. Headquarters, New York 
City. 


AMATEUR EDITING SEEMS 
TO HAVE PLEASED NONE 


Amateurs are at a disadvantage with 
professionals, and the experiment made 
in several Mid-Western cities where 
proprietors of newspapers turned them 
over for a day to people who thought 
they could improve on the work of 
the regular news editors has proved 
no exception to the rule. The result 
of the day’s work was satisfying to 
neither the readers nor the amateur 
editors, who laid down their blue pen- 
cils with sighs of relief and no desire 
to repeat the experiment. 

The general policy’ of ‘“improve- 
ment,’ as it worked out in widely 
separated cities, was confined to elim- 
ination of crime news or cutting it to 
bare bones and printing it inconspic- 
uously. 

It is undeniable that some newspa- 
pers expand news about crime at the 
expense of other news that deserves 
printing. But to accuse all newspapers 
of this practice would be untrue. To 
say that a murder or a robbery is not 
news would be absurd. And to elim- 
inate such occurrences from the news 
would please none more than the crim- 
inals themselves. 

There is frequent repetition of state- 
ments that publication of crime news 
makes the virtuous vicious, but any- 
‘hing approaching definite proof of this 
is lacking. 

The answer seems to be that while 
the public has a right to demand news, 
and all the news, it also has a right to 
demand good manners. There is a 
wide gulf between the straightforward 
report of the day’s events by persons 
of decent instinets and a vulgar gloat- 
ing over degeneracy. It is up to the 
newspapers to choose their field; and 
it is up to the reading public to choose 
their newspapers as they choose their 
friends.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Ole Buck on the Radio. 

Ole Buck, field manager of the 
Nebraska Press Association and one of 
the most practical and interesting 
speakers among the editors through- 
out the nation, will be heard on the 
air on the evening of January 26, at 
7:15 central time, from KFKX, Hast- 
ings, Neb., on the subject, “The News- 
paper as a Public Utility.” Mr. Buck 
has been delivering a number of ad- 
dresses in various cities this winter, 
his latest being during an eastern and 
southeastern trip the first two weeks 
in January. 


Three- 
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NEWS SERVICE, INC., IS — 
ACCORDED PATENT RIGHT 
FOR RADIO TYPEWRITERS 


. 


International News Service, Inc., 
was favored by a decision of the Law 
Department of the Patent Office ren- 
dered against the Morkrum-Klein- 
schmidt Company, regarding the con- 
flicting claims of the two companies 
for patents on a radio typewriter. 

William S. Gluck, of New York, pat- 
ent counsel for the International News - 
Service, Inc., said: ; 

“The invention in issue relates ‘to 
the operation of a typewriter by radio 
and the International News Service, 
Inc., who are interested in the applica- 
tion of W. G. H. Finch, have actually 
been experimentally transmitting and 
automatically receiving news items: on 
the radio typewriter at relatively great 
distances for some years. An operator 
using the Finch apparatus, .manip- 
ulates a sending device that resembles 
a typewriter and sends his message 
merely by operating the keys of such 
an apparatus in the same way and 
just as if he were operating a type- 
writer to typewrite his news item. 

“This sending apparatus which he is 
operating will cause radio impulses to 
be transmitted through the ether, 
which are picked up. by a second ap- 
paratus far removed therefrom and not 
connected therewith, and this second 
apparatus, or the automatic radio re- 
ceiving typewriter, or any number of 
such machines that may be installed 
in various localities covering a large 
area, would be actually typing the 
message sent through the ether line 
for line and word for word, so that 
the message received will be in type- 
written form and an exact copy of the 
original as sent will be ready for the 
editor. 

“The Morkrum-Kleinschmidt Com- 
pany is the assignee of an application 


filed by one, Brady, which, it was 
claimed, operates somewhat in the. 
same way. To settle the conflicting 


claims, an interference was declared 
to which Brady and Finch were par-° 
ties. Brady was unable to claim a 
date of invention sufficiently early and 
it was therefore held that judgment 
would be entered against him unless 
he could show reasons to the contrary. 
This he attempted to do by claiming 
that the Finch application as filed in 
the Patent Office was inoperative. 
This question was tried out before the 
Law Department of the Patent Office, 
and after a filing of briefs and the 
making of arguments, a decision was 
rendered in favor of Finch and his 
device was held fully operative. 
“In situations of this character, the 
general procedure of the Patent Office 
is to enter a judgment against Brady 
and his assignees, the Morkrum-Klein- 
schmidt Company.” 


McCRAY, SICK, IS OUT 
AS PRISON’S EDITOR 


After serving fifteen months as edi- 
tor of “Good Words,” the monthly 
magazine of the Atlanta penitentiary, 
former Governor Warren T. McCray 
of Indiana has relinquished the edi- 
torial pen. High blood -pressure has 
caused his transfer to less arduous 
duties. 
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MERGER IN ELGIN, ILL., 
UNITES VETERAN PAPERS 


The Elgin Daily News has been 
merged with the Elgin Daily Courier. 
The consolidated paper is known as 
the Elgin Daily Courier-News, and the 
first issue under the new name appear- 
ed Saturday, January 2, 1926. 

The Elgin Daily News was estab- 
lished in 1871. A weekly issue, known 
as the Elgin Advocate, was established 
in 1847. The weekly was discontinued 
a few years ago, and the subscription 
list merged with the Elgin Daily 
News. 

Adam H. Lowrie and Willis L. Black 
had been the owners of the News since 
the 80s, until Mr. Black died in 1916 
and Mr. Lowrie in 1918. A corpora- 
tion had previously been formed and 
upon the death of the fathers, A. Rich- 
ard Lowrie became president and ed- 
itor and Lyman F. Black treasurer 
and business manager. 

The Elgin Daily Courier was estab- 
lished in 1878. 
Col. I. C. Copley of Aurora, IIl., about 
twenty years ago and shortly after- 
wards forged to the front in this field 
in circulation and advertising. It is 
one of the Northern Illinois Group of 
Newspapers. The other two papers 
of the Group are the Aurora Beacon- 
News and the Joliet Herald-News. 

The last publishers’ statements sup- 
plied the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
shows the Courier has a net paid cir- 
culation for the six months ending 
September 30, 1925, of 11,314 and the 
News 8,615. By the merger the cir- 
culations of the two papers is com- 
bined. 

D. A. McKenzie, who came to Elgin 
to the News in 1898 from Akron, O., 
where he was secretary of the Akron 
Beacon-Journal, is president, general 
manager and editor of the consolidated 
paper. He joined the Courier as man- 
aged April 12, 1920, after a 21-year 
service with the News. A. Richard 
Lowrie will be associate editor, C. B. 
Strohm, Aurora, IIll., first vice-presi- 
dent, and Lyman F. Black, second vice- 
president. 

The Courier has been served by the 
United Press and the News by the 
Associated Press. The Courier-News 
will have both services. 


Christmas Party for Employes. 


Employes of the News and the Post, 
at Frederick, Md., enjoyed their an- 
nual Christmas party at Hotel Fred- 
erick on the Saturday night preceding 
Christmas. A dinner, magician’s per- 
formance, story telling and impromptu 
talks combined to make the evening 
enjoyable. As there are two shifts of 
employes, morning ‘and evening, it 
was the first time some of them had 
met. The ten men who have been 
with the company for more than 
thirty years were given special rec- 
ognition. During the course of the 
evening gifts were distributed to the 
employes, while the latter remembered 
the managers, R. E. and W. T. Dela- 
plaine, with presents. L. E. Birely, 
president of the company, was called 
upon for a few remarks. A more 
friendly feeling between all the work- 
ers was a result of the affair. 


It was purchased by - 


IS THIS YOU? 


There was once a man who 
was very anxious to have a 
certain candidate elected to 
office. He spent many an hour 
campaigning for his friend 
and contributed heavily to the 
campaign fund, but on elec- 
tion day he was too busy to 
vote. 

There is an editor who has 
printed many editorials con- 
cerning the government print- 
ing of envelopes, has con- 
demned the practice loudly 
before his job printing patrons, 
but who now is too busy to 
write his congressmen about 
it. 


IS THIS YOU? 


SAMUEL B. ROACH DEAD; 
FORMER ILLINOIS EDITOR 


Samuel Brown Roach, 66, chief of 
the fish and game department of IIli- 
nois, formerly a prominent Illinois ed- 
itor, died at his home in Springfield, 
Sunday, January 17, while asleep in 
his chair at home. He had been suffer- 
ing from neuritis since before Christ- 
mas. 

Mr. Roach was born Sept. 24, 1859, 
at Virginia, Ill., a son of the late Rev. 
and Mrs. Joseph E. Roach. He was 
graduated from Lincoln college, at Lin- 
coln, in the class of 1880, and was ad- 
mitted to the Illinois bar in 1886. He 
married Miss Isabelle Corwine, Lincoln, 
Sept. 10, 1884. Four children were 
born to this union, all of whom with 
his wife survive. They are: Corwine 
E. Roach, president of the Capital City 
Paper Co., Springfield; Joseph K. 
Roach, Chicago; Miss Edith Roach and 
Mrs. Florence Cummings, both of Los 
Angeles. He is also survived by one 
sister, Mrs. J. W. Elder, Decatur, and 
two grandchildren. 

During his early life, and just after 
he was graduated from college, he was 
principal of the public schools at Vir- 
ginia, Mason City and Ashland. He 
was editor of the Mason City Times 
for a number of years and was also 
postmaster of Mason City for several 
terms. Later he went to Kankakee, 
where he served as editor of the Kan- 
kakee Republican for a number of 
years. He later organized the Green 
Bay Free Press at Green Bay, Wis. 

He was active in political, lodge and 
civic affairs. He was a member of the 
A. F. and A. M., Knights of Pythias. 

Funeral services were held January 
19 at the home of his son, Corwine H. 
Roach, 1304 Lowell avenue. The fu- 
neral cortege drove overland to Lin- 
coln, where interment was made. 


Editor Seeks Pcsition. 

Editor and journalist who is con- 
sidering a position on a paper in a 
small town in Illinois prefers one in 
a larger field and would like to hear of 
other opportunities before making 
decision. Address A-23, care U. S. 
Publisher. 
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ANNIVERSARY EDITION 
OF ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 
IS NEWSPAPER WONDER 


If a reader of the Rock Island (IIll.) 
Argus 75 years ago could have picked 
up and examined carefully an edition 
of the paper that was to be printed as 
a new home and anniversary edition 
December 31, 1925, he would marvel as 
much, we believe, as would the man 
who saw a telephone, electric light, 
radio, or any other of the modern 
wonders in use for the first time. So 
accustomed have publishers become to 
seeing steady progress in the news- 
paper publishing line that it is seldom 
that they give thought to the fact that 
advancement in this industry has been 
second to that of no other industry. 
In the 184 pages of the edition devoted 
to Rock Island’s story from frontier 
post to modern community, there was 
no greater change depicted than in the 
40 pages descriptive of the develop- 
ment of the Argus itself. 

The completion of the new home of 
the Argus during the year just past 
came as a fitting climax to the three- 
quarters of a century period, such a 
change from the single upstairs room 
in which the plant was first housed. 
To those of the Potter family who 
today control the paper there must 
come a sense of gratification that it 
has fell to the lot of members of that 
family to be identified with its progress 
for nearly a half century, since 1882. 
The present executives of the J. W. 
Potter Company are, Mrs. J. W. Potter, 
president; John W. Potter (her son), 
vice president and director; Ben H. 
Potter, treasurer and director; F. J. 
Mueller, secretary and director; and 
Miss Marguerite F. Potter, director. 
With the exception of a few brief in- 
tervals, John M. Colligan, managing 
editor, has been identified with the 
Argus for 39 years. The anniversary 
edition was filled so completely with 
good things that it would be impossible 
to do it justice without going into 
lengthy details. ‘ 


MID-WINTER MEETING 
VIRGINIA PRESS HELD 


January 15 and 16 were the dates 
announced for the mid-winter meeting 
of the Virginia Press Association at 
Farmville. Among the speakers listed 
early were Paul Scarborough, ex-pres- 
ident of the Association, on “Value of 
the Editorial Page;” W. Y. Morgan, of 
the Northern Neck News, on “How I 
Made My Newspaper:” L. E. Pugh, of 
the Newport News Press and Times- 
Herald, on “Cost-keeping;” and H. L. 
Williamson, editor of the United 
States Publisher and secretary of the 
Illinois Press Association, on the 
topic, “Building up. a Weekly News- 
paper.” “The Old Time _ Virginia 
Fighting Editor, “was the name of the 
subject of Robert M. Hughes, of Nor- 
folk, son of the.late Judge R. H. 
Hughes, who was one of the fighting 
editors in his life. To Scarborough 
and Morgan was assigned the securing 
of a team each to discuss their topics. 
A visit to the State Normal School at 
Farmville and Hampden Sidney Col- 
lege, a few miles distant, were includ- 
ed in the entertainment features, i 


TEN YEARS IN THE NEWSPAPER GAME 


II. TRAMP REPORTERS. 


(This is the second of a series of 
five stories by 
If you missed the first, 
this one.) 

Like meteors, glowing and bright 
instant, 


Beatrice B. Andrews. 
start with 


then vanishing into 
nothingness with 
an explosion of 
star dust, they 
drifted across the 
limited horizon of 
our Indiana town. 
They were  bpril- 
liant, too, for an 
instant, delight- 
ful and stimulat- 
ing, Their ca- 
reers among us 
ended often in ex- 
plosions some- 
times more  vi- 
olent than those 
of the drifting 
star fragments. 

Star dust, that once were stars, 
these poor but sometimes lovable 
tramp reporters. Human documents 
they seemed to me and how filled 
with human experiences! What ma- 
terial for character studies and how 
fully they had lived! 

True, when in later years The News 
developed a newsroom gang of more 
dependable stuff from among our own 
people, the work of gathering infor- 
mation for the ever eager public 
moved along with a smoothness and 
peace which seemed impossible so 
long as there was a tramp on the force. 
Yet there was lacking something of 
background which they seemed to 
carry with them. And we missed the 
glimpses of the news offices in the 
great cities of the world which they 
afforded us in their stories, told in 
that half hour of reaction and fun- 
making which comes in most newspa- 
per offices between the closing of the 
forms and the roll of the press. 

There was Matty—Perry Matthew- 
son, to give him his full name. He 
had been a-pal of Jim Kenyon’s in Chi- 
cago where both had lost good jobs 
through their weakness for drink. 

Jim, whose home was near Con- 
cordia, held the job of cartoonist on 
The News several times when we were 


for an 


Beatrice B. Andrews 


hard pressed for an artist, and when - 


he was temporarily at home after 
losing some better place. He had 
been with The News for some months 
after losing some better place. He 
had been with The News for some 
months before my advent as society 
reporter. 

Dick Davis told me of Matty’s ar- 
rival. ; 

“There was one grand row one day, 
and Parker fired Jackson for getting 
scooped on a council story. 

“Gee, Jackson was mad. Said he 
was going to throw Parker down the 
stairs. Old Ben had to go out and 
cover the beat himself next day. Then, 
just after the noon train from Chicago, 
Matty rolls into the office, asks for a 
job, gets it and gee! how surprised he 
is to find his old pal Jim sitting there 
digging out chalk plates. Hah, hah! 
_ ‘It is to laugh.’ Course Jim had wired 
him the night before.” 

Jim etched his cartoons on chalk 


plates as there was no electrotyping 
concern in Concordia. The method is 
crude and entirely out of date now 
but Jim got good results with it at 
that except when the boy whose duty 
it was to cast the cartoons heated the 
metal too hot and ruined them. 

Matty was the son of a Presbyterian 
minister, he told us. He was proud 
of his brother who had composed a 
successful comic opera and was over- 
whelmingly in love with a girl who 
was teaching in an exclusive girls’ 
school near Chicago. He let her be- 
lieve he was editing our Concordia 
paper. 

I admired Matty’s cleverness im- 
mensely at first. He could write a 
readable and amusing story with the 
simplest incident as a basis. There 
was one about a goat which was ar- 
rested by the police because it was a 
nuisance in the neighborhood. It was 
a sidesplitting yarn as Matty wrote 
it. ; 

Some of his tricks were most en- 
lightening as to the way in which 
newspaper mistakes can be covered 
up. 

A man was killed in an accident. 
We got his financee’s name as Skid- 
more. The Press had something else. 

Although he knew he was in the 
wrong, Matty called up the editor of 
The Press, posed as Miss Skidmore’s 
brother, gave a fake interview and 
asked that the name be corrected. In- 
terview and correction were published 
by The Press next day, to the great 
joy of the boys on The News. But I 
didn’t put much stock in Matty after 
that. 

Matty and Jim left us abruptly. 

Concordia county was under local 
option that year but the adjoining 
county was not and the saloons in a 
village just over the line did a thriv- 
ing business. 

Matty and Jim got thirsty one day 
at noon and took the interurban elec- 
tric for the “oasis”. 

When they failed to appear at the 
usual hour, Parker began to mutter to 
himself, chewing savagely on an un- 
lighted cigar and running his fingers 
through his always unruly hair. He 
grew more morose with each succeed- 
ing ten minutes, finally storming out 
on the street to pick up a few loose 
ends of news himself. 

“Tramps,” he said, as he banged the 
door. “No seven head and 1:30. What 
I get for having them around.” 

The No. 7 head was the big head- 
line in The News and there must al- 
ways be at least one local story carry- 
ing such a head on page one or the 
day was ruined for Parker—and for 
the force as well. 

Jim was hopelessly drunk when 
they finally appeared at 2 o’clock. 
Matty made a great bluff at writing 
but it was quite evident that the type- 
writer keys wouldn’t stay in their 
places. I can see him yet, getting his 
nose almost down on the keyboard in 
his effort to make the letters behave. 

I had never come into close contact 
with a drunken man before. How TI 
loathed him all at once. His face, 
which had seemed quite goodlooking 
was entirely changed. Only shifty 
eyes, Swollen cheeks and a_ leering 
mouth full of yellow teeth remained. 
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The story he turned in went into 
the wastebasket with a growl of con- 
tempt from Parker. It wasn’t even 
readable. 

“Whash ole man have to shay?” 
they asked Dick, when Parker had 
stamped his way down to the compos- 
ing room to oversee the “putting to 
bed” of the edition. 

“Oh, you'll get canned all right,” 
Dick told them cheerfully. 

Parker was hard pressed, however, 
and let that lapse slide. 

But the next time we said goodbye 
to both Matty and Jim. 

It was really funny, in a way, and 
pitiful too, for they were both so 
talented and so young. 

They had made a night of it “in- 
vestigating” blind tigers and were 
trying to find the place where they 
roomed when they started quarreling 
and Jim hit Matty in the eye. A police- 
man happened by and Matty swore 
Jim had assaulted him with a paving 
brick. So Jim was taken in charge 
and spent the night in jail. 

Matty was all remorse next morn- 
ing, at having had Jim arrested, but 
the case had to come up in the police 
court. He appeared at the office with 
his eye bandaged, tried in vain to win 
Parker’s sympathy, and with a pa- 
thetic attempt at dignity tendered his 
“resignation.” 

“Get your money down 
Parker said. ‘‘You’re fired.” 

At police court he swore that he 
and Jim were the best of friends. 

Jim said so too. ; 

“Why, Judge, he’s got my pants on 
right now.” Jim declared, “Why would 
I hit him with a brick?” and Matty 
suddenly tumbled to the fact that the 
garments built for Jim, who was 
inches shorter than himself, did indeed 
adorn his nether portion in a decided- 
ly Hickville high water fashion. 

The order of the court room was 
ruined by the roar of laughter which 
went up and the case was dismissed 
after a nominal fine had been assessed. 

Parker paid the fine. 

His brief story of the case appeared 
on the front page and ended with the 
sentence: 

“Needless to say, the young men are 
no longer employed by this paper.” 

The Press grabbed at the opportun- 
ity to rub it in. 

“He’s Got My Pants on Now” was 
the headline they used over a most 
humorous account of the affair and 
Parker squirmed, especially as he 
foresaw a star chamber session with 
the owner of the paper for giving the 
opposition a chance to get in a dig 
at us. 

There followed in rapid succession 
Eggleston, who had never written a 
big story in his life, who went death- 
ly sick at sight of a corpse and who 
ended his one week with us by getting 
drunk and being thrown off a street 
car; Hill, who had had a few months 
at a journalism school and posed as 
a graduate; Bailey, who had been 
fired from the faculty of a small town 
high school because he had been too 
attentive to one of his pupils, who 
could write verse and thought he 
might be able to write news. He 
couldn’t even operate a typewriter and 
he lasted less than a week. 

Then came House, who was of 
higher calibre than the general run 
of the “tramps” although he did not 
become a permanent member of the 


stairs,” 
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staff. He was with us for months and 
left to become the editor of a weekly 
in a little Iowa town. Probably he 
is there yet, a prosperous and respect- 
ed member of the community. 

But House had known his tramp 
days and used to tell of stunts he had 
pulled in the days when he “tanked 
up”. There was an excuse in his case, 
however. He was crippled as the re- 
sult of a football accident in his last 
college year. 

“Didn’t give a damn what happened 
to me when I found I was a wreck 
for life. Tried to drink myself to 
death in Cincinnati. Money my uncle 
left me paid for my education. No 
relatives. Then I met Mrs. House.” 

His wife had pulled him out of the 
tramp reporter class, House declared, 
and made a man of him. 

House had a genius for making 
friends with odd characters and get- 
ting unusual stories. He it was who 
discovered that Captain Hicks, an 
old Englishman who did odd jobs 
about Concordia, had a life history 
which would make any book of ad- 
venture look tame. The Captain often 
came to the office after press time 
and a little urging would start him 
off on a tale of tigers in India or 
grizzlies in the Canadian Rockies. 
His diary in which his adventures 
had been recorded had been lost in a 
Winnipeg fire. 

“Too old to rewrite it now, boys,” 
he would say. 

House intended to write the old 
man’s history, I think, but the Iowa 
position was offered him and the 
opportunity passed. 

With the departure of House we re- 
sumed the struggle with the tramps. 

One of the queerest specimens was 
Nicholson. Undoubtedly he was a 
dope fiend. He was pompous and 
paunchy of build and dressed in a 
black cutaway which made him look 
like a cross between a preacher and a 
patent medicine fakir. His make-up 
was topped by a broad-brimmed black 
felt hat. 

“Where did you get it?” they asked 
us up and down the street. 

In “expansive moments Nicholson 
claimed to be related to every cele- 
brated person who ever bore that 
name. 

Bishop Nicholson was a cousin, I 
believe. He was closely akin to Mere- 
dith Nicholson, also. Called him 
Merry in a very clubby way. 

His career was brief. 

Taken to task one day for mistakes 
in a story, he threatened to throw 
Parker out of the window and with a 
prodigious use of vile language brand- 
ished the telephone in a reckless way 
that made me hold my breath. Parker 
looked him over—they were about of 
a size—but decided that he didn’t care 
to tackle Nicholson plus morphine. 

Dick, seeing a chance to solidify his 
position, called the police from the 
business office, and two husky blue- 
coats led the raving Nicholson away. 

“Tt’s always booze or dope with 
those guys,’ Brooks said. “Pity Park- 
er can’t see that these floaters are no 
good and give the city beat to some of 
us who stick around steady.” 

Brooks wanted the city beat for 
himself, badly. 

Poor Brooks. He was just a plod- 
der, at best. Fair at sports; pretty 
good at the railroad news because he 


was on good terms with the men who 
gave out the meager information al- 
lowed to reach the public; fair again 
at death notices. but absolutely lost 
when it came to writing a feature 
story or covering anything not in his 
regular routine. Hackneyed and 
threadbare was every expression he 
used, every line that he wrote. He was 
useful, and they kept him on, but the 
real news beat was never to be his. 

He was a constant annoyance to me 
—that pest which every girl in the 
business world has to encounter, the 
married flirt. Brooks imagined him- 
self most attractive to ‘the ladies.” 
He could always be seen on the street 
corners talking vivaciously with some 
girl when he should have been after a 
story. He loved to run his finger 
across the back of my neck as I sat 
at my machine. Ugh! 

He had been a printer before be- 
coming a reporter and I was truly 
thankful when they made him fore- 
man of the composing room and made 
room for someone else in our depart- 
ment. 

Up to that time the tramp reporters 
we had employed had been victims of 
drink and drugs, the two great curses 
of men of the newsgathering profes- 
sion. It isn’t hard to see why. They 
must live at top speed, work often be- 
yond their strength on sheer nerve 
and will power, they eat irregular 
meals, keep irregular hours, play mad- 
ly when they should be sleeping, burr’ 
the candle not only at both ends, but 
sometimes in the middle. Stimulants 
taken at first for sociability’s sake be- 
come necessities to tired, overtaxed 
bodies and nerves when Nature rebels. 
And when drink no longer gives the 
stimulus, dope follows. After which 
the.end comes swiftly and surely. 

We had two others in our collection 
of tramps who did not come in this 
classification. Mooney, who was just 
a “plain nut” according to the editor, 
and Littlefield, whose weakness was 
women and who died in a tuberculosis 
ward. 

Mooney was fat and so nearsighted 
that he seemed to write his stories 
with his nose. He lived every story 
he wrote. Three little children were 
drowned in the St. Joseph river not 
far from Concordia one Sunday after- 
noon. Mooney hired a taxicab to take 
him to the scene and went over the 
whole ground. ‘ears rolled down his 
fat face as he wrote the story, he fair- 
ly sobbed as he described the agony 
of the parents. It was wonderful 
story. So was the expense account 
which he turned in at the business 
office, and The News wasn’t used to 
furnishing its reporters with taxis for 
country trips. Generally they pedaled 
bicycles to the scene, if it were with- 
in two or three miles and they couldn’t 
beg automobile rides. 

Mooney borrowed money from every- 
one in sight. He borrowed from the 
business office until he had nothing 
coming for two and three weeks 
ahead. 

Finally he charged up a couple of 
tailored suits to the managing editor, 
engaged to write campaign publicity 
on the side for the paper’s dearest 
political enemy and was told to go. 

As a parting shot he wrote a series 
of sarcastic paragraphs entitled ‘Ad- 
vice to Reporters on The News” which 
he pasted on the office wall above his 
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desk. We got the paper down before 
Parker saw it and I have it in my 
scrap book, now. 

“Reporters on this paper are not 
required to report,’ he wrote. 

“They just write Sunday school 
stories which the editor dictates.” 
and more of the same calibre. 

Littlefield came to us from Indian- 
apolis where he was known and loved 
by all the news fraternity. He brought 
with him a beautiful girl whom he in- 
troduced as his wife, but there was 
some doubt about it in our minds. 
We liked him immensely. He wrote 
cleverly, had been a war correspondent 
at one time, and seemed likely to 
prove a real addition to the staff. But 
it soon developed that he was a sick 
man. 

John King, who was our city editor 
then, and who was very fond of Little- 
field, was with him when the doctor 
pronounced the verdict. 

“Never saw such despair,” he said. 
“T went home with him and told the 
girl. She looked him over, coldly, and 
commenced packing up without a 
word. I thought she was simply ex- 
erting marvellous self-control and was 
getting ready to take him to Colorado 
without any delay. But she wasn’t. 
She left next day without even telling 
him goodbye. I stayed all night with 
him, that night. to keep him from kill- 
ing himself. He was wild about her, 
the little quitter. She had stripped 
him clean, too, before she left, but he 
still loved her.” 

John gave him the money to get to 
Colorado and he wrote us from there 
that he had work and was getting bet 
ter. 

Later we had letters from Indian- 
apolis, where old newspaper friends 
had brought him when it seemed cer: 
tain that death was near. 

The girl had never gone back to 
him. 

The last letter was addressed to me 
and asked for news from all the gang. 
Tt was brief. “I am too tired to write 
more just now,’ was the last line 
which straggled down the page show: 
ing the weakness of the hand which 
had guided the pencil. 

I wrote at length but we heard no 
more. Perhaps he did not even live 
to read my reply. 

Human wreckage. 

But each had given me something— 
a humorous point of view, perhaps, a 
broader tolerance for human frailties, 
a more lenient judgment of human 
sins. They had broadened my outlook, 
appealed to my sympathies, helped me 
*o understand better the community 
in which I lived—educated me for 
newspaper work, in a word. And I was 
better able to write of the joys and 
sorrows of the people of Concordia for 
having known and worked with them, 
tramps though they were. 


For Country Newspaper Men. 


“You are getting out the best paper 
for country newspaper men since the 
days of Uncle By, when he published 
the Western Publisher. Wishing you 
all good luck in your venture.” That 
is what J. E. Browne, editor of the 
Herald Advance, Milbank, S. Dak., 
wrote to the United States Publisher 
when he mailed his check for sub- 
seription this month, 
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CHRISTMAS EDITIONS 
BRIGHTEN THE SEASON 


Christmas editions galore have 
reached the desk of the editor of the 
United States Publisher. There is a 
natural hesitancy to mention any of 
them as it would be impossible to 
mention all, but some that have been 
called to our attention more forcibly 
than others will be spoken of, with 
the idea in view of presenting features 
in some cases that may prove of value 
to editors of other papers in the 
future. 

If you attempt to print a pink edi- 
tion at Christmas time, as did the Ob- 
long (Ill.) Oracle, better be sure you 
order a little too much pink paper. 
For this is what the Oracle of Decem- 
ber 18th said: ‘“We present to you 
for your perusal and gratification this 
week the Oracle dressed up in pink 
paper, at least two sections of it. Dis- 
covering a rapid increase in our sub- 
scription list we also found that we 
had not ordered enough pink paper 
to go all the way round therefore if 
your paper is printed on white just 
conclude that we didn’t have colored 
paper to print iton. And again, where- 
as we had intended to publish only 
one section we have printed three. In 
purchasing the paper we ordered 
enough for two sections in the event 
we, at the last hour decided to use it, 
but in no case had we counted on 24 
pages, or 144 columns, as is herewith 
issued.” 

Neatness in ad composition and 
presswork was one of the best fea- 
tures of the Saranac (Mich.) Christ- 
mas editions. 

The Maury Democrat, of Columbia, 
Tenn., printed 32 pages December 
17th. The back page of the W.N. U. 
illuminated cover contained an ad that 
was printed in red and green. 

Ten sections containing forty pages, 
the largest edition ever issued in 
Growing Parish, that was the record 
made by the Hammond (La.) Vindi- 
cator on December 18. Many of their 
pages consisted of four quarter-page 
ads, a decided convenience for the 
make-up man. 

The Austinite, published by the Pi- 
oneer Publishing Co., principally for 
the portion of Chicago known as Aus- 
tin, printed its largest Christmas issue 
December 11, with a total of 104 pages, 
approximately 9x12 and a cover. 

A 98-page and cover edition was put 
out by the Saturday Spectator, of 
Terre Haute, Ind., pages being 1014x 
13%. Composition on the ads was no- 
ticeable for its excellence. 

A “whopper” edition for Herrin, I11., 
36 pages and’a small supplement, was 
put out by the Twice-a-Week News. 

The Christmas number of the Brook- 
port (Ill.) Independent was a decided 
credit to J. L. Hall, the editor, a very 
attractive issue with a fine showing of 
ads and much local interest and season- 
able reading matter. Editor Hall is 
giving his subscribers a fine paper, up 
to date in all respects and well worth 
the subscription price. 

One of the most attractive front 
cover and three ad pages that we have 
seen was printed in red and green by 
the Dwight (Ill.) Star and Herald De- 
cember 4. The entire edition, four 


sections of eight pages each, was es- 
pecially neat and was noticeable for 
the large amount of good local reading 
matter therein contained. 

The forty-third anniversary of the 
Hartington (Neb.) Herald was cele- 
brated in their December 10th holiday 
issue of 28 pages. Sections two and 
three were printed on book paper and 
contained short sketches of business 
firms of nearby towns, with halftones 
of public buildings and business 
places. The Herald has been located 
since July, 1925, in rooms remodeled 
for its use in the I. O. O. F. building. 
F. D. Stone is editor and C. E. Stone 
managing editor. ’ 

An example of the possibilities of 
the “Greetings Issue” is shown in the 
issue of the Blue Island (Ill.) Sun- 
Standard of December 25, which 
Homer B. Clemmons, advertising man- 
ager, states brought in almost $600 
worth of business on the greetings 
idea alone. It took about two years 
to sell the idea in Blue Island and this 
year, the third, it was a decided suc- 
cess. As one recollects the awful (that 
is the proper word) dearth of adver- 
tising a few years ago in the issue on 
or just preceding Christmas day, it is 
easy to realize that the greetings fea- 
ture has come as a blessing to the ad- 
vertising department. 

Readers of the East Hartford 
(Conn.) Gazette must have been well 
pleased with the issue of December 
18, and certainly the advertisers were 
well treated in neatness of composi- 
tion and the placing of ads near read- 
ing matter so that they were sure to 
be read. Four sections of eight pages 
each were printed. 

“The Third Annual Christmas Shop- 
ping Edition of the Abbotsford Trib- 
une, Clark County Journal, Curtis Ad- 
vance and Milan Sentinel,” is the head- 
ing that appeared on the illuminated 
cover of this combined Wisconsin pa- 
per and contained therein were 32 
very readable pages, both from a news 
and advertising standpoint. Linotype 
holly leaf borders were used on all 
ads of a quarter page size or larger, 
with pleasing effect. 


WILLOUGHBY REPUBLICAN 
BUYS A NEARBY PAPER 


January ist, the Willoughby (Ohio) 
Republican took over the Lake County 
Herald, a paper that has been published 
at Painesville, the county seat, for 
the past twenty years. With the two 
papers, this will give the Republican 
an all over the county contact of much 
value. 

The Republican is published by the 
Times Publishing So., of which Bert 
Bryant, brother of Ethel D. Bryant, 
editor of the Republican, is president. 
Its editor, a woman, has entire charge 
of the office and paper, and has met 
with marked success. Since last Feb- 
ruary she has been assisted at the 
Republican office by Ralph J. Kelley, 
who came from the Jleveland News. 

The Willoughby Republican, now in 
its thirty-fourth year, is a newsy paper, 
with a good advertising patronage. 
Its issue of December 18, the largest 
edition containing Christmas advertis- 
ing, contained 20 pages. 
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WM. G. HOOKER ELECTED 
SECRETARY PACIFIC N. W. 
NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 


(By Joe Cornish.) 

Vitally important topics in regard 
to the development of newspaper pub- 
lishing throughout the Pacific North- 
west were discussed and several res- 
olutions passed tending for betterment 
of the profession at a conference of 
delegates of the Pacific Northwest 
Newspaper Association at Tacoma, 
Wash., December 7, at Hotel Win- 
throp. 

The newspapermen gathered in the 
city as guests of the Tacoma Ledger: 
and the Tacoma News Tribune. The 
attendance was nearly 100 per cent 
for the district. 

Officers to lead the organization for 
1926 were chosen and those in office 
in 1925 were all re-elected with the 
exception of Harvey J. Kelley who de- 
clined re-election as secretary to take 
up another phase of work. William G. 
Hooker, formerly of the Chronicle, - 
Spokane, was elected secretary. He 
will leave the organization however 
to take a position as chairman of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation standing committee, with: 
headquarters in Indianapolis. 

J. F. Young of Spokane is president. 
He is business manager of the Spokes- ° 
man Review. 

Others are: Frank J. Burd, busi- 
ness manager of Vancouver, B. C. Pro- 
vince, vice-president; S. R. Winch, 
business manager of Oregon Journal, 
treasurer. 

A novel feature of the event was the 
presentation to each of the 22 pub-- 
lishers of a miniature door emphasiz- 
ing the fact that Tacoma is the great 
door center of the world, manufactur- 
ing more than 4,000,000 doors a year. 
The doors were furnished through the 
courtesy of the Wheeler-Osgood Com- 
pany which at that time was celebrat-' 
ing the record production of 2,000,000 
doors this year. 

Those present were: D. W. Ifft, 
publisher of Walla Walla Daily Union; 
H. H. Hoffman, general manager Seat- 
tle Post-Intelligencer; Calvin Cobb, 
manager Boise, Idaho Statesman; Ru- 
fus Woods, editor Wenatchee Daily 
World; F. E. Mayol, general manager | 
Olympia Recorder; J. F. Young, busi- 
ness manager Spokesman Review; G. 
F. Law, business manager Portland 
Telegram; Frank Sefrit, business man- 
ager Bellingham Publishing Company; | 
F. J. Burd, business manager Van-. 
couver, B. C., Province; Gertrude D. 
Best, publisher, Everett Herald; W. 
EK. Hartmus, business manager Port- 
land Oregonian; S. R. Winch, business 
manager Oregon Journal, Portland; 
P. L. Jackson, publisher Oregon Jour- 
nal; L. R. Wheeler, vice-president 
Portland Telegram; H. J. Kelly, secre- 
tary of the meeting, Spokane; W. G. 
Hooker, Spokane; Donald Sterling, | 
manager editor of the Oregon Journal; 
W. A. Rupp, publisher Aberdeen 
World; R. J. Cromie, manager, Van- 
couver, B. C., Sun; A. L. Fish, general 
manager Salt Lake City Telegram; 
Frank 8S. Baker, publisher Tacoma 
Daily Ledger; Charles B. Welch, ed- 
itor and general manager Tacoma 
News Tribune; Frank F. Filts, assist-- 
anttreasurer, Seattle Post-Intelligencer. | 
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WAYNE GARD STARTS 
GRINNELL JOURNALIST 


Who can estimate all that may be 
implied in that little caption, “Vol. 1, 
No. 1,” in the fourth estate? It is the 
‘first necessary step to success or fail- 
ure, who knows which? Yet there is 
not a newspaper man alive that could 
not write a novel upon the theme, 
based upon his own experiences, pleas- 
ant or bitter, as they may have been. 

Two different publications bearing 
that significant label are now in cir- 
culation from the same source—Grin- 
nell College, Grinnell, Iowa. The news- 
peper, which we surmise is a weekly, 
though it omits to declare itself, is a 
four-page, seven-column sheet headed 
“The Grinnell Journalist,’ and seems 
to be published “by the class in re- 
porting and editing at Grinnell Col- 
lege.” 

The other publication, “The Tan- 
ager,” is the first number of a twenty- 
page literary magazine in brilliant 
scarlet cover, which is promised quar- 
terly publication hereafter. 

The secret of such a sudden spurt 
of journalistic endeavor is to be found 
on the first page of the “Journal,” as 
follows: 

“Two new journalism courses, one in 
feature writing and one in the history 
of American journalism, have been 
added to the Grinnell college curric- 
ulum for next year. These, in addition 
to the courses now being given, will 
provide a well-rounded training for 
students who intend to enter newspa- 
per work. Additional library and type- 
writer equipment is also in view for 
next year.” ; 

The secret as to who is “behind the 
gun” is revealed upon another page, 
as follows: 

‘Wayne Gard, who will talk tomor- 
row afternoon on ‘Associated Press Ex- 
periences in India,’ came to Grinnell 
last September, after resigning from 
the editorial staff of the Associated 
Press in Chicago. He now directs the 
courses in journalism at Grinnell col- 
lege. 

“For three years, 1921 to 1924, Mr. 
Gard served as India correspondent 
for the Associated Press, reporting 
such important events as the Mount 
Everest expeditions, the non-co-opera- 
tion campaign, and the visit of the 
_ Prince of Wales to India. The names 

of Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindranath Ta- 
gore, and Lord Reading appeared fre- 
quently in his dispatches. He is the 
only newspaperman ever given a ‘hear- 
ing by Queen Supayalat, deposed ruler 
of Burma. 

“Mr. Gard was educated at Illinois 
college and Northwestern university. 
He has worked on several daily news- 
papers in Illinois, gaining experience 
as reporter, city editor, telegraph ed- 
itor, and literary editor. His writing 
on international relations have ap- 
peared in the Nation, the Christian 
Century, the New Orient, the Chicago 
Tribune, and other periodicals. 

“In the field of literary criticism, 
Mr. Gard has contributed articles and 
reviews to the International Book Re- 
view, the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, the Chicago Daily News, the 
Chicago Evening Post, and _ other 
papers. 


Jcurnalism Students Who Edited Issue of Missouri Ruralist 


' Front row, left to right: 


Miss Sarah Thaxton, R. L. Sawyer, C. R. Byland, 


Harold Anthony (impersonating Clyde H. Duncan, who forgot his date with 


the photographer) and Miss Sara Ann Allen. 


Boyd and Prof. John H. Casey. 


“Mr. Gard’s work as a poet was 
recognized last year by his election as 
a vice-president of the Poetry Society 
of Great Britain. His poems have ap- 
peared in the American Poetry mag- 
azine, Life, the New York Herald, the 
Poetry Review (London), and the Cal- 
cutta Review, and have been reprinted 
in the Literary Digest, the Boston Her- 
ald, and the Anthology of Magazine 
Verse. His ‘Hollyhocks’ is now being 
set to music by Carrie Jacobs-Bond.” 


A. 8. N. E. DISCUSSES 
EDITORIAL PROBLEMS 


The program of addresses for the an- 
nual meeting of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors at the New Wil- 
lard Hotel, Washington, D. C., Jan. 15 
and 16 was: 

Jan. 15, Address of President Casper 
S. Yost, St. Louis Globe-Democrat; 
committee reports. 

“The Political Job of Old World 
Newspapers and How They Do It,” by 
Wilmott Harsant Lewis, Washington 
correspondent London Times. 

“Are American Newspapers Doing 
Their Political Job and What Is It?” 
by William Hard, Washington corre- 
spondent and publicist. 

Open forum on “Wire Problems,” led 
by Olin W. Kennedy, managing editor, 
Miami Herald. 

Jan. 16, “What a University Presi- 
dent Sees in the Newspapers,” Dr. 
George Barton Cutten, president, Col- 
gate University. 

Open forum—‘“Covering the City— 
The State,” led by George B. Armstead, 
managing editor Hartford Courant; 
“The Editorial-Advertising Space Prob- 
lem,” led by Walter Harrison, manag- 
ing editor Oklahoma City Oklahoman. 

“Have Editorials Lost Their Infiu- 
ence?” William Allen White, editor 
Emporia Gazette. 


Back row, left to right: Edward 


STUDENTS TEST ABILITY 
ON MISSOURI RURALIST 


Copy for the January issue of the 
Missouri Ruralist, a Capper publica- 
tion published at St. Louis, was pre- 
pared by the class in Agricultural 
Press in the School of Journalism of 
the University of Missouri. 

Feature stories, editorials, depart- 
ments, and interviews with successful 
farmers over the state of Missouri ap- 
peared under the names of the six 
students who wrote practically all of 
the copy for the issue. The feature 
stories dealt with the livestock situa- 
tion in Missouri, the mule situation, 
the condition of the country churches, 
and many other stories of the type 
used in a first-class farm paper. 

The copy was written by Miss Sarah 
Thaxton, R. L. Sawyer, C. R. Byland, 
Clyde H. Duncan, Edward Boyd, and 
Miss Sara Ann Allen, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. John H. Casey. 

This is the second year that stu- 
dents have prepared the copy for an 
issue of the Ruralist, and the editors 
liked the issue so well that they plan 
to have the students get out an issue 
annually. Much favorable comment 
has been heard concerning the recent 
issue from the magazine readers. 


MONEY MAKER AT KEOKUK 
PLEASES LEGION ‘‘VETS’’ 


An edition that must have pleased 
the American Legion of Keokuk, Iowa, 
and been a money maker for the or- 
ganization was its recent American 
Legion Souvenir Edition of the Cit- 
izen. The main feature was publicity 
for the approaching Legion minstrel 
show, but there were also many photos 
of men in their service clothes, notes 
reminiscent of war time days, and an 
abundance of advertising. 
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PRESS CITY, FLORIDA 
A GARDEN OF JEWELS 
IN BEAUTIFUL SETTING 


(By Paul Brokaw.) 

“Full many a gem of purest. ray 

serene 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean 

bear; 

Full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the 

desert air.” 

The immortal lines of Thomas Gray, 
written in the solitude of a country 
churchyard, seemed best to befit the 
passive beauty of what is to be Press- 
City as I gazed upon its natural splen- 
dor from the tropical banks of the 
St. Johns river. 

For centuries the tract in Seminole 
county that is to become the interna- 
tional mecca of journalists and news- 
papermen has remained an Eden, un- 
touched by the cultivating hand of 
civilized man. 

Perhaps, long years ago, the patient 
red-skin drew tribal inscriptions upon 
the whitened sands about the sun-kissed 
lakes where, tomorrow, in the life of 
the ancient palms and southern pines, 
the elite writers of the nations will 
gather to pen immortal journals. 

The thousand acres of land, abun- 
dant in tropical foliage and flowers, 
teeming with majestic palms and state- 
ly pines, and nurturing eighteen lakes 
with waters comparable only to the 
blue skies above, were given to the 
newspapermen of the world by Con- 
gressman Charles D. Haines and his 
wife, Kathryn L. 

Press City, the life-long idea of the 
congressman, was once a vision; today 
it may be placed among the realistic 
developments that are making Florida 
the shrine of the universe. 

Like a Garden of Jewels. 

As we continued our tour of inspec- 
tion, scenes rivaling the grandeur of 
the beauty-spots of the earth greeted, 
and delighted us. It was like sudden- 
ly coming upon a series of rare and un- 
heard of jewels—the palms and oaks 
and magnolias bending o’er the wind- 
ing banks of the Econlockhatchier 
river; Lake Harney, to the east, and 
Jessup to the west, with the St. Johns 
river describing a great arc to the 
north as it winds its way twenty-two 
miles to the sea. 

Sixteen other lakes, small and large, 
with white beaches and green foliage 
beyond, furnishing a perfect setting 
for the blue waters, are also included 
in the boundaries of Press City. 

But this land, which has basked for 
centuries in the golden light of the 
tropical sun, is not doomed to “blush 
unseen” or “waste its sweetness on the 
desert air,’ for already the work of 
constructing the journalistic axis of 
the universe is underway. 


In a Beautiful Setting. 

And in such scenery, upon fertile, 
rolling soil, Press City is planned to 
be built. Planned by experts from its 
inception, it should offer in concep- 
tion and design a beauty in perfect 
harmony with its surroundings. ,. 

Although the beaches of the many 
lakes, hardened to the solidness of pave- 
ments, form natural highways to the 


interior of the tract, three paved road- 
ways now traverse directly to Orlando, 
Winter Park, and Sanford. Another 
highway, now under construction, will 
connect directly with the beaches of 
the east coast, about twenty miles away. 

Ultimately, according to the prescrib- 
ed plans, there will be built in Press 
City, a magnificient auditorium with a 
seating capacity of 10,000. Under the 
same roof it is planned that three 


smaller convention halls be built. 


€t. John’s River, Vicinity of Press City, 
International Press Foundation 


The mighty oaks and the spreading 
palms will have to make way for a 
theatre and churches, and, as in the 
pioneer days of New England, axes 
will clear the foliage from the ground 
on which a hospital and sanitorium 
will be erected. 

And the sounds of the wilderness 
will eventually yield to the voice of 
man, for a huge radio broadcasting 
station is included in the construction 
program. 

“Geneva of Florida.” 

A great center is also arranged in 
the plans for the “‘Geneva of Florida” 
as Congressman Haines terms Press 
City, and its location has been fixed 
in a section of the property where 


. there are twelve lakes within close 


proximity to one another. 

Around these lakes are to be con- 
structed splendid drives and boule- 
vards, with carefully selected park 
sites. 

The low rolling hills and the grad- 
ually sloping shores offer magnificent 
locations for the larger buildings, and 
the natural growth of timber provides 
ideal conditions for the landscape 
artist. 

All of this property is to become the 
shrine and _ home of newspaper men— 
left poor and tired and worn after 
years of “grind” and public boosting 
and when completed will be a monu- 
ment to the altruism of Charles D. and 
Kathryn L. Haines. 

A Recreation Ground. 

But it is the idea of the founders 
that Press City will not only provide 
a place of relaxation to those of the 
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fraternity who are still in active sery- 


ice. 


It will be an ideal resort for the 
active members of the profession seek- 
ing pleasure and temporary rest, as 
well as a place for the comfort and 
care of those who gave their best days 
to public service and who seek peace 
and companionship in retirement. 

The project has already met with the 
enthusiastic endorsement of the Na- 
tional Editorial association and the 
press associations of forty-two states. 

The International Press Foundation, 
the governing body created through 
the presentation of the land to the 
newspaper world will be under the 
direct control of newspaper men rep- 
resenting each individual state. 

A national committee, composed of 
a representative of each state will 
choose its own president and other 
officers, and an executive committee, 
which will have the immediate direc- 
tion of the foundation. 

Press City—yesterday a vision, to- 
morrow a reality—bestowed with all 
the beauteous gifts of natural splendor, 
bids fair to become a huge amphi- 
theatre for the discussion of interna- 
tional problems among leaders of the 
press of the world. 


PRESS CITY DIRECTORS 
OF THREE MORE STATES 


Nearly every state in the union has 
now its seven directors appointed for 
Press City, Florida. Here are those 
named in four western states not pre- 
viously made public: 

Washington—J. M. Stoddard, Em- 
pire-Press, Waterville; C. E. Ellington, 
Bee-Nugget, Chehalis; A. S. Hillyer, 
Sun, Sunnyside; Geo. W. Hopp, Globe- 
Republican, Auburn; Kay L. Thomp- 
son, Sentinel, Asotin; L. C.- Weik, 
Record, Odessa; O. H. Woody, Inde- 
pendent, Okanogan. Endorsement 
signed by Fred L. Wolf, president 
Washington Press Association, and 
Roy R. Rosenthal, secretary. 


Idaho—W. Lloyd Adams, Standard, 
Rexburg; T. McParlain Gough, Review, 
Parma; Milo Thompson, Statesman, 
Boise; Maro Bates, Star, McCall; 
George Lamphere, Star-Mirror, Mos- 
cow; George Scott, Press, Coeur d’ 
Alene; G. Nicholas Ifft, Tribune, Poca- 
tello. Endorsement signed by Frank 
W. Brown, president Idaho State Hdi- 
torial Association, and Guy Flenner, 
secretary. 


Colorado—Bert L. Price, Courier, 
Alamosas..H. . D..) West,, eoranscrips, 
Golden; L. I. Griffin, New Era, Ordway; 
Ed D. Foster, Weld County News, 
Greeley; E. A. Bemis, Independent, 
Littleton; Neil Kimball, Empire, Craig; 
George McCormick, Express-Courier, 
Fort Collins. Endorsement signed by 
John N. Green, president Colorado Ed- 
itorial Association, and George T. 
Haubrich, secretary. 


Oregon—Edgar McDaniel, Coos Bay 
Harbor, North Bend; Joe D. Thomison; 
Glacier, Hood River; A. E. Voorhies, 
Courier, Grants Pass; George Aiken, 
Argus, Ontario; Earle Richardson, Ob- 
server, Dallas; A. L. Mallery, Tribune, 
Oakland; Hal E. Hoss, Enterprise, 
Oregon City. Endorsement signed by 
Hal E. Hoss, president Oregon State 
Editorial Association, and G. Lansing 
Hurd, secretary. 
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| CHICAGO NOTES. | 
(By H. H. Slawson) 


Claims Journalism Is Beaten. 


The only business requiring faster 
action than newspaper work has been 
discovered. 

D. D. Richards, newspaper man of 
extensive experience, late radio editor 
of the. Chicago Evening Post, and now 
assistant director of the Sears Roe- 
buck broadcasting station, WLS, comes 
forward with the claim that the new- 
est profession of radio broadcaster 
beats journalism in the matter of speed 
requirements. 


“When you work on a newspaper,” 
says Mr. Richards, who is known 
among his friends as “Dud”, “You 
‘have a series of deadlines to meet at 
stated periods, and it keeps you hump- 
ing to-do that. But in radio there is 
a new deadline every minute. We 
never actually go to press with one 
edition, but are continually ‘replating 
and getting out new editions. Be- 
cause the game requires this greater 
speed, I find that I prefer it to news- 
paper work.” 


“Dud” is known in radio circles, or 
should we say ‘“‘waves,” as “the man 
whom President Coolidge relieved at 
the microphone.” The appellation came 
to him when he served as announcer 
at the Dec. 7 meeting of the American 
Farm Bureau federation in Chicago 
at which the president spoke. Mr. 
Richards’ experience covers every 
angle of the newspaper game, with 
side excursions into such jobs as street 
car conductor, chamber of commerce 
secretary, food administrator in Mon- 
tana, during the war, flivver salesman, 
theatre manager and college professor. 


Whether or not he remains in the 
radio field, is still to be seen. His 
friends say the itch of ink is still with 
him and in the fraternity most folks 
Know what that means. 


Death of Editor and Wife. 


Bolling Arthur Johson, editor and 
publisher of the Lumber World Re- 
view and widely known journalist, was 
buried with his wife, Rose Shumate 
Johnson, in a double funeral at Chi- 
cago, Dec. 21. 


Mrs. Johnson who had been closely 
associated with her husband in his 
editorial work, died suddenly in a cab 
during his absence from the city. Mr. 
Johnson rushed home andas he reach- 
ed the bier of his helpmate he col- 
lapsed and died within a few minutes. 


Mr. Johnson was 63 years old, and 
nis wife a few years younger. He 
started his newspaper career in 1886 
on the old Chicago Mail. In 1887 he 
became editor of the Timberman and 
in 1911 bought the Lumber World Re- 
view, with which had been consolidated 
several publications. 


He was a member of the National 
Press Club, the Chicago Press Club, 
Lumbermen’s Club, the White Paper 
Club, the Chicago Advertisers’ Club, 
and the Masonic fratenity. 


At the funeral the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Thomas Mc- 
Michael, president of Monmouth col- 
lege, the alma mater of Mr. Johnson. 
The couple were buried side by side at 
Rosehill cemetery. 


Six-Year-Olds Issue Paper. 


A school of journalism issuing a 
“newspaper” with a staff whose mem- 
bers are around six years of age, has 
been discovered in Chicago. 

In the first grade of the Noble pub- 
lic school, at 4127 Hirsch street, “The 
Reporter” is issued daily by the tiny 
tots, who draw their inspiration from 
Miss Agness O’Donnell, their teacher. 
Publication is made possible by a set 
of block type and an ink pad. Illus- 
trations are supplied with the assist- 
ance of scissors judicially culling ap- 
propriate pictures from contempo- 
raries. 

News is written up in bulletin form 


almost exclusively. A typical issue 
reads something like this: 
“We went to assembly today. We 


sang ‘Bylow, Baby Bunting,’ or per- 
haps: “Dolores had a birthday today.” 
Or: “It snowed today. Now we can 
make a snow man.” Or: ‘“Friday— 
It rained. No news today.” 

The “newspaper” is a one-sheet af- 
fair which Miss O’Donnell has ar- 
ranged on an easel in front of her 
class of cubs. It has created great en- 
thusiasm and who knows—maybe 
there’s another Horace Greeley aborn- 
ing. 


Agricultural Editors Busy. 


C. V. Gregory, editor of the Prairie 
Harmer, Chicago, ands Gy HS Durst, 
managing editor of the American Fruit 
Growers magazine, Chicago, are among 
those on a committee whose job it is 
to interest the agricultural organiza- 
tions of the country in the great $30,- 
000,000 temple of agriculture to be 
erected in Chicago. 

They will form the contacts with all 
the ninety-six sub-divisions of the agri- 
cultural realm and prepare a compre- 
hensive building program. 

The building is to be the largest in 
the world, so its sponsors claim. It 
will have a cubical content of 59,000,- 
000 cubic feet, with a rental floor area 
of 300,000 square feet, twice the area 
of the American Furniture mart in 
Chicago, now considered the largest 
commercial building in the country. 
The agricultural editors tell a lot of 
o'her interesting things about what 
they are pleased to call the agricul- 
tural capital of America. 


Wrecking the Times Building. 


The Chicago Times building, long a 
landmark at Wells and Washington 
streets, in the heart of Chicago’s loop, 
has fallen before the march of pro- 
gress, and the crowbars of the house 
wreckers. In its place will rise a 
twenty story structure of steel and 
concrete that will better serve the 
needs of the growing city. 

The Times figures in the memories 
of the old time printers from the days 
after the great fire. Its peculiar ar- 
chitectural features marked it distinct- 
ly in the real estate history of Chicago. 
Journalistically it is famous as the 
publication quarters of the Times, 
which attained its greatest fame under 
the “personal” editorial management 
of Wilbur J. Storey. For years a bust 
of Storey, placed by his admirers, re- 
mained at the head of the stairs on the 
second floor of the building, a haunt- 
ing reminder of the forces once em- 
enating from the historic old structure. 
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Pictures Christ as Salesman. 


Jesus Christ as a high powered sales- 
man of the “go-getter’” type was pic- 
tured to members of the Chicago Ad- 
vertising Men’s post of the American 
Legion, meeting at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, recently. 

Chesla C. Sherlock, of Des Moines, 
Ta., editor and publisher of ‘Better 
Homes and Gardens” magazine, speak- 
ing before the post drew the novel 
picture of the Christ in an effort to 
show that the principles used by ad- 
vertising men today are the same that 
the Saviour employed in winning fol- 
lowers. 

He illustrated with the story of the 
woman at the well in Samaria, point- 
ign out the appeal to the heart which 
Christ made in his encounter with the 
woman as she came to draw water. 

Sentiment today is similar to senti- 
ment the ages through, Mr. Sherlock 
maintained. Effectiveness of adver- 
tising is in direct ratio, he said, to the 
appeal made of this foundation trait 
in human character. 


The Chicago Herald-Examiner has 
entered the radio broadcasting field, 
from which the Chicago Evening Post 
has just withdrawn. The Herald-Ex- 
aminer has begun operation of the 
Edgewater Beach hotel station WEBH, 
which the Post abandoned. 


Anton Barthelmy, who recently re- 
signed as French consul in Chicago, 
after a great many years’ service, has 
become the art editor of the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner. 


Frank H. Cooney, pioneer journalist, 
82 years old, who died Christmas morn- 
ing at the home of a son, William P. 
Cooney, in Chicago, was buried Dec. 28, 
at Mt. Olivet cemetery, Chicago. 

Mr. Cooney came to Chicago forty 
years ago, after an experience as mem- 
ber of the editorial staff and part own- 
er of the Detroit Mail. In Chicago he 
became the editor of the Advance News 
Reports. Ten years ago he retiréd. 
A daughter, Genevieve Cooney Porter, 
is employed in the journalistic field. 


Floyd Gibbons, famous foreign cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Tribune, 
visited in Chicago recently. He came 
to the United States from Paris, to 
bury his mother, who died abroad. 


Publishers of foreign language news- 
papers in Chicago, have endorsed John 
R. Palandech, editor and publisher of 
the United Serbian, as a member of 
the Cook county board of commis- 
sioners. Mr. Palandech is prominent 
in civic work among the foreign born 
of the Illinois metropolis. 


A turkey raffle among employes of 
the Chicago Daily Journal resulted in 
a collection of $100 which was donated 
to a “shoe fund” that paper raised dur- 
ing the Christmas season. Over $10,- 
000 was piled up by readers of the 
Journal to be expended in buying 
shoes for needy school children. The 
money was all expended through the 
School Children’s Aid Society, an or- 
ganization with a record of over thirty 
years service among the poor. 


Have you sent in that check for 
United States Publisher subscription? 
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Circulation Views and News 


Edited by Walter E. Hoots 


MEETING OF SELECT 
LIST OHIO DAILIES 


Cc. L. Sink, circulation manager of 
the Zanesville Reporter, addressed the 
December session of the Select List of 
Ohio Dailies, at the Neil House, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on “Circulation Methods.” 
He made a distinction between “get- 
ting’ and “ building” circulation with 
particular stress on home news as the 
best circulation builder available. 


Mr. Sink told of the necessity for 
good delivery service by train and by 
carrier boy. He regards insurance as 
a service that is a legitimate newspa- 
per enterprise, but disapproves of cir- 
culation contests, which he states are 
a sign of distress, altho, he feels that 
no universal rule can be laid down. 

Lewis H. Brush, of the East Liver- 
pool Tribune-Review, is president of 
the Select List of Ohio Daily News- 


papers. F. W. Bush, of the Athens 
Messenger, is vice-president and C. 


H. Spencer, of the Newark Advocate 
is secretary-treasurer. 


Van Dusen Now in Chicago. 


H. M. Van Dusen, who was formerly 
circulation manager of the Milwaukee 
News, has succeeded Fred Reinhardt 
as circulation manager of the Chicago 
Post, a Schaefer newspaper. 

Mr. Reinhardt, who has been circu- 
lation manager of the Post for several 
years, is now connected with the 
Charles Levy Distributing Company, 
magazine distributers, Chicago. Mr. 
Reinhardt, originally a St. Louis news- 
paper man, was for several years as- 
sistant circulation manager of the In- 
dianapolis Star, under Charles Payne. 
Mr. Reinhardt’s success with the Star, 
also a member of the Schaefer group, 
earned him the promotion to the Chi- 
cago Post, which position he has just 
left. 


Hold Responsible Pesitions. 


Charles Payne’s graduates hold posi- 
tions of responsibility throughout the 
country. Few circulation managers 
look back over a career with as much 
satisfaction as can Charles Payne of 
the Indianapolis Star, dean of mid- 
western circulators. In checking over 
a list of men who have received their 
training on the Star under Payne’s 
able tutorage the following names most 
readily occur to mind: Stanley Swan, 
Circulation Manager, Evansville Press; 
Ralph Jenney, Lima, Ohio, Gazette; 
R. E. Mohler, Colorado Springs Ga- 
zette and Telegraph; Horace Payne, 
Muncie Star; Walter E. Hoots, Quincy 
Whig-Journal; Scott Rowley, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Observer. 


The Decatur (Ill.) Review is offering a 
red hot football card game called Ya- 
Lo. The writer has tried this game 
out, and found it one of the most in- 
teresting football games he has ever 
seen. It has the quality of sustained 
interest and goes over big with the 
boys. Howard V. Millard, sports ed- 
itor of the Decatur Herald, is agent 
for this game. 


Contributions Solicited 


H. H. FRIS 


H. H. Fris, who joined the Arizona 
Gazette, Phoenix, Arizona, in August 
of this year, started newspaper work 
at the age of 16 years, with the Grand 
Rapids Press. Mr. Fris later added ex- 
perience with the Chicago Tribune, 
then with the Zanesville News, as cir- 
culation and advertising manager. 

For the past 18 years, he has been 
circulation manager of the El Paso 
(Texas) Herald, and also director of 
the advertising department. Mr. Fris 
is chairman of the Board of Managers 
of the Herald. 

The activities of Mr. Fris, as a news- 
paper man, have not been confined to 
his own city, but for a number of 
years he has been a director in the 
National Circulation Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. When leaving El Paso, Mr. 
Fris was forced to sever relations with 
a number of organizations, in which 
he was actively interested. In boys’ 
work, where he has always been a 
leader, he acted as director of El Paso 
Y. M. C. A. for several years, and for 
the past two years was vice-president 
and chairman of the Y. M. C. A. camp. 
Fris also directed the summer camp 
of the El Paso Boy Scouts. In a busi- 
ness way, he promoted and organized 
the last two trade excursions of El 
Paso business men into Mexico, one 
being to Mexico City, and the other to 
the Western Coast. 

Shortly after joining the staff of the 
El Paso Herald, he took a six monthg’ 
leave of absence, and purchased the 
Delhart Evening News, a bankrupt 
newspaper. He put this paper on its 
feet, sold it at a nice profit and then 
returned to his business. 

Mr. Fris strikes casual acquaintances 
as being an athletic out-door man, and 
his favorite recreation bears out this 
belief, for he spends considerable time 
hunting. 


VIEWS AND NEWS. 


The. Syracuse Telegraph and the 


- Syracuse Journal have consolidated. 


Newspapers all over the country re- 
port that cross word puzzles are com- 
ing back strong and a number of pa- 
pers that had decided to discontinue 
the cross word puzzles, thinking they 
had outgrown their popularity, have de- 
cided to put them in the paper again. 


A new premium that has. just come 
into the field is a fire extinguisher, 
which is offered to rural route readers 
for subscriptions for daily and Sun- 
day papers. The distinguisher, which 
is of nationally known make, is han- 
dled by a prominent Rochester, New 
York, premium house. 


EH. R. Hatton, Circulation Manager 
of the Detroit Free Press, is “sitting 
pretty” in a brand new office on the 
second floor of the new Detroit Free 
Press Building, which has just been 
completed. Mr. Hatton is president of 
the I. C. M. A. and is to be congrat- 
ulated on the splendid new quarters, 
which his paper has just moved into. 


The Western Circulation Bureau, of 
Oakland, California, specializes in pets 
as prizes in circulation campaigns. 
Their line of pets ranges from para- 
keets to Persian kittens, and from gold 
fish to guinea pigs. Included in the 
list are monkeys, bantams, rabbits, 
pigeons, bull dogs, and canaries. The 
Bureau supplies copy for an advertis- 


ing campaign and mats of the pets 
offered. 


Any business manager or circulation 
manager wishing a complete promotion 
campaign, calculated to put over any 
feature, should get in touch with John 
S. Knight, managing editor of the 
Akron (Ohio) Beacon Journal, and ask 
him to outline the nine steps in the 
promotion plan used to advertise the 
serial story “Sandy”. This plan prop- 
erly modified would put over almost 
any feature campaign. 


Ralph Sisson, formerly city editor 
of the Decatur Herald and for the past 
S1x years advertising specialist with 
large department stores in the South, 
and more recently in Toledo, Ohio, 
has gone back to his old love, the 
newspaper, and is now connected with 
the advertising department of the 
Toledo (Ohio) Blade. Mr. Sisson is 
one of the cleverest advertising copy 
writers in the country and has had 
a world of experience both from edi- 
torial and advertising standpoints. 


W. H. Coonradt, business manager of 
the Compton (California) Tribune, a 
former Decatur, Illinois, man sent his 
friends a very unique Christmas card. 
A photograph, showing the entire 
Coonradt family at work in front of 
their beautiful mission style bungalow, 
mowing grass, watering the lawn and 
tending the flowers, which was accom- 
panied by an original poem telling of 
the beauty of California and how sorry 
the Coonradts felt for their friends 
back in the snow-covered East. 


' ness man 
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Cc. W. BEVINGER 
Circulation Manager, Post 
‘Terre Haute, Ind. 


One of the “Go-Getters” of the 
Scripps-Howard organization and cir- 
culation manager of the Terre Haute 
Post, C. W. Bevinger, has been assigned 
the task of rejuvenating circulation on 
the Terre Haute Post, a Scripps-How- 
ard newspaper. 

Mr. Bevinger has made some big 
gains in circulation since August, and 
has used many out of the ordinary 
promotion stunts, by city carrier, sub- 
urban agents and single mail. 


Readers’ Preference Expresseed 


The Peoria Journal on December 8, 
ran a full page ad containing a ballot, 
which listed their telegraph news fea- 
tures; local news features; sport news 
features; special features; serials and 
comics. A front page story called at- 
tention to the ballot, and invited all 
of their readers to express their pre- 
ference for the various features. 

Space was also left for suggestions 
in case the readers would like to see 
something in the Journal that was not 
appearing. Many of our readers will 
be interested in knowing what this 
ballot disclosed. I. F. Block, Circula- 
tion Manager, will no doubt be glad 
to supply information of the results. 


Clever Carrier Greeting. 


The Terre Haute Post issued one of 
the cleverest carrier Christmas greet- 
ings that the writer has yet seen. The 
greeting. was printed on a full size 
sheet of newspaper printed on the 
newspaper press, and carried a cut 
of the carrier boy on the front with 
the wording “Greetings From Your 
Post Carrier.” The page -is quarter 
folded and on the inside carries a 
sales talk on the way a carrier boy 
fits into the’ business structure of the 
city, and on the back page it carries 
the personal greeting of the carrier 
boy and is signed “The youngest busi- 
in town.” File this idea 
away for next Christmas. 
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The Chicago Evening American con- 
nected up the serial story “Sandy” 
with their walking and talking doll 
subscription offer, by calling the doll 
the “Sandy” doll. John WHisenlord, 
circulation manager of the Evening 
American, is probably one of the great- 
est circulation promotion men in the 
country, and keeps his vast organiza- 
tion on its toes continually with cir- 
culation offers. His latest stunt is to 
offer the Sandy doll and a doll bed 
for three 26-week subscriptions. Since 
the wholesale cost of these articles is 
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in the neighborhood of $4.00, it is easy 
to see what circulation is costing big 
newspapers. 


Monmouth Stockholders Change. 

Two stockholders of the Monmouth 
(Ill.) Review Atlas Publishing Co., 
A. W. Barnes and Dr. R. C. Gibson, 
have disposed of their interests to their 
associates in the organization. Mr. 
Barnes will be succeeded as business 
manager by Victor L. Moffet. At the 
time of the change, he did not state 
what his intentions for the future were. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Situations Wanted... 

Wanted, position as reporter by 
young lady graduating from University 
of Illinois. Has worked 2% years on 
the Daily Illini} 1% of these beihg on 
regular beat work. The other year 
was spent as junior assistant to the 
woman’s editor, at copy reading, make- 
up, and editing of woman’s and society 
pages. References from the depart- 
ment of journalism can be furnished. 
Address A-21, care U. S. Publisher. 


Man who knows the country news- 
paper business from the ground up, 
who can write, manage, or do anything 
in the mechanical department, wishes 
to make a change from his present 
position in July. Wishes to locate in 
or near a good college or university 
town where he can follow his son, who 
is a competent operator, through col- 
lege. Willing to work: under a boss or 
on his own hook. Address A-22, care 
U. S. Publisher. 


By young man who has had good, 
practical experience as publisher of 
weekly and manager of good job shop. 
Good man for manager or other re- 
sponsible front office position. Ad- 
dress A-20. 


Newspapers For Sale 

Weekly in small town -in southern 
Illinois, rich agricultural community, 
due to illness of proprietor’s wife. 
Plant well equipped and proposition is 
a good one for man who understands 
the printing business. Price, $2,250 
net cash. Address S-18, care U. S. 
Publisher. 


One of the best weekly papers in 
northern Illinois, the Sandwich Free 
Press, is for sale due to illness of the 
publisher. Only plant in the field. 
Fine equipment, including linotype, 
Miehle pony press, Cottrell two revolu- 
tion press for newspaper, two Chand- 
ler & Price job presses, power paper 
cutter, many fonts of type and other 
material in good condition. Has al- 
ways done part of the county printing 
and has other good sources of job 
printing. Address C. D. Lowman, 
publisher, Sandwich, Ill. 


Plant For Sale. 


A complete printing plant. Cutter, 
press, jobber, type, stone, etc. Make 
an offer. Will sell cheap. Rubye 


Jones, St. Elmo, Lit 


Plant For Sale. 

For sale, plant of weekly newspaper 
in small town in western Illinois. 
Farming community. Less than $1,000 
will buy this and the plant ‘is a snap 
at the price offered. Illness of the 
proprietor makes immediate sale nec- 
essary. Address S-20, care U. S. Pub- 
lisher. 


A Daily Newspaper Mint. 

Best daily newspaper buy in Illinois, 
city 12,000, no opposition, clearing 
around $25,000 year with good salary 
for owner, 5,600 circulation, two dailies 
consolidated. Citizens of town want 
only one paper. I have seen office 
and have made careful survey of this 
listing and can recommend it. I have 
208 newspapers listed in 40 states. 
Tell me how much money you have to 
pay down, where you want to locate 
and I will get you what you want.— 
Omar D. Gray, 37 years in the game, 
Sturgeon, Mo. 


Presses and Equipment. 

Jobbing printing presses with and 
without Miller Feeders 8x12, 10x15, 
12x18, 14x22. John Thompson presses, 
paper cutters, hand and power, all 
sizes. Complete equipment, printers 
and bookbinders. Hoffman Type and 
Engraving Co., 116 East 13th St., New 
York City. 


FOR SALE—Model K or a Model 5 
linotype; also Cottrell 6 column quarto 
press; also 10x15 jobber, imposing 
stones and other printing equipment, 
including type. Will C. Carson, The 
Advocate, Greenville,. Ill. 


Linotype Schools. 
OPERATORS! PRINTERS!—If you 
want to increase your speed, to enable 
you to hold a better position or ease 
the strain; if you want to learn the 
machine, write for free literature. 
Correspondence course with keyboard, 
$28; practical course, six weeks, $60.00. 
Milo Bennett set 12,131 ems per hour 
for eight hours and can teach you, 
Established 1915. Address Milo Ben- 

nett’s School, Toledo, Ohio. 


Tape Machines and Printed Tape. 

Keck Automatic Tape Moisteners; 
best and cheapest on the market; 
$18.00. Write us when you need Print- 
ed Tape, lowest prices. Package Serv- 
ice Corp., 433 EH. Third St., Dayton. 
Ohio. 
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The National Book Sewing Machine 
(Uses Straight Needles) 


JOSEPH E. SMYTH COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: Hastern Office: 
130-136 N. Campbell Ave. 1133 Broadway 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
Southern Agents: Pacific Coast Agents: 
J. H. Schroeter & Bro. Norman F. Hall Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. San Francisco, Calif. 


EIGHT YEARS of 
SUCCESS 


N April 2, 1917, the first sections of what, is 

now known as THE FRANKLIN PRINTING 
CATALOG were issued for the use of a few print- 
ers of Salt Lake City. At the present time over 
ten thousand printers in all parts of the world are 
leasing THE FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG 
and securing the monthly revision service. 

Each successive year has witnessed wonderful 
improvements and changes, and additions have 
been made to keep the Catalog in advance of the 
times. 

Its influence in the printing trade in all parts of 
the world is acknowledged, and in some instances 
it has revolutionized the entire industry. 


“We could not possibly keep house without 
THE FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG. In 
the past few months we have made estimates in 
our regular way and compared them with your 
list and find that in almost every case the 
Franklin is correct.”—Herald Printing Co., Port 
Huron, Mich. 


Wrte for terms of lease and full information 


The United States Publisher 


2191, South Fifth St. Springfield, Illinois 
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One of the 12 Illustrations for the “Shoes” Series 


One Hundred 
New Printing Jobs 
For You! 


F you want to get new business every 

month of the year, from nine different 

lines of trade, send for our blotter service 
now. 


We have prepared illustrations and 
live selling copy for nine different series 


of 12 blotters. 


To help you sell them we will furnish, 
free of charge, a large folder which shows 
each series complete. And with each 
folder we will also send three of the 
actual blotters, printed and ready for 
your customer’s name. 


A comprehensive instruction pamphlet ac- 
companies the folder and sample blotters, too. 
It tells how to sell the series to new accounts 
and how other printers have secured big busi- 
ness through their use. 


All of these you can have with each set of 
12 electrotypes, and the copy to use with them, 
at the special price of $10 a set. The only 
proviso is that you order one ream or more of 
blotting paper with each set of electros. 


Tear out this advertisement. Check the 
lines of business you can sell. Write your 
name on the margin and mail to us. The fold- 
ers will be sent to you immediately. You 
needn’t order the cuts until you’ve sold the job. 
Let’s hear from you today. 


The Complete Series 


Insurance Furniture Haberdashery 
Hardware Coal and Ice Tailoring 
Drug Store Jewelry Shoes 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines St. 
Chicago 
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NEWSPAPER NOTES. 


Alabama. 

The Florence Times and the Florence 
Daily News were consolidated recent- 
ly under the name of the Florence 
Times News. A. B. Camper, former 
editor of the News, is in charge of the 
editorial policy, and W. P. Williams, 
former manager of the Times, is di- 
recting the management. The Times 
News has begun the publication of a 
Sunday edition eliminating the Satur- 
day afternoon edition. The Times 
News serves the tri-cities, Florence, 
Sheffield, and Tuscumbia with carrier 
delivery. 

R. B. Chandler, president and busi- 
ness manager of the Birmingham Post 
since its organization in 1921 by 
Scripps-Howard, has resigned his posi- 
tion. 


Arizona. 

W. H. Shorey of the Yuma Examiner 
and Tom Hancock, formerly of Yuma, 
are establishing a new weekly paper 
at Westmorland, Cal. However, Mr. 
Shorey will devote his time to his 
Yuma, paper. 

George W. Lynn, editor of the Yuma 
Evening Herald, has been freed of the 
two criminal libel charges against him 
in which E. F. Sanguinnetti, leading 
merchant and banker of Yuma was 
complaining witness. 

Three boys, 17, 16 and 11 years of 
age, are to carry on the work of their 
father, the late H. B. Watson, in pub- 
lication of the Wickenburg State Min- 
er and the Phoenix Five Points Star. 
They will be aided by their mother. 
Each lad is a competent compositor 
and able to operate a linotype. 

Mesa Tribune, a semiweekly, now is 
being issued by new owners as the 
Mesa Journal, though with explanation 
that a recent sale merely was of the 
physical property and not of the name, 
franchise or subscription lists. There 
is report that the Tribune is to be is- 
sued as a daily, subsidiary to the 
Phoenix Evening Gazette. 


California. 

The Daily Report, published at On- 
tario, Calif. by H. L. and Crombie 
Allen, has just celebrated its fifteenth 
anniversary by giving away prizes 
totalling $10,055 in one of the greatest 
circulation campaigns ever staged in 
Southern California. Four expensive 
automobiles, first prize being a Buick 
Six Brougham valued at $2,220, were 
given away. Three $155 radio sets, 
three $100 diamond rings, three $50 
gold watches, $250 in gold, and $1,000 
to subscribers were included in the 
gifts. The contest was exceedingly 
‘successful in increasing the newspa- 
per’s circulation. 


The Journal of Commerce is a new 
daily newspaper published in Los An- 
geles, and is devoted to the interests 
of construction, engineering, irrigation 
and harbor development. Clyde M. 
David is general manager. Affiliated 
papers are published in Seattle, Wash., 
Portland, Ore., and New Orleans, La. 


Santa Rosa Press-Democrat was host 
to over 1,500 children December 22, 
at a theatre party. Two hundred of 
this number attended from the Salva- 
tion Army Orphanage at Lutton. 


Staff members of the*> Santa Rosa 
Press-Democrat were guests on Decem- 
ber 22 of McBride Smith, circulation 
of the paper, at his annual Christmas 
dinner and theatre party. 


Colorado. 

The new Denver Press Club rooms 
were visited by 150 children shortly 
before Christmas, and the children 
were there visited by Santa Claus. 
There were gifts and sweet things to 
eat and entertainment in _ plenty. 
Though club members had moved into 
their new building since old Nick’s 
last visit, he found his way to the an- 
nual party given by the club to the 
children. 


Connecticutt. 

On January 1st the Woodbury Re- 
porter advanced to the seven column 
size. The merchants of Woodbury are 
practically 100 per cent advertisers, 
and the week before Christmas several 
columns of live local matter had to be 
omitted in order to take care of the 
demand for additional space on ac- 
count of Christmas advertising. The 
Reporter is read in 90 per cent of the 
homes of Woodbury and surrounding 
territory. 

A weekly community paper, the 
Wallingford Times, is being under- 
taken with J. C. Kilpatrick as editor, 
and Henry F. Auger, as business man- 
ager. Mr. Kilpatrick was formerly 
with the Hartford Courant and the 
Meriden Journal while Mr. Auger was 
formerly city editor of the Waltham 
(Mass) Free Press Tribune. 


Florida. 


Horace H. Loomis, formerly business 
manager of the Miami Daily News, is 
now in Daytona in active charge of 
the Daytona Beach Journal in which 
he has purchased a controlling inter- 
est. R. H. Dunlap, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Miami Daily News, 
is business manager and Sam M. Bal- 
lard, recently city editor of the Daily 
News, is managing editor. 

Edgar A. Wright, for many years 
editor of the Florida Grower, an- 
nounced his candidacy for mayor of 
New Port Richey. The announcement 
followed acceptance by the city council 
of the resignation of Dr. Elroy M. 
Avery, New Port Richey octogenarian- 
historian, who was the first mayor of 
the city. ‘ 


Idaho. 

W. Lloyd Adams of the Rexburg 
Standard has gone to Washington, 
D. GC. to become secretary to Senator 
Frank R. Gooding of Gooding. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie I. Purcell, of Pay- 
ette, are the proud parents of a baby 
boy, born Tuesday, December 16, 1925. 
Mr. Purcell is the editor and publisher 
of the Payette Independent. Mrs. Pur- 
cell was formerly Miss Hazel Cooper, 
of Pesotum, IIl. 


Illinois. 

The date of issuance of the seven- 
tieth Anniversary and Christmas num- 
ber of the Fulton Democrat was post- 
poned from November 25 to December 
9 because of the serious illness of both 
the editor, John L. Hyrse, and the 
associate editor of the special edition, 
L. Martha Davidson. 
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Fred A. Callis has assumed control 
of the Elmwood Gazette and the Yates 
City Banner. Mrs. Joe M. Baxter is 
the local editor of the Banner at Yates 
City, in place of Leslie S. Soldwell, 
who has recently removed with his 
family to St. Petersburg, Florida. 

The Middletown Ledger has started 
on its twenty-first year of publication. 

WEBH is the radio broadcasting sta- 
tion of the Chicago Herald-Examiner, 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel, formerly 
operated by the Chicago Evening Post 
which has abandoned broadcasting. 

The Somonauk Reveille has com- 
pleted fifty years continuous service to 
that community. At one time S. D. 
Newton, recently deceased mayor of 
Sandwich, was editor and publisher 
of the Reveille. 

Mechanical equipment of the Bureau 
County Tribune, Princeton, was badly 
damaged, recently, when fire broke out 
in the pressroom. 

Hector H. Elwell, editor of the Chi- 
cago Herald-Examiner, who recently 
fell and broke an arm when jumping 
from his taxi cab which had caught 
fire, is on the way to recovery. He was 
going home at 3 a.m. when near the 
Grant Park stadium the upholstery of 
the cab took fire from a cast off 
cigarette. Calling to the driver, Mr. 
Elwell prepared to alight. As he 
emerged from the cab, he accidentally 
stepped on the tail of his coat which 
he was carrying, tripped and fell on 
the pavement. He sustained a frac- 
ture of the left forearm and slight 
bruises on the head. 

H. L. Rennick, former managing ed- 
itor of the old Springfield Record, has 
just been appointed news editor of 
the eastern division of the Consolidat- 
ed Press Association. Rennick began 
his newspaper work on the Record and 
finally became managing editor. He 
then joined the United Press and later 
the Associated Press forces. In 1917 
he was detailed to the Petrograd office 
and went through the early days of 
the Russian revolution. He returned 
to this country only two months ago. 

The Woodford County Journal, at 
Eureka, has bought the Woodford 
County News, of the same city, and 
merged it with the Journal, A. E. 
Potts continuing as the publisher. The 
News, which was edited by R. T. 
Doan, was a good newspaper started 
only about a year ago but was in a 
community too small to support two 
papers and consolidation or the failure 
of one of the papers was inevitable. 

L. P. Gentil, of Minonk, has opened 
a new job office in that city, buy- 
ing his machinery and equipment at 
Normal. 


indiana. 
A deal was recently consumated 
whereby Glen E. Magnuson, of La 


Porte, Ind., purchased a half interest 
in the Community Newspapers, at 
Galesburg, Ill., publishers of fifteen 
weekly newspapers. Included in the 
deal was the interest formerly owned 
by A. H. Noelke. Mr. Magnuson was 
graduated from the School of Com- 
merce, Northwestern University, Chi- 
cago, with the class of 1924. Since 
that time he has been actively engaged 
in the publishing and printing busi- 
ness. Before going to Galesburg he 
was general manager and treasurer of 
the Home News Publishing Company, 
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an organization which publishes a 
string of weekly newspapers in North- 
ern Illinois and Southern Wisconsin. 

A deal whereby the Indianapolis 
Commercial, a financial and business 
publication, was taken over by Albert 
O. Evans, business manager, and Mark 
R. Gray, editor of the publication, was 
recently completed. An offer for the 
name, circulation and equipment of 
the paper, made by Evans and Gray, 
was accepted by the directors of the 
Enquirer Printing and Publishing 
Company, owner of the Commercial. 
Articles of incorporation were to be 
filed at once, Evans said. Gray will 
be president of the corporation, Evans 
will be treasurer, and Miss Ella Quick, 
who has been bookkeeper and cashier 
for the publication for a number of 
years, will be secretary. 

G. Y. Fowlers’ Sons, publishers of 
the Frankfort Morning Times, pur- 
chased the subscription list and good 
will of the Frankfort Daily News. 

Hight children were adopted by res- 
idents of Wayne County, due to a 
Christmas campaign conducted by the 
Richmond Item. The Item’s campaign 
was based on the line by John Mase- 
field, “He who gives a child a home 
builds palaces in Kingdom Come.” 

The Cloverleaf Press is to be sold 
at auction in Jeffersonville on January 
29. The same management published 
the Jeffersonville Bulletin which was 
declared bankrupt some time ago. 

Every issue of the Bloomington Tele- 
phone since its first edition, 1877, has 
been read by Mrs. Mary E. Stuart of 
Bloomington. 

A large radio set has been installed 
in the office of the Rockport Democrat 
of which A. W. Kellams is publisher. 


lowa. 

The Guthrie County Vidette, pub- 
lished at Panora, has completed its 
sixtieth year of publication. P. N. 
Haughtelin is editor. 

At least 50 students who are at the 
University of Iowa for newspaper 
training are working their way by 
means of journalistic work. Figures 
have been compiled by Dr. Charles H. 
Weller, director of the school of jour- 
nalism at the university. Salaries 
vary, some reaching the $1000.00 mark. 
A large number of students receive 
remuneration for service on the Daily 
Iowan, student paper, and many are 
correspondents for newspapers of Iowa 
City. 


Kentucky. 

The Paducah News-Democrat has 
completed a co-operative campaign, in 
which 90 per cent of the local real 
estate dealers shared the espense of 
the newspaper space, meant to elevate 
the real estate business and to warn 
the public against other than bona fide 
dealers. No signatures were carried. 
The slogan in all copy was “Consult 
a. Bona Fide Real Estate Dealer Be- 
fore You Buy or Sell”. Space pur- 
chased amounted to 1,325 inches. The 
idea was copyrighted. W. H. Lackey, 
advertising manager of the WNews- 
Democrat, prepared and sold the cam- 
paign. 

George H. Voigt, owner and pub- 
lisher of the Evening News, a daily, 
and the Clark County Journal, a week- 
ly, Jeffersonville papers, announced 
the sale of the properties to H. HE. 


Wenige. It also was announced that 
the building in which the plant is 
located had been leased to Wenige for 
ten years. 


Louisiana. 

Publication of the December issue 
of The Virginia Reel, student organ of 
the University of Virginia, barred 
from the United States mails by the 
Lynchburg, Va., postmaster, whose ac- 
tion was approved by department of- 
ficials at Washington, resulted in the 
removal of Eugene Patterson Warner, 
of Cleveland, O., and James Benjamin 
Aswell II, of Washington, son of Rep- 
resentative Aswell, of Louisiana, ed- 
itor-in-chief and managing editor, re- 
spectively, of the publication, by the 
student managing board. 

A 64-page edition was brought out 
on December 16 in celebration of the 
New Orleans Tribune. The same day, 
the Item, evening paper, printed a 56- 
page congratulatory edition. The 
Item Company, Ltd., with James M. 
Thomson publisher and Arthur G. 
Newmyer associate publisher and gen- 
eral manager, publishes both papers. 


Maine. 

Miss Helen Havener, reporter for the 
Portland Evening Express, has been 
appointed chairman of the Independ- 
ent Woman Committee of the National 
Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs. 


Maryland. 

Frederick News and Post employees 
held their annual Christmas party 
December 19. It included a dinner, 
special entertainment, dancing and the 
distribution of gifts. L. E. Birely, 
president of the newspaper company, 
spoke. It was announced that the 
papers would soon be changed from 
seven to eight columns, standard size. 

Albert E. Wallis, 60-year old carrier 
for the Baltimore Sun, continued de- 
livery of papers after he had been 
severely beaten ‘by a \highwayman. 
His wounds were dressed at a hos- 
pital; then the carrier continued on 
his route. The Sun offered a $500 re- 
ward for the arrest of the assailant. 


Massachusetts. 

Viscount Rothermere, brother of the 
late Lord Northcliffe, and now direct- 
ing his brother’s chain of newspapers 
in England, is at the Copley Plaza, 
Boston, with his secretary, H. Ward 
Price. He arrived on the steamer 
Franconia, traveling under the name 
of Mr. Smith. 

The Reading Chronicle has com- 
pleted its fifty-seventh year, having 
been published during the past 54 
years under the same management. 


Michigan. 

A fund of $48,541.65 was raised 
through the last annual sale of news- 
papers by the Old Newsboys Associa- 
tion of Detroit to raise money for the 
relief of the poor of the city at Christ- 
mas time. Governor Groesbeck, a 
former newsboy, was among those who 
sold papers for the fund. A sum of 
$19,102.75 was raised by the city fire- 
men and turned over to the Old News- 
boys. 

The Detroit Free Press printed its 
first paper in 1831 in a log house. Re- 
cently it moved into its own gigantic 
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new building which cost several mil- 
lion dollars. The press room, in the 
new plant, has equipment costing 
more than a million dollars. The new 
plant is a model of architecture and 
utility. The Free Press building was 
made necessary by the rapid growth 
of that paper. A new building, erected 
in 1912, was thought at that time to 
be large enough to serve the paper for 
many years but it was quickly out- 
grown. A special edition of the Free 
Press, devoted to the new building, 
contains excellent pictures of the plant 
and its directing heads. Edgar A. 
Guest, who writes the “Just Folks” 
poems, has his -headquarters in the 
new building. He has been with the 
Free Press 29 years. Other well- 
known writers who have been con- 
nected with the Free Press are Shel- 
don McKnight, William E. Quinby and 
M. Quad. 


: Minnesota. 

William E. Dahlquist, assistant ed- 
itor of the Montevideo News, is now 
editor of the Thief River Falls Trib- 
une, in which he has purchased an 
interest from Ludwig I. Roe of Monte- 
video. 

Edwin C. Torrey, assistant editor of 
publications, University Farm, St. 
Paul, is the author of a_ historical 
book, Early Days in Dakota. He was 
for many years Northwest editor of 
the Minneapolis Journal. 

S. S. Lewis, publisher of the Cannon 
Falls Beacon, and Mrs. Lewis celebrat- 
ed their golden wedding anniversary, 
recently. 

Joseph Matt, president of the Wan- 
derer Printing Company and for more 
than 20 years editor of Der Wanderer, 
a German Catholic publication at St. 
Paul, has had bestowed upon him the 
order of the Knight of St. Gregory by 
Pope Pius XI. The bestowal was in 
honor of 28 years of service to the 
church. 


Mississippi. 

The Deer Creek Pilot at Rolling 
Fork has passed its fiftieth year of 
publication. ; 

Edgar S. Wilson, well known news- 
paperman of the State, has been ap- 
pointed State capital correspondent 
for the Meridian Star. He begins work 
with the convening of the Mississippi 
legislature. 


Missouri. 

J. E. Dowell, founder of the Adrian 
Journal in 1888, recently celebrated 
the founding of his paper. : 

S. R. Hoover, who recently bought the 
Shelbina Democrat, has sold the plant 
to Ernest W. Jewett of Shelbina and 
Edgar R. Blanton of Paris, Mo. The 
consideration has not been announced, 
but is believed to be $15,000. 


Montana. 

Harry E. Polk and Alvin T. West- 
dal of Williston, N. D., have purchased 
the Froid Tribune. Mr. Polk, who is 
business manager of the Williston 
Herald, continues with that paper. Mr. 
Westdal, who also has been connected 
with the Williston Herald, is to be ac- 
tive manager of the Montana paper. 

Leo Wilson is now assistant editor 
and manager of the Malta News, hav- 
ing been formerly connected with 
the county superintendent’s office at 
Malta. 
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Nebraska. 

Mrs. Clark Perkins, whose late hus: 
band was a well known Nebraska ed- 
itor, has become a detective for the 
State. 

Harry Hannes of the Friend Tele: 
graph recently fell and broke two ribs 
while fixing a transom. 

The York News Teller has awarded 
a silver cup for the largest yield of 
corn from a ten-acre measured field. 


New Jersey. 

Improvements aggregating nearly 
$100,000 are being undertaken under 
the new ownership of the Trenton 
State Gazette. 

According to an announcement made 
by R. E. Lent, General Manager of 
the Passaic Daily News, Cornelius W. 
Kievit, for twenty years advertising 
manager of the paper has been retired 
on full pay. Mr. Kievit will be suc: 
ceeded by Henry F. Buoncore, who is 
being advanced from the position of 
advertising representative. Mr. Buono- 
core has been associated with the 
Passaic Daily News since November, 
1919, coming with the paper originally 
as classified advertising manager. He 
is president of the board of education 
in Garfield, and is a prominent mem- 
ber of the Passaic Lodge of Elks and 
Knights of Columbus. 


New Mexico. 
The Sierra County Record at Hills: 
. boro has been bought by Clay W. Va- 
den and Benjamin D. Luchini from 
Lewis D. Hatcher, former editor. Mr. 
Luchini, tax assessor for Sierra Coun- 
ty, is entering newspaper connections 
for the first time. Mr. Vaden, head of 
the commercial department of the 
Sierra County High School, Hilsboro, 
was formerly associate editor of the 
Roff (Okla.) Eagle and was president 
of the stock company which owned 
the paper some years ago. 


New York. 

The New York World and the New 
York Times are printing long lists of 
names in connection with accounts of 
public dinners. These lists are ar: 
ranged alphetically. 

Edwin S. Underhill, publisher of the 
Bath Steuben County Weekly Advocate 
and the Corning Evening Leader, to: 
gether with Mrs. Bath, plans an ex: 
tended trip abroad. 

Bernard Macfadden, publisher of the 
New York Evening Graphic, a tabloid, 
and of magazines, heads a new cor: 
poration that has been formed for the 
purpose of handling the Philadelphia 
Daily News, which also is a tabloid. 

Hewitt H. Howland was welcomed, 
December 11, to the editorship of 
Century Magazine at a dinner given 
for him by the Indiana Club in New 
York, at Town Hall. 

Allen L. Rosenthal of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., alias A. D. Roberts of the Roberts 
Publishing Company was convicted on 
four counts of using the mails to de- 
fraud by a jury in United States Dis. 
trict Court recently. Judge F. P. 
Schoonmaker was to sentence Rosen- 
thal later. According to Postoffice In- 
spector George V. Craighead, Rosen: 
thal told local business men he would 
insert their advertisement in the 
“Roberts Pennsylvania Masonic Direc: 
tory,” for $5. According to Craighead, 
Rosenthal obtained $2,500 from local 


merchants. The directory, it was al- 
leged, never was published. 

Whit Burnett, telegraph and foreign 
news copy desk man, has resigned his 
position to make an extended trip to 
Kurope, where he is now traveling. 

Ralph P. Taylor, who resigned from 
the New York World staff October 1, 
is back on the staff of that paper, hav- 
ing gotten enough of living in France. 
He said that everywhere he went he 
found hewspaper correspondents anx: 
ious to be home. He had been with 
the World over four years when he 
resigned. 


North Carolina. 

The Asheville Times is building an 
addition to the composing room in 
order that it may accommodate the in- 
stallation of new equipment. A new 
model 14 linotype was recently added. 


North Dakota. 

Dwight B. Jones, formerly of the 
Devils Lake editorial staff, is now 
managing editor of the Miami (Fla.) 
Life. He was recently connected with 
papers at Aberdeen, S. D., and Duluth 
and Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ohio. 

Charles P. Taft, publisher of the 
Cincinnati Times-Star, recently broke 
ground in Cincinnati for a new Ma- 
sonic Temple. 

More than 80 former newsboys sold 
a charity newspaper on the streets of 
Columbus, recently, raising more than 
$13,000. 

Many mothers “checked” their chil- 
dren at the nursery that the Marion 
Star organized in its building for chil- 
dren of Christmas shoppers. 

The Newsboys’ 32-piece Band of the 
Hamilton Daily News, organized by 
B. J. Alf, circulation manager, recent- 
ly gave a public concert at a local 
theatre. 

The Perrysburg Journal claims to 
have been the first newspaper in the 
Maumee Valley, having been started 
92 years ago as the Miami of the Lake 
with Jessup W. Scott as editor. 

The Morning Irontonian and the 
Evening Register, the two daily news- 
papers at Ironton, were consolidated 
January 1. The names of both merg- 
ing papers have been dropped, and 
an evening and Sunday morning paper 
is being issued as the Ironton Evening 
Tribune and the Ironton Sunday Trib- 
une. Miss F.. B. Moore, who has been 
business manager of the Register, will 
be business manager of the new paper, 
which will be Republican in national 
affairs and independent locally. <A 
new company, the Ironton Tribune 
Company, was incorporated. The Iron- 
tonian was owned by the Portsmouth 
Times interests and the Register by 
the C. B. Moore estate. 

Hal Donahey, cartoonist of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, has started 
upon an extended vacation which will 
lastiatil April 1: 
nected with the Plain Dealer 25 years, 
and has drawn nearly 9,000 cartoons 
for that paper since 1899. He is a 
brother of A. Victor Donahey, gover- 
nor of Ohio. 

The Willoughby Republican has an- 
nounced that on Jan. 1 it will take 
over the Lake County Herald, pub- 
lished at Painesville for more than 20 
years. The Herald will be continued. 
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The Republican is published by Bert 
Bryant with Ethel D. Bryant, his sis- 
ter, as editor. 

EK. W. Jackson, 81 years old, founder 
and for many years editor of the Lima 
Daily News, is building a home in 
Pasadena, Cal. He retired from active 
direction of his newspaper in 1919. 


Oklahoma. 

Joe W. Hicks, assistant city editor 
of the Oklahoma City Times, is to be 
editor of a new monthly magazine to 
be published by the Byllesby Engineer- 
ing and Management Corporation at 
Chicago. Ward Moore will succeed him 
on the Times. 


Oregon. 

Howard H. McGowan, special writer 
for Portland News, has entered upon 
as entended leave of absence. He sail- 
ed December 10 from Seattle for Eu- 
rope. 


Pennsylvania. 

Max Henrici, financial editor of the 
Pittsburgh Sun, leaves this month for 
a cruise to the West Indies. 

The Hast Stroudsburg Morning Sun 
claimed a circulation of over 2,000 for 
its first issue, which appeared recent- 
ly. 

The Elverson building, erected by 
James Elverson, Jr., president and 
publisher of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
is a towering white pile which now 
dominates the great North Broad 
Street in Philadelphia. This building, 
erected exclusively for the use of the 
Inquirer, is already famous, not only 
for its beautiful industrial architec- 
ture, but for the perfection and im- 
mensity of its mechanical depart- 
ments. Powerful presses on the sec- 
ond floor are capable of turning out 
576,000 complete 24-page newspapers 
every hour—almost 10,000 every min- 
ute. The color press may be seen 
through the bulk windows on Broad 
Street. The tower of the Elverson 
building lifts itself 340 feet into the 
air and is surmounted by a golden 
dome and a lofty spire. Chimes, which 
sound the Westminster quarters, both 
day and night, are concealed in the 
column-flanked space immediately un- 
der the dome. 


Rhode Island. 

Daniel J. Lawler is named manag- 
ing editor of the Pawtucket Times, to 
fill the vacancy made by the death of 
Archibald G. Adam who died Decem- 
ber 14. Lawler has been on the edi- 
torial staff for a number of years. 

Oliver J. Cromwell, former news 
editor of the old New York Evening 
Mail and make-up editor of the Even- 
ing Telegram, succeeds the late Theo- 
philus E. Niles as managing editor of 
the Providence News. 

The Pawtucket Times on TWecariber 
4 printed a four-section, 58-page reg- 
ular evening edition. Christmas ad- 
vertising caused the increased size. 


South Carolina. : 

Henry S. Wrenn has joined the 
reportorial staff of the Greenville 
News, after having been state news 
editor for the past year. He takes the 
place of Ashley T. Wannamaker, now 
engaged in the real estate business. 
Paul Simmons, formerly editor and 
publisher of the Woodruff News, is 
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Continued progress was made by the rail- 
roads in 1925, when they demonstrated their 
ability to meet satisfactorily the exacting 
transportation requirements of the country. 
By adequate and efficient service they con- 
tributed materially to the prosperity that 
was enjoyed by virtually all elements of 
our population. 


As a result of extensive improvements 
and additions to their facilities, the rail- 
roads are at present in excellent physical 
condition. Their rates, measured by the 
level of prices generally, are lower on the 
average than they were ten years ago. The 
economies effected through prudent invest- 
ments and more efficient operation have 
produced from increased traffic a moderate 
but promising increase in net earnings for 
the railroads as a whole, notwithstanding 
the relatively low level of rates charged. 
These evidences of, improvement in the rail- 
way situation point to future progress. 


The business activity which marked the 
closing months of 1925 was on a sound 
basis, and the outlook for continued activity 
in the early part of 1926 is good. If favor- 
able conditions prevail throughout the year, 
make unprecedented demands 
upon railway facilities. The railroads are 
prepared. Their accomplishments of 1925 
give reason to expect satisfactory transpor- 
tation from them in 1926. 


1926 may 


Transportation requirements have always 
developed more rapidly than our population 
has increased. During the last twenty-five 
years the annual per capita requirement for 
railway freight transportation increased 
from 1,860 ton-miles to 3,770 ton-miles. As 


Looking Ahead in 1926 


population continues to grow both in num- 
ber and in capacity to consume and as the 
further development of commerce and _ in- 
dustry makes possible increased per capita 


production, the demand for transportation — 


is certain to become greater. The railroads 
can meet that demand. They are capable 
of vast development. Their ability to ex- 
pand is indicated by the fact that in recent 
years they not only have kept pace with 
the greatly increased demand for transpor- 
tation but at the same time have overcome 
the shortage of transportation which for- 


merly existed. 


The railroads must always progress in 
efficiency and economy as well as in eapac- 
ity. The public is entitled to, and must 
have, the best and most economical trans- 
portation that can be produced. The prog- 
ress which the railroads already have made 
along these lines is a proof of their desire 
and a guaranty of their ability to continue 
to make such progress. 


There is every reason to look upon the 
recent past of the railroads with approval 
and to their. immediate future with confi- 
dence. They provide a service that is of 
prime importance to this large and growing 
country. They are doing that work satis- 
factorily and are preparing to do it even 
better. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions 


are invited. 


C. H. MARKHAM, 
President, Illinois Central System. 


CHICAGO, January 1, 1926. 
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now state news editor of the Green- 
ville News. 


South Dakota. 

J. G. Willis, a newspaperman of 
White Lake, has taken charge of the 
Miner County Messenger, a weekly 
newspaper published at Howard. The 
retiring editor and publisher is Charles 
S. Troutman. 

‘On. duty as usual by seven a.m. 
C. H. Craig, veteran Sioux Falls news- 
paper man known as “Charley,” ob- 
served his 69th birthday by looking 
after his daily work, making the cus- 
tomary rounds and writing his usual 
“string’’ of news, besides the Twenty 
Year Ago column. 

Michael Anderson, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Tulare (S. Dak.) Reporter, 
recently purchased the building of the 
defunct Citizens’ bank and has moved 
his newspaper plant into the building. 
The new quarters will give him more 
space in which to conduct his news- 
paper business. In moving his large 
press he did not dismantle it, but 
placed it on skids and moved it to the 
new quarters, two blocks away. 


Tennessee. 
The Tennessee State Highway De- 
partment has started a_ state-wide 


campaign to remove and to destroy all 
billboards, signs and posters. 

Charles B. Forbes, who resigned as 
editor of the Nashville Tennesseean, 
has been succeeded by James I. Fin- 
ney, owner of the Columbia Herald. 
The management of the latter paper 
has been turned over to Mr. Finney’s 
son, John Finney. Mr. Forbes be- 
comes Sunday editor of the Miami 
(Fla.) Daily News. 


Texas. 

Gentry Dugat, editor of the Lufkin 
Daily News during the past two and 
a half years, is now editor and assist- 
ant manager of the Edinburg Review. 


Virginia. 

The Southampton Democrat’s plant 
at Franklin was recently destroyed 
by fire. W. H. Stroud is publisher. 

Richard H. Ryan is new business 
manager of the Petersburg Index-Pro- 
gress. He was. formerly of the ad- 
vertising department of the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

The Ashland Hanover Herald-Pro- 
gress has announced that it has de- 
cided to buy a baling machine and 
sell the “many pounds of paper that is 
received at this office every week in 
the shape of propaganda of one sort 
or another.” 

The School of Journalism, Washing- 
ton and Lee University, at Lexington, 
has been presented with a _ small 
leather-bound book which in 1790 was 
owned by George Johnson, a student 
at Liberty Hall Academy, by Edwin 


Wood Pitzer of Roanoke. The book, 
named ‘“Coderil Colloquirum’, was 
printed in 1787 in Philadelphia... It is 


a Latin text, having English transla- 
tion. 


Wisconsin. 

Ray Gress can fold more newspapers 
in less time than any other Journal 
newsboy in Milwaukee. Ray proved 
his. prowess to the world in general 
and patrons of the Miller theater in 
particular, recently when he and 15 


other Journal newsies staged a paper- 
folding contest as the prize event on 
the evening’s program. Thirty papers 
in one minute and 37 seconds was 
Ray’s record, all swiftly and securely 
folded in the neat package which pa- 
trons find on their doorsteps in the 
late afternoon. Ray’s chances for the 
prize were seriously periled by the 
skill of young Howard Wendling, who 
seems to have missed first place by a 
little bit of hard luck. Ray wins a 
silver loving cup for his skill and 
speed. Howard gets a wrist watch. 


Wyoming. 

J. L. Anderson, editor and publisher 
of the Lingle Goshen County Journal, 
recently sold that paper and equipment 
to Joe Schnyder. 

M. M. Levand and Sam H. Day, pub- 
lisher and managing editor, respective- 
‘ly, of the Casper Herald at Casper, 
Wyo., were found guilty of criminal 
libel by a jury in District Court re- 
cently and were fined $250 each. They 
were charged with editorially libeling 
the members of a jury, which in 1923 
acquitted Edward J. Cantlin, a Deputy 
Sheriff, of the murder of Mrs. Nellie 
N. Newcomb. Cantlin was accused of 
shooting the woman for her failure to 
dim her automobile lights. The edi- 
torial published in the Herald charged 
that the Ku Klux Klan influenced the 
jury in returning the verdict, accord- 
ing to the contention of the prosecu- 
tion. The defendants announced an 
appeal would be taken. 


$500,000 FUND TO 
ADVERTISE TEXAS 


An operating fund of $700 was sub- 
scribed at the annual meeting of the 
Tenth District Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World held November 
19-20 at Fort Worth, Tex., for use of 
the committee in raising a $500,000 
fund to advertise Texas. The move to 
raise such a fund followed an address 
on “Advertising Texas” by Fred Johns- 
ton of the Johnston Printing Com- 
pany, Dallas. Mr. Johnston headed 
the committee appointed. Other mem- 
bers are: Dale Rogers, Houston; W. 
A. Garrabrant, Beaumont; Amon G. 
Carter, publisher of the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram; Harold Kayton, San 


» Antonio. 


A Word From Ohio. 

The Second Ward Awakener, Defi- 
ance, Ohio, says: “The United States 
Publisher is a monthly magazine de- 
voted to the problems of the printing 
business. Mr. H. L. Williamson is an 
editor whom it is good to know. His 
ambition is to make his magazine the 
last word of that type of publication. 
It is a worthy ambition and the Awak- 
ener congratulates him upon his suc- 
cess thus far. Give him time and he’ll 
do the turn.” 


Bearing Its Own Burden. 

The day when newspaper owners ex- 
pected the job shop to provide receipts 
great enough to pay part of the ex- 
penses of printing the newspaper is 
fast passing. The Downers Grove 
(Ill.) Reporter is one of the latest to 
let its advertisers know that this is 
not fair to cither department and in- 
form them of an increase in adver- 
tising rates. 


37 
YOUNG GRADUATE OF 


MISSOURI U. BECOMES 
EDITOR AND HUSBAND 


Glenn M. Brill of Sedalia, Mo., at 
the age of 23 years is a college grad- 
uate, a husband and. a. inewspaper 
editor. 

He was married on the morning of 
December 23 to Miss Fern Edsel Whar- 
ton of Cherryvale, Kan., who also has 
been a student of journalism. 

“My own newspaper experiences are 
relatively unimportant since they 
happen to still be in the embryo stage,” 
said Mr. Brill, who is but 23 years 
old, in answer to The United States 
Publisher. ‘Probably more interesting 
than anything concerning myself is 
that ‘we’ are a family of newspaper- 
folk.” 

The young man’s father, W. J. Brill, 
is advertising manager of the Sedalia 
Democrat; a younger brother who has 
followed in Glenn’s footsteps in secur- 
ing his training is at present a student 
in the School of Journalism, of the 
University of Missouri; an uncle, Ar- 
thur Brill, is foreman of the press 
room of. the Sedalia Capital operating 
a sixteen-page Duplex rotary press. 
Another uncle, Charles Brill, is also a 
pressman. A cousin, Earl Hoberecht 
is managing editor of the Star-Journal 
at Warrensburg, Mo. Another cousin, 
Kenneth Perry, now in high school, is 
following both the Brill brothers as 
editor of the Sedalia High School an- 
nual and plans to continue his studies 
in journalistic work; and the latest 
addition to “our little tribe,” as Mr. 
Brill declares, is the now Mrs. Glenn 
M. Brill who is interested in journal- 
istic work, has had some practical ex- 
perience and was a student in the 
School of Journalism at the University 
of Missouri at the time he met her. 

“As for myself,’ says the young ed- 
itor, “I was brought up in:a newspa- 
per office, cut my teeth on a. daily 
newspaper, made my first visit to the 
outside world in a newspaper office 
and haven’t been able to get away 
since.” 

He began reporting, or rather learn- 
ing to report, at the age of 15 on the 
Sedalia Democrat and since has come 
up the ladder from the trains through 
police and court house runs and tele- 
graph desk to the editorship of the 
Sedalia Capital. 

During his four years in high school 
he was employed as reporter and tele- 
graph editor ofthe Sedalia Capital and 
also spent two summers writing pub- 
licity for the Missouri State Fair. 

He was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri with degree of Bach- 
elor of Journalism last June. In the 
University he was editor of the 1924 
Savitar, a member of Sigma Delta Chi, 
national professional journalistic fra- 
ternity, Delta Upsilon fraternity, and 
Q. E. B. H., senior honorary fraternity. 

Upon leaving the university last 
June he returned to Sedalia to assume 
the editorship of the Sedalia Capital. 

Denon Oe Bair aa appease’ Silke 


Reads With Keen Interest. 

“The United States Publisher comes 
to our office and is read with keen 
interest. It is a splendid publication,” 
writes James W. Atkins, president of 
the North Carolina Press Association 
and president and managing editor of 
the Gastonia Daily Gazette. 
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Deaths Among the Fraternity 


BULK OF MUNSEY ESTATE 
IS LEFT TO ART MUSEUM; 
VALUED AT $40,000,000 


The bulk of the estate of Frank A. 
Munsey, owner and publisher of the 
New York Sun and the Evening Tel- 
egram who died in Lenox Hill Hos- 
pital December 22 at the age of 72, is 
bequeathed to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City. The value of 
the estate was recently estimated at 
$40,000,000. Trustees are given five 
years, or more if necessary, to dispose of 
Mr. Munsey’s newspapers and his 
other business interests, and to con- 
vert his assets, including real estate, 
banking interests and other holdings 
into cash or securities. Mrs. John M. 
Hyde of Lewiston, Maine, sister of 
Mr. Munsey, and her children were 
bequeathed 9,000 shares of stock of the 
Munsey Trust Company of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Other relatives, friends and 
business associates were to recelve 
$550,000; Bowdoin College $250,000; 
the Maine State Hospital of Portland 
$100,000 and the Central Maine Gen- 
eral Hospital at Lewiston $50,000. The 
will was executed nearly five years 
ago, and provided for the deceased’s 
being buried at Lisbon Falls, Maine. 
All of his personal and household ef- 
fects go to the sister, Mrs. Hyde. 

William T. Dewart, who was recent- 
ly elected president of the various 
Munsey corporations, issued a state- 
ment saying there was no plan looking 
to a sudden sale of the properties or 
change in their policy. He also dis- 
closed that, had Mr. Munsey lived, his 
business would have been mutualized, 
or partly so. 

Mr. Dewart said that within the 
last five years the Munsey newspapers 
and business properties have almost 
doubled in value, and that ‘within the 
next five years, by a combination of 
policies now familiar and firmly es- 
tablished, the value of the properties 
should be still further enhanced.” 

Mr. Munsey’s death was caused by 
peritonitis that followed an operation 
for appendicitis nine days before. He 
was in excellent health until December 
13, when he became ill at dinner. All 
last fall he had maintained a keen and 
active interest in the conduct of affairs 
of his two New York newspapers, visit- 
ing the offices almost daily and writ- 
ing editorials on the mayoralty cam- 
paign. On the Saturday that he was 
taken ill he visited the Sun office and 
gave several editorial directions. He 
seemed in the best of health. 

Messages of condolence from Presi- 
dent Coolidge and other high public 
officials came to the associates of Mr. 
Munsey when his death became known. 

During his varied career as news- 
paper and magazine publisher, Mr. 
Munsey edited or owned about a score 
of publications. 


He was 28 years old and a telegraph 
operator when he arrived in New York 
in the winter of 1882. He had come 
down to the metropolis from Maine, 
bringing all his property with him. 


It consisted of a gripful of manuscripts, 
the clothes he had on, and $40 in cash. 
He was going. to start a publishing 
business. 

Seeking a focussing point for what 
he felt certain, even at that time, 
would one day be a great enterprise, 
he engaged a little room for an office, 
bought an eight-dollar table and a 
couple of cheap kitchen chairs, some 
pens and a bottle of ink. Frank Mun- 
sey was broke in the great city. 

With all his troubles ahead of him, 
he started to work and two months 
later appeared the first number of the 
Argosy Magazine—then an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages for boys 
and girls. Horatio Alger, jr., was one 
of the contributors. This was the be- 
ginning of a struggle which has had 
few, if any, parallels in the publishing 
world. 

Forty years later, Frank Andrew 
Munsey had become one of the fore- 
most publishers in the United States, 
numbering his newspapers and mag- 
azines by the score and his wealth by 
the millions. It had been a fight every 
step of the way, and not once did luck 
lend a hand with the burden. 

His most notable achievement in the 
newspaper field. came in February, 
1920, when he acquired the New York 
Herald, one of the oldest newspapers 
in the country, and merged with it 
the New York Sun, the Herald’s senior 
by two years, which Mr. Munsey had 
purchased in 1916 and consolidated 
with the New York Press. The elder 
James Gordon Bennett had founded 
the Herald, and Charles A. Dana devel- 
oped the Sun. The merged publication 
was called the Sun and the New York 
Herald for a time, and then changed 
to simply the Herald. At the same 
time the Evening Sun, another Munsey 
newspaper, was changed to the Sun. 

Born in the little town of Mercer, 
Maine, August 21, 1854, he attended 
the public school of Mercer for a while, 
but soon felt the urge to make money. 
His first job was in the country store, 
where he served as general utility boy. 

From there he went to a telegraph 
office, learned to handle a key, and 
was sent to Augusta, then an impor- 
tant publishing center. His work be- 
came an obsession, and he hated it. 
He knew he could do big things. 

He made up his mind to go into the 
publishing business. But after he got 
to New York he found that the stock- 
broker in Maine who had agreed to 
furnish $2,500 for the starting of the 
Argosy, had changed his mind and 
was bent on keeping his money. An- 
other jolt came when the publisher in 
New York,. who had agreed to bring 
the magazine out under his name, 
failed, two months after the first num- 
ber appeared. Mr. Munsey borrowed 
$300 from a friend in Maine and 
fought on with the publishing of his 
magazine. Four years after his ad- 
vent into New York publishing, he 
found himself $16,000 in debt. Final- 
ly the Argosy reached the point where 
it was paying $1,500 a week net in- 
come. But the circulation lessened. 
The publisher, seeing that other ju- 
venile publications were failing, start- 


ed Munsey’s Weekly. He now had two 
magazines, both of them losing money, 
and he was more than $100,000 in 
debt. He changed his second publica- 
tion to Munsey’s Magazine. He en- 
larged the magazine and lowered the 
price. Soon after, the Argosy became 
an adult publication. Now, after ten 
years of getting started, Frank Munsey 
was beginning to see success. 

In addition to the two publications 
whose histories are so closely bound 
up with his early life, Mr. Munsey ac- 
aquired the Scrap Book, the Railroad 
Man’s Magazine, the All-Story Mag- 
azine, the Ocean and others, and owned 
newspapers in New York, Washington, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
He also had extensive investments in 
other fields, and never permitted his 
capital to remain idle. 

Mr. Munsey never married. He 
lived for many years at one of New 
York’s fashionable hotels, and also 
maintained a country estate at Eliza- 
bethtown, N. Y. 


PRINTER SUCCUMBS 
TO LONG ILLNESS 


Albert Rice Barnes, 75, for 54 years 
head of the Barnes Printing Company 
of Chicago, died Christmas morning 
at his home in Evanston, following a 
long illness. : 

Born in West Brookfield, Mass., 
Sept. 21, 1851, Mr. Barnes came to Chi- 
cago in 1871, to find the embers of the 
big fire smoldering on the site where 
he had planned to establish his print- 
ing shop. He founded and developed 
the A. R. Barnes. Printing Company 
into one of the leading concerns of 
the middle west. 

But it was at the time of the world 
war that the Chicago printer achieved 
a more national distinction when he 
was called to Washington by Brig. 
Gen. Dawes as a dollar a year man, 
to take charge of the department of 
public printing and the bureau of en- 
graving and printing. 

He slashed the annual thirty mil- 
lions of dollars of expenditures of 
eh two departments by several mil- 
ions. 


CHARLES DEAN DIES; 
32 YEARS WITH A. P. 


Charles Dean, for twenty-six years 
correspondent of the Associated Press 
at Milwaukee, died at his home at 
Milwaukee, November 4. Mr. Dean 
retired from the Associated Press two 
years ago after having spent thirty-two 
years in the organization. Mr. Dean 
was 62 years of age. He was born in 
Canada and came to this country when 
a youth. 


Managing Editor Dead. 

Solomon Buckley Griffin, 73, for 
more than 40 years managing editor 
of the Springfield (Mass.). Republican 
prior to his retirement in March, 1919, 
died December 11 in his home. He 
suffered a heart attack. Mr. Griffin 
was nationally known as a journalist. 
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FORMER EDITOR ILLINOIS MINNESOTA EDITOR IS 


STATE JOURNAL STRICKEN 


Lewis H. Miner, head of the Illinois 
State Journal, Springfield, from 1889 to 
1923 and widely known as a newspa- 
per publisher, died suddenly and un- 
expectedly on the evening of Decem- 
ber 18 at his home, 1717 South Sixth 
Street. The end came peacefully and 
without warning as Mr. Miner lay 
asleep on a couch. Mrs. Miner was 
the only other member of the house- 
hold at home at the time. Miss Alice 
Miner, the daughter, was spending the 
evening with friends. 

Funeral services were held Decem- 
ber 21 at the First Presbyterian 
Church and attended by hundreds of 
personal friends, among them being 
many editors from various parts of 
Illinois. 


Mr. Miner devoted his entire life to 
the newspaper profession. He was 
born in Springfield, Jan. 31, 1860. He 
was graduated at the Springfield high 
school in the class of 1878, and two 
years later began his newspaper ca- 
reer as a local reporter on the State 
Journal. He had been associated con- 
tinuously since that date with the 
State Journal in various capacities in 
the editorial department. 


For 34 years Mr. Miner was active 
in the newspaper and civic life of 
Springfield. Nine years after his start 
as a cub reporter he organized a com- 
pany that took over the ownership of 
the property and from that date until 
Jan. 1, 1923, his genius guided its 
destiny. Throughout that long period 
Mr. Miner stood in the foremost ranks 
of the civic workers of the community. 


When Mr. Miner took his place at 
the head of The State Journal or- 
ganization in April, 1889, his asso- 
ciates were Clarence R. Paul and 
Harry F. Dorwin. The three were 
separated only by death, Mr. Paul be- 
ing the first to go. Mr. Dorwin’s 
death followed in 1917. After the 
‘passing of Mr. Dorwin, Mr. Miner took 
into the business S. Leigh Call and 
Will H. McConnell, both of whom had 
been employes of the newspaper for 
a number of years. This ownership 
continued until Jan. 1, 1923, when Mr. 
Miner disposed of his holdings in the 
property to Messrs. Call and McCon- 
nell. Although no longer retaining a 
vroprietary interest, Mr. Miner con- 
tinued his connection with the news- 
paper in an editorial capacity and 
gave a portion of his time each day 
he was in the city and well enough, 
to the newspaper. 


In the forty-five years of his news- 
paper work, Mr. Miner witnessed tre- 
mendous developments along all lines. 
When he and his associates took over 
The State Journal in 1889 it was al- 
most defunct. Its progress from that 
date was steadily forward and with 
the development of his own property 
Mr. Miner witnessed the tremendous 
development of the newspaper busi- 
ness in general since that time. 


George N. Hoff, 73, for 53 years a 
newspaperman, died recently in Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. His last paper was 
the Pleasant Hill Register. He re- 
tired five years ago. 


TAKEN BY LONG ILLNESS 


Howard Bratton, publisher of the 
Faribault (Minn.) Daily News, died 
January 2 after an illness of two and 
a half years. The illness started with 
a bronchial attack which was so severe 


that it weakened his heart. Repeated 
attacks of asthma followed. Services 
were held at the Congregational 


Church at Faribault, January 5. Mr. 
Bratton’s journalistic career started 
with his high school days. His first 
newspaper job was on the staff of the 
Xenia (O.) Gazette. Later he edited a 
paper at Lebanon. Then he was a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the Xenia 
Herald and when ex-Governor James 
M. Cox of Ohio, wanted to establish the 
Xenia edition of the Springfield Daily 
News he selected him to make a suc- 
cess of it. 


After his marriage August 20, 1902, 
to Helen Leonard, and a short resi- 
dence in Xenia he was called to 
Springfield, Ohio, December, 1902, to 
join the Springfield. Press-Republic, on 
whose staff he was employed until 
1905, when the property went into the 
hands of James M. Cox. In Septem- 
ber, 1905, he became city editor of the 
Springfield Sun. In September, 1907, 
he was appointed to the managing ed- 
itorship of the Springfield Daily News. 
In this position he made a great suc- 
cess and less than four years after- 
wards,—in January, 1911, he became 
business manager and editor of the 
publication. 


When Cox made him editorial writ- 
er for both the Springfield and Dayton 
Daily News, the Brattons moved to 
Dayton where they lived at the time 
of the destructive flood. While occupy- 
ing offices in the Daily News building 
at Dayton he directed the editorial 
columns of two papers and in addition 
to this edited the Sunday edition at 
Dayton when it was inaugurated. He 
was made editor of the Dayton News 
League in January, 1913, and lived in 
Dayton from March, 1913, until his 
removal to Faribault the following 
year. 


He established The Faribault Daily 
News Dec. 1, 1914, when the first edi- 
tion was printed. Disregarding opin- 
ions ‘that a daily publication there 
could never be made a successful en- 
terprise, with a little more than $500 
worth of type, an Intertype machine, 
a second-hand cylinder press, three or 
four tables and some old chairs, with 
one typewriter to write his news and 
editorials, he proceeded to get out The 
Daily News. The employees included 
a foreman, a machine operator, two 
printers and an apprentice. 


A few days before the first Daily 
News was turned off the press the 
Republican, a weekly paper was con- 
verted to a daily and for nearly a year 
two dailies were published. It became 
apparent that the field was not able 
to support two such papers and in 1915 
a consolidation was effected, whereby 
Mr. Bratton became co-editor, with 
Walter West of the Republican, the 
paper being known as the News-Re- 
publican. Mr. Bratton bought the half 
interest of Mr. West the next year and 
became sole owner. 


39 
Heart Trouble Is Fatal. 


W. D. Pennycook, one of the best 
known newspaper men in California, 
died at his home in Vallejo, Cal., De- 
cember 17. Death was caused by 
heart failure. Forty-one years ago 
Pennycook and L. G. Harrier pur- 
chased the Chronicle. This partner- 
ship continued twenty years, when 
Pennycook took over the interest of 
his partner, publishing the paper con- 
tinuously since that time. 

At the time of his death Pennycook 
was a member of the board of man- 
agers of the Napa State Hospital. At 
one time he was president of the Cal- 
ifornia Press Association, and on two 
different occasions he was Postmaster 
of Vallejo. 


Bolling Arthur Johnson, 62, editor 
and publisher of the Lumber World 
Review died at Chicago, December 18, 
following his arrival from New Or: 
leans from where he was called by the 
sudden death of his wife. 

Mr. Johnson was enroute from Jack- 
sonville to New Orleans Thursday 
when his wife died at Chicago while 
on the way to visit her physicians. 
He left immediately for Chicago al- 
though almost completely exhausted 
by fatigue and worry. 


Mining Editor Is Dead. 

Cap. James T. Smith, 79, mining 
editor of the Rocky Mountain News 
and Denver Times, and one of the 
best-known mining authorities in the 
west, died December 1 after a four- 
day illness of pneumonia. 

He went to Colorado in 1870 and be- 
came associate editor of the Golden 
(Colc.) Transcript. 


Newspaper Man Dies at 81. 

Funeral services for Geo. W. Pittock, 
retired newspaper man formerly of 
Oregon, Arizona and New Mexico, were 
held December 28. The journalist 
died at the age of 81. He was a 
brother of the late H. L. Pittock, one 
of the owners of the Portland Oregon- 
ian who died about four years ago. 


Veteran Kansas Editor Dead. 

Square EH. Yeoman, publisher of the 
first newspaper in Chase County, Kan- 
sas, died recently, according to an an- 
nouncement from Strong City. This 
paper, the Chase County Banner, first 
appeared in 1867 in Cottonwood Falls, 
under a cottonwood tree. Mr. Yeoman 
was nicknamed “Em”. 


Services for Editor’s Wife. 

Funeral services of Mrs. Nella R. 
Mickle, wife of W. E. Mickle, editor and 
publisher of the Emden (Ill.) News, 
were held December 22 at the Emden 
Christian Church, the Rey. Carroll L. 
Moss, pastor, officiating. Interment 
was made at Bethel Cemetery. 


Founder of Clipping Bureau Dies. 


Frank H. Cooney, 83, founder of 
the old Detroit Mail in 1872, first 
penny newspaper in America, died 


recently at the home of his son, Wil- 
liam P. Cooney, in Chicago. He es- 
tablished the Consolidated Press News 
Clipping Bureau, and retired in 1915. 
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The Bulletin of ihe Southern News- 
paper Publishers’ Association has a de- 
partment labeled “The Rat Hole” in 
which it tells of losses in the print 
shop that are possible of eradication. 
In this list are included unnecessary 
and revised proofs, late advertising 
copy, delayed mats and cuts. 


This is the season of the year when 
every member of the N. EH. A. should 
remit his dues. Promptness will save 
a lot of labor and expense at head- 
quarters office. 


Every publisher in the United States 
recently received an invitation to use 
the Franklin Price List and to send 
his order for the service through the 
N. E. A. The Franklin Catalogue is 
one way to place your business on a 
safe and sound basis. This service 
only costs $20 per year and you can 
obtain order blanks by dropping a 
postal card to headquarters office, 131 
Hast Sixth street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Minnesota is going to take up the 
matter of employing a State Field Sec- 
retary at the meeting of the State HEd- 
itorial Association, February 19 and 20. 


Help Uncle Sam to land the petty 
grafters who are writing your office 
for sample copies of your publication 
only to write your subscriber that they 
have “an interesting item which they 
will mail to them on receipt of 25 
cents.” 


The Marengo (Iowa) Republican, of 
which James Shaw Farquhr is pub- 
lisher and Emmett A. Moynihan is 
editor, sent out a splendid 28-page 
Christmas Edition the first week in 
December. The editorial contents of 
this edition had been selected with 
discrimination. Rev. H. B. Allen, a 
Marengo clergyman, contributed a 
special feature, “Recollections of Christ- 
mas,’ which properly was displayed 
on the front page of the first section. 
Why do not more editors seek out 
their local clergymen, lawyers, teach- 
ers and the talent buried among busi- 
ness men along Main street and get 
some real home-grown articles and fea- 
tures for these holiday editions? Now 
is the time to begin your 1926 Christ- 
mas Edition. Get your local writers 
busy. They may surprise you with the 
quality of their product. Needless to 


say that these local ar- 
ticles have vastly more 
interest for readers than 
= the most expensive syndi- 
cated features that can be 
bought. 


The Fertile (Minn.) Journal appear- 
ed with its Christmas special edition 
Dec. 17th, displaying a colored cover 
page very different from those of a 
majority of the Christmas editions re- 
ceived at N..E. A. headquarters. This 
cover page, drawn by Raymond Perry, 
depicted an exciting catastrophe to 
Santa Claus and his eight famous rein- 
deers. The whole outfit had ‘skidded’ 
and been wrecked on a steep house- 
top. In the background is shown a 
village fire department hastening to 
Santa Claus’ rescue. 


Among recent special editions re- 
ceived at headquarters, the Christmas 
Edition of the West Carroll Gazette, 
published at Oak Grove, Louisiana, by 
L. Lipp, attracted favorable attention. 
The loyal support of the Oak Grove 
business men is reflected in the ad- 
vertising columns of this fine edition. 


Are your home merchants getting 
the percentage of business that they 
should from your local territory? Fin- 
ancial authorities state that Montgom- 
ery Ward & Company and Sears-Roe- 
buck in 1925 had the best year in their 
entire history. All returns have not 
been made public at this writing, but 
it is predicted that Sears-Roebuck will 
exceed its 1919 sales record of nearly 
260 million dollars and may exceed the 
1919 profits by more than 18 million 
dollars. 


Echoes of the Virginia tour of the 
National Editorial Association last 
June still are heard. The Milan 
(Minn.) Standard in its Christmas 
number published December 18, printed 
a three-page article descriptive of the 
Virginia tour. This article was written 
by Miss Agnes Bromstad, daughter of 
Andrew Bromstad, of the Standard. 


Substantial reductions in the usual 
summer railroad fares have been 
granted by the Trans-Continental Pas- 
senger Association for those who at- 
tend the Forty-first Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion at Los Angeles, June 30 to July 2. 
HK. L. Berington of Chicago, chairman 
of the Passenger Association, has in- 
formed Secretary Hotaling that the 
round trip rate from Chicago will be 
$90.30; from Kansas City, $75.60; from 
Memphis, $89.40; from St. Paul or Min- 
neapolis, $91.90; from New Orleans, 
$89.40; from St. Louis, $85.60; and 
from Omaha, $75.60. 


The Phoenix (Ariz.) Chamber of 
Commerce has extended an invitation 
to members of the National Editorial 
Association urging that a trip over the 
famous Apache Trail of Arizona and 
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a short stop at Phoenix be included in 
the plans for the 1926 convention tour. 
The officers of the Phoenix Chamber of 
Commerce have asked the privilege of 
acting as hosts to the editors, if plans 
can be made to include this feature 
in the itinerary. 


John L. King, editor of the Jackson 
County Pilot, Jackson, Minnesota, on 
December 10, turned out a highly cred- 
itable 24-page Christmas Edition, which 
he announced as the largest newspa- 
per ever printed in Jackson county. 


Edward B. Oddy, owner and pub- 
lisher of the Woonsocket (S. D.) News, 
is giving a practical demonstration of 
the fact that success and a better news- 
paper result from consolidation. The 
Woonsocket News is the consolidation 
of four newspapers which were pub- 
lished in a field now adequately cover- 
ed by one publication. The Christmas 
number of the News was a _ worth- 
while piece of advertising for the 
Woonsocket community. 


The Delaware Ledger, which “Covers 
Delaware Like the Dew,” is a progres- 
sive rural weekly which boasts state- 
wide prestige, circulation and news in- 
terest. It is published at Newark, Del- 
aware, by the Delaware Ledger Print- 
ing and Publishing Company, of which 
Edward M. Davis is president and ed- 
itor. C. Wesley Stone, news editor of 
the Ledger, frequently gets out an 
eighteen to twenty page issue cram- 
med full of interesting county news. 


Miss Elizabeth Byrns, of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Journalism of the 
University of Wisconsin College of Ag- 
riculture, is making an analysis of ed- 
itorials in leading American country 
weekly newspapers. Five outstanding 
weekly newspapers in each state have 
been selected for use in making this 
analysis, the results of which should 
be of interest to every editor and pub- 
lisher in the country. 


The Franklin Printers Association 
of Southern California has entered into 
an arrangement with the Southern 
California Editorial Association where- 
by it will occupy joint offices at 515 
American Bank Building, Los Angeles, 
and will have part-time services of Ben. 
H. Read as executive secretary. Mr. 
Read is managing director of the 
Southern California Editorial Associa- 
tion. The central office in Los Angeles 
will serve as a clearing house for in- 
formation of importance to the print- 
ing industry. 


The wealth of descriptive stories on 
last year’s Virginia tour, submitted in 
the contest launched by the Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce, has caus- 
ed delay by the judges in making an- 
nouncement of the winners of first and 
second prizes. Announcement of the 
judges’ decisions will be made in Feb- 
ruary, according to officers of the Vir- 
ginia State Chamber of Commerce. 
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R. F. Nelson, of Richmond, director 
of publicity for the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce, wrote to Sec- 
retary Hotaling as follows regarding 
the December issue of the National 
Editorial Association Bulletin: “I note 
with pleasure your Christmas number 
of the N. E. A. Bulletin. It certainly 
is wonderfully gotten out.” 


Copies of H. R. 4478, introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Con- 
gressman Kendall of Pennsylvania, 
which if enacted into law, will abolish 
the printing of envelopes by the gov- 
ernment, have been mailed to all state 
vice-presidents of the National Editor- 
ial Association. It is important that 
all members of the N. E. A. write per- 
sonal letters to their Congressmen and 
Senators urging enacment of this high- 
ly necessary legislation. Do this at 
once. 

Walter J. Staats, editor of the Down- 
er’s Grove (Ill.) Reporter, in a recent 
letter to headquarters wrote: “I be- 
lieve the National Editorial Association 
is doing a fine work along the line of 
keeping the advertising rates of the 
weekly newspapers up to where they 
should be. Keep up the good work.” 


BILL WOULD SUPPRESS 
UNSAVORY REPORTS 


A resolution urging the Govern- 
ment to facilitate the passage of the 
bill in the House of Lords, England, 
designed to forbid the publication of 
unsavory details of divorce and other 
legal proceedings was passed recently 
by the Diocesan Conference at South- 
wark. 

G. M. Edwardes-Jones, in urging the 
Government to lend its influence to 
secure the bill’s passage, said that the 
result of allowing children from 13 
to 20 years of age to read the details 
now published was sometimes terrible 
and that almost any means to combat 
the evil were permissible. He said the 
attitude of the press as a whole was 
admirable, but that a few publications 
spoiled everything by refusing to exer- 
cise an adequate censorship over this 
class of reports. 


ITALIAN BILL TO RAISE 
JOURNALISM STANDARD 


In asking the Senate at Rome, Italy, 
to approve the press bill, the Minister 
of Interior, Signor Federzoni, declared 
that one of the principal aims of the 
bill was to raise the standard of Ital- 
ian journalism by not allowing the 
press to publish scandal or crime 
stories. The details of certain recent 
crimes, added Signor Federzoni, which 
appeared in some journals, had pro- 
duced “enormous social harm.” 

The press and picture shows have 
been for a long time an unchecked 
school of crime in Italy, and the 
Government intends to put an end 
to abuses. The Minister’s statement 
was greeted with great applause. 


Miss Alice, 72, Cub Reporter. 


Miss Alice Mary Robertson, elected 
congresswoman in 1922 but defeated 
at the following election, is reporting 
in Washington, D. C., for the Muskogee 
(Okla.) News and claims to be the 
oldest cub reporter in America, being 
72 years old. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
INTRODUCES WRITERS 


In line with its activities in foster- 
ing the growth of public good will, 
The Milwaukee Journal recently tried 
a novel plan of selling itself to the 
community which it serves. The man- 
agement knew that people generally 
enjoy being conducted behind the 
scenes to watch the wheels go round. 
They also knew that there is pretty 
general public curiosity as to. per- 
sons who get their names regularly in 
print, like special writers and depart- 
ment editors. So, on the occasion of 
its forty-third birthday, and its first 
anniversary in its new home, The Jour- 
nal held “Open House” and invited the 
people of Milwaukee and Wisconsin to 
be its guests. Carefully arragned pro- 
grams were presented every afternoon 
and evening during the first week of 
“Open House,’ and editorial special 
writers and department editors were 
featured on the programs. In this way 
readers whose previous contacts with 
the men and women on the editorial 
staff has been through the printed 
page, were able to meet them person- 
ally, shake hands with them, and dis- 
cuss with them the subjects on which 
the editorial people were qualified to 
speak. 

The afternoon programs were plan- 
ned to appeal particularly to women, 
and featured the women’s department 
activities of the paper. 


The initial program Sunday after- 
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tured editorial department activities. 
Sunday afternoon, outdoor life and the 
conservation of the state’s natural re- 
sources were discussed by F. W. Luen- 
ing, Outdoor Editor. Monday even- 
ing, John R. Wolf, veteran humorist, 
narrated humorous reminiscences of 
Milwaukee 35 years ago. Tuesday 
night, Carl O. Skinrood, financial ed- 
itor, told “How to Make Your Savings 
Work for You.” Wednesday night, the 
largest evening gathering of the week 
attested the magic in the word “Flor- 
ida,” for on that night, W. W. Row- 
land (“Brownie”), automobile editor, 
and Richard S. Davis, special writer, 
both recently returned from a trip into 
Florida, narrated their experiences, 
with special reference to the real es- 
tate boom. Thursday night was radio 
night, and the “bugs” gathered to help 
Robert E. Knoff, radio editor, dissect 
a variety of radio sets and to listen 
to a discussion of radio problems by 
the Rev. John B. Kremer, director of 
WHAD, Marquette University- Mil- 
waukee Journal station. Friday even- 
ing, Billy Sixty, well known amateur 
golfer and bowler, and sporting writer 
of The Journal, brought along his 
bowling ball and golf clubs and dem- 
onstrated the proper form in both golf 
and bowling. The formal celebration 
closed with an orchestra concert pro- 
gram Saturday afternoon. All pro- 
grams included a variety of vocal and 
instrumental music, much of it fur- 
nished by Journal employes. 

After each program, and at regular 
intervals during the day, the guests 
were taken on tours of the plant. 


noon, and the evening programs fea- 


Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Sprinffield, Illinois 


300 fine, cheery rooms with bath and running ice water , 
All equipment new and of the best. Dining Room and Cafeteria 


service at moderate prices. 


RATES: 


Single $2.50 to $4.00. Double $4.50 to $7.00 


FINEST HOTEL IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE PROFESSION 


| By Lawrence W. Murphy. University of Illinois 


EDITORIAL WRITING. 


Reviewers have been kind to Dr. 
Mathew Lyle Spencer’s new text Ed- 
itiorial Writing, 
which- came. re- 
cently from the 
press “of the 
Houghton Mifflin 
Company. They 
realize that Pro- 
fessor Spencer 
put the correct 
name on his book 
and that the em- 
phasis on writing 
is sufficient to 
guard against mis- 
representation. 

Newspapermen 
might well agree, 
however, that 
there is greater 
need for a book on. Editorial Think- 
ing than for one on editorial writing. 
The new book touches on that subject 
in places but on the whole it concen- 
trates its attention on presentation. 
Teachers of editorial writing today are 
more concerned with the working of 
the mind than they are with the work- 
ing of the pen. 

At a meeting of journalists at the 
University of Missouri an editor of 
high standing made the statement 
that any moron could run a newspa- 
per that featured sensational stuff. 
To a limited degree it is true also that 
a person of small talent cam learn the 
tricks of newspaper presentation in 
the editorial field. He can learn to 
capitalize the psychological truism 
that we believe everything we do not 
doubt; he can learn to hang his ed- 
itorial comment on a specific incident 
of human interest to catch the casual 
reader; he can learn to attack and de- 
fend, inform and entertain, to “sling 
words”, to play on the emotions, te 
repeat, to display impressively. 

And yet when all this is done the 
editorial writer may still be less than 
the average man in his editorial think- 
ing; he may know nothing of dis- 
tinguishing reliable from unreliable 
information; nothing of the value of 
personal sources; nothing of the value 
of evidence; nothing of the nature of 
proof; nothing of the importance of 
facts; nothing of the dangers of philos- 
ophizing; nothing of the disciplined 
attitude that he should take toward 
the news and incidents of the day. 

Shall we write an editorial on the 
national debt? Ah, here we are. Ma- 
terial direct from the morgue-reports 
of the treasury department, statistics 
from the World Almanac, clippings 
from the newspaper accounts of the 
fiscal year, graphic material from a 
business magazine, report from the 
National Chamber of Commerce. What 
could be easier than an editorial—and 
yet the writer may know nothing of 
statistics, nothing of adapting numer- 
ical material to reader intelligence, 
nothing of what can and cannot be 
compared, what can and cannot be un- 
derstood, what can and cannot be true. 

This may sound far fetched. We 
have only to recall the interpretations 
given various statements of circula- 
tion and advertising lineage by com- 
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peting papers in a large city to show 
how the undisciplined writer and 
reader are at the mercy of the statis- 
ties that they think they understand. 


Nor is that all. There are a dozen 
tests of reliability and authenticity 
that must be applied to such material 
before an editorial writer is safe in 
regarding it as accurate. These tests 
may not take time in application but 
they take a mental attitude which is 
achieved only as a result of discipline. 

What the papers need now is ed- 
itorial or journalistic thinking, a type 
of thinking that combines all known 
tests of assigning value to material. 
The easy and difficult tasks of writing 
ean be learned as a part of a study of 
the editorial but the bulk of any treat- 
ment pretending to cover the subject 
must discipline the mind rather than 
the pen. 

An illustration of the faults the 
talented writer may fall into comes to 
my mind in an editorial, parading as 
a feature story written by Stuart 
Pratt Sherman, which appeared in 
Secribners’ Magazine recently. 

Mr. Sherman in an imaginary inter- 
view with himself gave vent to a con- 
siderable amount of editorial comment 
on universities, professors, and similar 
matters. Now, the article was written 
by a man with experience, but it mis- 
represented the situation in wuniver- 
sities and colleges and it did so be- 
cause the writer sought to speak “au- 
thoritatively” without applying editor- 
ial discipline to the things that he felt 
like saying. He dealt in finalities, 
exaggerations, questionable admissions 
followed by unqualified condemnations. 
He selected definitions where the read- 
er might seek a general use of a word. 
In these things he failed to use a 
journalistic discipline in an editorial 
article, and in so far as he failed to 
apply that discipline he failed to give 
a truthful picture of his subject mat- 
ter. 

Such discipline departs from the dis- 
cipline of the fiction writer in a not- 
able degree. ‘The fiction writer may 
do things with propriety that become 
faults when indulged in by the jour- 
nalist. 

Statements in this review should not 
obscure the merits of the volume. 
There is much of value in the discus- 
sion of principles. Chapters on the 
following indicate that the book is far 
from superficial in its character and 
scope: The Editorial and its Func- 
tion, Personal Equipment, The Ka- 
itorial Writer, Intellectual Freedom, 
What to Write About. Editorial Sources, 
Building the Editorial, Technique of 
the Editorial, Writing the Editorial, 
The Title, The Interpretive Editorial, 
The Editorial Paragraph, The Human 
Interest Editorial, The Controversial 


Editorial, Policy and Policies, Con- 
tent and Makeup, The Country Ed- 
itorial, The appendix contains ques- 


tions for study, exercises, and a bibli- 
ography. 

Professor Spencer’s book contains 
admonitions and suggestions for the 
person who would write, but it does 
not discipline the mind in regard to 
the subject matter; it is concerned 
primarily with the presentation of 
what one has already decided to say. 
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The suggestion may be read and for- 
gotten, or memorized and neglected, 
but a discipline comparable to those 
developed by the historian, the psy- 
chologist, and the economist would be 
put in practice without conscious ef- 
fort on the part of the editorial writer 
who had mastered it. 

While we are developing such a dis- 
cipline I believe that we may use to 
advantage Professor Spencer’s book to 
teach the writing part of the editorial, 
and after we have developed the dis- 
cipline I believe that we may still 
continue to use it—in addition to, and 
not in place of one on Editorial Think- 
ing. 


NEWS WRITING JUNIOR. 


The following review of News Writ- 
ing, a new book by Leo A. Borah, was 
written by Professor Grant M. Hyde 
of the University of Wisconsin and is 
reprinted from the November issue of 
The Journalism Bulletin. It gives the 
reader a good idea of the attitude of 
teachers of journalism toward high 
school work in journalistic writing 
and indicates that much now being 
done in high schools is undesirable. 
That the high school course must be 
educational and not technical in pur- 
pose is the belief of experienced high 
school and college teachers. 

News Writing. By Leo A. Borah, 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 

It is becoming a bit hard to find 
anything new to put into a book on 
news writing. Since the first full- 
fledged textbook on newspaper report- 
ing appeared in 1911 (omitting the 
early ‘handbooks’ ), at least ten books 
have explored all the “don’ts’” and 
“do’s” and a little further. A teacher 
therefore reads Mr. Leo A. Borah’s 
News Writing wondering what new 
material he could possibly have. 

Inside, on the title page, one finds 
that it is “For High Schools.” That 
field promises more interest since it 
has been exploited by only three or 
four pioneer books of recent vintage 
and uncertain step. Mr. Borah, be- 
cause of his high school experience in 
Minneapolis before he joined the staff 
of the University of Washington, 
should have something worth while to 
contribute. 

The book is divided into two parts 
—‘The News Story” and “The High 
School Paper.” I must similarly 
divide my review for, whereas I find 
much to commend in Part II, I am 
greatly disappointed in Part I. 

I am disappointed because Part I 
does not give what I think the high 
school teacher has a right to expect in 
such a book at this time. Most of the 
hundreds of high school teachers with 
whom I have worked are convinced 
that journalism in high school should 
not be vocational in aim or content. 
They realize that they will injure the 
newspaper profession as well as their 
students if they allow their work to 
imitate professional training. “But,” 
they ask, “if we omit the voéational, 
what can we do in its place? How can 
we keep the fascination of news writ- 
ing from causing our boys to rush 
out to $15-a-week newspaper jobs, in- 
stead of getting a college education?” 
The author of such a textbook should 
give them some kind of an answer. 

Furthermore, if journalism is to 
survive in the high school as more 
than a passing fad, it must justify 
itself educationally. The high school 
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curriculum has no room for interest- 
ing play at newspaper making. The 
high school newspaper, however valu- 
able it may be, is after all an extra- 
curricular activity. The high school 
journalism class that exists only to 
improve a student newspaper cannot 
justify itself educationally any more 
than can the college journalism class 
that is organized to aid the college 
publicity man. High school journal- 
ism teachers are asking how to. give 
their work educational value, and such 
a textbook should give them aid. 
Mr. Borah’s Part I passes up both 
their problems. Instead, it presents 
in eight brief chapters, 148 pages, a 


hurried, descriptive resume of the 
material used in college reporting 
classes —a university professional 


course cut down to fit, with a flash of 
a new idea here and there. It begins, 
to be sure, with an argument that the 
work should not be vocational, but 
does not live up to the argument. 
Chapter I, “Newspaper Ethics,’ is 
good talk for grown-up newspaper 
men. Chapter II, “Requisites for Re- 
porting,’ tells the young man just 
how to get ready for a job. Chapter 
III, ‘News Values,’ emphasizes city, 
rather than high school, news. Chap- 
ter IV, “First Steps in News Gather- 
ing,’ takes us right to the city hall 
beat and the rest of city reporting. 
The last three chapters of Part I come 
back somewhat to the high school idea 
and give some good suggestions. But 
nowhere do these chapters tell what 
the high school class should aim to do, 
where it is going and how it is to get 
there, what ground it should cover, 
what exercise material it should use; 
in other words, it does not aid the 
teacher in keeping the wayward jour- 
nalism class on the non-vocational 
track. Just how the eight chapters 
might be divided up for a half-year 
course is not explained, and the exer- 
cise material is largely composed of 
drills in word usage. 

In Part II, however — although 
three of the other books on high school 
journalism have been mainly con- 
cerned with the student newspaper— 
Mr. Borah presents much new ma- 
terial—some six chapters, or 110 pages 
of it. His “Organization of the Ed- 
itorial Staff’ and his “Copy Reading” 
are good stuff, although the six pages 
of “Business Management” are inad- 
equate. His “Types of Stories’ and 
“The Editorial Page’ are full of sug- 
gestions, and I wish I knew where 
he found the high school paper from 
which he quotes his examples of ex- 
cellent humorous material. Best of 
all, however, is the chapter on ‘‘Make- 
up,’ which contains many cuts of 
good pages and a large variety of ar- 


tistic headline schedules. I agree 
heartily with his warning against 
flamboyant and sensational make-up, 


but I was surprised that he did not 
mention the ridiculous use of the 
banner~headline that is seen in many 
student newspapers on the Pacific 
Coast. 

If I were a high school journalism 
teacher, I should like to have Mr. 
Borah’s book for its valuable Part II 
on the technical side of the school 
newspaper. As a university journal- 
ism teacher, I am sorry that he did 
not lend his aid in helping the high 
school teacher to find something non- 
vocational to do in a class in news 
Vv riting. 


PRINTERS OF BOOKS 
SHOULD SEE 50 BEST 
NOW WESTWARD BOUND 


The fifty best books printed during 
1924, as selected by the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts, and which 
have been already exhibited in east- 
ern cities, are to spend the next six 
months traveling toward the Pacific 
coast. They have been recently shown 
in Philadelphia, New York, Newark, 
Indianapolis, Chicago, Boston, Wash- 
ington Government Printing Office, 
and Brooklyn. Their itinerary fol- 
lows: 

Pittsburgh, 
negie Institute; 


Jan + [4 eetowezis ) Car- 
Buffalo, Feb. 1 to 
13, The Grosvenor Library; Detroit, 
Feb. 18: to March 3, the Detroit 
Institute of Fine Arts; Cleveland, 
March 8 to 20, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary; St. Louis, March 29 to April 
10, St. Louis Public Library; Denver, 
April 21 to May 4, the Denver Art 
Museum; San Francisco, May 10 to 
June 5, California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor; Los Angeles, June 10 to 23. 


Speaking of three men, samples of 
whose work appear in this exhibit, as 
well as those of some who aim to 
follow their standard of craftsman- 
ship, the Christian Science Monitor 
says: 

“Tf printing in the United States in 
1925 was better designed than printing 
in 1905, the credit is due in large 
measure to three men: Daniel Berke- 
ley Updike of the Merrymount Press, 


ep enn 
An 


if 
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Boston; Bruce Rogers, whose name is 
variously associated with the River- 
side Press, the printing house of Wil- 
‘liam Edwin Rudge, and the Harvard 
University Press; and Carl P. Rollins 
of the Yale University Press. Their 
work is at once a protest against the 
drab typography that marked the lat- 
ter nineteenth century and against the 
exaggeration and hunt for startling 
effects that characterizes much poor 
printing today. In their insistence on 
simplicity, unity of effect, and pleas- 
ing proportion, they are reiterating 
the laws discovered by the great print- 
ers of the past. But they are not mere 
imitators. They choose, select, and 
adapt. The effects which they have 
found it possible to produce with only 
the printer’s ordinary equipment have 
awakened a new interest in beautiful 
typography.” 


Why We Hear About Them. 


“When Cleopatra, wise old girl, 

Got gay one night and drank a pearl, 
fAll frugal folk cried out, ‘for shame!’ 
But marveled at her just the same. 
And she was right, and she was wise, 
To thus get out and advertise.” 


And still further back there is our 
old friend, Diogenes, of whom the same 
poet says: 


“When old Diogenes began 
Pot-hunting for an honest man 
His chances of success were slim, 
But folks began discussing him—”’ 


“> "SHIPS" BY 


B “fraction 


PEED and reliability are 

first requirements of 
the United States postal 
service. 

The Illinois Traction 
System carries govern- 
ment mail every day in the 
year between principal 
points on its lines. 

A mail contract with the 
postal department means 
Uncle Sam’s stamp of ap- 
proval on the service ren- 
dered by a common car- 
rier, 

Take a tip from Uncle 
Sam and ship by Illinois 
Traction System. 


Illinois ri etion System 
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Practical Advertising Talks 


(By Homer B. Clemmons, Advertising Manager, Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue Island, Ill.) 


FEWER AND BETTER— 
EFFICIENCY—ECONOMY 


“In union there is strength.” 
“United we stand; divided we fall.” 

Conservation 
and concentration 
are the keynotes 
of all business to- 
day. By the un- 
iting of efforts 
many a _ project 
has “gone over” 
big and the idea 
sold. A campaign 
of education is ab- 
solutely necessary 
before any prop- 
osition can be 
sold. The news- 
papers of the 
country, and es- 
pecially the coun- 
try weeklies, have 
had, and will continue to have, a large 
part in bringing about big projects 
through campaigns of education 
through their columns. 


Churches, schools, banks, coal and 
lumber materials, boots and _ shoes, 
leather, candy manufacturers, automo- 
biles, transportation of all kinds, 
movies, theatres, industries and pub- 
lishing plants are all giving way to 
the one big idea of “fewer and better” 
with ‘economy and efficiency” as the 
prime features. 


Efficiency and economy are twin 
watch words of all business today and 
in order to effect efficiency and econ- 
omy, many times, mergers and con- 
solidations are the only courses to 
pursue. 


The government is now urging rail- 
roads to consolidate and is consolidat- 
ing various of its departments. The 
Federal Reserve System says: “The 
banks must join together and when 
necessary to promote confidence— 
merge.” 


Dr. C. G. Pidgeon of Toronto, Can- 
ada, says regarding the merging of 
Methodists, Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational Churches of Canada into the 
United Church of Canada: “I can say 
the union of the former three denom- 
inations is more complete, more hearty 
and more far reaching in its effects 
than the most sanguine of us believed 
possible.” 


Consolidations were forced upon the 
electrical industry years ago. A num- 
ber of small plants, joining together, 
found that they could substitute one 
central generating station for several 
small stations (as country districts are 
now substituting “consolidated schools” 
for the little ‘red school house of 
former days). By virtue of their 
united resources they could extend 
service into new communities not able 
to finance a separate plant; if one dis- 
trict suffered a setback the other com- 
panies could carry the plant through 
the period of distress. ; 

QO. A. Mather writing in the Chicago 
Tribune says: That 1926 may prove 
a year of industrial mergers, all look- 
ing to elimination of duplication of ef- 
fort and to general economies, is fore- 
cast as the result of important con- 
solidations announced in the last week. 


H. B. Clemmons 


Now, coming back home to the point: 
The Illinois Press Association, through 
its very efficient Secretary, H. L. Wil- 


liamson, has been advocating consoli- - 


dations and mergers of weekly news- 
papers (and dailies, too, for that mat- 
ter) with a view of “fewer and better” 
with “efficiency and economy.” His 
efforts have been crowned with success 
in many places, thus raising the stan- 
dard of the newspaper profession to a 
plane where it should have been many 
years ago. The newspaper business, 
as a profession, deserves its place be- 
side other lines of business and pro- 
fessions. Until the men and women 
behind the pen and pencil or type- 
writer realize that they are business 
men and women and conduct their 
affairs accordingly, the profession as 
a reorganized profession will be de- 
layed just that much. 

The following from a recent issue 
of the United States Publisher leaves 
much food for thought: 

“During the five years since 1919, 
papers suspending publication have 
amounted to 6,488 weeklies and 137 
dailies. High production cost due to 
the war caused many of these sus- 
pensions between 1919 and 1921. The 
loss of weekly papers amounts to 48.5 
per cent, bringing the number of week- 
lies down to 6,887. But the decline in 
circulation of weekly newspapers has 
been but 7.8 per cent during the same 
period of time, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington, 
which made a study of the newspaper 
Situation; so it is evident that the 
weekly publications that have been 
able to withstand the pressure are so 
much the stronger now. The depart- 
ment’s report shows that the combined 
circulation of weeklies is nearly 
49,000,000, while that of dailies is 
35,750,000.” 


ADVERTISING NUGGETS 


(Compiled by Homer B. Clemmons, 
Sun-Standard, Blue Island, Ill.) 


“Newspaper advertising is one of 
your best mediums to place before the 
people of your community the merits 
of your savings and loan plan,” C. C. 
Burford, secretary of the University 
District Building and Loan Associa- 
tion at Champaign, told nearly 500 
delegates and guests at the closing 
session of the Building Association 
League of Illinois in the Crystal Room 
of the Nelson Hotel at Rockford. 


With public sentiment nothing can 
fail, without it nothing can succeed. 
Consequently, he who molds public 
sentiment goes deeper than he who 
enacts statutes or pronounces de- 
cisions. He makes statutes or decisions 
possible-—Abraham Lincoln. 


The codfish lays a million eggs, 

The little hen but one; 

But the codfish doesn’t cackle 

When her little stunt is done, 

And so we praise the artful hen 

The codfish we despise; 

Which makes it plain to thoughtful 
men, 

It pays to advertise. 


—Birmingham “Kiwanian.” 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER ; 
HOW TO BUILD IT UP 


(Address delivered by Homer B. 
Clemmons at the fall meeting of the 
Illinois Press Association. ) 


The building of a weekly newspaper 
is no different from the building of a 
home, a garage, an automobile, a 
wagon, or even a railroad. 


“Away back when” there was an old 
saying that “A carpenter is known 
by his tools,’—‘“a farmer is known by 
his stock,” etc. When one takes his 
experience and links it with knowledge 
and proper tools and earnest effort, a 
combination is formed which proves 
beyond a doubt that knowledge is 
power. In this modern age of speed 
and keen competition it behooves 
everyone in the business, the newspa- 
per or otherwise, to be equipped with 
every facility to meet all conditions. 
The weekly newspaper of today needs 
complete organization just as much 
as any other line of business and must 
use today’s methods and equipment. 
In order to build up a successful week- 
ly newspaper it is absolutely essential 
for everyone connected with that 
newspaper to have a full working 
knowledge of all departments so that 
if necessary, any member of the staff 
can be called upon at a moment’s no- 
tice and help tide over any and all 
emergencies which are liable to occur 
without warning. As the foundation 
of a building is the vital and most 
important part of that structure and 
must receive its due consideration, so 
a successful weekly in the building 
must look to its foundation before it 
can expect to carry and maintain a 
substantial structure. 


The writer and his partner, Myron S. 
Jones have had.a great deal of expe- 
rience when it comes to “building a 
weekly newspaper.” Five years ago 
when control was secured of the Blue 
Island Sun-Standard it was almost 
down and out. The first move was to 
find out just what was wrong and 
get busy and apply a remedy before 
it went competely on the rocks. After 
considerable investigating it was de- 
cided that a new structure was badly 
needed from foundation up. Then 
came the process of tearing down and 
rebuilding which took some long, hard 
and tireless efforts. It would have 
been much easier to have started a 
new structure with ‘all new material 
than to have to rebuild the old one. 
It took nerve and an iron-bound policy 
to do it but it could be done and was 
done in our case. When you go against 
old standard set methods and policies 
that have been in force since away 
back in grandfather’s day and set out 
to change them to apply to and meet 
the conditions of this day and age, 
you can appreciate our problem when 
we say that the ground work or foun- 
dation needs considerable more atten- 
tion than many realize. The success- 
ful newspaper does not just happen, 
it is the outgrowth of many years of 
“stick-to-itiveness” with well rounded 
out policies and methods. It is the 
result of the team work of your or- 
ganization and every member of your 
staff knowing his or her “stuff.” The 
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staff of the Sun-Standard knows their 
“stuff”, there is team work in every 
department and hard work is our 
middle name. The Sun-Standard has 
passed the hardest part of the road 
(the first 100 years) and with clear 
heads and plenty of determination the 
destiny of our ambitions will even- 
tually be reached. 

In the building up of a newspaper 
one of the many points to receive at- 
tention is its integrity, The integrity 
of a newspaper is one of its biggest 
assets. 

When that integrity is compromised 
by a direct or indirect sale of its news 
or editorial columns, it has under- 
mined confidence in it, and its prestige. 
If you know of a newspaper that has 
faked its news for you, what amount 
of credence do you give to other news 
naterial? Why is this simple question 
so often raised regarding newspapers? 
Where there is some smoke there must 
be fire! There is no difference of opin- 
ion when it comes to watering milk, 
putting cotton in wool or faking news 
or editorials. 

The average newspaper man or 
woman rightly regards his or her pa- 
per as something with a public re- 
sponsibility. In it there is space for 
editorial expression, which the reader 
may like or dislike and heed or ignore; 
but the news columns are there to set 
forth the doings of the community in 
which the paper circulates. 

The weekly newspapers unify com- 
munity interest. The weekly news- 
papers serve as chroniclers, builders 
and educators. The weekly newspaper 
is still more than this. It is the echo 
of the community’s voice, a spokes- 
man of the community’s mind, a re- 
flection of the community’s vision, a 
champion of the community’s rights 
and a direct avenue of the commun- 
ity’s progress. 

In conclusion and summing up the 
whole subject of “Building Up a Week- 
ly Newspaper,’ we must all look to 
and consider first our foundation. Let 
us not build on the sands but on the 
solid rock. 


DAILY’S BUSINESS NEWS 
IS HELP TO CREDIT MEN 


That the reading of business news in 
the daily papers is an important duty 
for a credit executive was emphasized 
in a symposium prepared by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men in an 
article in a December issue of the as- 
sociation’s official organ. 

“The only office where men can read 
newspapers without giving the impres- 
sion that they are not on the job is 
a newspaper office,’ the article ex- 
plains. ‘The reading of business news 
in the daily papers is an important 
duty for a credit executive, yet the old 
idea that newspaper reading is a diver- 
sion so strongly prevails that some 
men are not permitted to read news- 
papers in their offices. This seems a 
stubborn theory to cling to in view of 
the increasing amount of space which 
the press all over the country is giving 
to general business news. It is not 
always possible to get a good survey 
of the morning’s news while on the 
way to the office, when cars and trains 
in many commercial communities are 
often so crowded that it is hard to 
breathe, not to mention folding, un- 
folding and reading a newspaper.” 


DEPARTMENT STORE AD 
METHOD USED ON PAPER 


“This isn’t a very nice time to be in 
the penitentiary,’ is the attention 
drawing sentence that appeared in 
large letters at the head of a page ad 
in the Dayton (Ohio) Daily News 
Saturday, Dec. 15. Further reading 
of the heading revealed the wish of 
the writer to draw attention to a story 
to appear in the Sunday issue concern- 
ing three men who were to carry to 
prisoners the Christmas story. The 
balance of the page was as systemat- 
ically prepared to invite the attention 
of every type of reader as is the de- 
partment store ad to secure the atten- 
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tion of every type of buyer, from a 
prize fight fan to a church attendant. 
Here are the headings used over the 
17 different paragraphs: 

“They’re Just Jazzin’ Around; Soap 
Box Boys Are Busy; It’s Hard to Be- 
lieve; It is the Nation’s Problem; 
Hanging Up the Baseball Sock; A 
New News Serial Starts Sunday; 
Here’s a New Fight Asset; Corn Liq- 
uor Market Booming; A Rap at the 
Reformers; What’s Borah Trying to 
Do? Words and Music of a Christmas 
Carol; Dayton’s Holiday Spirit in Pic- 
tures; Those Merry Christmas Bells; 


A Cartoonist’s Yuletide Views; Talk 
About Your Florida Rush—; Here’s 
Good Old Tom Meighan;.and How 


About the Holiday Hat?” 


A brand newHOTEL SHERMAN 


Welcomes the Press 


of the United States 


CHICAGO’S MOST CENTRAL HOTEL 
The New HOTEL SHERMAN, in addition to its already famous 


features—the 


internationally known COLLEGE INN, 


the BAL 


TABARIN, and the CELTIC GRILL, offers a large number of 


innovations for the comfort and entertainment of its guests. 


The 


OLD TOWN COFFEE ROOM, a GRAND BALL ROOM seating 
2,000, a huge EXPOSITION HALL and scores of others. Seventeen 
high speed elevators, new entrances, a special floor for women, etc. 
1,700 ROOMS, EACH WITH BATH, 75% AT MOST MODERATE 


RATES. 


NO WAITING FOR ROOM ASSIGNMENTS 


Today the Largest Hotel in the World Outside New York 


New Hotel Shermah 


JOSEPH BYFIBHLD, President 
FRANK W. BERING, Vice-President and Managing Director 


Randolph—Clark—Lake—Lasalle Streets, Chicago 
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NEWS LETTER FROM WASHINGTON | 


By 


Henry R. Rathbone, Congressman-at-Large from Illinois | 


The Printing of Envelopes by the 


Government. 

With the reconvening of Congress a 
new opportunity is afforded to take up 
some pressing 
problems. I can 
not share in the 
view expressed by 
some persons that 
Congress’ should 
do little more than 
reduce taxes, pass 
the appropriation 
bills and go home. 

Thereare abuses 
to be _ corrected 
and mistakes to 
be rectified. One 
of these I believe 
to be the printing 
by the _ govern- 
ment of envelopes. I have been re- 
ceiving many letters from editors and 
publishers, which clearly indicate the 
feeling of injustice, under which they 
suffer by reason of the competition of 
the Government in this matter. I take 
this opportunity of stating that I am 
convinced that this governmenal pol- 
icy is a mistaken one and should be 
abandoned and that I shall do my best 
to bring about that result. 


Congressman Samuel A. Kendall of 
Pennsylvania has already introduced 
a bill in the House of Representatives 
providing for the abandonment by the 
Government of this work. Congress- 
man Clyde Kelly of the same state, a 
prominent member of the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, has 
assured me that this bill will receive 
a speedy hearing by that Committee. 
I believe that action may be expected 
soon. 


The numerous objections that may 
be urged to the continuance by the 
government of printing envelopes I 
believe to be well founded. 


In the first place the competition 
created by the government is, ‘in my 
judgment, an unfair one. This state- 
ment is not to be taken in any sense 
as a criticism of any persons, but mere- 
ly of a policy. A small town printer 
can not be expected to compete on fair 
and even terms with the most power- 
ful institution on earth, the govern- 
ment of the United States. 


Again, this competition is an un- 
natural one and may possibly bring in 
its train unfortunate results and 
create a wrong spirit among many 
printers. The individual should look 
up to his Government and earnestly 
desire to co-operate with it in all its 
undertakings. Co-operation implies a 
friendly relation, but competition, par- 
ticularly if it is not conducted on what 
is conceived to be a fair basis, is only 
too likely to engender friction. 


Moreover, this feeling on the part 
of the printers is likely to be increased 
by the activities of the Government in 
endeavoring to secure envelope print- 
ing. The agents of the Government 
are apt to run down the work done by 
the individual, as the official in ques- 
tion is anxious of obtaining the best 
rating possible for himself at Wash- 


Henry R. Rathbone 
Congressman 


ington, which he believes will be to a 
considerable extent affected by the 
amount of printing which he secures. 
If, on the other hand, private printing 
firms should indulge to any extent in 
such practices, they would be liable to 
be haled before the Federal Trade 
Commission and perhaps severely dis- 
ciplined. No private business can suc- 
cessfully stand against such competi- 
tion. If this condition is permitted to 
continue I can see but one result and 
that is a practical monopoly of such 
printing by the Government and to 
my mind monopoly is an evil, which 
should be avoided. 


The Government, as I am informed, 
has been in the habit of letting out 
under contract much of this work. 
This again results, or may result, in 
unfairness, as the Government may be 
called upon at times, and has if I am 
correctly informed, been called upon 
occasionally and has occasionally saved 
the envelope contractor from ruin. 
Other Government contractors do not 
have this advantage and the individual 
printer or publisher is required to com- 
ply strictly with the terms of his con- 
tract no matter what loss he may have 
to suffer as a consequence. 


It has never been shown conclusive- 
ly that the Government can really 
furnish envelopes more cheaply than 
newspaper publishers can. In this con- 
nection it should be kept in mind that 
the Government in figuring up its cost 
of operation does not take into con- 
sideration the vast sums of money, 
amounting to millions of dollars, which 
have been invested in equipment, nor 
the depreciation which ought to be in- 
cluded and is taken into consideration 
by any well-conducted business con- 
cern. Moreover, the cost to the Goy- 
ernment in salaries and wages is not 
controlled by the natural law of sup- 
ply and demand and depends upon 
Congressional action. For this reason 
some of its employees would seem to 
be overpaid and some underpaid, if 
their compensation is measured by the 
standards obtaining in private busi- 
ness. For these reasons the relative 
cost of printing envelopes, including 
every item that enters into the same 
of governmental and private printing, 
is almost impossible accurately to de- 
termine. 


But finally, even if it could be con- 
clusively shown,that the Government 
could turn-out printed envelopes more 
cheaply than individual producers, yet 
still such governmental activity should 
not be favored because it amounts to 
paternalism and even savors of social- 
ism, which is nothing more nor less 
than the encroachment by the state on 
the proper sphere of activity of the 
individual. The best thought of the 
day, I believe, is opposed to such en- 
largement of the field of governmental 
activity and favors the restriction of 
the same. Is it not better for us to 
adhere to the fundamental principles, 
on which this Government was founded, 
of a strict separation of the respective 
fields of state and individual activities? 
Will it not be safer for us to continue 
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to follow in the footsteps of the fathers 


of the Republic who certainly never 
contemplated that the Government 
should enter upon any such competi- 
tion with private business? 


CALUMET INDEX EDITOR 
SEEKS NO SENATORSHIP 


Carl P. Morgan, editor of the Calu- 
met Index, Chicago, whose likeness ap- 
peared in the United States Publisher 
of November with a short sketch of 
the successful work he has done with 
that paper, has been mentioned by a 
brother publisher for the position of 
state senator from that district. The 
Daily Calumet, published at South 
Chicago, of which Col. George W. Bol- 
ling is the editor, said in an editorial 
which reads as follows: 


“Our friend, the ‘Red Grange’ of 
Calumet district journalism, Carl Mor- 
gan, thinks the Ninth ward worthy 
and well qualified to supply a succes- 
sor to Senator A. C. Clark. The Mich- 
igan avenue editor, who has been a 
life-long Democrat, might well pro- 
ceed to put his theory into practice © 
by becoming a candidate in the April 
Democratic primaries. We know of 
no one we would rather see the nom- 
inee of that party in this district, and 
we here and now openly offer him our 
support as such.” 


This is the response that Editor 
Morgan made to the suggestion: 


“Mr. Bolling, while undoubtedly sin- 
cere in his expressions, pays this news- 
paper a neat compliment when he calls 
the editor the ‘Red Grange’ of Calumet 
District journalism. Even a tough- 
skinned editor, used to being toasted 
and roasted, clam baked and handed 
packages, could not let such a nice 
compliment pass by unnoticed. We ap- 
preciate the compliment. We hope we 
merit such. But, when it comes to 
politics, we must cast shy. A news- 
paper man’s place is with his news- 
paper, not in the house of Lords, try- 
ing to make laws, which he knows will 
not be enforced unless the newspapers 
see to it. His business is to get out 
a good newspaper—at least as good 
a newspaper as he knows how—and 
let politics take care of itself. A news- 
paper man, if he is true to his calling, 
has quite enough to do in getting out 
his paper, and in our place we have 
a man’s size job getting out the sev- 
eral newspapers in the well-known 
Morgan & Haas string. Our business 
is to give the subscribers of the va- 
rious newspapers we control, the best 
newspaper we know how. That is 
quite enough to keep us busy. 

“Yet we are strictly human, and 
being so, we cannot help but express 
our thanks, and ask to be excused.” 

The United States Publisher would 
like to call to the attention of Editor 
Morgan the fact that Illinois has some 
very good legislators now who belong 
to the newspaper fraternity, and needs 
more of the same type of men. 


Finds Much Practical Help. 

rail find much of practical help in 
The United States Publisher for my 
classes in journalism,’ writes C. TT. 
Ryan, director, courses in journalism, 


ade Wesleyan College at Mount Pleas- 
ant. 
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Bringing in the Dollars 


(From Editor and Publisher.) 

If it’s a special edition’ you want, 
now is the time to get started on one 
based principally on the achievements 
and changes during the first quarter of 
the Twentieth Century. A thousand 
and one stories can be written around 
various comparisons of conditions and 
other interesting features, and such 
stories will provide good background 
for advertising largely of a similar 
character.—J. H. A. Kelly, Times Her- 
ald, Norristown, Pa. 


Confectionery stores and restaurants 
have been closed for substantial ac- 
counts by contracting to place them 
adjacent to the advertising of the 
theatre which is nearest their place 
of business. You’ll find this is some- 
times a clincher when other methods 
fail—B. A. T. 


The movement towards apartment 
house construction is at its height and 
builders are including every novel con- 
venience they can think of. The money 
invested in this construction in your 
city compared with the number of two 
family and single houses they replace 
make an interesting story. Descrip- 
tion of their appointments is good 
copy. The brokers who handled the 
bond issue, the general contractor, the 
sub-contractor, the interior decorators, 
the furniture store which furnishes 
the sample apartment, the real estate 
firm which handled the property, all 
should advertise at the opening of 
e°ch apartment house of any size, and 
in connection with any general apart- 
ment house article. Also the archi- 
tect can be sold on advertising if he 
can be shown that his copy can be 
handled with decency to avoid the 
bugaboo of being “unethical.”’—G. H. 
Ring 


A barber shop in Pensylvania recent- 
ly inserted an ad in the local paper an- 
nouncing that in the future all shaves 
and haircuts would be made by ap- 
pointment only. He explained that 
this was due to the women invading 
the shop and keeping ghe men waiting 
long. periods. The proprietor later re- 
ported that this plan worked pérfect- 
ly and that now no one had to wait 
and that he was kept busy all the 
time. Here is a good plan to use in 
your city, interest your barbers and 
get some new advertising.—C. E. Pel- 
lissier. 


The Sunday rural circulation of one 
newspaper was increased through a 
plan of “door delivery” to rural sub- 
scribers on routes between towns and 
on main highways. The delivery is 
made while the bundles are being 
taken to suburban towns and involves 
little added time and expense.—B.A.T. 


Where does the large volume of 
classified advertising in the newspa- 
pers come from? It would be interest- 
ing to pick out a hundred average ads 
and find out how many of these adver- 


tisers had ever before used the classi- . 


fed columns, how many had picked 
out the paper because of the recom- 


mendations of friends who had pre- 
viously used the classified columns and 
how many came to the paper because 
they liked its appearance. 
along this line would go far toward 
enhancing the prestige and standing 
of the paper’s classified pages.—F. H. 
Williams. 


“Winter Sports News” was the head- 
ing of a special page in a Canadian 
daily recently. A general outline of 
what was planned in basketball, ice 
hockey, bowling, badminton and other 
winter sports was printed in the centre 
of the page. Advertising from sport- 
ing concerns which handled various 
makes of equipment was sufficient to 
make the effort worth while.—J. A. G., 
Vancouver. 


“100 Ways to Make Money” is the 
title of a series of boxes on the front 
page of the Calgary (Canada) Alberton 
which each day shows one way to 
make money by using the classified 
section.—C. M. L. 


The banner of the “wet wash” or 
“family wash” keeps marching on. 
More and more people are sending 
their washing to the laundries. Get 
the laundries to come in on a page of 
ads devoted to the purpose of getting 
more family washing customers.— 
Frank H. Williams. 


A good “reminder” stunt is to print 
some blotters using the wording, ‘‘We 
cannot write the little check that is 
necessary to renew your subscription 
for the coming year, but we’ll provide 
the blotter.” Mail these with expira- 
tion notices—H. J. Whitacre, Lind- 
say, Neb. 


Recently we published an “informa- 
tion for the motorists” page. At the 
top of the page we used a cut of a 
speeding motor car and the words “In- 
formation for the motorist’”—in the 
center we picked out some of the most 
common and important state laws for 
motorists with this heading “Do You 
Know These State Motor Laws’—on 
the outside and at bottom were ads 
from automobile dealers, tire dealers, 
automobile painters, automobile insur- 
ance agents, etc. The fact that we 
used the state motor laws in the center 
created unusual reader interest in this 
page, for so few people have a chance 
or rather know where to get them.— 
M. L. Wilson. 


Right after Christmas the banks 
should welcome an opportunity to fin- 
ance a series of cooperative advertise: 
ments offering prizes for letters tell- 
ing how individuals or families saved 
up the money for a happy holiday 
season by starting early in the year 
with a savings account.—Fremont Kut- 
newsky. 


About twice a year a Muncie, Ind., 
merchant varies his advertisements 
for a special sale or special day and 
runs a full page of classified. At the 
top is a comic strip which advertises 
the store and in the different columns 
are the usual headings, Lost and 


A story. 


Found, Wanted, For Sale, etc., and 
each little ad is an ad for some one 
thing in itself and in each case the 
full store name is given so that if only 
a few of the classifieds are read the 
reader knows who is advertising.— 
Thora Eigenmann. 


The Los Angeles Illustrated Daily 
News has obtained a page of display 
advertising from real estate brokers, 
ranging from one inch single column 
ads to four inch double column, group- 
ed around this statement: “This is a 
page of exceptional offerings in Real 
Estate. Read each one carefully for 
profitable buying.’—Harold J. Ashe, 
Long Beach, Cal. 


As editor of a northern Indiana 
newspaper, I didn’t feel that we could 
afford to have cuts made of local 
events so when the news warranted 
it I obtained the photographs and sold 
them to an Indianapolis newspaper. 
Then I bought mats of the pictures 
from the newspaper for a trifling sum 
and we were able to use them in our 
newspaper.—Thora Higenmann, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 


To obtain increased reader interest 
in its classified advertising depart- 
ment, the San Antonio Light is pay- 
ing one dollar for each “quip” found 
in the classified advertising and mailed 
to the paper provided the “quip” is of 
sufficient interest to be reproduced. 
One of these reads, “For sale—a beau- 
tiful evening gown, half off.’ The 
Light is making an interesting daily 
column of this feature—W. H. M., 
Austin. 


Dozens of columns of good newspa- 
per space is taken daily by doctors, 
health specialists and others to tell 
the people to eat more vegetables, 
fruits and “roughage” to keep the 
body in good condition. Is the busi- 
ness department taking advantage of 
this propAganda to get fruit and veg- 
etable stores to push their products 
to the fore? Some of these quotations 
would make good copy for an adver- 
tisement of a grocery store pushing 
its green vegetable line, ete.—E. H. 
Jones, Muskogee (Okla.) Times-Dem- 
ocrat. 


“Phone for food” is the central idea 
upon which extra space has been sold 
to retailers in a number of California 
cities. These stores state that there is 
more profit in sales made by telephone 
than those over the counter.—A. C. R. 


Put on a “second-floor booster week” 
for firms doing business one flight up 
and for departments so located in your 
big stores. Special copy planned by 
your service department should be 
easily sold.—F.. H. Williams. 


Build up an “After the Theatre” 
column or two of advertising from the 
soda fountains, restaurants and. hotel 
dining rooms that cater to the 11 p.m. 
soda and sandwich trade. A brief list 
in index form with one or two lines 
for each advertiser can be sold at a 
good rate.—R. E, Dickson. 
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Timely Tips to the Reporter 


(From Editor and Publisher.) 

Make time copy out of the new fire- 
fighting tactics arising from the now 
general use of motor apparatus in 
large cities. Chief Kenlon of the New 
York force recently stated that motor- 
ization had permitted the extension of 
fire-district boundaries and diminished 
the need for new companies. New 
York’s department can concentrate 100 
pieces of apparatus anywhere in the 
city within half an hour. Ask the 
local chief why disastrous conflagra- 
tions seldom occur now.—C. EH. Pel- 
lissier. 


Public libraries each year scrap 
books too worn to be used any longer. 
What is the total in your local library? 
Names of books most worn? New 
York Public Library discards 130,000 
volumes annually.—P. S., Westport, 
Conn. 


Many traction and electric railroad 
cars are equipped with a “dead man’s 
throttle,’ a lever that requires con- 
stant pressure to keep the current on. 
It is designed to stop the motor should 
the driver die or become ill. Modern 
elevators have safety devices which 
either permit the car to be stopped 
only at regular doors, or traps to 
permit passengers escaping, if it jams 
between floors; railroads are consider- 
ing automatic train stops and other 
safety devices. ‘There is a good fea- 
ture in mechanical safety devices of 
this kind.—B. A. T. 


The Pueblo Chieftain recently ran a 
humorous feature on the cost of bobbed 
hair. Information on the subject was 
obtained from barber shops and beau- 
ty parlors as to monthly upkeep on 
each of the various types. Then the 
total yearly cost for the entire fem- 
inine population was estimated and 
was compared with cost of city govern- 
ment and expenditures for public pro- 
jects.—Kasper Monahan, Pueblo (Colo.) 
Chieftain. . 


According to the annual report of 
the librarian of one of the largest 
Iowa public libraries the smallest num- 
ber of books borrowed during any-time 
during the year is in July, August and 
September. Of course during the win- 
ter months, when one likes to be in- 
side, the greatest number of books are 
loaned. 


These annual reports are now being 
issued by all libraries and each report 
contains a wealth of material for 
stories which will give one an index 
into the reading complex of the com- 
munity. All librarians can furnish 
copies of the reports which should be 
carefully studied. Several stories are 
to be found in each report.—George 
Smedel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


“What I Was Doing at 20” was an 
interesting daily feature in the Indian- 
apolis Times. Your readers will like 
to know what the city’s leading cit- 
izens were doing at that age. Give 
this idea a try, and you will find that 
many of your wealthiest citizens were 


partners of poverty and held positions 
low enough to give encouragement to 
youths of 20 now.—Robert L. Beard. 


The old Missouri corncob pipe has 
fewer users now than ever. Ciga- 
rettes are more popular, cigars and 
pipes wane in public favor, according 
to government statistics. Chewing 
tobacco is more popular, too, some say 
because automobile drivers’ prefer 
chewing to smoking. Interview tobac- 
conists, motorists, factory workmen, 
ete. Art will help the story.—B. A. T. 


Try surprises in Monday reports of 
Sunday sermons. Feature one sermon 
a week, but don’t announce which 
church or minister is to be featured. 
Readers and preachers alike will be 
on the alert for the next selection.— 
J. C. Gephart, McKeesport, Pa. 


As a result of disclosures made by 
the Columbus Dispatch, the police have 
cancelled orders that motorists sub- 
mit headlights for inspection at desig- 
nated garages. The Dispatch reporter 
found that the inspection was being 
made by representatives of a headlight 
manufacturer, who usually prescribed 
his own product as a remedy for the 
troubles discovered. Lack of stan- 
dards was also found, one inspector 
disapproving lights which had been 
passed by another.—B. D. S. 


Spring an antidote to the daily 
divorce story by printing an honor 
list of couples who have been married 
50 years. The society desk can start 
the list, and a line in the paper will 
bring many more names from readers. 
—B. A. T. 


The State of Maine is canvassing 
through local town and city commit- 
tees and will award a prize to the 
locality which has the longest list of 
residents more than 75 years old. 
Small city papers compiling such a 
list locally should find it productive of 
many interesting personal history 
stories.—E. R. L. 


“Mr. Fix-It” is a mythical workman 
who daily tells readers of the Mem- 
phis-News-Scimitar: ‘‘Memphians: If 
there is anything in Memphis you 
want fixed, write me and I will do my 
best to see that your complaint gets 
consideration from the proper author- 
ities.” Complaints which have received 
action include those of bad street-car 
service, poor gas pressure, unkempt 
streets, and many questions of lesser 
public concern.—G. L. S. 

“I record only the sunny hours” 
reads a box-head over the “Sundial” 
column in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, which daily carries two or three 
brief stories of kindness, loving serv- 
ice, courage and thoughtfulness of 
others. Stories are limited to 200 
words and are contributed from all 
over the world.—N. R. 


Interview any local character inter- 


ested in aeronautics and local legis-’ 


lators on the law to prohibit low flying 


of aeroplanes, making the text of the 
case of George Dufkirch, of Elmhurst, 
L. I., who was arrested for flying over 
the roofs of Edgewater Camp, the 
Bronx, but was released because there 
was no applicable New York law.—C.F. 


Men are camera-shy, notoriously so, 
and because of that, a novel feature 
article can be had from almost any 
commercial photographer. What men 
do to delay picture taking and ex- 
cuses they give to get out of it are 
often funny. Women and their make- 
up, children and their antics and some 
of the tricks photographers play to 
catch their subjects unprepared in a 
stiff pose give plenty of material for 
the article—A. C. Regli. 


Take the lists of the ten best sellers 
in the fiction and in the non-fiction 
field from the Bookman or from pub- 
lisher’s bulletins and compare them 
with the relative standing of the ten 
best sellers in each class in the prin- 
cipal bookstores of your city. Are 
your people more or less highbrow? 
Do they feel more or less need of 
books on etiquette than the people 
of the country at large?—G. H. K., Jr. 


Present interest in religion makes 
particularly timely a feature story on 
unusual and exotic religions in your 
town. Denver, for example, has a 
Buddhist church, a peculiar House of 
David congregation and a small sect 
living now, according to its belief, in 
the “last year of this world.” What 
are your colorful sects?—M. S. M., 
Denver. 


A theatre page idea which will give 
your showhouse notes a bit of local 
color is one in which the readers are 
asked what plays they enjoyed best 
during the past year. Managers will 
be pleased to give tickets for prize 
letters.—A. C. Regli. 


A special writer for the Santa Ana 
(Cal.) Register found material in the 
city dump for a two column story that 
attracted much, attention. Main head- 
ing: ‘Much Wealth Represented in 
City »Dump.” Sub-heads: “Articles 
Found Among Discarded ‘Junk’ Proof 
of Disregard for Thrift’—“Tons of 
Hmpty Tin Cans Dumped Daily’— 
“Percentage of Preserved Foods Haten 
by Population Steadily Growing.” 
Practically new articles of clothing 
and household utensils were men- 
tioned, with suggestion that some 
agency should exist for getting such 
articles to people who could use them. 
—Fremont Kutnewsky. 


There’s a story and a picture or two 
in the “automobile potter’s field” of 
your city. Thousands of stripped 
bodies, tens of thousands of tires, hun- 
dreds of piles of other parts in morgue- 
like orderliness are all that’s left of 
the several thousand cars a year junk- 
ed in every big city. The process of 
junking a car and what becomes of 
the junk make an interesting story 
when told by an imaginative reporter. 
—M. S. M., Denver. 
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Throwing Away the Profits 


If you are running a newspaper without a Linotype you are 
spending the last two days of each week throwing away the profits 
of your labors of the first four days. It also takes you three times as 
long to set the type for your paper as it would for you to sit down 
to your own Linotype and get slugs. They will not have to be dis- 
tributed. Just shove them into the hell-box. 


Are You Getting Anywhere? 


The same money—for your time is money— 
paid toward a Linotype, is a good sound 
business investment, and pays you dividends 
in many other forms. 

The newspaper man with a Linotype saves 
one-third of the week for rustling new busi- 
ness off the street, doing profitable job 
work, and attending to many other little 


duties that you are neglecting because you 
“just can’t find time to get at them.” 

When the Linotype is paid for you will then 
be able to bank all the dollars that you now 
throw away each week. Meanwhile you will 
never miss the money that you pay for your 


Linotype because it will all be money that 


you are now throwing away. 


A line to the nearest Linotyrr Agency will bring full particulars 


or a representative's visit as you prefer 


comme | INOT YPE axe 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED,. TORONTO 


Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


Composed on the Linoryrr in the Scotch Series 


510.26.1-A 
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No Congestion 


The job press room equipped with Miehle Verticals need 
never know congestion of work based upon waiting for a suit- 
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able press. 


All kinds of work look alike to the Vertical. You may 
run the cheapest dodger to the very best advantage and follow 
it with high-grade work of any description. In both cases, the 
performance will be better and less expensive than on any 
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other machine. 


All printers, big or little, need the Vertical. Without it, 
they are at a great disadvantage; they are behind the times. 
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: YEREVAN *opfice, Fourteenth § Robey Streets, Chicago 
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Sales Offices in the United States 


‘ CHICAGO, ILL., 1218 Monadnock Block BOSTON, MASS.. 176 Federal Street 
S NEW YORK, N. Y., 2640 Woolworth Bldg. DALLAS, TEX., 312 Central Bank Bldg. 


Y ANE yy —EDXEKE) = PHILADELPHIA, PA.,1015 Chestnut Street SAN FRANCISCO. CAL.. 693 Mission Street 


ATLANTA, GA., Dodson Printers Supply Company 


ae = Distributers for Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co.. Ltd. Toronto, Canada 
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“The UNITED STATES 
UBLISHER 


FEBRUARY, 1926 


VOLUME IV—No. 2 


Dean Walter Williams, of the School of Journalism, University of Missouri (third from 
left, front row) with group of Texas newspaper men, photographed during a recent 
visit to the Texas State College for Women at Denton. On Dean Williams’ left is 
George B. Dealey, president of the Dallas News, and thé journalist who accepted the 
stone from St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, on behalf of American journalists at the 
ceremonies at the University of Missouri in November. On his right is Dr. Lindsey 
Blayney, president of the college, 
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Whitine’s Trade Linen 
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WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is the ideal. flat paper for commercial work in which economy is a 


necessary factor. 


It is a low priced paper but is exceptionally well made, clear in color, and uniform in texture. 


Its remarkable strength and clean, attractive appearance are seldom met with in flat papers of similar 
grade. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is unequaled at its price in printing and writing qualities. 


Its ALWAYS uniform size makes for ease and rapidity on the press. Its fine finish and quick drying 
qualities make possible the neat, clean-cut impressions characteristic of the highest grade workmanship. 


Its smooth surface gives free glide to the pen, tuking the swiftest stroke without scratch or splutter. 
WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is excellent fur letter heads, price lists, circulars, folders, catalogs, 


and office forms of every sort. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is furnished in Silver White Wove only. It is watermarked and 
wrapped in packages of 500 sheets. 


Send for sample sheets and booklets TODAY. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
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New York Philadelphia Boston Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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; UNCLE SAM 


poe " SHIPS" BY Use the 


Classified 
GPEED and reliability are C O ] u m Nn S 
first requirements of 


the United States postal 
fe of the 


service, 
The Illinois Traction 
System carries govern- 


ment mail every day in the ' | ; d S 
year .between principal nite tates 
points on its lines. 4 

A mail contract with the Pp ublisher 


postal department means 
Uncle Sam’s stamp of ap- 
proval on the service ren- 


dered by a common car- 
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rier, 
Take a tip from Uncle SITUATIONS OR HELP WANTED 
Sam and ship by Illinois 15c PER LINE 


Traction System. 
OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


IiinoisFraction System | 
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SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS PRESS MEETS 
IN CHICAGO MARCH 5-6 


Morning and afternoon sessions, full 
of addresses and topics for discussion 
of practical value, have been arranged 
for the two-day mid-winter meeting of 
the Illinois Press Association to be 
held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
March 5 and 6. The program will in- 
clude: 


Friday, March 5 

9:00-12:00—Registration at Head- 
quarters. Irene M. White, in charge of 
registration. 

Friday Afternoon 

Opening Session—President William 
J. Smith, presiding. 

Invocation—R. W. Jones, 
Johnston City. 

Address of Welcome—Mayor Wil- 
liam Dever, Chicago. 

Response—John H. Harrison, Com- 
mercial News, Danville. 

Remarks by The President—William 
J. Smith, Editor Daily Sun, Waukegan. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Secretary’s Report—H. L. William- 
son, Secretary, Illinois Press Associ- 
ation and Editor, The United States 
Publisher, Springfield. 

“The Illinois Chamber of Commerce 
and Its Relation to the Newspapers”’— 


Progress, 


Harvey T. Hill, Secretary, Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce. 

“Building Up Community Interest 
Through the Newspaper’ — Eugene 
L’Hote, Milford. 

“Should the United States Govern- 


ment Continue the Plan of Printing 
Return Envelopes and Thereby Remain 
a Competitor of the Job Printers of 
the United States?’—John H. Volp, 
Blue Island. Discussion led by John 
File, Tribune-Herald, Chester. 

Special for the Ladies—Personally 
Conducted Tour of Marshall Field & 
Company’s Store. 

Friday Evening 
7:00—Banquet at Hotel. 
“Adventures of a Peace Correspond- 

ent in Paris’—Spearman Lewis, Vice 
President, American Exposition Palace, 
Chicago. 

Entertainer, Charles W. Hitchcock. 

“Crime and the Newspaper’s Part in 
Handling It’—State’s Attorney Robert 
HK. Crowe, of Cook County. 

Saturday Morning, March 6 

“Newspapers as I Saw Them in For- 
eign Lands’—Frank P. Glass, Late 
Managing Director, St. Louis Star and 
Member Executive Committee, World 
Press Congress. 

“How May the Editor of a Country 
Weekly or a Small Daily Find Sub- 
jects for Original Editorials’—A. T. 
Spivey, Editor, Journal, East St. Louis. 

“The Publication of Magazines’— 
Aaron N. Sick, General Manager, 
Bunting Publications, Waukegan. Dis- 
cussion led by H. J. Kable, Mt. Morris. 

“The International Press Founda- 
tion, What It Is,’ H. U. Bailey, Re- 
publican, Princeton. 

Open Forum—Led by H. L. William- 
son, Secretary, Illinois Press Associ- 
ation, Springfield. 


Saturday Afternoon 


“The Deep Waterway’—Congress- 
man William E. Hull, Peoria. 

“Building a Circulation’—W. H. 
Gharrity, Times-Journal, Savannah. 
Discussion led by C. R. Denson, News- 
Dispatch, Minonk. 

“How to Build Up Your Classified 
Page’—Frank Lee, Beacon, Aurora. 

Report of Committee on Education, 
presented by Lawrence W. Murphy, 
School of Journalism, University of 
Illinois. 

Reports of Committees. 


Saturday Evening 


Theater: Plans to be announced at 
Convention. 


JOHNSON PRINTING CO. 
COMPLETE NEW BUILDING 


The Johnson Printing Company, 
publishers of the Morton News and 
five other papers, has completed a new 
modern printing office at Morton, Ill. 
It contains 5000 square feet of floor 
space, is lighted from all four sides, 
is constructed of brick, and the roof 
is supported without posts. In addi- 
tion to the equipment in the old build- 
ing, most of which was new and up 
to date, a new Model 14 linotype has 
been installed, also a new jobber, Kelly 
jobber, job lock-up, folding, punching 
and other equipment, which gives 
them one of the best small town job 
shops to be found. 

As soon as the Johnson brothers be- 
come well settled in the new location, 
they expect to have an open house for 
the general public and at a later date 
they hope to be hosts to the Peoria 
District Press Association. 


Northern New York Press Meets. 


The Northern New York Press Asso- 
ciation, meeting at Watertown Jan. 23 
for its annual session, decided that the 
free distribution of newspapers cannot 
seriously compete with established 
weekly or daily papers. The cost of 
mailing papers to farmers on rural 
free delivery routes is given as one 
reason why such a paper with a small 
circulation can not be successful. 

An election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, F. D. Corse, pub- 
lisher of the Sandy Creek News; 
Secretary, F. J. Rich, Carthage Re- 
publican- Tribune; First Vice - Presi- 
dent, L. C. Sutton, Massena Observer; 
Second Vice-President, C. H. Congdon, 
Watertown Times and Third Vice- 
President, G. A. Willard, Boonville 
Herald. 


Paper Sold in Delta, Iowa 


Mahan Brothers, formerly of Des 
Moines, have sold the Press of Delta, 
Iowa to Earl Houdek of Sigourney, 
Towa. The Mahans have had control 
of the Press for the past year and have 
made many worth-while improvements 
in the publication during their owner- 
ship. They intend to enter a larger 
field in another section of the state. 
Mr. Houdek has been in the employ of 
the Sigourney News. 


NO. 2 


INLAND PRESS MEETS 
TWO DAYS IN CHICAGO 


February 16 and 17 were the dates 
of the annual meeting of the Inland 
Daily Press Association held at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Subjects 
and speakers on the program included: 

Agricultural Day—F. V. Hayden, 
Executive Secretary of the Agricul- 
tural Publishers Association, Chicago. 

The Agricultural Situation—John F. 
D. Aue, Hawkeye, Burlington. 

Print from View Point of a Cana- 
dian—Major H. B. Burgoyne, Standard, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 

Labor Matters—Harvey J. Kelley, 
Chairman A. N. P. A. Special Commit- 
tee, Indianapolis, Ind. 

National Advertising—A. Myhrum, 
Manager Western Department of Na- 
tional Advertising of the Tribune, 
Chicago. 

Free Publicity—T. O. Huckle, Ypsi- 
lantian-Press, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Scientific Newspaper Management— 
W. R. Ronald, Republican, Mitchell, 
Sis 

Public Utility Advertising—W. P. 
Strandborg, Director Oregon Public 
Utility Information Bureau, and ex- 
president of the National Bureau, Port- 
land, Ore. 

“The Fourth Wheel,’ Mrs. Florence 
Riddick Boys of the Plymouth Pilot, 
and state probation officer of Indiana. 

Richmond Palladium’s Savings Sys- 
tem—KEH. H. Harris, who worked it out 
six years ago for the Palladium, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

The Centerville Citizen’s Damage 
Suit—J. M. Beck of the Iowegian and 
Citizen. 

The Canadian Trip—T. O. Huckle, 
Ypsilantian-Press, Ypsilanti, Mich., and 
F. M. Church, News, Cadillac, Mich., 
of the committee. 

A directors’ meeting was held at the 
hotel on February 15. 


TWO PAPERS IN A TOWN; 
SAY ONE LOSES $26,000 


An illuminating side-light into the 
costs of running a newspaper nowa- 
days is furnished by a petition by one 
of the stockholders of the Mt. Vernon 
Herald filed last week, asking for a 
receiver for that newspaper. The peti- 
tion sets forth the fact that the com- 
pany has run “in the hole’ $26,000 in 
the few years it has been running the 
Herald. Mount Vernon is. entirely. too 
small a town for two daily newspapers. 
Towns of five to ten times this size 
have found it desirable to have but one 
daily newspaper. Merchants have come 
to look upon this duplication of effort 
through the having of too many news- 
papers, as being wasteful, and unneces- 
sary. What was termed “political 
necessity or expediency” was respon- 
sible for the over supply of papers in 
Mt. Vernon, as it has been in other 
towns. But political support does not 
go far paying newspaper expense bills. 
—Wayne Co. (Ill.) Press. 
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FOUNDATION GIFT IS 
LIFE’S MAIN DESIRE, 
HAINES SAYS AT MEET 


Standing amid a setting of flags 
from every nation, on February 3, and 
looking into the faces of delegates from 
forty-seven states of the union, Charles 
D. Haines, former congressman, struck 
the keynote of his beneficent career as 
he laid before them his gift of an In- 
ternational Press Foundation. Later in 
the day he saw his gift accepted and 
the foundation become a reality. 

The gift accepted by the convention, 
donated by Mr. and Mrs. Haines, con- 
sists of $50,000 cash, 1,000 acres of land 
near Geneva and the great Haines es- 
tate at Altamonte Springs, the latter 
to be used by the donors during their 
lifetime. 

The dream of an idealist was laid 
in the laps of skeptics and the con- 
sensus of the first session of the Press 
Foundation held in Orlando, can be 
best summed up in the words of the 
delegate from Alabama, who said: 
“The donors of this gift may be child- 
less, but they have given into our keep- 
ing a brain child which we shall adopt 
as our own and see that in its maturity 
it shall bring ‘peace on earth, good will 
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toward men’. 
Lifetime Dream 

For the better part of 69 years 
Charles D. Haines has built railroads, 
engineered industries and served his 
country and in all that time dreamed 
of the day when he could be instru- 
mental in consolidating the publicists 
of the world in one gigantic program 
for lasting and permanent world peace. 

While the Press Foundation of the 
World is a corporate body, with prop- 
erty and holdings, participated in by 
states and nations, this first meeting 
of the group resolved itself into a con- 
fession of faith on the part of the man 
whose money and unselfishness has 
made their meeting possible and an 
ovation to Charles D. Haines and 
Katherine L. Haines, who dream not 
new dreams but who have resurrected 
an age-old dream and backed it with 
their vision and their worldly goods. 

Greatest Minds in World 

From the moment that Lew Brown, 
of St. Petersburg, representing the 
Florida State Press Association, called 
the session to order, until the meeting 
adjourned to attend the Rotary Club 
luncheon, there was a growing under- 
standing of the magnitude of this plan 
which Mr. Haines has been working 
out by mail and in person, with the 
greatest minds in the world, men who 
are connected with press associations 
throughout the United States and for- 
eign countries, during the past three 
years. 


Reveals Plan 

After introduction by the chairman, 
Mr. Haines outlined the purpose of his 
gifts. He touched on the conception 
of his dream to aid the newspapermen, 
first of Florida, later assuming an in- 
ternational scope and finally culminat- 
ing in his desire through this founda- 
tion to bring together in united effort 
the entire press of the world for the 
purpose of promoting permanent world 
peace and a haven for newspaper men. 

In simple but dramatic force he told 
the story of the Press Foundation from 
its inception; of his dream to provide 


a rest haven for newspapermen of the 
country, a dream which later developed 
into the gigantic plan now proposed to 
use the press of the world as an instru- 
ment to break down militaristic diplo- 
macy and bring a permanent peace. 

Mr. Haines’ speech follows in full: 

“This is to me a day of supreme 
delight, the culmination of a life’s 
desire. From boyhood through youth 
to matured manhood one idea, one con- 
suming thought has crowned all others. 
In dreams during the silence of night, 
and glowing visions through the day, 
my mind has always been fixed upon 
the hour when I could hand forth a 
jeweled gift to the members of the 
newspaper fraternity, for whom I have 
ever held the highest respect and great- 
est admiration. 

“The first impelling motive was to 
aid in the establishment of a home for 
the less fortunate members of the 
craft, not an institution of charity, 
but a fitting place for the enjoyment of 
well-earned rest and for such care as 
might be needed in the time when re- 
tirement from work became imperative 
because of advanced age or physical 
infirmity. 

“At the time Mrs. Haines and I 
donated the properties at Altamonte 
Springs, which are now yours, I said: 

““Newspaper writers have been lead- 
ers among those who have given much 
to the world, but they have received 
only scant recompense. They have 
given the best that was in them, and 
at the end, some have lived out their 
remaining days in institutions of char- 
ity. I have wanted such worthy men 
to have a real home, where, when they 
were tired, worn out, worked out, they 
might come and be happy, with all the 
pleasures and comforts which the word 
“home” means to us all.’ 

“At this time only a summary of 
the -further purposes for which the 
foundation was established can be 
given. 

“The landed property which yester- 
day you saw is but the exterior mould 
of a foundation which will be cemented 
with stronger and more enduring sub- 
stance than granite or steel; that of 
love, service, sacrifice, benevolence and 
devotion to God and man. 


‘Called Garden of Eden 


“It is very pleasing to learn that 
this gift of 1,000 acres, located in the 
Geneva peninsula of Florida, which 
Mrs. Haines and I are giving to the 
foundation today, has been proclaimed 
by the visiting members of the press 
as ‘a Garden of Eden,’ filled with 
‘scenes rivaling the grandeur of the 
beauty-spots of the earth.’ 

“In commenting upon this location 
Maj. Lew B. Brown, editor of the St. 
Petersburg Independent, stated: ‘There 
could be found no more beautiful, va- 
ried, healthful and blessed spot; no 
more fitting place for the men and 
women of the Fourth Estate from all 
the wide reaches of the world.’ 

“This is but a meager description of 
the place where will be built the news- 
paper section of Press City, amidst a 
score of beautiful lakes bordered with 
rare flowers, majestic pines, lofty 
palms, stately oaks and teeming groves 
of the golden orange and clustered 
grape fruit, surrounded by the famed 
St. Johns river on the north, east and 
west, and on the south by the scenic 
Econlockhatchie, with the Atlantic 
ocean but a score of miles away. 


“And within the boundaries of the 
foundation’s landed estates there will 
be paved boulevards, lovely parks and 
avenues that will encircle the beautiful 
deep spring-fed lakes with hard slop- 
ing shores, shaded with tropical trees 
and adorned with fragrant flowers. 
And along the banks of these gems of 
water great structures will rise, all 
useful and all fitting into the project. 
An auditorium seating fifteen thousand 
will be provided. There great conven- 
tions will be held and there the world’s 
greatest singers, artists and speakers 
will win public applause; and there 
will be smaller halls, buildings for ad- 
ministration, arts, science and litera- 
ture, for amusements, for worship, 
hospitals and sanitariums. There will 
be golf, tennis, aquatic and all out- 
door sports. There will be a mammoth 
radio station and space for air crafts 
to be utilized for pleasure and trans- 
portation, a union station in which 
three railroads will enter. Ten acres 
bordering upon lakes will be donated 
to each state and an equal acreage to 
every country for state and foreign use. 


Reward for Devotion 


“Active members of the press will 
find here a rendezvous and vacation 
home, for all this is to be theirs, a 
fitting reward for those who are giving 
and will give, with unstinted devotion, 
their best efforts to promote the hap- 
piness and welfare of all the inhab- 
itants of the earth. 


“The American press is richly en- 
dowed with various associations which 
are accomplishing the purposes for 
which they were organized, but the 
need for a national organization long 
has been recognized, one with a fixed 
place of meeting, where affairs which 
deeply concern and vitally affect the 
newspaper profession and industry as 
a whole could be freely discussed. 


“The influence of the press over af- 
fairs directly concerning its business 
and welfare is lacking in force through 
lack of cohesion. The necessity of a 
thoroughly organized newspaper force, 
national in scope and co-operative in 
action has minimized its influence. Ap- 
peals of the press for fair and just 
legislation too frequently are disre- 
garded, petitions and appeals cast into 
the discard. In many respects the 
Giant is dwarfed into a Lilliputian. 


“Organization, with the grace to 
speak gently, but when occasion re- 
quires to thunder its demand for jus- 
tice and fair treatment with emphatic 
boldness, is the one effective requisite. 


“The more important and vital af- 
fairs and issues, state, national and in- 
ternational, which effect mankind, 
over which the press exerts powerful 
influence, should be first discussed 
through the personal contact of selec- 
ted leaders of the press fraternity, 
where discussion is open and frank 
and where problems may be faced with 
intelligence and patience, for such con- 
ferences bring new and clearer light 
to others, and coming thus from a cen- 
ter in which careful study and mature 
reflections prevailed, attention and in- 
terest will be focused and positive bene- 


ficial action aroused for the good of 
all mankind. 


Significant Meaning 
“The full significance and extra- 
ordinary import of this gathering of 


the highly talented and distinguished 
members of the press from forty-seven 
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sovereign states, is, as yet, incompre- 
hensible. Time will evidence that as 
only 36 men in old Independence Hall 
prepared the way for liberty, so 
will these 47 representatives of the 
greatest power on earth be of most 
material aid in preserving the liberty 
made possible by our forefathers and 
transmitted to us for guarding and 
safekeeping. 

“And what a country is ours. The 
morning light first dispels the dark- 
ness on the western coast of the broad 
Atlantic, while a glowing sun casts 
its brilliant rays and playful shadows 
over the eastern portion of the great- 
est republic on earth. i 

“As the orb of day rises higher and 
higher it illuminates an immense and 
bewildering territory beyond, and opens 
to vision rich and fertile valleys, small 
streams and great rivers, huge lakes 
and lofty mountains, scenes of enchant- 
ment and beauties indescribable, count- 
less towns and cities, some of which 
harbor millions of people and having 
structures so high that they appear to 
reach the sky; thousands of fields 
which yield the products of the soil; 
wonderful forests and spreading plains, 
giant industries, mines from which the 
earth’s most valued minerals are 
’ brought forth, multitudes of romantic, 
fascinating and_ startling pictures 
which defy description, and when the 
sun ends its daily journey over this 
republic of ours, it disappears beyond 
the picturesque and glorious shores 
of the grand old Pacific, three thou- 
sand miles distant. 

“From all parts of this mighty na- 
tion comes a band of noble and valiant 
knights of pen and pencil, to exercise 
their combined efforts to build a 
foundation for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the newspaper fraternity, and 
to establish an international court of 
the world press so that there can be 
evolved a united, cohesive, omnipotent 
power in the interest of world peace 
and an influence for the good of hu- 
manity everywhere. 

Strife in Life 

“Time is immeasurable, but from 
the days of prehistoric man, until the 
present hour, man has been the antag- 
onist of man. Civilization, the in- 
creased intelligence and culture of 
mankind, alas, has not lessened the 
spirit of strife since the material 
universe came into being. The club 
and flint weapon has been followed by 
modern explosives and scientific meth- 
ods such as could annihilate an army 
at a single contact. 

“Tradition and history tell of the 
rise and disruption of dynasties, the 
destruction of empires and the crash 
of kingdoms and republics. We face 
the future with misgivings. The world 
is restless under the conviction that 
even a trifling incident might develop 
into a consuming holocaust, such as 
would paralyze or prove destructive to 
civilization. 

“We have been taught that the races 
of mankind descended from a common 
stock and from a single center and 
during the course of time inhabited 
all parts of the world. This dispersion 
eventually brought about diffusion of 
tongues, habit and custom, until from 
barbarism man became civilized. 


Fear 
“During all periods confidence be- 


tween the races has been lacking, Fear 
has been the terrorizing factor that 


has caused more strife and wars than 
those due to greed, or for glory or 
power. From the seeds of fear many 
evils spring forth, distrust, ill will, 
antagonism. Fear is an evil which 
separates and never unites. The world 
is saturated with fear. 

“To dispel fear there must be con- 
fidence, and confidence is to be better 
gained through those heart-string ties 
which bind men together in mutual at- 
tachment, and intimate relationship, 
and intellectual intercourse; through 
the display of human sympathies and 
the manifestations of abiding interest 
in one another’s material and moral 
welfare. 

“As in individuals, so in nations. 
The inhabitants of the earth are 
divided by distance, race, creeds, lan- 
guage, systems of government, oppor- 
tunities, environments, some envious, 
others jealous and suspicious, each 
fearing the other, and all restless. 

“Past efforts to establish universal 
‘peace on earth and goodwill to man,’ 
have brought encouraging results. The 
great powers have and are now mak- 
ing strenuous endeavors to unite the 
nations of the entire globe into a com- 
mon compact such as would make war- 
fare more remote and difficult. The 
representatives of the principal govern- 
ments are in frequent conferences and 
assemblies and conventions, and have 
made striking progress; weapons of 
warfare have been destroyed, arbitra- 
tion decided upon, forbearance, con- 
cessions and conciliatory efforts made 
productive, yet this combined power, 
with the enormous influence of Chris- 
tianity, has not completely availed. 

Drifting into War 

“This matter of universal peace and 
welfare is of vast interest to humanity 
and must not be disregarded, for, says 
a modern and influential thinker, ‘the 
nations are drifting into the most 
disastrous war of ages although the 
greatest desire of the people is for 
peace.’ 

“After the last great war it was 
generally reasoned that there would 
be a reign of peace for generations to 
come and we are now resting under 
the delusion that near war is prac- 
tically impossible. 

“Is it not best that we give serious 
thought to those predictions made by 
several of the most influential and 
powerful and best informed men in 
Europe who study relations, affairs 
and conditions with microscopic scru- 
tiny? 

“Mussolini of Italy makes announce- 
ment that,—‘we must be prepared, be- 
cause the next war will not give us 
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time to prepare, but may come totally 
unforeseen.’ 

““New wars, more inhuman and 
ghastly than any in history, are ap- 
proaching,’ declares Swales, chairman 
of the British Trades Congress. Aus- 
tin Chamberlain, the famous British 
Foreign Secretary, makes this state- 
ment.—Fear broods over Europe. Eu- 
rope is moving uneasily, slowly but 
certainly to a new catastrophe.’ 

“The manager of the American Press 
Association is thoroughly advised as 
to world conditions. He says,—‘The 
war did not make the world safe for 
democracy. Europe is blanketed under 
‘ dismal fog of suspicion, distrust and 
ear.’ 

“David Lloyd George, the premier 
statesman of Great Britain, tells the 
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world that,—‘I honestly do not believe 
Europe and civilization could survive 
another war. When the armistice was 
signed there were inventions ready to 
be hurled into a mass of humanity 
which would have been destructive be- 
yond imagination. Since then science 
has been working out something still 
more terrible.’ 

‘To aid in.the task of preserving 
peace, of bettering world conditions 
and in service to humanity, was one 
of the principal reasons for which the 
International Press Foundation was 
created, and to accomplish this end its 
membership is solemnly and irrev- 
ocably pledged. ; 

“The newspaper people of all civ- 
ilized nations will unite and cooperate 
and become members of the Founda- 
tion, and through this agency will 
work unitedly and make war impos- 
sible. 

Make War Impossible 

“This declaration may appear fancl- 
ful, fanatical, ridiculous and boastful, 
and while the press is not omnipotent 
or infallible, there exists the fact that 
it is, next to God, the greatest power 
on earth, capable of swaying the world 
to its will. ‘The influence of words 
over man is astonishing,’ emphasized 
the great Najoleon. 

“The International Press Founda- 
tion is an educational, conciliatory 
tribunal. It would take the slight 
thread that now connects the nations 
and fuse the sinews of heart to con- 
science and make an inflexible chain 
of human links such as neither time 
nor space could destroy. 

“The press has the power to incite 
or pacify the masses. It fashions and 
wields the will by diffusing thoughts 
to the minds of the people which lead 
to conviction. It is qualified to pic- 
ture the horrors of war so hideous and 
graphic that man would flee from its 
shadow. 

As Joan of Arc gave her life to save 
France, an inspiring example of sacri- 
fice for love of country, should not the 
sterling, qualified and unselfish pa- 
triots of the press yield the fullest 
measure of devotion for the perpetu- 
ation and perfection of civilization? 

“The power is theirs. Why not ex- 
ercise it through an agency so strong 
as may become this International 
Press Foundation? 

“During this period of social and 
fraternal intercourse, of solemn but 
pleasing duties to be performed,~ so 
that the work begun can be splendidly 
and successfully carried to the fullest 
extent in furtherance of our humane 
and benevolent plans, and while there 
is joy and happiness in the hearts of 
all who have become the pioneers in 
this worthy and meritorious undertak- 
ing, I shall, with firm faith in the full- 
est success of this project, retire from 
further active service. My work is 
finished. I have simply laid the foun- 
dation of the Foundation. I leave to 
you and to those of our craft the com- 
pletion of the structure under no other 
than moral obligations. 

“That which my dear wife and I 
have done has been done not only 
cheerfully but gladly. We retire and 
rest in the knowledge that we have 
made our best efforts to serve, not 
only the members of the newspaper 
fraternity, but with the added thought 
and purpose that through such a power- 
ful agency as the International Press 


Foundation the human family may be 
so educated, and enlightened, and 
coalesced, that good-will and peace 
may henceforth be the good fortune 
of mankind. 

“The building of the super-structure 
on the foundation laid rests with you 
henceforth, and may Almighty God 
guide and direct and bless your noble 
and unselfish efforts.” 


CARTHAGE, ILL., EDITOR 
TRAINED IN THE EAST 


Donald T. Forsythe, the new editor 
of the Hancock County Journal, at 
Carthage, Ill., began his newspaper ca- 
reer in the east, starting as a reporter 
on the Beaver (Pa.) Daily Times when 
15 years old and a sophomore in the 
high school. He was with the Times 
for three years while in high school 
and reported on the Record-Argus, of 
Greenville, Pa., for a year. He then 
became correspondent for the Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle-Telegraph and Ga- 
zette-Times. This experience, with a 
thorough college training, fits him ad- 
mirably for his new position. 


Fallen into Fat Berths. 

Regarding free publicity, Phil Dall- 
am, publisher of the Warsaw (IIl.) 
Bulletin, writes: 

“T am heartily in accord with the 
position antagonistic to free publicity. 
The press is just swamped with the 
stuff, and it is prepared, as a rule, by 
chaps who have fallen into fat berths 
where they are getting greater com- 
pensation than they could earn else- 
where. Then they seek to work the 
press for free advertising for this or- 
ganization or that, and when they fail 
in their purpose they endeavor to prej- 
udice persons against the newspaper 
that won’t be worked. The newspaper 
boys have got to ‘take the bull by the 
horns’ or find themselves no better 
than rubber stamps for any and all 
private interests—good, bad and indif- 
ferent.” 


Paper Company Shows Enterprise 


Although the Graphic Arts Leaders’ 
Exhibit of America was not scheduled 
to be shown at Springfield, Ill, that 
city did receive the exhibition through 
the enterprise of the Capital City Paper 
Company which displayed the collec- 
tion on its office walls. The company 
felt repaid for its efforts by the in- 
terest which Springfield evinced in 
the examples of printing. The art 
classes of the Springfield Art Asgsoci- 
ation made a study of the collection, 
being aided by Marques Reitzel, art 
director of the association, in their 
study. Various printing company em- 
ployees went in a body to view the 
exhibition, and the paper company of- 
ficials said that there was large 
attendance among bankers and busi- 
ness men, 

Edgar White, editor of the Macon 
Republic, was elected president of the 
Northeast Missouri Press Association 
at the annual meeting in Macon. Omer 
D. Gray, of the Sturgeon Leader, was 
made vice-president; Charles H. Weis- 
enborn, Macon Daily Chronicle-Herald, 
secretary-treasurer, and George D. 
Shafer, Lancaster Republican, public- 
ity director. 


G. W. HARPER SETS TYPE 
ON HIS 88TH BIRTHDAY 


George W. Harper, president and 
general superintendent of the Robin- 
son (Ill.) Argus Printing Company, is 
still a real printer, as he recently 
demonstrated on his 88th birthday. 
The following letter came to him from 
his grandson, located in Manila, P. I.; 

“TI was much interested in reading 
the article you set up by hand on the 
occasion of your 88th birthday, and 
venture to say that very few others 
with your ripe experience, or ‘latter 
day comps,’ could better or equal it 
for clean proof reading (which I ex- 
pect you did also) and for even spac- 
ing and’ other features, which only a 
printer of ‘hand-set’ days could appre- 
ciate. I am superintendent of the me- 
chanical department of the Bulletin 
and have under me linotype operators, 
ad men, make up, pressmen, mailers, 
ete., to the number of some 40, every 
one Filipino. But I think I know a 
first class printer when I see his work 
and if you are ever looking for a job 
come right over on the first boat, and 
I will find you a place among my best 
printers.” 


The writer of the letter is Frank C. 
Harper, a grandson of the Argus man, 
and did his first type setting in this 
office at the age of eight years. He 
worked in the office when he became 
old enough during school vacation and 
after his graduation he worked in the 
printing offices here for a few months, 
and then went to Colorado, where he 
had charge of establishments for a 
time, later going to San Francisco as 
representative of the Collier publica- 
tions; then to Honolulu in charge of 
their business there. He was appoint- 
ed an assistant collector of internal 
revenue for the islands, given charge 
of the branch office at Hilo. After 
four years service there he came back 
to the states, and some two years ago 
he was given his present position. 


GANNETT, CONGDON, HEAD 
NEW YORK PUBLISHERS 


Frank E. Gannett of the Rochester 
Times-Union was elected for the fifth 
time to the office of president of the 
New York State Publishers at a meet- 
ing which closed Friday afternoon, 
Jan. 29. The session was a part of 
the annual meeting of newspaper pub- 
lishers, editors, advertising men and 
members of the Associated Press in 
New York State held at:the Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. Other of- 
ficers elected were: first vice-presi- 
dent, Jerome D. Barnum, Syracuse 
Post-Standard; second vice-president, 
Arthur D. Hecox, Albany Knicker- 
bocker Press; secretary, Charles H. 
Congdon ( re-elected ), Watertown 
Times; treasurer, Gardiner Kline, Am- 
sterdam Recorder. 

The New York members of the As- 
sociated Dailies closed their meeting 
with the election of Charles H. Cong- 
don, Watertown Times, to the presi- 
dency. Frank L. Rogers, Gloversville 
Leader Republican, was made vice- 
president and E. S. Underhill, Jr., 
Corning Leader, was chosen secretary- 
treasurer. 
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BETTER SERVICE URGED 
BY MINNESOTA OFFICER 


(Byers wo. Steward, University of 
Minnesota News Service.) 

Members of the Southwestern Minne- 
sota Editorial Association at the con- 
clusion February 6 at Mankato of their 
annual business meeting, called one of 
the most successful ever held, were in 
possession of a handsome black walnut 
gavel, banded with silver from an 
antique bracelet. The instrument, they 
believe, will perpetuate the graceful 
feminine touch that has been given to 
the society’s deliberations during the 
past year under the presidency of Mrs. 
R. L. H. Lord, editor of the Wells 
Forum-Advocate. 


The gavel, Mrs. Lord explained, is 
made from the wood of a tree which 
the earliest settlers found standing on 
the shore of Rice Lake, near Wells, 
and which flourished as a carefully 
guarded landmark until decay made 
its destruction necessary. The silver 
band is from a bracelet that has been 
an heirloom in the Lord family. 


Officers elected for the coming year 
were: President, H. E. Swennes, 
Heron Lake News; Vice-President, 
John King, Jackson County Pilot; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, Theodore C. Radde, 
Truman Tribune; Secretary, H. J. 
Hayden, Lakefield Standard; Treas- 
urer, F. G. Griffin, Good Thunder. 


At the annual banquet in the Saul- 
paugh Hotel President Lord, acting as 
toastmaster, called on Frank A. Day 
of the Fairmont Sentinel, Carl Hast- 
wood of the Le Sueur News-Herald, 
who as first-president will be advanced 
this month to the presidency of the 
Minnesota State Editorial Association, 
and L. GC. Hodgson, finance commis- 
sioner of the city of St. Paul, the 
genial and eloquet “Larry Ho”, who 
for years has been an outstanding 
figure in editorial work in Minnesota. 


Papers were presented at the meet- 
ing as follows: “Your Office Window 
—Js It an Asset or a Liability?”; D. 
L. Keith, Windom Citizen; “Is News- 
paper Making as Much Fun as in the 
Days of Yore?” Charles Dillman, Blue 
Earth Post; “The High Cost of Lost 
Motion”, E. E. Schmotzer, Jeffers Re- 
view; “The Clean Front Page—Why?” 
J. V. Webber, Murray County Herald, 
Slayton; “The Need of Protecting the 
Advertiser”, J. L. King, Jackson Pilot; 
“Why Press Associations Should Back 
the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Tide- 
water Project’, A.O. Moreaux, Luverne 
Herald; “The Joys of Collecting”, Mrs. 
H. C. Hotaling, Mapleton Enterprise. 


Resolution adopted endorsed the 
Dickinson bill, the Great Lakes—St. 
Lawrence Tidewater Project and the 
cause of good roads in Minnesota, 
favored curbing drainage projects 
where these threaten lake levels and 
opposed the continuation of govern- 
ment printing of stamped envelopes. 


Many words of praise were voiced by 
the members of the fine manner in 
which the lady president, Mrs. R. L. 
H. Lord, has served throughout her 
term, and the able address she gave 
at the meeting, in which she urged 
the necessity of the word service em- 
bodying the spirit and purpose of the 
publisher and said it would be a 
good thing for the country if the old 


time pride in work could be revived. 
In this connection she said: 

“A certain volume of business is 
necessary to make a printing plant 
profitable but when that has to be ob- 
tained by sacrificing quality and the 
hazard of equipment through forced 
speed it is never permanently profit- 
able and has no lasting value as a 
business proposition. Quality and serv- 
ice are the only foundation stones of a 
permanently profitable business. Haste, 
carelessness and wreckage will not get 
you anywhere. But the acme of all 
sound business policy has as its in- 
spiration an incident that happened 
nearly. two thousand years ago. A 
man of lowly birth was talking to a 
group of people. He was saying, ‘and 
whosoever shall compel you to go one 


mile, go with him twain.’ A bit of 
advice so freighted with value that 
it has come down to us through the 
ages as vital and vibrant as the day 
it dropped from the lips of the Master. 
Shakespeare brings out the same beau- 
tiful thought when he causes Iago to 
say of Desdemona, ‘she counts it a 
vice in her goodness not to do more 
than is requested.’ And we find the 
same insistent theme dominant: in the 
Golden Rule. Here, in a nutshell is 
the concentrated essence of Christ’s 
teachings, willingness to serve, over- 
flowing beauty and actual require- 
ments. The Second Mile newspaper 
man is wise in his day and generation 
because Second Mile service is a gold- 
en link uniting him with his commun- 
MON ee 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Situation Wanted 

Printer, whose long suit is job and 
ad composition but who knows the 
country printing business outside of 
press feeding. Wife is good linotype 
operator and press feeder, and could 
be handy in an emergency. Address 
A-25, U. S. Publisher. 


Linotype operator, averaging nearly 
a galley an hour of 8 or 10 point 
straight matter. Hight years all 
around experience in country news- 
paper office, including ad and job com- 
position, platen presswork and some 
makeup. About 114% years on linotype. 
Single. 30 years old. Non-union, de- 
sire steady job, $25 to start. Give con- 
ditions in your reply. A-27, U. S. 
Publisher. 


Young man who has worked three 
years as press feeder and nearly three 
years as apprentice. Experienced in 
running Goss Comet newspaper press. 
Good recommendations. Received $25 
per week at last place of employment. 
A-26, U. S. Publisher. 


Former business manager of daily in 
city of about 10,000 desires position in 
city equally large or larger. Northern 
Illinois preferred, especially paper in 
Chicago suburbs. P-5, U. S. Publisher. 


Linotype operator seeks position in 
an unorganized town. Can average at 
present 3,000 ems an hour. Has had 
some experience other than on straight 
matter and can care for machine. Ad- 
dress A-24, care U. S. Publisher. 
Se ee 


Newspaper For Sale 


Republican weekly in town in cen- 
tral Illinois, only paper, good field. 
Must be sold because of ill health of 
owner. Shop linotype equipped. Cor- 
ner lot, ground floor building included 
in purchase price. Terms on a part. 
Address $-12, care U. S. Publisher. 


Weekly in northern Illinois, equip- 
ped with linograph, news cylinder and 
folder, job cylinder, 10x15 Gordon, 
melting pot for metal, stereotype cast- 
ing box, saw trimmer, electric motors, 
and plenty of other good equipment. 
Small town but with possibilities of 
drawing large amount of work from 
surrounding territory. Will sell at a 
sacrifice, if purchased at once. Ad- 
dress $-14, care U. S. Publisher. 


Help Wanted. 

Editor-manager needed for branch 
newspaper in a small town in central 
Illinois. Job requires man to be a 
good linotype operator and capable of 
doing the writing and numerous other 
things. Address H-12, care U. S. Pub- 
lisher. 


Wanted, young man or young lady 
to do general reporting, copy reading, 
head writing, supervision of make-up, 
and later to write editorials, at the 
Sun-Standard, at Blue Island, IIl., only 
16 miles from the heart of Chicago. 
Address Myron S. Jones, Mer. 


A Daily Newspaper Mint. 

Best daily newspaper buy in Illinois, 
city 12,000, no opposition, clearing 
around $25,000 year with good salary 
for owner, 5,600 circulation, two dailies 
consolidated. Citizens of town want 
only one paper. I have seen office 
and have made careful survey of this 
listing and can recommend it. I have 
208 newspapers listed in 40 states. 
Tell me how much money you have to 
pay down, where you want to locate 
and I will get you what you want.— 
Omar D. Gray, 37 years in the game, 
Sturgeon, Mo. 


Presses and Equipment. 

Jobbing printing presses with and 
without Miller Feeders 8x12, 10x15, 
12x18, 14x22. John Thompson presses, 
paper cutters, hand and power, all 
sizes. Complete equipment, printers 
and bookbinders. Hoffman Type and 
Engraving Co., 116 East 13th St., New 
York City: 


Linotype Schools. 
OPERATORS! PRINTERS!—If you 
want to increase your speed, to enable 
you to hold a better position or ease 
the strain; if you want to learn the 
machine, write for free literature. 
Correspondence course with keyboard, 
$28; practical course, six weeks, $60.00. 
Milo Bennett set 12,131 ems per hour 
for eight hours and can teach you, 
Established 1915. Address Milo Ben- 

nett’s School, Toledo, Ohio. 


2 ee eee eee 
Tape Machines and Printed Tape. 

Keck Automatic Tape Moisteners; 
best and cheapest on the market; 
$18.00. Write us when you need Print- 
ed Tape, lowest prices. Package Serv- 
ice Corp., 433 E. Third St., Dayton- 
Ohio. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


je 


Calendar. 

Mar. 4-6—Fourteenth Annual News- 
paper Institute of Washington Press 
Association, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. Professor M. Lyle 
Spencer, director, School of Journal- 
ism. - 

Mar. 5-6—Illinois Press Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Mar. 7—Arizona Press Club, Phoenix. 


February 19, 20 are the dates set for 
two State meetings — the Indiana 
Weekly Press Association’s annual 
meeting at Indianapolis and the 
Minnesota Editorial Association’s an- 
nual meeting at Minneapolis. 


The following officers were elected 
at the recent meeting of the Maine 
Daily Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion held at Augusta. ranks. 
Nichols, publisher, Bath Times, pres- 
ident; L. B. Costello, Lewiston sun, 
vice-president; Leigh D. Flynt, Ken- 
nebec Journal, secretary; Walter ioe 
Reed, Bangor News, treasurer. 


The New England Woman’s press 
Association met January 20 at the 
Hotel Victoria in Boston. In the ab- 
sence of Mrs. Norah Johnson Barbour, 
president. Mrs. A. M. De Blois, first 
vice-president, presided. 


William Nelson Taft, editor of the 
Retail Ledger of Philadelphia, ad- 
dressed a meeting of the Milwaukee 
Advertising club, February 2, at the 
Hotel Wisconsin. His subject was, 
“What’s Wrong With Retail Advertis- 
ing.” 


Representatives of advertising clubs 
of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Montana, 
New Mexico, Nevada and Arizona are 
to attend the district convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World to be held February 22-24 at 
Pueblo, Col. R. H. Flaxon, of Denver, 
is chairman of the general committee 
in charge of the convention. 


Weekly publishers were urged by 
Victor H. Hanson, publisher of the 
Birmingham (Ala.) News, to adopt a 
uniform schedule of advertising and of 
subscription rates, at the mid-winter 
meeting of the North Alabama section 
of the Alabama Press Association held 
January 30 at the Hiilman Hotei in 
Birmingham. 


The Select List of Ohio Dailies, the 
Associated Ohio Dailies and the Buck- 
eye Press Association met February 1, 
February 2 and February 4-5 respec- 
tively at Columbus, Ohio, in conjunc- 
tion with a gathering of farmers at 
the university. R. C. Snyder of the 
Norwalk Reflector-Herald was re-elect- 
ed president of the Associated Dailies. 


“More than 95 per cent of all adver- 
tising today is truthful as a result of 
the widespread efforts during the last 
three decades of advertising clubs and 
business men generally to raise the 
standard of ethics in this line of en- 
deavor”’ Ray E. Nimmo, counsel for 
the Better Business Bureau of Los 
Angeles, told members of the _ Los 
Angeles clubs at a luncheon, recently, 
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— 


Raymond G. Johnson and His Bride 


During 1925, $5,000,000 was spent 
in community advertising, of which 
$750,000 was spent by states and other 
governmental units, according to Don 
E. Mowry, general secretary of the 
Madison (Wis.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, who addressed the Sixth Dis- 
trict Convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World at a meet- 
ing at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, 
January 21-22. 


Consideration of a half million dol- 
lar expansion program was the prin- 
cipal business before the convention 
of the Associated Advertising clubs of 
the World which convened January 
26 at Toledo. The plan, approved by 
the national advertising commission, 
provides for expansion and enlarge- 
ment of service bureaus, creation of 
new clubs and closer relations with 
foreign clubs. 


The third annual “Old Timer’s 
Night”, attended by veterans of the 
Fourth Estate, was celebrated at the 
New York Newspaper Club, January 
23. The guests of honor included 
Mayor James J. Walker, William T. 
Dewart, recently elected president of 
the Munsey papers; Louis Wiley, busi- 
ness manager of the New York Times; 
and Ogden M. Reid, of the New York 
Herald Tritune. 


The White House Correspondents’ 
Association met February 5 and elect- 
ed the following officers: President, 
John Edwin Nevin, Washington Post; 
Vice-President, Paul F. MHaupert; 
Secretary-Treasurer, John T. Lambert, 
Universal Service. Executive commit- 
tee members are Glaston Wilcox, New 
York Herald Tribune; Charles R. 
Michael, New York Times; George HE. 
Durno, International News; and J. 
Russell Young, Washington Star. 


DAUGHTER OF EDITOR AT 
GREENVIEW, ILL., WEDDED 


Herewith we present the pictures of 
the daughter of Editor Claude Petrie, 
of the Greenview (Ill.) Review, and 
her husband, now residing at Moline, 
Ill., where the latter is employed*as 
an architectural engineer with the firm 
of Whitsitt & Schulze. 

The daughter, Miss Vivian Petrie, 
was married December 26 to Raymond 
G. Johnson at the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Bloomington. She spent 
most of her girlhood days in Green- 
view, graduating from the city school 
in the class of 1921. She afterwards 
attended Wesleyan University, the 
Illinois State Normal, and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. It was while at- 
tending the last named that she met 
Mr. Johnson. She taught for a year 
at Hudson, spent a summer in the em- 
ploy of H. L. Williamson, state super- 
intendent of printing in Springfield, 
Ill, and was teaching at Kankakee, 
Ill., just previous to her marriage. 

The groom graduated from the Mo- 
line high school in 1917, then spent 
twenty months in the service of Un- 
cle Sam during the world war. In 
June, 1925, he graduated from the 
University of Illinois, receiving a 
Bachelor of Science degree in Archi- 
tectural Engineering. He belongs to 
numerous college fraternities and is a 
thirty-second degree Mason, being a 
member of the Bloomington Consistory 
and the Peoria Shrine. 


William R. Dawes, vice-president of 
the Central Trust Company of Chicago, 
Byron W. Orr, of the Louisville Herald- 
Post and W. E. Donahue, of the Trib- 
une’s advertising service, were speak- 
ers at the opening session when the 
advertising council of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World was 
host to the sixth district convention at 
the Hotel La Salle in Cheiago. © 
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ESTABLISH CAPITAL OF 
NEWSPAPERDOM--WORLD 
JOURNALISTIC CENTER 


One of the most important inter- 
national enterprises of the present day 
is that which has been undertaken by 
the newspaper men and women of this 
country, together with the active co- 
operation of their foreign colleagues, 
in establishing a permanent headguar- 
ters for the newspaper fraternity. This 
new Mecca and administrative center 
is called Press City; and the thousand- 
acre tract of rolling timber land some 
hundred miles south of Jacksonville, 
in Seminole County, Florida, upon 
which it is located, is the magnificent 
gift of former Congressman Charles 
D. Haines, of Florida, who with Mrs. 
Haines, donated this valuable property. 
It is a favored spot of sub-tropical 
beauty, with twenty or more clear 
water lakes interspersed throughout 
its luxuriant domain, the glowing 
shores of the St. Johns River border- 
ing it on the north, and everywhere 
the vivid coloring of an evergreen 
Eden, dappled with friendly sunshine, 
radiant with brilliant flowers, and 
majestic with stately trees. 


That this great enterprise has met 
with ready response is evidenced by 
the fact that Press City has been en- 
dorsed by the State Press Associations 
of forty-seven States, and by more 
than six hundred governors of states, 
senators, congressmen, and ambas- 
sadors or charge d’affaires of foreign 
nations, all of whom are identified with 
the movement as honorary vice presi- 
dents of its administrative body—the 
International Press Foundation—or- 
ganized to create and build Press City. 
It is assured of a leading position 
among centers of thought, and progress 
and its influence as a medium of solid- 
ification over the editorial policies of 
the press, both national and interna- 
tional, will be far reaching. What 
Geneva, Switzerland, is to the dip- 
lomatic world, Press City will be to 
newspaperdom. 


Following Mr. Haines’ idea, Press 
City is being developed along both 
philanthropic and practical lines. As 
it is located in one of the most health- 
ful climates in the world it offers an 
ideal opportunity to provide a haven 
of rest and recreation to sick and aged 
veterans of the newspap¢r profession, 
whose day’s work is done, and who 
are in need of a home and the proper 
care amid pleasant and congenial sur- 
roundings. Everything will be sup- 
plied for their welfare, and no member 
of the newspaper fraternity will ever 
fail to find a ready welcome and a safe 
harbor at Press City. 


But, as Mr. Haines points out, “The 
purpose in the creation of Press City 
is not only to provide a home for re- 
tired newspaper workers, or a place 
of recreation for those who are still 
active, but it is planned to make it 
headquarters for the press of the world, 
where matters of national and inter- 
national concern may be discussed—a 
common meeting place for-the dissem- 
ination of ideas, the better develop- 
ment of the patriotic and educational 
work of the press, and the breaking 
down of barriers, sectional, national 
and international. 


“It is my belief,’ adds Mr. Haines, 
who, as the former owner of several 
daily and weekly periodicals, is well 
qualified to speak on this subject, 
“that the greatest international prob- 
lems can best be worked out through 
the press of the nations as well as the 
better development of international, 
sectional and national good will in 
the cause of international peace. Press 
City will furnish a forum for the dis- 
cussion and dissemination of ideas 
among leaders of the press.” 

In visualizing these plans, we can 
draw a word picture of this great cen- 
ter of the newspaper fraternity. We 
know as a fact that the city has been 
laid out under the personal supervision 
of Frederick Law Olmstead, head of 
the famous city planning firm which 
created New York’s great play ground, 
Central Park. His plans include a 
magnificent auditorium to seat ten 
thousand in its main hall, and three 
smaller convention halls under the 
same roof. There is to be a thoroughly 
equipped modern hospital, and an up- 
to-date sanitarium. There will be 
churches, a theatre, a great radio sta- 
tion, a union railway station, hotels 
and attractive dwellings. Wide streets 
will traverse the city, and handsome 
drives encircle its lakes. Its ,main 
buildings will be centralized in a sec- 
tion of the city where there are twelve 
lakes in close proximity, and where 
the land slopes gradually over richly 
timbered hills to the restful shores 
of these placid waters. Among the 
fine edifices that will be mirrored in 
these lakes will be the administrative 
buildings of the various State Press 
Associations, to each of which a five- 
acre site has been allotted; the build- 
ings which the foreign press will 
cause to be erected; the Press Library 
and the Press Museum; and the official 
buildings of the International Press 
Foundation. These various structures 
will constitute a sort of Acropolis in 
the capitol city of the Fourth Estate, 
and they will be as colorful and ap- 
pealing in the harmonious architec- 
ture of their southern design, as they 
will be impressive and inspiring in 
dignity and repose. There will be a 
certain grandness to this new inter- 
national shrine of journalism, and at 
the same time a certain chaste sim- 
plicity and classic restraint. 


An excellent golf course, an athletic 
field, aviation grounds, and every facil- 
ity for yachting and aquatic sparts, 
are to be provided. The visiting jour- 
nalists will find every convenience for 
pleasure and recreation in Press City. 
This is to be not only a convention 
city, but a vacation city as well, where 
editors and their families can find not 
only intellectual attractions, but where 
they can enjoy the best that Florida’s 
favored out-door life has to offer. 


A Glimpse into the Future 


Now if we touch this wonder-city 
with the magic wand of what-is-to-be, 
we marvel at what we see. Its large 
auditorium is packed with thousands 
of editors from all parts of the coun- 
try and all parts of the world. Some 
great leader of the press is addressing 
his distinguished audience on some 
subject of imminent importance to the 
newspaper profession, and _ possibly, 
since the press is the voice of the 
people, to its millions of readers. Out- 
side, automobiles are purring along the 
driveways, their occupants enjoying 


the scenery of the lakes which are 
shimmering in the sunshine, and the 
background of stately pine trees sil- 
houetted against the blue sky, their 
long pendants of grey moss waving 
gently from high branches. They are 
marvelling at the luxury of this land 
of radiant flowers, of fan-like palms, 
of graceful palmettos, of golden oak 
and of equally golden orange trees, and 
of towering cypress trees. The lakes 
are dotted with canoes and motor 
boats, and here and there a white sail 
is bending to the breeze. This is es- 
pecially true of Lake Harney and Lake 
Jessup, which have each some twenty 
square miles of water surface, and are 
bordered by fine sandy beaches. 

To the north, through a maze of 
tropical foliage, we catch sight of the 
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Hotel 


Claridge 


DEARBORN ST., NORTH OF DIVISION 


CHICAGO 


Hore Claridge marks a new 
order of things among Chicago 
hotels. It offers great value at 
notably moderate rates. The 
Claridge is new and uniquely 
equipped. In the hotel are 
features such as 


Swimming Pool 
Gymnasium 

Handball Courts 
Indoor Golf Net 


Hotel Claridge has 300 fine, 
bright, cheery rooms, nearly all 
with both tub and shower. Rates 
are from $2.50 to $5 for one 
person — correspondingly mod- 
erate for two, with special week- 
ly rates that are unequalled. 
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Under personal management of 
H. E. Rice & Son 
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brilliant St. Johns River, which is 
wending’ its slow, tortuous course past 
dense jungle and deep forest, past a 
hundred miles of the most fascinating 
river country in the United States— 
all the way to Jacksonville, the gate- 
way to Florida and its great Atlantic 
seaport. One of the comfortable river 
steamers that ply between Jackson- 
ville and Sanford, a few miles south 
of Press City, has just docked at the 
Press City landing, and a happy bunch 
of editors, with their wives and chil- 
dren are disembarking. They have 
come out of the frozen North, Hast and 
West, and Florida with its balmy sun- 
shine looks beautiful to them! : 


We might go on in this word pic- 
ture, and cover our golf course with 
linen-knickered twosomes and _ four- 
somes, our tennis courts and athletic 
field with flashing groups of players. 
We might lead you past our hospital 
and our sanitarium and show you how 
well cared for are the sick and the in- 
firm of the newspaper fraternity; or 
we might guide you to pleasant little 
homes where aged editors and veteran 
newspaper men and women are enjoy- 
ing the congeniality of each other’s 
company, and where everything is 
provided for their comfort. We might 
take you into our library, where the 
annals of newspaperdom are gathered 
and preserved for posterity; or per- 
haps you would like to see our museum, 
where interesting examples of the 
graphic arts, and where historic relics 
of the printed word and of the 
Fourth Estate are on exhibition. But 
wherever you turn in Press City you 
must agree that here is not only a real 
center of progress but an intensely 
vital one. 


How Press City Is Protected 


At first thought one would suppose 
that the thousand-acre tract upon 
which Press City proper is to be built 
would be sufficiently large for the pur- 
pose. However, the founders of this 
new capital have looked toward the 
future, and have not only made ad- 
equate provision for its growth, but 
have safeguarded it against any det- 
rimental developments which would 
be sure to spring up in the vicinity of 
such an important gathering-place. 
Thousands of additional acres sur- 
rounding Press City are at the disposi- 
tion of the International Press Founda- 
tion. That is, they are controlled by 
a man who is cooperating with the 
officers of the Foundation, and who 
has ‘the interests of the newspaper 
metropolis at heart. 


It had been Mr. and Mrs. Haines’ 
intention to donate the property com- 
prised in their home estate at Alta- 


monte Springs, Florida, for the build- 


ing of Press City. But this desire no 
sooner became known than real estate 
speculators and developers immediate- 
ly bought up all of the adjoining acre- 
age and held it at prohibitive prices. 
A new location was sought, and only 
after months of unremitting efforts 
and persistent search and work, was 
Mr. Haines able to obtain a suitable 
tract of land for an international en- 


terprise such as he had in mind. The- 


fact that due to the real estate boom 
in Florida most of the water front 
property had been acquired by small 
investors, the majority of whom lived 
outside of the state, infinitely compli- 
cated the problem, as the thousand- 


acre tract had to be obtained piece by 
piecec, and often after endless trouble 
and delay. 

While the deal was being consum- 
mated, Mr. Haines was taking pre- 
cautions to prevent a recurrence of the 
conditions which confronted him at 
Altamonte. “My first thought,’ he 
says, “was to obtain the cooperation 
of a man of known honor, wide philan- 
thropy and business genius whose mo- 
tives would not be questioned. After 
talking the matter over with several 
prominent men of the nation, I finally 
decided to ask my friend of many 
years, Mr. H. S. Kelsey, of Kelsey City 
and Palm Beach, Florida, to help me 
in the realization of my plans. 

“Mr, Kelsey has not only financial 
resources and wide business experience, 
but he shares my ideals; he has a 
broad humanitarian spirit and he 
desires, moreover, for himself an op- 
portunity to do something big and prac- 
tical along philanthropic lines. I knew, 
therefore, he would be a tremendous 
aid to me in the building of Press 
City. I asked him to cooperate by ac- 
quiring the lands surrounding the 
tract which I was buying to donate to 
the Press Foundation. 


“As a result, Mr. Kelsey, has ac- 
quired thousands of acres, thus co- 
operating with me in order that there 
might be available for our purposes 
land necessary for boulevards, parks, 
playgrounds and lake frontage, in ad- 
dition to those planned for in Press 
City. 

“That property surrounding Press 
City would soar in price upon my an- 
nouncement was of course inevitable. 
That wild and greedy spculations in 
these lands would result in confusion, 
ugly and undesirable surroundings, 
and the capitalization of my project 
would result in criticism is obvious to 
anyone familiar with real estate con- 
ditions in Florida at this time. I did 
not feel that it would be proper for me 
to undertake this work. I would have 
laid myself open to the charge that I 
was establishing Press City in order 
to float a great speculative real estate 
development. I feel it is only just to 
myself, to my plans and to those in- 
terested in this project, that I should 
make this personal explanation. 


“In the thousands of acres owned 
by Mr. Kelsey I have no financial in- 
terest whatsoever, nor are we partners 
in any way except in our mutual and 
altruistic desire to advance the pros- 
perity, happiness and general welfare 
of the men of the newspaper fraternity 
with whom from boyhood I have been 
so closely identified as the owner of 
daily and weekly papers.” 


Control and Management 


The endorsement of Press City and 
the plans of the International Press 
Foundation follows by the State Press 
Associations of forty-seven states: 


“We most cordially and heartily en- 
dorse the International Press Founda- 
tion project and will do our utmost to 
further the plans and processes of the 
institution as designed by its founders, 
aiding as best we may in making the 
Foundation an agency, not only for 
the benefit of the members of the news- 
paper fraternity, but a world influence 
for the good of humanity.” 


The management and control of 
Press City is vested in the newspaper 
fraternity. Its active vice-presidents 


are appointed by the State Press Asso- 
ciations, and it was they who selected 
the president of the organization as 
well as the executive board. This 
places the entire project squarely in 
the hands of its beneficiaries, who will 
conduct it in the best interests of the 
newspaper fraternity and to the world 
at large which it serves. 


As a tribute and a living monument 
to some of our most famous leaders in 
journalism, the founders of Press City 
have conceived the happy thought of 
naming each of the twenty lakes which 
are located within its domain after 
one of these illustrious men. Among 
those whose names have already been 
selected for this novel Hall of Fame 
are: Horace Greeley, founder of the 
New York Tribune; Henry J. Raymond, 
founder, with George Jones, of the 
New York Times; and a contemporary 
and rival of Mr. Greeley, Henry W. 
Grady, whose writings as editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution won him nation- 
wide repute; Joseph Pulitzer, owner 
and editor of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch and the New York World; 
Charles A. Dana, the brilliantly caustic 
editor of the New York Sun; Henry 
Watterson, the much-beloved “Marse 
Henry,” known the world over as the 
editor of the Louisville Courier Jour- 
nal: General Harrison Gray Otis, the 
militant editor of the Los Angeles 
Times, Victor Lawson, of the Chicago 
Daily News; Frank A. Munsey, editor 
of Munsey’s Magazine; and Col. Wm. 
R. Nelson, of the Kansas City Star. 


Living editors will receive similar 
recognition, and the boulevards, streets, 
parks, and the national and state build- 
ings in Press City will bear their 
names—the names of men whose life 
work is so intimately associated with 
the building of cities, and the enlight- 
enment of vast populations. 


Press City is so situated as to be 
within easy reach of important arteries 
of travel, both by water and by land. 
Three railroads give access to the 
property; four main highways lead to 
large adjacent cities; and by water, 
there is the St. Johns River and Lake 
Harney, which are navigable by the 
larger type of river steamers. Also, 
a wide state boulevard will place it 
within easy reach of the Hast Coast, 
which is only nineteen miles distant, 
and which offers another route of 
travel for those who may wish to come 
down that way. And in view of the 
rapid progress which is being made 
in aviation, the landing field at Press 
City will make it one of the important 
air stations of Florida. 


As the new home, playground, and 
capital of the Fourth Estate, Press 
City, is destined to fill a monumental 
role in the coordination of the press, 
and the betterment of civilization. And 
the newspaper fraternity at large will 
have a meeting-place which will be 
fully in keeping with the scope of its 
activities and the nobility of its ideals, 
and which will offer every facility for 
the work in hand, amid some of the 
most beautiful surroundings which the 
Sunshine State has to offer. 


Most Welcome of All. 


“IT know of no publication that is 
more welcome in my office,’ writes 
Richard C. Storm, editor of the Cob- 
den (Ill.) Review, concerning The 
United States Publisher. 
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NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING 
THIRTY-NINE YEARS AGO 


(The following “Memories” were 
written by Samuel W. Kessinger, a 
former publisher of Litchfield, I11., 
whose recent years have ‘been spent 
to a considerable extent in the service 
of the state at the Illinois state capital, 
and who is at present candidate for 
county judge in his home county.) 

On Saturday, February 26, 1887, with 
W. J. Warden, now of Los Angeles, 
under the firm name of Kessinger & 
Warden, I began a country newspaper 
eareer on the old Litchfield Monitor. 
I found the office equipped with a 
hand press, an 8x12 job press with a 
broken back, an old fashioned plow 
paper cutter, about eighty fonts of 
job faces no two of which of the same 
name—the point system had not yet 
arrived—would “line,” and about two 
hundred pounds of well worn “Bre- 
vier.” 

The Monitor was a six column, eight 
page paper with patent “inards”. It 
was using 30 quires of the patents. 
Its circulation amounted to one hun- 
dred exchanges, something over one 
hundred “single wraps,’ and about 
five hundred to readers in Litchfield 
and surrounding towns in Montgomery 
County. It had about eight columns 
ot home advertising at the fabulous 
rate of $60.00 a column a year, and 
my predecessor had contracted for 
twenty per cent cash, and eighty per 
cent in trade, settlements to be made 
quarterly. ‘Readers’ were five cents 
a line with a discount of twenty per- 
cent for one hundred or more lines a 
month. 

Those were days when every paper 
was a party organ, and the readers 
were largely adherents of the party 
represented by the paper. A few sub- 
seribers paid when the spirit moved 
them, and many of them never paid. 
With the effrontery of youth I an- 
nounced that all ‘papers would be 
stopped when the subscription expired. 
The first to fall under the new rule 
were Frank R. Milnor, and the late 
Dr. J. F. Blackwelder, and D. W. Man- 
ners. The two former let me sweat 
for a while before renewing their sub- 
scriptions, but Uncle Dan Manners for 
the twenty remaining years of his life 
refused to take my paper, saying he 
“wouldn’t patronize any one who re- 
fused me credit.” 

The Monitor had about thirty sub- 
seribers at Hillsboro which fact, of it- 
self, caused me to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of Hillsboro people. Ed- 
ward Lane was our congressman; 
Judge Jesse J. Phillips was on the 
Circuit bench; George Pepperdine was 
Master-in-Chancery; Hon. Amos Miller 
was County Judge, and Brewer A. 
Hendricks County Clerk. Ben John- 
son was editor of the Montgomery 
News while Charles R. Truitt and 
Ben Boyd presided over the destinies 
of the Hillsboro Journal, having an 
upstairs office on Main Street with an 
outfit that fully equalled my own. 
Lane & Cooper, the late J. M. Truitt, 
Amos Miller, Wm. Abbot, W. A. Howett, 
and C. W. Bliss, stood at the forefront 
of the Montgomery county bar. Uncle 
“Joe” Eckels, Uncle “Jim” McDavid, 
and Colonel Paul Walters were famil- 
iar figures on the streets of the County 


Seat. William Vawters drove a bus 
and carried the mail to the Shoal 
Creek Station of the Big Four. Capt. 
Sammons was post master a little later 
under the Harrison regime. Smiling 
Joe Pollard was ‘Mine host” at the old 
Hillsboro House. 


Hillsboro had a spring in those days, 
the waters of which, it was claimed, 
possessed curative qualities. Some 
one from Litchfield secured a bottle 
of the water and submitted it to a well 


S. W. KESSINGER 


known physician of that city, who ap- 
plied a simple test, and announced 
that the water contained foreign mat- 
ter of anything but a healthy nature. 
That was my opportunity. With all 
the thoughtless exuberance of youth, 
I lambasted that water under the 
heading: ‘“Sipe-Water Springs.” The 
Monitor came off the press on Friday 
evening. On the following afternoon 
at 3 o’clock the mail brought me a 
letter from every Hillsboro subscriber, 
each letter containing a check for 
subscription to date with the crisp 
order “Stop my subscription’. Tom 
Brown, who was employed by W. C. 
Miller & Company, concluded his let- 
ter by, to him no doubt humorous, 
but to me direfully tragic: “Sipe- 
waterly yours.” 

The water from the Hillsboro spring 
was afterward analyzed, and pro- 
nounced pure. The Litchfield physi- 
cian proclaimed that the sample had 
evidently been brought to him in a 
filthy bottle. It took me two years 
to restore my Hillsboro list to normal 
proportions. But even an apparent 
disaster has its compensations, for on 
that tragic afternoon I had enough 
money to pay off the force. 


Over-Edited. 


Flossie Gay: ‘“You’ll never catch 
me again going out to dinner with 
an editor.” 

Her Friend: ‘Was he broke?” 

Flossie: ‘I don’t know whether he 
was broke or not; but he put a blue 
pencil through about half of my 
order.”—Ripley (Tenn.) Enterprise. 


FOUNTAIN GREEN NEWS 
GETS DESERVED PRAISE 


The Fountain Green (Ill.) News has 
received high praise of late, not only 
from the United States Publisher, but 
also from Editor and Publisher and 
numerous other publications. The 
praise was deserved, and the main 
reason why is shown in the following 
extract from a letter that was written 
by S. P. Hatton, president of the 
Bryan-Hatton Business College, of At- 
lanta, Ga.: 

“The average high school paper is 
generally filled with a little silly Chit- 
Chat and amounts to nothing. But 
yours is a real paper, a newsy sheet, 
and is bound to please everybody read- 
Inewitias 

It is certain that the News, publish- 
ed in a small inland town by students 
of the high school with the principal, 
Lester E. Foote, as adviser, must be 
a great force in developing a real com- 
munity spirit and a feeling of pride 
among the citizens that they live a 
section where such a friendly spirit 
prevails. There is a personal touch 
to all the items that leads an out- 
sider to believe the members of the 
community are as one large family. 
And, as Prof. Hatton states, there is 
not the least bit of a sign of the mat- 
ter found in so many high school pa- 
pers that looks as though it were writ- 
ten merely to be smart. Recent issues 
have appeared in a fine cover of color- 
ed book paper, printed with colored 
ink with a timely illustration and ap- 
propriate wording. Halftones of some 
of the students, residents, and con- 
tributors add greatly to the interest 
of some of the reading matter. 


SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
TRIES MECHANICAL WORK 


A Washington hand press has been 
presented to the Lee Memorial School 
of Journalism, Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Va., by Mr. 
Carter Glass of the News, Lynchburg, 
Va. 

The press has been set up in the 
basement of the Journalism building 
and will be used by the students for 
make-up work and proof taking in the 
laboratory sections of the school. 

The press will have as a partner 
machine, a No. 14 Mergenthaler Lino- 
type which has been lent to the school. 
With these two pieces, and other ma- 
chines and tables used in make-up, 
students will start learning the more 
technical side of newspaper work. 


Should Be Inspiring. 


Writing to the editor of the United 
States Publisher, W. W. Aikens, of the 
Franklin (Ind.) Evening Star, says: 
“Have been saying every time I have 
looked at the Publisher—How do you 
do it? It is such a splendidly infor- 
mational collection of the work of 
men who have made the country press 
the power it is today, and these 
sketches should be inspiring to those 
who are endeavoring and .will en- 
deavor to emulate these men and even 
do better if possible.” And then, to 
give the editor himself inspiring news, 
he adds; “The least I can do is the 
enclosed,” and sends a check for sub- 
scription. 
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DEAN WALTER WILLIAMS, 
DIRECTING HEAD FIRST 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


(By Eric G. Schroeder.) 


He is known as “the dean!” 

To those who have walked the way 
four years with him, who have come 
into the shelter of his friendly counsel, 
who have warmed to the flash of that 
infectious smile—‘‘the dean” means 
much. 

The world knows him as Walter Wil- 
liams of the University of Missouri, 
founder and directing head of the first 
school of journalism in existence. But 
for the horde who have filled countless 
pads with their scribbled notes on his 
lectures, ‘the dean” means infinitely 
more. 

He impresses the casual observer as 
frail. But to talk with the man, to 
sense beneath that calm, almost shy 
exterior, the dynamic energy that has 
spread his name about the globe, is to 
know the real Walter Williams. 

During his entire lifetime Dean Wil- 
liams has been identified with the pro- 
fession of journalism. He began news- 
paper work at Boonville, Missouri, his 
birthplace, and at the age of nineteen 
was editor of one of the local papers, 
the Advertiser. 

In a few years he removed to Colum- 
bia, Missouri, where he became editor 
of the Herald, long acknowledged to 
be one of the best weekly papers in 
the United States. He established the 
Country Editor, a monthly, in 1895. 

Dean Williams was elected president 
of the Missouri Press Association be- 
fore he was twenty-three, and at thir- 
ty was president of the National Ed- 
itorial Association. In 1902 he was 
president for North America of the In- 
ternational Press Congress which met 
in Switzerland. Before the opening of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 
1904, he made a tour of the world for 
the exposition, and organized the 
World Press Parliament which met in 
St. Louis during the fair. 

In 1913 Dean Williams was appointed 
a fellow by the Albert Kahn Founda- 
tion for Foreign Travel of American 
Teachers, traveling again around the 
world. He has held the office of presi- 
dent of the Press Congress of the 
World since its organization in 1915. 
Some forty countries are represented 
in the congress which has for its pur- 
pose the promotion of the highest in- 
terests of journalism throughout the 
entire world. 

Signal honors have continued to be 
bestowed upon Dean Williams, for he 
has been appointed a member of the 
Advisory Council of the American 
group which is to participate in the 
Pan-Pacific Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. He is also a member of the 
committee of International News 
Gatherers of the National Research 
Council and recently was made a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
first Pan-American Congress of Jour- 
nalists to be held in Washington in 
April, 1926. 

His capacity for work is prodigious. 
His mastery of details is amazing. The 
honors and responsibilities heaped up- 
on his shoulders have never served to 
make less keen his regard for his 
“boys and girls’—the students. Dean 
Williams can sit for hours and quote 
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DEAN WALTER WILLIAMS 
University of Missouri School of Journalism 


the records, the trials, the successes of 
Missouri graduates in every part of 
the globe. He has probably found con- 
genial, profitable employment for more 
American youth than: any man or 
woman living today. 

The personality of the Missouri dean 
is the pillar around which the great 
school of journalism is constructed. 
Kindly, patient, possessing a dry, scin- 
tillating wit, he charms all those with 
whom he comes into contact. 

His fund of anecdotes is unlimited. 
Every remark, every experience re- 
minds him of a story which he draws 
from an apparently inexhaustible 
stock, drawn in turn from the entire 
world. 

The dean has aged but little in the 
past decade. His step is as springy, 
his bearing as erect as it was in the 
years when he was much younger. His 
periodical jaunts carry him to South 
America, to Mexico and oft to the 
Orient with as Httle concern on his 
part as though it were no more than 
a trip to Kansas City. 

The universal fraternity of newspa- 
per workers know him as the framer 
of the journalist’s creed, the man 
whose hand has doubtless had as great 
an impression upon world journalism 
as that of any predecessor or contem- 
porary. But to that younger genera- 


tion of journalists, some already on 
the thresholds of careers and others 
just setting out in the realm of the 
Fourth Estate, who have girded them- 
selves about with the idealism, the 
quiet philosophy of the white-haired 
man at Columbia, he must remain for- 
ever reverently, lovingly, nay worship- 
fully—‘“the dean.” 


Quillen Again in Limelight. 

Robert M. Quillen, who recently at- 
tracted the attention of members of 
the Fourth Estate by selling his week- 
ly newspaper, the Fountain Inn Trib- 
une at Fountain Inn, South Carolina, 
for $1.00, has erected a monument on 
the lawn in front of his bungalow ‘To 
the Memory of Eve, the First Woman.” 
At the base of the shaft, which is of 
Georgia granite, there is an apple 
carved in bas-relief. 

Mr. Quillen is an editorial writer 
for the Baltimore Sun and is on the 
staff of the American Magazine as a 
feature writer. 


Six Days of Rest. 


Sally: “My dear, I hear Irene’s 
eae has been made Sunday ed- 
LbOT 4) 

Mary: “How gorgeous! And what 
will he do on week days?”—The Trib. 
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SO. CALIFORNIA EDITORS 
RETAINING BEN H. READ 


One of the most successful meetings 
in its thirty-eight years of existence 
marked the close of the first year’s 
operation of the Southern California 
Editorial Association on the business 
organization plan, in Los Angeles Jan- 
uary 15th and 16th. After it had 
functioned since 1888 as more or less 
of a social organization, members of 
the association decided a little over 
a year ago that the time had come for 
conducting the affairs of their organ- 
ization upon a business basis. With 
a nucleus of 70 members the associa- 
tion secured the services of Ben H. 
Read in January 1925 as managing 
director. At the annual meeting last 
month Read reported an active mem- 
bership of 125 with 10 associate mem- 
bers and two sustaining members, and 
revealed a program of work in behalf 
of the newspaper publishers of South- 
ern California that marked the asso- 
ciation as a great success. 

Read, who had published weeklies, 
tri-weeklies and daily newspapers in 
Towa and Idaho for the past sixteen 
years, pioneered the development of 
the Southern California Association 
into one of the most active and suc- 
cessful publishers associations in the 
country. A business office was estab- 
lished in Los Angeies, which has be- 
come newspaper information head- 
quarters in the Southern California 
field, and which serves as a clearing 
house of information for members of 
the association. Members of the asso- 
ciation have been given service on 
their individual and collective prob- 
lems, protection has been given against 
fakes and frauds and poor credit risks. 
An employment bureau has been es- 
tablished to assist members in Sse- 
curing help, constant warfare has been 
waged on free publicity seekers and 
the dignity and importance of the 
newspaper business has been carried 
to members of service clubs and cham- 
bers of commerce through addresses 
by Read in 33 communities. An out- 
standing service has been the compil- 
ing of information about member pa- 
pers of the association for use by pros- 
pective advertisers and to persuade 
more advertisers to use the member 
papers. For the first time in history 
the advertising rates, data as to fre- 
quency of issue and whether or not 
mats can be used, has been compiled 
for Southern California papers and 
placed in the hands of every import- 
ant advertising agency in the United 
States. This service has already been 
used in placing several campaigns and 
members of the association have bene- 
fitted greatly from compilation and 
circulation of this “Golden Circle List” 
as Read calls it. 

The association operates in three 
divisions—Dailies, Weeklies and Print- 
ers, which meet quarterly, with gen- 
eral meetings semi-annually. 

Frank M. Keffer of the Van Nuys 
News, was elected president of the 
association. Mr. Keffer has served as 
vice-president of the association and 
has been one of the most active and 
most interested workers in the pro- 
gram of the association. He has long 
been an advocate of the plan of a busi- 
ness organization with a paid execu- 
tive. He has some splendid ideas in 


the making for the coming year’s 
work and expects to devote the time 
and effort necessary to make the asso- 
ciation of benefit to all members. 
The business meeting voted to com- 
bine the office of managing director 
with that of secretary under the title 
of “executive secretary”. The by-laws 
were also changed so as to include the 
retiring president as a member of the 
executive committee during the term 
of office of his immediate successor 
and to make the vice-president of the 
National Editorial Association for 
California a member of the executive 
committee whenever he resides within 
the jurisdiction of this association. 
Officers of the association for the 
coming year are: President, Frank M. 


Keffer, Van Nuys News; Vice-presi- 
dent and chairman Dailies Division 
Harry S. Webster, San Bernardino 


Sun and Telegram; Vice-President and 
chairman Weeklies Division, Tobias 
Larson, Claremont Courier; Vice-Pres- 
ident and chairman Printers’ Division, 
W. EH. Westland, Upland News; Treas- 
urer, A. V. Douglas, La Habra Star; 
Ex-officio J. R. Gabbert, retiring pres- 
ident and Timothy Brownhill, vice- 
president of N. EK. A. for California. 
Members of executive committee; O. 
M. Cannon, Santa Maria Times; F. S. 
Hosfelt, Colton Courier; J. J. Krouser, 
Oxnard Courier; Carroll H. Smith, La 
Mesa Scout; E. O. Wickizer, South 
Pasadena Record and M. D. Witter 
Brawley News. The commitee met 
following the business sessions and 
elected Ben H. Read as executive secre- 
tary to carry on the work he has pi- 
oneered during the past year. 


Minnesota Editors Convene. 


“Papers, like people, have a wider 
outlook, a wider charity, a truer con- 
secration to the common good, a surer 
contact with the doings of men and a 
firmer comprehension of duty than 
ever before’. The above statement em- 
bodies the text of a talk given by L. 
C. Hodgson, commissioner of finance, 
St. Paul, at the annual dinner of the 
Northern Minnesota Editorial Asso- 
ciation Convention held at Sauk Cen- 
ter January 22. Mr. Hodgson said 
further that: 

“The maintenance of the various 
personality in newspapers must de- 
pend more and more upon the country 
press as the vast development of the 
city dailies inevitably tends toward 
standardization and impersonality.” 

Horace W. Cutten, of Red Lake 
Falls, president of the association, 
gave an address in which he said: 
“Never in the history of the Northern 
Minnesota Editorial Association or 
since its organization in 1908 has the 
future been as bright or the outlook 
for the publisher in northern Minne- 
sota been as promising as it is today.” 


Wins Essay Prize. 


A bronze medal offered as a prize 
for the best essay on the “Save Old 
Ironsides” campaign, by the Elks in 
Champaign County, Ill., was won re- 
cently by the little Miss Margaret 
Pfeffer, 11-year old pupil in St. Joseph’s 
School, Pesotum, Ill. The medal, 
designated as the Eppley award, be- 


‘cause Commander Marion Eppley, U. 


S. N. R., member of Newport, R. L., 
lodge No. 104, B. P. O. Elks, offered it, 
shows Old Ironsides under full sail. 
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NEW ASSISTANT MANAGER 
MERGENTHALER COMPANY 


C. C. Rhame, for the last twelve 
years one of the most popular sales- 
men with the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, has been made assistant 
manager of the New York agency of 
the makers of the Linotype. Fred C. 
Grumman is manager of the New York 
Agency. 


Cc. C. RHAME 
New Manager, New York Agency 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 


Mr. Rhame—known to hundreds of 
printers, publishers and others in the 
industry as “C. C.’—was born Jan- 
uary 26, 1881, at Sumter, S. C. He 
began his apprenticeship in printing 
at the age of twelve, in the office of 
the Sumter Watchman and Southern. 
At twenty-one he was composing room 
foreman of a large book and job firm 
in Birmingham, Ala. At that time he 
became interested in linotype operat- 
ing, and was one of the first operators 
to produce commercial work on the 
machine. 

Later he moved to New York City, 
where he operated linotypes for the J. 
J. Little & Ives Company, and event- 
ually became foreman of linotype com- 
position for Howard O. Bullard. 

In 1913 he joined the sales staff of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 
For eight years he represented the 
makers of the linotype, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Delaware, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, Virginia and 
West Virginia. He has sold linotypes 
in New Jersey, New York and Penn- 
sylvania. In the fall of 1920 he left 
the road, to do special sales work, and 
to have charge of the salesmen of the 
New York agency. 


Do They Appreciate It? 


Do readers of the United States Pub- 
lisher appreciate it? Read this letter 
received from T. O. Huckle, business 
manager of the Daily Ypsilantian- 
Press, Ypsilanti, Mich.: 

“Inclosed are postage stamps for 
which please send us another copy of 
your December issue. The one that 
we have contains so much good ma- 
terial that we wish to keep it intact 
and wish this extra copy to clip and 
file some very good articles contained 
in same.” 
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PROFESSIONAL STANDARD 
NEEDED IN JOURNALISM; 
OTHER VITAL PROBLEMS 


Need of a professional standard in 


journalism, the relation between cul- 
tural and technical courses in the 
journalistic curriculum, back ground 


subjects for students preparing for 
journalism, qualifications for agricul- 
tural editors of city papers and many 
other topics were discussed at the joint 
annual convention of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Journalism 
and the Association of American 
Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism held recently at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

The following paragraphs are ex- 
tracts from addresses given at the 
convention: 

Professor 0. E. Rogers, Kansas S‘ate 

Agricultural College: 

Qualifications for agricultural edi- 
tors of city newspapers may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1) experience as a reporter on a 
daily newspaper. 

(2) knowledge of agriculture. 

(3) appreciation of the rural as 
well as the urban point of view. 

(4) Familiarity with the agricul- 
tural practices and appreciation of the 
agricultural potentialities of the region 
covered by the paper’s circulation. 
The schools of journalism connected 
with land grant institutions have sup- 
plied graduates who have become suc- 
cessful agricultural editors of city 
newspapers. 

The country bred boy who has had 
formal college training in agriculture 
and in journalism has approximately 
the training deemed desirable after he 
has served an apprenticeship as a cub 
reporter. 

A list of the more important kinds 
of material which appear in daily 
newspapers as farm copy includes: 

(1) News stories of the individual 
experiences of farmers. 

(2) Articles of direct and indirect 
advice. 
(3) 
stories. 
(4) 


General agricultural news 
Editorial comment. 

(5) Home making article. 

(6) Survey articles which are a 


mixture of news, feature, and editorial. 


(7) Markets. 
(8) Questions and answers. 
(9) Letters from readers. 


Much of this matter is purely farm 
page or farm column material and is 
never allowed the run of the paper. 
But many of the dailies favor the 
department idea obviously to permit 
the agricultural editor every journal- 
istic license with his copy. The job of 
agricultural editor is comparable to 
that of the sports editor. He not only 
may entertain, inform, and amuse his 
readers, but he may (many editors be- 
lieve should) interpret current events 
pertaining to agriculture and rural 
life, and give instruction in agricul- 
tural practices. 

The weakest department of the daily 
newspaper from the point of view of 
the farm reader is markets. The daily 
newspaper which is seeking conscien- 
tiously to serve a farm reader clien- 
tele can best achieve its purpose by 
presenting in as simple form as pos- 
sible market information intelligently 
interpreted from the producer’s point 
of view. 


Nelson Antrim Crawford: 

In discussing background subjects 
for students preparing for journalism, 
two questions arise is my mind: 

(1) What should a journalist know? 

(2) What qualities or habits, aside 
from strictly professional ones, should 
the journalist develop? 

An easy answer to the first of these 
questions is that the journalist should 
know everything. That manifestly is 
absurd. 

What the journalist needs is solid 
grounding in those subjects which are 
of greatest human concern—sufficient 
grounding for him to have reasonable 
intelligence concerning them and to be 
able to consult competent authority on 
matters which are not clear to him. 

The field on which most stress has 
hitherto been laid in schools of jour: 
nalism comprises the social sciences— 
economics, politics, sociology, and his: 
tory. These subjects are important, 
but it is my conviction that too much 
stress has been laid upon them. 

Of equal importance are the physical 
and biological sciences, the latter, of 
course, including psychology. Such 
economic and social progress as has 
occurred in recent years has been the 
result almost exclusively of the appli- 
cation of these sciences to the prob- 
lems of human society. 

When we turn to the arts we find, if 
anything, a worse situation so far as 
journalism is concerned. About music, 
painting, architecture, even about lit- 
erature, the typical journalist and, in 
deed, the typical graduate of a school 
of journalism, is grossly ignorant. He 
does not know the simplest terms used 
in the arts, nor the names of con- 
spicuous artists, while his knowledge 
of esthetic principle and theory is 
hardly above that of a policeman. Yet 
the memorable things, the things that 
give the most intense pleasure, belong 
to the arts. A student graduated from 
a school of journalism without any 
knowledge of the arts will be blind, 
and will blind his readers, to a large 
proportion of the best in human life. 

Apart from specific knowledge of 
subject matter, what qualities or hab- 
its should a journalist develop? This 
is our second question. 

In the first place, the journalist can 
develop one very simple thing, the 
habit of reading. In spite of all the 
other avenues of approach to learning, 
the open book still remains the accept- 
ed symbol of education. Habits of 
reading, if not acquired in college or 
earlier, are not likely to be acquired 
at all. 

The second quality which 
should be stimulated in students of 
journalism is open-mindedness and 
realism of approach. The tendency of 
students is to accept the traditional 
mores of the crowd without examina- 
tion. They subject to no examination 
the customs, prepossessions, and prej- 
udices of the herd. 

The third and last quality which I 
should emphasize as desirable for the 
journalist is modernity of outlook. It 
is trite to say that the world is chang- 
ing, yet in many academic circles the 
fact remains unrecognized. The 
thought of yesterday and the day be- 
fore is of value to the journalist as 
to every one else, but it largely loses 
its value if it causes him to overlook 
the thought of today. 

It is my firm belief that if schools of 
journalism are to attain the same 


I feel 


-concreteness. 
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standard as other professional schools 
they must afford a type of training 
which will make their graduates not 
followers of the crowd, but critics and 
leaders of it, able to recognize and 
ready to prick the bubbles of tradi- 
tion and illusion which retard proz- 
gress. Journalism, directly related as 
it is to every human activity, requires 
this to an extent not necessary in any 
other profession. This fact makes an 
adequate background, of both know- 
ledge and mental qualities and habits, 
of the utmost importance. 


A. L. Stone, Dean of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Montana: 

It was a student, wise beyond his 
years, who declared that while it may 
be possible to prepare for the practice 
of law or of medicine in a sharply 
segregated school, it requires an en- 
tire university, working overtime, to 
equip for the practice of journalism. 
Closer, I believe, than in any other of 
the professional schools is the rela- 
tionship between work in journalism 
and the courses in the arts and 
sciences. Broadly speaking, I believe 
there is no course in the entire uni- 
versity curriculum which the student 
in journalism may not turn to his 
direct advantage in his technical—so- 
called—work. His field is the world 
and the background which is absolute- 
ly necessary for him is a knowledge 
of the world as nearly complete as he 
can make it. - 

We should make earnest effort to 
make our journalism courses cultural 
as well as technical. It is not as se 
rious a problem as it may appear at 
first thought. If journalism is any- 
thing it is cultural in the most pro- 
found sense of the word. And we 
have, in our special work, opportunity 
which is denied to most of those who 
teach rather abstractly. It lies in our 
power to bring this cultural phase of 
our work to the strengthening of its 
The instructional work 
in journalism must be different in its 
details each year from what it was the 
year before. It must be kept contin- 
nally up to the minute. 

Two years ago in Montana we dis- 
continued the standard course, “Ethics 
and Principles of Journalism.” It does 
not appear upon our curriculum. Yet, 
I am sure, we are teaching more of 
this subject and are getting it across 
much more satisfactorily than we were 
previously. There is not a course in 
which we do not introduce some of 
this work; we are thus able to connect 
our points directly with a direct ap- 
plication. 

If we judge by results, this change 
has given attractiveness and interest 
to the subject matter of a course 
which, given abstractly, possessed 
neither of these qualities. A couple of 
years ago a young man, on his first 
newspaper job after graduation by us, 
refused to write a story upon the basis 
of what he knew were incomplete 
facts. He lost his job. Another re- 
porter wrote the story. The next week 
the newspaper was sued for libel—and 
successfully. 


Allen 8. Will, Associate Professor of 
Journalism, Columbia University: 


The success of schools of journalism 
is dependent upon the establishment 
of relations of mutual confidence on 
the part of the newspapers and the 
schools. Unless the minds of employ- 
ing editors are receptive when our 
graduates present themselves for the 
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purpose of seeking positions on their 
staffs, we are cut short of the full 
fruition of our opportunities. 

Considered in the abstract, it would 
seem desirable that the schools of 
journalism throughout the country 
should become associated with a gen- 
eral organization of the newspaper 
profession, as schools of medicine and 
law are now associated with general 
organizations in their respective fields. 
It would then be possible to give rec- 
ognized standing to schools which 
meet the exacting requirements of the 
present leaders of the newspaper pro- 
fession, and the graduates of such 
schools would be admitted to the pro- 
fession without question, except so 
far as their individual traits might 
tend to recommend them or operate 
against them. That may be regarded 
as an ideal condition, perhaps attain- 
able at some indefinite time but un- 
attainable now. 

An obstacle is that many will con- 
sider that there is no organization in 
our profession which is comparable in 
comprehensive and authoritative posi- 
tion and long established prestige with 
the American Medical Association or 
the American Bar Association. The 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation and the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors are doing a highly 
useful work in their respective fields; 
but it will be questioned if either of 
them possesses sufficiently the general 
representative character which would 
be all important for the purpose in 
mind. The Associated Press has the 
compactness, definiteness and repre- 
sentative aspect which is desirable, 
and is permanently organized on a 
thoroughly sound basis, but it repre- 
sents only the newspapers which are 
members of it, and could obtain no ad- 
herence from newspapers affiliated 
with other press associations. 

Perhaps the desired general organ- 
ization will develop in time; perhaps 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association or the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors is fitted for the 
task now. 

If the work of co-operation were di- 
vided among forty-eight organizations, 
instead of being concentrated in one, 
there would be no hint of possible in- 
fraction of reasonable prerogative, and 
a substantial gain would be made. We 
could not have, it is true, a national 
standard for our schools and a uni- 
form certificate which would be rec- 
ognized by newspapers from Boston to 
Los Angeles as having the same mean- 
ing. At least, however, we could make 
a beginning and solve many of our 
problems about adapting our work to 
the purpose which we are all serving. 
Professor J. W. Cunliffe, Columbia 

University, New York: 

Speaking of the relations between 
the cultural and technical courses in 
the journalistic curriculum, he said: 

I take it for granted that these re- 
lations exist, and that they ought to 
exist. I believe the relations should 
be as close as possible, and I wish to 
offer some considerations in support 
of that view. 

It is upon this basis that this and 
other schools of journalism in this 
country have been organized, and ex- 
perience has convinced me that it is 
a sound basis. 

Reporting is a young man’s job, and, 
I think, always will be. The energy 
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and enthusiasm of youth are needed 
to face the rebuffs and hardship in- 
evitable in the early years of the call- 
ing, and it is by the reporting gate 
that most of our students enter the 
profession. Let us by all means put 
them in a position to do other kinds 
of newspaper work when the oppor- 
tunity offers—feature writing, edi- 
torial, dramatic, musical and literary 
criticism as the case may be. 

Our problem is to give them by the 
time they enter the newspaper office 
a sound professional and cultural edu- 
cation. It is a difficult problem, but 
not, I think, an insoluble one, and the 
solution, as I see it, lies in the closest 
possible contact between the teaching 
of the cultural and that of the profes- 
sional subject. 

This can be best achieved if every 
professor, whether his subject is cul- 
tural or professional or both, has him- 
self been actively engaged in newspa- 
per work. 


PAMPHLET ON PRINTING 
IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Frank K. Phillips, manager of the 
Education Department of the Amer- 
ican Typefounders Company, has re- 
cently issued a 24 page booklet, ‘“Print- 
ing in the Junior High School,” by Dr. 
Arthur D. Dean. The author is widely 
known among school people as a leader 
in industrial and vocational education 
work. He has also been a keen observer 
of the junior high school movement. 
The booklet not only gives the reasons 
why he believes the printing course of 
value, but also gives suggestions for 
a list of equipment to accommodate 
36 pupils and cost approximately 
$3600. 


Plans of relatives of Martin Durkin, 
alleged slayer of a government agent 
and of a policeman, to raise a defense 
fund by syndicating the story of Dur- 
kin’s exploits collapsed when newspa- 
pers refused to buy the articles. 


DECLARES SPORT PAGE 
MOST CAREFULLY READ 


“The sport page is the best edited 
part of a newspaper; it has to be, be- 
cause its readers are the most critical,” 
said Harry F. Harrington, director of 
the Medill school of journalism, in ad- 
dressing the sixth annual convention 
of the Iowa High School Press associa- 
tion, held at Grinnell, December 4-5. 

“There is something inspiring about 
sport stories that makes them attrac- 
tive, for here the best man wins,” he 
said. “Sport stories are written in an 
accurate manner that members of the 
general news and editorial staffs would 
do well to follow.” 

In outlining for high school editors 
some of the rules essential to a suc- 
cessful paper, Mr. Harrington em- 
phasized the importance of spelling 
names correctly, verifying rumors, and 
keeping prejudice out of the news col- 
umns. 

Other speakers at the convention in- 
cluded John D. Aue, editor of the Bur- 
lington Hawk-Eye and president of the 
Iowa Publishers association, F. W. 
Beckman, head of the journalism de- 
partment at Iowa State college, and 
Wayne Gard, instructor in journalism 
at Grinnell college. Mr. Gard related 
some of his experiences as India cor- 
respendent for the Associated Press, 
and described an interview with Queen 
Supayalat, the last survivor of the 
Burmese dynasty. 

The Purple and Gray, Burlington 
high school paper, won two of the four 
cups offered as prizes. These were for 
the best editorial and the best news 
story. The Newtonia of Newton took 
the Des Moines Register cup for the 
best front-uage makeup. The prize 
for the best school magazine went to 
the Pulse, of Washington high, Cedar 
Rapids. 

The two-day session was attended by 
231 delegates from twenty-eight schools. 
Officers elected were Milton Riepe of 
Burlington, president; Cecille Hurst 
of Newton, vice-president; and Em- 
meline Nollen of Grinnell, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Convention delegates were enter- 
tained in the dormitories of Grinnell 
college. A convention issue of the 
Grinnell Journalist gave detailed in- 
formation about the program and the 
speakers, and noted recent increases in 
library and laboratory equipment for 
journalism courses at Grinnell. The 
college now offers training in report- 
ing, editing, editorial writing, feature 
writing, newspaper ethics, the history 
of American journalism, short-story 
writing, verse writing, play writing, 
and advanced composition. 


Georgia Press Meeting 

The main addresses for the mid- 
winter meeting of the Georgia Press 
Association, at Atlanta, on February 
13th, were: “Co-operation between 
the Newspaper and the Agency,” W. 
R. Massengale, Massengale Advertis- 
ing Agency; “The Georgia Editor’s Op- 
portunity for Service,’ James A. Hol- 
lomon, Atlanta Constitution; “The In- 
ternational Press Foundation,” Charles 
D. Rountree, Past President Georgia 
Press Association; “How the Georgia 
Editor Can Help Sell Georgia to 
Georgians,” M. L. Fleetwood, Carters- 
ville Tribune-News. 
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FORMER NEWSPAPERMAN 
AWAKENS NEW INTEREST 
IN A NATIONAL SHRINE 


Over an eighth of a million visitors 
registered during 1925 at the Abraham 
Lincoln monument, in Springfield, Illi- 
nois, marking the final resting place 
of the president so universally revered 
throughout the world. While various 
agencies have caused the large increase 
in number of visitors, no small amount 
of credit for it is due to efforts put 
forth by Herbert Wells Fay, custodian, 
who was an editor in DeKalb county, 
Illinois, for 42 years, seven of these 
being spent as editor of the Hinckley 
Review and 35 as editor and publisher 
of the DeKalb Review. Mr. Fay made 
good use of publicity ideas gained 
while in the newspaper business to in- 
crease interest in Lincoln’s tomb. Since 
February, 1921, when he was appointed 
custodian, Lincoln’s tomb has probably 
been mentioned in more newspaper 
items than in any like period of time 
for many years, due partly to Mr. 
Fay’s having made public the daily 
record of registrations, making espe- 
cial mention of the prominent visitors 
as well as of those who had been asso- 
ciated with Lincoln in some way. Dele- 
gations from outside cities were also 
noted as never before. 

Pilgrimages of Boy Scouts, school 
children, lodge members and repre- 
sentatives of other organizations were 
many during 1925, and indications 
point to a continued growth. The 
figures in regard to registration are 
of special interest. In 1907 there were 
20,000 guests registered; in 1919, 24,- 
000; 1921, 30,000; 1922, 57,940; 1923, 
94,800; 1924, 111,200; and in 1925, 
126,950. 

In his talk to the guests Custodian 
Fay says he has five aims, as follows: 

To answer the questions asked by a 
half million people; to show the things 
that will demonstrate the greatness of 
the man; to encourage the school chil- 
dren to follow in the footsteps of Lin- 
coln; to teach good citizenship and its 
reward; to give figures showing the 
increasing interest in Lincoln as told 
by the register. 

At the base of the monument is lo- 
cated Memorial Hall, in which for 
many years have been kept certain ex- 
hibits, including Lincoln’s chairs, tools 
used to steal the body, stone from the 
walls of Rome, Lincoln blood stains 
on a dress, surveying tools used by 
Lincoln, Ellsworth flag, painting of 
Lincoln used in campaign, thirty 
framed memorials on Lincoln’s death, 
four wreaths that were on Lincoln’s 
casket at burial, and about twenty pic- 
tures of Lincoln, his family and those 
associated with him. To this collec- 
tion Mr. Fay has added 20,000 interest- 
ing items, one especially noticeable 
being a large number of pictures, let- 
ters, documents, mementos, medallions 
pertaining to Lincoln that he had been 
collecting for 60 years, this having 
been a hobby of his since his youth. 

In 1875, while a student at Mon- 
mouth (Ill.) College, he attracted con- 
siderable attention by his habit of col- 
lecting pictures of men and women of 
prominence, At that time he had his 
room decorated with 2,000 photographs 
and pictures of noted people, and the 
visitor who was not shown this collec- 


tion by the president or members of 
the faculty was considered unfortunate. 
It is said there were at that early date 
only two weekly papers and no dailies 
which regularly published pictures of 
men and women. Monthly publica- 
tions used pictures only at the death 
of some noted person. Hence such a 
collection was of much greater inter- 
est than it would be today. 

For more than sixty years Mr. Fay 
has been accumulating different pic- 
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tures of men and women who have 
played their part in making American 
history. He is known the world over 
as an authority on Lincoln pictures 
and has the greatest collection of any- 
one in this line. This collection includes 
300 different sittings and one original 
negative, the latter made a few days 
before Lincoln left Springfield for 
Washington and _ selected by his 
Springfield neighbors as their favorite 
picture for the Illinois state house 
painting. The negative is known as 
the German-Butler-McNulty negative 
because it was claimed by the three 
photographers named. This has been 
valued by some collectors at $10,000. 
It is of interest to note that at the 
time the Encyclopedia Brittanica was 
published, many of the pictures were 
furnished by Mr. Fay, he sending 500 
different pictures at one shipment. He 
also furnished the pictures for books on 
Lincoln by authors such as William EH. 
Barton, Ida Tarbell, Gridley, Carl 
Sandburg, Henry B. Rankin, Joseph B. 
Oakley, Curtis, Morgan, Meserve. 
The bringing of many of these pic- 
tures to Springfield has made it pos- 
sible for Mr. Fay to make the exhibits 
to be seen at the monument more in- 
teresting, and especially so to the one 
who has enough time to spare to spend 
more than a casual few minutes in the 
exhibit room. Mr. Fay brought to 
Springfield a collection of a million 
pictures. There are now 20,000 Lin- 
coln items in Memorial Hall and 
nearly every one answers a question. 
At its last session, the Illinois legis- 
lature appropriated $5,000 for the in- 
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stallation of new show cases which will - 
be placed in a section at the rear of 
the present exhibit room and make it 
possible for every epoch in Lincoln’s 
life to be illustrated. Custodian Fay 
desires to show through pictures where 
Lincoln was daily from the date of his 
birth to the time he went to Wash- 
ington. : 

Mr. Fay states there are three ideas 
in the main being used to keep green 
the memories of heroes and noted per- 
sons. One is the showing of exhibits 
of books, pictures, documents in mem- 
orials, chiefly in libraries. Another is 
by appealing to the spectacular, creat- 
ing awe and inspiring reverence. The 
$3,000,000 memorial at Washington, 
D. C., is an ideal example of this. A 
third is the combining of both, and 
Illinois has adopted this plan at Lin- 
coln’s last resting place. 

The increasing disposition of Amer- 
icans to see America first has created 
a desire to visit not only places of 
scenic beauty but places made historic 
by the men who made the nation. Lin- 
coln comes first to the attention. of 
the great body of Americans and the 
automobile and hard roads furnish a 
way. The student of history will not 
be satisfied just to read about Lincoln 
but will follow the hard roads to the 
Lincoln shrines. 


WHY YOU SHOULD ATTEND 
YOUR ASSOCIATION MEET 


Saying something different in the 
announcement of approaching press as- 
sociation meetings is always a difficult 
proposition. Mrs. R. L. H. Lord, of 
Wells, Minn., in her recent letter an- 
nouncing the meeting of the Second 
District Editorial Association, used de- 
cidedly original wording and made a 
very urgent appeal for attendance. 
Three paragraphs of the letter are es- 
pecially good and apply to the meeting 
of practically every association, big or 
little, throughout the United States. 
They are as follows: 

“First you need it. Your nerves are 
all worn to a frazzle by the attrition 
of high speed and high prices of the 
past year. There is no other gathering 
where that ‘tired feeling’ may be so 
quickly dispelled as at an editorial 
gathering. 

“On the second count—you should 
come because your family and neigh- 
bors need it. Newspaper folks must 
cut loose once in a while or civilization 
suffers. So either painlessly extract 
yourself from your environment, or 
better still, flee as did Lot from old 
Sodom, taking the wife and office 
force with you. 

“Thirdly—We need you. We need 
your smiles, your human presence, 
your humanizing contact and your able 
part in the discussions. We need you 
to make our meeting a great launch- 
ing period for a stronger, more useful 
district organization.” 


Worth the Money. 

W. H. Phillips, manager of the New 
Printing Co., Oberlin, Ohio, writes to 
the United States Publisher: “The 
writer has a hazy recollection of de- 
clining to subscribe for your paper. 
The December number contained two 
ideas which we mean to make use of, 
and $1.00 each seems a reasonable 
price for a usable idea. We enclose 
herewith check for $2.00 for one year’s 
subscription.” 
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E. E. CONRATH, OF CUBA, 
IS ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF THE NEW YORK PRESS 


What many declared was the great- 
est convention in the 74 years of its 
history was held by the New York 
Press Association at the Onondaga 
Hotel in Syracuse, February 4, 5 and 
6. More than 100 newspapers were 
represented. The idea that dominated 
the gathering throughout was a sin- 
cere desire to use the powerful instru- 
ment in the hands of the publishers of 
the state, not merely to make a living, 
but to serve the community, the state 
and the nation by stressing those 
things that make for better manhood 
and womanhood, and this particularly 
in things that interest and influence 
the boys and girls, young men and 
young women. This theme reached 
its highest point at the banquet Friday 
night, when Dr. Edward Amherst Ott, 
author and lecturer, spoke on the sub- 
ject, “The Character of the Editor’s 
Audience.” ‘The burden of Dr. Ott’s 
address, was that there must be 
brought into the American mind a 
new idealism to replace the present 
distorted views of life, and that it is 
in the power of the newspapers more 
than any other agency, even more 


than the school or the church, to bring ' 


about that change, which is necessary 
if the nation is not to drift farther 
away from its moorings. 

The convention was opened Thurs- 
day evening by a conference with Em- 
met Finley, manager of the American 
Press Association of New York City, 
general advertising representative of 
country newspapers. Mr. Finley spoke 
for half an hour and then the publish- 
ers had their say. It was a free and 
frank discussion of the problems in a 
difficult field, and the outcome was a 
better understanding than had hereto- 
fore existed. As a result of the con- 
ference the association next day ap- 
pointed three members to represent it 
in handling national advertising prob- 
lems, in connection with similar com- 
mittees from other states, in order 
that the American Press Association 
may at all times be able to get the 
publisher’s point of view and that the 
publishers may always have a voice in 
framing policies. Those appointed 
were Fay C. Parsons of the Cortland 
Democrat, vice-president of the state 
association; Jay W. Shaw, Elmira, 
field secretary, and John T. Tuthill of 
the Patchogue Advance. 

Friday morning was devoted to the 
reports of President John W. Baker of 
the Ithaca Journal-News, Secretary 
Shaw, and Treasurer Elias Vair of 
the Waterloo News, which showed the 
greatest year in the history of the 
association from every point of view. 

Prof. John O. Simmons of the Syra- 
cuse school of journalism spoke very 
interestingly of ‘Your Association as 
I See It.” 

Friday noon the members of the 
association had lunch with the Syra- 
cuse Rotary Club. 

The opening number Friday after- 
noon was a discussion by Elmer BE. 
Conrath of the Cuba Patriot and Free 
Press on the subject of envelope legis- 
lation. Mr. Conrath had just come 
from Washington, where he presented 


the cause of the country publishers on 
this question before the post office 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, and was able to give a very good 
idea of the situation. He reported 
that there was a great deal of interest 
in this matter in Congress, and that 
the measure had many friends, enough 
to pass it if they voted their convic- 
tions. Very powerful interests, how- 
ever, which now profit by the Govern- 
ment’s engaging in this competition 
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with private industry, were working 
to undermine the sentiment favorable 
to the measure, and Mr. Conrath told 
the publishers that they must be on 
the alert every minute and not let 
up on their efforts until final disposi- 
tion of the matter. 

State Comptroller Vincent B. Mur- 
phy gave a very clear-cut outline of 
the relations of his office to the pub- 
lishers of the state. He said, in brief, 
that the people of the state, who pay 
the bills, have a right to know what 
is done with their money, and that 
to that end the state has wisely pro- 
vided for the publication of reports 
covering the financial operations of all 
municipalities, villages, towns, school 
districts, cities and counties. This he 
regarded as the greatest possible safe- 
guard against dishonesty, carelessness 
or perversion of the public funds. Un- 
fortunately officials occasionally did 
not obey the law in this respect, ap- 
parently ignorant of the fact that by 
failing to publish the reports required 
they were guilty of a misdemeanor in 
office and punishable. It is the duty 
oi the newspapers to call attention to 
these required publications, Mr. Mur- 
phy pointed out, and by so doing they 
are performing a public service. 

While these might be called the out- 
standing features of the convention, 
they were not by any means the only 
ones worthy of mention. The discus- 
sions on “Local Advertising,’ “The 
Value of County Press Associations,” 
“Free Publicity,’ “Appraisal and In- 
surance’ were meaty and practical, 
and many members were heard to say 
they received from a single one of 
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them ample repayment for their at- 
tendance. 

At the annual banquet, Friday even- 
ing, the speakers, in addition to Dr. 
Ott, already mentioned, were Chan- 
cellor Flint of Syracuse University and 
Dr. Brett, pastor of the Syracuse 
Unitarian Church for the past 37 
years. Both made thought-provoking 
addresses and held before the publish- 
ers ideals that were high but by no 
means impossible. 

Resolutions were passed asking the 
congressmen of the state to support 
the Kendall envelope bill and were 
sent to each member of the house, as 
was a telegram urging active and fav- 
orable participation in the hearings 
before the post office committee. 

The so-called “Clean Books Bill,” 
before the New York legislature, was 
condemned in other resolutions as un- 
necessary and confusing. 

The election of officers, held Satur- 
day morning just before adjournment, 
resulted as follows: 

President, Elmer E. Conrath, the 
Cuba Patriot and Free Press; Vice- 
President, Fay C. Parsons, Cortland 
Democrat; Secretary and Field Man- 
ager, Jay W. Shaw, Elmira; Treasurer, 
Elias Vair, Waterloo News; Executive 
Committee: the above officers and P. 
A. Blossom, Brockport Republic; Tom 
Alvord, Livonia Gazette; John T. Tut- 
hil, Patchogue Advance. 

An invitation was received to hold 
the summer meeting of the association 
at Catskill, but that matter was left 
in the hands of the executive commit- 
tee with power to act. 


MORE NEWSPRINT COMES 
FROM CANADA THAN U. §S. 


Canada passed the United States in 
the production of newsprint in the 
first nine months of 1925 with a total 
output of 1,110,781 tons, compared 
with the republic’s production of 1,- 
109,921 tons, according to a report is- 
sued by the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. The combined newsprint 
production of the two counties for the 
period was greater than in any nine 
months in history. 

Exports of pulp and paper from 
Canada for the first nine months of 
the year, most of which went to the 
United States, were valued at $111,- 
519,865, an increase of more than $8,- 
000,000. Of the total export, news- 
print shipments amounted to 1,017,500 
tons, worth $71,713472, compared with 
906,747 tons, valued at $88,003,040 in 
1924. Pulpwood exports amounted to 
1,185,495 cords, valued at $11,775,969, 
compared with 1,090,425 cords, worth 
$11,140,838, in 1924. 


Giving Away Dollars. 

The Buffalo Times publishes the 
number of a different gas meter in its 
paper each day and awards the person 
having the meter with this number 
on it a one dollar prize. The infor- 
mation is secured from the Gas Com- 
pany, and since the meter is a house- 
hold appliance that every house has, 
people watch the paper daily to see if 
their number is listed. Another idea 
along the same line used by one paper 
is to publish the serial number ap- 
pearing on the factory worker’s time 
card. This information is secured 
from the factories about the city, and 
appears from cards from first one fac- 
tory and then another. 
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NATIONAL JOURNALIST 
DIRECTORY IS ISSUED 


The first annual edition of “Who’s 
Who in Journalism,” a national bi- 
agraphical directory and _ reference 
book of the journalistic profession, 
published by the Journalism Publish- 
ing Co., 450 Audubon Ave., New York 
City, is a book of interesting informa- 
tion, showing a vast amount of detail 
work has been done by its editors, S. 
Gershanek, M. A., of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and M. N. Ask, B. A. (M. A.) 
editor and author. The biographies 
are necessarily brief, but yet contain 
date and place of birth (except in the 
case of a few who were reticent about 
the date), education, present position, 
previous services, authorship of books 
and special feature and article writ- 
ing, membership of clubs and asso- 
ciations, home or business address. 

Taking the liberty of curtailing 
some standard abbreviations and omit- 
ting numerous periods has kept the 
reading matter from the appearance 
that often is presented in similar 
works of pages being a succession of 
dots, dashes, colons and semi-colons. 

In addition to the query, “Who’s 
who,” the volume answers many other 
questions through its contents other 
than biographical. A complete list of 
schools of journalism is given with a 
list of their faculties and courses; a 
comprehensive list of clubs, societies 
and organizations of journalists, in- 
cluding the officers and directors; and 
a bibliography of recent and principal 
books of interest concerning journal- 
ism. There is a classified directory of 
the nearly 3000 editors and publishers 
of newspapers, magazines and trade 
journals, and their members of edi- 
torial staffs whose biographies are 
given. Numerous codes of associa- 
tions and schools appear, also a list of 
national news features and syndicates. 
Altogether “Who’s Who in Journal- 
ism” is sure to prove a very handy 
reference work, and each succeeding 
number should increase in value as 
purchasers of the first see the large 
fund of useful information the book 
contains. 


Goss Comet for Carthage 


Miss Mary Davidson, manager of 
the Carthage (Ill.) Republication, has 
purchased a Goss Comet newspaper 
press to be installed in April. This 
will make a valuable addition to an 
already good equipment. Chicago en- 
gineers have been in Carthage recently 
to make a survey of the Republican 
building and grounds to prepare plans 
for an extension to be built. 
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AMOS WILSON MERRITT AND WIFE 
Mrs. Merritt has been an Editor for Over Thirty Years 


ILLINOIS LADY EDITOR 
AND HUSBAND OBSERVE 
GOLDEN WEDDING DAY 


Mrs. Sarah Bangs Merritt, of Los- 
tant, Illinois, who has been editor for 
over thirty years of the Lostant Local, 
which is published in connection with 
the Tonica News, has made a record 
in another line that is made by few 
editors, that is fifty years of wedded 
life. December 30, 1875, she wag mar- 
ried to Amos Wilson Merritt, and 
friends of the couple, upon the ap- 
proach of the fiftieth anniversary of 
this event, decided there should be a 
suitable celebration. 

Friends to the number of 220 gather- 
ed at the school gymnasium and ex- 
tended congratulations to the pair. 
Mayor J. A. Whitney acted as toast- 
master and called attention to the fact 
that the fifty years of wedded life had 
all been spent continuously in the one 
community. Many brief toasts were 
given by local residents and relatives, 
with musical numbers and readings in- 
terspersed. Several ladies dressed in 
copies of the Lostant Local sang ‘‘The 
Old Lostant Local,” specially written 
for the occasion. A number of little 
tots presented a wedding scene in 
pantomime, and “Put on Your Old 
Gray Bonnet,’ was sung as a solo at 
the close. The banquet served to all 
present was of a bountiful nature. 

Fifteen years of Mrs. Merritt’s life, 
part of it preceding her marriage and 
part following, was spent in teaching 
in public schools, and during vacations 
or spare time out of school she taught 
vocal and instrumental music. Due 
to her industry and thrift she was able 
to save enough before her marriage 
to purchase forty acres of good land 
near Rutland, Ill., which she still owns. 

Mr. Merritt’s business life was spent 
mainly as a partner in a general store 
of his wife’s brother, Mark H. Bangs, 
under the firm name, Merritt & Bangs. 
He-was postmaster of Lostant four and 
one-half years. Due to his health not 


being of the best, Mrs. Merritt assisted 
him both in the store and as assistant 
postmaster. Her influence as a news- 
paper woman has always been of an 
uplifting nature, and she has done 
much out of working hours to assist 
in the betterment of mankind, having 
taught various Sunday schools from 
her fourteenth year, and having been 
a church worker in numerous other 
ways, including the position of organ- 
ist and leader of the choir for a time. 
She is a member of the National EHd- 
itorial Association and of the League 
of American Pen Women. 


5,000 ‘‘JOURNALISTS’’ 
STUDY IN 50 SCHOOLS 


The study of journalism in univer- 
sities and colleges since the establish- 
ment of the first course by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1905 has increased 
until now 200 instructors are teaching 
5,000 students in 50 schools, according 
to a survey just made by L. W. Murphy, 
of the University of Illinois, a 1921 
graduate of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Murphy’s estimate by courses is 
as follows: reporting, 3,000 students; 
feature writing, 2,100; introductory 
courses, 4,500; advertising, 2,700; copy 
reading, 1,500; history of journalism, 
700; ethics of journalism, 650; country 
journalism, 450; law of the press, 450. 

In addition to these courses, students 
are enrolled in courses in editorial 
writing, critical writing, agricultural 
journalism, the teaching of journalism, 
publicity, and public opinion. 

More than 50 professional courses 
and schools of journalism are operat- 
ing today, says Mr. Murphy, as com- 
pared with approximately 85 schools 
of medicine and 130 schols of law. 


Third of a Century Old 


The East Dubuque (Ill.) Register 
entered its thirty-third year of pub- 
lication February 4. Laughlin & Os- 
born were its founders and F. J. 
Schneider and R. E. Werner are its 
present publishers. 


. 
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NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
AND STATE COOPERATION 
ENDORSED BY HOTALING 


(Address delivered January 22, be- 
fore the Kansas Editorial Association 
by H. C. Hotaling, field secretary of 
the National Editorial Association. ) 

I am indeed glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of coming to the Sunflower 
State and greeting the publishers of 
Kansas in convention assembled. Kan- 
sas has ever occupied a prominent 
place in the work of the National Ed- 
itorial Association. Two of our presi- 
dents have been chosen from this 
state, the first being John EH. Junkin, 


formerly of Sterling but now located 


at Miami, Florida, and still evidencing 
great faith and interest in the organiz- 
ation. The second was our president 
in 1924, Mr. George Marble, of Fort 
Scott. Both of these men are of a high 
type and have made great sacrifices 
for the good of their brother pub- 
lishers throughout the land. Kansas 
also had the honor of the treasurership 
for several years with J. Byron Cain 
of Belle Plaine, holding the funds. 
William Allen White, who is perhaps 
better known than any other Kansas 
publisher, has on several occasions ap- 
peared on our program . United States 
Senator Capper, another of your prom- 
inent publishers, is proud of his mem- 
bership in the N. HE. A. and each year 
sends in his check, convinced that the 
organization is doing a constructive 
work beneficial to the press no matter 
whether its business is large or small. 
Just at this time when we are 
wrestling with the matter of govern- 
ment printed envelopes I am reminded 
of another Kansan who a quarter of a 
century ago was an active figure in 
the N. E. A. and represented our or- 
ganization at Washington for several 
years looking after legislation affecting 
the publishers. I refer to Sheridan 
Plough, who, with other pioneer work- 
ers of the Association, has been gather- 
ed home by the Great Reaper. 
Government Envelope Printing. 
Now that I have mentioned the gov- 
ernment envelope proposition let us 
discuss it for a few moments because 
it is a matter of more importance than 
may seem apparent on the surface. 
The number of these envelopes sup- 
plied by the government runs into the 
billions, not mere millions, and in- 
volves a business which if divided 
among 20,000 printing offices would 
give ‘each $225 of additional business. 
We contend the very principle of the 
government entering the realms of 
private business is wrong and if car- 
ried to its ultimate conclusions would 
destroy all individual initiative. But 
if the plan is to be followed, it should 
not be restricted to one industry or 
one calling but should be followed by 
government competition in other lines. 
How could the clothier, for illustra- 
tion, exist of the government were to 
go into the business of supplying suits 
and overcoats to the public by mail; 
not taking into account the handling 
costs and making its entire army of 
postal employees solicitors, charging 
up their salaries to other sources of 
income. 
Although this envelope matter has 
been a source of annoyance and loss to 


the publishers for years and years and 
although for nearly.the entire length 
of its existence the National Editorial 
Association has combated the injustice, 
it has never had a better opportu- 
nity to bring about a repeal of this 
unpopular law than it has today. 
Dozens of senators and representatives 
recognized the unfairness of the 
scheme and have placed themselves 
squarely on record as favorable to 
putting an end to the practice. This 
sentiment has been created by the ac- 
tivities of a very small number of pub- 
lishers, about one-fifth of the whole. 
Now, if the other four-fifths will get 
busy and write their representatives 
at Washington demanding that the 
government cease the practice of print- 
ing private return cards on envelopes, 
every printing office in America will 
profit to some extent by this business 
and to a length by convincing the 
powers that be that the press of the 
country has an influence and can exer: 
cise it in emergency. Therefore, if 
there be a publisher within the sound 
of my voice who has not taken the 
matter up with his representative in 
congress, let him now and here pledge 
that he will do so immediately upon 
returning home so that the failure of 
the movement cannot be charged to his 
inactivity. Many hands make light 
work and many letters to congressmen 
and senators at Washington will bring 
decisive and successful results. Let 
Kansas swing to the top in the Pub- 
lishers Auxiliary list of the States 
which have “done their bit” in this 
nation-wide campaign. Massachusetts 
publishers appointed committees in 
every congressional district not simply 
to write their members of congress but 
to see them personally. That’s co- 
operation and while Kansas with ten 
times the area of Massachusetts may 
not find the Bay State plan practical, 
there is not a publisher here who is 
too busy to write a letter to Washing- 
ton or too poor to pay the postage 
thereon. The National Editorial As- 
sociation has mailed one or more let- 


éters on this subject to every pub- 


lisher in America. It has another 
communication on the way but we at 
headquarters cannot do things alone. 
The world’s war would have been a 
complete failure, no matter how able 
its generals in command, had it not 
been for the men in the rear ranks, 
and the folks at home who furnished 
the, food supplies, and the unending 
line of ammunition. You may be just 
a private in the rear ranks, one of the 
humblest publishers in America, but 
perhaps it will be your letter that will 
strike a responsive chord in the heart 
of some congressman and influence the 
deciding vote, so do not fail to do your 
part and do it now. 


Field Manager Plan. 


And speaking about team work, Kan- 
sas, like a number of other states has 
entered upon the field manager plan. 
Perhaps it has not brought the exact 
results that you have pictured, but 
remember Rome was not built in a 
day. And furthermore you may not 
have given the field manager the close 
co-operation to which he is entitled. 
It is as Kipling well says, the “bloom- 
ing team work that counts.” Again, 
there is much of the State field man- 
agers work that does not appear upon 
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the surface; so much of it cannot be 
thrown upon the screen, as it were, 
for your personal inspection. There 
is not a publisher here but knows that 
advertising brings results, yet if you 
were compelled to point. out the re- 
turns you would find it a difficult task. 
Many publishers have looked for the 
field manager to bring them direct 
results in increased advertising but 
the field manager who attempts to be- 
come an advertising agent is following 
a path “not strewn with roses.” By 
this I do not mean to say that he can- 
not develop advertising, for he can, 
but it is impossible for the field man, 
with the salary he is paid and the 
office force at his command, to handle 
advertising. I know something about 
it and it is a crying shame the way 
publishers handle their business af- 
fairs, the way they answer communica- 
tions and follow instructions. They 
will quote a rate to their own personal 
representative and then, for fear they 
may lose the business, grant a lower 
figure to the client direct. I could 
give dozens of illustrations wherein 
the publishers fell down and failed to 
back up the men they selected to rep- 
resent them. Handling of advertising 
also engenders hard feelings and has 
a tendency to break friendships of long 
years standing. One publisher se- 
cures an ad, another, far more loyal 
to the general organization and a real 
booster, is ignored, not by the field 
man but by the advertiser who in the 
final analysis decides where he wants 
to advertise. The field manager, how- 
ever, can have in his office, as your 
Mr. Little undoubtedly has, a complete 
list of the publications represented in 
your organization; their rates, publi- 
cation data, circulation, ete. Adver- 
tisers want this information for plac- 
ing group advertising but in nine out 
of ten states it is not available. This 
makes it so hard to place advertising 
in the territory that the adveriser 
generally takes up with a publication 
of general circulation where he has to 
furnish but one copy and one mat, con- 
sequently do not expect too much in 
the way of advertising of a national 
character. On the other hand by work- 
ing together it is not only possible but 
desirable that political advertising of 
both parties, state fair advertising and 
state promotions of one kind and an- 
other be handled through your state 
representative. 


Equalizing Ad Rates. 


- Your field man, however, can: be of 
untold value to you in bringing about 
an equalization of advertising rates. 
It is hard for the advertiser to under- 
stand why a 1,000 circulation is worth 
more per inch in ohe town than an- 
other. He cannot see why it is worth 
40 cents per inch on one publication 
and.10 and 15 on another. Consequent- 
ly it is advisable that the man who has 
too low a rate bring it up and if an- 
other is too high that he scale it down 
a little. 


But advertising is not the sole bene- 
fit to be realized from a field manager. 
He may save his salary several times 
over during a legislative session in 
looking after laws which if enacted 
might result in loss of business or an- 
noyances to the members of the pro- 
fession. He can secure help when 
needed by having on file in his office 
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the names of printers, linotype oper- 
ators and others seeking employment. 
And this is another place where he 
needs co-operation. If there is an idle 
man in your town let the field man 
know about him and also give infor- 
mation whether he is a printer or a 
blacksmith. If I were a state field 
man I would endeavor to have every 
publisher secure his help through my 
office and would want to run an ad 
continually to keep in touch with labor. 
If such a plan were followed publishers 
would not be hiring men from one an- 
other and thereby increasing labor 
costs, by bidding against one another. 

The field man can often give infor- 
mation as to advertising that is ques- 
tionable, thereby saving trouble and 
expense. He can offer suggestions as 
to the improvement of a publication 
typographically and editorially. He 
can assist in the buying and selling of 
plants, their appraisement; the settle- 
ment of insurance problems; the in- 
creasing of a better feeling and greater 
co-operation among local advertisers. 
The field plan also permits the check- 
ing of many fraudulent schemes in the 
bud, especially when the right sort of 
co-operation is given from the pub- 
lishers themselves. Thus if you se- 
cure an ad that looks in the least 
suspicious report it to the central of- 
fice. Let them investigate, help in 
cutting out the fakers. 

The central office plan is a success. 
Tt has been so proven in Washington, 
in Iowa and Nebraska. Let me quote 
President Edgecombe as to the situ- 
ation in his state. He says: “Not a 
publisher in Nebraska would think of 
going back to the old status or any- 
thing approaching it. Men who op- 
posed the plan ten years ago are its 
warmest supporters today.” 

National Organization. 

But I presume I am expected to say 
something for the National organiz- 
ation which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. Well it is nothing particularly 
new. It has been in existence forty 
years and there is not a state in the 
Union which is not represented in its 
membership In the National work, as 
in the State, the need of co-operation 
is always apparent. There are too 
many publishers who are looking for 
someone else to solve their problems, 
to look after their troubles and with 
a complacency that is sometimes very 
aggravating leaving things for George 
to do for which they should assume 
some individual responsibility. Too 
many are prone to take it for granted 
that things will come out all right 
whether the individual does anything 
or not, when, if all were to pull to- 
gether like the bankers, the lawyers 
or the doctors, all would be very much 
better off. The dairy organizations, 
for illustration, up in my section of 
the country are far better organized 
than the publishers. They work as a 
single unit and as a result are secur- 
ing better prices for their product. 

The N. H. A. maintains a representa- 
tive at Washington to look after legis- 
lative matters. It also has its head- 
quarters office in St. Paul and the 
chairman of its legislative committee 
is in New York in close access to the 
powers that be. 

As a matter of fact the activities of 
the organization reach into every angle 
and corner of the printing industry. 


_ from Europe. 


No investment the publisher can make 
will bring better returns than his mem- 
bership in the National Editorial As- 
sociation. The organization did not 
come into existence like Topsy, but 
was brought into existence because of 
actual necessity of an organization 
nation-wide in character. There was 
no other avenue whereby the interest 
of the publishers as a whole could be 
protected. 
' Protecting the Weeklies. 

During the World’s War an order 
was issued by the War Industries 
Board which would have put every 
weekly paper in the land out of exist- 
ence. Where would we have been in 
such an emergency without a united 
voice to speak for us? We would have 
had our backs against the wall. It 
was a president of the N. E. A. that 
saved the weekly press—Congressman 
Guy U. Hardy, of Colorado. Mr. Hardy 
sensed the seriousness of such a situ- 
ation, realized its meaning, and imme- 
diately pointed out to the War Indus- 
tries Board the dangers accompanying 
such a drastic order. It would jar the 
morale of the masses, confusion would 
reign, confidence in the Government 
would be lost. Such constructive work 
on the part of an organization should 
not be lost sight of. 

Again in a serious and great emer- 
gency, in the paper famine days six 
and seven years ago, who was it that 
saved the publishers and brought paper 
down from the outrageous and un- 
heard of prices that were being exacted 
in some sections of the country? Just 
as there was a tea party in Boston 
Harbor, in the pioneer days of this 
great Republic, there was an indigna- 
tion paper party in this same historic 
harbor. It was held on Friday after- 
noon, June 4th, six years ago. It was 
on board the steamer Rose Standish. 
Serious-minded publishers forgot for 
the time being the sights which they 
were taken out to view. They gather- 
ed in the state room, pulled their 
chairs close up together, consulted 
earnestly and deliberately. As an af- 
termath of that gathering plans were 
formulated to relieve the pap¢ér famine. 
The plans which had been used up to 
that hour were augmented and en- 
larged, with the result that many 
papers were saved from extinction. 
Among the active characters in this 
gathering aboard the steamer Rose 
Standish was a publisher of your own 
state, Mr. George Marble of Fort Scott. 
The attention of the Attorney General 
of the United States. was called to the 
profiteering then existing and within a 
few weeks paper dropped to 8c per 
pound. In those dark hours for the 
country publisher the International 
Paper Company of New York especial- 
ly realized, as did President Hardy in 
the War Industries order emergency, 
the importance of saving the country 
press. They made liberal contributions 
from their supply of paper, supplies 
which they could have sold for far 
more money. They stepped up as far 
as possible the output of their mills 
and in every way performed a patriotic 
and meritorious service in aiding the 
effort to hold the market down to a 
price within the reach of the average 
publisher. Print paper was imported 
The Cloquet Paper Com- 
pany, in my own state, also valiantly 
assisted in solving the emergency of 
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the occasion. ‘The late Victor Lawson, 
of the Chicago Daily News, was one of 
the big publishers of the country to 
cut down the size of his own publica- 
tion and spare to the smaller pub- 
lishers a liberal amount of his accu- 
mulated supplies and contracts, paper 
which he could have sold on the mar- 
ket for twice what he let it go for to 
his brother publishers. 

Publishers are prone to forget what 
their associations accomplish for them. 
This is not all due to lack of appre- 
ciation but is in a measure chargeable 
to the fact that there is a constant and 
continual change in the personnel of 
newspaper ownership. and manage- 
ment. I do not know just what statis- 
tics show but I do know that records 
in the headquarters office indicate that 
the loss from deaths, sale of business 
and failure is very large. But even 
as large as it is the publisher is far 
more stable than many other classes 
of business. For instance, I am told 
that taking a cycle of seven years in 
the grocer trade it will be found that 
85 percent of the men now on the job © 
will be out, only 15 percent remain- 
ing in the business at the end of the 
seven years. ] 

It is quite evident that the 85 per 
cent do not get rich in that short time 
unless the grocery business is more 
profitable than other lines of industry. 
As a matter of fact we know that a 
great majority of these men have 
failed or have been unsuccessful to 
such a degree that they are glad to get 
out. Now, it is much easier to get in 
or out of the grocery business than it 
is in the instance of the print shop. 
There was a time when one might 
start a newspaper with a hat full of 
type and an old Washington hand 
press, but that day has passed into 
history. Almost any man can sell 
canned goods off the shelf, but it is 
not every fellow who wants to tackle 
a printing press or a linotype machine. 
Furthermore, the investments are far 
different. The money necessary to car- 
ry on a printing business has steadily 
climbed up until it is a pretty well 
settled proposition that the man who 
has enough capital to purchase or es- 
tablish a paper has the necessary busi- 
ness capabilities to endeavor at least 
to run it as a business proposition. 

Other Organization Help. 

Again there came a time when the 
zone postal system, as it pertains to 
our mails, was in danger. Who fought 
out the issue and saved the day? Your 
national organization—and in _ this 
work they had the loyal assistance of 
the Kansas membership. 

Then there came a day when the 
great American Farm Bureau move- 
ment blossomed into life. Your rep- 
resentative was at the initial meeting, 
by invitation met with the Resolutions 
Committee, and when plans were being 
made to recommend the establishment 
of a Farm Bureau publication in every 
county seat in the United States 
pointed out to that organization the 
dangers of such a step, emphasizing 
to them that the existing publisher 
was a friend of the farmer and that 
to give him competition was to make 
him an opponent. The _ resolution 
reached the waste basket and never 
appeared before that great national 
conference. Such accomplishments 
should not be forgotten. That your 
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national organization has a place and 
purpose should be manifest to all. 

When engraving work reached a 
price that prevented the use of half- 
jones in the country press, the pub- 
lishers of Florida called out for relief. 
They could not find a way out of the 
wilderness of high prices. They were 
paying $3.75 for a single column half- 
tone. «The N. E. A. came to their 
relief with a cut at $150. Worth 
while?—evidently so as publishers are 
pouring in orders now at the rate of 
$1.000 00 per month. 

According to newspaper directories 
there are over 20.000 publications in 
this country. Of this number a little 
over 3,009 are enrolled as members of 
the National Editorial Association and 
even at that it is the largest news- 
paper organization in the world. As 
its field agent I am charged with the 
job of bringing this membership up to 
10,000. Whether I succeed or not is up 
to you who make up the membership 
of the various state and interstate or- 
ganizations. Your co-operation and as- 
sistance is necessary to success, neces- 
sary to securing an organization suffi- 
cient to command the respect and at- 
tention to which a great press associa- 
tion is entitled. 

Now, J am glad to have had this 
opportunity of meting and greeting 
you. but I will feel that my visit has 
not been a success unless a large num- 
ber of those at this meeting recognize 
the importance of what I have been 
saying and join the national body. 
The question is, will you do it? 

A few years ago Mr. Asa Wallace, 
then president of the Minnesota Ed- 
itorial Association, called upon a 
friend who was a guard in a violent 
ward in one of our insane asylums. 
He was alarmed for the safety of his 
friend when he realized the dangerous 
character of the inmates and said: 
“T should think you would be afraid to 
stay in here with these insane and 
dangerous men. If they should or- 
ganize and make an attack on you 
there would not be a ghost of a show 
for your life.’ “That’s true,” replied 
the attendant, “but they can’t organ- 
ize. They are nutty. If one should 
attack me the others would just as 
likely come to my protection or stand 
by and watch the performance. There 
would be no united effort.” This story 
illustrates the position of the pub- 
lishers of the nation,—no united ef- 
fort. If they will but organize, how- 
ever, federate their forces, there is 
nothing too big for them to command. 
If they continue to follow separate 
paths they will remain, as in the past, 
free plunder for all classes. 

As Field. Secretary of the National 
Editorial Association I am charged 
with the important task of bringing 
this great force into one fold, of get- 
ting them to work together in combat- 
ing legislation detrimental to the press, 
of endeavoring to obtain redress for 
wrongs already imposed. There is an 
opportunity for a great work but the 
most important step is to secure the 
necessary co-operation. In unity there 
is strength, in division there is failure, 
as was the case in the paper hearings 
_of a few years ago when some of our 
people were on one side of the prob- 
lem and some on the other, when 
some wanted the doctor and some the 


undertaker. There is another fight 
now on—the envelope question, to 
which I have previously referred. Do 
not forget that. 

And finally let me say, newspaper- 
men should do a little less thinking 
about theatre parties and banquets and 
side trips when they attend conven- 
tions and get down to their own prob- 
lems. Let them figure out the costs 
of producing a paper, let them know 
what time and stock is necessary to 
produce a job. Let them quit guessing 
and there will be more publishers with 
bank accounts and fewer publishers 
going out of business when confronted 
with obstacles like those which have 
presented themselves the past two 
years. It is stated that several hun- 
dred papers went out of business the 
past twelve months and that as many 
more will do so in the next twelve 
months. I am inclined to believe this 
is true, but it will be largely because 
of the neglect of the little affairs of 
their own offices, in not taking into 
account what it costs to do business. 
The increased expense of the past year 
has brought these things closer home 
than ever before and the publisher 
who is endeavoring to live on liter- 
ary satellites will find business real- 
ities far more palatable and profitable. 
With this statement of existing con- 
ditions and existing problems I again 
ask the publishers of this state to care- 
fully sum up what I am asking you 
to do, namely, to join the National 
Editorial Association and stand ever 
true to your country and its laws. 
Second—that you stick to your adver- 
tising rates and charge what should be 
charged for your space. Third and 
final—that you do business on busi- 
ness principles by figuring costs, by 
paying your own bills promptly and 
asking others to do likewise, always 
keeping in mind that the safety of our 
Republic depends upon the honesty 
and saneness of its people. We are 
passing through a period that is crit- 
ical as far as the country press is con- 
cerned—indeed far more treacherous 
than most publishers realize. 
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CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
DEBENTURES ISSUED; 
PLAN NEW BUILDING 


Walter A. Strong, publisher and 
owner of a controlling interest in the 
Chicago Daily News recently purchased 
from the estate of Victor F. Lawson, 
is president of the syndicate of Chi- 
cagoans who are the new owners of 
the Daily News. The other officers 
as announced by Mr. Strong are: 
vice president and treasurer, Hopewell 
L. Rogers; vice president and secre- 
tary, James I. Houghteling. Charles 
H. Dennis, George F. Porter, Sewell 
Avery, Laird Bell, Benjamin V. Becker 
and Robert P. Lamont, together with 
the officers named, make up the board 
of directors. 


Mr. Strong, who was the business 
manager of the Daily News at the time 
of Mr. Lawson’s death, has been with 
the paper for twenty years and brings 
to his new position a deep belief in 
the principles of independent and fair 
journalism that made the Daily News 
of Victor F. Lawson one of the great 
newspapers of the world. 


Charles H. Dennis, who first joined 
the editorial staff of the Daily News in 
1882, and who was managing editor 
at the time of Mr. Lawson’s death, is 
the editor of the paper under the new 
organization. 

It is understood that the real estate 
now occupied by the News at West 
Madison and North Wells street and 
not included in the sale will be rented 
from the Lawson estate for the next 
three and a half years. During that 
time a new plant, contemplated by 
Mr. Lawson, will be built at Madison 
and Market streets. 

An issue of $8,000,000 Chicago Daily 
News, Inc., 10 year six percent sink- 
ing fund debentures has been offered 
to investors. The debentures mature 
January 1, 1936 and carry with them 
the right to purchase preferred stock 
at $100 a share. 


Lyman Smith, Former Illinois Publisher, Snapped in Front of His Present 
Home in Florida, with the Beach as a Background. 


Lyman E. Smith, of Springfield, Ill., former publisher, who is doing some work 
on the New Smyrna Breeze while wintering in Florida, writes thus to the editor of 


the United States Publisher: 


“The most beautiful thing I have seen since I left Springfield on Oct. 26th, was 


the United States Publisher which I picked up in the office here today. 


As I eagerly 


glanced through the many pages I saw here and there faces that I have seen at the 
Illinois Press meetings and it sure made me feel good to see something that bore 


some local appearance while away down here. 
And I want to say that I studied over its contents pretty thoroughly and it 


over. 


It is the first copy I have ever looked 


most certainly is a publishers’ paper worthy of consideration and a space on any 


editor’s desk. 


If the suggestions of the many writers represented therein and the 


experiences given by many are heeded, there is no doubt but what your purpose will 
be very well fulfilled in return for the strenuous efforts you have put forth to assist 
the editors—nationally—to better their conditions.” 
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SWIFT, NATURE EDITOR, 
CONDUCTS WEEKLY HIKES 
ADVANTAGEOUS TO PAPER 


(J. Otis Swift, editor of News Out- 
side the Door in the New York World 
and leader of the Yosian Brotherhood, 
in response to request of the United 
States Publisher, has furnished some 
interesting details of his work.) ; 

I think that news of what is going 
on in Mother Nature’s realm is of the 
utmost importance to newspaper read- 
ers and to the country at large. I have 
been on the staff of the World for a 
quarter of a century, doing all sorts 
of reporting, editing, etc., but have al- 
ways enjoyed most of all the stories 
and work that had to do with out-of- 
doors. Always I have written into my 
copy about weddings, murders, kidnap- 
pings, funerals, tank meetings and 
whatnot, touches of Mother Nature, 
and so when Herbert Bayard Swope, 
executive editor of the World, decided 
four or five years ago to have a daily 
nature story it fell naturally to me to 
‘write it, As a boy in Maine, as City 
Editor of the Lewiston (Maine) Jour- 
nal, as associate editor of the Boston 
Journal, I had always stolen away 
when I could to the fastnessess of the 
wilderness to live among trees, plants, 
minerals, bugs that I loved. When I 
came upon the World indo00MLeare= 
member startling the copy desk by 
giving the Latin name of a tree under 
which a murdered man was found! 

Following Mr. Swope’s suggestion to 
William P. Beazell, the managing ed- 
itor, that I write a daily nature story 
I began turning out 180 words daily 
under the head “News Outside the 
Door.” I had been a voluminous copy 
producer for years, and boiling what 
the Universe was doing each day into 
180 words was desperate work until 
it occurred to me to try to make a 
polished gem, a work of art, of each 
little story. Then it became a daily 
exquisite joy to me to work over the 
stories, condense, polish. The stories 
of plants, minerals, frogs, algae, trees, 
birds, sunsets, dewy mornings, began 
to attract attention from the first. A 
flood of letters from readers began 
pouring in, telling of the joy they took 
in going afield every morning with me, 
of walking through old sheep pastures 
while they were crowding down into 
the subways; and day-dreaming of boy- 
hood in Vermont sugar orchards with 
white breasted nuthatches climbing 
head-downward over trees, while they 
were answering telephone calls in Wall 
Street. The paper began hearing from 
a great silent constituency which was 
tired of gossip, crime, scandal, and 
hailed with joy the bringing into the 
city every morning of fresh breaths of 
air from the mountains and ravines. 
The stories were soon syndicated to 
papers all across the country and wide- 
ly copied and commented on, and still 
are. Other papers began printing na- 
ture news. News, they saw, was any- 
thing that interested and held readers. 

To get material I began walking on 
week-ends with the great metropolitan 
walking and nature clubs, sometimes 
leading the walks and often lecturing 
along the way. Fifty thousand people 
hike out of New York on a pleasant 
summer Sunday to get their feet on 
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Yosian Brotherhood of the New York World on a Hike at North Castle, N. Y. 


the cool grass and to rest their eyes 
with far distances, their souls with 
the peace under the greenwood tree 
and on lonely mountain tops. Only 
a few thousand belong to walking 
clubs. When I began making weekly 
reports of these walks in the Sunday 
World so many readers wrote in want- 
ing to walk with me that I began call- 
ing walks of my own, because these 
people were not members of the es- 
tablished clubs. 


In writing News Outside the Door, 
for variety’s sake, I often wanted to 
get across some unique idea, and hav- 
ing no one to quote, made up an imag- 
inary Ancient Order of Nature Philos- 
ophers and called them the Yosian 
Brotherhood. Josiah is my first name, 
a Puritan New England name, and 
spelled in the Hebrew way with a Y 
makes Yosian—sounds occult. Accent 
is same as in Josiah—on the “si” or 
second syllable. I would say the Yo- 
sian Brotherhood believe this and that. 
So when I started the walking groups 
and the folks wanted a name we called 
them the Yosian Brotherhood, men 
and women interested in Nature, be- 
cause the name was already estab- 
lished. The Order is hardly six months 
old now, but it has 2500 members and 
grows at the rate of fifty to an hun- 
dred a week. Anyone coming on the 
walks is made a member. People who 
write me appreciation letters are made 
members. There is no organization be- 
yond myself as leader. At first I was 
almost the only person with knowledge 
of natural history, but everyone was 
interested. As the crowds grew from 
a dozen to fifty and then to seventy 


and a hundred, real scientists, experts’ 


on trees, minerals, geology, insects, 
plants, began to walk with us and 
help me gratis with their lectures. 
I realized there is a great hunger in 
the hearts of city and town born folk 
for knowledge of the woods, fields and 
ravines, streams and ponds. There is 
scientific basis. Deep in the subcon- 
scious mind of each of us is the mem- 
ory of the childhood of humanity when 
we, in the bodies of ancestors, lived in 
the wilderness, the companions of 
trees, plants, birds and animals. When 


you meet these things vague memories 
of those old days stir within you. Hu- 
manity lived under savage conditions, 
close to nature, much longer than it 
has lived under civilized conditions, 
and our subconscious love of the 
old life is much stronger. I have seen 
boys and girls born on the East Side 
and grown in the city with scarcely ac- 
quaintance with green grass fall nat- 
urally into familiarity with woodland 
ways in a week or so, showing that 
tatters of ancient hunting and migra- 
tory tribal days still clung around 
their subconsciousness. This subcon- 
scious memory of the childhood of 
the race is the secret why newspaper 
readers like stories of Nature, and the 
wise editor gives it to them. I do not 
know how many people buy the World 
to read News Outside the Door, but 
judging by the letters I receive the 
number must be large. I answer all 
letters that come. When a reader 
writes to a newspaper and receives no 
answer the paper has made an enemy. 

The Nature department makes a 
corner where many odds and ends of 
news drifting into the office can be 
shunted, touched with the gold of 
imagination, poetry, and made a de- 
lightful item. Among the great classes 
of people interested in Nature news 
are: 

Everybody who has been in school 
within forty years and studied natural 
history there. 

Farmers, gardeners, foresters, lum- 
bermen, fishermen, hunters, golf play- 
ers, all out-doors sportsmen—a host. ~ 

Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, everyone who goes to the coun- 
try for a two-weeks vacation in sum- 
mer. 


Everyone who ever lived 
country. 


The National Guard that goes into 
camp every year. 


Nearly all women, whether they ever 
lived in the country or not. 

But Nature news, to my mind, should 
be made poetic and beautiful, and then 
you interest a still vaster number of 
people. All facts about Nature are 
sacred and must be printed with ab- 
solutely no exaggeration, distortion, 


in the 
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and absolutely accurately, to be of any 
value to the paper or the reader. But 
I weave into my Nature stories fairy- 
lore, legends, poetry, and mythology— 
the Nature stuff absolutely correct and 
laboriously verified; the rest fanciful 
and poetic but accurate. At least that 
is my aim. It can be done, and the 
result is a revelation to readers and 
circulation managers. 


Now, I believe that Nature depart- 
ments are feasible in small city and 
~ even country weekly papers, more fea- 
sible than in big cities, for the readers 
are in closer touch with Nature, more 
interested. I have purposely ‘organ- 
ized” the Yosian Brotherhood without 
any‘ organization in the hope it will 
spread like wildfire all across the 
country. People write me from the 
Middle West, California, and the South, 
wishing to be identified with the 
Brotherhood because it is so unique. 
I make them members and tell them 
to call their friends together into a 
group, call themselves the local branch 
of the Yosian Brotherhood whose only 


creed is a love of out-of-doors, and to . 


start holding local walks in the wilder- 
ness to observe birds, plants, and any 
special branches of natural history 
they may be most interested in. There 
should be some one with a natural 
bent for holding folks together to be 
the leader, but no other officers, com- 
mittees or red tape is necessary. But 
publicity is necessary if it is to be 
made general and of wide value to the 
community. The atmosphere should 
not be social, but communal, like the 
public school, church, tewn meeting. 
Everybody should be welcome; million- 
aire, society bud, street car driver and 
laborer. There will never be any 
trouble, because roughs are never in- 
terested. If the local group can in- 
terest a local paper to print the ad- 
vance notices of the walks regularly; 
send a reporter in sympathy at least 
who will report the walks; so much 
the better. But the ideal way would 
be for the paper to father the move- 
ment; pick out a Man or woman re- 
porter who knows something about 
trees, bugs, plants, rocks, to lead it 
and report it; and start calling walks. 
Get local teachers to come along and 
help. Hold the walks rain or shine, 
with no one but the leader present or 
half the town as the case may be. 
When papers in cities and towns in 
the Middle West start these groups 
the groups might well be called Yosian 
Brotherhoods because people like to 
feel they are identified with national 
movements; but each group should re- 
main independent, autonomous, and 
with as little organization as possible. 
I should be gratified, as leader of the 
mother group, to receive friendly let- 
ters now and then from these groups, 
and would gladly give advice, send 
circulars gratis describing the move- 
ment to the members of the groups if 
their names and addresses are sent me 
as they should be, and would add each 
name to the card index list, of all the 
members in the country, which I keep. 
As the Yosians were originated by me 
as Nature Editor of the World, it 
would be fair of groups using the name 
to send me lists of members for filing 
in the general card index of the nation- 
al order whether the groups are backed 
by local papers or not—the World as 
backer of the parent group should be 
given this courtesy. We’d like a big 


membership in the country at large. 
We have an insignia to wear on 
sweaters, arms of coats, etc., on the 
walks: the jack-in-the-pulpit, “preacher 
of the woodland” in green on an orange 
background with a blue border. They 
can be bought for 20 cents—cost— 
made by a flag maker in New York. 
The three leaves are for the trinity of 
matter, force and natural law from 
which the universe was created; the 
green for the grass, the orange for the 
sunshine; the blue for the sky. There 
is a second degree to the Order, called 
the Order of Mother Earth, consisting 
of members who have come on many 
walks and the teachers. The insignia 
is the earth-star, star puffball, or 
geaster, named for Gaea, or the EHarth 
personified as a goddess in the Greek 
Mythology. There being no organiz- 
ation to the Yosians, members of other 
clubs, organizations, etc., all belong to 
it without losing their allegiance to 
their own clubs. 

As we go through the trails on our 
Sunday walks, fifty to a hundred 
people trailing behind me, I talk 
through a megaphone about trees, 
rocks, geology, bugs, birds, mosses, 
lichens—everything we see. At noon 
we build a campfire and eat lunch, sing 
old songs, have a talk by some expert 
on something, perhaps dance old folk- 
dances under the trees to warm our 
toes in winter, and we come home in 
the dusk full of ozone, happiness, and 
contentment. 

Of course I do not have to tell you 
how the paper gets its share out of 
this work of mine. It gets it by in- 
creased readers among a high class of 
intelligent people; through advertise- 
ments from firms handling things 
hikers wear, etc. 


$200 CASH SUBSCRIPTION 
PRIZES BRING RESULTS 


A Connecticut paper started recent- 
ly that has developed quickly is the 
Mystic Light. It was started October 
15 and within two months had a paid 
circulation of over 1,100 and carried 
over 500 inches of advertising. There 
are 74 places of business in Mystic, 
issue of December 10, not over two 
columns of plate was used in the eight 
pages of matter. The Light is the 
only paper in the town, there having 
been no paper in Mystic for about ten 
years. 

A subscription contest was conducted, 
ending December 23, for which prizes 
of $100.00 in gold and the same amount 
in silver were given, with which the 
pulbisher states he was well satisfied, 
the average cost of a $1.50 subscription 
being 387 cents. About the first of 
February he also started a paper 
in Groton, a town eight miles from 
Mystic without any newspaper now. 
C. C. Bennett is the editor and pub- 
lisher, and Miss Lillian Lamb, city 
editor. 


Impressed with the Scope. 

“We are very much impressed with 
the scope of your publication, and the 
news matter concerning the publish- 
ing field which it contains. Here’s 
hoping your circulation and influence 
continues to grow.” That’s the way 
Harry R. Calkins, director of Pub- 
licity of the International Typograph- 
ical Union, writes to the United States 
Publisher from the Indianapolis office. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA PRESS 
HAS VARIED PROGRAM 
FOR WINTER MEETING 


The program outlined for the winter 
meeting of the South Dakota Press As- 
sociation at Sioux Falls, February 18 
and 19, reads: 

Words of Welcome—Ben Lawshe, 
Secretary Sioux Falls Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Response—J. S. Smith, President 
South Dakota Press Association. 

The School of Printing at State Col- 
lege—Charles D. Byrne, Head of De- 
partment of Printing and Rural Jour- 
nalism. 

International Press Foundation— 
Haven of Rest for Newspaper Men in 
Florida—John H. Craig, Tripp Ledger. 

My Experiences in Going onto a 
Cash in Advance Subscription Basis— 


‘H. R. Carpenter, Beresford Republic. 


Is There Sufficient Profit in Special 
Editions to Pay for Extra Work and 
Expense?—Lydia M. Hornbeck, Center- 
ville Journal. 

How Can the Department of Im- 
migration Be Made More Effective?— 
Hon. I. D. Aldrich, Commissioner of 
Immigration. 

Editors and Teachers—What They 
Have in Common—N. E. Steele, Gen- 
eral Secretary S. D. Educational Asso- 
ciation and Manager S. D. Educational 
Journal. 

Advertising Rates, on What Should 
They be Based to Show a Reasonable 
Profit—Al. L. Adams, Sisseton Courier. 

Government Printing of Envelopes— 
Dean C, Tripler, Canova Herald. 


Should the Press Lead a Movement 
and Join Other Organizations in Stress- 
ing the Advantages of South Dakota— 
J. H. McKeever, Aberdeen Daily News. 


Do the Results Justify the Expense 
and Time Invested in a Stereotype 
Casting Box in a Weekly Office?— 
Ralph M. Horton, Volga Tribune. 


Some Things a Newspaper Can Do 
te Benefit Its Community and State— 
Mark D. Scott, The Sunshine State. 


When Should Local Crime News Be 
Suppressed and What is a Legitimate 
Reason for Such Action?—C. T. Bol- 
stead, Vermillion Plain Talk. 


Frederic E. Murphy, publisher of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, invited the press 
people to a dinner, having arranged 
with former Governor Frank Lowden 
of Illinois to adress the guests. The 
Sioux Falls Chamber of Commerce and 
the newspaper and printing interests 
of Sioux Falls were hosts at a banquet 
to the guests the second evening of 
the convention. 


University Advocates Shorthand. 
At a meeting of the Administrative 
Board of the School of Journalism of 
Columbia University, New York City, 
there was considerable discussion as 
to the best way of encouraging stu- 
dents to learn shorthand, and the fol- 
lowing paragraph will in future ap- 
pear in the School announcement: 


“Candidates are strongly recom- 
mended to acquire a competent knowl- 
edge of shorthand before or after their 
admission to the School. Graduates 
possessing a reasonable proficiency 
will, other things being equal, receive 
first consideration in recommendations 
to positions as reporters.” 
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HON. SAMUEL A. KENDALL 
AUTHOR OF GOVERNMENT 
ENVELOPE PRINTING BILL 


(By W. S. Livengood, Publisher 
Meyersdale Republican, Meyersdale, 
Pa.) 

In selecting Representative Samuel 
A. Kendall of Pennsylvania to intro- 
duce and press to passage a bill (H. 
B. 4478) “to regulate the manufacture, 
printing and sale of envelopes with 
postage stamps embossed thereon,” or, 
in other words, to restrict the unfair 
competition by the Government in the 
matter of printing business addresses 
on envelopes, the National Editorial 
Association acted wisely. 

Representative Kendall, now sery- 
ing his fourth term as a member of 
the House, is one of the hardest work- 
ing and most conscientious members 
of Congress. He is most faithful and 
diligent in serving his constituents 
and the country at large, and, in a 
quiet way, usually accomplishes what 
he undertakes. His sound business 
judgment commands the respect of his 
colleagues, and, although he is sel- 
dom heard in debate on the floor of 
the House, he exerts a powerful influ- 
ence in the shaping of legislation and 
his views and advice are frequently 
sought by leaders of both houses. His 
attitude often has much to do with 
the success or failure of a measure 
that is being pressed for passage. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, he has 
given much study to questions per- 
taining to the postal service, for its 
betterment and for the correction of 
existing wrongs. His championship of 
a bill to put a stop to the unfair and 
unjust competition of the Government 
with private industry in the matter of 
printing envelopes will go a long way 
toward effecting its passage. 

Although accounted a man of wealth 
and prominently connected with large 
business enterprises, Representative 
Kendall is essentially a man of the 
people. Born in obscurity and poverty 
and having had a hard struggle during 
his youth to secure position and edu- 
cation, he knows by actual experience 
how to sympathize with the poor and 
lowly. The laboring man and the 
masses of the common people have no 
truer and more sympathetic friend 
than Congressman Kendall who al- 
ways has their betterment and well- 
being at heart. 

He has aided thousands of World 
War veterans in Straightening out 
their insurance, compensation, bonus 
and other matters pending in the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. He was instrumental 
in securing an Army aeroplane land- 
ing field near Uniontown, Pa., and 
was selected to present it to the United 
States Government in the presence of 
several thousand enthusiastic citizens. 

He has been successful in having the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries ship 
hundreds of thousands of brook trout 
into his district and establish a num- 
ber of trout nurseries in Fayette and 
Somerset counties which have proved 
a great success and attracted interest 
of sportsmen from all over the State. 

During his twelve years’ service as 
a law-maker—four years in the Penn- 
Sylvania Legislature and eight years 
in Congress—Mr. Kendall has always 
stood for the highest moral principles 
and voted in favor of the restriction or 


prohibition of the liquor traffic at 
every opportunity. He has always 
been temperate and upright in his 
private life and honorable in his deal- 
ings with his fellowmen. 


Samuel Austin Kendall was born 
in a log cabin in Greenville Township, 
Somerset County, Pennsylvania. His 
ancestors were hardy pioneers who 
located in the dense forest covering 
the main ridge of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains in this part of Pennsylvania 


HON. SAMUEL A. KENDALL 
Congressman from Pennsylvania who 
introduced the Government Printing 
of Envelopes Bill No. HR4478 


about a century and a half ago. Con- 
ditions of life were still primitive in 
this isolated mountain region when 
the present congressman was born on 
Nov. 1, 1859. Reared on a farm in the 
back woods, where the combined labors 
of parents and children could eke out 
only a scant living, young Kendall had 
few educational or cultural advantages 
during his boyhood. But he had a 
thirst for knowledge and a keen mind 
and profited much by attending the 
district school a few months each win- 
ter until he was nearly grown up, 
when he obtained a place to work for 
his board while he attended a village 
school where the educational stand- 
ards were a little higher. 


At the age of 17 years he qualified 
as a country school teacher, and with 
the money earned by teaching part of 
the year and physical labor during the 
remainder of the year, he eventually 
acquired higher education at Valpa- 
raiso, Ind., and Mount Union College, 
Alliance, Ohio. He continued in the 
teaching profession for 14 years, dur- 
ing the last five years of which period 
he was superintendent of schools at 
Jefferson, Iowa. 


While teaching in Iowa, he married 
Miss Minnie Edith Wiley, an estimable 
young lady of Liscomb, Iowa, who was 
also a teacher. This marriage proved a 
very happy one, Mrs. Kendall being one 
of the best of home-makers, a devoted 
wife and mother and one of the most 
gracious hostesses in Washington sgo- 
ciety. 


Soon after his marriage, Mr. Ken- 
dall returned to his native state and 
county and engaged in the lumber and 
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coal mining industries in company 
with his brother, Jacob L. Kendall. 
The brothers, starting in a small way 
and with little capital achieved phe- 
nomenal success as lumbermen and 
coal operators. They have sawed 
large tracts of lumber in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, West Virginia and 
South Carolina, and have large timber 
holdings in Oregon. Their coal mines 
are located in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and West Virginia, and they have 
also recently become interested in suc- 
cessful oil and gas developments in 
West Virginia. 


Hon. Samuel A. Kendall is vice-pres- 
ident of the Kendall Lumber Company, 
with headquarters in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and mills in the several states above 
named; president of the Kendall Lum- 
ber Corporation, of Roseburg, Oregon; 
treasurer of the Meryersdale Planing 
Mill, of Meyersdale, Pa.; vice-president 
of the Citizens National Bank, of 
Myersdale; president of the Preston 
Railroad Company, a connection of the 
Baltimore and Ohio at Hutton, Md., 
and president of the Alexander & Hast- 
ern Railroad Company, a connection 
of the Baltimore & Ohio at Alexander, 
W. Va. Mr. Kendall is a member of 
the DuQuesne Club, Pittsburgh, and of 
Tancred Commandery, Knights Temp- 
lar, and Syria Temple, Ancient Ar- 
abaic Order of Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine, Pittsburgh. 


In August, 1900 Mr. Kendall estab- 
lished the Meyersdale Republican, the 
leading newspaper of Somerset Coun- 
ty, Pa., which he owned and publish- 
ed until March 1, 1910, when he sold 
it to the present owner and publisher, 
Wm. S. Livengood, who came to it 
from the editorial staff of the Los 
Angeles Times. ‘ 


Mr. Kendall has always been a Re- 
publican in polities. He served two 
terms aS a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly from Somerset Coun- 
ty, 1899 to 1903, and was elected to the 
66th Congress in 1918 as Representa- 
tive of the 23rd Pennsylvania District, 
consisting of Somerset, Fayette and 
Greene counties, and re-elected to the 
67th, 68th and 69th Congresses, being 
at present the Representative of the 
24th district, consisting of Somerset 
and Fayette Counties. All signs point 
to his re-election in 1926 to the 70th 
Congress, with little opposition, as his 
record in Congress is very satisfactory 
to the great mass of citizens of Somer- 
set and Fayette counties, without re- 
gard to politics. 


Mr. Kendall is very loyal to his 
home town, Meyersdale, where he 
maintains a residence. He also has a 
summer home at his birthplace in 
Greenville Township, about eight 
miles from Meyersdale. While in 
Washington during sessions of Con- 
eress Representative and Mrs. Ken- 
dall and children are at home at the 
Highland Apartments. The household 
consists, besides Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
dall, of their daughter, Mrs. Grace 
Angus, widow of Rev. H. B. Angus, of 
Philadelphia, and her two young chil- 
dren, Bettie and Kendall Angus, and 
the two stalwart sons of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendall, Samuel A. Kendall, Jr., and 
John Wiley Kendall, who are asso- 
ciated with their father in his various 
business enterprises and have relieved 
him of most of his business cares since 
he entered upon his career as a con- 
gressman. 
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SURPRISE 0. K. INNEWS 
IF SUBSTANCE IS ALSO 
PRESENT, SAYS AP HEAD 


(Address by Kent Cooper, General 
Manager of the Associated, Press, be- 
fore meeting of the state members.) 

By your leave I will commen: upon 
what I believe to be desirable attain- 
ment, the journalistic standards upon 
which we should strive for this attain- 
ment, and the test that must be ap- 
plied to the men who do the work. 
Then with your patience I will point 
out to you how I believe we must car- 
ry on. Last and of great importance 
I will refer to something that is quite 
personal to you. 

First, let me say that the ideals of 
this service, the fundamentals of its 
mission were conceived and set down 
long ago. Weare plowing in old fields, 
ambitious for greater harvests. The 
soil is veritably saturated with old 
principles, but I believe it is receptive 
for producing from the sreds of new 
ideas. It is my contention that respect 
for and loyalty to those old principles 
beret new ideas through the fervent 
determination that the idealism of 
yesterday may remain a strong prac- 
tical force in our work of today. 

It is our opportunity in the Asso- 
ciated Press to interpret those ideals 
with whatever vigor we possess 
‘owards creating a greater organiz- 
ation. Now it ought to amaze and dis- 
appoint you if my own efforts, for ex- 
ample, had no tinge of modernism, but 
vou need have no fear that it is a 
destructive modernism. It is my hope 
that it can be appraised as a construc- 
tive modernism based upon and 
cemented to the organization’s funda- 
mentals. I believe that the members 
cannot object to such a conesption of 
the opportunity that is ours. In the 
very nature of things our work as- 
sumes a militant progression, and must 
do so to keep step with a changing 
world. 

The journalistic standards upon 
which The Associated Press work is 
based are so well known in the pres- 
ent company that it would be super- 
fluous to point them out at any length. 
I choose to say that there are only 
two standards in the entire field of 
journalism, and J choose to refer to 
them as, first, AP. Second all the 
others. Because it started first and 
started right, because it came into 
being when broad and sound journal- 
ism first found itself in America, it 
has had only to maintain the even 
tenor of its way. Others that came 
later felt they had to be different in 
order to attract. 

News has two elements—surprise and 
substance. Throughout the years The 
Associated Press has been and is now 
stressing its efforts on the subs‘ance 
rather than upon the celerity with 
which it springs the surprise. Sub- 
stance offers opportunity for fine treat- 
ment, the application of intelligence in 
its preparation for the market that it 
may not be a crude product. and of 
course it must be the truth in order to 
have any substance at all. Sound and 
sane treatment of the substance in 
news, therefore, accentuates the el- 
ement of surprise. Being a creditable 
product it never dulls the desire for 


the surprise so far as the reader is 
concerned. On the other hand, stress- 
ing the element of surprise lowers the 
quality of the substance. Anyone can 


ery “wolf” once when there is no 
“wolf.” There will be surprise but no 
substance. He can ery “wolf” again 


when there is no wolf and again there 
may be surprise, but no substance. 
But a third time and thereafter the 
layman will not be surprised by a cry 
from that quarter. 


KENT COOPER 
General Manager, Associated Press 


I have said that others in this busi- 
ness have thus felt that their product 
must be different from the AP in order 
to be saleable. If they had applied 
themselves to improve the substance 
rather than to jumping surprises, and 
if the AP had stayed where it was in 
its treatment of the substance, I am 
really in doubt as to where the AP 
would have been today. But the AP 
profited by the mistake of its compet- 
itors. They did not try to compete 
upon the element in which The Asso- 
ciated Press had found strength. 
What good does it do to be so speedy 
that you can run circles around your 
competitor if in doing so you get only 
yourself dizzy and fall and break your 
neck while your competitor survives 
and thrives? 


Now don’t misunderstand me when I 
say that celerity is not of first im- 
portance. My associates on The Asso- 
ciated Press staff would never con- 
firm any fear that you might have to 
the effect that I don’t want to be 
first with the news. As a matter of 
fact, I spent my first ten years in The 
Associated Press in trying to speed up 
the delivery of the news. I realized 
that if truth could be dispatched and 
delivered as quickly as, or quicker 
than, half truth or falsehood, the scales 
would preponderan’ly favor the pur- 
veyor of truth. There wes the same 
urge to do this as there is in you in 
your continued support of The Asso- 
ciated Press, viz, support of an ideal. 
So for ten years I made myself forego 
news work which I loved, for traffic 
work of which I knew little, but which 
I sensed as an all important endeavor 


23 
to be undertaken in the AP at that 
particular time. Of course, then, I 


think speed essential in this business 
but never, never at the sacrifice of ac- 
curacy. In passing from this comment 
on The Associated Press standard of 
accuracy in the news I say that it al- 
ways must be stressed first. 

The work of the news staff of The 
Associated Press is solely that of ob- 
taining and selecting the news. The 
complexities of the various depart- 
ments of newspaper manufacture which 
confront you fortunately do not con- 
front us. I say fortunately, for the 
reason that even in its apparently 
simple mission of being reporter, the 
work is one of such world wide ac- 
tivity as to offer sufficient complex- 
ities as it is. It is the business of the 
management to keep the task a simple 
one, consisting of good reporting, which 
means true as well as competent re- 
porting. And what is a competent 
reporter? I believe that a competent 
reporter is one who has the ability im- 
mediately to perceive the multitu- 
dinous interesting things of life, and 
whose urge and ability is to picture 
to others by adequate and competent 
expression. those same _ interesting 
things. 

He must not stage the incidents kim- 
self, nor embellish the scene, nor con- 
ceive the plot, but must in a flash view 
the scene, perceive the plot and ac- 
curately, promptly and engagingly por- 
tray all of it for those who did not 
see it or theretofore know it. 

His particular ability should not con- 
sist of the urge to create the interest- 
ing novel situations which he reports, 
but to sense them instantly when they 
actually occur in real life. One field is 
that of the dramatist or novelist; the 
other the field of the journalist. When 
he who aspires to remain true to jour- 
nalistic standards adopts the imagin- 
ation of the other field in his journal- 
istic work, he not only discredits him- 
self but he discredits his profession. 

Of all the requisites for a good re- 
porter I put first a mental urgency, 
an intense compelling force from with- 
in that brings contentment while on 
the job and fretfulness when not. 
Mental urgency is that compelling 
force which gives genius its opportu- 
nity. All men who achieve must have 
the urge to give expression to their 
genius. A great river, winding its way 
to the sea, is fine to look upon, but it 
is magnificent with impelling majesty 
when it shows its usefulness in the 
generation of electric power. A brain 
full of knowledge is fine to contem- 
plate, but idle equipment for a reporter 
if he hasn’t the urge of which I speak. 

I repeat this word “urgency” fre- 
quently. To me “mental urgency” is 
the very essence of the power that 
brings achievement. And what busi- 
ness in all the world needs the use of 
“mental urgency” in all the elements 
of its task more than journalism needs 
it? 

With such reference as I have made 
to the standards that are to be fol- 
lowed in what we hope to attain in 
the old fields, and with a sketch of 
the reportorial ability that I hope will 
respond to the task before us, I want 
briefly to indicate to you wherein new 
harvest in old fields may be obtained. 

Granted that the subjects to be re- 
ported are decent I know of none that 
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have interest that need be excluded, 
the only remaining element to be con- 
sidered is whether the thing is true. 
This leaves a tremendous field. 

If you study the early selection of 
news by The Associated Press, you will 
find that among the tests to be ap- 
plied to the availability of any happen- 
ing was whether or not it was spon- 
taneous in its origin. Applying to the 
news the dictionary definition of this 
word, it means news that has inherent 
qualities without external efficient 
cause. I suppose, for example, that a 
fire, or a murder, or a storm would 
beyond question be reportable as spon- 
taneous. At least the early selection 
of news was from happenings of that 
kind. 

With due respect to the intentions 
of early thought, The Associated Press 
does not today confine its activities to 
any such narrow interpretation of its 
opportunity. I hope to see it go fur- 
ther than it has gone, and I believe 
you join in that hope. 

For example, a narrow interpreta- 
tion of Associated Press work in con- 
nection with the airplane flight to 
Hawaii would cause to be reported the 
hop-off, and the fact that it and its 
crew were picked up adrift after hav- 
ing been given up as lost. A little 
broader interpretation would admit 
anything of interest that occurred to 
them while adrift, or that there were 
persistent efforts to save them. All of 
this was obtained. Competent re- 
porters interviewed the airmen, and 
told their story for them. Not, how- 
ever, by any interpretation of the 
meaning of the word spontaneous 
could the story which Commander 
Rogers himself wrote for The Asso- 
ciated Press be acceptable. It was not 
spontaneous. It was written because 
we asked him to write it— we urged 
him to write it, and begged him to 
write it. When a man of the sea, or 
the air, or the mountain, or the plains, 
sits down to write his own story in his 
own words of a perilous adventure that 
was his very own, you get something 
more than just what happened. You 
know what manner of man met peril, 
and how he faced it; you get the clear 
ring of a personality, humble or great. 
What he says tells much; what he 


leaves unsaid tells something too. 
There is even interest in how -he 
tells it. 


Well, you all saw the Rogers story. 
An Associated Press precedent was 
broken in the way it was delivered to 
you, for it carried over it the line “By 
Commander John Rogers,” etc. I had 
urged that he write it, and ordered, in 
case he did write it, that his name be 
carried as the author. If any member 
of The Associated Press objected to 
this, I have yet to hear from him. 

Another example exists in the John 
Bouman story. Bouman is The Asso- 
ciated Press man sent to Spitzbergen 
to report the efforts to rescue Amund- 
sen. He didn’t go to get Amundsen’s 
own story because we all knew Amund- 
sen had sold his own story in advance. 
The Associated Press man went be- 
cause a government was sending a res- 
cue expedition, and there was news 
in how it tried to do it, and whether 
it succeeded. That was in no way 
Amundsen’s story. But you all know 
what happened to Bouman. When the 
story of Bouman’s privations and ad- 
venture came to me in his own matter- 


of-fact words, I didn’t file it away and 
forget it. It was sent to you so that 
you could print it if you wanted to. 
And many of you did print it. 

There has been criticism of our send- 
ing this out. The criticisms range all 
the way from saying that we should 
not stress our failures by offering 
alibis, to saying that publication of it 
will anger the Norwegian government. 
Of course all men cannot agree. I 
don’t know yet how you feel about it, 
but perhaps you will tell me today. 

The Associated Press news report 
must express itself in terms of world- 
wide activities of all the people every- 
where. I mean to intensify on that. 
To do it best I want to go back to the 
people themselves, the people in every 
clime, to get the real news of what is 
going on. I cannot be content alone 
with the story of what governments 
are doing, important as that is. Time 
was when governments disposed of 
their subjects and the people waited to 
see what was going to happen to them. 
A world war changed that. Now most 
governments are waiting to see what 
the people are going to do with them. 
Thus I contend the basis of news 
comes from what the people are doing 
and saying. The story of that today 
will be the story of what the govern- 
ment will be doing a year hence. And 
I want to get the story NOW, not next 
year. 

If any of you discount the impor- 
tance of world news and national news 
you can only consistently by lesser 
degree discount the importance of 
state or local news. By whatever de- 
gree you do that you militate by the 
same degree against fulfillment of your 
opportunity and your mission. You 
militate against the attainment of a 
better understanding of and among 
mankind. 

Perhaps your readers tell you for- 
eign news, for example, is dry reading. 
Some foreign news may be, because it 
is poorly told. Its appeal may be to 
the disinterested, so obviously it must 
be of such substance and of such 
method of portrayal as to intrigue the 
disinterested to become interested. I 
confidently believe that a fact story 
from any country, including any corner 
of our own, can be so entertainingly 
told as to create the same appetite for 
more as the reader enjoys in waiting 
for the next installment of the fiction 
story. The only necessity is in getting 
an intriguing subject for the news 
story, and then telling the story in a 
really engaging manner. 

As for getting the subjects, let me 
quote from instructions sent to our 
foreign bureaus recently: 

“The foreign bureaus are to draw 
us a daily picture of what is happen- 
ing in and interesting the people of 
the countries they cover. The pic- 
ture is to be along broad lines, repre- 
senting fully the life of the peoples it 
depicts, their varied activities and in- 
terests, their joys and troubles, their 
devotions and their amusements, their 
work and their play. This means that 
the foreign bureaus are to give us 
news features, human interest stories, 
concerning the people of low as well 
as high estate.” 

I could give other instances. Some 
of these suggestions of new harvests 
may seem visionary, but only if they 
can’t be competently followed and en- 
gagingly written will I admit they are 


not practical. A thing worth striving 
for is that all news may not be destruc- 
tive. There ought to be much that is 
constructive to help balance matters. 

I come now to that which is quite 
personal to you. A majority of mem- 
bers of The Associated Press are hold- 
ers of a membership that was original- 
ly granted to a predecessor. Perhaps 
this predecessor has passed on. I do 
know that in the long list of charter 
members of the AP only few remain. 
I have personally found it profitable to 
read much of the correspondence that 
passed between the members and the 
management more than a quarter of a 
century ago concerning this Asso- 
ciated Press child of theirs. Profitable, 
yes; but of far more importance I 
found it inspiring. Many of them were 
stalwarts in a cause well worth while. 
They had had their fill at being ex- 
ploited by a privately owned news as- 
sociation which could charge them 
anything it liked. They had only to 
pay and take what they could get. So 
like the patriots of ’76 they had their 
revolution against tyranny—a tyranny 
that might still be yours even in a 
more aggravated form had not they 
forged this chain of cooperation which 
is yours of today. 

It has been my good fortune to know 
many of these older publishers and it 
has been an extreme of good fortune 
for me to know intimately and to love 
a man who denied himself great riches 
or most any other position he might 
care to seek but who steadfastly kept 
on maintaining both the texture and 
the ideals of the AP. I refer to Mel- 
ville E. Stone. No reference to him 
that I could make would adequately 
express the debt that all American 
journalism owes to him. 

So these early members of the AP 
have left something to you, something 
tangible, but something too of tradi- 
tion. 
hardy because its members took it 
through a struggle against a compet- 
itor which was privately owned and 
which was answerable only to its in- 
dividual owner. I see no such struggle 
ahead now for the way has been shown 
to you and to the management. But 
I wish I could impress upon you how 
intently the entire staff of The Asso- 
ciated Press is living, thinking, dream- 
ing, planning of a greater AP. And 
no dreams or plans can come true in 
this organization unless you will that 
they shall. Without the full mede of 
loyalty, without an attitude that will 
cause you to breathe the spirit as well 
as the letter of the by-laws you will 
have a weak AP no matter how the 
staff may strive to make it strong. Its 
form of organization puts so much 
upon you and grants you so much that 
the staff which The Associated Press 
employs can do little in comparison 
with what you can do. You should no 
more stand for disloyalty or disinter- 
est toward the AP on the part of one 
of your staff'than you would stand for 
his disloyalty or disinterest toward 
your own paper. For The Associated 
Press is merely a department of your 
own paper. It is a part of your prop- 
erty. 

We want to help you interest your 
staffs in a greater cooperation with The 
Associated Press and we have asked 
you ‘how we can do this. We asked 
1200 members, for example, to request 
their staffs to write something about 


The Associated Press became 
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or for the Service Bulletin and we got 
three replies. That fact ought to in- 
terest you. In a year I expect to re- 
peat that request and if there is no 
response it will mean that you haven’t 
helped. 

A good staff will become a discour- 
aged staff if the man who owns the 
works lacks interest, and it will be an 
encouraged staff in the same degree 
that the owner shows that he, too, is 
pulling for success. 

I stress the fact that The Associated 
Press is cooperative, or it is nothing 
at all, and never would have been any- 
thing at all. 

You seem to pay assessments willing- 
ly enough, and I know that you have 
personal loyalty to the ideals for which 
The Associated Press stands. The 
trouble is that with some of you your 


own personal feeling does not reach - 


down to the staffs of your papers as 
it must do if we are to have the full 
measure of your cooperation. If you 
did that in full measure it would take 
no unusual vision to see that The As- 
sociated Press could be much more 
efficient than it is. 

I like to use the word “militancy.” 
There is something in the very nature 
of this word based upon its idealism 
out of which there seems a fervor— 


if not the fervor of the crusader, cer- © 


tainly the fervor of him who militant- 
ly directs his efforts to attain success. 
So far as the staff is concerned, I 
give you renewed assurances here and 
now. Assurances so far as you are 
concerned must come from you. 


FORT BRAGG, CAL., PAPER 
CHANGES POLICY; GETS 
RESULTS FROM CAMPAIGN 


Six hundred new subscribers have 
been added to the subscription list of 
the Fort Bragg (Cal.) News, due to a 
recent campaign. Mrs. Grace S. Bur- 
rows, business manager, states that 
many old accounts were brought up to 
date, also, as a result of the campaign. 
In a statement to The United States 
Publisher, she says: 

“We do not in general -believe in 
these intensive campaigns but in this 
instance the time seemed ripe to push 
the matter. We came into this terri- 
tory two years ago and bought the 
News, then a very much run down af- 
fair, and have built up one of the most 
influential papers in the county. This 
is an old, old section of the country 
and the people are slow to take up a 
new idea but we find now that our new 
subscribers are very much interested 
and we do not at all regret putting on 
the campaign.” 

Elmer W. Burrows, editor of the 
News, having died in December, Mrs. 
Burrows now conducts the paper alone 
and has strong support fromthe busi- 
ness men of the town. 

‘The News carries these lines at the 
bottom of its business stationery: 

“A newspaper representative of the 
entire Mendocino Coast section and 
covering an industrial and farming 
territory 70 miles in length. Fort 
Bragg is a modern city of 3,500 in the 
center of this territory, is the head- 
quarters of the largest redwood lum- 
bering industry on the Pacific coast, 
and enjoys a monthly payroll of over 
$200,000.00. The News is read by a 
prosperous people who always have 
money with which to buy.” 


12-EM COLUMN PLEASES; 
GETTING AD COPY EARLY 


F. A. Bryce, president of the Inde- 
pendent Publishing Co., Grand Ledge, 
Mich., is one of those publishers who 
believes in application of the golden 
rule and has shown it by sending the 
United States Publisher his views on 
two subjects that are being considered 
by many of his brethren of the press 
today, the change to a 12-em column 


F. A. BRYCE 
Pres., Independent Publishing Co. 
Grand Ledge, Mich. 


and the question how to get advertisers 
to turn in copy early. This spirit is 
one which we hope other publishers 
will manifest and thus help the fra- 
ternity in solving other problems. His 
letter follows: 


“Grand Ledge, Michigan, 
“United States Publisher: 


“T note in your columns considerable 
discussion relative to the 12-em col- 
umn and the statement of some pub- 
lishers that they are considering the 
change. It may therefore be interest- 
ing to note our experience. The writer 
came to Grand Ledge the middle of 
last June and purchased the Grand 
Ledge Times and the Grand Ledge 
Independent, merging the former with 
the latter. Both these papers were 
seven columns of the 13-em measure. 
One week after the consolidation, we 
changed the measure to 12-ems, In 
doing so we estimated that we would 
gain practically another page on the 
same sheet of paper, 64 columns in 
place of 56. One of the main objects 
was to be able to give a better paper 
and yet have more space to sell. 


“Many have raised the question about 
the composition, believing that the 12- 
em measure would mean more hand 
justification and a consequent slowing 
up of the machine composition. On 
the contrary we have experienced only 
favorable results. The matter of 
composition was not changed to any 
discernible extent. Every bit of for- 
eign advertising is made suitable for 
the 12-em column and the changing 
over of local matter is encumbered 
with slight difficulty. Our chases had 
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to be cut out a little to admit of the 
added column, but had ample stock, 
as is the case generally with good 
steel chases. 


“We found that the people all took 
kindly to the alteration. Not one ad- 
vertiser made any objection to the 
slight narrowing of the columns. How- 
ever, instead of permitting us to get 
by with eight pages as we had hoped, 
it proved to be one of the elements 
which combined to increase our busi- 
regularly and during the heavy season 
ran eighteen pages. The 12-em sup- 
ported by good mat service and good 
news service makes in our judgment 
an ideal make up. It is certainly much 
easier to give advertising good position 
with the 12-em 8 column page rather 
than the 13-em 7 column page. 


Advertising Contracts. 


“We put a scheme into effect here 
which to our knowledge has never 
before been worked and our experience 
may be of value to others. Late copy 
for advertisements is the bane of the 
weekly publisher. And not only is 
late copy a serious hampering, but 
very often this is coupled with alto- 
gether undue chasing in order to get 
the copy. When in the publishing 
game some years ago the writer intro- 
duced a sliding scale of advertising 
rates, each half day nearer publication 
day the rate went up. This worked 
out finely, but the idea of penalty for 
late copy prevailed somewhat. Hence 
we devised the scheme of a premium 
for early copy, rather than a penalty 
for late copy. This premium we placed 
at a figure sufficient to make the cus- 
tomer take notice. When our rates 
were put into effect we were publish- 
ing Fridays. We now publish Thurs- 
days, but have not changed the copy 
dates, and our customers are so prompt 
that we have not needed to do so. Our 
proposition is for the contract adver- 
tiser only. : 


“Every contract advertiser—and we 
have fifty of them in this little town 
of 3,500 inhabitants—automatically re- 
ceives 15% discount from the price of 
his contract by getting his advertising 
copy in Mondays. Tuesdays there is 
a 5% discount. This might at first 
glance seem to place a limiting influ- 
ence on the salesmanship of advertis- 
ing. It docs not so work out, and it 
has such a compelling influence on 
those having contracts that they give 
much better attention to their adver- 
tising than they do when they can 
procrastinate the job, and squeeze it 
into a last minute matter. 


“We operate two linotypes and two 
on the floor. It would be impossible 
for our force to make any headway 
with the amount of advertising handled 
each week under the old dilatory sys- 
tem. As it is, when the news receipts 
are lightest as in the early part of 
the week, the machines and force are 
are as busy as at any time in the week 
working on the advertising and when 
the crush of news comes in the ad- 
vertising is practically all out of the 
way. We find this system A-1 and 
when you consider that we put out 
16 and 18 pages for our holiday weeks, 
and without any increase of force, 
you may well know that the organiza- 
tion was working without any light 
spots. 

F., A. Bryce.” 
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EDITORIAL PAGE EXCESS 
BAGGAGE, SAYS SNELSON, 
MONTANA DAILY EDITOR 


(By P. B. Snelson, editor of the Bil- 
lings, Mont., Gazette.) 

It is nearly a year since we dis- 
carded the editorial page. When we 
have an editorial to publish we slap 
it on page one, as a rule, although in 
instances we have run them in the 
news columns with heads on them just 
as we would handle news. 

We are not trying to set an example 
for any one else. Our action was sole- 
ly to solve problems of our own, the 
most pressing at the time having been 
that of space. After a very thorough 
investigation we were forced to reach 
the decision that in Gazette territory 
the editorial page was functioning 
principally as a feature and we were 
at the time using no other features 
except one comic strip, because we 
were so limited on space that we had 
difficulty in getting all the news into 
the paper. 

The Gazette is published morning, 
evening and Sunday and we try to 
get into every issue the news of the 
world, nation, state and city. 

So after we had become convinced 
that the value of the editorial must be 
adjudged upon a feature basis, we 
eliminated the editorial page and put 
in news instead. 

Space is better now, but instead of 
reinstating the editorial page we have 
enlarged upon other features, another 
comic strip, a sport feature, a daily 
short story. 

We have never had a written com- 
plaint or protest at the elimination of 
the editorial page. Our output of ed- 
itorials has been fully 95 per cent less 
since we discarded the editorial page. 
We have received commendatory let- 
ters upon our action, one, I recall, 
from as far away as Rhode Island. 
We have been honored with ponder- 
ous and remonstrative editorials in 
many estimable newspapers in which 
we were branded as editors who don’t 
think. 

To that extent we were misjudged. 
We did considerable thinking before 
we ditched the old time editorial page 
which had had its place in the Gazette 
from the first date of issue, more than 
40 years. We half expected, some of 
us may have hoped, that we would be 
forced to put it back in because of the 
clamor that would result. 

We took ourselves too seriously. 
Now and then I meet some one who 
remarks that he or she misses the ed- 
itorial page. But not many, and I 
meet a lot of people. 


During our investigation of the 
value of the editorial page to us, we 
found this: That if we expressed a 
reader’s views, he approved; if we ex- 
pressed an opposite view, he got mad, 
if sufficiently interested, else dismissed 
it from mind with either mental or 
verbal disapproval. If he was not in- 
terested either one way or the other, 
be proceeded with the remainder of 
the paper calm and undisturbed. 


When we were discussing the prop- 
osition of discarding the editorial page, 
one member of the staff, an old timer, 
loudly protested. He thought the ed- 
itorial page the best thing in any paper. 
I said to him: “Well, Bill, the Kansas 


City Star has fine editorials. It is 
politically independent, but right now 
is supporting some Republican admin- 
istration plans. 

“You are a Democrat. How long 
would you have to read the Kansas 
City Star before it would swing you 
into a state of mind where you would 
vote the Republican ticket?” 

Bill admitted that it would be a long 
time, and at that he read the Kansas 
City Star every day. 

So we are perfectly willing to print 
the news and let the people do their 


P. B. SNELSON 
Editor, Gazette, Billings, Mont. 


own thinking. At the same time we 


are in the paradoxical position of 
clinging to the old order of things to 
the extent that we retain the right to 
publish editorials now and then. 

But we are getting along, if not bet- 
ter, at least equally as well as when 
we had an editorial page; we have 
more space in which to print news and 
other features and our readers are 
apparently as well pleased as ever. 


Editors of Illinois, Attention. 
Please do not forget to have Paul R. 
Goddard given credit in the member- 
ship contest when you remit your 
membership dues to the National Ed- 
itorial Association. If you do not make 
the request the credit will not be 
given. If any prizes are won in the 
contest I agree to donate same to the 
Illinois Press Association. 
Paul R. Goddard, 
Vice-President for Illinois 
of the N. H. A. 


Newsprint Production High. 

All previous newsprint production 
records were broken last year when 
the total North American output was 
3,162,000 tons or nine percent more 
than in 1924. The North American 
consumption was equivalent to 98 per- 
cent of the production, according to 
the report of R. S. Kellogg at the an- 
nual meeting of the News Print Serv- 
ice Bureau in Montreal, Jan. 29. 
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“RETURNS” CAUSE GREAT 
WASTE, SCHMID STATES 
AT THE A. N. P. A. MEET 


“The greatest abuse in the newspa- 
per business has always been the 
‘return privilege,’ and the drain upon 
the resources of the newspapers in- 
cident to this privilege has been a 
great burden to the publishers,’ John 
M. Schmid, business manager of the 
Indianapolis Star, told members of the © 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation at the recent meeting at White 
Sulphur Springs. 

“The paper I represent has always 
been a big newspaper in number of 
pages, and only last month averaged 
approximately 43 eight-column pages 
per issue. 

“When I assumed the management 
of the circulation department of the 
News, newspaper agents throughout 
Indiana, handling local and foreign pa- 
pers, were making big profits on ‘junk,’ 
which by long standing custom was 
given in the form of newspapers they 
were supposed to sell. 

“Hxcessive return privileges, for 
which the paper received nothing, and 
for which it took no circulation credit, 
amounted on paper alone to over 650,- 
000 pounds the preceding year. This 
meant a waste of about $13,500 annual- 
ly at the current price of paper in 
those days. 

“Excessive transportation charges 
figured at an average of % cent per 
pound, cost about $4,800 more, and 
wrapping paper, twine, and extra cost 
of handling these excess returns, cost 
an additional $1.000—a total of $19,300. 

“Tf this practice were in effect today, 
the loss would perhaps reach the enor- 
mous sum of one hundred thousand 
dcllars a year. Today, we are on a 
non-returnable basis, with more than 
100 percent increase in circulation. 

“Our daily average shrinkage in Oc- 
tober 1925, was only 421 copies in the 
way of ‘returns,’ in face of World 
Series extras. 

“There are of course achievements 
of other newspapers along similar 
lines. If your newspaper so far excels 
others in its field, it will create for 
itself so strong a demand that readers 
will have it, and if on a non-return- 
able basis, the dealer will push its 
sale to the utmost. 


“As long aS newspapers are pub- 
lished, the ‘return privilege’ must re- 
ceive the most serious consideration. 


““Over-runs’ and ‘left-overs,’ are 
largely due to having too many edi- 
tions. The tendency in cities where 
there is a large street or dealer sale, 
is to issue frequent editions, so-called 
‘extras,’ when there is little justifica- 
tion for such an edition, and due to ex- 
changes from one edition to another 
the surplus copies pile up. 

“With a little closer co-operation be- 
tween editorial and circulation depart- 
ments, this abuse can be cut down 
very materially.” 


Advertising Slogan Prize. 

The management of the Chicago 
Tribune offered a prize of a watch 
suitably inscribed, to the man or 
woman in the Tribune organization 
who submitted a suitable slogan to be 
used for advertising purposes during 
the year 1926. 
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A. L. BOWEN ACCOUNTS 
FOR FRONT PAGE NEWS; 
SAYS COUNTRY APES N. Y. 


A. L. Bowen, editorial writer for the 
Illinois State Journal at Springfield, 
declares that “we” 
ape New York 
manners and 
tastes and that is 
why the Valen- 
tinos and Berlins 
appear “with 
their indifferent 
and meaningless 
doings” on _ the 
front pages of 
newspapers. 

“T am constrain- 
ed to ask why are 
Valentino’s com- 
ings and goings 
in Paris a matter 
of any importance 
in this country?” 
he asks. “Likewise why are the com- 
ings and goings of Irving Berlin and 
his bride of such importance as to 
warrant the senseless activity of news- 
paper editors and repor‘ers? 


“Our metropolitan newspapers that 
have their own correspond’ nts pay im- 
mense tolls for cables about these two 
objects of no consequence to the major- 
ity of American people. 


“Valentino is the guest of honor of 
a Parisian editor. He treats the guests 
with indifference and gives his time 
to a dancer. The New York newspa- 
pers regard that as news, worthy of 
a lot of money to get it across the At- 
lantic and into their columns. The 
Berlins sail away and are forced by 
the curious to keep within their cabin. 
At Cherbourg they are met by a bat- 
tallion of newspaper men and photog- 
raphers but refuse to show themselves. 
Meanwhile they send back inane radio 
messages that ‘we are extremely hap- 
py. It all gets black headlines. 

“Why is all this? I am wondering. 
Valentino, at the end of his rope, and 
no longer a drawing card in the mo. 
tion picture hous’s, generally ad- 
mitted by patrons of pictures to ke a 
supercilious cad without dramatic 
talent, is engaged in recapitalizing his 
waning fortunes through a spurious 
and questionable form of publicity. Do 
you believe that there are enough 
people in this country who care a 
farthing whether he goes to a party 
in the Montmartre district and there 
deports himself as a low brow to jus- 
tify the expenditure of money for cable- 
grams and correspondents’ time? 

“At any rate there are aS many and 
as important people who are intercsted 
in the daily work of the worth while 
men and women of the earth; those 
who write great books, paint fascinat- 
ing pictures, extract from nature the 
secrets of health, human happiness and 
material prosperity. The discoveries 
of science receive scanty attention 
when the shadow of a Valentino crosses 
the pathway of the metropolitan news- 
paper. 

“Irving Berlin has written music 
that has charmed a multitude. He is 
the possessor of some talent. He has 
worked his way from the very lowest 
economic stratum to a position of inde- 
pendence. His bride is the daughter 
of a certain rich man whose origin 


A. L. Bowen 


was not much above the stratum from 
which Berlin sprang. Aside from the 
announcement of their marriage and 
the unforgiving attitude of the father, 
there has been no news in this event 
worthy of the fuss that has been ex- 
pended upon it. Who cares whether 
Clarence H. Mackay forgives his 
daughter or not? Of what importance 
is it any way, if he does or doesn’t? 
Probably there are scores of cases of 
similar character in the middle and 
lower economic levels of New York 
city, infinitely more romantic and im- 
pressive and of concern to a large num- 
ber of intimates. Out here in the corn 
country we have never seen Irving 
Berlin. We know Clarence H. Mackay, 
if we patronize a Postal Telegraph 
office, and notice his big picture on 
the walls. We do not know his 
daughter. Corn at seventy cents a 
bushel and a surplus that keeps the 
price down worry us much more. If 
the Berlins and the Mackays lived in 
Chicago in relatively the same position 
they held in New York city their elop- 
ment would have been treated as a 
news item for a day or two, and then 
dismissed. New York scarcely would 
have deigned to notice it. But when 
it happens in New York city metro- 
politan newspapers label it as the real 
stuff and deluge us with pages of tire- 
some detail. 

“Tt is the conceit, the egotism of the 
great city imposing itself upon the 
yokel outland above Yonkers and the 
inferiority complex of the yokel out- 
land that heeds it. “We ape New York 
manners and tastes. It sets approval 
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upon the drama, the picture, the paint- 
ing, the styles of attire and even news. 
If it comes out of Gotham we accept 
it. That’s why we find the Valentinos 
and Berlins on the front pages with 
their indifferent and meaningless 
doings.” 


DEMOCRAT, TOLEDO, ILL., 
CHANGES ITS PUBLISHER 


The newspaper and printing busi- 
ness of the Minor L. Smith Printing 
Company, which has been publishing 
the Toledo (Ill.) Democrat, was sold 
recently and possession taken January 
1 by the purchaser, J. M. Drakeford, 
formerly a linotype operator on the 
Democrat. Mr. Smith, after spending 
seven years with the paper, four in 
partnership with W. H. Niccum and 
the past three as sole owner, is taking 
a month’s vacation and will then take 
up some new position. He may decide 
to enter the employ of some paper as 
a manager or in some other capacity 
and anyone needing a capable young 
man with his experience would do 
well to get in touch with him. 


‘‘Newspaper For Sale, Cheap.’’ 
An editor recently wrote a “puff” for 
the belle of the ball saying, “her 
dainty feet were encased in shoes that 
might have been taken for fairy 
boots.” The blundering compositor 


made it read, “her dirty feet were in- 
cased in shoes that might have been 
taken for ferry boats.”—South Dakcta 
Rural Press and Print Shop. 


300 fine, cheery rooms with bath and running ice water 
All equipment new and of the best. Dining Room and Cafeteria 


service at moderate prices. 


RATES: 


Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Sprinfield, Illinois 


Single $2.50 to $4.00. 
FINEST HOTEL IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Double $4.50 to $7.00 
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A. S. N. E. PRESENTS 
ANALYSES OF MANY 
EDITORIAL PROBLEMS 


Interpretive journalism, the value of 
syndicated features, 
reader by appeal to his instincts, 
scientific and historic background for 
the reporter, politics and the press— 
these are but a few of the topics dealt 
with specifically by some and touched 
on indirectly by other speakers at the 
annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors held Jan- 
uary 15 and 16 at Washington, D. C. 


President Casper S. Yost announced 
that the board would probably meet 
during the next month, when it would 
elect officers. Neither Mr. Yost nor 
E. C. Hopwood, secretary, is a can- 
didate for re-election. A motion was 
approved that the society send Mr. 
Yost to the Press Congress of the 
World in Geneva next September as 
the society’s representative. 


All four directors whose terms ex- 
pired at the meeting were re-elected. 
These were besides Messrs. Yost and 
Hopwood, HE. 8S. Beck, Chicago Tribune, 
and Arthur M. Howe, Brooklyn Eagle. 


Upon a suggestion that the society 
change its custom of meeting in Wash- 
ington, Tom Wallace of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal reminded the editors 
that meeting at different places each 
year would have a tendency to award 
the meetings to the cities bidding 
highest and that it was likely that 
under such a plan local entertainment 
would consume most of the period for 
meeting. The directors will name the 
next place of meeting without further 
conference with the membership. 

Chairman Howe of the committee on 
journalism schools gave a report of 
the recent New York meeting of the 
teachers of journalism. Paul Bellamy, 
managing editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on integrity of the press, re- 
ported for his committee. David 
Lawrence, president of the new asso- 
ciation of syndicates, presented the 
syndicate viewpoint. 

President Yost, in giving his annual 
address, declared that while the society 
is an influence for the ethical better- 
ment of newspaper conduct, there are 
difficulties in the way of concrete and 
rapid accomplishment. Since it-is a 
society of men rather than of news- 
papers, the members have varied views 
as to what is right, he said in explain- 
ing one difficulty. He declared another 
difficulty to be that enforcement of 
ethical principles is neither, feasible 
nor desirable. 

“Tt is not feasible for a number of 
reasons,’ he explained. “Our canons 
apply only to newspapers. They have 
nothing to do with individual conduct. 
We are not a society of newspapers, 
as I have said. We cannot try news- 
papers. Most of us are not in such 
complete personal control of the news- 
papers with which we are associated 
that we can be held personally respon- 
sible for the conduct of our newspa- 
pers. Moreover, in every large news- 
paper there are a number of editorial 


executives each in charge of a differ-' 


ent department. If the conduct of such 
a newspaper is offensive, and but one 
of its executives is a member of the so- 


influencing the 


ciety, he cannot be made answerable 
for newspaper conduct in another de- 
partment of the paper.” 


Excerpts from a number of the ad- 
dresses given at the various sessions 
are presented below: 


Marvin W. Creager, managing editor 
of the Milwaukee Journal, as chair- 
man of the committee on syndicates 
and press services delivered the fol- 
lowing report: 

“Apparently it is possible still to con- 
vince some editors that some attractive 
feature, controlled outside his office, is 
vital to the life of his paper and to 
cause him to plunge into bidding con- 
tests with competitors to get it. Sober 
thought, I believe, will convince any 
practical editor that no one feature is 
stronger than his paper unless his 
paper be so anaemic that any little 
draft is likely to waft it away. It 
seems to me that I would be very 
jealous of any feature that I was so 
in awe of and would consider it a bless- 
ing if it were taken away from me. 

* ok * 

“There is a tendency among editors, 
I believe, to take too seriously the re- 
ports of how much circulation this or 
that feature put on in St. Louis or 
Pittsburgh or Albany. If I had not 
heard others in whom I have every 
confidence, admit the same thing, I 
should be ashamed to make the con- 
fession, but the fact is that I have 
never been able to trace any appre- 
ciable increase in circulation to the ad- 
dition of any one feature, nor have I 
ever noted any loss in circulation that 
could be attributed to the discontin- 
uance of any feature. Frankly, I 
would feel that my paper was hanging 
by a pretty thin thread if it could be 
violently fluctuated by a change of a 
feature or two. Circulation managers, 
I believe, are subject to pretty definite 
statements as to what this or that 
feature would do, but even they are in- 
clined to be a bit hazy on figures when 
called upon for a check up after the 
feature has been put on. One can not 
blame syndicate salesmen for circula- 
ting reports as to circulation miracles 
if editors can be found who will be in- 
fluenced by such reports. 

“There is no refutation of the argu- 
ment that syndicates make it possible 
for newspapers to print highly impor- 
tant and interesting features that the 
average newspaper could not afford to 
buy for itself. But editors should be 
sure that they are buying stuff that 
really is big and interesting. 

“There is too much buying by ear. 
Names that sound big are used to con- 
jure with. 

* ek * 

“As Dr. Frank told us at our last 
meeting, there is a tendency among 
editors to underestimate the intel- 
ligence of their readers. That fact 
should be kept in mind in buying fea- 
tures. The readers, as a rule, are not 
hypnotized by names that sound big 
to the editor. They want worthwhile 
stuff along with the name. — 

“This weakness for big names fre- 
quently puts newspapers into the awk- 
ward position of building up a name 
by over-enthusiastic use of space and 
then paying fancy prices for the priv- 
ilege of using the name that they have 
made famous. Witness the case of Red 
Grange who was raised to the nth 
power by hero-worshiping writers and 
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who then sold the very stuff that the 
newspapers had used to inflate his bal- 
loon right back to the editors to in- 
flate it all the more. If readers really 
are intelligent what must they think 
on reading daily installments of Red 
Grange’s career in which the details 
of his famous sprints are told over 
again and again. The case of the foot- 
ball hero is called to your attention 
simply because it is a recent one. It 
is by no means unique. Newspapers 
apparently enjoy building up names 
only to buy the privilege of using them 
after they have become famous and 
generally they buy nothing but the 
name when they make the purchase. 
Can we blame the syndicate for cash- 
ing in these names or the owners of 
the name for selling them? 

“The most active mental work in the 
syndicates, I believe, is in the selling 
side rather than in the production 


side. 
*k kK * 


“Put as much thought and initiative 
into buying as the syndicates put into 
selling and there would be fewer wails 
from disappointed buyers. 

“Syndicate men have told me fre- 
quently that they have great difficulty 
in selling features by unknown writers 
or anything out of the beaten path. 
Editors, they say, do not like to trust 
their own judgment. They are eager 
for stuff that somebody else has tried 
and found effective and they are ready 
usually to take almost anything from 
a writer whose name has been made. 
In other words, they lack confidence 
in themselves. No wonder they are 
sometimes imposed upon. 

“And another serious condition aris- 
ing from this shyness toward untried 
material is the virtual monopoly en- 
joyed by established features and fea- 
ture producters. It is not an easy mat- 
ter to get new blood into the field 
under these conditions and many ex- 
cellent writers have to remain on in- 
dividual papers throughout their career 
because they cannot pry an entry into 
the syndicate field. Editors would be 
widening their field of supply and help- 
ing deserving writers if they were less 
afraid to try something from a new 
service. 

“Perhaps the most discouraging 
thing with which I have come in con- 
tact in newspaper work is the appar- 
ent difficulty in getting the public to 
discriminate between newspapers. 

* * * 


“Happily, the reader does, in time 
discriminate, but it ought to be made 
easier for him to do so. 

“Is there any way to make it easier 
for him to discriminate? One thing 
that would be a big help, I am sure, is 
the more careful search for distinctive 
features. Homemade features always 
are distinctive, just as a well-tailored 
suit is more distinctive than a ready- 
made one. That does not mean that — 
syndicate features should be dropped 
entirely, but that they should be used 
discriminatingly if we hope to make 
our readers discriminating.” 


Dr. George Barton Cutten, President of 
Colgate University, on. Psycho-Anal- 
ysis of Reader-Interest. 

“The modern newspaper owes its 
present character, which is as highly 
praised as it is severely criticized, to 
two commonplace factors. It has 
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changed as other industries have 
changed through the influence of me- 
chanical discoveries and modern busi- 
ness methods. Old journalism, like old 
business, was personal, humane and 
local. The editor was most often own- 
er and knew not only his staff intimate- 
ly but also all the people in town. Now 
with the owner a corporation, the ed- 
itors absentee writers, the staff so 
numerous as not to know each other, 
and the city dwellers strangers to all, 
the relations are cold, impersonal and 
judicial. 

“But more important than the influ- 
ence of the time, because more funda- 
mental, the modern newspaper is what 
it is because it is prepared by human 
beings and read by human beings. It 
is human not only in the fact that it 
makes mistakes in the news, that it 
prints news which it should not, that 
it suppresses news which it should not, 
and that it colors its stories, but it 
shows its humanity in the fact that 
many of these things are dictated by a 
kindly heart rather than by a vicious 
or an irrational head. It must be re- 
membered that the news is subjected 
to the personal equation of the re- 
porter, and this is as true of the report 
of the good news of Jesus as of the 
modern story; four modern reporters 
would hardly have been more at va- 
riance in their reports than the four 
evangelists. Because they are human 
they cannot be infallible, nor can they 

-be immune to influence. But newspa- 

per readers are also human, most of 
them prefer speed and excitement to 
accuracy, and the public may even de- 
mand misrepresentation regarding its 
own prejudices. If the readers only 
knew what stories are suppressed they 
would not object so frequently to those 
which are presented. 

“Tt is with the latter factor, that of 
the human element in the reader, that 
I wish to deal, and to endeavor to 
show you why his reaction is what it 
is, and how it might be changed for 
the better for himself and also for the 
improvement of the future newspaper. 
It should be said, in order to clear the 
ground, that the reaction of the mod- 
ern reader is no different from what it 
would have been at the dawn of his- 
tory if he had been presented with a 
similar paper amid similar surround- 
ings. 

* * * 

“The editorial, upon which the ed- 
itor has expended so much time and 
thought, and which he is sure contains 
the last word on the subject and should 
move the whole world, is not even read 
by most of the newspaper readers. The 
more exhaustive and thoughtful it is 
the less likely it is to be read by even 
those who admit that they do some- 
times commit the indiscretion of 
glancing at the editorial page. To 
entice the wary the editorials have to 
be short and spicy—and I admit I miss 
the editorials of the New York Sun of 
thirty years ago more than anything 
else in miodern newspaperdom. We 
are told that editorials occupy only 
one-sixth the space they formerly did 
and yet, only one person in ten ever 
reads them. 

“Why is that? The answer to the 
first part of the question is that there 
is even less demand for editorials than 
formerly because newspaper reading 
has now spread so extensively that not 
only the thoughtful but those who 


think little read the papers, and the 
reason why so few read the editorials 
now and in fact have ever done so, is 
that thinking is a very late develop- 
ment in the race and we have not 
yet become adapted to it. The dissem- 
ination of news by means of the camp 
or village gossip must be very old, and 
the more exciting the tale of battle or 
chase, the more eagerly it would be 
received, for then it was a matter of 
life and death to the recipient. The 
art of thinking, however, still wearies 
us, and only a selected portion of the 
race is capable of any sustained think- 
ing-on any subject. 

“What some people honor by the 
designation of thinking is only a re- 
arrangement of their prejudices. 

* * * 


“Tt is probable that sight developed 
before hearing, and that we compre- 
hend scenes more easily and more 
quickly than we do speaking of any 
kind. It is also certain that we learn- 
ed to talk long before we learned to 
read, so that those of low intellectual 
ability understand what they hear 
better than what they read. It there- 
fore follows that scenes are more 
easily comprehend than reading. You 
can then readily sce the reason for 
the rapid development and popular- 
ity of the picture newspaper, as shown 
in the wonderful circulation attained 
by such papers as the Daily News of 
New York and the departure of some 
of the more conservative papers in 


publishing mid-week and Sunday pic- 


torial supplements. A large supply of 
pictures appeals to one of the earliest 
experiences of the race. Short, easily 
comprehended items of reading do not 
overburden the faculties which have 
developed later and have not become 
so well established. 
* * * 

“Wit is a characteristic of an older 
nation, and flourishes among more in- 
tellectual and cultured people. Amer- 
ica has abounded in humorists, but 
wits have been rare. Humor may be 
portrayed in pictures, wit, never. Hu- 
mor is primitive, wit a late product. 
So we have the comic strips dealing 
with something which most nearly ap- 
proaches humor, but of a very low 
order. 

* Kk * 

“Our interests are always along the 
line of our instincts. * * * Take such 
an instinct as that of sex. For the 
preservation of the species it must of 
necessity always have been strong, and 
sex matters have always been of in- 
terest, whether at the sewing circle or 
the barber shop. The press is being 
severely censured for exploiting this 
kind of news today. 

“Undoubtedly there has been an in- 
crease in the discussion of sex mat- 
ters, but whether this is due to the 
encouragement of the press, or, to the 
contrary, that the publishing of such 
news is due to the frankness with 
which such matters are commonly dis- 
cussed in comparison with a genera- 
tion ago is a debated question. Prob- 
ably there is truth in both claims. 

* ke * 

“Or consider, if you will, the in- 
stinct of pugnacity, ingrained in the 
race for the furtherance of self-protec- 
tion. A recent investigator came to 
the conclusion that the kind of a 
storm most likely to find a place on 
the first page of a modern newspaper 
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is one of ‘a personal fight between well 
identified antagonists which involved 
an element of surprise.’ 

* * * 

“Take the instinct of escape with 
its accompanying emotion of fear. This 
we find prominent in dictating our 
interests. 

* * * 

“All sorts of calamity news comes 
under this heading, and events which 
imply veiled threats or warnings are 
always most attractive reading. 

“The instinct of gregariousness is 
prominent in the human mind and 
plays no small part in making a cer- 
tain class of newspaper stories interest- 
ing. Patriotism, or what passes for 
such, is a good example. 

* Ke * 

“Now, it is seldom that any story 
appeals solely to one instinct, but it is 
correspondingly stronger when appeal- 
ing to more. A divorce trial may be 
interesting, but when a fight for the 
children is added it is more attractive. 
Crime, which occupies 10 per cent of 
the news space of the modern news- 
papers compared with 1 per cent. for 
education, is of the mixed instinctive 
character. It includes a fight, at least 
between the man and organized so- 
ciety, it arouses the instinct of escape 
with the emotion of fear, it stimulates 
the instinct of gregariousness, and 
probably the details include items or 
references which stimulate others of 
the many human instincts which I 
have not had time to enumerate. 
Through the well-known law of com- 
pensation the reading of stories of 
crime injects into the somewhat prosaic 
life of many men the vicarious sense 
of being bloody, lustful, or ingenious 
scoundrels which they have never out- 
grown since the youthful days when 
they dreamed of being a Jesse James 
at least a Buffalo Bill. Stories such ‘as 
these told in the drabbest way are in- 
teresting but -when illumined in the 
jaundiced hues which a certain portion 
ot the modern press has so well learn- 
ed to paint, they have a most stimulat- 
ing effect upon those who are not used 
to controlling their instincts by ra- 
tional process. 

“Here it is well to state that at times 
the rational processes are unequal to 
controlling the instincts of any of us. 

* * 


“There is a primary reaction to all 
instincts, and in animals this is some- 
times the only one, but not always. In 
human beings there seem to be second- 
ary or even tertiary reactions to in- 
stincts, so that if the primary method 
of reaction is blocked, then other forms 
take their place. 

“It is because of this fact that, as an 
educator, I trust I may be able to show 
you the method of using the appeal 
which must be made to instincts to up- 
lift rather than to debase, to enrich 
rather than to impoverish your readers. 
Recently we have come upon a new 
term, but, as is frequently the case 
with new terms, simply expressing a 
well known idea. The term to which 
I refer is ‘sublimation.’ By this we 
mean that the primary expression of 
an instinct is blocked, or as we now 
say ‘suppressed,’ and a new outlet of 
a more desirable character is found 
for the energy. Old Thomas Chalmers 
expressed the same idea in his famous 
sermon on “The Expulsive Power of a 
New Affection.’ Perhaps no better ex- 
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ample could be given than that of sex, 
which we recognize as one of the 
strongest and most difficult to divert. 
If we call this ‘the creative instinct’ 
instead of the sexual, we can get some 
inkling of how it can be sublimated, 
i.e., refined or purified. With the sup- 
pression of primary reactions to the 
sexual instinct, stories of artistic cre- 
ation such as making good pictures 
and writing great stories, or of con- 
struction such as of great buildings 
or bridges and similar works of a crea- 
tive character are most likely to pro- 
vide a substitute for sexual stories. 
Although the primitive man asserts 
himself and prefers stories of primary 
expression, advance must come by the 
sublimation through repression and 
educatien. 

“The pugnacious instinct shows its 
primary reactions in the hand-to-hand 
encounter of two burly antagonists— 
stories of fist fights always attract es- 
pecially if between well-known antag- 
onists, but we cannot afford as ed- 
ucators to leave this instinct enslaved 
to such reactions. Stories of encoun- 
ters against vice, and disease, and law- 
lessness, are also attractive, and we 
can substitute the one for the other. 

* * O* 


“The press of this country has rec- 
ognized its responsibility to some ex- 
tent, but its conscience is not yet 
equal to its power. 

* * * 

“HEiven with the wide spread crimi- 
nality of the nation it is not necessary 
to give 10 per cent of the news space 
to crime. Criminal news is too sug- 
gestive and breeds more crime. Crime 
must be reported but not emphasized; 
sex matters are most important human 
relations and need to be reported, but 
need not be emphasized; fights seem 
to be important, to promoters at least, 
and must be reported but not em- 
phasized. All these things are allow- 
able and yet I show you a more ex- 
cellent way. ‘Whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honorable, 
whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report, if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise,’ emphasize 
these things. 

* * * 

“There are four things which put a 
great responsibility on the newspaper 
of today. They are: : 

“1. It is the greatest and most 
powerful educational factor we have. 

“2. The guarantees of freedom of 
the press contained in the constitution 
place it particularly on its honor. 

“3. The growing disinclination of 
judges and juries to convict newspa- 
pers for libel gives it greater license 
and independence. 

“4. The added amount of leisure 
which is being thrust upon the general 
public gives people time to read, and 
they naturally turn first to the news- 
papers, and this is as far as the major- 
ity ever get. The reading of newspa- 
pers is an acquired taste, and a taste 
for reading helpful things can also be 
acquired. A modern newspaper must 
have honor as well as enterprise, con- 
victions as well as courage, and a wil- 
lingness to make financial sacrifice for 
the right rather than to profit through 
the wrong. People are looking to 
their leaders today and responding to 
the right kind of leadership, and no 


other institution has the opportunity 
which is vouchsafed to the modern 
newspaper.” 


Dr. John H. Finley of the New York 
Times Editorial Staff on Education- 
al Needs of Newspaper Writers. 

“T know a managing editor who was 
prepared when the tomb of Tut-ankh- 
amen was opened to enter intelligently 
with the archaeologist, and who when 
Hinstein propounded his theory, had 
some notion of what Hinstein was talk- 
ing about (very few had). I found him 
one day trying to find geometrically 
the area of a triangle in the terms of 
its sides. I know another editor, who 
reported the Yale lectures on the struc- 
ture of the atom so as to compel the 
admiration of the natural scientists, 
and who later reported the Williams- 
town Institute of Politics in such an 
informing manner as to win the ap- 
proval of the political scientists as well 
as the complaint of one of the lectur- 
ers that he had reported not only what 
he said but also his implications. 

“T use these two or three positive 
rather than negative illustrations to 
support my appeal for synoptic courses 
in history and in science, in philos- 
ophy and in literature, as well as spe- 
cial courses which lead into the pres- 
ence of the infinite in some one or 
more sectors of human search and 
struggle—planetary courses which will 
enable those who follow them to be 
something more than smatterers, if 
something less than ultimate experts— 
interpreters of what is added day by 
day to the continuum, preparing them 
for service in a super-university in 
which the professors are not as the 
Ancient of Days but as the Renewers 
of the Foremost Files of Time, carry- 
ing the contributions of events and 
their interpretations to the enrichment 
of the human continuum—the race 
mind, which in turn will inform the 
individual mind of its wisdom, so that 
each may have the best that anywhere 
ssems to be. 

“These selected ones must, above 
all, as I have said, know how to tell 
the truth, and they have to do it with 
words, in cold type. 

* ke * 


“Truly, in the beginning was the 
Word, but it will be with man to the 
end of time, that is, until God stops 
speaking to men, until the reporter has 
filed his last copy and the editor has 
made his last comment, until the last 
edition has gone to press, and Gabriel’s 
trump has been heard by radio around 


the earth. % 
* *K * 


“T do not know why news men are 
surcharged with sentiment for their 
work, or why they put into their work 
that which savors so much of human 
appeal. I say I do not know. But if 
I were called to suggest a reason why 
successful news men have a moving 
sentiment, I could not answer that they 
come by it intentionally, or through 
any studious process of obtaining it. 
Nor do I believe that news men are 
born, not made. I distinctly hold that 
they are made, and that they are not 
conscious of the processes that make 
them. Any number of reasons may 
throw a youngster into journalism, but 
only one reason can keep him there. 
If he begins at the point of greatest 
advantage he begins as a reporter. 
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“Now reporters graduate into execu- 
tive positions, into editorships, or into 
specialized work. Maturity in life 
brings to the mind a philosophy by 
which early reportorial experience may 
be called upon to discern deeper things, 
matters of larger import and questions 
of moment. This is a natural develop- 
ment of the journalist’s field of men- 
tal and practical activity. He who was 
a local reporter or local editor becomes 
interested in matters of state, national 
and world wide interest. In this field 
more than in the local his store of 
scholastic and collegiate knowledge 


carries him on. 
* * * 


“Life abroad may or may not be 
thought strange to our people but what- 
ever that life is, it must be pictured 
in its complete activity. We are in- 
clined to be smugly provincial—so 
smug in this respect that it is not 
necessary to stress to you what is be- 
ing done about news matters at home. 
We are watched upon that with precise 
discrimination, and so fully do we do 
our duty in respect to making domestic 
news all-inclusive that I sometimes 
hope we are sating Americans with 
their provincialism. You can well af- 
ford to use more of the picture of life 


abroad. 
* * * 


“But syndicated comment, interpre- 
tative or otherwise, starts an editorial 
goose-step up and down this broad 
Jand; readers will either fall in line 
by reading it or they will fall out of 
line by avoiding all editorials. And 
you really want them to do neither.” 


William Hard on American Newspa- 
pers’ Political Job. 

“IT am assigned to answer the ques- 
tion: ‘Are American Newspapers Do- 
ing Their Political Job, and What is 
1b? 

“We have two duties, as I see it, one 
to the politicians, and one to the 
workers. 


“What is our duty toward the politi- 
cians? I conceive it is to expose their 
wickedness, when it exists, but to con- 
serve their good reputation, when they 
deserve it, and to help build up in this 
country whatever respect and what- 
ever honor may be justifiably possible 
for government and for those’ who 
through the practice of politics exer- 
cise and perpetuate the arts of govern- 
ment. 

“Tt is our duty, in so far as we can 
truthfully accomplish it, to hold up be- 
fore the young a vision of government, 
of politics, of public life, which will 
attract our ablest and noblest men and 
women into direct service to their 
country. ‘ 

“Do we discharge this duty? I con- 
tend that I, you, all of us, in mass, 
and on the whole, fall far short of dis- 
charging this duty. 

“We pour out upon politicians and 
upon politics not only the vials of 
needed wrath but also whole torrents 
of totally unnecessary invective and 
contempt. We teach the young to 
despise politicians and politics and to 
fear to plunge themselves into what 
we loathingly describe as ‘the political 
cesspool,’ where they know that even 
if they save their characters from the 
mud of the pool itself they will never- 
theless lose their characters in our 
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columns whenever they differ with us 
on a public issue. 
* * * 

“T contend that if we mean to im 
prove the politics of this country we 
must be more cautious in the tearing 
down of the men who enter politics. 

* * * 

“T come now to the second part of 
our political job—our duty to the 
voters. The main part of our duty is 
to instruct them regarding the merits 
_of public issues and regarding the con- 
tending arguments of public men and 
thus give this country a stimulated 
and an informed citizenship at the 
ballot-box. 

“T contend we often fall under a 
certain condemnation which we fre- 
quently unsparingly visit upon politi- 
cians. We say they yield to the mob. 
I fear we often yield to the mob. 

* *k * 

“What would really instruct the pub- 
lic at the end of a debating day in the 
Senate would be a review of the argu- 
ments of the day, a summing up of 
the arguments of the day, with an 
analysis of their merits, by the cor- 
respondent himself, more or less in 
the manner of a dramatic critic review- 
ing a play. 

“T think we have too few such sto- 
ries if we are to perform the second 
part of our political job—our duty to 
the voters. 
xk * * 

“T often wonder, nevertheless, if just 
a little more space could not be spared 
for straightaway instructive political 
argument stories, stories summing up 
our debates, stories giving both sides 
of an issue, stories in which your 
regular correspondents would write not 
as reporters only but as critics and 
publicists. 

“T think that the art of writing such 
stories ought to be practiced and devel- 
oped, if we are to be effective political 
educators. 

“Whatever need may exist for such 
stories is not met and filled by the 
usual articles in our editorial columns. 
On the whole, editorial columns are 
not for exposition but for exhortation. 

“So we must, for impartial political 
instruction, turn to news columns. 


“Here, however, we often run into 
the modern theory of printing only 
news. Most people are interested not 
in thoughts but in happenings. We 
give them what they want and then, 
in self-justification, elaborate a whole 
great philosophy of ‘news’ as an in- 
tellectual deity. 

“Our editors accordingly tend to im- 
plore us to stick to news. That is the 
tendency. That is the emphasis. 
Other things may occasionally be tol- 
erated. 

* ok * 

“T do not believe in wholesale con- 
demnation of any tendency which is 
the result of large impersonal forces. 
The news tendency is such a tendency. 
It has not been created by anybody in 
particular and it cannot be abolished 
by anybody in particular. Nor should 
it be, in my judgment, abolished. That 
a newspaper should give its main at- 
tention to finding and printing news 
is a justified fact. I only ask, in this 
matter of correspondence from Wash- 
ington, if it may not be possible for 
_you to encourage the regular Wash- 
ington news reporters, who know more 


about the nature of this government 
than any other body of men existing, 
to take just a few more agate lines of 
space in your newspapers for those 
vivid interpretations of our govern- 
ment— not news—but interpretations 
— instructive interpretations — which 
they freely dispense to their hearers 
in their hours off duty? 

“T think that we specialize too much. 
We hire one man for news. We hire 
another for interpretation. I contend 
that the man to do the interpretation 
is the man who does the news. 


“T contend that each day, from the 
man who reports the World Court 
fight, we ought to have a few lines less 
of chatter about who may come out in 
favor of the Court and about who may 
possibly come out against it, and a few 
lines more of that man’s judgment as 
to the nature and as to the value of 
the Senatorial arguments so far used 
and as to who the winners so far are 
in the dramatic combat of Senatorial 
minds, and why.” 


Wilmott Harsant Lewis, Washington 
correspondent for the London Times, 
on Interpretative Journalism. 
“There are certain features, notably 

of English journalism, which I believe 
with enormous advantage could be 
duplicated here. In the paper which 
I have the honor to represent, we of 
course go much further in the verbatim 
reporting of parliamentary debates 
than any American paper is ever likely 
to be able to do. But we do some- 
thing else on what you would describe 
as your front page; we call it the bill 
page, opposite the editorial page, which 
is the feature page. We have each 
day a sketch of the happenings in Par- 
liament. It is done by a man whose 
acquaintance with the lobby is long 
and intimate. It provides for those 
who do not desire to go through the 
lengthy verbatim report of Parliamen- 
tary discussion, a reasonably brief, 
sometimes wicked and always interest- 
ing account of what has happened. 
A collection of these brief columns as 
they appear from day to day would, if 
they were strung together and read as 
the history of the year, give a very 
effective description, a sufficiently 
complete description of the operations 
and the manifestations of government 
during that year. Into these, so far 
as my personal knowledge goes, no in- 
fluence runs, no proprietorial influence 
of too deep kind, certainly none what- 
ever on my paper nor the Daily Tele- 
graph nor the Manchester Guardian. 


“T am required to send from Wash- 
ington material which is much more 
interpretative than reportive, if I may 
use the word. It is much more val- 
uable to.us and to our readers from 
our point of view, to have 100 words 
which (one always assumes a man en- 
deavors to be detached and impartial 
in writing them) gives the atmosphere 
of debate, than to have a thousand 
words which give a report of that de- 
bate; and it is on the side of interpre- 
tative journalism and interpretative 
correspondence from points abroad 
that I generally believe the British 
press, the French press, the German 
press and the Italian press stand more 
or less in a class by themselves. More 
effective work can be done in interpre- 
tative journalism and where cable tolls 
are heavy it is necessary to reduce 
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the expense. The picture which is 
presented to the mind of the reader 
and bites into the comprehension, 
provided always that the individual 
correspondent does his honest best to 
be fair and impartial—I can think of 
no better form of journalism. 

“All this leads back to the fact that 
we are, because of our situation in the 
world, much more interested in what 
we call world affairs than the people 
of the United States have yet been 
willing to admit themselves. We have 
produced and continue to produce a 
number of men whose minds and opin- 
ions or whose typewriters move with 
rapidity and with ease among foreign 
questions of considerable complexity. 
These men all have or should have one 
quality which I recommend and that 
is the quality which I call a_ back- 
ground of mind. It is much more im- 
portant to know, that is, for a foreign 
correspondent to know, the relations 
between the United States and the 
other lands of this hemisphere, the 
lands of the Orient and the lands of 
Europe, than it is to know in the most 
complete way all those immensely in- 
teresting statistics in the World AI- 
manac. He may be completely ig- 
norant of most of what appears in 
the World Almanac if he has a knowl- 
edge of relations between countries. 
Permitting him to display that back- 
ground of mind in its columns is part 
of the political job. The encourage- 
ment of an atmosphere which admits 
the existence of other peoples on this 
earth is part of the political job, and 
in so far as these parts briefly men- 
tioned are concerned, I believe the 
foreign press does its job reasonably 
well. I believe very deeply, and more 
deeply since I honestly like my trade 
or profession, that the tendency in 
England towards the grouping of con- 
trol of newspapers in the hands of a 
few individuals and perhaps in the 
United States passage of control of 
newspapers from the individual to the 
corporation, are tendencies in the last 
degree dangerous.” 


MISSOURIAN NEW EDITOR 
TIMES, ENGLEWOOD, ILL. 


T. G. Thompson, who sold to his 
partner his interest in the Shelby 
County Herald, located at Shelbyville, 
Mo., of which paper he was half owner 
and editor for six years, has purchased 
of Paul F. Lods, his interest in the 
Englewood (Ill.) Times and will act 
as its editor. Harvey J. Clark retains 
his interest in the business. The Times 
was owned and published until last 
year by Gerald H. Sullivan, now living 
in Washington, D. C., and was estab- 
lished 39 years ago. 


EDITOR MAKES $2,000,000 
BUT NOT AS PUBLISHER 


Good luck now and then will come 
even to an editor. We read in the 
wife’s old home paper, the Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., Home-Journal, where its 
editor, Andrew L. Todd, has cleaned 
up a clear profit of $2,000,000, on a 
real estate investment made some six 
or seven years ago, in Florida. Mr. 
Todd had already made something like 
a million dollars in other investments 
during the past twenty years.—Wayne 
Co. (Ill.) Press. 
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| NEWSPAPER NOTES. | 


Alabama. 


Gadsden has a new afternoon paper, 
the Gadsden Evening Star. Wiley S. 
Smith, manager of the Universal Serv- 
ice bureau at Chicago; Will I. Martin; 
J. O. Powell, and W. B. Green, of 
Gadsden are the promoters. 

Birmingham-Southern college has es- 
tablished regular classes in journalism, 
with practical work in the writing of 
newspaper articles. Professor Michel 
Cc. Huntley of Milsaps and Emory 
university is the head of the depart- 
ment. He has had several years of 
practical experience under E. M. Hen- 
derson of the Associated Press in Al- 
abama, in addition to his university 
training. 


Arizona. 


Clarence H. Pendergrass was given 
a 30-day suspended sentence when he 
pleaded guilty to a charge made by a 
reporter for the Arizona Republican of 
giving misinformation to a newspaper. 
It is said that Pendergrass, posing as 
A. CG. Tanner, gave out a story regard- 
ing an alleged automobile accident 
near Phoenix. Investigation proved 
the story was untrue. 

Because support sufficient to justi- 
fy its continuance was not given, the 
Spanish page of the Williams News 
has been given up, according to the 
editor, F. E. Wells. 

The Yuma Herald has resumed pub- 
lication as a daily paper with four 
six-column pages and United Press 
Pony service, after a brief career in 
the weekly field. G. W. Lynn, against 
whom criminal libel charges were 
brought by E. F. Sanguinetti, Yuma 
millionaire merchant and _ rancher, 
which were dismissed the day before 
“the daily publication was discontinued, 
is the editor-manager. 


Arkansas. 


The plant of the Smackover Journal 
was recently damaged by fire to the 
extent of about $6,000. 

Miss Mary Hortense McCorkle, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. McCorkle 
of Hope, was voted the most beautiful 
girl at Ouachita College this winter. 
Mr. McCorkle is owner and editor of 
the Star at Hope. 

The raising of “Old Glory” over the 
building of the Conway News has be- 
come a solemn and daily ritual per- 
formed by the paper’s publishers, J. B. 
Parker and his son, Hdgar Parker. 
The latter is the commander of the 
local post of the American Legion. 

Grady Alexander, editor of the Trib- 
une at Delight who has several times 
represented Pike county in the Arkan- 
sas legislature has announced his 
candidacy for county judge. 


California. 


When two newspapers at Compton 
were consolidated under the name of 
the News-Tribune, a postcard was re- 
ceived by the consolidated paper from 
a reader in Stans, Switzerland, con- 
gratulating Messrs. Bigsby, Coonradt 
and Gilbert. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. Keffer, of 
the Van Nuys News, have returned 
from a tour of Europe. 


John R. Locke, editor of the Dinuba 
Sentinel, is candidate for state sen- 
ator from his district. 

After twenty-three years as its pub- 
lisher, H. A. Charters, dean of Tulare 
County editors, has retired from the 
Tulare Daily Register. Mr. Charters 
rose from the position of typesetter to 
that of editor and owner during forty 
years of service on the Register. 

After appearing for a time as a tri- 
weekly, the Placerville Republican is 
again published as a six-day evening 
newspaper. 

Jesus Z. Valenzuela is the editor of 
the Philippine Informer, a new tri- 
weekly paper at Stockton. 

When eleven Fresno policemen were 
acquitted and one was convicted on 
charges of conspiracy in connection 
with the federal prohibition law, Wil- 
liam E. Lockwood, city editor, and 
Jack R. Goddard, of the copy desk, of 
the Fresno Bee not only got out an 
extra but also sold it on the two busiest 
street corners in the town. Newsies 
failed to appear as the paper came off 
the press. 

Norman H. Parks, editor of the Holt- 
ville Tribune, was sentenced to serve 
five days in the county jail and to pay 
a fine of $500 when the Superior Court 
of Imperial county found him guilty 
of contempt of court. The charge was 
the result of an editorial directed 
against a judge hearing a case involv- 
ing the recall of the district attorney. 


Colorado. 

Arthur A. Parkhurst, editor of the 
Boulder (Col.) News-Herald is cred- 
ited with having forced the railroads 
to restore Boulder and the nearby 
towns of Longmont, Loveland, Ft. Col- 
lins, Brighton, Greeley, Eaton and 
Windsor as common passenger points. 
Vigorous and militant editorials were 
the mediums used by Mr. Parkhurst. 


Connecticut. 

The Bridgeport Herald and the 
Waterbury Herald, Sunday newspapers 
published in Bridgeport under the 
common editorship of Richard Howell, 
have been merged and will be pub- 
lished as the Bridgeport Herald. 


Florida. 

Henry Vance, former conductor of 
the Coal Bin, a column in the Birming- 
ham News, will be head of the journal- 
ism courses at Southern University, 
Lakeland, Florida. 

Polk County Sunday Chief is the 
name of a Sunday edition to the Win- 
ter Haven Daily Chief which was add- 
ed by the Florida Chief Publishing 
Company on January 31. 

The Associated Dailies of Florida 
will have J. W. Allen, former New 
York newspaper man, as their manag- 
ing director according to a recent an- 
nouncement. 

Elbert Jackson, magazine cover art- 
ist, and one of the outstanding depic- 
tors of the human-interest illustrations 
in America has been the guest of 
friends at Coral Gables. 

A special Seaboard Air Line freight 
train of 49 cars, loaded with print 
paper and consigned to the Miami 
Herald recently arrived in Miami. 
There were 1,000 tons of paper on the 
train, believed to be the largest ship- 
ment ever hauled to a Southern city 
by a special train. 
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E. R. Thomas, publisher of the New 
York Morning Telegraph, accompanied 
by his wife and his mother, has been 
sojourning in Miami. : 

The first issue of the Everglades 
Tower, a weekly magazine, has made 
its appearance in Miami and marks 
the formal opening of The Everglades, 
a new apartment hotel. Miss Hester 
Scott will be the manager and Miss 
Florence Cuthbert will be advertising 
manager of the Tower. : 

Frederick North’ Shorey, former 
supervising editor of the Vanderbilt 
papers in California and Florida, is 
the publisher of a new Florida daily, 
the Ft. Lauderdale Morning Sun. 
Rhodes McPhair, formerly of the Miami 
Herald is the managing editor. Both 
the Sun and the Daily News are owned 
by Thomas N. and Horace C. Stillwell, 
former Anderson, Ind., business men. 


Georgia. 

The Middle Georgian Printing and 
Publishing company is the new owner 
of the plant, good will and equipment, 
and much of the capital stock, of the 
Citizen Printing and Publishing com- 
pany, according to a recent announce- 
ment. R. EH. White will continue as 
editor and manager of the Middle 
Georgian. 

The Bradentown (Fla.) Herald and 
the Manatee River Journal haye been 
purchased for the Page Estate, owners 
of the Columbus Ledger, by W. E. 
Page, the Ledger’s publisher. 


Idaho. 

M. A. Bates, editor of the McCall 
Star, who not long ago disinherited 
his paper, has again claimed a kinship 
and is now editing the Star. 


Illinois. 

The Rochelle Register has been pur- 
chased by the Home News Publish- 
ing Company from Emery I. Neff, who 
was for many years its publisher. Mr. 
Peter Burtness of North Dakota, is 
the editor and manager under the new 
ownership. Officers and managers of 
the Home News Publishing Company, 
a syndicate owning several papers, 
met in Mendota-recently. 

John N. Hisenlord has been appointed 
circulation director of the Chicago 
Daily News by Walter Strong, the new 
publisher. 

On the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Chicago Daily News, Andrew B. Adair 
announced his resignation as super- 
intendent of the composing room, the 
resignation to take effect January 30. 
The occasion was also the anniversary 
of Mr. Adair’s fiftieth year with the 
News. : 

The Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern University celebrated its 
fifth anniversary February 8. The 
school, which was started with 100 
students and with six instructors, now 
has 400 students and fifteen instruc- 
tors. 

John H. Harrison, editor of the Dan- 
ville Commercial News has been made 
a member of the board of trustees and 
of the executive committee of DePauw 
University at Greencastle, Ind. He 
graduated from that university some 
years ago and the degree of master of 
arts was conferred upon him by the 
university in 1924. 

H. U. Bailey, publisher of the Prince- 
ton Bureau County Republican, has 
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been appointed director of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce for IIli- 
nois by Governor Len Small. 


Indiana. 

The Jasonville Leader which recent- 
ly entered upon its twenty-seventh 
year of publication, had its first issue 
printed on a proof press in a 10x12 
tent, despite the fact that it was in 
the middle of winter. 

The Wortham-Carter Publishing 
Company, publisher of the Star-Tel- 
eeram and the Record-Telegram, will 
change its name to the Carter Pub- 
lications, Inc., and will increase its 
capital stock from $750,000 to $1,000,- 
000, in accordance with a recently ap- 
proved amendment to the charter. 

John W. Cravens, of Bloomington, 
who for thirty years has paid an ad- 
vance subscription to the Bloomington 
Star on the first of each January, is 
the Star’s idea of the perfect’ sub- 
scriber. 

Henry N. Sherwood, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, has an- 
nounced an editorial contest to extend 
over a period of ten weeks to select 
the best editorial published in any 
high school paper. The prize winner’s 
name will be broadcasted each week. 

The Evansville Press, Evansville, 
Ind., has discontinued the custom of 
furnishing free copies of the Press 
to employees. 

The use of WBST broadcasting sta- 
tion owned and operated by the South 
Bend Tribune, has been offered to the 
South Bend police department. 

The La Porte Times, recently pur- 
chased by the La Porte Herald-Argus, 
has been discontinued. 

J. M. Stephenson, publisher of the 
South Bend News-Times, has been a 
guest at the Flamingo hotel at Miami, 
Florida. 


lowa. f 

At the time of the merging of the 
Sac Sun and the Sac County Bulletin, 
the merchants of Sac City, which has 
a population of 1,700, were so anxious 
to eliminate the duplication of adver- 
tising expense that they signed a 
paper guaranteeing to the merged 
paper their entire and exclusive sup- 
port to the Sun for at least five years, 
both in advertising and printing. The 
publishers are S. M. Stouffer and son. 

W. F. Muse, editor of the Mason 
City Globe Gazette, will sail from 
Seattle aboard the President McKinley 
for a trip around the world. 


Kansas. 

Clarence Haughawout, publisher of 
the Onago Herald for 35 years, has 
sold the paper to his son, A. H. Haugh- 
awout. 

The department of Journalism and 
Printing at Kansas State Agricultural 
College has added a new course this 
year, called the Rural Press, in which 
will be emphasized the agricultural 
and rural life angles of the news- 
paper business. It is designed to 
acquaint the student with the na- 
ture and needs of the community 
or country newspaper. Maynard W. 
Brown has charge of the new course. 
He has been named as assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism and comes to Man- 
hattan from North Dakota, where he 
held a similar position with the Agri- 
cultural college. 

J. L. Parrish, editor of the Quenemo 
News, holds a variety of titles. Be- 


sides being editor, he is deputy sher- 
iff, a city councilman and owner of a 
garage. 

The Department of Journalism of 
Washburn College, Topeka, has named 
Ralph Burkholder, reporter on the 
Topeka State Journal, as an instructor. 

Troy Chief, of which Mrs. Henry J. 
Calnan, and her son, Charles C. Calnan, 
are publishers, has moved into a new 
home. Mrs. Calnan is the widow of 
the former editar, H. J. Calnan. 

Victor Murdock, editor of the Wich- 
ita Daily Eagle, who is traveling in 
Europe has written a series of stories 
describing conditions in Turkey, to 
appear in his paper. 

Marcellus M. Murdock, publisher of 
the Wichita Eagle, has been named a 
member of the board of education of 
Wichita. 

Ninety-six Kansas newspaper men 
have been in that profession for a 
quarter of a century or more accord- 
ing to a list compiled by Prof. L. N. 
Flint, head of journalism department 
of the University of Kansas. 


Louisiana. 

Bowden Caldwell, who has been ad- 
vertising manager of the Item for the 
last seven years, and of the Morning 
Tribune since its advent, has been ap- 
pointed special representative of the 
publishers of the New Orleans Item 
and Tribune and the associate publi- 
cations, Woman’s Home Review and 
Modern Farming. 


Maine. 

The Maine Press Association, by 
writing to the senators and representa- 
tives from Maine, and by urging its 
members to do so, endeavored to help 
in the fight to restrain the Govern- 
ment from competing with the printers 
in the envelope business. 

In conjunction with Mr. Roland T. 
Patten of the Skowhegan Independent- 
Reporter, the Maine Press Associa- 
tion is maintaining a bulletin which 
is from time to time sent to its 
members. 

The Lewiston Evening Journal has 
been sold to the owners of the Lewis- 
ton Daily Sun. Arthur G. Staples will 
continue as editor. The Journal was 
established as an evening daily in 1861 
by the late Congressman Nelson Ding- 
ley and has been the property of the 
yey family until this recent trans- 
er. 


Maryland. 
The Ellicott City Times will move 
into a new home this spring. 


Massachusetts. 

Majority control of the Springfield 
Union has been acquired by Sherman 
H. Bowles, general manager of the 
Springfield Republican, the only com- 
peting Republican paper in the city. 
M. S. Sherman will continue as editor 
of the Union and the policies of the 
paper will remain unchanged. 

Phi Beta Kappa, honorary scholastic 
organization, has elected Herbert <As- 
bury of the editorial staff of the Wor- 
cester Telegram to membership in its 
Harvard chapter. 

The Chair City Times is the name of 
a paper to be published by John J. 
Casey, veteran newspaper man and 
former member of the Gardner News 
staff. 

The Hingham News is the name of 
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a new eight page, seven column paper 
which is being published under the 
management of William J. De Largy. 


Michigan. 

The Concord News has been pur- 
chased from Frank W. McKenzie, own- 
er and publisher for nearly forty years, 
by the recently organized Corliss-Rutz 
Publishing Company. Donald A. Rutz 
and Ray S. Corliss, Albion young men, 
are the members of the firm. 


Minnesota. 

The Owatonna Journal-Chronicle has 
entered upon its sixty-fifth year of pub- 
lication. 

The St. Peter Free Press and the St. 
Peter Herald have been consolidated. 
Henry J. Essler, founder of the Her- 
ald 40 years ago, and Edward A. John- 
son are now joint owners with A. T. 
and R. H. Weisgerber, former owners 
of the Free Press. The new concern 
is known as the Herald Publishing 
company and will publish the Herald 
as a bi-weekly, the Free Press being 
dropped. : 

Publication of the St. Paul Shopping 
News, an experiment in the extension 
of retail trade made by the merchants 
of St. Paul, suspended publication with 
the fifth issue. The suspension may 
not be permanent, according to those 
in charge. 

H. Hamilton Frederickson and Paul 
E. Nelson, have begun publication of 
the Lake Lillian Echo, on which the 
mechanical work will be done for the 
present at Hutchinson. 

Howard Kahn, editor of the St. Paul 
Daily News, has been making a tour 
of inspection of Mississippi river har- 
bors with representatives of St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Chicago and other west- 
ern cities. 


Mississippi. 

William D. Neal, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. A. Neal, owners of the Carroll- 
ton Conservative, is the only boy born 
and reared in Carrollton, a town 80 
years old, who has ever entered the 
ministry. The young man, who is but 
17 years old, is a student at Mississippi 
College. 

C. A. Neal, editor of the Carrollton 
Observer, has been elected alderman of 
Carrollton. 

R. C. Frazier, formerly with the Dur- 
ham (N. C.) Sun, will be editor-in-chief 
ofthe Leland Enterprise, which has 
been taken over by a stock company. 
Capt. A. J. Hill, former owner and 
publisher, will remain with the paper 
as a member of the business staff. 


Missouri. 

The Butterick Publishing Company 
is the defendant in a libel suit filed 
January 15 in the circuit court at St. 
Louis by Mrs. Ruth Wilk Plamondon, 
Chicago society matron, who charges 
that her photograph was used in ad- 
vertising a booklet on how to win a 
husband by psychological methods. 
The advertisement appeared in a But- 
terick Quarterly. Mrs. Plamondon asks 
$350,000 actual and $150,000. punitive 
damages. 

C. D. Monteith, sporting editor of 
the Springfield Leader, has been made 
chief of the state parks of Missouri. 

Joseph Goldman, who was for twen- 
ty years editor and publisher of the 
Jefferson (Mo.) Tribune, has announc- 
ed that plans for the establishment of 
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a seven-day morning tabloid newspa- 
per for St. Louis are practically com- 
plete. 

First prize of $250 in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch Black and White compe- 
tition for St. Louis scenes was won 
this year by Fred Conway with a pen- 
cil sketch of Union Station and neigh- 
boring buildings. Second prize went 
to O. E. Berninghaus and third prize 
was won by C. K. Gleason. 

J. W. Potter and R. R. Robinson 
have leased the Webb City ‘Sentinel 
for six months from Hal Wise, who 
left New York January 20 for a trip 
around the world. Mr. Wise, the pub- 
lisher, with Mrs. Wise and their three 
children, recently sailed from New 
York on the Cunard Liner, Laconia, 
for a trip around the world. Their 
first stop was at Cherbourg, France, 
and they are expected to return early 
in June. 

The Mount Vernon Chieftain, a week- 
ly paper at Butler, recently celebrated 
its fiftieth aniversary. The paper was 
founded in 1876 by John Cecil who is 
the present editor. 

Maurice HE. Votaw, after visiting at 
his home in Columbia, has returned to 


Shanghai, China, where he is a pro- 
fessor in journalism at St. John’s 
University. 

Montana. 


Oscar M. Wolf, editor of the Libby 
Journal has been named receiver of 
the Merchants State Bank of Libby. 


Nebraska. 

Major R. G. Douglas, former editor 
of the Osceola Record has been ap- 
pointd administrator of the $2,000,000 
fund appropriated by the state of Ne- 
braska for war veterans and orphans. 


New Hampshire. 

Mr. Lance, publisher of the Meredith 
News, is planning new machinery and 
additional floor space for 1926. 

F. W. Prindle, editor of the Granite 
State News at Wolfeboro which recent- 
ly celebrated its sixty-fifth anniversary, 
has been connected with the paper for 
more than fifty years. 

The Citizen, a daily paper recently 
launched on its maiden voyage at 
Laconia, is published by Edward J. 
Gallagher, former owner of the Con- 
cord Daily Patriot. 


New versey. 

The Camden Post Telegram, an even- 
ing paper which has been purchased 
by the Camden Courier, will be pub- 
lished as a morning paper, the Cou- 
rier continuing its policy of evening 
publication. J. David Stern, editor 
and publisher of the Courier, will be 
president of the company which will 
direct the affairs of both papers. 

The Elizabeth Times has begun pub- 
lication of a new independent edition 
which is on the street at 4 o’clock 
and is sold for one penny. 


Nevada. 

Claude H. Smith is the new editor 
and manager of the Churchill County 
Standard at Fallon. Mr. Smith was 
formerly one of the publishers of the 
Loveland Daily Herald, at Loveland, 
Colo. 

New Mexico. 
T. M. Pepperday, former president 


of the Albuquerque Herald, is the pub- 


lisher of the Albuquerque Morning 
Journal and the Herald which have 
combined forces but which will con- 
tinue publication as a morning and an 
evening paper respectively, retaining 
the names by which they are now 
designated. 


New York. 

Chester B. Bahn, former dramatic 
critic of the Syracuse Herald has suc- 
ceeded Allan Eddy as editor of the 
Sunday Herald following Mr. Eddy’s 
appointment to the position made va- 
cant by the withdrawal of Frank 
Clarke as managing editor of the AI- 
bany Knickerbocker-Press. 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagle was host 
at a luncheon for Alexander P. Moore, 
former ambassador to Spain, on Jan- 
uary 14; at thessiamiliom sChibawin 
Brooklyn. Mr. Moore was entertained 
in recognition of the help and the 
hospitality he extended to members of 
the Eagle’s Old World Tour in 1925. 

After touring in Australia, the Dutch 
East Indies, Italy, Egypt and France, 
Robert H. Davis, editor of Munsey’s 
Magazine, returned to New York on 
January 19. 

William J. Kline, co-publisher of the 
Amsterdam Evening Recorder and Mrs. 
Kline and their eldest daughter are 
cruising on the S. S. Orea. They sailed 
from New York January 19 and will 
be gone for three months. ~ 

Dwight S. Perrin, city editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, was called 
to Washington for two weeks begin- 
ning January 25, for active duty as 
major in the Military Intelligence 
Reserve. 

Herbert Asbury, of the New York 
Herald Tribune editorial staff, is the 
author of a book on small-town reli- 
gion. 

Abram Newman, of the circulation 
department of the New York Evening 
Post, was the guest of honor at a din- 
ner January 24 at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, for which 2,000 invitations were 
issued. 

Edward T. O’Loughlin, editor of the 
Brooklyn section of the New York 
Evening Journal has taken over the 
publication of the Lynbrook (L. I.) 
Post which will continue for the pres- 
ent as a weekly paper. Mr. O’Loughlin 
will not leave the Evening Journal 
with which he has been affiliated for 
six years. 

Colbert A. Bennett is the editor of 
the Ogdensburg Daily Advance, a new 
evening paper, which appeared for the 
first time January 11. The paper is 
published in connection with the Og- 
densburg Weekly Advance and St. 
Lawrence Weekly Democrat and is the 
only evening paper in Ogdensburg. 

EK. H. Gauvreau, managing editor of 
the New York Evening Graphic since 
September 15, 1925, and former man- 
aging editor of the Hartford Courant, 
was the guest of honor at a dinner 
given by the Graphic staff aboard the 
S. S. Cleveland on January 23. 

William J. Allen, editor of the Adams 
Journal for more than fifty years re- 
cently celebrated his eightieth birth- 
day anniversary. 

Charles G. Dana, mayor-elect of Syra- 
cuse has selected Carleton G. Brown, a 
young newspaper man and a graduate 
of Syracuse university as his execu- 
tive secretary. 

Charles M. Barnes, editor of the 
Wellsville Reporter, has ordered 10,000 
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trees to reforest an area of 100 acres 
as an initial step in behalf of the 
movement for reforestration to which 
several New York editors have pledged 
their support. 

Harry D. Bean, who has been repre- 
senting the New York Telegram in the 
office of Dan A. Carroll, New York 
City, has been appointed western rep- 
resentative of the New York Telegram 
with offices at the Frank A. Munsey 
organization, Chicago. 

May Burkhead, society and fashion 
editor of the Paris edition of the New 
York Herald Tribune, has returned to 
Paris after spending six weeks in the 
United States. 

Elias Tobenken, novelist and special 
correspondent, has gone to Russia on 
an assignment for the New York Her- 
ald Tribune. 


Bradford Merrill, general manager 
of the Hearst newspapers sailed Feb- 
ruary 2 from New York for a trip 
abroad. 


E. S. Underhill, publisher of the 
Corning Evening Leader and an official 
of the Bath Steuben County Advocate 
has been made _ vice-president and 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Farmers and Mechanics Trust 
Company of Bath. 


N. F. Maddever, editor of the Niag- 
ara Falls Gazette was forced by illness 
to return to his home while attending 
the New York Publishers’ convention 
at Syracuse. 

F. D. White, vice-president of the 
New York World is cruising in the 
Mediterranean. 


North Carolina. 
The Salisbury Evening Post cele- 
brated the twenty-first anniversary of 
its founding on January 9. 


North Dakota. 

A loss of about $1,500 was caused to 
the World at Devil’s Lake when the 
building occupied by that paper caught 
fire. ‘This is the paper’s second loss 
by fire in two years. 


Ohio. 

The Georgetown News-Democrat, is- 
sued for a while as a semi-weekly, has 
reverted to a weekly. The reason given 
is that the merchants did not give the 
necessary advertising for two editions 
a week. 


Controlling interest in the Findlay 
Daily Courier has been purchased by 
R. L. and L. N. Heminger, editor and 
business manager respectively of the 
Findlay Morning Republican. It is 
probable that the papers will continue 
under one management. 


The Holgate Review recently ob- 
served its fortieth anniversary. F. H. 
Weber is the editor. 


Controlling interest in the Lima Re- 
publican-Gazette has been purchased 
by John D. Raridan and associates. 
Mr. Raridan, who for the last six years 
has been with the King Feature Syndi- 
cate and International News Service, 
will be president and general manager 
of the Republican-Gazette. 


Moses Strauss, managing editor of 
the Cincinnati Times-Star and A. BH. 
McKee, editorial writer on the Ohio 
State Journal at Columbus, have been 
appointed by the governor to represent 
Ohio at the National Safety Congress 
in Washington March 23-25. 
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Oklahoma. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Brown are joint 
editors of the Talala Journal which 
recently entered upon its fifth year of 
publication. 

After a year’s rest and vacation 
made necessary by poor health, Mrs. 
Gene Miller has repurchased the Fran- 
cis Herald. 

Clemon Kelly, editor of the Watonga 
Herald is reported to be serving on the 
staff of the European edition of the 
Chicago Tribune and the New York 
Daily News. 

John Golobie, former editor of the 
Guthrie Leader, and the present vice- 
president of the Oklahoma Press Asso- 
ciation, has returned from Johns Hop- 
kins hospital at Baltimore, Md., where 
he went for treatment. 


Oregon. 

The January 7 issue of the Tillamook 
Herald was turned over to the Tilla- 
mook Ministerial association as the 
paper’s contribution to the _ better 
homes campaign. 

The Tillamook Headlight will be 
published on Wednesday instead of on 
Friday so that advertisers may get 
their copy before the public earlier in 
the week. 

“St. Francis” Gurks, 94-year-old 
‘newsboy” of Portland who died re- 
cently, left an estate estimated at $50,- 
000 to the United States Bureau of 
Education. Clad in rags with burlap 
wrapped about his feet in place of 
shoes Gurks was .a familiar figure on 
Portland streets. 

The Crown Willamette Paper com- 
pany, maintaining a conifer nursery at 
West Linn, has begun an important 
campaign of reforestration. Trees 
from the nursery are being planted on 
the company’s cut-over land near As- 
toria, and the company hopes eventual- 
ly to reforest denuded areas as timber 
is removed. 

The Portland Oregonian, operator of 
KGW, will install a new station of 
1000 watt power, expected to be in 
operation by next April. 


Pennsylvania. 

Men of prominence from the fields 
of industry, finance, transportation, 
agriculture, education, manufacturing 
and advertising will be on the pro- 
gram at the annual convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World to be held in Philadelphia in 
June, according to H. H. Charles, chair- 
man of the program committee. The 
general theme of the convention will 
be Advertising as the Stabilizer of 
Business. C. Herold Vernon, honorary 
international vice-president of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, and prominent British adver- 
tiser has already consented to be one 
of the speakers on the general pro- 
gram. 

The University of Pennsylvania has 
been presented with $75,000, the gift 
of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, according to a 
recent announcement. 


Charles R. Long, publisher of the 
Chester Times, sailed from New York 
on January 22 for a month’s cruise to 
the West Indies. He was accompanied 
by Mrs. Long. 


The Johnsonburg Press has changed 

from a weekly to a semi-weekly and 
will appear on Tuesday and on Fri- 
day mornings. 


South Carolina. 
R. B. Chandler, former president and 
business manager of the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Post has purchased the stock 


of the Greenville Piedmont. I. Rion 
McKissick, former majority stock- 
holder in the Piedmont will retire. 


from the newspaper profession. The 
editorial staff will remain unchanged, 
according to an announcement made 
by the new publisher. 


The Yorkville Inquirer, a semi-week- 
ly newspaper, has just observed the 
seventy-first anniversary of its found- 
ing by the late Capt. Lewis M. Grist, 
who issued the first number of the 
paper under its present name on Jan- 
uary 4, 1855. Three generations of 
the family have continued as owners 
and editors of the paper. 


South Dakota. 

S. B. Nissen was re-elected editor 
of the South Dakota Education Asso- 
ciation Journal at a meeting of the 
executive council of the association 
held recently at Sioux Falls. 


Tennessee. 

Cc. P. J. Mooney, editor of the Com- 
mercial Appeal, Memphis, has been re- 
appointed director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of the Highth District 
for a term of three years. 


Texas. 

The Garrison Gazette, a weekly news- 
paper, has started publication at Gar- 
rison, with Ezra and Zora Moss as 
publishers. 


A newspaper is not qualified for ap- 
pointment as notary public, according 
to a ruling of Judge D. A. Gregg, chief 
clerk of the Texas secretary of state. 
The Naples Monitor had been appointed 
to such an official position. 


Charles J. Lilly, editor of the 
Houston Press, narrowly escaped death 
when a launch in which he was riding 
with a party of duck hunters caught 
fire in East Bay, Galveston. 

G. M. Adams, a former plumber who 
turned to farming, won the Dallas 
News and Semi-Weekly Farm News 
cotton contest for “More Cotton on 
Fewer Acres,” when he produced 16 
bales of cotton on five acres, on his 
farm near Tyler, Smith County. Be- 


‘side the $1,000 grand prize, Mr. Adams 


won the East Texas Staple Prize of 
$500. 

The Houston Rotary Club medal for 
disinterested service to the city during 
the last year was awarded to R. S. 
Sterling, chairman of the board of the 
Houston Post-Dispatch. 

The Bryan Chamber of Commerce 
has elected for its president, Mrs. Lee 
J. Rountee, editor of the Bryan Daily 
Eagle and president of the Texas Hd- 
itorial Association. 


Utah. 

¥.. A. Jackman and F. B. Jackman 
have sold their interest in the Junction 
News at Junction to Eva B. Swanson. 

Ralph R. Channell, publisher of the 
Smithfield Sentinel, has moved to 
Logan where he will be in charge of 
the publication of the Cache Valley 
Herald. 

E. H. Johnson, formerly of the West- 
ern Newspaper Union, Salt Lake, has 
purchased the Magna Banner from Wil- 
lard Jones and C. K. Porter. 
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Vermont. 

Resolved: “That the present high- 
way policy of the state is inadequate 
to meet Vermont’s needs and should 
be altered substantially” was the topic 
of a recent debate between J. T. Cush- 
ing, editor of the St. Albans Daily 
Messenger, and Howard L. Hindley, ed- 
itor of the Rutland Herald, before 
members of the Rutland Chamber of 
Commerce. 


By way of observing the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Woman’s Literary 
club of Barton, members of the club 
assembled much of the material of a 
recent issue of the Barton Monitor. 
Special stress was laid on the progress 
of the club and its accomplishments. 


Virginia. 

The Pulaski Southwest Times is ex- 
pected to return to the daily field, pub- 
lishing every afternoon except Satur- 
day and Sunday, a morning edition on 
Sunday taking the place of the Satur- 
day paper. 


Washington. 

Dr. M. Lyle Spencer, former national 
president of the National Association 
of Journalism Teachers and the author 
of “News Writing” and other texts, has 
resigned as dean of the school of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Washing- 
ton. Following his retirement as dean 
on June 1, he will continue lecturing 
on Journalism at the university but 
will devote much of his time to 
writing. 

Merton E. Burke with the Seripps- 
Howard Newspapers, has’ returned 
from Cuba. Mr. Burke was formerly 
managing editor of the Washington 
News. 

The Tacoma News-Tribune and the 
Tacoma Daily Ledger have ruled that 
no complimentary tickets or passes to 
theatres or playhouses charging admis- 
sion are to be received and used by 
employees of those papers. 


West Virginia. 

Charles L. Long has succeeded Rob- 
ert Cochran as editor of the William- 
son Daily News. Mr. Long was former- 
ly telegraph editor of the Wheeling 
Intelligencer. 


Wisconsin. 

George L. Carpenter, for a number 
of years foreman of the Rice Lake 
Chronotype, has accepted a_ position 
with the government printing bureau 
at Washington, D. C. 


Wyoming. 

Emil Vaterlaus, former owner of the 
Cowley Progress has purchased that 
paper from Mrs. Williams and P. P. 
Anderson of Basin, more recent owners. 


Congressman Arraigns Press. 

In arraigning foreign diplomats and 
the press for impeding prohibition en- 
forcement Congressman Summers of 
ee see told the House recently 
that: 

“The press is doing more to break 
down respect for law than all the an- 
archists that ever landed on Ellis 
Island.” 

No doubt he has never read the an- 
nual addresses of the last two presi- 
dents of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, or his remarks would not have 
been so all-inclusive. 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE PROFESSION 


By Lawrence W. Murphy, University of Illinois 


A Program for the Phantom. 


(The Phantom Public, by Walter 
Lippman, Harcourt. Brace and Com- 
pany.) 

A volume that belongs to the news- 
paperman more than to any other 
person of the read- 
ing world is The 
Phantom Public, 
the latest book by 
the author of Pub- 
lic Opinion and 
Liberty and the 
News, Mr. Walter 
Lippman, chief 
editorial writer of 
the New York 
World. In view 
of the selection of 
this volume by 
some writers as 
one of the impor- 
tant books of 1925 
it may be worth 
while to inquire 
into its content and scope. It is a 
continuation of the author’s reflections 
and observations on that elusive con- 
cept of public (collective) opinion 
(singular). 

The book is not so pretentious as 
Public Opinion, but it does aspire to 
make some contribution to the subject 
of public opinion. It was foreshadowed 
by publicity in which the reputation 
of the writer was used to create a wide 
demand and a high expectation. The 
book is in large measure a failure, in 
my opinion. It contributes nothing to 
the subject, it accomplishes little im- 
provement by restatement, it defeats 
its own purpose by its needless repeti- 
tions and unimportant padding. The 
whole thing could have been handled 
clearly, forcefully, and effectively in a 
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single editorial or article of 3,000 
words. 
The thesis of the volume is con- 


veyed in the title The Phantom Public 
and the sub-title Can the Majority 
Rule? The “topic sentence” is: The 
public interferes in government with 
beneficial results but is incapable of 
ruling. The number of pages he takes 
to say this is 200. The book savors of 
the commercial and hurried perform- 
ance rather than of careful investiga- 
tion. It is a party to a contradiction 
that seems to nullify much of the argu- 
ment on which the volume rests its 
case. It maintains that the public is 
competent to participate in govern- 
ment by interfering from time to time 
but that it is not competent to govern. 
The interference, we learn, is to be on 
the basis of overt acts or omissions on 
the part of the real rulers—the politi- 
cians or officials—and that the public 
or publics will rise to demand action 
or eliminate bad actors on the basis 
of those acts. 

Now this seems to embody an 
element of wisdom, for the overt act 
basis of participation is one that 
simplifies the work of the public, but 
it overlooks a fact which Lippmann 
himself has pointed out in an earlier 
book—it eliminates the analysis of 
overt acts. If this analysis were per- 
formed it would at once become clear 
that the intelligence or competence of 
the public was no more shown in its 


interference than it is in its voting on 
a dozen questions requiring a yes and 
no decision. Nor is the intelligence 
likely to be improved with the im- 
provement in editorial and reportorial 
presentation of the overt acts. 

The principle seems to involve the 
point of view of the policeman who 
says “It is my duty to keep order, not 
to enforce law,” or the district attorney 
who says “It is my duty to keep things 
running smoothly, not to keep things 
running right.” In other words, if we 
can keep from having overt acts, or 
keep from having overt acts made 
known to the public, any form of cor- 
ruption in government, society, science, 
religion, art, education, may take place 
without public action being brought to 
bear. 

Clearly, a newspaper man or citizen 
of other interests, will question the 
adoption of the interference doctrine 
as one offering a solution to the prob- 
lem of participation in government. 
It places too much confidence in the 
channels of communication by means 
of which the overt acts are communi- 
cated and it places too much confidence 
in the idea that overt acts will be 
permitted where wrongs are threatened 
or in existence. It offers no rules by 
which conditions may be construed 
into overt character, no rules by which 
things which have overt character can 
be divided into classes justifying inter- 
ference and non-interference, no rules 
to safeguard the accuracy of the rep. 
resentation of those acts, and no rules 
to safeguard the channels of commu- 
nication from complete control of the 
agency which is to be corrected. 

John R. Commons, professor of 
economics at the University of Wis- 
consin, following out ideas traceable to 
various sources, once half-seriously 
defined justice as anything that would 
prevent bloodshed. He pointed to the 
fact that our definition of justice has 
been changed through the centuries 
only as a result of bloodshed or the 
threat of bloodshed. The idea is an 
interesting one. It leads us to picture 
in our minds the gladiators of Rome 
fighting for a right to be treated as 


human beings, of early religious and’ 


non-religious enthusiasts suffering per- 
secution for their ideals, the slaves of 
the market places rising to overthrow 
their oppressors, the victims of the 
padrone system combining against 
their bosses, the tenant peasantry 
turning upon the landlords, the labor 
unions marshalling their forces against 
the militia of the state and nation, the 
workers raising their arms against the 
exploiters, the lower classes butcher- 
ing the kings. 

And yet with all this tumult raised 
in the name of a new meaning for an 
old word, the statue holding the scales 
has stood unchanged in market place 
and marble hall. I am sure that we 
appreciate the element of truth in Mr. 
Commons’ definition; I am sure also 
that we realize the significance of the 
personification of justice as it has 
come down through the ages. But I 
believe that we may get a new angle 
on Mr. Lippmann’s writing if we con- 
sider it in the light of the practical 
definition instead of the ideal one. 

Bloodshed in the instances sighted 
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would mean an overt act. The threat 
of bloodshed would mean an overt act. 
The discovery of a train of incidents 
or details would mean an overt act. 
But how much wrong might not have 
been done before there was bloodshed, 
before there was a threat, or before 
there was discovery or publicity of 
a discovery in the field of incident 
detail? The history after the rule 
of kings has been a history of govern- 
ment of the people by interference. 

Politicians know that a man who has 
had a good day himself has a hard 
time getting excited by the wrongs of 
remote persons and the evils of remote 
institutions. Granted an overt act and 
communication of the act there is still 
the natural inertia of the human being 
and his feeling that if all is well with 
him the world cannot be far wrong. If 
the wheat farmers have a good year, 
things look good for the conservatives; 
if the laborers get the usual campaign 
year raises there is little danger of 
liberal candidates sweeping the cities. 
Thus, difficulties stand in the way of 
effective government by interference 
in control because of the peculiarity of 
the human being and because of the 
partial control of the reactions of the 
individual by manipulation of his im- 
mediate living conditions. 

But this is a general criticism of 
Mr. Lippmann’s book. In the book he 
reflects a faith in the capacity of the 
newspaper and current opinion mag- 
azine to carry the brunt of the burden 
of communicating overt acts to the 
public and leading the way to a solu- 
tion of those acts in the interest of 
better government. The book is of 
special interest to editorial writers and 
reporters because of its attempted dis- 
section of the public attitude on various 
matters, and because it requires the 
support of journalism to effect its 
cures. 


The heart of the constructive el- 
ement comes on page 130 and the pages 
following in which Mr. Lippmann sets 
up some objective tests which he be- 
lieves the public might use in trans- 
ferring allegiance from one faction to 
another and thus partaking of govern- 
ment by interfering in government. 
I quote: “The problem is to locate by 
clear and coarse objective tests, the 
actor in a controversy who is most 
worthy of public support.” 


Further in the book he declares 
(page 144): 

“What is left for the public is a 
judgment as to whether the actors in 
a controversy are following a settled 
rule of behavior or their own arbitrary 
desires. This judgment must be made 
by sampling an external aspect of the 
behavior of the insiders. 


“In order that the sampling shall be 
pertinent, it is necessary to discover 
criteria, suitable to the nature of pub- 
lic opinion, which can be relied upon 
to distinguish between reasonable and 
arbitrary behavior. 


“For the purposes of social action, 
reasonable behavior is conduct which 
follows a settled course, whether in 
making a rule, in enforcing it or in 
amending it.” 

So says Mr. Lippmann, but he 
leaves the matter of making of rules 
largely in the hands of the political 
scientists, the training of the public 
to use the rule in the hands of civic 
educators, and the task of the actors 
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in public life to take the methods into 
account. 

“One is tempted to wonder how the 
matters in which the New York World 
took so much interest some time ago 
would be adjusted on the basis of 
public interference. The World was 
enlisted in the fight on the Florida 
logging camps. It was enlisted after 
Martin Tabert, a prisoner, had been 
killed as a result of brutal treatment 
in the camps. The killing of Martin 
Tabert was an overt act—but the press 
and the public generally took no great 
notice of it until the New Yark World 
began a campaign against the prison 
leasing system in Florida. Its cam- 
paign met with success, temporarily. 
The Florida legislature abolished the 
whip and certain features of the prison 
practices. The New York World was 
generally given credit for this reform. 
But, in other states in the south the 
whip is still used, the leasing system 
is still in vogue, and brutal treatment 
is still taking place; moreover, lawyers 
tell us that the situation in Florida 
has reverted to the same basis as that 
of former years, and the effect of the 
New York World action and that of 
personally interested parties has lost 
its force. 


In other words, reform by public 
interference on the basis of an overt 
act in this instance has been unavail- 
ing. It is true that Mr. Lippmann 
does not require any particular result 
from public interference but the thesis 
of his book is that the public can par- 
ticipate successfully in government by 
interference. In my opinion the burden 
of proof still rests on him. The Tabert 
case is not an exception; to it could be 
added the Teapot Dome controversy, 
the league of nations and world covtxt 
problem, and many others. In each 
of these a reasonable measure of pub- 
lic interference was evinced but in 
none of them was the interference suc- 
cessful in the settlement of the prob- 
lems. 


I cannot leave the discussion of Mr. 
Lippmann’s book without saying some- 
thing definitely favorable. In my judg- 
ment it is not in the same class with 
Public Opinion. Perhaps I have done 


it justice if I observe that even whenat the time it was first edited. 


Franklin Award—in Honor of James and Benjamin Franklin—Won by the Bemidji 
(Minn.) Sentinel in Competition with 200 Weekly Newspapers from 43 States 


This and the award shown below, plaques 914x14 inches, were sent to the winners in 


the first national newspaper contest conducted by the University of Illinois, 
Announcement of the prize winners for each year will be 


now to be an annual event. 


which is 


made at the time of the annual meeting of the Illinois Press Association in the fall. 


Two awards are given, 
test, : 
less than 50,000 population entered. 


can be secured by addressing the Journalism Office, 
Though the 1925 contest was announced only 
and daily entries from 14 states. 


weekly entries from 43 states 


Mr. Lippmann writes a book that is 
not up to his usual standard it may 
still be a pretty good book. That is 
the case with The Phantom Public. 
It has some thought-provoking qual- 
ities and some niceties of organization 
and expression which may commend it 
to a hungering body of readers. : 


A Book for the Desk Man. 


(Newspaper Editing, Revised, By 
Grant Milnor Hyde, D. Appleton and 
Company.) 

Newspaper Editing, after ten years 
of use in newspaper offices and class- 
rooms, has been revised by its author, 
Grant M. Hyde, professor of journalism 
at the University of Wisconsin. In its 
new form it includes the result of in- 
vestigation and study not performed 
It has 
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Bowles Award—in Honor of Samuel Bowles [2 
the Bloomington (lIll.) Pantagraph 


Republican—Won by 
Community Dailies of 14 States. 


#7 
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is 


Il and III of Springfield (Mass.) 
in Competition with 


one for the best weekly newspaper entered in the national con- 
and one for the best community daily paper published in a city or community of 
Information regarding the rules of the 1926 contest 


109 University Hall, 
a short time before its close, 


Urbana, II1. 
there were 


been brought up to the 1925-26 stan- 
dard by correction of some minor er- 
rors in the first edition and improve- 
ment in the presentation and scope of 
the materials. 

A comparison of the old volume and 
the new reveals the change in em- 
phasis. The chapters on copyreading, 
head writing, makeup, and type have 
been changed and additions have been 
made to other chapters. 

The book is concerned with the work 
of the copyreader more than with the 
work of the copy judger. There is 
nothing to aid the person who is in 
search of standards of judgment for 
news stories or news elements. But 
granted a judgment, or the duty of 
some other book to impart something 
of the judging discipline, Newspaper 
Editing is a very good book to give the 
student or worker a knowledge of 
correct practice in handling the mat- 
ter to which judgment has been ap- 
plied. With its aid a reporter can 
school himself in the externals of 
copy desk routine and can do so 
without confusion, for the book is 
well organized and the subjects are 
well explained. The scope of the 
volume is suggested in the table of 
contents which includes: The Copy- 
reader’s Part in Newspaper Making; 
Headline Writing; Proofreading; 
Newspaper Makeup; Syndicate and 
Association Material; Rewrite and 
Follow Stories; Type; Printing 
Processes; Small Publication Work; 
and, in the appendix, a list of the 


important dates in the development 
of printing and the newspaper; a 
typical style sheet; and a list of 
books on journalism. 


The Nebraska Press Association 
will hold its annual meeting at 
Hastings, February 25-27. 
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Three-Quarters of a Century 


The Illinois Central System will be seventy- 
five years old this month. It was chartered as 
an I]linois railroad February 10, 1851. 

From a railroad comprising 70514 miles of 
charter lines in only one state the Illinois Central 
has grown into a system which, including the 
Central of Georgia Railway, comprises 8,500 
1iles operating in fifteen states of the Middle 
West and the South. In addition, the system 
includes the Ocean Steamship Company, which 
operates a fleet of eight ships between Savannah, 


Ga., and New York and Boston. 


In 1856, the year the charter lines were com- 
pleted, the railroad owned 83 locomotives, 52 
passenger cars and 1,249 freight cars and repre- 
sented an investment of around $26,000,000. At 
present the system owns 2,300 locomotives, 2,300 
passenger cars and 79,000 freight cars and repre- 
sents an investment in railway properties of more 
than $720,000,000. In 1925 its locomotives ran 
64,000,000 miles, transporting 38,000,000 pas- 
sengers and 79,000,000 tons of freight. 


The growth of the Illinois Central System 
has been closely linked with the growth of its 
territory. In the seventy years between the cen- 
sus dates of 1850 and 1920 the population of the 
fifteen states in which the system operates in- 
creased from 8,000,000 to 38,000,000 and their 
agricultural and industrial activities made even 
greater gains. 


Seventy-five years ago the Illinois Central was 
just coming into existence. Today it is in a 


position to look back over those years with the 
pride of accomplishment. But it is not the policy 
of the Illinois Central to dwell overlong upon 
the past. The daring which brought the Illinois 
Central into being as the then longest railroad 


in the world has’ left it a heritage of constant 
progress which has maintained in it the spirit 
and vigor of youth. If we are to remain true 
to the tradition of our railroad, those of us who 
represent the Illinois Central System today must 
continue to look forward. ‘The future growth 
of our railroad must be in keeping with the prog- 
ress of our territory. We pledge all our re- 
sources toward meeting the increased require- 
ments of the future with the most efficient, most 
courteous and most dependable transportation it 
is possible to provide. 


The Illinois Central System prides itself on 
the family spirit of its organization. ‘That spirit 
is due in no small part to the fact that many of 
its present-day officers and employes are sons’ 
and grandsons of those sturdy pioneers who 
Lelped build the railroad and operate it in its 
early days. The Illinois Central System also 
has held many of its patrons to the third and 
fourth generation, and that partly accounts for 
the cherished ties of friendly sentiment that mark 
its relations with the public. 


We appreciate deeply the confidence of in- 
vestors, the loyalty of employes and the friend- 
ship of patrons which have made possible the 
present standing of the Illinois Central System. 
It is our hope that a continuation of these favor- 
able conditions may lead to even greater accom- 
plishment in the next three-quarters of a century. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions are in- 
vited. 


C. H. MARKHAM, 


President, Illinois Central System. 


CHICAGO, February 1, 1926. 
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TEN YEARS IN THE NEWSPAPER GAME 


III. City Editors I Have Known. 


(Third in a series of stories by Bea- 
trice B. Andrews, of Casper, Wyoming. 
You will enjoy this whether you have 
read the first two or not.) 


It has been said that your genuine 
city editor is known by two infallible 
earmarks. He al- 
ways blows up 
half an hour be- 
fore press time 
and he always ex- 
presses his feel- 
ings by a savage 
use of the word 
Helle 

Some of the city 
editors I have 
known ran _ true 
to type and some 
did not. There 
are worse and 
better newspaper 
editors than the 
‘ half dozen under 
whom I have worked but I would give 
up only one of the lot, and he was no 
true newspaper man. 


My first two years in the newspaper 
game were spent under Ben Parker, 
ruthless, devoid of conscience, and ab- 
solutely ignorant of ethics. As busi- 
ness manager, he directed the policy 
of The News, even after he ceased to 
be city editor, and I wonder how I 
managed to keep any ideals after such 
an. initiation into the news game. 


“Get your story, no matter what the 
means,” was his idea. “Print what 
you know, whether they like it or 
not,” was another Parkerism, and the 
individual who incurred his enmity 
could hope for no quarter if the News 
ever dug up a story to his discredit. 
If hard pressed, he was not above 
printing newspaper hoaxes of purely 
mythical character. I remember one 
concerning an automatic telephone 
company which was to invade the field 
at Concordia, printed when Parker had 
just had a fight with the local phone 
company. There was no truth to the 
story but Parker ran it for several 
days, and the opposition was unable 
to deny it or run it down. 


‘His political enemies had particular 

cause to fear his vitriolic pen. Cam- 
paign years were one long welter of 
mudslinging and backbiting. Parker 
loved nothing better than an editorial 
argument with the opposition sheet, 
but for all his cleverness he was never 
quite able to best George Stein of the 
Press. They presented much the spec- 
tacle of a huge ugly bull dog being 
tormented in a fight by a dancing, 
yapping fox terrier. Parker’s lungs 
were heavy, determined, and generally 
effective, if they hit, but by the time 
he had reached one mark Stein had 
shifted ground and was ki-yi-ing at 
him from another angle. 


The local option fight in Indiana 
furnished them with endless material. 
The Press was pro-option and the 
News anti. The campaign of Senator 
Roberts, the boy-orator of Concordia 
for the Governorship on an anti-option 
platform brought on a fight of months 
which ended when the Press proved 
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that Mr. Roberts was not old enough 
to be Governor. 

Having backed Mr. Roberts in the 
lie about his age, the News stuck it 
out even after baby pictures and bap- 
tismal records had been produced. 

Whenever a fight was on Parker 
was frightfully particular about the 
accuracy of everything we published 
although it did not matter so much at 
other times, and every story which 
was at all doubtful fairly bristled with 
the word “alleged” inserted as he 
edited the -copy. 

It was in the midst of one 
minable argument between the two 
papers in which the underhanded 
methods and inaccuracy of the News 
was being flaunted daily in the Press 
that poor little Dick Davis, our hard 
working little cub, put over a “wooden 
scoop” that nearly disrupted the force. 

Dick’s great ambition was to get a 
“pig scoop.” He was always coming 
in with false alarms which more ex- 
perienced reporters had to run down. 
Most of his stuff had to be re-written, 
and most of us were ready to vote 
him a real pest, although his willing- 
ness to run down tips was valuable 
to us all, at times. 

Most of Dick’s stories were taken 
with salt, then, but this one seemed 
like the real thing. 

“Yep, I talked to her myself,’ Dick 
said when House questioned him about 
the story. “She was telling her friends 
at the dance Saturday night how she 
was locked in the filing vault at the 
plant where she works, see, Saturday 
noon, and might have had to stay 
there over Sunday, only her chum 
missed her, sce, and went back to 
look, and they had to get the combina- 
tion from the boss.. She told me all 
about how she felt in there, and how 
she fainted when they got her out.” 

So House added. the thrills to the 
story in proper fashion and it was 
run under the heading “Trapped in 
Dungeon of Death.’ It was a scoop, 
too. 

But the next night— 


“Movies Inspire Girl’s Yarn,’ said 
the Press. 


The heroine of our dungeon story 
confessed to having imagined herself 
in the role of some screen favorite she 
had just seen and: to having deliberate- 
ly “strung” poor Dick. The file vault 
in the factory proved to be a small 
affair with a window and an ordinary 
door, not a vault at all, in fact, much 
less a “dungeon of death.” 


Parker wrote a retraction of the 
story, blaming the girl and exonerat- 
ing Dick whose intentions were good. 
And he carried this policy into the 
office, blaming House and not Dick 
for allowing the story to get by. 

About this time Parker was _ pro- 
moted to the post of business manager 
‘and J. D. Mathis became our city edi- 
tor. 


J. D., as he was known to us, will 
always be my idea of everything a 
newspaper man should not be. He 
was a liar, a hypocrite, and a coward. 
He went out of his way to lie when 
the truth would have been easier, it 
seemed to us, and he justified many 
of his untruths by a perverted philos- 
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ophy which he said was the creed of 
some religious cult which he had em- 
braced. Evidently, his crooked brain 
kad misconstrued the teachings, how- 
ever, for nothing with the name of re- 
ligion could justify the lies which he 
told. 

Wild promises of unlimited pub- 
licity were made by J. D. to people 
with projects to put over, and never 
fulfilled. Poems and manuscripts were 
accepted for publication and lost. 

We all felt in mortal terror for our 
jobs, never knowing what sort of lie 
J. D. might tell Parker about us in an 
effort to excuse some of his own fail- 
ures. If the paper was late it was 
always. the fault of some reporter or 
of the leased wire operator. The op- 
erator got back by dating and timing 
his reports and keeping duplicates, but 
we had no such recourse. 

My most disagreeable experiences in 
the news game were while J. D. was 
editor. Once he accused meg, behind 
my back, of having appropriated thea- 
tre comps. promised to the bookkeeper, 
and really given by J. D. to a personal 
friend whom he happened to meet on 
the street. 

When I learned of the accusation 
from Bert, the bookkeeper, I was for- 
tunate in being -able to produce the 
stubs of my balcony seats for which I 
had paid good money, and to tell him 
who had occupied the seats always 
reserved for the News. 

“Good thing the desks in this office 
aren’t worth taking.” Bert remarked. 
“Maybe I’d better keep an eye on that 
fellow.” And the matter went no 
further. 

Another time Dick informed me that 
Mathis had promised my job to a 
stenographer who had substituted for 
me during my vacation and I put in 
a few anxious moments although I 
knew that the conventions and other 
important doings in my field which 
were due at that time were entirely 
beyond the ability of my substitute. 
J. D. knew it too, as it happened. He 
had merely wanted to flatter the girl. 

So, knowing his true character, we 
were none of us surprised when J. D. 
was found to have opened business 
office mail left by mistake in the ed- 
itorial rooms, and to have appropriated 
to his own use several checks made 
out to “Hditor, News”. 

For several months, John King, for- 
merly with the Press, had been our 
star reporter, and we all rejoiced when 
Parker made him city editor. King 
was a human dynamo. A small man 
but the volume of work he could turn 
out was enormous. He had _ been 
brought up in Concordia but served 
his newspaper apprenticeship else- 
where. He had worked under Stein 
and knew all his methods and with 
his own ability added was without 
doubt the best reporter either paper 
had on its staff in a decade. 

There was no loafing in the News 
office once King took charge. He set 
us a terrible pace, nerves were often 
strained to the breaking point, but we 
got out a great paper and we were 
proud of it. We were disgraced when 
we did not scoop the Press once or 
twice a day at least. 

King had no patience with 
ciency or time killing. 

“If you’ve got anything to write, 
write it. If not get out on the street,” 
he told us a dozen times a day. 


ineffi- 
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“He. oils the news machine with 
vinegar and sand and expects good 
work,’ Brooks complained, but the 
fault lay in Brooks’ inefficiency. King 
soon transferred him to the mechan- 
ical department and Walker, who was 
always vacillating back and forth be- 
tween the two papers, took his place. 

While King was city editor we tried 
a six months experiment with a Sun- 
day paper which came near killing all 
of us, although King was the chief 
victim. 

Writing a feature article or two a 
week in addition to the daily stuff was 
interesting aS soon as we learned how. 
Those features lurked in the most un- 
expected places. I interviewed the con- 
ductor of my street car, one day and 
got a most interesting story on life 
from his point of view. 

One night I stayed in the box office 
of the local theatre and made a story 
from the comments of the people who 
approached the window. 

“Tsh-go-bibble,” that strange Jewish 
word which floated. through our Amer- 
ican slang for a season and then van- 
ished provided another interesting 
story—where did it come from and 
why? 

But the rub came when we had to 
add a Saturday night session of work 
after getting out the regular Saturday 
edition. King always put in a straight 
24 hours from 7 o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing until the same hour on Sunday, for 
no extra Sunday editor was employed. 
I generally worked until midnight and 
the boys were on call until 2:30 a.m. 

Often King would be found in the 
press room, helping insert the mag- 
azine and comic sections in the news 
section for the carrier boys, so tired 
he couldn’t have told his name. But 
as long as he could give such service 
Parker was willing to accept it. 

One hot June night King collapsed 
and the Sunday News was not issued 
that night or again thereafter. 

The News gang reached a high point 
of efficiency under King. Gone were 
the tramp reporters. Walker, who 
knew the town inside out, covered the 
city beat and the sports; Old Mac, 
who had been reporting when the rest 
of us were in our cradles, had deserted 
the Press, and covered morts and the 
courts for us. Frank Morris began as 
cub and worked up to star reporter 
during those years finally taking the 
journalism course at Columbia and 
working for us in the summers. The 
high school paper was generally able 
to furnish us with a promising cub. 

The News scintillated with unusual 
feature stories. We developed orig- 
inality of style. Hach of us had a 
coterie of fans who would give news 
stories to us first of all. We were de- 
lighted when they called on the tele- 
phone and insisted on speaking to 
Mac or Jim Walker, or Morris as the 
case might be. 


Shortly before America entered the 
war our owner, the grim old man 
whom we never saw, sold the News to 
a syndicate of Concordia business men 
and over night we changed all our 
policies. From a Democratic paper we 
became independent with strong Re- 
publican leanings, and there were 
other changes in policy just as drastic. 

Parker resigned and King was pro- 
moted to be managing editor by the 
new owners. 

We were not surprised when Frank 


Morris, who had completed his Colum- 
bia course, appeared as the new city 
editor, but it seemed strange to be 
working under him after coaching his 
beginning efforts. 

Morris started a column in the 
News as an outlet for the wit which 
we had hitherto wasted in ‘“pomes” 
pasted on the office wall. Before long 
we had regular contribs who found as 
much joy in getting into ‘The Office 
Window”, as we called it, as the Chi- 
cagoan does in ‘making the Line.” 

The new owners provided us with a 
brand new building, but while we 
thrilled at the prospect of clean linol- 
eum-covered floors, steam heat, screen- 
ed windows and brand new shiny-top- 
ped desks, we all felt real regret at 
parting with our battered, paper-lit- 
tered, dirty den in the old building. 
Then Morris enlisted. 

With dismay we heard that the 
Press was going out of business and 
that Stein had been hired as our new 
city editor. It was worse for Walker 
and Mac, who had left the Press to 
get away from him, than for me. I 
can see old Mac’s face when they broke 
the news to us, yet. 

For Stein had fixed notions on the 
conduct of a newspaper which noth- 
ing could change. He left nothing to 
the reporter. There was no place for 
originality or individuality in his 
scheme. Even society news must be 
written after one stereotyped pattern. 

I was on a news beat and Ellen Bell 
held the society desk. Poor girl, how 
I pitied her. She knew how her peo- 
ple wanted their items written, but 
had absolutely no chance. 

We were the most bullied, nagged 
and pestered lot of reporters you can 
imagine, and after the freedom we had 
enjoyed under King and Morris, the 
most miserable. 

All our little pet individualities of 
style were cut out, old hackneyed lead- 
ing paragraphs were substituted for 
our original ways of putting old 
things. There was no incentive to 
hunt for news off the beaten track 
and it was nag, nag, nag all day over 
trifles which had never seemed to 
matter to any of our previous editors. 

Yet there were good points in 
Stein’s method. We overlooked noth- 
ing in the daily routine under his 
system. We were glad he had brought 
with him the “Black Maria’, which 
was responsible for many a beat which 
the Press had secured over the News. 
This was a city directory of Concordia 
in the year 1900, and as Stein had 
checked his paper through the years 
he had noted interesting facts after 
the names of the old residents, so that 
a reference to Maria revealed the dates 
of marriages, deaths, removals and 
other important facts at an instant. 

If the name of a former resident ap- 
peared in the telegraphic news, Maria 
showed just where in the files the 
prized local end to the story could 
be found. 

Etein’s system of keeping clippings 
on all future events so that all data 
at hand could be handed the reporter 
with the assignment was a great time 
saver. We had been accustomed to 
looking up our own material in the 
files. 

On the whole, Stein came nearer the 
accepted idea of the city editor than 
any of the others I had known. Cer- 
tainly his explosions as press time 
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approached were classics. His vocab- 
ulary in times of stress was profane 
and picturesque. He made himself 
hated and feared in all quarters—until 
the press began to roll—and then we 
forgave him half of it for the genial 
fun which followed the ranting and 
the raving. But the Stein rubber 
stamp which blotted out our individ- 
ualities, that we never forgave. 

During the flu epidemic of 1918 I 
had my one and only experience as 
city editor of the News. 

Stein was called to a distant part 
of the state by the death of his father- 
in-law and was obliged to be away 
over a week attending to business de- 
tails. 

On the day after his departure, 
King, who had intended taking the 
desk in his absence, succumbed to the 
flu and had to be taken home after 
exposing the entire force. Walters 
was also down, which left old Mac, 
Jack Lester, Ellen Bell and myself. 

“T guess its up to you, Miss B——,” 
the business manager told me the 
next morning, and I found it very 
much up to me. 

Jack had practiced head writing to 
some extent and undertook to edit 
the telegraph report, while I attended 
to the local news. Both of us had 
news beats which we felt must be 
covered, and the day was one series 
of mad dashes to get stories and mad- 
der efforts to write, copy read, and 
head-line them. Ellen got everything 
possible over the phone. Old Mac even 
added a burst of speed to the pace at 
which he generally ambled over his 
beat. Our lunches were brought to 
our desks that we might save a little 
of the precious time. We were only 
half an hour late in going to press, 
and rather congratulated ourselves on 
our first effort. 

The next day was Friday. The time 
was shortly before Thanksgiving, and 
the Friday paper always carried heavy 
advertising for Saturday sales. 

Upon my arrival at the office at 7:30 
Friday morning, half an hour ahead 
of my regular time, I found that the 
plague had indeed struck the News 
office. The proof reader, the copy boy, 
two girls from the business office, four 
out of five linotype operators, two ad 
men and one pressman had all suc- 
cumbed and a sixteen page paper was 
due. 

At 8 o’clock not a line of news copy 
had been set, the one machine opera- 
tor left being the man who set the 
running matter for the ads. Ours was 
a union shop and the only linotype 
men available in town were non-union 
men employed by a _ patent-medicine 
house which printed its own advertis- 
ing matter. 

Would our men work with them if 
the business manager could get them 
to come? 


Heaven be praised, they would. The 
foreman of the composing room took 
the attitude that the flu was an “act 
of God,’ and superseded all union 
rules. 


As I remember it, that day was the 
longest, slowest, I ever experienced. 
It took those linotype men, unused to 
the hurry of newspaper composition, 
endless hours to set the copy which 
our regular men devoured with such 
rapidity, and other hours to make 
corrections. Some of the galley proofs 
looked utterly hopeless when correc- 
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tions had been marked. Press time 
came and half the forms were still on 
the stones. It was fully six o’clock be- 
fore the last page came from the stereo- 
typer and was on the press. And to 
cap the climax, a dozen carrier boys 
having routes in the outlying districts, 
refused to carry their routes at that 
late hour, through the cold, wet snow 
which was falling, declared a strike, 
and either tore up their papers or 
dumped them in the alley. So after 
all our work only about a third of the 
edition was distributed to the readers 
that night. 

How we got out a Saturday paper, if 
do not know. I can only remember 
sitting at my telephone, Jack and El- 
len doing likewise, and saying over 
and over— 

“Yes, we issued a paper last night 
but it was very late and some of the 
boys refused to take them out. The 
circulation man will see that all routes 
are carried today. Yes. We are very 
sorry that you didn’t get your paper. 
IT am sure you will get one tonight,” 
ad infinitum and very much ad nau- 
seam. 

By working all day Sunday we got 
a little ahead of the game. Two of 
the machine men discovered that they 
did not have the flu, after all, and 
somehow we limped along until Stein 
returned. He gave Jack and me full 
praise for our work, for once, and with 
all his faults we could have embraced 
him. We had no desire to wear his 
shoes one minute longer. 


Perhaps that last year on the News 
was a purgatory to make me appre- 
ciate the almost newspaper heaven 
which I entered when I went to 
Wyoming to work on the Tribune at 
Casper. 

No cramping of individual style 
there. It was Casper at the end of 
the boom, but teeming and bustling 
with life, ambition, prosperity, and a 
great pride and belief in her future. 
Everybody had news to give out. 
Everybody was eager to help the pa- 
pers tell everything about Casper to 
the world. More news everyday than 
the paper could print. 

Ray Edmunds, the city editor had 
no time to work out assignments. We 
reporters worked them out for our- 
selves. He merely expected us to do 
our best and we did. I found myself 
covering stories which only men in 
Concordia ever handled. I stayed up 
until midnight covering council meet- 
ings and enjoyed the novelty of hob- 
nobbing with sheriffs, fire chiefs, police- 
men, justices and railroad officials. 


Seemingly, Edmunds never got ex- 
cited. He took things as they came, 
and they came thick and fast some 
days, with a calm and even manner 
which could not be ruffled. And what 
a paper he could turn out! 


Ten years and six city editors, and 
of them all, only one who was in all 
ways disappointing. They didn’t all 
blow up at press time. They didn’t 
all say “Hell:” Some of them didn’t 
even smoke. But with the one excep- 
tion they were real city editors, every 
one. I learned all I know from them, 
and they, themselves, were all worth 
knowing. 


The Inland Daily Press Association 
held its annual mid-winter meeting at 
Chicago, February 16, 17. 


SIDE TRIP TO ALASKA 
FOR N.E. A, IF DESIRED 


Following the annual meeting of the 
National Editorial Association at Los 
Angeles, June 30 to July 2, inclusive, 
and a tour of California, a “side trip” 
will be taken by a number of the party 
to Alaska, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway and Steamship Company is 
making arrangements for this sidetrip 
to Alaska from Seattle, covering a 
period of eight days at the price of 
from $90.00 to $95.00. This will in- 
clude passage, berth and meals. 

Reason for this early announcement 
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is made because of the heavy travel to 
Alaska in July and August. The com- 
pany wishes early expressions from 
those who wish to take this delightful 
trip, so that reservations can be made. 
As soon aS some expression is made 
relative to the number going the com- 
pany will reserve a block of state 
rooms for N. E. A. members. 

A well known member of the N.H.A., 
Miss Nettie B. Cardin of Sioux Falls, 
S. Dakota, is to take charge of the 
party. Members of the N. EK, A. who 
can make the side trip and plan to go 
are asked to write Miss Cardin at 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, at the 
earliest possible date and she will 
handle their reservations. 
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TIMOTHY BROWNHILL 
Editor, LaPuente Valley Journal 
Puente, Calif. 


BRIGHTON, ILL., EDITOR 
COMMENDED AS AUTHOR 


You don’t need to be the editor of a 
big city paper to get credit for your 
ability as an author. The following 
appeared in the Brighton (Ill.) News 
recently: 

“The News has just received a copy 
of ‘Who’s Who Among North Ameri- 
can Authors,’ published by the Golden 
Syndicate Publishing Company of Los 
Angeles, Calif., in which appears the 
following biographical sketch of the 
editor of The News: ‘Amass, Arthur 
William: Publisher; born at Brighton, 
Ill., Sept. 1880; son of Edwin Amass 
and Elizabeth (Danner) Amass; edu- 
cated in the Brighton schools; editor 
of the Brighton News; general char- 
acter of writings, verse and humor; 
contributor to The St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, Kansas City Motor, Baptist 
Standard, ete.; writer of Hickry Hollar 
Yells, Forecasts and humorous mono- 
logs; long publisher of the Brighton 
(Ill.) News; began journalism in 1900 
with the St. Louis Republic; amateur 
archaeologist and palaeontologist; has 
collection of geological rarities; home, 
Brighton, Ill.’ In the foreword of the 
book appears the following statement 
by the publishers: ‘We would like to 
emphasize the fact that the authors 
and writers who appear in Who’s Who 
Among North American Authors do so 
wholly by invitation, and there never 
has been and never can be any possi- 
bility of paying for the inclusion of 
any name; the quality of work alone 
determines such appearance. All of 
this seems rather egotistical, and we 
promise the readers of the News that 
no further mention will be made of 
the matter.” 


Illinois Editor Married 


Wm. C. Carson, of the Greenville 
(Ill.) Advocate, prominent editor and 
a former president of the Southern 
Illinois Editorial Association, and Mrs. 
Lucy Keller Fritz, of the same city, 
were united in marriage January 26. 


BEST FRONT PAGE PRIZE 
IN SO. CALIFORNIA WON 
BY TIMOTHY BROWNHILL 


Timothy Brownhill, of Puente, Cali- 
fornia, is continuing his past habit of 
being a prize winner in newspaper 
contests. He once had the reputation 
of publishing the best weekly paper in 
Oregon, four years ago he won the 
University of Utah’s silver cup for the 
best weekly newspaper published in 
Utah, and now he has been awarded 
at the meeting of the Southern Califor- 
nia Editorial Association a silver lov- 
ing cup presented by the Los Angeles 
Times to the publisher of Southern 
California weekly newspaper which 
produced the best appearing and most 
excellent first page. There were more 
than forty entries in the contest. The 
La Puente Valley Journal of December 
1ith was the copy of his paper which 
won the cup, with a grade of 93% 
points, and a facsimile of its first page 
is given herewith in order that our 
readers may see how excellent it was 
in balance, attractiveness and read- 
ability, though this small reproduction 
cannot well show how good the typog- 
raphy and presswork was. The judges 
divided fifty points in their markings 
equally on these five elements. The 
other fifty were divided equally on four 
qualifications, local matter, original 
matter, proper feature of the story, and 
prominence given to the story. J. P. 
Baumgartner, publisher of the Santa 
Ana Register, was given a cup offered 
by J. R. Gabbert, president of the 
Southern California Editorial Associ- 
ation, for the best ‘editorial page ap- 
pearing in any daily paper published 
by a member of the association. 

The contest was decided by Marc N. 
Goodnow, head of the department of 
journalism, University of Southern 
California, H. C. Hotaling, executive 
secretary of the National Editorial As- 
sociation, and Burton L. Smith, State 
editor of the Times. 

We quote a portion of the report: 
“It may be of constructive interest 
to point out some of the faults which 
we found. Broken and hyphenated 
heads were, of course, in evidence. In 
some instances the head writer used 
{oo many figures. In other instances, 
too few units filled the space. 

“There were a number of examples 
of banks, decks and hanging inden- 
tions which repeated the same matter 
as that in the display heads. Some of 
the papers carry step heads up to 36 
points in size which are too heavy for 
the page. 

“As to readability, we considered 
this element low where the paper was 
out of balance and the stories too long. 
Pages which are too solid also lack 
readability. Poor press work likewise 
affected the grading and where a num- 
ber of papers were attractive at first 
glance, they proved upon close exam- 
ination not to be so readable as others 
not so attractive. This was due to 
typography, balance and presswork. 

“There were also some papers which 
had balance only above the fold. This 
gave them a top-heavy appearance and 
naturally reduced their attractiveness. 
In most respects, however, it can be 
said. without undue flattery that the 
Southern California newspapers are 
well edited and teeming with local 
interest.” 
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Cup Awarded to the LaPuente Valley 
Journal by the Southern California 
Editorial Association 


S.N.P.A. BOARD MEETS; 
CONSIDERS ITS PROBLEMS 


Expansion of the activities of the 
S. N. P. A. and the development of the 
work of the headquarters office for the 
individual membership were stressed 
and authorized to be continued by 
the Board of Directors at its recent 
meeting. The board directed that in- 
vestigations be made about the advis- 
ability of establishing a labor bureau 
and traffic bureau at the headquarters 
in Chattanooga. Reports will be made 
at the annual convention in July for 
final decision on those activities to be 
taken up by the association. 

The 24th annual convention will be 
held on July 6, 7, 8 at Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N. C. Victor H. Hanson, 
publisher of the Birmingham (Ala.) 
News, was made chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. 

The advertising campaign for “Sell- 
ing the South to the Nation” was au- 
thorized to be continued, with sugges- 
tions about active follow up work on 
the part of the S. N. P. A. headquar- 
ters. 

Freight rates on news print paper 
from points in the eastern part of 
the United States and Canada were 
discussed and decision reached to ac- 
tively oppose efforts of the railroads 
to increase the rates. The matter of 
state baggage and express rates is en- 
gaging the attention of the board. 

James F. Finlay, attorney for the 
association, reported to the board on 
the status of the suit of Federal Trade 
Commission against the S.N.P. A. and 
other newspaper organizations and the 
Four A’s. 

On invitation of Mr. Hanson, it was 
unanimously agreed that the present 
board would recommend to the in- 
coming board that the 1927 mid-winter 
meeting of the board to be held in 
Birmingham, Ala. 

It was decided to extend an invita- 
tion to Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, of 
Vanderbilt University, to address the 
annual convention next July. 

President Walter C. Johnson made 
a report to the Board on the work of 
the Association since the convention 
last July. 
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HAINES’ GIFT TO PRESS 
MAKES INTERNATIONAL 
FOUNDATION A REALITY 


The International Press Foundation 
is now formally organized, with Frank 
O. Lowden, former governor of IIli- 
nois, as president; with property hold- 
ings of 1,000 acres of Florida real es- 
tate and $50,000 in cash, the gifts of 
Hon. and Mrs. Charles D. Haines; and 
with a possibility of the Press Con- 
gress of the World holding its fourth 
and next meeting at Press City, home 
of the foundation in Florida. 

Delegates from every state in the 
Union, except California, were present 
at the first meeting of the foundation 
held at Orlando, Fla., February 3. 
These had been appointed by the presi- 
dents of the various state press or- 
ganizations, and most of them were 
officials of those associations. There 
were also a number of delegates at 
large. 

Delegates in the main arrived in 
Jacksonville, February 1, on a special 
Illinois Central train from Chicago. 
They were met at Jacksonville and 
taken to Orlando by way of the 1,000- 
acre tract of land which is the site 
of Press City. Dwight W. Bowles, sec- 
retary of the tentative organization of 
the foundation, who had gone to Jack- 
sonville to meet the delegation, died 
in that city February 2. He suffered 
a stroke of paralysis which was fol- 
lowed by a hemorrhage of the brain. 
Mr. Bowles, together with his family, 
went to Winter Park, Fla., last Sep- 
tember where he opened offices as sec- 
retary of the foundation. He had 
planned and arranged for the tour of 
Florida by the newspapermen who at- 
tended the recent convention. Mr. 
Bowles was the son of the late Sam 
Bowles, former editor of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican. 

.Major Lew B. Brown of the St. 
Petersburg Independent, president of 
the Associated Dailies of Florida, was 
made temporary chairman, to preside 
over the opening meeting at Orlando. 

Besides Mr. Lowden for president, 
officers elected were: vice-president, 
Adolph H. Ochs, New York Times; sec- 
ond vice-president, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger; third vice- 
president, Senator Arthur Capper, pub- 
lisher of Capper’s Weekly, Topeka, 
Kan.; secretary, H. L. Williamscn, 
editor of The United States Publisher, 
Springfield, Ill.; treasurer, Addison B. 
Colvin, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

The most ceremonious part of the 
meeting, witnessed by the delegates 
was the formal signing of the deed 
by Mr. and Mrs. Haines, bestowing to 
the foundation the 1,000 acres of land 
upon which Press City is to be built. 
There are no strings tied to this gift 
of the Haines to the press. The only 
provision is that a world-wide organiz- 
aiton of a unified press be established 
for world peace and that Press City 
in Seminole County, Florida, be es- 
tablished as the home of retired news- 
papermen and as a place for recreation 
for active newspapermen. With the 
signing of the deed, Mr. Haines gave 
up all control of, and responsibility 
for, the undertaking, stating that it 
was his desire that the foundation be 
developed in detail by those who are 
to profit by and enjoy its advantages. 


. 


He also said that he wished to reserve 
the privilege of spending his last days 
in peace at Press City with other re- 
tired journalists and scribblers. 


Mr. Haines emphasized the fact that 
the membership is ‘‘solemnly and irrev- 
ocably pledged” to the accomplishment 
of the task of aiding in preserving 
peace, of bettering world conditions 
and in rendering service to humanity. 


After the business sessions in Or- 
landa, a tour was made of the State of 
Florida. In addition to Jacksonville, 
the site of Press City and Orlando, del- 
egates and their wives were enter- 
tained at Sanford, took an 18-mile trip 
on Lake Monroe, and after 18 miles 
more on St. Johns River, landed at 
Lemon Bluff for a fish fry. They were 
entertained with a banquet at San 
Juan on the evening of February 3. 
The next day, the motorcade of dele- 
gates was met at the Polk-Osceola 
County line by a committee from the 
Davenport Chamber of Commerce and 
other civic bodies and was escorted to 
Davenport, where official welcome was 
extended by Commodore G. H. Whit- 
man. The motorcade of more than a 
hundred busses and cars was headed 
by the famous Czecho-Slovakia band, 
through the courtesy of John Ringling 
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of Sarasota. From Tampa, delegates 
went to St. Petersburg, where they 


were guests of Jack Taylor at the Rol- 
yat Hotel. Will Payne, Rex Beach, 
George Ade and Ring Lardner were 
also invited as guests to the banquet 
given at the hotel the evening of Feb- 
ruary 5 by publishers of St. Peters- 
burg... Morning and afternoon busi 
ness sessions were held in St. Peters- 
burg to finish business put under con- 
sideration at Orlando. The next morn- 
ing the delegates left for Sarasota on 
yachts provided through the courtesy 
of the St. Petersburg Yacht Club. 
Palm Beach and Miami were visited 
by many of the delegates before the 
return trip home. 


W. A. Smith, publisher of the Wau- 
kegan (Ill.) Sun, on behalf of the 
organization presented Mr. and Mrs. 
Haines with a handsome silver coffee 
service, including 48 cups. The names 
of the states represented at the con- 
vention were inscribed on the various 
cups, one name to a cup. 


The organization was presented with 
a banner which had been designed by 
Mrs. Haines. It shows a dove of peace, 
on a purple field, swooping down in 
flight towards the inscription: “In- 
ternational Press Foundation.” 
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First Page Winning Prize in Southern California 
(See article in Column Two, Opposite Page) 


Deaths Among the Fraternity 


UNTIMELY DEATH COMES 
TO BELLEVILLE EDITOR 


Newspapermen of Illinois, especially 
of the southern portion, were saddened 
February 5th by receipt of the news 
that death had summoned one of the 
most promising young editors of the 
state, one whose natural ability, expe- 
rience and education fitted him to 
render the best of service to his com- 
munity and, as time went by, in a 
much wider sphere. Alfred E. Kern, 
editor of the Belleville News-Democrat, 
oldest son of Hon. Fred J. Kern, pub- 
lisher and owner of that paper for 
many years, died at the home of his 
parents on the evening of February 4 
after an extremely severe and pro- 
tracted illness. The young editor’s ill- 
ness commenced last October with 
severe headaches, spells of nausea and 
attacks of dizziness. After various at- 
tempts at finding the cause, and con- 
sultations with many specialists, a 
trephining operation was performed 


that revealed a tumor in Alfred’s 
cerebellum. It was impossible to 
remove it without desperate risk 


and the wound was closed up and 
allowed to heal, with the inten- 
tion of attempting to dry up the tumor 
by means of the X-ray. The X-ray, 
however, failed to do the work and the 
patient’s serious condition made it 
necessary to attempt an operation with 
only the very slighest chance of his 
recovery. He died the day of this 
second operation. Brain tumor is a 
mysterious affliction, still practically 
one hundred per cent fatal, in spite of 
the advances which have been made in 
the medical science and the art of 
surgery. The cause is yet unknown. 


The deceased was born May 4th, 
1895. He received his education in 
the public schools of Belleville and 
Washington, D. C., at Culver Military 
Academy, the University of Illinois, 
and the Law Department of St. 
Louis University. He enlisted in the 
U. S. Navy in 1917 before the draft 
law was ever contemplated, or pro- 
posed, and received his honorable dis- 
charge January 29th, 1919, -having 
served on the U. S. S. Shawmut, a 
mine layer. 


Alfred’s newspaper work started as 
a reporter on the St. Louis Republic, 
in his sixteenth year. He later devoted 
his entire time to his father’s paper, 
the News-Democrat, of which he was 
the editor at the time of his death. 
In addition to his father and mother, 
he leaves surviving two brothers, Rob- 
ert L. and Peter R. Funeral services 
were attended by a large number of 
friends, the Elks lodge in a body, and 
members of the American Legion in 
full uniform. After the “Salute to the 
Dead,” three rounds of blank cartridges 
were fired over the grave, and then the 
bugler blew “taps.” Though only thir- 
ty years had been given for Alfred 
Kern’s life on this earth, they had been 
crowded full of the things worth while 
which endeared him to a kost of 
friends. 


Paralysis Takes Former Editor. 


Emil Sexauer, former publisher and 
owner of the Popular Review and 
for over 20 years a newspaper editor 
and owner, died suddenly at his home, 
in Lincoln, Ill. He was stricken with 
paralysis. 

Mr. Sexauer, who has held a posi- 
tion in the State agricultural depart- 
ment at Springfield, Ill. for the last 
two years, was at work as _ usual, 
making the trip daily via automobile. 


He became identified with the busi- 


ness life of Lincoln in 1905 when the 
Volksblatt-Rundschau, a German pub- 
lication, was purchased by the Sexauer 
brothers. Previous to that time he 
was in business in Fountain City, Wis.. 
where he was born. 

Mr. Sexauer took over active man- 
agement of the paper and continued 
active in this field until the disposal of 
the business. Associated with him 
was Carl Gehre who preceded him in 
death one week. In 1918 the paper 
was changed from German to English 
and the name “Popular Review” was 
given. In November 1923 the plant 
was sold to the Star Publishing Com- 
pany. 


Veteran Hoosier Editor Dies. 


Henry James Feltus, founder of the 
Greencastle (Ind.) Star and the Bloom- 
ington (Ind.) Courier and editor of 
the Bloomington (Ind.) Star is dead 
after fifty-eight years as a newspaper 
man in the Hoosier state. Three years 
after establishing the Greencastle Star 
in 1872 Colonel Feltus moved to Bloom- 
ington and established the Blooming- 
ton Courier, which he published as a 
weekly and subsequently as a daily 
until its sale in 1895. The year of the 
sale the Colonel’s son, Harry Feltus, 
established the Bloomington Star and 
with the reorganization of the Feltus 
Pritning Company some years later 
Colonel Feltus joined the Star’s staff. 
The veteran Hoosier editor died “in 
the harness” as he had always hoped 
to do. 


Hanscom, Former Publisher, Dies. 


Si Livingston Hanscom, 65, former 
proprietor of the Modesto (Cal.) Her- 
ald, died January 29, in San Fran- 
cisco following a week’s illness with 
pneumonia and inflammation of the 
heart. At the time of his death he 
was in the wholesale produce business 
in San Francisco. 


Buck, Wyoming Editor, Dies. 

Ivy Buck, 65, owner and editor of 
the Laramie (Wyo.) Boomerang, died 
January 27, at. St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Mr. Buck, a native of New York, and 
Charles L. Rauner bought the Boom- 
erang from W. E. Chapin in 1890. The 
paper was founded by the late Bill Nye. 


Horace M. Clark, 39, Milwaukee 
newspaperman and former staff writer 
for the Associated Press at Milwaukee 
and Green Bay, died January 20, at his 
home at Milwaukee following a stroke 
of paralysis. Three weeks before, he 
was stricken with pneumonia. 
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GEORGE VERE HOBART, 
HUMORIST AND PLAYRIGHT 
DIES AT CUMBERLAND, MD. 


George Vere Hobart, 59, humorist 
and author or co-author of more than 
50 musical comedy librettos and plays, 
died in the Allegany Hospital at Cum- 
berland, Md., January 31. Death was 
attributed to a general breakdown. 

Mr. Hobart was born in Cape Breton, 
N. S, Jan. 16, 1867. His journeyings 
as a telegrapher took him to Cumber- 
land, Md., where he founded the Scim- 
itar, in which his earliest humorous 
sketches and stories appeared. 

A year later Hobart went to Balti- 
more where he continued his writings 
for the Herald, American and News. 
In the latter paper he originated the 
“Dinkelspiel Papers”, which gained 
him nationwide fame. During this 
period he turned his attention to the 
writing of librettos, plays and humor- 
ous books for children. 

A short period on the staff of the 
New York Journal completed his news- 
paper career, and he devoted himself 
entirely to his other writings. He was 
a member of the Lambs’ Club. 

Hobart’s most pronounced stage suc- 
cess was the morality play, “Experi- 
ence.” Among the best known of his 
other plays were “Our Mrs. McChes- 
ney,’ written for Ethel Barrymore; 
“Miss Print,’ designed as a vehicle for 
Marie Dressler; “Sonny,” “Buddies” 
and “Sweet Sixteen.” More recently 
he had been writing scenarios. 


Pioneer Kansas Editor Dead 

A recent death in the newspaper fra- 
ternity was that of Dow Busenbark of 
Lyndon, Kansas. Mr. Busenbark was 
a pioneer editorial and a founder of a 
Kansas newspaper family. He has 
two sons who are now well known 
in the newspaper game of Kansas, 
one at Smith Center and one at Good- 
land. Dow Busenbark was a pioneer 
in newspaper work having been en- 
gaged in that business for over 50 
years. He had been in ill health for 
some time. Mr. Busenbark died De- 
cember 16, 1925. ; 


California Veteran Dies. 

H. D. DeGaa, 83 years of age, owner 
of the Glenn Transcript and oldest 
member of the California Press Asso- 
ciation, died at his home January 20. 
He went to California in 1864 and first 
engaged in mining, later entering the 
printer’s trade. For thirty years he 
was an executive of the Willows Cham- 
ber of Commerce, serving much of the 
time as president. 


Thompson, Alaska Editor, Dead. 

William Fentress Thompson, 62, 
manager of the Tanana Publishing 
company and editor of the Fairbanks 
News-Miner, the only daily newspaper 
in the interior of Alaska, is dead. It 
was in William F. Thompson’s print- 
Ing and newspaper establishment at 
Fairbanks that former president War- 
ren G. Harding set his last stickful of 
type while on the tour that ended with 
his death, August 2, 1923. 
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ADVERTISING NUGGETS 


(Compiled by Homer B. Clemmons, 
Sun-Standard, Blue Island, Ill.) 
The value of a newspaper is meas- 


ured in terms of respect and con- 
fidence —the re- 
spect of those who 
depend on it for 
news and com- 
ment, the confi- 
dence of those 
who use it as a 
carrier of their 
business mes- 
sages. Primarily, 
this value is a 
product of the pa- 
per’s own charac- 
ter and_ service- 
ability. But al- 
ways it flows from 
its readers and ad- 
vertisers, a will- 
ing yield returned 
for honesty and thoroughness, for 
cleanliness and fearlessness, for sin- 
cere service willingly given. 


H. B. Clemmons 


Ideas are like dollars, they have no 
value in themselves—it is what they 
will do that gives them worth. Mere 
imagination will not develop them; a 
plan is necessary, carefully worked out 
tested and tried—a system. 


Knowledge is power when applied 
to purpose, that is, when it is used; 
for, in and of itself, it is incapable of 
accomplishing anything. He who uses 
knowledge wisely is a benefactor to 
his fellow man.—Grit. 


Fifty-six years ago, before the first 
issue of the Corydon (Ind.) Repub- 
lican was printed, John W. Blume paid 
his subscription to the founder of the 
paper. He has been a subscriber ever 
since that time and in his eighty- 
fourth year revisited Corydon and paid 
up his subscription for the fifty-seventh 
year, before returning to Manzanola, 
Colo., where he makes his home with 
his daughter. 


The Price Cutter 


Tell me not in smiling numbers, 
Selling costs are what they seem, 
And the man who cuts for orders 
Gets the lion’s share of cream. 
If you strive to build a business, 
Do not be human sieve— 
Letting leak your needed profit, 
Trusting luck will let you live. 
Lives of dead ones all remind us 
What it means to sell on guess; 
Their departure makes us keener 
To sell right and not sell less. 
For no trade can long be loyal 
To a man who’s all regrets— 
Can’t deliver who’s just living 
On the interest of his debts. 


Advertising alone will not insure the 
success of a business. It is but one of 
the many important factors that must 
be considered. 


' Advertising, without merchandising, 
is much like a cigarette without a 
match. The cigarette is perfectly 
good, but there isn’t much satisfaction 


’ 


in it until the match is applied.—Stan- 
dard Rate & Data Service Digest. 


Those who wonder why newspaper 
mergers are becoming more freqnent 
all the time should realize that run- 
ning a newspaper these days calls for 
just about five times the ready capital 
that it used to. For instance the Re- 
porter has on its floor today over 
$5,000 worth of print paper. Twenty 
years ago if a publisher had $250 worth 
of print on hand he thought he was 
taking a flyer in high finance.—Inde- 
pendence (Kans.) Reporter. 


Creating new advertising is one of 
the greatest accomplishments of the 
first-class advertising solicitor. To 
show a business man who has not ad: 
vertised how a comparatively small 
amount spent in newspaper advertis- 
ing will materially increase his busi- 
ness not only makes possible the de- 
velopment of a future large account, 
but brings a personal satisfaction of 
a good work well done that will be a 
pleasurable recollection as long as he 
lives——Southern California Editor. 


Robert Bonner, publisher of the New 
York Ledger, founded the success of 
that paper upon an error in the office 
of the New York Herald. When his 
enterprise was struggling along in a 
poverty-stricken way, he sent an ad- 
vertisement to the Herald marked 
“one line,’ and saying, “Read Mrs. 
Southworth’s New Story in the Led- 
ger.” This was read in the Herald 
office as an order for “one page.” It 
so appeared, and Mr. Bonner simply 
could not print enough copies of his 
publication to meet the demand. 


Sells Own Cartoon 

From Bonnet-Brown’s Scarab: 

Leave it to H. B. Clemmons, business 
manager of the Blue Island Sun- 
Standard, never to let an _ oppor- 
tunity “slip through his fingers.” 
In the December issue of our Feature 
Service, we ran a Greeting Cartoon 
with a special mortise in which we 
suggested that the publisher insert his 
paper’s name. 

Clemmons went us one better. “Why” 
—he mused—‘should I use it? That 
unusual cartoon idea has sales pos- 
sibilities.” And sell it he did—to his 
local barber! MHere’s reproducing it: 


Russell Van Sickle 
Wishes 
You and Yours The 
ie Merriest Christmas 
All Time. 
a ees 


Z\ of 


Practical Advertising Talks 


(By Homer B. Clemmons, Advertising Manager, Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue Island, II.) 


If you would get results for your 
advertisers and thereby more adver- 
tising patronage, your first object must 
be to make your publication interest- 
ing. The better you edit it and the more 
the class of material carried appeals 
to its readers, the more widely will it 
be read and advertised in. There are 
plenty of ways of making a newspaper 
interesting without making it tawdry. 


Newspapers receive much criticism, 
and probably always will, but never- 
theless they are great and valuable 
mines of correct information for any- 
one who masters the art of recognizing 
and picking up the nuggets of pure 
metal and the equally difficult art of 
not letting the dross and misinforma- 
tion creep into his mind and memory. 
—Dean Eric W. Allen, school of jour- 
nalism, University of Oregon. 


Strangely reminiscent of modern ad- 
vertising methods is the old-fashioned 
account of the ‘tropicks,’ or Hast 
Florida, published in London back in 
1766 to encourage a certain settlement 
enterprise in Florida promoted by one 
Denys Rolle. His account of the new 
land to which he was soliciting em- 
igrants and stpport in somewhat the 
same manner as modern advertisers 
today, leaves something to be desired 
in the way of orthography, but is ap- 
parently a forerunner of modern op- 
timism. 


Fighting the government. printing of 
envelopes is one activity proposed by 
the National Editorial association. 
Possibly this abuse and competition 
of local printers may be eliminated, 
but it will take a concerted assault 
by all the states to do it, and this 
assault should be joined in by the 
commercial printers of the country 
that are not newspaper people.—Iowa 
Press-Bulletin. 


Newspaper files become almost as 
sacred when they are a few years old 
as the most revered landmarks and 
things that have important historical 
associations, and it is indeed to be 
regretted that some of the most impor- 
tant early history of communities 
throughout the nation has been lost 
because newspaper files were not prop- 
erly taken care of.—N. E. A. Bulletin. 


The value of an advertisement is 
measured almost identically by the 
value of the reading matter in a pub- 
lication. No matter how excellent the 
advertisement may be, the average 
reader is inclined to rate it by the 
same standard he places upon the pub- 
lication. If the publication is highly 
interesting to him he will have a 
higher opinion of the advertising which 
it carries. If he has a poor opinion 
of the publication he will not be great- 
ly impressed by the advertisemnts. 
If the editorial voice of the publica- 
tion is authoritative to him he will 
regard the advertisements as also 
authoritative. 


The office of a good newspaper is to 
represent well the interests of its time. 
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Circulation Views and News 


Edited by Walter E. Hoots 


STANLEY SWAN 
Circulation Manager, Press 
Evansville, Ind. 


Meet Stanley Swan, circulation man- 
ager, whose rise in the newspaper 
world has been steadily marked with 
a high degree of success. 

Beginning when only a lad, he re- 
ceived his initial training under 
Charlie Payne, well-known circulation 
manager of the Indianapolis Star, 
working with him for seven years be- 
fore going to Akron as circulation 
manager under the supervision of W. 
W. Thornton, retired president of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper Organiza- 
tion. To these two men Swan at- 
tributes his success. 

After two years’ work with Thorn- 
ton, Swan was sent to the Cleveland 
Press, where he remained until a re- 
quest for a circulation man who knew 
“Sunday circulation” was received 
from the Press, Evansville, Ind. His 
success in Evansville has been un- 
usual. Taking over the work at the 
birth of the Sunday edition late in 
May, he has raised the Sunday circula- 
tion 2500 copies over and above dailies, 
the circulation of the dailies, too, ex- 
ceeding past records. 

Swan was asked to speak at the re- 
cent Circulation Managers’ Convention 
in Chicago on “How To Make Promo- 
tion of the Carriers.” 

“Success in the circulation field,” 
he contends, ‘means selecting the right 
man for the right job, with the right 
pay.” 


Scripps-Howard newspapers are per- 
haps the cleverest promoters of serial 
stories in the newspaper field today. 
The serials syndicated by them are al- 
ways backed by a well planned promo- 
tion campaign with plenty of mats 
and cuts to help put it over. 


Dinner Set to Subscribers. 


The Middletown Journal is offering 
a 32-piece dinner set manufactured by 
the Albright China Company, for one 
subscription and $3.97 in cash. The 
subscriber agrees to take the Journal 
for a period of 52 weeks, paying 12 
cents a week to the carrier. 

When the Journal representative 
gets the subscription, he collects 50 
cents cash. Then upon verification of 
the subscription order a 32-piece china 
dinner set is delivered to the sub- 
seriber, and $3.47 additional is col- 
lected. The Journal also offers this 
to old subscribers. 

W. C. Hunter, circulation manager 
of the Journal, will doubtless be glad 
to explain his plan in detail, with 
coupons that he uses, to anyone inter- 
ested. 


Central States Changes. 


Of interest to circulation men, who 
are members of the Central States 
Circulation Managers Association, are 
two recent changes. John N. Hisen- 
lord, circulation director of the Chi- 
cago Hvening American, with which 
he has been identified for twenty-five 
years, has been made director of cir- 
culation of the Chicago Daily News 
by the new management, which has 
taken over the News since Victor 
Lawson‘s death. John WHisenlord is 
known personally to nearly every 
member of the Central States Asso- 
ciation and has always been a regular 
attendant at the Association meetings 
in Chicago. 


Paul O. Sargent, formerly circula- 
tion manager of the Louisville Herald- 
Post, and more recently business man- 
ager of the publication, has announced 
his resignation from the Post. Mr. 
Sargent has not announced his plans 
for the future but expects to remain 
in Louisville. 


Charles Wilson, circulation director 
ot the Columbus Dispatch, is respon- 
sible for one of the snappiest junior 
publications that has come to our desk. 
Ii is calléd the Dispatch Hustler, and 
G. J. Jones, city circulation manager 
of the Dispatch, is the editor. The 
Dispatch employs twelve district man- 
agers, and two district supervisors to 
cover the city of Columbus. 


A very productive one-week carrier 
boy contest, which was successfully put 
on by the Quincy (Ill.) Whig-Journal is 
explained herewith. As indicated by 
the circular, a pound box of candy is 
given away each day to the boy bring- 
ing in the most subscriptions. In ad- 
dition to this, a 5-pound box is given 
as a grand prize for the week’s best 
subscription salesman, and a 3-pound 
box for a runner-up. The candy prizes 
were given in addition to the regular 
cash prizes offered and were used as 
a stimulus to bring in extra business 
for that particular week. 


Contributions Solicited . 


J. G. KAHN 
National Sales Service Co. 
Well Known Premium Man 


J. G. Kahn, of the National Sales 
Service Company, is: perhaps one of 
the best known of the younger pre- 
mium men in the business. He has a 
fund of ideas for campaigns, picked 
up in the course of his travels. His 
greatest asset is his consistent en- 
deavor to be of real service to the cir- 
culation men, with whom he comes in 
contact. 

Mr. Kahn is in close touch with 
manufacturers and in many cases con- 
trols the output of the factory, which 
he represents. Mr. Kahn traveled for 
the Hickock Belt Company of Roches- 
ter, before going into the Sales and 
Service Company, which he now con- 
trols. 


Good for Carrier Boys. 

The Champaign (Ill.) News-Gazette 
published New Year’s resolves for its 
carriers, which are printed herewith. 

They seem to fill the bill. 

“T resolve to give A-1 service during 
1926. 

To make 1926 a no-complaint year. 

To get a 20% increase by July 1st. 

To be polite to my elders. . 

To do a good deed daily. 

To pay my bill by Thursday noon. 

To be a winner in every contest. 

To collect regularly. 

To write legibly. 

To be an “A” student in school. 

To meet my train promptly. 

To save my money. 

To fill out my new receipt slips cor- 
rectly. 

To stick to my job. 

To help The News-Gazette reach the 
highest peak of circulation, yet ob- 
tained, in 1926.” 


A St. Petersburg, Florida publisher 
makes a standing offer, to give his 
newspaper free on any day that the 
sun does not shine. 
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Timely Tips to the Reporter 


(From Editor & Publisher.) 


The Cincinnati-Times-Star has been 
complimented for its heading, “Does 
Your Club Meet Tomorrow?” over the 
list of club meetings to be held in the 
city. It serves as more of a reminder 
than the usual club column.—Thora 
Higenmann. 


From its files one of the leading 
Canadian papers compiles each day the 
most outstanding events in the realm 
of sports twenty years ago. These it 
uses under the caption, “Twenty Years 
Ago in Sport,” providing a daily fea- 
ture for the sporting page, and allow- 
ing the old-timers in sport toheck up 
on their recollections.—C. M. L. 


Since no person ever lived who 
didn’t believe he or she could “write 
for the papers,” I believe a good Sun- 
_day feature would be to devote a page 
to news features written up by non- 
professionals. Let each contestant 
select whatever interesting feature he 
desires to write about, limiting each 


contribution to half a column or less’ 


and give a prize for the best written 
article—Aubrey Betts. 


The Worcester (Mass.) Telegram is 
running an illustrated daily series of 
sketches headed ‘Brightening The Cor- 
ner,’ under which outlines of the work 
of the city’s charitable organizations 
are given, one association being de- 
scribed each day. A two-column box 
head with pictures of active leaders 
adds to the effect—R. B. S. 


A series of Sunday articles on old- 
fashioned dancing, old-fashioned house- 
hold articles, etc., which appeared re- 
cently in a small Ohio daily, proved 
interesting to the readers and caused 
county wide comment. The coffee: 
grinder, apple peeler, straw tick, rock 
candy, and the boot jack were a few 
articles mentioned.—M. H. S., Middle: 
town, O. 


The Denver Post has inaugurated a 
weekly people’s editorial page under 
the heading, “The Open Range,” 
paying cash prizes for the best edi- 
torials. Contributions are limited to 
250 words and controversies are in- 
vited, only religious sectarian discus- 
sions being barred. The Post thus ex: 
pects to get closer to the minds of its 
readers in addition to putting out an 
interesting page.—M. S. M., Denver. 


One city editor who has put across 
a number of big exclusives finds it de- 
sirable to keep a regular telephone call 
list of farmers in various sections in 
his county. This list is called once a 
week and some good items are not in- 
frequent. Of course, the list as it now 
stands represents considerable effort 
in weeding out those who are poor 
hews sources, but the start can be 
made by calling any numbers on the 
rural lines. From these, jot down 
those who give you items and then try 
another list similarly, until you get a 
representative list of calls —B. A. T. 


Get your sports page editor to run a 
questionnaire on what the major sport 
developments of the year will be. Will 
Tilden hold his championship? Will 
Helen Wills defeat Suzanne Lenglen 
during 1926? Will Willie Hoppe re- 
gain his billiard title? Will Pittsburgh 
repeat as pennant winners? Sum up 
the results and check up on them at 
the end of the year.—E. Merle Hus- 
song, Santa Ana, Cal. 


The Los Angeles Times recently con- 
ducted a twin-matching contest produc- 
tive of much reader interest. Photos 
of twins were run in the paper for a 
period of time and contestants were 
to match the photos of twins. All 
age groups were represented.—Harold 
J. Ashe, Long Beach, Cal. 


“Has Girl Right To Propose?” was 
the title of a feature some days ago 
in the Ogden (Utah) Standard-Ex- 
aminer which caused a great deal of 
interest. The ministers of the city 
were asked to give tleir views, and 
they did freely. Of course, they dis- 
agreed, as we all would, but it made 
interesting “copy.”—F. L. W. Bennett. 


A series of articles on “Celebrities I 
Have Met” and contributed by the 
readers, both young and old, attracted 
wide attention and proved a circula- 
tion booster for a small country daily. 
Contributors were limited to 200 words 
and the recollections sent in ranged 
from boyhood meetings with some of 
the presidents who served before the 
Civil War down through the years to 
stories of “Black Jack” Pershing and 
other outstanding figures of the late 
world struggle.—H. R. Lowe, Waltham, 
Mass. 


Why do people keep gold fish? Bird 
store proprietors can give some inter- 
esting sidelights on the great variety 
of reasons for this habit. It should 
make a good local feature.—A. N. 


Electric and gas meters, measuring 
kilowatts and cubic feet, mean nothing 
to the average householder. This very 
fact gives opportunity to print an ar- 
ticle which will tell just how much it 
costs to run a washing machine an 
hour, how much the operation of an 
iron costs every 60 minutes, what the 
cost of cooking a roast for two hours 
is. This information can be obtained 
easily at the office of the local gas 
and electric company.—A. C. Regli. 


The Elmira (N. Y.) Telegram un- 
covered some interesting information 
for a feature article by interviewing 
the city’s barbers. Actual figures were 
used showing that women were spend- 
ing $100,000 more annually than men 
patrons. Young men were the fussiest, 
business men the more hurried, old 
men shied from the manicurists— 
these and other topics furnished the 
“meat” of the story.—Paul M. Wild- 
rick. 


“The Inquiring Reporter” does his 
work on the telephone for the Pomona 


(Cal.) Progress. Every day five per- 
sons are selected at random from the 
telephone directory, called on the 
‘phone and asked some question of 
current importance, such as “What 
should be done to Colonel Mitchell?” 
Readers are warned to be ready to 
answer some question propounded to 
them by the reporter.—L,. C. Pratt. 


One of the Boston papers recently 
ran a feature story on the air mail 
postage stamps with reproductions of 
the first ones used. Local collectors 
in your city could help you out on in- 
formation as well as the post office 
and the story would make very inter- 
esting reading even to people not in- 
terested particularly in stamps.—C. E. 
Pellissier. 


Have someone visit your best known 
business men and ask them what they 
were doing when they were 21 years 
old. The Wooster (0O.) Daily Record 
prints such a feature every evening 
and it is meeting with much approval. 
It is published under the line “When 
I was 21.’—Arthur Murray. 


Why not some humor on the auto- 
mobile page? A column of “Flivver 
Fun” would attract no end of motor- 
ing wise-cracks. A contest of “Gas- 
oline Limericks” would also prove in- 
teresting. The scheme go successfully 
used by the humorous Magazines in 
printing several “tin can labels”—hu- 
morous inscriptions on the back of 


small cars—could be well adapted b 
the dailies—W. M. w. " Y 


The New Yorker has a fine feature 
newspapers can adopt—‘“Why I Like 
New York.” Work up several inter- 
views ahead and use one a day ona 
local page—the “inquiring reporter” 
scheme—under a box head “Why I 
Like—.” Get interviews from clerks, 


bankers, motormen, professional men, 
housewives, ete.—De A. 


A Chicago paper prints activities of 
the criminal court, in the way of 
punishment of convicted persons, in a 
small box at the head of the lead 
criminal story of the day. The ar- 
rangement is receiving many compli- 
ments and may be adaptable to your 


paper on certain occasions.—Lewis 
Hyman. 


Both old and young readers are 
manifesting great interest in a month- 
ly feature of the Sheboygan (Wis.) 
Press. It is a page called the Sheboy- 
gan Pioneer. Its editor, Alfred Mar- 
schner, fills it with vivid stories of 
the old days of the town. Its scope 
permits the writing of reminiscences 
and important dates in more detail 
than the familiar “Ten, Twenty-Five 
and Fifty Years Ago” columns pub- 
lished in a number of newspapers. It 
has proved to be an excellent idea 
for holding old subscribers and the 
younger generation delights in brows- 
ing over the doings of Dad and Gran- 
dad.—John R. Wolf. 
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Bringing in the Dollars 


(From Editor & Publisher.) 

Deciding that local fish canning and 
preserving plants had been receiving 
much local publicity without contribut- 
ing to the coffers of the local news- 
paper in the way of advertising, the 
advertising manager of the newspaper 
arranged a canning page. Each of the 
canning firms was solicited for adver- 
tising in this page and all made pur- 
chases of space. Two insertions were 
made of the page-—W. McNulty, St. 
John, Can. 


The annual Spring moving season is 
not far away. Begin lining up the 
transfer and trucking companies for 
a double truck advertisement appealing 
to the thoughts of the prospective 
mover.—B. A. T. 


A page headed, “Don’t Flirt with 
Death,” carrying a few accident “illus- 
trations” will bring business from the 
accessory stores and garages in your 
city. Auto chains, brakes, and steer- 
ing gear can all be emphaized.—Roy 
C. Swank. 


A novel “Automobile Contest” was 
conducted by a western newspaper 
with awards totaling $100. Ten auto- 
mobile distributors contributed toward 
the space which used an entire page. 
The idea was to send in to any of the 
dealers listed, the name or names of 
prospective purchasers of automobiles. 
If the automobile is sold to the pros- 
pect, the person turning in the name 
receives $10. A grand prize of $100, 
divided into three parts, 1st, 2nd and 
3rd prizes, was given to the three 
contestants turning in the largest num- 
ber of live prospects by a specified 
date. The contest was open for a 
month.—George C. Marcley. 


A device which is arousing consider- 
able interest among advertisers has 
been adopted by the Bloomington 
(Ind.) Star, a weekly. A box is run 
at the top of the fifth column on the 
first {page calling attention ‘to the 
largest ad in that week’s paper. With 
it is an announcement that the Star 
will call attention every week in that 
space to its biggest advertisement of 
the week.—Norman J. Radder, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 


The Birmingham Age-Herald has 
placed slots and racks for the sale of 
the morning papers on all of the local 
street cars. The customer drops in 
his nickel, pulls out his paper and 
reads while he rides. The manage- 
ment of the circulation department 
says that the plan has been most suc- 
cessful so far.—S. N. S. 


Hach month, we print some message 
on the back of our advertising and job 
printing statements with reference to 
our business. We have found this a 
very effective manner in which to 
announce a special edition, the ar- 
rival of new cuts, ete—Donald O. 
Ross. 


_ advertisements 


Wide awake ad men can do much 
toward assisting “home-sick” ex-seryv- 
ice men to make a long desired visit 
to Gay Paree and other familiar places 
in France. Get busy at once and in- 
terest your bankers into launching an 
“American Legion 1927 Paris Club.” 
Savings Clubs are not new, but this 
one will surely interest many a sen- 
timental doughboy. The club can be 
arranged into “classes” to suit each 
individual banker. Such as a $1, $2, 
$3, $4, and $5 a week class—or even 
more.—George C. Marcley. 


A live poultry page, run a number of 
weeks in early spring or late winter, 
should prove a profitable venture. The 
poultry industry is a huge business 
now and has many profitable angles 
and if treated from the “baby chick” 
angle at this season of the year should 
bring a wealth of advertisers to the 
poultry page. For instance a series of 
articles on poultry run each week, 
given a local slant, should attract 
seed, feed and hardware stores, which 
handle incubators, brooders, feeds, 
coops, fountains, grit, feeders, etc. Al- 
most every community boasts of hatch- 
eries producing from a few hundred 
up into the thousands of baby chicks 
weekly and they should easily be in- 
duced to advertise—Frank G. Davis, 
Harrisonburg, Pa. 


On the lightest advertising day of 
the week, it has been found profitable 
to run a “Weekly Business Review” 
page. Place this heading at the top 
center and at the sides at the top can 
be placed the days of the week and 
the time the business clubs of the city 
hold their meetings. In the outside 
columns of the page are placed small 
of many diversified 
small retailers, such as small clothes 
shops, printers, realtors, dry cleaners, 
and other concerns that find large 
space too expensive for them. In the 
center columns, if there is space left 
the Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel finds 
it profitable to run two or three stories 
of some article that is found at one of 
these shops, or a story of one of the 
advertisers, or some new invention.— 
Wilbur Polson. 


Heated automobiles are a lot more 
comfortable these winter days than 
unheated cars. Where, in your city, 
can automobilists get heaters for their 
cars? Run a page of such ads and 
have the advertisers give prices and 
length of time needed for installations. 
—Frank H. Williams. 


We operate a first class job printing 
department in connection with our 
newspaper, and combine advertising 
soliciting with job printing soliciting. 
A good many times, we get orders for 
job printing, especially during dull 
seasons, when a merchant does not 
want to advertise. We have found 
this the most effective form of solicit- 
ing printing—Donald D. Ross, Wash- 
ington (Ia.) Democrat. 


Possibly you are overlooking a bet 
if you don’t go after the silver, gold 
and nickel platers in your city for 
regular advertisements. The platers 
can often save the householder money 
by replating articles that otherwise 
would have to be thrown away. Put 
to the platers in the right light, the 
idea should have easy sale-—B. A. T. 


Advertising of seed stores and nur- 
sery men can be greatly stimulated 
soon if proper attention is given to 
working up a readable garden page. 
Suggest to the leading seedman in 
your town that he offer prizes for the 
best floWers or vegetables grown from 
his seeds or bulbs. His ads should 
expand in sizes as the results of the 
possibilities of such a contest, includ- 
ing the news stories that will be print- 
ed on the page.—A. N. 


“Paste one or more of these names 
and addresses on the windshield of 
your car where it will be handy when 
needed.” Then followed the one inch 
two column uniform advertisements of 
auto towing services, tire repair firms, 
etc.—B. A. T 


Most towns have many small manu- 
facturing concerns. These are or- 
dinarily poor advertisers, but respond- 
ed willingly to a page devoted exclu- 
sively to ads of their products run 
weekly. In the center box an article 
of two to three hundred words describ- 
ing in turn the origin and develop- 
ment of each of these small plants.— 
R. E. Dietz, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Many persons have difficulty under- 
standing the words of a song when one 
sings it or the record is played on a 
phonograph. The words of a song 
could be printed in a box in the middle 
of a page, the box to be surrounded by 
advertisements of music dealers who 
sell either the sheet music of the song 
or the record. Persons reading the 
words would be led into buying either 
the record or the music.—Bert D. 
Strang, Columbus, O. 


Analyzing the character of readers 
from photos furnished is proving an 
interesting stunt on one of the north- 
west papers. Services of an expert 
character analyst have been engaged 
and numerous characters are analyzed 
each day. A leading citizen has his 
character told in several sticks, with 
photo, while the average citizen is ad- 
dressed by initials and draws a para- 
graph.—C, M. L. 


Let one of your reporters search the 
records and ascertain what was the 
first case ever tried in a local court. 


It will result in an excellent story, es- — 


pecially if names of attorneys, wit- 
nesses, etc., are used. The Spartan- 
burg Herald recently carried a splen- 
did story of this kind that caused 
much comment. The first defendant 


was fined $2.80 for “cussing” officers. — 


—A. G. Keeney. ‘ 
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ke National Book Sewing Machine 
(Uses Straight Needles) 


JOSEPH E. SMYTH COMPANY 


Eastern Office: 

1133 Broadway 

New York, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Agents: 
Norman F. Hall Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Main Office and Factory: 
130-136 N. Campbell Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Southern Agents: 

J. H. Schroeter & Bro. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Milwaukee printers whose shops are “right around the corner” 
tom Western States are hardly nearer to it than you are. It’s 
‘same day” service for both of you. 


And that kind of promptness is important when you realize that 
t covers 


20 Million Envelopes 


Always in Stock! 


300 styles of them—in the full range of papers, weights, styles and 
colors that are staple or “regular”—and on top of that scores of 
specialized styles such as Baronials, Bankers’ and many more 
which used to entail the annoyance and delay of ‘“‘special order.” 
They are ready today! 


Ask for Free Price List No. 27 and “Worth While Envelope News” 
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One of the 12 Illustrations for the “Shoes” Series 


One Hundred 
New Printing Jobs 
For You! 


F you want to get new business every 
month of the year, from nine different 
lines of trade, send for our blotter service 
now. 
We have prepared illustrations and 
live selling copy for nine different series 
of 12 blotters. 


To help you sell them we will furnish, 
free of charge, a large folder which shows 
each series complete. And with each 
folder we will also send three of the 
actual blotters, printed and ready for 
your customer’s name. 


A comprehensive instruction pamphlet ac- 
companies the folder and sample blotters, too. 
It tells how to sell the series to new accounts 
and how other printers have secured big busi- 
ness through their use. 


All of these you can have with each set of 
12 electrotypes, and the copy to use with them, 
at the special price of $10 a set. The only 
proviso is that you order one ream or more of 
blotting paper with each set of electros. 


Tear out this advertisement. Check the 
lines of business you can sell. Write your 
name on the margin and mail to us. The fold- 
ers will be sent to you immediately. You 
needn’t order the cuts until you’ve sold the job. 
Let’s hear from you today. 


The Complete Series 


Insurance Furniture Haberdashery 
Hardware Coal and Ice Tailoring 
Drug Store Jewelry Shoes 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines St. 
Chicago 
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MIEHLE Automatic Cylinder Presses are 
the most recent innovation for economi- 


cal production in the pressroom. Their use 
cuts deeply into the greatest of all cost fac- 
tors—the payroll. 


With Miehle Automatic Presses 
two dollars in wages will do the work of 
three. You get 1 for 1. 


7 


Write us for particulars. 


PRESS & MFG. CO. 

5 Sales Offices: 
PHIA SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Company 
= LOS ANGELES OKLAHOMA CITY, Western,Newspaper Union 
ee abt, & - 2 : SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newepaper Union 
Ee Operating Exhibits: a: : 
- Transportation B hicago Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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Twin daughters of Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Williamson, of Springfield, Illinois. 
Mr. Williamson is editor of the United States Publisher, Secretary of the Illinois 
Press Association, and Secretary of the International Press Foundation. The 
young ladies will finish their first year at Mrs. Dow’s School, Briarcliff Manor, 
New York, in June. They are majoring in voice and violin. 
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WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is the ideal flat paper for commercial work in which economy is a 


necessary factor. 


It is a low priced paper but is exceptionally well made, clear in color, and uniform in texture. 


Its remarkable strength and clean, attractive appearance are seldom met with in flat papers of similar 
grade. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is unequaled at its price in printing and writing qualities. 


Its ALWAYS uniform size makes for ease and rapidity on the press. Its fine finish and quick drying 
qualities make possible the neat, clean-cut impressions characteristic of the highest grade workmanship. 


Its smooth surface gives free glide to the pen, taking the swiftest stroke without scratch or splutter. 
WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is excellent fur letter heads, price lists, circulars, folders, catalogs, 


and office forms of every sort. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is furnished in Silver White Wove only. It is watermarked and 
wrapped in packages of 500 sheets. 


Send for sample sheets and booklets TODAY. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
New York Philadelphia Boston Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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Classified 


ENTERTAINING the Columns 
public is not all pleas- 

ure. The life of an actor 

is one train jump after an- of the 

other, and he soon learns 

to appreciate travel com- 
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Fast trains and frequent : 
trains “via Traction” help P bl h 
to make life easier for u isner 
stage folk. That is why so 


many of them ride the 
Traction, 


EN NAS 


Also the Traction pro- 
vides 60-foot scenery cars 
15 and many other conveni- 


ences for their benefit. 15¢ PER LINE 


OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


Illinois2fraction System Pe Line 
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CHARLES DENNIS IS NOW 
EDITOR OF DAILY NEWS 


Charles H. Dennis, former manag- 
ing editor of the Chicago Daily News, 
has taken up his duties as editor of 
that paper. He has been in chief 
executive charge of the News for a 


CHAS. H. DENNIS 
Editor, Chicago Daily News 


good many years and previous to that 
was in charge of the Chicago Record 
as managing editor. He has had 
charge of building up the Daily News 
Foreign Service since its beginning in 
1898 and has directed the operations 
of special correspondents in all parts 
of the world during many years. Mr. 
Dennis is a member of the board of 
directors of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. 


Born in Decatur, Ill., 66 years ago, 
Charles Dennis was graduated from 
the University of Illinois when he was 
21, taking a Master of Arts degree 
from the same university 24 years 
later. He is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, honorary scholastic fraternity. 
As soon as he was out of college (the 
first time), he began newspaper work 
in Chicago. Within a period of nine 
years, he had been reporter, dramatic 
critic, editorial writer and city editor of 
the Chicago Daily News. Then, for 
nine years, he was managing editor 
of the Chicago Record. Becoming at- 
tached to the News again in 1901, he 
was successively chief editorial writer, 
associate editor and managing editor. 

Mr. Dennis, who is married, lives at 
1225 Michigan Avenue, Evanston. He 
is a member of the City Club and the 
Evanston Golf Club, and stands out as 
one of the most prominent and influ- 
ential editorial writers in the world. 


A business man has to advertise to 
get known and then he has to adver- 
tise to stay known.—Quids and Quads. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


STEVICK, OF ILLINOIS, 
BUYS ARKANSAS PAPER 


David W. Stevick, owner of the 
Champaign, (Ill.) News-Gazette, has 
purchased of J. L. Wadley and Sons 
the Daily and Weekly Texarkanian at 
Texarkana, Ark. It is reported that 
Mr. Stevick, who will take charge 
about May 1, will make his home at 
Texarkana. The consideration was 
given as $150,000. 

Colonel Wadley, the retiring editor, 
began his newspaper career as pub- 
lisher of the Weekly Telephone at 
Mineral Springs, Howard County, 
Ark., 48 years ago, later establishing 
a weekly at Lockesburg in Sevier 
County. More than 40 years ago he 
founded the Hot Springs News, at 
Hot Springs, Ark, continuing as pub- 
lisher of that paper for 25 years. In 
1913 he purchased the paper which 
has just been sold to Mr. Stevick and 
which has had an almost phenomenal 
growth under his management. Col- 
onel Wadley is a former president of 
the Arkansas Press Association. 

Shortly after the announcement of 
the purchase of the Daily Texarkanian 
it became known that Mr. Stevick had 
also bought the Texarkana Four 
States Press and Journal from the 
Four States Press Company, of which 
C. HE. Palmer is president. The Press 
is a morning paper while the Journal 
is an evening paper. Since the Tex- 
arkanian is an evening paper it is 
probable that either it or the Journal 
will be discontinued. 


Alaskan Side Trip 


The itinerary for the side trip to 
Alaska for members of the National 
Editorial Association who desire to 
take it, and to return by the northern 
route at the close of the convention in 
California in July, has been practical- 
ly completed. The minimum round 
trip rate is $90 and includes berth, 
meals and passage from Seattle, 
Wash., Victoria or Vancouver. Ed- 
itors who do not take the side trip to 
Alaska but who wish to return the 
northern way can join the Alaska 
party on its return to Vancouver, 
B. C., Friday morning, July 30, leav- 
ing with them the same evening for 
the trip through the Canadian Rock- 
ies, with stop over at Lake Louise and 
at Banff. 

Miss Nettie B. Cardin, of the Argus 
Leader, Sioux Falls, S. D. is in charge 
of the party and will furnish infor- 
mation regarding reservations and 
plans. 

Leaving Seattle at 9 o’clock Wednes- 
day morning, July 21, the party will 
go by boat to Victoria, where it will 
spend a half day, going from there to 
Vancouver. After a few hours in 
Vancouver a steamer will take the 
editors to Skagway for two days. 
Upon leaving there they will return 
to Vancouver for a day, going next to 
Lake Louise and to Banff, spending a 
day at each of these points, and ar- 
riving in Minneapolis Wednesday 
afternoon, August 4, and in Chicago 
the following morning. 


NO. 3 


HENRY SMITH REJOINS 
CHICAGO NEWS AS M. E. 


And now, Henry Justin Smith is 
back on the Chicago Daily News, this 
time as managing editor. 

Mr. Smith has been connected with 
the News almost continuously during 


HENRY JUSTIN SMITH 
Managing Editor, Chicago Daily News 


the past 27 years. He is a native of 
Chicago and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, where he became a 
member of Beta Theta Pi, national fra- 
ternity. Beginning as a reporter on 
the Daily News in 1899, he later be- 
came city editor, and then news editor. 
He served as Paris correspondent for 
the News during 1919 and 1920, in the 
absence of Paul Scott Mowrer in Amer- 
ica. In July, 1924, he gave up news- 
paper work to become assistant to the 
president of the University of Chicago, 
the late Dr. Ernest DeWitt Bur- 
ton. Mr. Smith organized a pubiicity 
department, for the university, which 
still functions. After a year and a 
half at publicity work, he returned to 
the Daily News, February 1 of this 
year, aS managing editor. 

Henry Smith, who with his wife 
lives at 5533 University Avenue, Chi- 
cago, is the author of a number of 
books. He wrote “The Other Side of 
the Wall” (1919), “It’s the Way It’s 
Written” (1921), “Deadlines” (1922) 
and “Josslyn” (1924). ‘‘Deadlines” 
has been accepted as a classic por- 
trayal of newspaper life, has been 
adopted as class reading by colleges 
even in China and Germany and has 
recently been translated into Russian. 


Common sense must be applied to 
advertising, and pressure’ applied 
when needed instead of in flush times 
when the normal amount of advertis- 
ing should be carried. Facts, not 
cleverness, should abound because 
cleverness doesn’t sell the goods. 
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ILLINOIS EDITORS TAKE 
A LEAD IN JOURNALISM 
STANDARDS AT MEETING 


The Illinois Press Association, in 
approving, on March 6 at its final 
session of a two-day meeting at Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, the recommenda- 
tion of its committee on education 
that the association recognize five 
years experience as a professional edu- 
cation and that it issue professional 
certificates, took the lead in the move- 
ment for professional recognition of 
journalism. The committee. has not 
the power of awarding certificates, ac- 
cording to its own recommendation, 
but it is authorized by the association 
to study conditions and to work up 
standards which a journalist of the 
state must conform to inorder to re- 
ceive professional recognition. A com- 
mittee of three was appointed to re- 
vise the constitution and by-laws of 
the association. The committee re- 
ported that it would make a thorough 
study of the existing constitution and 
by-laws and that it would make a fur- 
ther report at, the 1926 fall meeting. 
Over 100 persons registered at the 
convention. 

William J. Smith, president, pre- 
sided at all the sessions. The first 
morning of the convention was taken 
up with registration and informal 
gatherings of the editors. In the af- 
ternoon John H. Volp, Blue Island, 
gave an address. on the topic of the 
Government’s printing return en- 
velopes. 

These committeemen were appoint- 
ed: 

Resolutions—Hal Trovillion, Herrin 
News; John H. Volp, Blue Island; S. 
P. Preston, Gillespie News. 

Good of Organization—H. U. Bailey, 
Princeton Republican; J. E. McClure, 
Carlinville Democrat; C. R. Denson, 
Minonk News-Dispatch. 

Entertainment—Harry Potter, Mar- 
shall Herald; E. B. Taber, Earlville 
Leader; Norris E. Goode, Virden Re- 
corder. 

Publicity—M. F. Walsh, Harvard 
Herald; J. M. Sheets, Oblong Oracle. 

During the afternoon session, women 
attending the convention who were 
not obliged to attend the business 
meeting, were guests of Marshall Field 
and Company, being conducted on a 
tour of the store. 

Through an error which was not 
made by the invited guest, Spearman 
Lewis, vice-president of the American 
Exposition Palace, Chicago, who was 
to have spoken on “Adventures of a 
Peace Correspondent in Paris” at the 
banquet the first night of the conven- 
tion, was not at the banquet. It was 
not until he appeared the next night 
to deliver his address that he or any 
member of the association knew that 
his invitation bore the wrong date. 
In his absence, Frederick M. Snyder, 
special commissioner of the Press Con- 
gress of the World, gave an address. 
An unusually quick thinker and fluent 
speaker, Mr. Snyder started his talk 
with innumerable amusing anecdotes 
and then proceeded in a far from 
leisurely fashion to talk of newspa- 
pers and their need, the world at large 
and its need, and ended by urging the 
editors to attend the Press Congress 


of the World next October in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

“Friends and facts are the greatest 
needs in the world today,’ Mr. Snyder 
declared. And here are some more 
Snyderisms which every editor at the 
convention is bound to remember: 

“Our newspapers in New York and 
Chicago are getting to be young 
libraries.” 

“T have never yet found a man who 
broke his neck by letting it be run 
over by a train of thought.” 

“Progress is what we really want, 
and we have to overcome violence and 
misunderstanding to obtain it. There 
are 5,000 languages—that is one reason 
that people misunderstand each other, 
all of whom have national aims and 
ambitions.” 

“War is like a fiery ball on a table, 
ready to roll off.” 

“Tf we had exiled Horace Greeley 
and others like him and if we were 
living with the newspapers we would 
have under such conditions, we could 
get some idea of newspaper conditions 
in Italy under Mussolini.” 

“As a matter of good journalism, 
crime should not be put on the front 
page because the front page is sup- 
posed to be reserved for the unusual.” 

“All editors need co-operation, un- 
derstanding and good will.” 

“The highest interest of mankind 
lies in the promotion of peace which 
is the undertaking of the World Peace 
Foundation.” 

He compared the nations of the 
world to the fingers of the hand. In 
a “bed-time” story, he told what each 
of the fingers claimed its function to 
be until it came time for the little 
finger to declare itself. The little 
finger, being unable to claim any nec- 
essity for its being on the hand, finally 
declared that some day the first shall 
be last and the last first. Carrying 
on the analogy of the fingers of the 
hand to the nations of the world, Mr. 
Snyder pointed out that all are differ- 
ent but that all contribute to the 
whole and that all are made by the 
same handiwork. Mr. Snyder ended 
with this statement: 

“Reach out your hand and clasp the 
hand of brotherhood until all mankind 
reaches peace for its good.” 

Robert E. Crowe, State’s Attorney of 
Cook County, gave an address on 
“Crime and the Newspaper’s Part in 
Helping Handle It.” CC. W. Hitchcock, 
Waukegan, furnished after-dinner en- 
tertainment for the editors and their 
guests. Mr. Hitchcock, known as “the 
entertainer without a Hitch,’ besides 
telling many stories and jokes, gave 
a number of impersonations, and, as 
the newspapers say, he had his au- 
dience with him. 

At the morning session, the second 
day of the convention, it was decided 
to decline the offer of the Bonnet- 
Brown Corporation to present a trophy 
to the newspaper making the greatest 
number of points in a contest which 
would last several months. 

H. L. Williamson, secretary of the 
association and editor of The United 
States Publisher, led an interesting 
discussion in open forum, concerning 
state and county notice rates. Mr. 
Williamson reminded the editors that 
the legal rate in Illinois is ten cents 
a line and that it holds good for both 
state and county notices. Many ques- 
tions were asked by members of the 


association concerning various phases 
of the law in regard to notices. Mr. 
Williamson suggested that the asso- 
ciation build up a fund and hire a 
competent attorney to find out about 
the legal rates in their many details. 

The last afternoon of the session, 
Congressman William E. Hull of 
Peoria gave a strong talk on the deep 
waterway which he was advocating 
be put through from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

H. U. Bailey, editor of the Bureau 
County Republican, Princeton, told 
the convention members of the recent 
gathering of newspapermen in Orlan- 
do, Fla., where. the International 
Press Foundation was formally pre- 
sented with a thousand acres of land 
and $50,000 in money by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles D. Haines. Mr. Bailey, who 
attended the Florida meeting, praised 
the action of Mr. and Mrs. Haines and 
commended the efforts being put forth 
to further organization of the founda- 
tion. 

The following men were appointed 
on a committee to look after memo- 
rials: M. F. Walsh, Harvard Herald; 


Gerry D. Scott, Wyoming Post-Herald;. 


Charles B. Mead, Geneva Republican. 
The committee on ballots consisted ‘of 
W. W. Loomis, LaGrange Citizen; S. J. 
Porterfield, Chatsworth Plaindealer; 
Irl H. Marshall, Chicago; Harry Bell, 
White Hall Register-Republican. On 
the committee to revise the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the association, S. 
P. Preston, Gillespie News; J. M. 
Sheets, Oblong Oracle; Hal Trovillion, 
Herrin News, were appointed. 

Addresses delivered at ‘the conven- 
tion appear alsewhere in this issue. 

The committee on resolutions gave 
this report, which was accepted by 
the convention: 

Resolved, that the members of the 
Illinois Press Association in session at 
the Hotel Sherman in the city of Chi- 
cago, Ill., Friday and Saturday, March 
5th and 6th, do hereby thank the man- 
agement of the Hotel Sherman for the 
many courtesies extended to us during 
the meeting; also be it 

Resolved, that the association ex- 
tend a vote of thanks to all who 
contributed to the success of the con- 
vention; and be it further 

Resolved, that the President of this 
association appoint a committee of 
three to revise the constitution and 
by-laws of the Illinois Press Associa- 
tion and submit the report at the next 
regular meeting; and be it further 

Resolved, that the members of the 
Illinois Press Association do hereby 
extend to Hon. and Mrs. Charles D. 
Haines, of Altamonte Springs, Florida, 
a vote of thanks for their very gener- 
ous gift of 1,000 acres of land and 
their home site for the use of the In- 
ternational Press Foundation of the 
World. Furthermore be it 

Resolved, that we thank President 
William J. Smith and Secretary H. L. 
Williamson for their untiring efforts 
to make this meeting such a success. 

Hal W. Trovillion, 
S. P. Preston, 
John H. Volp. 


Can’t Keep House Without It 

“IT can’t keep house without i 
writes Carl S. Eastwood of the LeSueur 
(Minn.) News-Herald as he sends in 
a check for renewal of subscription to 
the United States Publisher. 
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EVERY CITIZEN OF TOWN 
IS GOOD PROSPECT FOR 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


(Address of Frank Lee, Beacon- 
News, Aurora, Ill, before members of 
Illinois Press Association, Chicago, 
March 6.) 

People in small cities have wants 
just the same as the people in large 
cities. There is no difference. Radios 
must be sold, positions must be filled, 
houses must be rented and lost ar- 
ticles must be sought just as much in 
DeKalb as in Chicago. 

A hundred people in one city will 
produce as many prospects for classi- 
fied advertising as in any other if 
properly educated. The extent of the 
effort must match the extent of the 
population. 

Business managers of small city 
dailies are wrong in any belief that 
classified advertising belongs only to 
the big city brothers. In fact, the 
smaller papers have many advantages 
over the larger one for classified de- 
velopment. For instance, in big cities 
where large circulations necessitate 
high rates, quite often the prices are 
prohibitive for the person who has 
just a baby buggy for sale, a single 
room to rent or the like. Where great 
populations exist, the effort to pro- 
mote classified can never be wide 
enough to reach one and all, while 
in the smaller places it is quite pos- 
sible. A town must be a mighty small 
one and the daily a poor specimen 
that cannot afford to keep at least 
one young man busy building up 
classified. 

The ideal arrangement for the aver- 
age small city daily is a young man 
on the street and a girl in the office 
to handle the voluntary. This young 
man should be more than just a solic- 
itor and he should be free from any 
supervision from the display depart- 
ment. Competition between a display 
department and a classified depart- 
ment is the life of trade on many a 
publication. It keeps both on their 
toes and the paper profits thereby. 
This young man should be able to 
write promotional copy, prepare copy 
suggestions for the advertisers, pro- 
mote service to both classified readers 
and classified users, write letters to 
the advertising agencies and do the 
many little things in addition to sell- 
ing that it takes to make the effort 
complete and the result lasting. 

The girl in the office should be of 
pleasing personality, one who greets 
the advertisers with a smile and who 
is ever willing to help them in any 
way, shape or manner. She should be 
coached to apply sales methods at the 
counter, encouraging those who need 
more display to their ad to increase 
their lineage, talk extra insertions 
where they are necessary, offer copy 
suggestions and so on. Part of her 
duties should include telephone solic- 
itation, mailing out circulars and do- 
ing various other tasks that go along 
with the general program of classified 
building. 


On weekly papers, the effort can 
only be proportionate to those of the 
dailies but similar work to that which 
I have just outlined can be included 
with the duties of your solicitor and 
office help and bear fruit beyond ex- 
pectations. 


There are five chief ways of build- 
ing classified that apply to all news- 
papers, large or small, namely—per- 
sonal solicitation, telephone solicita- 
tion, mail solicitation, promotional 
publicity and giving service. 

Personal solicitation consists 
calling on realtors, merchants, con- 
tractors, manufacturers, professional 
men and women, beauty parlors and 
other trades people. In fact, every 
person in business in your city, down 
town or at the edge of town, is a 
prospect for classified advertising and 
should be solicited. 


The successful salesman is one who 
first sells himself on the idea that 
every one in business is a prospect. 
Even the biggest merchants with the 
most extensive display advertising 
programs have some line or some de- 
partment that calls for classified ad- 
vertising. ‘The jeweler, for one, tells 
of his wares through display but his 
repair department falls to the classi- 
fied. The lumber dealer protects the 
dignity of his display advertising by 
telling of short lots or short length 
flooring through the classified. The 
shoe dealer uses classified for his cob- 
bling department, the druggist for his 
truss department, the miller for his 
chick feed line, the music dealer for 
his radios and so on. Many of the 
big merchants supplement their dis- 
play advertising with it, advertising 
some of the same lines, figuring on 
making a double impression on the 
ones who read both or catching the 
ones who might read only classified. 
Many of the lines advertised in both 
classes are radio, auto accessories, in- 
terior decorating, furniture, musical 
instruments, basement bargains, 
sporting goods, and so forth. 


Realtors and garagemen should be 
approached frequently and vigorously, 
inasmuch as they head the list of. per- 
sonal. solicitation prospects, for their 
ads both in size and number predom- 
inate the majority of classified ad 
sections. Other real good prospects 
are second-hand stores, sewing ma- 
chine dealers, pet stock establish- 
ments, horse dealers, seed_ stores, 
rooming houses, loan companies, bond- 
ing houses, oil stations, fruit dealers, 
junk men and music teachers. Real- 
ly, the amount of work that can be 
done through personal solicitation is 
unlimited. 


Telephone solicitation on a small 
city paper consists principally of call- 
ing advertisers at the expiration of 
their ads and soliciting them for a 
reinsertion of same if they have not 
secured results. This should be done 
with every ad not brought in by solic- 
itors. There are some ads, of course, 
that come in voluntarily that justify 
in increase of lineage upon renewal 
and should be turned over to the 
solicitor, but the ordinary ones come 
in line for the telephone. 


Not only does this work get a good 
amount of business, but it is the 
finest kind of a check on whether or 
not your ads are bringing results. 
People soon learn to appreciate the 
service rendered by the paper by be- 
ing notified when their ads expire 
and renew same willingly when re- 
sults have not been obtained. At 
Aurora and at Joliet I have known 
folks to complain because the office 
by chance slipped up on calling them 
when their ads expired. Every ad, 


of 


voluntary, solicited or otherwise, 
should be followed up for renewal, 
There is no easier way for a paper to 
throw: away money than not, to do 
this. 


Mail solicitation is not so great a 
factor with a small paper as it is with 
a large one. Still it can be used to 
good advantage’ by either. A letter 
at “eggs for hatching” time to a list 
of poultry fanciers is always a _ busi- 
ness stimulator. The same is also 
true of a letter to advertising agencies, 
who handle classified, telling of the 
advantages of the territory covered 
and the worthiness of the paper. Let- 
ters are also valuable to secure busi- 
ness from farm land ‘dealers in other 
states and'communities. Some papers 
get good results from including cir- 
culars “singing the .song for classi- 
fied” in every piece of mail they send 
out. 


And now let us touch upon promo: 
tional publicity. There is no greater 
force in promoting classified adver- 
tising than _ that. It Bisme corouea 
promotional copy’that the great work 
of educating readers of classified 
and users of classified’ is carried 
on. Through the columns: of’ your 
own paper you can do more edu- 
cating than by all other ways put to- 
gether. * * * 


Never a day passes but what some 
one comes up to the classified coun- 
ters at either Aurora or Joliet and 
says “I’ve read your claims about re- 
sults from classified so long that I 
finally made up my mind to try it.” 
And with the reader educated to read 
classified, that one trial is going to 
add another to the army. of classified 
ad boosters. 


Map out a regular ‘program of ad- 
vertising for your classified, let your 
own man prepare the copy, making it 
seasonable and making it local, and 
run it per schedule irrespective’ of the 
fact that “there is no money in it’, 
for there is money in it and plenty of 
it. Fill the copy full of testimonials, 
stories of results from people whom 
your town people know. Call atten- 
tion to the things that are being offer- 
ed day after day, positions, bargains, 
investments, rentals. Tell of the ad- 
vantages of being a steady reader ‘of 
classified. Teach them to read the 
classified and you’ve won the battle. 


And last, let us consider service. 


On the counters at Aurora and 
Joliet we have forms to follow in pre- 
paring ads, forms to use in answering 
keyed ads, city and telephone direc- 
tories in which to look up. numbers 
and addresses, back files of the paper, 
liberal. supplies of pencils and. copy 
blanks, a telephone for the. use of the 
public in calling people in answer to 
ads,—anything and everything for 
the convenience of both advertiser 
and reader. 


The young lady ad-takers either at 
the counter or at the telephones. cheer- 
fully assist in preparing, ad .copy. 
Service people want and service they, 


get and the advantages of giving an 
ad at the counter brings them’ back 
to the counter. And remémber this, 
that most of the ads that come to the 
counter are paid for..in advance and 
the paid in advance ad’ that! bears no 
collection ‘expense, is the ad ‘that 
brings in the real money. © _ 
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PRESIDENT IN ILLINOIS 
PRAISES INTERNATIONAL 
PRESS FOUNDATION MOVE 


(Text of address of William J. 
Smith, President, Illinois Press Asso- 
ciation, at the opening session of the 
two-day meeting, March 5 and 6, at 
Chicago. ) 

Your officers in renewing the plan 
for a mid-winter meeting of the IIli- 
nois Press Association did so with a 
feeling that there are enough topics 
of sufficient importance and interest 
to encourage a gathering of news- 
papermen from all over the state and 
thereby gain information and ideas 
that come from such gatherings and 
not wait for the annual meeting to 
roll around the latter part of the 
summer. Some years ago the mid- 
winter meetings were tried out and 
were fairly successful. However, for 
some reason or another that plan was 
abandoned but this year your officers 
felt a meeting in Chicago would create 
sufficient interest to justify the efforts 
put forth in arranging this meeting. 
Your attendance here today proves 
that their judgment was well founded. 


I might say that during the past 
several months officers of the Illinois 
Press Association have been busy on a 
number of matters, but of course the 
procedure of an association of this 
sort is of a character where much of 
the work done is not visible and 
tangible but, nevertheless, brings re- 
sults. 


One thing which has been done 
since the annual meeting last year 
has been to arrange with the class of 
journalism instructors at the ‘tate 
University at Champaign whereby the 
aspiring journalists take part in our 
annual meeting in a more definite 
way than formerly. I took up im- 
mediately after my election last sum- 
mer the matter of having the entire 
class of journalism take part in our 
annual meeting. The result is that 
I have received information from the 
authorities at Champaign that at our 
meeting this year the classes in jour- 
nalism will be dismissed during our 
session at Urbana and all members 
will be expected to attend the con- 
vention. In this way the hope is 
that the students studying journalism 
will obtain a more intimate touch 
with the work of the newspaper. man 
in Illinois than by merely getting a 
bird’s eye view of the convention as 
has been the case in the past. I be- 
lieve that one way to create interest 
in newspaper work in Illinois is to 
have an intense and close feeling ex- 
isting between the newspaper and the 
young men who are studying journal- 
ism in the university. 


Your officers have been busy also 
in trying to help the Kendall Bill No. 
4478 now before Congress which has 
to do with the revocation of the gov- 
ernment plan of printing “return” on 
the outside of envelopes. I was im- 
portuned to go to Washington on this 
matter and would have dropped every- 
thing to do so but on the very day 
I was asked to leave for the Capitol 
I was to depart for Florida to attend 
another important newspaper meeting. 
However your secretary and I sent 
many wires urging action on this par- 
ticular bill and no doubt some effect 


has been secured. If the government 
abandons its plan of printing “re- 
turns” on envelopes it will mean that 
the country printer will be able to 
get much more job work than he has 
in the past and the deficit in the gov- 
ernment treasury department will be 
decreased. A wrong impression has 
been given out in some sources that 
the press associations which have 
been urging the revocation of the old 
plan also favored the doing away with 
stamped envelopes. This is not the 
case. The job printers and newspa- 
permen have been opposing merely 
the “return envelopes” and had no 
objections to the stamped envelopes, 
which is a part of the postal service 
and legitimately so. It is the appear- 
ance of the Government as a job print- 
er in printing return envelopes which 
has caused such a furore over the 
country and it is our prediction that 
it won’t be very long before the prac- 
tice has passed into history. 

It is with considerable satisfaction 
that, as we look over the status of the 
newspaperman, we cannot help but 
fee] that he has rapidly come into his 


own during the past few years. As 
we look about over the state, the 
small country newspaperman, the 


small daily, the larger daily, seems to 
be on a better financial basis than 
ever before. Possibly some of this 
change is due to the efforts of orzan- 
izations such as the Illinois Press 
Association and the National Editorial 
Association. Years ago the newspa- 
perman seemed to be struggling along 
and was almost on a par with the 
street sweeper. Today he can hold 
his head high and feel that he is one 
of the important business men of any 
community of the state. If the IIli- 
nois Press Association, the National 
Editorial Association, the Inland 
Press and other similar organizations 
received a more hearty and unanimous 
support in the way of memberships 
than they have been privileged to 
have in the past, it is my belief that 
the general status of the newspapers 
as a whole would be considerably im- 
proved, even beyond the _ present 
rather gratifying conditions. It is by 
organization and by getting concerted 
action and legislation affecting our 
profession that we can obtain the re- 
sults that we are all seeking. Sup- 
port of these organizations by wide 
memberships is one of the quickest 
ways of bringing general, beneficial 
results. 


Presidents of a state association 
may come and go but fortunately for 
the Illinois Association there is one 
office on the roster which does not 
change year by year and which does 
not come under the classification of 
democracy and republicanism. I am 
thinking of that of the secretary. I 
believe that Illinois is to be congrat- 
ulated on having as its secretary a 
man who is an indefatigable worker, 
one who while not actively engaged 
in the newspaper business seems to 
have one thought in mind all of the 
time—namely, that of doing some- 
thing for the newspaperman. In my 
contact with other associations over 
the country I have had reason to 
conclude and firmly believe that Illi- 
nois by having Hiram Il. Williamson 
as its secretary is privileged far be- 
yond any association in this country. 
Despite his condition of health there 
is nothing too much for Mr. William- 


son to do for men engaged in the 
newspaper business. If right now 
this association should ask Mr. Wil- 
liamson to jump a train tonight and 
eo to California on a mission that 
had to do with the Illinois Press As- 
sociation, knowing him as I do, I 
know that Hiram would not even stop 
to argue the question but would send 
wires back home to Springfield tell- 
ing his relatives and other associates 
that he was on his way. It is seldom 
that you find a man of this kind who 
is willing at all times to render serv- 
ice for others. Mr. Williamson dem- 
onstrated his efficiency and fitness for 
handling newspaper problems when 
at the first annual meeting of the 
International Press Foundation in 
Florida a few weeks ago he was the 
unaminous choice for secretary of the 
newly formed organization whose ob- 
ject and plans you are all familiar 
with. It was revealed previous to and 
following that meeting at Orlando, 
Fla., that Mr. Williamson had much 
to do with arranging the details for 
this memorable meeting. In fact he 
was the confidant of Congressman 
Haines and was so closely in touch 
with Mr. Haines’ plan that there were 
thos2 present who felt that after all 
the Illinois Press Association secre- 
tary should be given much credit for 
having helped put the proposition 
across although Mr. Haines, himself, 
is so keenly and vitally concerned in 
its success. Frequent communications 
you have all received from Mr. Wil- 
liamson show that he is always on the 
job and ever thinking of things that 
pertain to the interests of the news- 
paperman. 

Meetings of this sort for our asso- 
ciation members are important and of 
value if for no other reason than to 
let the members get together and 
meet socially. The average news- 
paperman does not take enough time 
off for he does seem not only to be 
married to his work but he seems to 
be buried in it most of the time. He 
fails to realize that his efficiency is 
keener and his life will last longer 
if he will get out now and then and 
meet his friends at conventions of this 
sort. -It is the contact with one’s 
friends that helps to make life and 
business worth while. 


If by attending these meetings and 
taking part in the discussions that 
follow we are able to advance one 
idea that encourages a newspaperman 
to revise the conduct of his paper and 
make his work more easy and more 
profitable we will have accomplished 
an important end. As in the church, 
one soul saved makes the whole 
movement worth while. So it is with 
our association. If by our advice and 
suggestions, we can cause a few ed- 
itors to switch from the red to the 
black it is well worth while. 


It would be presumptuous for me 
just because I happen to be your pres- 
ident this year to offer suggestions 
as to how you could improve the con- 
duct of your newspaper or to try to 
tell you how you can make more 
money. For, after all, the conditions 
in each community are different and 
every man must work out his prob- 
lems by analyzing the facts as they 
exist. A policy that might be pursued 
in my city, for example, might be ex- 
ceedingly detrimental if followed in 
some city down in Egypt. However, 
I would urge the importance of the 
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to a full real- 


newspaperman’s coming 
two things to 


ization that he only has 
sell, namely, his space and his sub- 
scriptions. One morning last week 
there came to my office three long 
notices, each one of which pertained 
to some paid affair that was being put 
on in different Jocalities in, the coun- 
ty. All came with a special request 
for publication. In no case did the 
sender expect that the contribution 
would be paid for. Yet our policy is 
strictly maintained, namely, that of 
not printing, free, matter of that sort 
where any admission is charged or 
where a profit is to be realized from 
the affair. Accordingly, in these three 
cases the waste basket proved a very 
handy receptacle. We follow this 
policy despite the fact that our com- 
petitor does the opposite. Jn the long 
run I feel that people appreciate the 
advertising or news items that appear 
in our paper on the theory that some- 
thing that is paid for is well worth 
while. 


With the elevation of the newspa- 
perman’s standing and prestige in all 
communities, largely due to post-war 
conditions, the newspaperman has 
been found taking a more active part 
in civic affairs and in political mat- 
ters and this has not been without 
some financial emolument. There was 
a time not so very long ago when the 
lawyer in every community was the 
one who ruled things and who dom- 
inated politics in every sense of the 
word. The coming of the primary 
law and the general advancement of 
the newspaper profession has changed 
things so that the editor now takes 
his place along-side others and wields 
a far greater influence than he former- 
ly did, an influence which he is en- 
titled to because of the service he 
renders the public. However, it is 
only by being honest with the people, 
honest with himself and by not violat- 
ing the confidence of the public that 
he will be able to retain his influential 
position. Therefore, the time has 
come in the course of the newspaper 
profession when the newspaper man 
must take an active part in all civic 
affairs in order to retain the prestige 
which changed conditions all over the 
country have brought to him as a re- 
ward for the service the profession 
has rendered in the past. 


A forceful illustration of the fact 
that the newspaper profession is being 
recognized more today than formerly 
is shown in the plan conceived by 
Congressman Haines in establishing 
the International Press Foundation in 
Florida, a movement which has as 
its chief purpose the providing of a 
home for newspapermen who in their 
advanced age may not find themselves 
well situated financially. More about 
this movement, which to my way of 
thinking is one of the most laudable 
ever launched in this country, will 
be given by other speakers. All that 
I care to say about it right now is 
that I feel Congressman Haines has 
initiated a movement in the world 
which has as its object the rewarding 
to a marked extent of a professional 
class of men who have given their 
lives and their efforts in service for 
the public and who before this time 
have really never been rewarded pub- 
licly in such a way as Mr. and Mrs. 
Haines have provided for in the Press 
Foundation. 


As the general standing and pres- 
tige of the newspaperman have been 
lifted in Illinois and throughout the 
nation, I cannot help but find con- 
siderable consolation in the fact that 
the Illinois Press Association has gone 
steadily ahead until today it is rec- 
oznized over the country as one of the 
most formidable, aggressive, and gen- 
erally active press associations of all 
the states. Therefore, to me it has 
been a signal honor to be president 
for this year and it is my sincere hope 
that you who have given your time to 
come to this meeting in Chicago will 
derive much of benefit in the conduct 
of your business and incidentally en- 
joy having come here. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
AND THE EDITOR’S PART 


If you would rather be running 
your paper than to be doing anything 
else, then you need not worry about 
financial success because the money 
is bound to come. But, on the other 
hand, if you don’t think you live in 
the best city in the state of Illinois, 
it’s time for you to get out of town. 


Statements o that effect came from 
Eugene L’Hote of Milford, formerly 
of the Herald, in an informal talk to 
members of the Illinois Press Asso- 
ciation at Chicago, March 5. 


“To be a success, the community 
has got to get together and work to- 
vether, and the nearest town should 
be made the community center,’ he 
said. “There never was a time when 
the newspaperman could do so much 
for his community as he can now. He 
comes into contact with every busi- 
ness in the town.” 


He recalled the old-fashioned ‘‘bees”’ 
of various sorts that used to be held 
to get the people of a small commu- 
nity together. ‘We don’t have them 
any more,” he said, “but now we have 
cornhusking contests and _ poultry 
shows and other such things to take 
their place.” 


Emphasizing that there are many 
things in life besides money, and that 
it is getting together rather than the 
possession of large sums of money that 
awakens a community spirit. Mr. 
L’Hote told of numerous deeds that 
had been done by the citizens of his 
community to aid fellow citizens, and 
he declared that the richest man in 
Milford had not “chipped in” in any 
of these benevolences. 

He touched on the old topic of home 
trade for the home town. He told of 
a grocer of a certain community who 
was lamenting the fact that a chain 
store had come to town. That store 
is not bringing anything to the town, 
the grocer lamented. It’s just taking 
a lot of money out of the community. 
Mr. L’Hote said that he reminded that 
brome merchant that he had b-en han- 
dling out-of-town bread. 

“One thing that I never saw in a 
chain store,” he continued, “is a 
checker board—unless it had a price 
tag on it.” 

He said that another good way to 
get the community together is to or- 
ganize the churches. 

“Mix a little religion in with your 
work, whistle while you work—but 
work!” he advised, in conclusion. 


MAGAZINE PUBLISHING 
HAZARDOUS, PROFITABLE 


H. J. Kable of the Kable Brothers 
Company, Mt. Morris, Ill., which edits 
and publishes the Mt. Morris Index, 
a weekly newspaper, and has devel- 
oped a job printing plant that has put 
the town on the map, told Illinois ed- 
itors in session at Chicago, March 6, 
something of the experience that he 
and his brother have had during the 
past 27 years in developing a publica- 
tion house. They started in to pub- 
lish the Mt. Morris News and the»In- 
dex which were consolidated, and they 
also undertook to do some job print- 
ing—all this 27 years ago in a town 
which today, Mr. Kable said, would 
normally have a population of 500 or 
600. But now Mt. Morris has a pop- 
ulation of about 1500. The Kables 
have built up their publishing business 
until today they are the publishers. of 
over 200 magazines and employ a work- 
ing force of about 350 people. 

Mr. Kable spoke of the hazards of 
printing magazines, but he emphasized 
the success that it is possible to make 
of them. He told of one man who lost 
his entire fortune of a million dollars 
on a magazine venture and of another 
who made a million. The latter, when 
he started the magazine, did not even 
have sufficient financial backing to 
warrant giving him credit for the 
printing of his publication. But Kable 
Brothers made an arrangement with 
him whereby they received a certain 
per cent of the proceeds of his sales, 
and the man went on with his mag- 
azine, and made a success of it. 

“Tt has been said that it takes a 
magazine five years to get started,” 
Mr. Kable reminded the editors. “And 
I believe that’s about right. We have 
a magazine that we have put $25,000 
into so far, and it’s just row getting 
so that it will pay. 

“About four years ago, we found 
that for our magazines of 100,000 cir- 
culation or more, we needed a new 
press. We got a 64-page, two-color, 
rotary press. But we had to determine 
the size of the page and we chose an 
8144x11%-inch page for the trim size. 
We found that this standardization 
worked out to very great advantage. 
We carry four sizes of cover paper 
that can be made up at the mill. 

“Our patronage is not from the little 
town of Mt. Morris,” he explained, 
“but it comes from all over the coun- 
LIViog. 

In answer to various questions, Mr. 
Kable said: ‘‘We run three shifts on 
the rotary press, two shifts on the 
flat bed and on composition, and one 
in the bindery—six days of every week 
in the year. Our help comes from the 
larger cities. We have a union shop, 
and take on the limit of apprentices 
allowed by the union. It’s hard to get 
the men. We get about five out of 
every ten men we write for, and only 
about one out of the five proves to be 
a good worker. We had to take over 
the local ho’el and add 25 rooms to it. 
The men stay there when they first 
come—and later, we help them build 
their homes.” 


In speaking of the amount of effort 
exerted to build up the business in the 
town, Mr. Kable said: ‘As I look over 
those 27 years, I would not advise any 
one to try the job we undertook. It 
was a long trail.” 
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JOURNALISM PROFESSION 
_ PRESCRIBED A STANDARD 
BY THE ILLINOIS PRESS 


(Text of the report of: the committee 
on education given March 6 at the 
Chicago meeting 
of the _ Illinois 
Press Association 
by Lawrence W. 
Murphy, of the 
courses in journal- 
ism at the Univer- 
sity of, Illinois, 
chairman. Other 
members of the 
committee are 
Harry EF. Potter, 
Marshall Herald; 
W. F. Hardy, De- 
catur Herald.) 

With your con- 
sent I will make 
‘a few remarks be- 
fore presenting 
the- committee report. 

Your committee has a most difficult 
job. “It is seeking to help you raise the 
status of journalism and the com- 
petence of the newspapermen of the fu- 
ture by solving the educational prob- 
lems bearing on the profession. It is 
calling upon the experience of the’ en- 
tire journalistic world in seeking to 
get at the fundamentals of journalistic 
education and “professional standing. 
It has called upon editors and pub- 
lishers of large newspapers and small, 
upon: teachers of social sciences and 
presidents of universities; it has sub- 
mitted questions to the convention of 
the Illinois Press: Association for dis- 
cussion and debate; it has sent ques- 
tionnaires: to teachers: of journalism, 
conducted examinations of journalism 
students, and has done a substantial 
amount of reading in the field of jour- 
nalism texts and references. 

On: the basis of this study, and on 
the basis of a study of professional ed- 
ucation: in'the field of the professions 
of law, medicine; public accounting, 
engineering, education, and other gen- 
erally recognized difficult vocations it 
has arrived at several conclusions 
which maybe of. value in determining 
the trend of its future efforts in your 
behalf. 


But it must be borne in mind that 
the Committee on Education _ exists 
‘solely for the purpose of serving you. 
Thus it is that we bring you our prob- 
lems from time to time so that we may 
obtain your advice and mould our pur- 
poses to satisfy your wishes. 

At the annual convention at the 
University of Illinois last fall the dis- 
‘cussion of what a cub reporter ought 
to know provided the committee with 
some excelleht material which it has 
incorporated in its’ present report. 
That discussion led us to avoid stating 
the desirable qualifications of a begin- 
ner in journalism in terms of formal 
education. It led us to avoid stating 
the desirable qualifications of a man 
worthy of professional status in terms 
of formal education. It enabled us to 
reach the conclusion that a statement 
of professional education must be 
made in terms of newspaper experience 
rather than:in terms of work in the 
school room. This does not prevent 
the-substitution of school work for a 
part of. the newspaper experience; in- 
decd that is a most desirable thing; 


Lawrence Murphy , 


but the present status of the profession 
is such that it seems not only the fair 
thing to recognize newspaper experi- 
ence but the desirable thing as well. 


To some of you it may seem like a 
non-essential, the setting up of an 
arbitrary ruling that a professional 
education shall be so and so, but it is 
the most important thing for us to do 
because it is one of the professional 
‘hings that has not been done. The 
profession of medicine has established 
a period of training to which all re- 
cruits are subjected; the profession of 
law has done the same. We say that 
it takes seven years to attain a medical 
education; that it takes five, or six, 
years to prepare for law. Is journal- 
ism so easy that it can be mastered in 
its professional character in a shorter 
period? Is not the journalist of six 
months’ experience like a student doc- 
tor who has taken a six months’ course 
of study or like a student lawyer who 
has read. law for six months? Is 
not his work, no matter how well done, 
still an immature piece of work, bril- 
liant at times, perhaps, but uncertain 
as a general rule? For my part I 
would as soon be operated upon by a 
correspondence school surgeon as trust 
news to a reporter with a high school 
education and a year of experience. 


But these points are not raised for 
the purpose. of asking you to discuss 
just exactly how long it takes to make 
a professional journalist. They are 
raised to indicate to you that the com- 
mittee is considering the matter in a 
practical manner. It is more impor- 
tant that we make a start in the right 
direction now than that we quibble 
over details that can be adjusted with- 
out difficulty as time goes on. Univer- 
sities and high schools generally agree 
that a four year course of study pro- 
duces the best results for their pur- 
poses and we are content to go to high 
schools and universities for four years 
without raising issue about the ad- 
vantages of making the courses last 
for two years or ten. We are content 
to work on the four year basis until 
something better is evolved. So, too, 
we have the trades setting up the 
length of preparation for apprentice- 
ship, the army and navy prescribing 
the length of their preparatory sys- 
tems, the entire organized world pre- 
scribing a certain period of prepara- 
tion or probation before the honors of 
professional or vocational membership 
are conferred and so, the Committee 
on Education has arrived at the con- 
clusion that we must establish a pre- 
paratory and probationary period lead- 
ing to professional status. 


The conferring of that status and 
the determination of methods by which 
it be made significant may follow the 
plan suggested in the report or such 
other plan as may be devised later. 
The suggested plan, calling for the is- 
suance of professional certificates by 
the Illinois Press Association has many 
things to commend it. It constitutes 
the association as a truly professional 
body and as the parent body of all 
journalistic organizations in the State: 
it guarantees freedom of the press and 
Supervision of certificates by newspa- 
permen; it makes you the great moral 
influence in the upbuilding of the pro- 
fession by placing. the support of the 
professional credentials in your charge; 
it makes possible all the advantages of 
official recognition without giving any 
control into the hands of the State 


government. The plan calls for volun- 
tary support and not for coercion. It 
places in your hands the power to 
sweep journalism into the position of 
a profession of recognized dignity and 
power with a turn of the hand, a word 
of enthusiasm, a casual utterance of 
confidence and pride. 

Your committee does not ask for 
authority to issue credentials or cer- 
tificates; it asks only for your en- 
dorsement or consideration of the idea. 
Recognition of five years experience as 
the basis of professional recognition 
and the issuance of certificates by the 
association are the central points of 
the report which I will now read. 
Your action on this report will clear 
the way for the further deliberations 
and studies of your committee. If it 
wins your approval it will make IIli- 
nois the leader in the movement for 
professional recognition. 

Report of Committee on Education to 
Mid-Winter Meeting Illinois Press 
Association, March, 1926 
To the Members of the Illinois Press 

Association: 

(1) The Committee on Education re- 
ports that it has devoted its attention 
to further study of the problem of pro- 
fessional education for journalism and 
various means of promoting the pro- 
fessional standing and character of 
journalism. 

(2) At the past convention, the six- 
tieth annual gathering, the committee 
was made a permanent standing com- 
mittee of the Illinois Press Associa- 
tion. At that meeting consideration 
was given to the qualifications and 
achievements which should distinguish 
the professionally acceptable cub re- 
porter. A symposium was held and 
various members reported on their ex- 
periences with beginners in journalism. 

(3) While no definite agreement was 
reached at that time in regard to min- 
imum educational standards for pro- 
fessional recognition, and while no 
method of encouraging acceptance of 
a minimum standard was discussed, 
progress was made in clearing the way 
for a general program which would 
eornOt a the ideas of all the mem- 

ers. 

(4) The Committee on Education re- 
ports that it is possible to establish 
minimum requirements for profession- 
al recognition and that, with the moral 
support of the association, such recog- 
nition can be given without impairing 
freedom of the press. Advantages to 
be sought are improvement of report- 
ers and editors, reduction of the turn- 
over of untrained workers, establish- 
ment of a professional standing that 


will be accepted by the press and the 
public. 


(5) With these points in mind, and 
with the point in mind, also, that a 
plan for recognition would count 
school attendance as well as newspa- 
per experience in determining profes- 
sional standing, the Committee on Ed- 
ucation recommends: 

That the Illinois Press Association 
endorse the issuance of professional 
certificates to practicing newspaper- 
men under conditions to be deter- 
mined by the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the Illinois Press Association. 


(6) In general the Committee plans 
to recognize five years experience as a 
professional education for the present 
membership and a combination of ex- 
perience and schooling as the basis 
for recognizing the young men and 
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women now seeking professional stand- 
ing. 
(7) This plan would make the Illi- 
nois Press Association the certificate 
and credential issuing body for the 
members of the profession in Illinois. 
The certificates would have the same 
value to journalism and the public 
that a medical certificate has to a doc- 
tor and his patients. 
(8) The Committee 
adoption of the report. 
The Committee: 
Harry F. Potter, 
W. F. Hardy, 
Lawrence W. Murphy, Chairman 


COLORADO PRESIDENT IS 
MODEST; COMMENDS BEMIS 


recommends 


Arthur L. Craig, recently elected 
president of the Colorado Editorial 
Association, is very modest in regard 
to his new office and his accomplish- 
ments as a newspaperman. He de- 
clares that anything that the associa- 
tion may accomplish during his ad- 
ministration will be due to the con- 
tinuous work of Edwn A. Bemis, field 
manager. In response to a request 
made by The United States Publisher 
for a personal sketch, Mr. Craig had 
the following to say: 

“There is nothing about my newspa- 
per career that merits any extended 
notice, some of my good friends to the 
contrary, notwithstanding. I realized 
my ambition to own and operate a 
country newspaper at the age of 30, 
my only contacts with the craft up 
to that time being as a buyer of print- 
ed matter and advertising space for 
the business in which I was engaged. 
My first venture was the old Paonia 
(Col.) ‘Booster,’ promptly rechristened 
the Paonian. I sold it in September, 
1923, and bought a half-interest in the 
Weld County News at Greeley, Col., 
and have been actively in charge here 
since. Am a Mason, Rotarian, Congre- 
gationalist, member of board of direc- 
tors of the chamber of commerce of 
this city; have the finest wife and two 
sons anybody ever knew. 

“The man who will bear the burden 
of our Colorado association is Edwin 
A. Bemis, our secretary and field man- 
ager, who is also president of the na- 
tional association of field managers. 
Anything the association in Colorado 
accomplishes during my administra- 
tion will be due to the earnest, intel- 
ligent work he has been doing for it 
for the past four years.” 


United Press Staff Changes 

Carl D. Groat has been appointed 
manager of the Washington Bureau of 
the United Press to succeed William 
J. Losh, who resigned. Groat was for- 
merly Berlin manager of the United 
Press and more recently New York 
cable editor for that service. Lyle C. 
Wilson, cable editor of the United 
News, will succeed him in New York. 

Ed. Derr, of the Chicago Bureau of 
the United Press, will succeed James 
T. Kolbert, resigned, as manager of 
the Central Division. Marx Childs 
will go to the St. Louis bureau as man- 
ager, succeeding Max Buckingham who 
has been transferred to Chicago. 
George D. Crissey, formerly of the 
Porterville (Cal.) Recorder and Hay- 
ward (Cal.) Review, has been made 
bureau manager at Portland, Ore., to 
succeed Ruel S. Moore, who goes to 
San Francisco as assistant coast man- 
ager. 


NEWSPAPER AND BANK 
ARE INDEX TO CITY’S 
PROSPERITY, SAYS HILL 


“The two greatest factors in the de- 
velopment of a city are its newspaper 
editor and its banker,’ declared Har- 
vey T. Hill, secretary, Illinois Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in an address on 
‘The Illinois Chamber of Commerce 
and Its Relation to the Newspapers’ 
before members of the Jllinois Press 
Association in s¢ssion in Chicago, 
March 5. 

“Here is a saying you’ve all heard,” 
he continued, “‘Show me a city’s 
newspaper and I’ll tell you what kind 
of a city it is” There is a world of 
truth in that. There is no factor as 
important in the development of the 
State of Illinois as the newspapers 
over the state. The development of the 
s'ate means the development of each 
individual city, the development of 
your city, wherever you come from. 

“We are doing something that has 
never been done in Illinois before and 
which is not being done in any other 
state,’ Mr. Hill said in explaining 
what work the chamber is doing in 
regard to state publicity. “The pub- 
licity that we carry on is of the Illi- 
nois Chamber of Commerce and not 
for the organization. We have a com- 
mittee in charge of getting informa- 
tion about the cities of the State. They 
have spent more than $10,000 in the 
last 52 weeks gathering together a 
series of articles about cities and 
towns, communities and industries, in 
Illinois. The series, prepared by Les- 
ter B. Colby, is now being published 
by 131 newspapers, 67 of which are 
dailies. There are only 75 cities in 
Illinois supporting daily newspapers. 
That’s' how well we cover the field. 
This is not to help the Chamber of 
Commerce; it is to help you.” 

Mr. Hill explained that while the 
newspaper is the index to the city’s 
prosperity, the city’s progress and 
prosperity are essentials to the success 
of the newspaper. He further stated: 

“Most men in Illinois know more 
about California and Florida than they 
do about their own state. Most people 
don’t know, for instance, that there 
are over 16,000 oil wells in Illinois. 

“Why should anybody go to your 
town? We got but one intelligent an- 
swer to this question out of a great. 
many conferences. That one answer 
came from a man in Jacksonville. He 
told what resources they had in Jack- 
sonville and what they needed for in- 
dustrial prsoperity. Never a week 
goes by but what somebody asks us 
where there is a good town to locate 
a factory. All we can do is to let the 
questioner loose in our files, which are 
far from full. We need your help in 
building up our files. Then you, your- 
selves, can benefit from that very ma- 
terial you have given us for our files. 
I wish we could have some one Official- 
ly to represent your association on our 
committee on publicity, so that we 
could work together.” 

Mr. Hill declared that the one thing 
that Illinois now needs is INK. He 
said that Illinois is the “busy corner” 
of the country, that it has adequate 
transportation and that it has the nec- 
essary raw materials to make it out- 
standing among the states of the 
Union—that all it needs is more agate 
lines, 


“The State of Illinois has the oppor- 
tunity of greater industrial develop- 
ment than any other state in the coun- 
try, in the next 15 or 20 years,” he 
said. “We have some cities that are 
going backwards. But in such a city 
we find that the newspapers are dead 
and, next, that the banks are going to 
pieces. Another thing I judge a town 
by is whether or not it has chain 
stores, because they go only to a good 
town. They pick out the busy corners 
where people go by. And manufac- 
turers, too, go to a busy place.  Illi- 
nois is the busy corner of the country. 
The center of population is now in 
Illinois, having recently shifted out of 
Indiana. The center of the farming 
district is in Illinois. That is why so 
many farm implements are made here. 
The center of the manufacturing in- 
dustry is in Indiana, but it is reaching 
this way and will be in Illinois about 
1940. So, you see, Illinois is the busy 
corner. In regard to transportation, 
it is quicker, easier, cheaper to ship 
from Illinois than from elsewhere. 
And Illinois has all the raw materials 
that it needs—coal, oil, farm products, 
minerals, building materials. What 
we need, now, is more agate lines. Let 
me read you a paragraph from Mr. 
Colby’s report: 


“*You’ve read 
Grange. If the 


something about Red 
stories are true, and 
probably they are, he has. signed 
enough, various and sundry contracts 
and papers since last fall to net him 
a half million dollars. I saw in the 
sporting page of a newspaper the other 
day that there’s a young fellow some- 
where down east—I forget his name. 
He goes to some university down there, 
I forget which one. But the sporting 
writer pointed out that he’s carried 
the ball farther than Grange, has made 
more touchdowns and proved himself 
an all-around better player. But!!! 
As the sporting. editor remarked, ‘Red 
has it on this other bird more than 
500,000,000 agate lines. How did 
Grange do it? What sold him to the 
public? Ink!’” 


Mr. Hill assured the editors that the 
Illinois Chamber of Commerce would 
be glad to help any of the smaller 
towns organize chambers of commerce. 


JOINS EDITORIAL STAFF 
OF ALBERT LEA TRIBUNE 


Mrs. R. L. H. Lord, who has been 
associate editor of the Wells (Minn.) 
Mirror and just completed a very suc- 
cessful year as president of the Sec- 
ond Minnesota District Editorial As- 
sociation, was invited following the 
recent meeting at Mankato to join the 
editorial staff of the Albert Lea 
(Minn.) Daily Tribune, and began her 
work in this new position March Ist. 
As she has been identified with news- 
paper work only about four years, her 
advancement in the work is the more 
noticeable. Her husband is a mem- 
ber of the legislature. 


Pleased to See Progress 
“Tt is certainly a pleasure to see the 
progress you have made with The 


.United States Publisher, and I enjoy 


reading it more than any other mag- 
azine I receive.” So writes Editor Irl 
H. Marshall, manager of Affiliated 
Newspapers, Chicago. 
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GLASS SAYS NO COUNTRY 
NEWSPAPERS IN FRANCE; 
REVIEWS WORLD PAPERS 


“Newspapers as I Saw Them in 
Foreign Lands” was the topic of én 
address given by Frank P. Glass, for- 
merly managing director of the St. 
Louis Star and now a member of the 
executive committee of the Press Con- 
gress of the World, at the convention 
of the Illinois Press Association at 
Chicago, March 6. Dean Walter Wil- 
liams of the Missouri University 
School of Journalism a few years ago 
appointed Mr. Glass chairman of a 
committee to investigate certain for- 
eign newspapers. 


“We started from Honolulu after 
the. World Press meeting,’ Mr. Glass 
explained. “In Honolulu we found, of 
course, American newspapers and also 
Japanese and Chinese papers, thouch 
the-two last were not important. In 
Tokio there are important newspapers 
because that is the capital of Japan, 
but we visited none of these as they 
were not on our itinerary. 


“Seoul, the capital of Korea, is 
where our newspaper experience real- 
ly began. There, we took the precau- 
tion of getting the approbation of the 
chief of police, who gave us the priv- 
ilege of going anywhere and of seeing 
anything. The chief of police had 
charge of the entire administration of 
law which was so vague that it de- 
pended for its meaning on the inter- 
pretation of the police. It was no un- 
common thing for a whole edition of 
papers to be suppressed after it had 
been printed, if the chief of police 
objected to a single paragraph in the 
whole paper. One copy had to be sent 
to the chief of police before the papers 
were sent out. We thought it wonder- 
ful that the newspapermen had the 
courage to go on at all. In comparison 
with them, we know nothing at all 
about suppression. At the two papers 
we visited there, we were particular- 
ly interested in the flat bed presses 
and the Chinese characters. 


“At Peking we were met by a com- 
mittee of newspapermen, as we had 
been, also, at Seoul,” Mr. Glass con- 
tinued. “We spent two weeks at Pek- 
ing. There, we found many newspa- 
pers in the national tongue and type. 
But they were all propaganda papers, 
controlled by different political lead- 
ers or business interests. The foreign 
news service is limited. The navy 
radio afforded- most of the foreign 
news, because it offered the only rate 
that was not prohibitive. But there 
were no real newspapers in Peking— 
papers that were not propagandist or 
factional—except those in English, 


“There are three different sections 
in the city of Hankow, one section 
being under the control of Belgium, 
one under the control of the British, 
while the mass of the city’s population 
is made up of Chinese. These three 
different sections have their own 
police forces, each with its own na- 
tional uniform. The city has a popu- 
lation of two million people and has 
-the various native newspapers. 


“Shanghai is a tremendous city; 
with a large section that looks like 
London and is British built. What 
is. perhaps the most remarkable 
Chinese paper in all China is in 


Shanghai. It is the Shun Pao whose 
building contains club rooms where 
visitors are entertained, sometimes 
for days, and it has rooms for its re- 
rorters where all the unmarried men 
live. Through this arrangement, the 
reporters get their board as a part of 
heir salary. Reporters found safety as 
well as convenience in living in the 
building—especially when they had 
written something that had not met 
with approbation. Jn this same build- 
ing are the editorial rooms. The plant 
is equipped with. Goss and rotary 
It has a circulation of about 


presses. 
96,000. 

“At Canton we found a most re- 
markable telegraph operator. The 


press dispatches came in to him over 
the wire in English and he sat there 
at his machine, receiving the news in 
English and writing it out with brush 
and ink in Chinese characters. He 
did this with remarkable speed and I 
presume with accuracy. 


“A Chinese printing office is one of 
the most wonderful things in the 
world. Great cases line a wall 30 to 
40 feet long, containing from 20,000 
to 25,000 characters, before which the 
compositor walks up and down, select- 
ing her characters. These characters 
are very interesting: for instance, 
that for a quarrel represents a roof 
with the figures of two women under 
the same roof!—in China, the mother- 
in-law rules. The compositors are 
women. Hither the men haven’t the 
capacity in memory or they haven’t 
the capacity for sticking to the work, 
I don’t know which. There has 
been an effort to introduce the Mer- 
genthaler machines over there. Of 
course the great number of characters 
offered difficulties, but scholars have 
been employed and a condens‘d lan- 
guage worked out consisting of about 
100 characters. Open air schools have 
been opened where students are learn- 
in this condensed language and it has 
been widely introduced all over China. 


“Another paper in Shanghai which 
is very interesting is Millard’s Re- 
view, a commercial paper run by 
Sokolsky, a Russian Jew, who told us 
that he didn’t know one word of 
Chinese. There are also several pa- 
pers printed in English that are good. 


“In Hong Kong we found native 
papers and an English one published 
by a Scotchman. The men working 
for the Scotchman were on a strike 
while we were there—not because 
they, themselves, had any complaint, 
but in sympathy with the dock strik- 
ers or something of the kind. 


“Suffrage is the whole political is- 
sue in China. The reason is the lack 
of a universal language and the right 
kind of newspapers. The Chinaman 
is admirable to deal with, and many 
who speak English as well as you 
and I are taking hold of the political 
situation. 


At Manila the papers are in Spanish 
and English, with offices practically 
like those of America, Mr. Glass said; 
in Singapore, one English but mostly 
Chinese papers; Dutch papers at Ba- 
tavia; in India, at Calcutta and Bom- 
bay, some native but mostly English 
papers; in Egypt, good ones in Eng- 
lish, but some in Arabic, though he 
found nothing remarkable about 
eifher type; in Greece, mostly prop- 
aganda papers. Mr. Glass said that 
he found the Greeks intense, quick 


tempered and impetuous, and that 
he found the Greek newspapers more 
European in nature than in any other 
part of that portion of the world. Re- 
garding Italy, he said: 

“T did not have enough interest in 
any paper there to go in to see the 
plant of a single one. 

“In France we found more that will 
be of interest to you. Papers there 
are few and far between, except in the 
big cities. The papers in Paris, Lyons, 
Lille and other large cities have big 


circulations, but there are no small 
town papers. Even in one city of 
50,000, where some of the finest old 


schools are located, there is no news- 
paper. We discovered that a man 
would go about, there, in an old 
mediaeval looking car, calling out the 
news of the city papers of a few days 
before. But he told mostly of the 
auction sales. There is little adver- 
tising in French newspapers. There 
are no department stores outside of 
the big cities, though there are thou- 
sands of small shops. So due to this 
lack of advertising, the newspapers 
must make their money from their 
circulation, if they make any. And 
the mass of the people throughout the 
country do not read newspapers. All 
they learn in a political way is from 
stump speakers. 


“The conditions are totally differ- 
ent in England. There, the newspa- 
pers have much advertising and are 
quite successful. The Times however, 
is an institution, and not much of a 
money maker. Its proprietor says 
that he runs it as a matter of pride 
and that he doesn’t make money out 
of it. He established the Mail and 
made it almost immediately success- 
ful as a money maker. There is more 
than a million dollars profit a year 
from the Mail, and the owner gives 
this profit to aid needy causes, mostly 
to war sufferers. 


“It is true that the English news- 
paper is heavy, slow reading, but it 
has many experts who are scholars 
on its staff. Many of these will not 
come to the paper once in two weeks, 
but they are available and can be 
called on when the time arrives. In 
this way, the English newspaper is 
able to get a thorough and scholarly 
treatment on many subjects. This is 
absolutely the practice in London, 


Liverpool and other large cities. I 


doubt if any New York paper has as 
many men on its staff as any of the 
London papers have at $1000 or $2000 
Salaries that they can call on at any 
time. The London Telegraph has 
more Classified advertising than any 
paper in London. Furthermore, it al- 
ways stands by the government, as a 
matter of principle; yet it is a very 
productive paper and makes a great 
deal of money. Some years ago one 
London paper was delivering entirely 
by truck, throughout the district in 
which 20 million people lived within 
a radius of 50 miles of London, or 
within breakfast-time of the city. 
Now, we would never have done that 
in this country if Uncle Sam hadn’t 
increased the postal rate. 

“For some time there has been a 
move to try to get an exchange of 
American and British newspapermen. 
I feel sure that this would be as good 
for the American as the British news- 
papermen.”’ 

Speaking of the Press Congress of 
the World to be held at Geneva, 


: 
: 
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Switzerland, next October, Mr. Glass 
said that Geneva had been selected so 
that the Congress would attract more 
British and French newspapermen 
and newspapermen at large than had 
previously attended. ; 

“Hvery newspaper organization in 
this country, whether it be a district, 
state, county or city organization, has 
a right to send a delegate. It will be 
the greatest gathering of newspaper- 
men the world has ever seen’, he pre- 
dicted. 


Triple Value 
-“The United States Publisher worth 
three. times the price,” wrote R. EH. 
Brookings, publisher of the Hen- 
derson County Journal, Oquawka, 
Ill., when he. sent his subscription 
check recently. 


DEAN WILLIAMS HEARD 
IN ADDRESS IN MEXICO 


Dean Walter Williams of the School 
of Journalism of the University of 
Missouri delivered an address at a 
memorial ceremony held in Mexico 
City for Juan Pablos and Esteban Mar- 
tin, first printers in the Western Hem- 
isphere. He talked on the subject of 
the value and progress of printing. 

On the site where the first printing 
office stood, in 1534, is still a printing 
establishment. Outside this building 
is a. tablet, telling of these earliest 
printers. Dean Williams also placed 
a wreath upon this in tribute to them. 


Louis G. Rubin, oldest active jour- 
nalist in Mexico, was among those who 
attended the memorial services. He 
is 85 years old. 

Dean Williams was in Mexico 

delivering a series of lectures at the 
National University of Mexico in con- 
nection with an exchange professor- 
ship between that university and the 
University of Missouri. “Journalism 
of the United States” was the subject 
upon which he lectured. 
_ Dr. Jose Manuel Puig Casauranc, 
Secretary of Public Education of the 
Republic, is the exchange professor 
from Mexico. He plans to be in Mis- 
souri in March. 


SPIVEY ON EDITORIAL ; 
KEEP EDITORIALS OUT OF 
NEWS STORY: MURPHY 


A. T. Spivey, editor of the East St. 
Louis Journal, in addressing the Illi- 
nois editors in session at Chicago, 
March 6, on “How May the Editor of 
a Country Weekly or a Small Daily 
Find Subjects for Original Editorials?” 
spoke for, the most part in a light 
vein. . He. said: 

“In the first place, it.seems. useless 
to suggest to.a bunch. of trained news- 
paper men subjects for editorials. I 
have been in the newspaper: businss 
for thirty years and my. experience 
has been that current events furnish 
the best topics for original editorials. 
You. can always write one editorial 
about your. city and its. possibilities 
and its opportunities and boost your 
Chamber of Commerce. If you run a 
partisan paper you can apologize for 
you own party and send a harpoon 
into the other fellow. You can show 
the unworthiness of the opposing can- 
didate and lie about your own. 

“The question of crime is. one any- 
body can write about if he is in earn- 
est about his newspaper work. I have 
never seen a live newspaper man who 
could not tell his city how to run the 
city. government. -It affords a wide 
field for editorial subjects. 

“T find a great-.many .opportunities 
for original. editorials in talking. about 
the inconsistency of the police depart- 
ment. When they do something com- 
mendable, write to commend them. I 
would much rather say nice things to 
them than to criticize them. 

“We can always talk about conven- 


tions. If our city hasn’t one it should 
have one. Picnics, chambers of com- 
merce, holidays, birthdays of great 


men, acts of Congress, the Legislature 
and city councils are all good live sub- 
jects. . 

“T am not presenting a new thing to 
you. You have all been up against it. 
A man who is gifted, as most of the 
best writers are, is never without a 
live subject on which to write. Of 
course, some editorial writers are just 
natural artists, while others have had 


DEAN WALTER WILLIAMS IN MEXICO 


The Dean is seen at the left. 


In the center is President Elias Calles of 


the Republic of Mexico and at the right, Dr. Jose Manuel Puig Casauranc, 


Secretary of Public Education. 


to cultivate the art and learn by hard 
work.” 

In the discussion that followed this 
address, M. F. Walsh, Harvard Her- 
ald, said that an editorial in his paper 
that had caused much interest, recent- 
ly, was about the old-time fiddlers of 
Harvard. He got the names of all the 
old fiddlers in the town and wrote the 
editorial about these local persons. 

S. P. Preston, Gillespie News, said 
that he generally writes a 15-em, two- 
column collection of editorials every 
Monday morning. “A fellow can keep 
on writing editorials until he becomes 
a machine,” he told the editors. ‘So 
there is something to avoid. But I 
don’t do any deep research work; I’m 
too lazy. Anyhow, readers would 
rather have a little jingle in the ed- 
itorials. The only editorial that goes 
over is the one that has the personal- 
ity of the writer in it. The average 
reader has not much time to sit over 
in the corner and read heavy edito- 
rials. I always feel better when I 
write a spring editorial—one about the 
birds returning and the grass getting 
green and the flowers coming up 
through the ground—because then, I 
write out of a longing. When I was 
a young man, I used to write edito- 
rials boosting the city, attacking the 
city council and abusing somebody or 
other. .But as I’ve grown older, I’ve 
gotten over that. ‘Let me live in a 
house by the side of the road and be 
a friend of man.’ That’s the idea that 
should be behind every editorial.” 

Lawrence W. Murphy of the courses 
in journalism, University of Illinois, 
declared that there is no shortage of 
editorial material in the country 
weekly. 

“The trouble may be,” he suggested, 
“that you put it on the front page— 
in a news story of a wedding or in a 
death announcement. If you will take 
some of this editorial matter out of 
your news stories on the front page 
and put it on the editorial page, you 
will liven up the latter.” 

W. J. Smith, Waukegan Sun, spoke 
in favor of the sentimental editorial 
saying he believed it got people to 
read the column. 


W. D. ALLEN PURCHASES 
ASSOCIATE’S INTEREST 
IN BROOKLINE CHRONICLE 


Walter D. Allen, president of the 
Massachusetts Press Association, 1925- 
26, has purchased the entire interest 
of his former associate, Walter C. 
English, in the Brookline (Mass.) 
Chronicle. Chas. A. W. Spencer, 
who has been actively associated with 
the Chronicle in some official capacity 
for 48 years, has been elected presi- 
dent of the corporation to succeed 
Mr. English, and Mr. Allen continues 
as treasurer and general manager, a 
position which he has held since 1919. 

Mr. Allen has lived in Massachu- 
setts ever since his birth, April 4, 
1879 at Worcester, receiving his edu- 
cation in the Worcester high school 
and Brookline high school. From 
1907 to 1919 he was owner and pub- 
lisher of the Brookline Townsman, 
which was consolidated with the 
Chronicle in 1919. He is a member 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
and has been secretary-treasurer of 
the Brookline Board of Trade for 13 
years. He is also at the present time 
publicity director of the Kiwanis club. 
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TEXAS PUBLISHERS PLAN 
FOR ELECTION RETURNS 


The Texas Election Bureau, a CO- 
operative agency set up biennially by 
the Texas Managing. Editors’ Associa- 
tion, will gather, tabulate and trans- 
mit returns from the democratic and 
republican primaries and the general 
election in Texas this year, it was 
decided at a meeting of the editors’ 
committee in charge of the bureau 
held in Dallas, February 10. A. F. Hen- 
ning, professor of journalism at South- 
ern Methodist University and man- 
ager of the bureau in 1922 and 1924, 
was elected manager for 1926. George 
Waverley Briggs, managing editor of 
a half dozen Texas newspapers in 
other years, but now vice-president of 
the City National Bank, Dallas, was 
elected treasurer for the fourth time. 
The manager’s estimate laid before 
the committee indicates that the total 
cost of operating the bureau this year 
will be approximately $18,000, which 
is about $3,000 above the cost in 1924. 

The republican party will nominate 
by primary election for the first time 
in Texas this year, having come with- 
in the primary election law by casting 
more than 100,000 votes in 1924. 

There are 252 organized counties in 
Texas. Upward of 800,000 votes were 
cast in the democratic primary in 
1924. The bureau tabulated 180,000 
votes on primary election night in 
July 1924, and 623,494 on election 
night in the “run-off? or “second-pri- 
mary” in August 1924. Returns are 
distributed to thirty-odd members 
through a net of leased wires and to 
sixty-odd “pony” members by com-+ 
mercial wires. Leased wire mem- 
bers are assessed on a “comparative 
ability to pay’ basis, while the 
“ponies” are assessed a small amount 
each. Sixty-odd pony papers paid 
less than 10 per cent of the cost in 
1924, the leased wire papers paying 
the other ninety. The seven large 
daily papers pay approximately one 
half the total cost, the manager’s re- 
port shows. 


There is no other organization 
gathering election returns by wire in 
Texas. Political party chairmen get 
their returns by mail. 

The bureau has headquarters in the 
Dallas News building, Dallas. Its 
total permanent assets consist of one 
filing cabinet valued at $50. 


Some business men spend a dollar 
a week with the barber and think 
nothing of it, but when they spend a 
dollar in a week for advertising in the 
home newspaper they expect that to 
keep their business booming for the 
next twelve months. 


E. B. ODDY NEW PRESIDENT 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA PRESS 


E. B. Oddy, editor of the Woon- 
socket News, was elected president of 
the South Dakota Press Association 
at the concluding business session of 
the annual winter meeting in Sioux 
Falls, February 18 and 19, to succeed 
J. S. Smith, of Belle Fourche, who 


E. B. ODDY 
Editor, News, Woonsocket, S. D. 


automatically becomes vice president. 
J. F. Halladay, editor of the Iroquois 
Chief, was re-elected to the office of 
secretary-treasurer. Ralph Horton, of 
the Volga Tribune, Casper Nohner, of 
the Lake Norden Enterprise, and Car- 
mon L. Bates, of the Oneida Watch- 
man, were made members of the exec- 
utive committee. 

Frank O. Lowden, former governor 
of Illinois, was the principal speaker 
at a banquet of the editorial associa- 
tion given Thursday evening, by F. H. 
Murphy, publisher of the Minneapolis 
Tribune. The text of his address em- 
bodied a plea to save the agriculture 
of America by taking the “crop surplus 
off the back of the farmer” and making 
it benefit him. He spoke principally 
of the ills resulting to the farmer from 
the present marketing system and 
urged cooperative marketing and a 
federal board to control surplus. After 
Mr. Lowden’s address, which followed 
a brief introductory talk by Mr. Mur- 
phy, C. F. Collisson, agricultural ed- 
itor of the Minneapolis Tribune, spoke 
on the growth of diversified farming 
and of the benefits of the “cow, sow 
and hen” method. 

Al. J. Adams, of the Sisseton Courier, 
discussed advertising rates, advocating 
a simple system of rates based on 
costs at the Thursday afternoon ses- 
sion. Other speakers on the day’s pro- 
gram were: J. H. McKeever, of the 
Aberdeen Daily News; Charles H. 
Hornbeck, of Centerville; John H. 
Craig, editor of the Tripp Ledger, who 
described the gift of Charles D. Haines 
and Katherine Haines to the newspa- 
per men of the world; H. R. Carpenter, 
publisher of the Beresford Republic; 
N. KE. Steele, secretary the South Da- 
kota Educational Association, and 
Charles D. Byrne, head of the state de- 
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partment of printing and rural jour- 
nalism, at State Agricultural College, 
Brookings. 

Over 200 attended the banquet given 
Friday evening by the local newspaper 
and printing fraternity and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, assisted by a number 
of newspaper supply houses, which 
concluded the program. ; 

At the concluding business session 
on Friday afternoon of which the elec- 
tion was a feature, talks were given by 
Ralph Horton of Volga, on “The Ster- 
eotype Casting Box”; by Mark Scott, 
of Sioux Falls, on “Things a News- 
paper Can Do to Benefit Its Commu- 
nity and State,” and by I. D. Aldrich, 
of Pierre, on “Work of the State De- 
partment of Immigration.” 

Edward B. Oddy, the new president, 
has been in newspaper work for 18 
years, starting as an apprentice on the 
Woonsocket News at $2.00 a week. 
After three years in that capacity he 
leased the News and four years later 
purchased that paper and two other 
papers in the town. A paper at For- 
estburg, a small village to the east 
of Woonsocket,’ has since been com- 
bined with the three papers in Woon- 
socket as one paper called the Woon- 
socket News. Mr. Oddy is the sole 
owner and started at the ground and 
worked upward. Regarding his pro- 
gress in his chosen field he says: 
“Why my success has come I am un- 
able to tell you. I am just an or- 
dinary old plug, schooled in the 
school of hard knocks, with no credit- 
able diplomas to show. I left high 
school in the eleventh grade to help 
support my mother and a small broth- 
er and sister, following the death of 
my father.” 

The editor is a booster for South 
Dakota and although he has travelled 
quite a good deal he still thinks there 
is no state in the union with the op- 
portunities for a young man with 
ambition that South Dakota has. He 
loves to work for the good of the 
press “gang” in general and will sup- 
port any effort that he believes to be 
for the betterment of the newspaper 
fraternity. He was the first’ vice-pres- 
ident for South Dakota of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association when the 
policy of choosing a vice-president for 
each state was adopted at the Florida 
meeting at St. Augustine, in 1921. 


Win Advertising Awards 

Formal presentation of the Harvard 
Advertising awards for 1925 was made 
at a dinner, February 24, at the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York, with 
Dean W. B. Donham, of the Harvard 
School of Business Administration, 
making the presentations. The awards 
were provided for by Edward W. Bok 
in 1923 and have been presented an- 
nually since that time. Joseph Rich- 
ards Company, Incorporated, New 
York; Pedlar & Ryan, Incorporated, 
New York; Merle Thorpe, of “Nation’s 
Business,” Washington; Willard D. 
Humphrey, of McKinney, Marsh & 
Cushing, Incorporated, Detroit; Mrs. 
Erma Perham Proetz, of the Gardner 
Advertising Company, St. Louis, and 
H. G. Weaver, of the General Motors 
Corporation, were winners. 


Interesting and Useful. 

“The United States Publisher is a 
very interesting and useful publica- 
tion,” writes W. S. Livergood, owner 
and publisher of the Meyersdale (Pa.) 
Republican, 
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SANTA FE SPECIAL TO 
LOS ANGELES FOR N.E. A. 


The Santa Fe Railway has completed . 


arrangements for a National Editorial 
Association Special, Chicago to Los- 
Angeles, June 30 to July 2, 1926, stop- 
ping en route at Colorado Springs, 
old .Santa Fe, New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, Grand Canyon National Park 
and Riverside, California. 

Fred Harvey will serve all the meals 
en route. Most everyone knows that 
a Fred Harvey meal is in a class by 
itself. In fact it is a dining service 
supreme in the transportation world. 

Nowhere is there such a wealth of 
natural beauty and so many places of 
interest, each in its own picturesque 
scenery, as in the Southwest, the land 
of history, mystery and romance. The 
Santa Fe penetrates the very heart 
of this vast domain and we are as- 
_ sured a comfortable trip, because 
through New Mexico and Arizona 
Santa Fe rails are a mile or more in 
the sky most of the way. 

Our first important stop will be at 
Colorado Springs, a noted resort city, 
closely neighbored by Manitou and 
Pikes Peak, where we may spend a 
day in motoring about the city and 
suburbs, including the Garden of the 
Gods. 

We will next stop at old Santa Fe 
for a few hours, where we may ob- 
serve a remarkable blending of the 
old and the new, for Santa Fe is rich 
in traditions of the early days, dating 
back to its Spanish origin in 1540. 

From Santa Fe to Albuquerque, now 
the largest city in New Mexico, where 
we will have a few hours to leisurely 
tour the Indian Building in the Al- 
varado Hotel. In this building, through 
the years, have been gathered the 
most unique and extensive collection 
of Indian and Mexican handicraft in 
the United States, outside of the great 
museums. Here are expert Navajo 
and Hopi weavers, potters, silver- 
smiths and basket-weavers busily at 
work. Also we may have time for a 
short motor tour through the older 
part of the city. 

From Albuquerque, our Special will 
take us to the brink of earth’s scenic 
wonder, the Grand Canyon of Arizona, 
where we will spend a very busy day. 
El Tovar Hotel, on the rim, is like a 
big club house and is operated by 
Fred Harvey. 

Only a few weeks ago, Mr. Arthur 
Brisbane, in his column “Today,” said 
of the Grand Canyon, “There are no 
seven wonders of the world or seven- 
teen or two. There is only one and 
this is it—come and see it,’ and Ar- 
thur Brisbane knows what he is talk- 
ing about. There will be time either 
for a trip down Bright Angel Trail 
and back or for delightful auto drives 
along the rim and there will be an 
Indian dance given specially for us at 
the Hopi House, near El Tovar Hotel. 

In the evening we will again board 
our Special for the California of our 
dreams and next morning we will be 
coasting down the San Bernardino 
range through Cajon Pass. The last 
hour’s ride will be through the city 
of San Bernardino and an almost con- 
tinuous orange grove to the city of 
Riverside, where another brief stop 
will be made before our arrival in 
Los Angeles. Riverside is one of the 
most beautiful of Southern California’s 


inland cities and is noted as the or- 
iginal home in this section of the 
navel oranges. We will visit Mission 
Inn, reminiscent of the old Spanish 
mission days and motor up Rubidoux 
Mountain, on the summit of which 
every Haster morning is given a unique 
religious service. There is a mar- 
velous outlook of mountain and valley 
from this elevation. 

We will reach Los Angeles about 
6:00 p. m., where we are told a real 
royal welcome awaits us. (See pages 
24 and 25 for full details.) 


Kendall Bill Tabled 

Consideration by the house member- 
ship of the Kendall Bill, to restrict the 
printing and sale of stamped envelopes 
with complete “Corner Cards” by the 
Post Office department, was indefinite- 
ly postponed when the house Post Of- 
fice Committee tabled the measure by 
unanimous agreement of its propo- 
nents and opponents. The subcommit- 
tee reported unfavorably on the bill 
and failed to amend it by striking out 
the last paragraph as proposed by the 
publishers. When the full committee 
refused to vote the bill out unless it 
was materially amended its supporters 
decided to let it rest in Committee. 
This action does not preclude taking 
it up at another meeting, which can 
be done on motion of an individual 
member, but it is scarcely probable 
this will be done. However, the Na- 
tional Editorial Association is said to 
be pushing the bill in the senate, in- 
troduced by Senator McKinley of 
Illinois. 


Michigan Press Association Meets 

The Michigan Press Association, 
meeting at East Lansing for its fifty- 
fifth annual convention, adopted a new 
constitution and by-laws, providing 
for a minimum membership fee of $5 
with other fees based upon the cir- 
culation of the member paper. The 
meeting was held February 4-6. An- 
other feature of the convention was 
the formation of a preferred list, des- 
ignated “to eliminate the circulation 
liar,’ and providing for an audit of 
circulation, by the field director of 
the association, a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, and a merchant, in 
the town where the paper is published. 
Officers elected at this time include: 
President, Schuyler L. Marshall, Clin- 
ton County Republican-News, at St. 
Johns; Vice President, Hiram C. Johns- 
son, Saranac Advertiser; Secretary- 
treasurer, Herbert A. Wood, Bangor 
Advance (re-elected). The summer 
meeting will be held in Harbor 
Springs in June. 


ENGRAVING 


For All Printing Purposes 


Designing and Retouching 
Halftones and Line Engrav- 


ings to print in one or more 
colors. 


Terre Haute Engraving Co. 


Terre Haute, Indiana 
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Advertising is now a very potent 
and beneficial force in life, econom- 
ics and all phases of business and 
industry. No reform movement can get 
anywhere without publicity. Churches 
are advertising. Newspapers, which 
should know most about its power and 
benefits, are beginning to advertise. 
And some of them are going to it with 
vengeance — vengeance, probably, 
against themselves for having so long 
neglected its advantages. 


Take one thing as a basic rule—in 
95 per cent out of 100 where advertis- 
ing is sent direct the pay is question- 
able. If you would adopt the practice 


of getting their money before they 
ran the advertising of any concern 
that wants to deal “direct,” you would 
save considerable money in the course 
of a year.—Charles E. Miller. 


A Visit in 


fra) OF Louts HM 
aUMl need not a 
a involve 
extravagant 
cost for 
pleasant 
hotel 
accommodations. 


At Hotel Marquette, you will 
always find comfort and con- 
venience available at moderate 
cost. 
people for your fellow guests 
and a staff well trained in all 
the details of good service. “The 
location of Hotel Marquette 
within sight of the Union Sta- 
tion in the heart of the whole- 
sale district and just a few 
minutes from the retail center is 
not surpassed for convenience 
anywhere in St. Louis. 


You will have congenial 


Rates: 


One Person — $2.00 and up 
Two Persons—$3.00 and up 


HOTEL 


Marquette 


Washington at 18th, St.Louis 
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Delegates Present at the Organizing of the International Press Foundation 
Hon. Charles D. Haines is seen standing slightly to the left of the center of the picture with Mrs. Haines next to him, the 


lady at the right of the group of five. 
editors who know him as a friend. 
I‘oundation’s best friends. 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS 
FOUNDATION BY-LAWS 


(The following by-laws for the In- 
ternational Press Foundation were 
adopted at the meeting in Orlando, 
Florida, of delegates from practically 
every state in the union where per- 
manent organization was effected on 
February 4, 1926.) 


By-Laws 


Section 1. At the annual meeting 
of the Corporation five members shall 
constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business. 


Section 2. The Board of Directors 
shall consist of a body formed by one 
delegate, chosen by the accepted press 
associations of each state and country 
taking active part in the International 
Press Foundation as members thereof. 


Section 3. Special meetings of the 
Board of Directors shall be called by 
the President or by the Secretary on 
the written application of twenty-five 
members; or may be so called with- 
out application. Meetings of the Board 
of Directors may be called by the 
President or by the Secretary. 


Section 4. The order of business at 
delegates’ meetings shall be: 

Calling of the roll. 

Reading the minutes. 

Report of the Board of Directors. 

Other reports and communications. 

New business. 

Election of officers. 


Section 5. The election of directors 
shall be by ballot, and the votes of a 
majority of the delegates present in 
person at the meeting shall be required. 


Section 6. The President and the 
Vice President shall perform the duties 
usually devolving upon these officers. 


Section 7. The Secretary shall send 
out notices of, and keep a record of all 
members’ meetings of the Board of Di- 
rectors; he shall attend to the corres- 
pondence of the Corporation and to 
such other business as usually devolves 
upon a Secretary. 


Section 8. The Treasurer shall re- 
ceive, collect, disburse and keep an ac- 
curate account of all moneys belonging 
to the Corporation. He shall act un- 
der the direction of the Finance Com- 
mittee and no payment shall be made 
without the authority of that Com- 
mittee. 


Section 9. The Secretary and Treas- 
urer may, by and with the approval 


Directly back of her stands John Ringling, who will be easily recognized by thousands of 
Photo taken at Sarasota by photographer provided by Major A. BE. Barnett, who is one of the 


and consent of the Board of Directors, 
appoint assistants to aid them in the 
discharge of their respective duties. 
Section 10. The Board of Directors 
shall meet not less than once every 
three months upon a date to be from 
time to time fixed by resolution; five 
members shall constitute a quorum. 


Section 11. The Board of Directors 
shall have entire charge of all of the 
property of the Corporation, which it 
shall maintain, so far as may be pos- 
sible, in good condition; it shall do 
and perform everything in connection 
with the management of the Corpora- 
tion and its revenues as may seem 
proper and which is not in conflict 
with the Charter, By-laws or Rules, 
and Regulations. 


Section 12. It shall draw up rules 
and regulations for the government of 
itself and of the members of the repre- 
sentatives, officials and employees of 
the Corporation. 


Section 13. It shall employ such of- 
ficials as may be from time to time 
demed advisable. It shall engage, con- 
trol and discharge all representatives 
and employees. 


Section 14. It shall appoint the fol- 
lowing standing Committees: 

The Executive Committee, 

The Finance Committee, 

The Membership Committee, 
each of which Committee shall consist 
of three or more directors; it shall also 
appoint such other committees as may 
be required; the same director may 
serve on more than one committee; 


the duties of each committee shall be 


prescribed by the Board. 


Section 15. Any vacancy occurring 
in the Board or in any of the commit- 
tees appointed by it shall be filled for 
the unexpired term by a successor ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors. 


Section 16. The Board of Directors, 
may at its discretion at any time, in- 
crease, modify, change or curtail the 
membership, powers or duties of any 
Standing Committee, and shall have 
full power to create new committes 
and define their powers and duties. 


Section 17. The powers of the Board 
of Directors shall be vested in the 
Executive Committee, subject how- 
ever, at all times to the control of 
the Board. 


Section 18. The Board of Directors 
shall not have the power to sell, lease, 
or otherwise dispose of any Corporate 
property, without authority first con- 
ferred by a meeting of the members. 


Section 19. At each annual dele- 
gates’ meeting the Board shall present 
a report of its administration during 
its previous fiscal year. 


Section 20. The Board may require 
any officer, representative or employee 
to give bond for the faithful discharge 
of his duties, the amount, character 
and conditions of such bond to be de- 
termined by the Board. 


Section 21. The Finance Commit- 
tee shall consist of not less than three 
directors and shall have the general 
management of the finances and of 
the funds of the Corporation. The 
Committee shall present to the Board 
of Directors at the close of each quar- 
ter a detailed financial report in writ- 
ing for the preceding three months. 


Section 22. The Membership Com- 
mittee shall consist of not less than 
three directors and shall have charge 
of all matters relating to the delegates 
and memberships relating to the Cor- 
poration. 


Section 23. An incorporator, or any 
member shall not have any vested 
right, interest or privilege of, in or 
to the assets, functions, affairs or fran- 
chises of the Corporation, nor any 
right, title, interest or privilege which 
can or may be transferable. No one 
can alienate to another his member- 
ship or any such right, title, interest 
or privilege. When any member dies, 
resigns, is expelled, or otherwise 
ceases to be a member, he and his legal 
representatives or assigns, all and 
singular, shall be and remain forever 
in all respects as if he had never been 
a member of this Corporation. This 
shall also apply to any State or For- 
eign Country. 

Section 24. The seal of the Cor- 
poration shall be circular in shape, 
bearing the words “International Press 
Foundation Incorporated 1926” in the 
outer circle, and such emblem as may 
be selected within the center. 


A Powerful Sales Force 


“Advertising is not paper with magic ° 
on it; it is not a mysterious something 
that makes fortunes overnight. It is 
a powerful sales force. If you will 
experiment patiently, testing one thing 
at a time and putting your money on 
the proved producers, it can be de- 
pended upon to reduce selling costs 
and to increase profits.’ The above 
is an excerpt from an article by Mr. 
Rand in Forbes Magazine. 
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STANDING OF AMERICA 
IN WORLD’S EYES AIDED 
BY THE UNITED PRESS 


Karl A. Bickel, president of the 
United Press, recently completed an 
extensive tour during which he ex- 
hibited a new movie, depicting the 
work of the service and its men all 
over the world, and showing the great 
newspaper offices in Japan, China, 
Brazil and the Argentine. In conjunc- 
tion with the showing of the movie 
Mr. Bickel made addresses before a 
number of organizations including the 
Advertising Club, St. Louis; the Kan- 
sas College of Agriculture, Manhat- 
tan; the Eleventh District Conference 
of Advertisers and Publishers, Pueblo, 
Col.; the Chamber of Commerce, 
Omaha; the Nebraska Editorial Asso- 
ciation, Hastings; and the Rotary Club, 
Springfield, Ill. In his addresses he 
said the press associations of America 
have given the world a new conception 
of the United States. They have en- 
abled Europeans, Asiatics and South 
Americans to see us in an entirely dif- 
ferent light from that in which they 
saw us a few years ago, he said, be- 
cause in the old days they read in 
their newspapers only that which their 
government controlled agencies wanted 
them to read. He also said: 

“The great press associations of 
America are America’s best and gen- 
erally America’s first representatives 
in the foreign field. 

“Until the close of the World War, 
London had always been the center of 
the world’s news and England the 
world’s greatest distributor of intelli- 
gence. The British news services were 
then and are now, Great Britain’s most 
efficient advance agents. The United 
Fress was the first American news 
service to undertake in a large way the 
business of interpreting America to 
the world. In 1916, when we entered 
the South American field, the work of 
telling the American story had been 
left to foreign agencies — agencies 
either directly subsidized by their 
home governments for the purpose of 
carrying governmental propaganda or 
indirectly subsidized so that the same 
end was attained. Naturally, it was not 
the business of the foreign governmen- 
tal news agencies to boost the United 
States. On the contrary, they saw to 
it that America’s worst foot was put 
forward. Many of the existing mis- 
conceptions concerning America in for- 
eign lands were due to these reports 
on American affairs by foreign agen- 
cies. 

“At the time the United Press first 
began sending a cable news report 
daily into South America the average 
South American’s understanding of the 
United States was that it was a place 
where the chief sport was holding up 
trains, robbing banks and lynching 
negroes. Every bank failure, every 
graft investigation, was dilated upon. 
Every effort was made to direct the 
thought and attention of the great, 
rich and important nations of South 
America toward Europe. In 1916 we 
initiated a service of about six hun- 
dred words a day to a number of South 
American newspapers. Today we 
transmit an average of over seven 
thousand words a day to better than 


95 per cent of the strongest and most 
widely read newspapers on the south- 
ern continent. There are many South 
American countries whose newspapers 
receive no other news dispatches than 
those sent by the United Press. The 
greatest newspaper in South America, 
La Prensa of Buenos Aires, which is 
one of the greatest morning newspa- 
pers in the world, receives its world- 
wide news coverage exclusively from 
the United Press. Each day La Prensa 
prints from three to four times as 
much cable news as any of the leading 
New York or London daily papers. 


“Encouraged by the success of Amer- 
ican news distribution in South Amer- 
ica, we entered the Continental Eu- 
ropean field three years ago, and our 
s‘rvice is today being received in the 
the capitals and larger cities of all the 
important European nations. 

“We went into the far east. The 
United Press is the only American 
agency distributing its own service in 
China. In Japan we serve the Nippon 
Dempo Tsushin Sha, Japan’s leading 
non-governmental agency, and the 
Osaka Mainighitokio Nichi-Nichi string 
of newspapers that have a daily group 
circulation of almost two million 
copies. 

“Today the United Press directly 
serves 1,056 newspapers in 36 nations, 
and stands on an equal plane with 
American oil, automobiles and moving 
pictures in the world wide spread of 
its activities. 

“In the United States the United 
Press daily utilizes over 85,000 miles 
of leased telegraph and _ telephone 
wires in the distribution of its various 
services. The American newspaper 
attained its greatest measure of pros- 
perity when it abandoned the vicious 
theory of the necessity for political or 
industrial subsidy and determined to 
stand firmly on its own feet as a 
legitimate business institution. The 
same influence is potent in the press 
association world. The newspaper 
publishers of the world suspect the old 
type of the European governmentally 
subsidized news agencics. 

“The United Press has no affiliation 
with any of these ‘official’ agencies 
anywhere in the world. Up to the 
present time a press association is the 
most effective instrument designed to 
convey and distribute the story of to- 
day to the peoples of the world. 

“We have undertaken our share in 
this big business with tremendous in- 
terest. Primarily it is, of course, our 
business, but beyond all that we ob- 
tain a very real sense of satisfaction 
in the realization that each day in 
Rio de Janeiro, in London, in Berlin, 
in Tokio, Paris, Barcelona and Buda- 
pest, the newspapers carry the import- 
ant items of world wide interest col- 
lected, edited and distributed by our 
organization. It is a job that brings 
the world close together. You can 
sense the Oriental, the Anglo-Saxon, 
the Slav and the Latin, all standing 
beside you—all with their radically 
different news standards—but all 
animated by the same fundamental in- 
terest in the doings of their fellow 
men; and if our little part in bring- 
ing about a closer and better under- 
standing among the peoples of the 
world may in some future time be an 
element in saving us from another 
great war, we will indeed feel that we 
have not lived and worked in vain.” 
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BRISBANE BUILDS WITH 
BRICK AND STONE AS 
WELL AS WITH WORDS 


Arthur Brisbane, editor of the Chi- 
cago Herald and Examiner, is build- 
ing an apartment house on the north- 
east corner of Fifty-seventh st. and 
Park ave., the junction of the two 
widest streets in New York city. The 
building, begun a year ago, will be 
finished next September. In contains 
living apartments, restaurants, a bank, 
safety deposit vaults, on the ground 
floor, and shops. 

The entire building, an apartment 
hotel, has been rented by Mr. Bris- 
bane to the Ritz-Carlton Hotel people, 
and it will be operated by the Ritz 
Carlton management. The building 
will be called the “Ritz Tower.” 

Mr. Brisbane reserves for himself 
an apartment especially built which 
includes the 19th and 20th floors, the 
two highest floors in the main building 
below the tower. Well-known New 
Yorkers have rented apartments in 
the tower above. 

The rooms rent for $2,500 a room 
each, with higher prices for larger 
rooms. A single large room and bed- 
room in the tower rents for as much 
as $18,000 a year. 

Outside of his newspaper work Mr. 
Brisbane confines his energies to real 
estate and building, in which, he says, 
“a, man can be his own board of direc- 
tors and know what is happening.” 

Mr. Brisbane has numerous other 
building enterprises in New York city 
and elsewhere in the United States 
now in hand. 

He has just completed at 102nd st. 
and Fifth av. in New York, on land 
purchased from John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., a garage for 600 ears. He is build- 
ing on Queens blvd., across the Fifty- 
ninth st. bridge in New York, another 
eae covering a plot of 80,000 square 
eet. 

Some of Mr. Brisbane’s other build- 
ings now under way include a 32-story 
hotel, two buildings of twenty stories 
each, a 32-story apartment hotel, and 
one large theater. 

Asked why he does so much build- 
ing, Mr. Brisbane replied: “After 
spending your life building columns 
made of mere words that last only 24 
hours, it is intersting to build some- 
thing of solid brick, stone and steel 
that will last for at least a little while 
after you are dead.” 


Newspaper advertising being indis- 
putably serviceable, the wonder is that 
so many publishers are afraid to 
charge an adequate price for it. The 
publisher who is accepting a starva- 
tion rate in the belief that his adver- 
tising service is not worth more, or 
in the belief that he cannot get more, 
should improve his service. He should 
add illustrations, see that his adver- 
tisers use the right kind of copy and 
give them better typography. Any- 
thing he does to increase the effective- 
ness of their ads is a move toward the 
securing of better rates. If the adver- 
tising brings results it can be made 
to carry a rate that is just to the pub- 
lisher. No merchant who is in his 
right mind will drop his advertising 
so long as it is profitable to him. 


Georgia Editors at 


Midwinter Meeting at State College of 


EDITORS WELL PLEASED 
WITH N. E. A. ITINERARY 


Editors who are planning to attend 
the National Editorial Association con- 
vention in California are well pleased 
with the itinerary announced. If it 
is possible to crowd into the same 
number of days any more of prospec- 
tive pleasure, we cannot see how it 
could be done. Here is the schedule 
announced: 

June 26—Arrive Kansas City 8 A.M. 


Guests of Civic & Commerce Asso- 
ciation at breakfast and trip about 
city. 

June 27—Arrive at El Paso, Texas, 
11 A.M. Guests of Civic & Commerce 
Association and visit to Juarez, 
Mexico. ‘ 

June 28—Arrive El Centro 6:30 A.M. 
Breakfast, guests of Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce Imperial Valley. 
Spend three hours. Arrive San Diego 
3:30 P.M. Guests San Diego Chamber 
of Commerce afternoon and evening 
with banquet. Leave on sleepers dur- 
ing night. 

June 29—Arrive in Orange county 
for breakfast. Spend the day in Or- 
ange county visiting the Old Missions, 
San Juan Capistrano, Santa Ana, de- 
parting in time to reach Los Angeles 
for the night. 

June 30—Convention. Luncheon 
guests of Los Angeles county. Ad- 
journ 3:30-or 4 o’clock. Take buses 
through Beverly Hills and Westwood 
to Santa Monica. Guests of Santa 
Monica, dinner and evening. 

July 1—Convention. Luncheon 
guests of Auto Club.. Adjourn 3:30 or 
4 o’clock. Take buses through Glen- 
dale to Pasadena. Guests of Pasadena 
Chamber of Commerce dinner and 
evening. 

July 2—Convention. Luncheon 
guests Los Angeles publishers. Ad- 
journ 3:30 or 4 o’clock. Take buses 
San Fernando Valley. Guests dinner 
and evening. 

July 3—Old Home State Reunion at 
Park. Auspices Federated States So- 
cieties. 

July 4—Free day. 


July 5—San Gabriel Valley Day. 
Guests of San Gabriel Valley Chamber 
of Commerce. 

July 6—Motion Picture Day. 

July 7—Guests Los Angeles Real 
Estate men for trip through Harbor, 
ending at Long Beach about 2:30. 
Guests of Long Beach for afternoon, 

July 8—tTrolley trip to Riverside for 
lunch. Redlands in afternoon. Din- 
ner joint auspices Redland and San 
Bernardino. 

July 9—Catalina Island. 

July 10—Leave for Santa Barbara. 
Ventura enroute. Afternoon and night 
at Santa Barbara. 

July 11—Monterey, Santa Cruz and 
the Santa Clara Valley, arriving San 
Francisco at night which will be head- 
quarters for several days following. 

July 12—Seeing San Francisco, its 
wonderful park system, ‘Chinatown, 
ete. 

July 13—Oakland and Berkeley. 

July 14—Visiting northern counties, 
Luther Burbank and Jack London 
homes. 

July 15—San Francisco Peninsula 
and Stanford University. 


Handbook on H. S. Annuals 

A guide and handbook for high 
schools of the state that publish an- 
nuals has been compiled and is being 
distributed by Oregon State chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi, national profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity. The ma- 
terial was gleaned from experience of 
campus publications and engraving, 
printing and photography concerns 
that have worked with them. 

The local chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi each year conducts a _ contest 
among high schools of the state for 
the best annuals. This year, the 
schools will be in three divisions, first 
prize in each of which will be a silver 
loving cup. The annuals will be 
judged on content, originality, make- 
up, cost, printing, engraving and cover. 

The bulletin, “Getting Out an Ef- 
fective High School Annual,” covers 
publication from the selection of ed- 
itor, manager and staffs to circulation 
of the completed book. 


FOR SALE—12x18 Gordon Press 
with Miller Feeder; perfect condition. 
The Edw. F. Hartmann Co., Spring- 
field, Ill. 
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Agriculture, Athens 


GEORGIA EDITORS WILL — 
SUPPORT FARM PROGRAM 


A feature of the February Georgia 
Press Association meeting of especial 
importance was the pledging of sup- 
port to a farm program, prepared and 
presented by Dr. A. M. Soule, presi- 
dent of the State College of Agricul- 
ture, at Athens, urging that the state’s 
agricultural income for the year be 
increased to $450,000,000 as contrasted 
with $36,000,000 during 1925. To make 
this possible there must be a larger 
yield per acre in every crop, he said. 
Among those who gave brief addresses 
were: W. R. Massengale, of the Mas- 
sengale Advertising agency; James A. 
Hollomon, of the Atlanta Constitution; 
Cc. D. Rountree, editor of the Wrights- 
ville Headlight, and M. L. Fleetwood, 
of the Carterville Tribune-News. . The 
president, Ernest Camp, presided. 

Members of the Association who 
plan to go on the Cuban trip will meet 
in Valdosta April 21, going thence to 
St. Petersburg and Tampa, and sail- 
ing from the latter city April 22, ac- 
cording to Hal M. Stanley, secretary 
of the association, who outlined plans 
for the trip. The party will arrive in 
Havana April 23 and will remain un- 
til April 27. 


Editor-Governor Speaks 


“Advertising does pay,” said Gov. 
Friend W. Richardson recently when 
he dropped into the luncheon meeting 
of the Los Angeles Advertising Club 
at the Biltmore. He was accompanied 
during his short visit by President 
William W. Campbell of the Univer- 
sity of California. When called upon 
for a speech the Governor said: “I 
am a believer in advertising. My 
name has become as famous as any- 
one’s in this state. It has even be- 
come as famous as some of our well 
known colic remedies.” Other speak- 
ers on the program were: Dr. Robert 
J. Aley, president of Butler College at 
Indianapolis, Ind., and F. L. Morrison, 
commercial agent of Western Union 
Telegraph Company. 


Advertising is salesmanship and the 
appeals must be made and the sales 
and advertising departments linked 
up and faith included to make a 
success. 
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FORMER EDITOR SEEKS 
NOMINATION IN ILLINOIS 


Bert R. Burr, of Murphysboro, IIl., 
for years editor of the Jackson County 
Era and later the 
Murphysboro 
Daily Era, is in 
the field for the 
Republican nomi- 
nation for clerk of 
the Appellate 
Court, Lor sth6 
Fourth District. 
This court is held 
at Mt. Vernon and 
has jurisdiction in 
the thirty-four 
southernmost 
counties of Illinois 
from Cairo to AI- 
ton and then east- 
ward through 
Bond, Fayette, Ef- 
fingham and Jas- 
per to Crawford 
on the Wabash River. 


Mr. Burr will be remembered by all 
“Egyptian” newspaper men, since he 
has been in constant attendance at 
the press association meetings. He 
was superintendent of the schools of 
Jackson County, high school and 
grade teacher for years, and is also 
known to all of those engaged in edu- 
cational work in the southern part of 
the state. In more recent years he 
has been connected with the State 
Finance Department as an assistant to 
Colonel Jack Inglesh. 

Cheerfully active in all that con- 
cerned his end of the state, handi- 
capped by crutches as he is, he will be 


Bert R. Burr 


pleasantly remembered by readers of 
the United States Publisher. 


Change on Illinois Paper 

O. D. Kendall has taken over the 
management of the Milan (Ill.) Inde- 
pendent, as editor and publisher, to 
succeed R. R. Polson and C. O. Ford 
who have been conducting the busi- 
ness since 1922. For the last ten 
years Mr. Kendall has been connected 
with the Rock Island Argus. Mrs. 
Emma Kuehl Gamble will continue on 
the staff of the Independent as social 
and local news editor. Mr. Polson will 
continue in the mechanical depart- 
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ment for the present, while Mr. Ford 
will devote his time to the manage- 
ment of an insurance business which 
he conducts in Rock Island. 


The merchant who fails to “speak 
up” lets a lot of golden sales slip past 
his store. This lost business goes 
either to his competitor down the 
street, or, by the mail order route, to 
the big city store. 


Experienced advertisers know that 
when properly presented, advertise- 
ments will gain a reading along with 
world news, features, or other edi- 
torial matter. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Linotype Schools 
OPERATORS! PRINTERS!—If you 
want to increase your speed, to enable 
you to hold a better position or ease 
the strain; if you want to learn the 
machine, write for free literature. 
Correspondence course with keyboard, 
$28; practical course, six weeks, $60.00. 
Milo Bennett set 12,131 ems per hour 
for eight hours and can teach you, 
Established 1915. Address Milo Ben- 

nett’s School, Toledo, Ohio. 


Equipment For Sale 

Due to installing a Hoe perfecting 
press, have a_ splendid six-column 
quarto Babcock, printing 2200 papers 
an hour, for sale. Bargain for coun- 
try publisher at $300 on the floor for 
press and motor. D. L. Lee, Marissa, 
Ill. 


Help Wanted 


Subscription man wanted to con- 
duct a campaign this spring for sev- 
eral papers located not far from Chi- 
cago. Must be reliable and give good 
references to show that he will con- 
duct the contest in a clean manner in 
every respect. Address H-14. 


Situation Wanted 


Young man solicitor, advertising 
and subscriptions. College education, 
experienced, go-getter. Want associa- 
tion with live daily in town about 
eight thousand. Business getter. 
Oliver McNeilly, Edwardsville, Ill. 


Tape Machines and Printed Tape 


Keck Automatic Tape Moisteners; 
best and cheapest on the market; 
$18.00. Write us when you need Print- 
ed Tape, lowest prices. Package Serv- 
ice Corp., 433 E. Third St., Dayton, 
Ohio. 


by any man, woman or child. 


other jobs. 


has also taken place here. 


combined. 


They are “servants” in the home. 


In business, they are tireless, 24-hours-a-day workers. : 
make the machinery go, provide messenger service, take orders, turn raw material into finished products, 


permit the production of low-priced products through economical and efficient power, irrigate farm land, 
conserve coal and oil and save endless hours of labor. 


They are the most democratic of all commercial institutions. 
widowed washer-woman is supplied with gas of the same heating value as that delivered to the wife of 


the banker; electricity of equal voltage and price is delivered to the mansion or the cottage; all fares 
look alike to the street car conductor; the telephone operator responds with equal celerity to the voice 


of the millionaire or the bootblack. iat 
With the exception of gas, all of the local utility services—electric light and power, electric trans- 


portation and the telephone—originated in the minds of inventive Americans. 
The United States has more telephones than all the other countries of the 


far surpass those of other countries. 


Servants of the People 


Public utility services, considering the work they do for the user, are the cheapest things purchasable 


world combined, having 64 per cent of all the telephones on the globe. 
United States is almost exactly equal to the consumption of all the remaining countries of the world 
The use of manufactured gas and the development and extension of the electric railways also 
There is, in the United States, more utility service of better quality 
than anywhere else; it is accessible to, and usable by, a greater proportion of the population at lower 
average rates than anywhere else. 

The whole scheme of things in this country—our plan of living and doing and carrying on, as individ- 
uals or as communities—is built around the existence of these utilities and their efficient operation. 
the services of any one of them—electricity, telephone, gas or transportation—cut off for any period, the 
whole nation would be thrown out of gear and actual disaster would ensue. 
strated where the services have been suspended by strikes or otherwise. 
trial activities first slacken, then stop, and then decay. 


Utility Securities Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


They light the lamps, furnish the heat, wash the dishes, fill the 
bath tub, run errands, call the doctor or the fire department, do the washing and ironing and countless 


They bring in the trade, handle the employes, 


All classes are served alike. 


The 


Their greatest development 


The use of electricity in the 


Were 


This has been amply demon- 
Social, commercial and indus- 
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MARVIN H. CRAWFORD 
Editor, Democrat, California, Mo. 


TWO MISSOURI EDITORS 
OF COMPETING PAPERS 
UNITE FOR ONE ISSUE 


Something unique in the way of co- 
operation between owners of compet- 
ing papers in one town is the “Sani- 
tarium Opening and Booster Edition” 
of the Moniteau County Herald and 
the California Democrat, a special is- 
sue in which these two papers united 
recently in order to give to the com- 
pleted sanitarium recognition such as 
it deserved and do it better than 
either paper could have done it alone. 
The editors of both papers are always 
on good terms with each other, and 
were therefore able to get together on 
this proposition and were well satis- 
fied afterward with the results. It is 
certain that the city of California is 
the gainer by this spirit of cooperation 
thus shown. 

In a city of only a few thousand 
population, the county seat of Moni- 
teau county, a sanitarium has been 
built by Dr. L. L. Latham. that is a 
credit not only to the city of Califor- 
nia but also to the county. It repre- 
sents an investment of $60,000; and 
has 383 bedrooms for patients along 
with numerous rooms for various pur- 
poses in connection with the sanita- 
rium. Together with the doctor’s 
residence, grounds, stock of drugs 
and equipment, the total investment 
amounts to $80,000. 

Editor Marvin H. Crawford, of the 
Democrat, and L. L. Carter, part own- 
er of the Herald, are typical of the new 
kind of an editor, so different from 
one of the type of some years ago 
who figured that the only way he 
could succeed was by disparaging 
everything that his competitor did 
and by cutting prices below cost when- 
ever he had the least idea that this 
would keep the competitor from earn- 
ing an honest dollar. Editor Craw- 
ford says in regard to the “scrapping 
or non-scrapping” proposition: “I’ve 
seen the thing from both sides and 
am for co-operation, that is if it can 
in any reasonable way be brought 
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about and one party does not have to 
do all the co-operating.” 

The special edition comprised 48 
pages, approximately 10x13, printed 
on book paper, with a cover of colored 
paper. The only change between the 
edition sent out by the Democrat from 
that of the Herald was in the change 
of name on the front cover. Numerous 
pictures and descriptive matter in re- 
gard to the sanitarium, the Latham 
family, churches and public buildings 
of California, made up an interesting 
edition, and the advertising patronage 
was good. 

Marvin H. Crawford, just after fin- 
ishing his work for graduation from 
the school of journalism of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, began his newspaper 
career early in 1921, as a reporter on 
the Daily Examiner at Independence, 
Mo., where he also handled the gen- 
eral run of news and assignments for 
the Kansas City Star.’ After being 
on this job a year, he went to Mary- 
ville, Mo., where for nine months he 
was city editor of the Daily Democrat- 
Forum. From there he went to Tay- 
lorville, Ill., where he served for two 
years and eight months as manager 
of the Daily Breeze. 

April 1, 1925, he purchased the Dem- 
ocrat, a weekly paper, at California, 
Mo., his ‘old home town,” going there 
to take personal charge the latter part 
of June. The Democrat, which was 
established in 1858, has enjoyed a sub- 
stantial increase in advertising, job 
work and subscriptions under his own- 
ership. 

Mr. Crawford has just completed a 
re-equipment of his plant in which 
every major piece of machiery, as well 
as the type, has been replaced with 
new or larger and better units. 

W. C: Carter is ‘the junior partner 
of the firm publishing Moniteau Coun- 
ty. Herald. 
with newspaper work in one way or 
another since he graduated from the 
high school in 1910, with the excep- 
tion of what time he served in the 
army during the World War. He 
began his career in a printing office 


W. A. BROWN 


New President, Nebraska Press 
Editor, Friend. Sentinel 
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W. C. CARTER 
Publisher, Moniteau Co. Herald 
California, Mo. 


He has been associated , 


when a small boy and had to stand 
on a box to feed an 8x11 job press. 
Since that time he has worked at 
every position on a country weekly, 
from the devil to the editor: August 
1, 1921, he purchased a half-interest 
in the Herald and he has been one: of 
its managers since, directing the- me- 
chanical part of the paper and. job 
work. He had charge of the mechan- 
ical end of the united edition, direct- 
ing the forces of both plantar 


OLE BUCK STARTS ON 
HIS EIGHTH YEAR AS | 
NEBRASKA FIELD MAN 


Nebraska editors, at the 53rd an- 
nual convention; have elected W. A. 
Brown of Friend, editor of the Friend 
Sentinel, to lead the Nebraska Press 
association for the coming year. Hi 
D. Leggett, editor of the Ord Quiz, 
was elected vice president and Frank 
O. Edgecomb, editor of the Geneva 
Signal, and president of the National 
Hditorial Association, was made treas- 
urer. 


Ole Buck, former publisher of the 
Harvard Courier and a_ syndicate 
columnist, was selected to act as field 
manager and secretary for the eighth 
consecutive year. 


Directors to serve when vacancies 
occur by expiration of terms occur 
are E. R. Purcell, Broken Bow, editor 
of the Custer County: Chief; C. R: 
Kuhle of Leigh, editor of the Leigh 
World, and A. F. Buechler, editor of 
the Grand Island Independent. 


A 50-cent increase per 100 circula- 
tion was made in membership dues of 
the association. Members will pay 
$1.50 for each 100 subscribers their 
papers have, with a minimum of $8 
and a maximum of $05. 


Plans for inereasing the associa- 
tion’s activities with the extra assess: 
ment, giving Secretary Ole Buck, field 
manager, additional funds and help? 
were made. The motion for increase 
was made by Treasurer Frank es 
combe of the Geneva Signal. 
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MAYOR DEVER OBJECTS 
TO CHICAGO PUBLICITY 
AS SENT TO WASHINGTON 


Mayor William Dever of Chicago, in 
welcoming the editors of Illinois to 
Chicago for their winter meeting, 
March 5, departed from the usual ad- 
dress of welcome and talked informal- 
ly but vehemently to the editors 
about the Illinois press and its rela- 
tion to Chicago. 

He referred particularly to the com- 
plaint, that had just been taken to 
Washington, that Chicago police were 
corrupt. 

“TJ am glad that you have come to 
Chicago,” he said. “I am glad that 
even the people of our own state seem 
inclined to visit us. I don’t believe 
you’re going to be disturbed while 
you're here. I believe that you're quite 
as safe in Chicago as I am. I would 
like to enlarge on the things said about 
us, here in Chicago. I like to get the 
ear of the Illinois Press, because I 
feel that we are drifting apart. I feel 
that. it might be well in the near fu- 
ture to have us all meet for a friendly 
conference. The press of the state 
furnishes the best medium of getting 
the state together in spirit. It ex- 
presses—and perhaps moulds—public 
opinion. Nothing can come from divi- 
sion in matters in which truth can be 
discovered. 

“Tt has been said that Chicago wanis 
to secede. If that comes about, then 
the mayor may have to sign some sort 
of official document—but I have a feel- 
ing that the present mayor will not be 
called on to preside. We are simply a 
part of the state of Illinois. We have 
no right to be, nor do we want to be, 
treated otherwise than as a part of 
the state. Our problems are many and 
extremely difficult. It is only by co- 
operation that we can get anywhere. 

“If anybody in Chicago has fault to 
find with the administration, the ad- 
ministration should first be apprised of 
it. Every complaint to the mayor’s 
office has been given attention. Com- 
mon intellect ought to prevent the 
claim that Chicago is the best city on 
earth. But we do claim that we try 
to make it a good, moral city. And it 
is impossible to check up on the thou- 
sands of employees. 

“In Chicago it is alleged that there 
is police corruption, that there is now 
going on in Chicago an allianee be- 
tween five named breweries and the 
police department, that they sell under 
violation of state and federal law. I 
want to say to you that that story is 
false—and not an exaggeration, as I 
first said. I’ve made the necessary in- 
vestigation. The story is wholly false 
and deliberately false. Factions in 
Chicago are at this time engaged in a 
political fight. I am not taking part 
in it. But those breweries are not 
operating at all. They have not been. 
The police put them entirely out of 
business. I have gone out to see them. 
Two have been partly dismantled, and 
a third has not been operating for sev- 
eral months, not even to make near- 
beer. They are and have been under 
the lock of the federal government.” 


Speaking of the conditions peculiar 
to the city, the mayor said: “Because 
of its location, Chicago has a great 
number of immigrants. This situation 
bas its problems. And then, the boys 


who went to war were trained in 
violence, only. After the war, Chi- 
cago’s share of these returning boys 
was large. So Chicago is affected by 
the things that affect the country 
throughout the nation and by the 
things peculiar to Chicago. Taking 
these things into consideration, Chi- 
cago is a good and moral city, for a 
big city. At bottom, Chicago is as 
sound as a dollar. This publicity we 
got is a damaging thing to the pride 
of the city. I’m annoyed by these 
charges that have gone to Washington 
about this great city of Chicago. 

“IT am the mayor. The task is im- 
posed upon me of enforcing the law as 
I find it—not as I would have it if I 
were the law-forming body. If I fail 
to enforce the law, then tell the people 


Vi 
that I have failed to do it. We want 
you to deal with us on the basis of 
facts.” 

Mayor Dever was making his third 
speech within three of four hours. 
His apparent earnestness and sincerity 
held the undivided attention of the ed- 
itors. Their response to his talk in- 
dicated that the press of Illinois ap- 
preciated the opinion of a man truly 
expressed, even though he directed 
some criticism toward it. 

J. M. Page, of the Jerseyville Demo- 
crat, former secretary of the Illinois 
Press Association for many years, in 
the absence of John H. Harrison, Com- 
mercial News, Danville, gave the re- 
sponse on behalf of the association to 
Mayor Dever’s welcome. 


Welcomes the Press of the United States 


CHICAGO’S MOST CENTRAL HOTEL 
The New HOTEL SHERMAN, in addition to its already famous 


A brand newHOTEL SHERMAN 


features—the internationally known COLLEGE INN, 
TABARIN, and the CELTIC GRILL, offers a large number of 
innovations for the comfort and entertainment of its guests. 

OLD TOWN COFFEE ROOM, a GRAND BALL ROOM seating 
2,000, a huge EXPOSITION HALL and scores of others. 
high speed elevators, new entrances, a special floor for women, etc. 
1,700 ROOMS, EACH WITH BATH, 75% AT MOST MODERATE 


RATES. NO WAITING FOR ROOM ASSIGNMENTS 


the BAL 


The 


Seventeen 


Today the Largest Hotel in the World Outside New York 


New Hotel Sherman 


JOSEPH BYFINLD, President 
FRANK W. BERING, Vice-President and Managing Director 


Randolph—Clark —Lake—Lasalle Streets, Chicago 
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CIRCULATION, NEWS AND 
ADVERTISING BOUND BY 
DEFINITE BUSINESS LAW 


(Address given at Illinois Press 
Association meeting, Chicago, March 


6, by W. H. Gharrity, Times-Journal, 


Savannah.) 

Tam going to assume, and properly, 
that every intelligent publisher knows 
that circulation and news and adver- 
tising are all bound tightly together 
by definite and well understood busi- 
ness laws and .that his primary con- 
cern is to publish a well edited, well 
balanced and well printed newspaper 
that covers his particular news field 
thoroughly and intelligently and re- 
flects. a progressive and enlightened 
interest in’ the particular needs, civic 
and economic, of his community. 
Having assumed all this, I am going 
to discuss ‘hows I would go about to 
build on the foundation thus laid. 

Every. newspaper has. a: normal 
territory through ‘which it will cir- 
culate with virtually no _ resistance. 
Every community has in it’ a certain 
number of persons who will read the 
home town paper whether it is worth 
reading or not...This number will 
vary from two or three hundred to 
as ‘many thousand. So every pub- 
lisher may reasonably rely on a cer- 
tain minimum number of subscribers 
the moment he opens for business. 

It is the problem and the oppor- 
tunity of the publisher to increase 
that minimum as much as he can 
within the limitations imposed on 
him by circumstances. 

There are a great many newspapers 
in this country today that have the 
minimum circulation and will never 
have anything more because the men 
that turn them out are too incom- 
petent to get anywhere. So we will 
not consider this class of. newspapers 
at all. There isn’t any use. 

The energetic and competent pub- 
lisher wants to get and hold the maxi- 
mum’ circulation of his territory. It 
is always possible for any newspaper 
to get new subscribers. Keeping them 
is quite another matter. And no mat- 
ter how much a head the initial soli- 
citation cost may be; it is negligible 
if the new subscriber becomes a per- 
manent one. It is the cost of re- 
newals that puts gray: hairs in the 
heads of circulation managers. 

To conduct an intelligent campaign 
of circulation building, I believe three 
things are necssary: 

You must survey the prospective 
field and estimate how many readers 
you’ may reasonably expect to get by 
an intensive canvass and how much 
it will cost. 

You must make your retail busi- 
ness man understand that every time 
you put a new name.on: your list you 
are‘ extending his trade territory that 
much farther, ei 

You must see to it that your edi- 
torial staff works in close co-operation 
with your’ circulation “department. in 
engaging and training correspondents 
in the new territory. 

This matter of a preliminary survey 
is of much more vital. importance to 
the publisher of a small daily like 
the Times-Journal than it: is ‘to the 
publisher of a large daily or a weekly. 

The large daily already has a well 
organized circulation department, 


whose expenses are definitely known 
and absorbed .in the existing over- 
head and payroll costs. And while a 
survey is important for this class of 
newspapers before trying to enter a 
new field, they can usually afford to 
gamble a bit and often do. 

The alert publisher of a weekly is 
not so much concerned with this mat- 
ter either.. The weekly newspaper 
may have no greater total of slack 
time in the front office than the daily 
but -where the slack time on a daily 
may be spread rather- evenly over 


every day in the week, the slack time’ 


on the weekly is bunched in the day 
or two immediately after press day. 
The weekly publisher can utilize this 


otherwise wasted time by getting out: 


and signing up new subscribers. I 
understand that..two or.three pub- 


_lishers of weekly. newspapers right 


here in Illinois have-built up really 
remarkable circulations by doing this 
very thing. : 

But the publisher of the smaller 
daily has a very definite problem on 
his hands. He has a stabilized cir- 
culation that yields him a substantial 
profit on every yearly subscription, 
and this profit:is an important part 
of his net income. And, usually, he 
has no circulation man at all. 

The average small daily that I have 
in mind runs from four to eight pages 
and as every two pages of ordinary 
print averages about three pounds to 
every hundred papers, the publishers 
of a newspaper of this class clears 
from 40 per cent to 60 per cent on 
each  $4.00-a-year subscription, pro- 
vided he collects it. It costs the Times- 
Journal, for instance, an average of 
$1.20 a year for print paper and post- 
aze for each rural subscriber. 

The publisher of the small daily 
must understatid very clearly what 
he is trying to do and must estimate 
the probable cost and what he can 
afford to pay before he undertakes an 
energetic circulation campaign. He 
cannot afford to gamble at all and he 
must regard whatever ‘sacrifice he 
makes in the way of immediate profit 
as an investment on which 
reasonably expect future profit. The 
law of diminishing returns’ applies to 
circulation just as it applies to any 
other business. There is a point be- 
yond which additional investment rep- 
resents a dead loss. You must know 
when you have reached this point. 
When you have, any further profitable 
increase in circulation is possible only 
in proportion to the population in- 
crease of the community you serve. 

It is important for the publisher of 
the smaller daily to be able to esti- 
mate this peak point rather closely 
because he must see his way clear 
to stabilize his circulation at or near 
it. Once he reaches out ‘beyond the 
minimum I have mentioned, he must 
fight to keep that increase... The same 
forces that limited his original mini- 
mum are always at work trying to 
restore “it. 

That means that if the publisher 
puts on five hundred or,.a thousand 
extra ‘subscribers, he undertakes a 
permanent additional expense to keep 
them. If his print paper cost does not 
increase materially and if his solicita- 
tion costs do not prove ‘prohibitive, he 
ought ultimately to reach a point 
where the net income from the new 
subscribers will pay for the perman- 
ent increase to,ihis salary list. and 
overheads If he 4s -fortunate enough 
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to reach this § point,” Re -is: “sitting 


DIetty sca) eee *s ‘a 

* But if the does: ‘not, part 'of) his in- 
creased. circulation. expenses must be 
absorbed. by increased advertising 
'rates which will naturally follow any 


“material circulation increase... Unless 


he can : 


*that is brought 


‘the new .rates are so’ adjusted that. . 


‘they cover not, only this inerease..we 


have, been. talking,about-but other cer-. 
tain,expenses,. the publisher, finds him-. 


self in the unenviable position of do- 
‘Ing a greater gross volume jof business 
at an actual net loss of profit.: 

This opens, up the entire field .of 


adequate advertising rates and it is 


too. big a.subject for: me to attempt 
even to touch upon in this paper. 
is only enough to say here in passing 


‘that no publisher can fix his adver- 


tising rates arbitrarily. They can op- 
erate only within defined limits and 
if a publisher plunges blindly in cir- 
culation getting, 
limits operating against. him if he at- 
‘tempts to make up his- losses in the 
‘one department: by overcharging in 
‘the other. ; owe Ff 

And in order to: inerease his rates 


as he increases his circulation, it is_ 
‘vital that the ‘business: men. of his 
,community realize the value to them 


of increased circulation. ..The average 
business man, if he advertises at. all, 
has a _ pretty. definite -idea.of the 


amout of money he wants :to spend., 
He knows from his trade journals or . 


his trade conventions what percentage 
his total advertising: expense - should 
bear to his ,gross:income, 

He may, be sold completely on the 
value of advertising but he is likely 
to prove stubborn. if confronted with 
an arbitrary increase in advertising 
rates before his business volume re- 
sponds to the opportunity given him 
by the: publisher to appeal to.a wider 
trade territory. This.response is. not 
immediate. at all. It takes time to 
‘change arural. or small town sub- 
scriber from. one. trade center to 
another, time and a great deal of very 
‘intelligent and compelling advertis- 
ing. 

So if your business man is not edu- 
cated to .the point where he, too, is 
‘willing to make an investment in the 
future, he is likely to sulk-at a higher 
rate, to his disadvantage and yours. 
If he. does not see his opportunity 


“ 
0 


clearly, you can jam an increase down , 


his throat and trust-to time. and luck 
‘but you will,.very probably -suffer. an 
‘Immediate and appreciable decrease 
‘in total linage you carry. for, him even 
if his gross business with, you. re- 
mains unchanged. And while this 
may cut .down production costs in the 


‘back room, it-will not make your task 


any the easier in drawing your new 


readers into. your town to do their . 
trading... And if they don’t, come in,» 


your merchant’s gross volume. does 


‘not .increase. and your gross. volume - 


doesn’t increase: 
* You can, if.you want to play Santa 


Claus, lie back and.;wait, before -you, 
Talse, your rates, until your new read-. 


‘ers feel so well-acquainted..with your 
town from. reading your ;paper. that 


they . will just naturally start. coming. 
to your town to do their trading: But . 
there isn’t. very much. nourishment in 


‘that sort of policy and it is utterly 
unfair. Your merchant can ‘be edu- 
cated to co-operate. He can be shown 
that if he and his. community are 
‘to meet the ever srowing competition 
closer and closer to 


asm 


he will: find those. 


ee 
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his door by every mile of paved road 
that is laid’ down, he must go out 
and meet that competition, and. not 
only meet it but drive it back. 

And by getting your 
merchants to- co-operate with each 
other, too, by..putting on Dollar Days, 
Spring and Fall openings, clearance 
sales and the lke you will greatly 
hasten the day when both you and 
they will. be able to cash in on your 
wider trade frontiers. Once they un- 
derstand that your fight is their fight, 
co-operation will follow as a matter 
of course. 

You have gone a long way toward 
solving your problem once you have 
put on the circulation you undertook 
to. get and have educated your busi- 
ness'men to a point where they appre- 
ciate it. 

; * Ok 

Whatever the initial cost may be, it 
becomes negligible if your newspaper 
can hold that subscriber indefinitely 
without further solicitation expense. 


And right here is where the much- 
abused country correspondent becomes 
a vital factor in your success. An 
alert: and intelligent editor can have 
an alert and intelligent staff of rural 
reporters as well as an alert staff of 
city .reporters. He must work with 
them and educate them and train 
them. and keep everlastingly on the 
job-.with them, of course. But there 
ism’t..any other thing that will hold 
your readers in rural and small town 
communities as adequate news from 
those communities will. 

* * * 

I believe that these three points are 
of primary importance in any cam- 
paign of circulation building. And 
after all, why shouldn’t they be? 
They are merely a mobilization of the 
three major departments of a news- 
paper, circulation, advertising and 
news, in a co-ordinated campaign for 
a definite objective. 

I have not touched on the details of 
solicitation at all. It is only neces- 
sary here to point out that the coun- 
try is full of alleged solicitors and 
that some of them will do actual harm 
by high pressure methods and, mis- 
representation. Publishers will make 
few mistakes in selecting their solic- 
itors if they keep always in mind 
that the man they send into the homes 
of prospective readers represents their 
newspaper and. the prospective sub- 
seriber will form his initial impres- 
sions of the newspaper according to 
his impression of the newspaper rep- 
resentative that is talking to him—or 
her. 

I believe premiums, properly han- 
dled, may be of definite value in new 
territory. They help break the ice 
and will often pave the way for a 
trial of the strange newspaper. 

I regard so-called circulation con- 
tests merely as an intriguing possibil- 
ity for a lazy publisher who likes to 
gamble. . 

These contests aren’t circulation 
builders at all. The contestants do 
not sell your paper on its merits. 
Being. untrained, they. do not» know 
how, and they are interested pri- 
marily in winning the prize. So they 
ask their friends to help them win 
and their friends give them a year 
or two years’ or six years’ subscrip- 
tion: to the newspaper as a sort of in- 
cidental conscience balm. 


home town °’ 


There can be no intelligent or 
thoughtful direction in such a cam- 
paign. Try to make a contestant stay 
inside a defined territory and work it. 


prohibitive. If it were not for the 
gambling done toward the close of 
every contest, in the way of fake 


names for which the publisher never 
need deliver a paper, the actual cost 
per capita of new subscribers would 
be more clearly realized by the busi- 
ness office. 

Most important of all is the after- 
effect. The contest manager fades 
from town the next morning and the 
publisher spends the next few weeks 
in registering amazement when dis- 
gruntled candidates tell him the in- 
side facts. 

There may be, and probably are, 
publishers who have had _ successful 
contests of this sort. But I believe 
they are the exception. Newspaper 
publishing is strictly a business and 
circulation is a vital part of that busi- 
ness. It is no more possible for a 
publisher to build up real circulation 
by these contests than it is for a re- 
tailer to build up business by fire 
sales. 

I am not including contests which 
are conducted by the newspapers, 
themselves, without outside help. 
There is no reason why contests of 
this sort should not succeed oc- 
casionally in breaking into new terri- 
tory, if properly handled. In fact, 
they are often used in various forms 
by larger newspapers, particularly in 
competitive fields. I rather doubt 
their value to the smaller paper. 
There is too much of the element of 
chance present. And the publisher of 
a small paper must spend every nickel 
he spends with reasonable expectation 
of getting some of it back. 

After all, I believe the best way and 
the only real way to put on circula- 
tion and keep it, whether the paper is 
large or small, is to sell the product 
directly to the buyer on its merits. 
That is why I believe the three points 
I have stressed are always important 
in any circulation campaign. The mat- 
ter of cost may be more important to 
the publisher of a smaller paper but 
it is equally necessary for the pub- 
lisher of every newspaper, large and 
small, daily and weekly, to mobilize 
all his departments and direct them 
in close co-ordination toward the ob- 
jective sought. 


You will notice that I have not con- 
sidered newspapers in competitive 
fields at all in this paper. There are 
many large cities in this country 
where there is plenty of room for two 
or more newspapers. There are many 
smaller cities and even villages where 
two or more publishers are just about 
‘starving to death comfortably where 
one newspaper would produce ade 
quate returns. 


I do not know of any advice to give 
publishers of this class except to tell 
them to ‘cut their heads in” and con- 
solidate. I know that a great many 
newspaper publishers are not to blame 
because they have competition. I 
suppose there are many towns where 
local feuds, for which the publisher 
is not responsible, make a_ single 
newspaper impossible. And there are 
other towns where ambitious printer- 
journalists attempt to break into a 
field already adequately served by one 
newspaper. But the average publisher 


And the actual costs are usually: 


1Y 


in an exclusive field need not fear 
this sort of competition. He has only 
to keep his feet- on the ground and 
give his community a good newspaper 
and he is not likely to have competi- 
tion. If it comes in spite of his best 
efforts, as it sometimes will, he has 
only to remember that he has every 
advantage and while such a develop- 
ment may cost him and will cost him 
some money, he will win out sooner 
or later and most often sooner, if 
he is the sort of publisher that knows 
his own community. 


But I suspect there are a great 
many communities in this country 
plagued by two newspapers mainly 
because of the foolish stubborness of 
the publishers themselves. If these 
men would scrap their petty vanities 
and little jealousics and hates, they 
would be surprised at the extreme 
ease with which they could get to- 
gether and place the publishing busi- 
ness in their community on a sound 
economic basis. 


‘And if newspapermen would stop 
to consider a bit, they would see that 
the day of haphazard management 
and loose business methods is rapidly 
closing for them just as it is for the 
farmer. 


The old day when each wayside 


community was a little economic 
kingdom all by itself is gone. The 
railroads and the interurban lines 


long ago robbed these little pocket 
kingdoms of their splendid isolation. 
But what the railroads did to them 
is as nothing at all compared to what 
automobiles and paved roads are do- 
ing to them. 

* * * 

All this simply means that the 
smaller towns and cities must hit the 
ball or perish. Unless they prove 
their right to existence in the crowd- 
ed and tightly drawn commercial life 
of the coming years, the land they 
now occupy will be returned to the 
plow or used for cemetery’ purposes: 

* * * 

Their business men’ must go out 
and do battle on the firing line in- 
stead of decorating the counter or the 
nearest chair. They must meet the 
intensively earnest competition of 
other communities now, an hour or 
two away from them, and they must 
meet it by telling the world and their 
own community what they can do for 
at ‘ * * * 

When an inert community is served 
by an equally listless newspaper, both 
will pass away ‘quietly and without 
appreciable pain. 


When a live community finds a list- 
less newspaper on its hands, it will 
force a change of management or 
methods. 


When a live publisher hits a sleep- 
ing community, he will wake it up. 
If the coma is too pronounced, he will 
get out. 


When a community handicapped by 
two newspapers where there ought 
only be one realizes where its own 
best interests lie, it will force a con- 
solidation. 


Oregon Likes It 
George Turnbull, editor of Oregon 
Exchanges and member of the faculty 
of the University of Oregon school of 
journalism, says: “We find The United 
States Publisher very interesting.” 
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INLAND PRESS TO SEND 
SPACE GRAFTER’S “DOPE”’ 
BACK WITHOUT STAMPS 


“Resolved: That it be the sense of 
this convention that every member of 
the Inland Daily Press Association be 
urged to join in a concentrated move- 
ment to help kill the space grafters, 
who live almost entirely off of news- 
paper publishers, by the following in- 
tensive cooperation: 

“Rirst: Upon all free publicity re- 
ceived from space grafters (this term 
not applying to Red Cross, church, or 
worthy benevolent associations) place 
the Inland anti-free publicity rubber 
stamp. Members of the National Kd- 
itorial Association should affix also the 
N.E.A. red sticker. 


“Second: Prepare a circular or fold- 
er setting forth in brief paragraphs the 
publisher’s viewpoint of the space 
grafter’s unfairness to all concerned. 


“Third: Place all of above with pub- 
lisher’s rate card in a large plain, en- 
velope without postage and return it 
to the advertiser or organization (not 
to the space grafter) who upon re- 
ceiving requests from many points at 
once for stamps to cover postage due 
on letters, will awaken to the fact that 
publishers are no longer the fools 
space grafters represent them to be. 


“Be It- Further Resolved: That the 
Inland Secretary be asked to set this 
resolution in either bold face type or 
in a box in the next Inland Bulletin 
so that all members not present today 
may realize the seriousness of this 
concentrated effort.” 


The above resolution, introduced by 
T. O. Huckle, business manager of the 
Ypsilanti (Mich.) Daily Ypsilantian- 
Press, was passed unanimously by the 
members of the Inland Daily Press As- 
sociation in annual meeting in Chi- 
cago, February 16 and 17, as a part of 
its drive against free publicity. Re- 
garding the practice Mr. Huckle said, 
“Just as a few publishers, by cutting 
advertising rates, hurt the whole pro- 
fession, so does the running of the 
least bit of free publicity react un- 
favorably. * * * There is but one way 
to fight space grafters and that is to 
return all material received to the 
advertiser direct—not to the space 
grafter.” 


Cost finding, another issue which 
has been absorbing the attention of 
members of the Fourth Estate, was 
stressed at the meeting and was the 
subject of a report presented by C. R. 
Butler, Mankato, Minn. of the Cost 
Finding Committee. Cost finding re- 
ports, presented annually, will be made 
out on a dollar and cents basis and 
signed by submitting members, it was 
decided. Clifford W. Yewdall, certi- 
fied public accountant, of New York, 
pointed out the merits of the plan. 

William Southern, Jr., editor of the 
Independence (Mo.) Examiner, was 
elected president of the association to 
succeed George D. Lindsey, publisher 
of the Marion (Ind.) Chronicle and 
the Sarasota (Fla.) Herald, who re- 
signed Wil V. Tufford, Clinton, Ia., 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

In urging the publishers to work to- 
gether in the solution of labor matters, 
Harvey J. Kelly, chairman of the spe- 
cial committee of the American News- 


paper Publishers Association, pointed 
out that while publishers are loosely 
organized, nearly every factor that 
‘nters into the production of a news- 


paper is controlled by an efficient, ag-~ 


gressive organization, national or in- 
ternational in its scope, and with dis- 
ciplinary power over its individual 
members, which puts the publisher at 
a distinct disadvantage. 

Arthur Myhdrum, of the Chicago 
Tribune, in an address on ‘National 
Advertising” said that 59 concerns in 
this country spent a half million dol- 


WILLIAM SOUTHERN, JR. 


Independence (Mo.) Examiner 
New President, Inland Daily Press 
Association 


lars each in 1924 for national adver- 
tising space, and that more than $60,- 
000,000 of the total was in newspapers 
and magazines. More of that amount 
went for newspaper advertising than 
for magazines. <A. Schaefer of the 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette led 
in a discussion as to the larger dailies 
usurping national advertising to the 
exclusion of the smaller town papers. 

The value of advertising to the pub- 
lic utility companies was discussed by 
W. P. Strandborg, director of the Ore- 
gon Public Utility Information Bureau, 
who said that: ‘Advertising, as we 
have discovered, is the greatest op- 
portunity that has ever been opened 
to us to enlist the co-operation and 
fair play of the American people in 
any just cause for which we are striv- 
ing. * * *No utility of which we have 
any knowledge has ever stopped using 
newspaper advertising space after it 
has once been given a fair and honest 
trial.” He insisted, further, that the 
utility companies are getting away 
from the free publicity evil and that 
more than 50 per cent of public util- 
ity advertising budgets go to news- 
papers. 


E. H. Harris, general manager of 
the Richmond (Ind.) Palladium, ex- 
plained a saving system which has 
been successfully tried on his paper; 
J. M. Beck, editor of the Centerville 
(Ia.) Iowegian and Citizen, talked on 
“Libel” and John F. D. Aue, publisher 
of the Burlington (Ia.) Hawk-Eye, dis- 
cussed the farm situation. W. R. Ron- 
ald, publisher of the Mitchell (S.D.) 
ivening Republican, on the subject of 
“Scientific Newspaper Management”, 
said that the first essential is a cost 
system so efficient that a publisher 
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can pre-determine costs and income 
and that this must be accompanied by 
a strict budget system, both as to ex- 
pense and revenue. 


Mrs. Florence Riddick Boys, editor 
of a Woman’s Page, syndicating to pub- 
lications in six English speaking coun- 
tries, and Women’s publicity editor for 
the Republican Committee in the Cam- 
paign of 1922 and director of Woman 
Speakers in 1924, was another speaker. 
She said, in regard to the importance 
of the Woman’s Page that while every 
paper desires to be a “home paper” 
it is the one which appeals to the 
woman which ultimately comes to fill 
that place. She said: 


“They are constantly on the lookout 
for new ideas which will help them 
make their homes more _ beautiful, 
dress the children with more taste and 
economy, feed the family more whole- 
somely, save backaches and steps in 
laundry and kitchen and make life 
finer and more worth while.” 


At the Tuesday luncheon EH. P. Ad- 
ler, of the Lee Syndicate, and pub- 
lisher of the Davenport (la.) Times, 
a former president of the association, 
was feted in honor of his twenty-fifth 
anniversary with what is now the Lee 
Syndicate. 


Hight new members were admitted 
to the association. They are: Pres- 
ton F. Grandon, LaSalle (Ill.) Daily 
Post; A. C. Batdorff, Travers City 
(Mich.) Record-Eagle; T. E. Nowels, 
Colorado Springs (Col.) Gazette and 
Telegraph; Harlan G. Palmer, Holly- 
wood (Cal.) Daily Citizen; Earl R. 
Chapman, Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette; 
R. W. Monfort, Hartford City (Ind.) 
Times-Gazette; W. Laurence Dickey, 
Kansas City Journal-Post; Forrest 
Richmond, Toronto City (O.) Tribune. 


The following vice-presidents were 
elected: 


North Dakota: N. B. Black, Fargo 
Forum. 


Ohio: J. A. Chew, Xenia Gazette- 
Republican. 

South Dakota: W. R. Ronald, Mit- 
chell Republican. 

Wisconsin: F. R. Starbuck, Racine 
Journal News. 

Canada: H. B. Burgoyne, St. Cath- 
arines (Ont.) Standard. 

Illinois: Verne E. Joy, Centralia 
Sentinel. 

Indiana: J. F. McDermond, Jr., At- 


tica Ledger-Tribune. 


Iowa: James R. Rhodes, Newton 
News. 

Kansas: Charles F. Scott, Iola Reg- 
ister. 


Kentucky: J. L. Roth, Paducah Sun. 


Michigan: G. H.D. Sutherland, Lud- 
ington News. 

Minnesota: W. F. Henry, Duluth 
Herald. 

Missouri: W. C. Van Cleve, Moberly 
Monitor-Index. 

Nebraska: Ray W. Hammond, Fre- 


mont Tribune. 

T. O. Huckle, business manager of the 
Ypsilanti (Mich.) Ypsilantian-Press 
was elected to the board of directors 
to fill the unexpired term of E. J. Ot- 
taway, resigned. Other directors elec- 
ted for three year terms were: (C. J. 
Robb, Michigan City News; A. M. 
Snook, Aurora Beacon; J. E. Camp- 
bell, Owosso (Mich.) Argus Press. 
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ALL NEWSPAPER WORKERS 
ARE ELIGIBLE TO PRESS 
CONGRESS OF THE WORLD 


(By H. R. Frisbie.) 

I had a chat the other day wi'h 
Omar D. Gray, of Sturgeon, Missouri, 
Field Secretary of the Press Congress 
of the World, which meets in Geneva, 
Switzerland, September 14-18, 1926. 
Gray is about the busiest man you 
ever saw living in a small city. For 
37 years he has edited and owned 
“Omar D. Gray’s Sturgeon Missouri 
Leader.” He operates a_ telephone 
plant, an insurance business, a farm 
loan business; is interested in two 
banks; does a large business in buy- 
ing, selling and consolidating news- 
papers in 40 states of the Union, owns 
an interest in five thousand acres of 
Missouri land, sells new additions to 
cities, manages campaigns for aspir- 
ing Democratic governors, and occa- 
sionally runs for Congress himself. 
He owns the best business building in 
Sturgeon, Mo., has a good home, keeps 
a Jersey cow and raises his own fry- 
-ing chickens. He was state Oil Com- 
missioner for four years under Gard- 
ner’s administration in Missouri. 


In 1925 as a newspaper broker Gray 
consolidated a number of newspapers 
and sold nearly a quarter of a million 
dollars worth of newspaper property. 
He has been president of the Boone 
County Press Ass’n., Northeast Mis- 
souri Press Ass’n., the Missouri Press 
Ass’n., and has missed few meetings 
of the National Editorial Association 
in the past 20 years. Gray believes 
that a newspaper should be conducted 
so as to be of real service to the city, 
county and state in which it is pub- 
lished. 


I asked Gray what his duties as 
Field Secretary of the Press Congress 
of the World were. 


“T do not have mucl to do in this 
line outside of helping to get one 
thousand editors from the United 
States to go on this trip, writing sixty 
thousand letters to the editors of the 
world and seeing that the men and 
women who pay the Cunard Steamship 
Line and Temple Tours their money 
get what they pay for. If I do not 
make good I will get fired next fall. 
I draw no salary nor am I guaranteed 
any expense money, and there is no 
graft attached to this position. I re- 
fused to handle any funds. I just 
play around a little and no doubt will 
get cussed many times, but I still 
weigh 218 pounds, cat three meals a 
day and sleep well at nizht. I should 
worry! 

“The first session of this congress 
was held in Honolulu, Territory of 
Hawaii, United States of America, in 
October-November 1921 but the pre- 
liminary organization of the Congress 
was held at the Pan-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition in San Francisco in 
July, 1915. 


“The object of the World’s Press Con- 
gress is to advance by conference, dis- 
cussion and united effort the cause of 
Journalism in every honorable way. 
lts session considers all questions 
directly affecting the Press, but dis- 
cussions of religion, politics and gov- 
ernmental policies will not be per- 
mitted, 


“T have received many letters want- 
ing to know who are entitled to mem- 
bership and to participate in the trip 
to Europe this year, and for this 
reason, I am glad to be interviewed. 


Here is the answer: Workers in 
every department of Journalism, in 
every country of the world, who are 
engaged in promoting the highest 


standards and general welfare of the 
Press, are eligible to membership and 


OMAR D. GRAY 
Editor Leader, Sturceon, Mo. 


may make the trip to Europe with us 
next September. 

“T had a letter from Temple Tours 
today stating that 25,000 travel book- 
lets were in the process of printing 
and that full and complete information 
would be furnished all persons who 
would write to the Tour Department, 
World’s Press Congress, 1700 Times 
Building, Forty-second Street and 
Broadway, New York City. 

“James Wright Brown, secretary 
and treasurer of the World’s Press 
Congress, reports that the Steamer 
Carmania of the Cunard Line which 
sails from New York on September 4, 
1926, will arrive at Cherbourg, France, 
September 12, where a special train 
will be taken for the run to Geneva. 
Five days will be devoted to the Press 
Congress sessions, which will be held 
at the west end of the Lake of Geneva, 
facing Mount Blanc. Here Calvin 
walked and talked in company with 
other great teachers, and here the 
League of Nations is located. 

“The itinerary for the Press Con- 
gress party after the close of the ses- 
sions, includes a trip over the Ber- 


nese Oberland to Interlaken where a 
day will be spent in coaching trips up 
the Lauterbrunnen Valley to Trummel- 
bach Falls. 

“Two days will be spent at Lucerne 
and on a steamer and mountain rail- 
way trip to the summit of the Rigi, 
and four days will be spent in seeing 
the sights and historic places in and 
around Paris, The Paris Press Asso- 
ciation will assist in the entertaining. 
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“Prussels will be visited and after 
seeing the points of interest there will 
be an excursion to Waterloo, and then 
five days will be spent in London, with 
motor drives around the city and ex- 
cursions to Hampton Court, Eton and 
Windsor. The London Press Associa- 
tion will assist in the entertaining. 


“There will be liners available for 
the return trip, weekly, starting Oct. 
2 and Post Congress tours to places 
not included in the official itinerary, 
will be at the pleasure of those who 
make up the Press Congress party. 

“The official Press Congress steam- 
ship will leave for New York Oct. 9, 
carrying those who wish to return 
home immediately after the conclu- 
sion of the official tour. 


“The President of the Press Con- 
gress of the World and the man who 
deserves the most credit for the form- 
ing of this organization, Dr. Walter 
Williams, of Columbia, Mo., founder 
of the first School of Journalism in 
the world, is working hard on the pro- 
gram and this will be given out to the 
press before many weeks. 


Every newspaper worker who can 
should try and take this Huropean 
trip in September. Study out where 
you want to go and I will see that 
you are delighted with the journey. 
I am the buffer. All mistakes will be 
laid on me. Even if I am the ‘goat’ 
I will butt around with a smile on my 
face and I hope to meet you and get 
better acquained with you good peo. 
ple.” 


MAKEUP MAN 57 YEARS, 
JACK HARRIS’ RECORD 


For fifty-seven years—ever since 
1868—Jack Harris of Missouri Valley, 
Towa, has been a makeup man with 
the same paper—the Times—in’ the 
same town—Missouri Valley, states 
the Linotype News. 

A writer in a Mid-West paper re- 
cently made these statements about 
Harris: 


‘Meet Jack Harris, champion long 
distance makeup man of the world. 
Exactly that. The writer hereof hurls 
a defiance at the university to produce 
a man who can equal him. Here is 
his history in a paragraph. Came to 
Missouri Valley June 9, 1868, in ad- 
vance of his father, D. M. Harris, from 
Tennessee, and on July 3 of that year 
made up and printed the first number 
of the Harrisonian, the first paper 
printed in Missouri Valley. Later: it 
became the Times, and in 1891 became 
a daily. With the exception of a few 
vacations, Harris has made up every 
paper that has been issued from that 
office in Missouri Valley. He made up 
the Times yesterday, will make it up 
today and tomorrow, and if the erect, 
snappy bearing of Jack is any crite- 
rion, will make it up for many days 
to come. 

“That first paper was justified on a 
slab of walnut, in lieu of a makeup 
stone, and was printed on an old 
Washington press. 

“Jack won’t admit his age, but time 
has dealt kindly with him.” 


The Missouri Valley Times has been 
in the Harris family since its estab- 
lishment, by M. D. Harris, father of 
Jack Harris. The present owner, R. 
C. Lohman, is a nephew of Jack 
Harris. 
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TEN YEARS IN THE NEWSPAPER GAME 


IV. Paste and Shears and 
Colyums 


of a series of stories by 
each complete 


(Fourth 
Beatrice B. Andrews, 
in itself.) 

“You may paint, you may paper these 
walls if you will, 

The scent of these verses will cling to 
them still.” AIG VB le, URS. 
John’ King pounded out the senti- 

ment on a bit of copy paper, smeared 
the back of the 
sheet liberally 
with paste, leaned 
across -his table 
and plastered it, 
at a slight angle 
on the wall. 

The wall was 
already covered 
with similar of- 
ferings. Inter- 
spersed here and 
there were car- 
toons, picture 
postcards from 
absent members 
of the old News 
ganeg, recalling 
bits of office fun, newspaper head-lines 
arranged in a great hodgepodge of let- 
ters large and small to form sentences 
which were of a mystical nature to 
all save the initiated. 

And “pomes’— 

There were poems about the stove 
and the fire which would not burn, 
odes to the coke in the fuel box, pomes 
on the futility of life and the cruelty 
of work, odes to John King, one of 
the first of the gang to embrace mat- 
rimony, and many, many more. Some 
of .them were rank enough, heaven 
knows. No wonder King mentioned 
the “scent.” 

The play hour in the old News of- 
fice came when the forms were closed 
and the editor lingered in the compos- 
ing room for the casting of the last 
stereotype form and the first paper 
from the press. 

Then pipes, cigars and cigarets were 
lighted anew, the smoke in the air be- 
came a little thicker, the doings of 
the day were discussed at leisure, old 
office jokes were bandied back and 
forth and new ones were sprung. 

‘The telegraph instrument ceased its 
sputtering racket except for an occa- 
sionaly spasm when late race results 
or bits of sporting news came over 
the wire. 

If Alan’ Roberts, ‘the telegrapher, 
happened to be interested in some 
race,—and he almost always had a 
little up on a horse running on some 
distant track—he made one of the 
group. Alan, with his subtle Irish 
wit, seemed to be the center of most 
of our fun-making in those days. 

His great fall from grace when his 
girl turned him down, and he sought 
oblivion by trying to drink the entire 
stock of one of the local saloons, start- 
ed our orgy of clipping newspaper 
headlines to make sentences. 

“Col. Roberts declares COLDWATER 
best bet,” was the line the C. EB. had 
pasted over his desk when he return- 
ed to duty after being suspended for 
a week by the United Press—the serv- 
ice we then used. The Coldwater, 
(Mich.) Gazette supplied the import- 


Beatrice B. Andrews 


ant word from its heading. Others 
were in all sizes of type. 

For weeks we hunted for additions 
to Roberts’ “Bulletin Board,” and soon 
it covered a large space and furnished 
us with many a laugh. 

Terrible waste of paste, no doubt the 
business manager thought, but the 
walls were so hopeless that we were 
forced to cover the awful paper with 
something at least interesting if not 
beautiful. And the rats would have 
eaten the paste had. we not used it. 

“Always have to make my own 
paste,” Parker used to lament when I 
forgot to mix the smelly concoction of 
gum tragacanth and water which he 
used so lavishly. 

John King preferred library paste, 
but inevitably forgot to cover his paste 
jar, and often found that the rats had 
cleaned it out to the last crumb and 
sucked the brush when he arrived in 
the morning. 

So the office wall became more and 
more interesting—to us at least—as 
time went on, and the latest contri- 
bution had always to be read and ad- 
mired when the play hour came. 

Searching through the exchanges for 
headlines to make into bulletins, we 
ran across many curious items, and 
began yielding to the passion for 
“making the Line” which afflicts all 
dwellers of the middle west who read 
the Chicago Tribune, and which was 
particularly violent in those days 
when the late Burt Leston Taylor, 
originator of “The Line,’ was at his 
best. 

We aspired to ‘make’ the Line 
enough times to fill a column which 
we intended to invite Taylor to auto- 
graph. Roberts, who led in the sport, 
found a particularly appropriate quo- 
tation under the heading “A Line- 
o’Type or Two” one day, and this we 
pasted at the head of our bits. B. L. 
T. was having a contest for the most 
appropriate quotation at the time. 
This from Montaigne read,’ I have 
here only made a nosegay of culled 
flowers, and have brought nothing of 
my own but the em-dashes that tie 
them together.” And that was what 
we proposed to do. 

We intended to frame the completed 
document, but the ambition was never 
quite realized, although we once con- 
tributed a “last line’. 

Our rival “The Press” gave us sur 
longest “contrib”, and we used it with 
great glee. 


The town’s social leader gave a 
luncheon for a bud whose engagement 
had just been announced. One of the 
boys on the Press was writing so- 
ciety and spread it on thick in describ- 
ing the event. “Slush” aptly char- 
acterizes the result and so the com- 
positor evidently thought for at the 
end of the item he set the line— 

“Never feazed me. Had on boots.” 


The proofreader didn’t notice it and 
it went into the forms and ran some 
six hundred papers before it was 
caught. As the first run papers were 
distributed in the business district 
Stein probably hoped that the im- 
pudent line would not catch the eye 
of either the bud or the social leader. 
But it had not been cut from the 
papers. which. reached our office and 
two days later the entire item appear- 


ed in B. L.’T.’s column properly credit- 
ed to the Press of Concordia, Indiana. 


It was different: when something 
from our own. paper “made the Line.” 
I always read proof on -all society 
items and sometimes on much of the 
rest of the paper. One week-end I 
planned to go to Indianapolis, leaving 
at noon, as soon as I- had written the 
lengthy account of a morning wedding 
in one of the fashionable churches. 


Parker promised to read proof on 
the wedding, himself, to be’ sure that 
everything was correct, for the” people 
were prominent and good friends of 
the News. The boys could not be 
trusted to copy-read the proof, but 
Parker was particular, and I went on 
my holiday with a light heart. 


The following Wednesday 
Line” contained the following; 

“WHY UNUSUAL—WE THOUGHT 
THEY WERE. QUITE ACCEPTED” 
' “Rrom The Concordia, (Ind.) News. 

“The dress of the groom and his 
attendants was unusual: but quite ‘in 
keeping with the summer motif: used 
in all the arrangements. “The groom 
and his best. man were attired’ in 


ute 


white serge suits while ‘the ushers 


wore blue coats with trousers.” 

Alas and alack: The important 
word ‘white’, qualifying those trous- 
ers and completing the picture. of this 
summer-time wedding had been over- 
looked by Parker upon the copy, and 
had not been ‘inserted in the proof. 
The corrected proofs and copy on file 
in the composing room proved this, 
but such a stormy session as we had 
until the .copy and proof had been 
found. My pet linotype operater came 
near losing his head, and I -was warn- 
ed never to mention the attire of the 


groom in a wedding notice, no mat- 


ter how unusual. 

In connection with my proof read- 
ing activities I had a quaint. and 
rather dear little experience with. this 
linotype man. I have always called 
it my “Linotype Romance.” 

His name was Harvey and he had 
learned his trade in an orphan asylum 
school. He had run away from the 
school at fifteen, had been in vaude- 
ville, and could be most entertaining 
and droll when he chose. 

My “stuff” had been appearing on 
the galley proofs mixed with all the 
other bits of news matter, but sud- 
denly I noticed that while it still ran 
mixed with other news it came only 
on sheets from “Slug Two”, which 
meant that Harvey had set it. 

“TI like to set your stuff, B”’, he said. 

One day he told me, with a bashful 
grin, that he had dreamed about m 
the night. before. 

“Better not, Harvey,” I*had said, 
“Dreams are dangerous you know,” at- 
taching no sentimental significance to 
it. But I soon learned that Harvey 
was having daydreams about me, too. 

The pi-lines heading society items 
on the proofs carried messages to me 
such as 

“SOC..etaoin..i $$lk u ..B..harve::sh 
rd” or 

“SOC..cc B SHRDLU SHRDLU cum 
c harve %” and again 


“SOC.soc.soc.drrr BB..R...U..mad.wth 


Ee 


There was no end to his ingenuity. 
It must have slowed up_ his’ setting 
speed considerably to figuré out. the 
variations for those pi lines. It was 
In vain that I remonstrated: with him 
and told him that someone else might 


————— 


read. those™ galleys atv any time. 
- eontinued to stiek in his “Der and. Drr 


__ liye. it down, 
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He 


B’s” in spite of alk that Ivcould say, 
and used. every aftifice in’ his pover 
to make me come down to the ma- 
. chines and read» copy. to him: which he 
declared: was not piain,, ‘Tf IT. re-wrote 
the copy and sent ‘it , back to, him, his 
lanky form would ‘appear’ in the <4di- 
torial room, while’ he asked ‘solemnly, 
if I really wanted the copy set up that 
way—all this, when there, was. nothing 
wrong or obseure in. the first: place. 
: The boy’s: admiration’ was. sincere 
enough, but I’ wasson pins’ and; nee- 
* dles for fear’ some--of the news gang 
would discoverhis devotion and “kid” 
me, for they would be merciless as I 
well knew. "Sex? hassno. place in a 
newspaper, office and sentiment had 
never entered into’ my. relations: with 
any of the. gang. ~I° could picture a 
collection of those ‘pi lines’ appear- 
ing onthe office wall over my, desk 
‘some morning, should ‘the gang. ever 
“cet»next”, and ‘ly knew: I- could: never 
if sthey- did. : 

But before that™.bappened, Teveve's 
roving. foot. began to*itch, and*he left 


_ Concordia, “so I’ was’ saved. 


One section: ofthe office:wall-was re- 
served by King for errors in accuracy 
‘and style. His comments on our work 
were worth while. We had sport with 
-him over bad headlines and mechan- 
ical .errors which occasionally ap- 
peared. Poetically we informed him 
that page three of the News was often 

on page nine. 

‘A great sea disaster occurred and 
King took the first boat picture he 
found in the files and ran it with the 
story. We pasted the picture on the 
wall in a frame of queries. King clip- 
ped pictures of the same boat from 
other papers showing her with four 
smokestacks, two smokestacks, anvy- 
where from two’ to four masts and 
with no masts at all. All the papers 
were “doing it,” he said. 

Frank Morris, who.was in New York 
at Columbia that year sent us reams 
of stuff for the wall. His letters were 
classics. He wrote to B. L. T. that the 
best papers to read in New York were 
the W. G. N. and the Concordia News. 
He added a postscript with regards to 
us and the advice to clip the contrib 
and add it to our collection. We did. 

Copying Alfred Noyes, he started to 
write a pome which should pay tribute 
to each member of the gang. The 
muse department when three verses 
had been written. 


To King and me he wrote— 
“When that I worked for Johnny, 
“His wish was my command, 
And when he made assignments 
The stories I would land. 
So when came the time for leaving, 
My heart was troubled: sore, | 
And I could not ease the grieving 
Because it all Was o’er. 


When that I worked with Sobbie, 
She helped me on my way; 
She gave me tips on how to do, 
And what to write and» say. 
And now I miss her muchly, 
And eke:her golden hair, 
And all her virtues suchly, 
And wish that I were there.” 


“This only shows what college, corn 
cob pipes and the cruel woild in a big 
city will do to a guy,” he added. 

The time came when they finally 
cleaned up our office and repapered 
the walls covering the bulletin boards 


and such of the as we could 
not salvage. 

But as King wrote 

“The scent..of ‘the verses 
will cling t6 them still.” 

It was well we had trained such 
talent. as we had along that line for 
when Morris returned from Columbia 
to be our. city editor, we started a 
“colyum” in the News and needed all 
the wit and ‘skill in poetizing which 
we possessed to Keep it running. 

One of my effusions which was con- 
sidered good enough to be copied in 
out of town’ papers was called 


“Soft Coal” 
“There was a little*sootlet, 
A wicked little elf; 
He started’ from a chimney 
All by ‘his little ‘self. 
He traveled like a snowflake 
He wandered down the town, 


“pomes” 


And then he happed. to spy my nose 
And there he settled down. 

I blew upon him lustily, 
He jumped onto my ‘cheek. 

And when I knocked him off, he left 
A little smutty streak.” 


We learned about free verse, “just 
coming into vogue, from Morris. It 
is a great boon to the hard pressed 
colyumist. For a tiny incident fills 
much space when stretched out like 
this— 


A big, ripe, luscious, 
Watermelon 
Dropped 
From a wagon into the 

_ Street 
And busted wide open 
Right where three little newsboys 
Could see it. 
They 
Didn’t care about germs. 
They grabbed that melon 
And sat in the gutter. 
Gee! 
What a feast! 


Paraphrasing some well known poem 
will get by, too— 


“He was a tall reporter man 

On the corner stopped he me— 
‘By thy head so high 
And thy bright blue eye, 

Now wherefore stop’st thou me?’ 


““The Colyum for the morrow 
‘Hath but a line in sight 

And good or ill 

To help it fill 

Thou must a poem write.’ 


“T looked him up, I looked him down, 
He seem-ed much in need. 

Then with a sigh 

iesaidil'd try, 
And penned this simple screed.” 


Conducting a colyum isn’t such hard 
work, if only the contribs show enough 
interest. We had a number of regu- 
lars, but most of the gang had to as- 
sume several personalities, and even 
pick fights with each other before we 
got the outsiders started. 

When I went to Casper we had no 
colyum, but our queer experiences in 
the news line, and the furny stories 
we oceasionally heard were run under 
a regular heading as ‘Powder River 
Stories,’ and each one had to end 
with the cowboy yell so familiar in 
both Montana and Wyoming, “Powder 
River! Let ’er Buck!” 

One of our best Powder River stories 
was started as a joke on the society 
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editor by the composing room: foreman 
and became in time a sort of serial. 

While waiting for a ’phone ‘call one 
day, Sally amused. herself by writing 
the following. want ad which:the afore- 
said foreman found apd: ordered in- 
serted in the daily: 

“Wanted: A.man. Must be bright 
and entertaining, good in} any crowd 
except the common; sure of himself 
at all times; goodlooking, and good at 
athletic ~sports; an all round good- 
fellow but not egoistic;. capable of 
earning a good living; fond of the 
best but not self indulgent; one who 
can hold his own in all circumstances 
—for a husband. Address Box X. Y. 
Z.; care. Tribune.” ; 

Sally blushed’ and giggled. when it 
was pointed out to her the next day. 
She was so excited she could hardly 
talk, when answers to the advertise- 
ment commenced to arrive. Some of 
them were from local people who were 
in on the joke,. others came from 
farther away. One was from a cow- 
boy, one from a pugilist, one from a 
school teacher. One or two were vul- 
gar but each of the writers semed 
sincerely to think that she had painted 
a picture which ‘he filled ‘to: perfection. 

A good joke can go far, we learned. 
The ad “made” the Line in the Chi- 
gaco Tribune and the F. P. A. column 
in New York and was. widely copied 
from these two papers. Sally received 
answers for weeks—some from Boston, 
one from Maine, one from Minneapolis, 
one from Iowa. 

A Greek gardener who had been 
educated by his patron, wrote that he 
would oblige Sally by coming to 
Wyoming if his way were paid: and 


“there was lots of gardening to be done. 


An army officer, (so he said) answered 
in a facetious vein and was careful 
to cut the heading from his’ letter pa- 
per. A New York ribbon clerk, who 
loved to dance, thought Sally must be 
his soul mate she had described him 
so exactly. 

The letters furnished us with Pow- 
der River stories as long as they kept 
coming, and filled a good sized scrap 
book for Sally. 

We wondered if all writers of matri- 
monial ads met with like response. 


From pasting clippings and poems 
on the office wall to writing ‘‘colyumn 
stuff,’ “making the Line,’ and reeling 
out Powder River yarns, we followed 
after all, the same impulse—having a 
little fun with the other fellow 
thought the medium of printer’s ink. 

The old time editor expressed the 
same thing in his personal column 
when he wrote: 


“Hank Jones is calling rather fre- 
quently over on Maple Street these 
June nights. -_How about it Hank?” 

A little more subtle today, but in 
the office, on the street, where the 
paper is made and wherever it is read, 
a touch of humor makes the whole 
world kin, we are told, and keeps Jack 
from getting too dull. 


A Missourian Writes. 

“T have enjoyed reading your mag- 
azine and find it live, interestingly 
presented, timely in its articles and 
containing information beneficial to 
publishers,” writes Glenn M. Brill, ed- 
itor, Sedalia (Mo.) Capital, to the 
editor of the United States Publisher. 
“T consider it among the best of jour- 
nalistic trade journals and look for- 
ward to receiving it each month.” 


National Editorial Association Special 


YOUR SPECIAL TRAIN will be made up of latest 


design Pullman sleeping cars, with drawing rooms, com- 
partments and section space, also observation car, dining car 
and library car. The itinerary will be as follows: 


Live Chicaeor:. eee ee 11.00 p.m. June 24 
Ary Kansas: Cityfeet 11.30 a.m. June 25 
Liv Kansas: City=.- 12.00 noon June 25 
Ay) NGWton.: eee eee 5.50 p.m. June 25 
Lv. Newton...25- ee. 6.10 p.m. June 25 
AT Dodger City. a 10.10 p.m.(CT) June 25 
Lv Dodge City.................... 9.40 p.m.(MT) June 25 
Ar Colorado Springs.......- 7.30 a.m. June 26 


Colorado Springs is an interesting city, located at the 
foot of Pikes Peak. An all-day stop has been arranged 
here which will permit of a trip to the top of Pikes Peak 
by the Cog Route or by auto; trips to the Garden of the 
_Gods, Cave of the Winds, Crystal Park, Seven Falls and 
many of the other interesting places if desired. 

The Pikes Peak region has much of interest and a prof- 
itable day can be spent here. 


Lv Colorado Springs........ 5.50 p.m. June 26 
AP: ian yee tetas 7.10 a.m. June 27 
Ly) Lamys 25 eee 7.20 a.m. June 27 
Ar (Santaunhie, 4) eee 8.30 a.m. June 27 


Santa Fe, N. M., is one of the oldest and most inter- 
esting cities in the United States. Here is the Governor’s 
Palace which for many years was the home of a long line 
of Spanish, Indian. and Mexican governors, and today is 
the home of the American Museum of Art. 

Santa Fe si located in the heart of the Pueblo Indian 
country. 

From Santa Fe our Special takes us to Albuquerque, 
now the largest city in New Mexico, where we will make 
a leisurely tour of the Indian Building in the Alvarado 
Hotel. In this building have been gathered the most unique 
and extensive collections of Indian and Mexican handicraft 
inthe United States, outside of the great museums. Here 
are expert Navajo and Hopi weavers, potters, silversmiths 
and basket weavers busily at. work. 


ID Popke:y Une S oe 12.30 p.m. June 27 
Ar Albuquerque ................ 3.35 p.m. June 27 
Lv Albuquerque ................ 6.00 p.m. June 27 
Ar Grand -Canyons..2e-— 8.00 a.m. June 28 


(Breakfast in Diner before arrival) 
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Visiting en route Colorado 
Grand C 


“Grand Canyon National Park is the most} 
sight I have ever seen,” said Marshall Foch on} 
visit at the Grand Canyon. About twelve hot 
spent here. A most interesting program for thi 
follows: 

Leave El Tovar Hotel at 9.00 a.m. for Her 
visiting the Hopi House, the Lookout and ) 
route. Return to El Tovar at about 11.45 
luncheon. For the afternoon an interesting t 
made by auto to Grand View and Desert Vie 
leave El Tovar at 1.30 p.m. and return at abou! 
and 5.30 p.m., respectively. 

Grand Canyon National Park is unique. 1) 
the outstanding scenic attractions of the world ai 
at Grand Canyon is something to be rememb| 
parture has been arranged so that party may vie) 
Canyon sunset. 


Fares to San Francisco and Lo: 
Tickets w 


From 


Atlanta, Ga..... 
Baltimore, Md.. 
Birmingham, Al) 
Boston, Mass., ¥| 
or via New Yc 
Boston, Mass., Vv 
or via Montrea. 
Buffalo, N. Y., vil 
M.:-Csor:G: 


Chicago, IIl..... 
Cincinnati, Ohio) 
Columbus, Ohio.: 
Cleveland, Ohio, ' 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Reservations for space on our trip $9.12 and Si 
special train should be forward- Upper, $24.80; d 
ed to Mr. J. R. Moriarty with as Angeles, lower, | 
little delay as possible in order Colorado Spring} 
that equipment to correspond 


Fares return 


ij 


with reservation requests may For additional i! 
be ordered. J. R. MORIARY, 
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)» TO CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles June 30 to July 2, 1926 


' Mex., Santa Fe, New Mex. 
‘side, Cal. 


Grand ‘Canyon............. 8.00 p.m. June 28 
Peverside .................----- 1.05 p.m. June 29 

nch in Diner before arrival) 

‘side is a beautiful city and the birthplace of the 
navel orange industry. 

Imverside........._............ 4.00 p.m. June 29 

tos Angeles................- 6.00 p.m. June 29 
ention headquarters are in the Ambassador Hotel, 

les. 


party will return when and by any route they may 


if you must select your return route when pur- 
our ticket at starting point. 


CONDENSED SCHEDULE 


eae O est 11.00 p.m. June 24 
imensas City... 11.30 a.m. June 25 
iSansas City.................. 12.00 noon June 25 
| 2.) | ae 3.30 p.m. June 25 


ings, returning via direct routes 


October 31 
From 

| ; New Orleans, La., direct..$ 89.40 
1, via Nickel New York, N. Y., via B. & 

| -a $108.35 Coy enka. mai col JN cue Yep Cr OT: 

| ores 75.60 Penns yVivaniase vets cso. 225 142.62 
\ ee 89.70 New York, N. Y., via other 
irect....... 67.20 direct sroutesis settee. « 139.42 
Aa 81.55 Omaha, Neb., via Kansas 

. eae 106.00 ALY eee ree ocd ce ss ctD.60 
MR sits ote d TO,CO RP Goria, eS Tile 0.5, tense ete as 89.25 
ae 99.80 Philadelphia, Pa............ 137.44 
ae 12408 soe PILCSDULZ He P Aston. s ssc belo 117.31 
Se 93.90 TULCHINGIIGs  V Wert eet reise te 134.75 
| 3S 75.60 St. Louis, Mo., via Kansas 
!in., via Kan- Chivad. oxi gacaoasigitases«. 85.60 
(. 33S WANE poh pha Weta Py Re gO 0 De 88.05 
A 99.10 Washington, D. C.......... 134.75 


ver approximately $18.00 higher. Grand Canyon side 
‘Iman fare from Chicago to Los Angeles, lower, $31.00; 
t, $87.00. Pullman fares from Kansas City to Los 
/1, $9600: compartment, $76.50. Pullman fares from 
Der, $18.50; drawing-room, $81.00; compartment, $65.00. 


l'te., call or address any Santa Fe representative or 
ita Fe Railway, 179 West Jackson Street, Chicago, Il. 


—__—aass 


Live FT p OL Lan --.1-seee ae 3.00n DI. June 25 
ATRENG WO Dc acces 5.50 p.m. June 25 
WiVerONGWtO lene)... see te, LOD ane June 25 
AT Dodge: City. <——se 10.10 p.m.(CT) June 25 
iy eWodge: City... .2 5s 9.40 p.m.(MT) June 25 
Aralhiawriuntawe..22 Noe 2.40 a.m. June 26 
JOR Ibe) ARV bohm ee eas! 3.00ea.ms June 26 
Ar Colorado Springs........ {00 2.1: June 26 
Lv Colorado Springs... 5.50 p.m. June 26 
JNGG TUE eb MO ee ere 9.05 p.m. June 26 
ivaVlanUn tas. ee oe 9,15) -p:m.- June 26 
ArsLas,v eeas.... 4a .o 4.008a-m. June 27 
LvLas Verasas... eee 4.10 a.m. June 27 
ATS Lid Ny eee seen ee 7.10 a.m. June 27 
Livi id Ny yee ee eae 7.20 a.m. June 27 
ATeOAntan Hh Gls yee ees aes 8.30 a.m. June 27 
Eva Danie Ce. Gee eer 2 oO. .til, June 27 
AGDe A TINy.. 25297 ee ees 1.40 p.m. June 27 
Tay lan ya eee 1.50 p.m. June 27 
Ar Albuquerque ............... 3.50 (p.m. June 27 
Lv Albuquerque ................ 6.00 p.m. June 27 
Avo Gallup. seas ee 10.40 p.m. June 27 
a Verg: Gr BLU D seer ee oe 10.50 p.m. June 27 
BAT WiLL a tris es ee eee ce 5.00 a.m. June 28 
TEV Wilk Liar ste seein 5.10 a.m. June 28 
Ar Grand, Canyon... 8.00 a.m. June 28 
Lv Grand Canyon.............. 8.00 p.m. June 28 
AVA WIL aimee S222 1.00 Di: June 28 
vee WAl iainise ests Sees. a Opens June 28 
Aye Selipmatta.- see 1.10 am.(MT) June 29 
Liye Seligman,2 2 e222 .12:20-a.m (PT) sasune:- 29 
Ary Necdles.. ee ee 4.20 a.m. June 29 
Taye N eed lés seer San ee 4.30 a.m. June 29 
ATE BATSLOWs cee ee 9.45 a.m. June 29 
Lp BATStO Witte. fe5 eee 9.55 a.m; June 29 
Ar San Bernardino .......... 12.35 p.m. June 29 
Lv San Bernardino .......... 12.45 p.m. June 29 
ATE. RIVerside.4 wes roe: 1.05 pm. June 29 
Tiva RAVersid Cee wea 4.00 p.m. June 29 
Ar Los Angeles.................. 6.00 p.m. June 29 


Equipment will be first-class in every respect. Meals 
will be taken in Fred Harvey dining car throughout except 
for luncheon, June 26, at Colorado Springs; luncheon and 
dinner June 28, at Grand Canyon, which passengers can 
arrange for themselves. — 


Breakfast and luncheon in dining car will be a la carte; 
supper, table d’hote, $1.50 per capita. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA COLLEGE 
DOES PRACTICAL WORK 
IN JOURNALISM COURSE 


Recent reorganization of the old 
scheol of printing and the creation of 
a new..major college department of 
printing: and rural journalism under 
the direction of C. D. Byrne, together 
with the addition of considerable new 
equipment has made _ possible the 
training at South Dakota State Col- 
lege» of rural newspapermen, who up- 
on graduation from college, are cap- 
able of going into a country news shop 
and-with a little additional experience 
taking active charge of either the 
“back shop” or the editorial end of 
the business. 

Under the present course of study, 
inaugurated at the South Dakota in- 
stitution at the beginning of the cur- 
rent school year, it is possible for a 
student to obtain a liberal college edu- 
cation and at the same time take more 
work in printing than 
any similar institution in the country. 
This change in the work of the depart- 
ment has been brought about through 
the policy of the present college ad- 
ministration which recognizes that in 
a state such as South Dakota with its 
widely scattered population the best 
service of such a course to the state 
must be directed toward the training 
and development of country newspa- 
permen who will become leaders in 
their respective communities. 

“Of what value is a school of jour- 
nalism to any state unless it is organ- 
ized to train community leaders, ed- 
itors and printers for the press of the 
state?’ asks C. D. Byrne, head of 
‘the new department. ‘The greatest 
need for journalists and printers in 
South Dakota is and probably always 
will be in the country newspaper field. 
And the greatest need of the country 
press is for editors and leaders who 
are trained along agricultural lines so 
that they may more clearly see the 
problems of agriculture and help to 
bring about their solution. Never 
has the country newspaper and print- 
shop field offered greater opportun- 
ities for the well-trained college grad- 
uate than at the present time.” 


is offered at- 


With the needs of the-country news- 

aper in mind, the. State. College 
school of printing was: reorganized 
last fall to train students to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered 
in the rural field. The four-year 
course offered follows the required 
curriculum of the general science divi- 
sion but gives the student his major 
work in printing or in rural journal- 
ism or both, aiming to let him spe- 
cialize according to his own tastes 
either in the mechanical or editorial 
end of newspaper building. In addi- 
tion to the four-year collegiate course 
in printing and rural journalism, the 
department offers a one-year course 
in printing, designed primarily for 
those who either do not have the time 
or the preparation to pursue the four- 
year course. For printers: who desire 
special work in the operation and 
mechanism of composing machines or 
advance training on presses, special 
short courses are now being arranged 
from time to time, the next one to be 
given during the regular summer ses- 
sion. 

Along with this reorganization of 
the printing and journalism work 
have come’ two new men into the de- 
partment. J. M. Barks, a graduate of 
Westminster College at Fulton, Mo. 
and a printer of years experience, has 
become associate professor of print- 
ing and rural journalism and superin- 
tendent of the college print shop. L. 
E. Childers, a graduate of Kansas 
State Agricultural College in agricul- 
tural journalism, is the new assistant 
college editor. E. B. Harding, A. B. 
Retzloff and G. Lynn Hollen, all men 
with years of printshop experience, 
are instructors in linotype, press work 
and composition. 


Death of Newark Editor 

Everett C. Johnson, 48, editor and 
publisher of the Newark Post, was 
found dead in bed February 20 at New- 
ark, Del. Death was due to heart dis- 
ease. He was widely known through- 
out Delaware, being a leader in Re- 
publican ranks and former secretary 
of state. 


A Partial View of the South Dakota State College Print Shop 


Recent reorganization of the old South Dakota school of printing into a regular 


four-year collegiate course 


in printing and rural 


journalism under the direction of 


Cc. D., Byrne, makes it possible for a student in this department to secure a liberal 
college education and at the same time take a large amount of work in printing. 
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W. G. TETRICK TO HEAD 
WEST VIRGINIA PRESS; 
MC KERNON IS SPEAKER 


“T should like to live to see the day 
when the advertising man appeared 
hat in hand at the door of the edi- 
torial sanctum to say: ‘My dear edi- 
tor,, how much space do you. think 
there. will be left for advertisements 
when you have completed your daily 
exemplification of the profession of 
journalism?’ ” 
perintendent of the eastern division 
of the Association Press told members 
of the West Virginia Publishers and 
Employing Printers Association, at 
their annual banquet at Wheeling, 
February 12. Mr. McKernon, in plead- 
ing for the recognition of the profes- 
sion of journalism, said: 
and all-important responsibility of the 
profession of journalism is to draw 
the daily picture with fidelity, whether 
the picture must be framed in six 
columns or 60 columns.” 


W. Guy Tetrick, of Clarksburg, West 
Virginia, director of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
and West Virginia member of the ad- 
visory board of the eastern division of 
the. Associated Press, was re-elected 
president: at the meeting. Other of- 
ficers chosen at this time are: First 
Vice-President, C. P. Harvey, Parkers- 
burg; Second Vice-President, 
Ludwig, Morgantown; Directors, W. 
L. Brice, Wheeling; W. L. Mengert, 
Huntington; J. H. Long, Huntington; 
Herman P. Dean, Wayne; R. H. Prit- 
chard, Weston; Charles Hodell, Beck- 
ley; C. D. McConkey, Grafton; Clark 
Foland, Bluefield and A. J. Nagar, 
Wheeling. 


Mr. Tetrick acted as toastmaster, 
at the banquet Friday evening when 
addresses were given by R. L. Pem- 
berton, editor of the St. Mary’s 
Oracle; Miss Margaret Ogden, of the 
Martinsburg Journal; Edward T. Mil- 
ler, general secretary of the United 
Typothetae of America; B. B. Hisen- 
berg, president of the seventh district 
of the Typothetae, Cleveland and 
John EH. Gillespie, field secretary of 
the Typothetae. 


8 NEWSPAPER EDITORS 
TO ADDRESS STUDENTS 


Hight newspaper workers of whom 
five are editorial executives in. Mil- 
waukee, will deliver shop-talk lectures 
to students in the Course in Journal- 
ism at the University of Wisconsin 
during the next few weeks, according 
to arrangements made by Prof. W. G. 
Bleyer, director. They are: 


Marvin M. Creager, managing editor, 
Milwaukee Journal; Waldo R. Arnold, 
news editor, Milwaukee Journal; Doug- 
las Swiggett, chief editorial writer, 
Milwaukee Journal; John G. Baker, 
state editor, Milwaukee Journal; Miss 
Iva McDonald, feature writer, Mil- 
waukee Journal; Miss Jane Pine, for- 
mer associate editor of Hygeia, Chi- 
cago; Bruce R. McCoy, editor, Sparta 
Herald, and Miss Isadora Coward, as- 
sociate editor, Lodi Enterprise. 


Mr. Arnold and Mr. Baker addressed 
the students during the month of Feb- 
ruary. The others will lecture during 
March and April. 


Edward McKernon, su- 


“The great . 


Wick Ks 


“s 
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. | _ NEWSPAPER NOTES. 


fi. 


Alabama. 

Syd H. Blan, editor and owner of 
the Troy Daily Messenger for the last 
twenty years, has announced his can- 
didacy for the office of state auditor. 
Mr. Blan is the present secretary of 
state. 


Arkansas. 

Edgar G. Harris, publisher of the 
Blytheville Daily Courier-News, is the 
new:owner of the Mississippi County 
Leader, a weekly at Blytheville. 

T. W. Curzadd is the publisher of a 
newspaper just established at Gould 
‘to be known as the Gould Advance. 

‘Pottsville, in Pope County, has a 
new bi-monthly paper of which E. E. 
Irvin is the editor. 


Warren A. Turner has bought an 
interest in the East St. Louis News- 
Review and will be associated with 
that paper as advertising, solicitor. 
Neill Brooks, editor of the Calico 
Rock Progress, was recently elected 
to a directorship in the Calico Rock 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mack C. Owens, editor of the Hamp- 
ton Plaindealer, has increased the 


-size of his paper from a seven column 


folio 't6:a six column quarto. 


California. 

Country newspaper men from 22 
communities in the state, meeting in 
San Francisco, February 6, urged Gov- 
ernor Friend Richardson to become a 
candidate to succeed himself, being 
convinced that ‘his candidacy, “how- 


ever great the personal sacrifice en- 


tailed, is essential to the victory for 
the cause he so signally represents.” 


Morris Lavine, reporter for the Los 
Angeles Examiner, is given credit for 
the apprehension of John K. Fronk, 
alleged ‘“super-kiter of checks”, 
Chicago following his indictment on 


-27 counts and his subsequent disap- 


pearance. 


The Glendale Evening News Com- 
pany has filed articles of incorporation 
with the Secretary of State, naming J. 
D. Funk, Samuel G. McClure and Eli- 
nor .M. Funk as directors. The cap- 
italization of the company is for $300,- 
000. 


Colorado. 

J. A. Campbell has resumed the 
management of the Sterling Democrat 
which has been leased for. the last 
two years to A..M. Brown and L: G. 
Pippin. 

‘The, Sugar. City Gazette has been 
purchased by L. J. Graffe, of Detroit, 
Mich., from H. E. Farr who has been 
in control of the paper since 1901. 


Connecticut. 
A journalism forum was conducted 


_ February 22, at Wesleyan University, 


Middletown, under the leadership of 
William Seaver Woods, editor of the 
Literary Digest, and James Melvin 
Lee, director of the School of Journal- 


ism at.New York University, alumni 


~* 


of the school. 


-Albert G. Jackson is the author of 
a new play, “Hush Money,” which was 
recently tried out in Bridgeport and 
will be staged in New York. Jackson 
ls a former’ sporting editor on a 
Bridgeport paper. 


ito ie 


Delaware 

The Wilmington Chamber of Com- 
merece recently re-elected William F. 
Metten, publisher of the Wilmington 
Every Evening, to its presidency. 

Florida. 

The Lakeland Evening Ledger and 
the St. Petersburg Daily News have 
applied for membership in the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 

A class in Journalism at Florida 
State University headed by Professor 
O. K. Armstrong will make a series 
of trips to cities in the state where 
members will take over the entire pub- 
lication of one issue of each of several 
Florida papers. 

Marion Hatch is managing editor, 
H. L. Hewson general manager, J. D. 
Holbrook auditor, Ralph Glover ad- 
vertising manager, and J. EH. Seegers 
circulation manager of the Miami 
Illustrated Daily Tab, as the result of 


a recent reorganization of the staff 
by its owner, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
AG 


Thomas Horgan, formerly city ed- 
itor of the Boston American, has bex« 
come assistant to the news editor on 
the ‘Miami Herald. 


Georgia. 

The Blackshear Times, a_ weekly, 
has been purchasd by W: Kirkland 
Sutlive from Jack Williams, publisher 
of the-Waycross Journal-Herald. Mr. 
Sutlive has left the Daytona Journal 
and will manage the Times. 

Idaho. 

O. H. Barber, former publisher of 
the Press at American Falls, and the 
present editor of the Times in Tonas- 
ket,. Wash., recently turned over an 
issue of the Times to the Boy Scouts 
of Tonasket, who-edited and publish- 
ed the edition. 

Henry Dworshak, publisher of the 
Citizen at Preston, has been vacation- 
ing in Florida. 


Illinois. 

Robert Cleaveland has left the Chi- 
cago Journal, where he was assistant 
city editor, to become editor of the 
Southtown Economist, a Chicago 
neighborhood weekly. 

Arthur Meeker, Jr., is in Europe on 
a four months leave of absence. While 
gone he will write special articles for 
his paper, the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner. ; 

J. Ambrose McDermott has resigned 
as circulation manager of the Cham- 
paign News-Gazette to take a similar 
position with the Waterloo (lIa.) 
Tribune. 


Tom Bashaw has returned to the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner as as- 
sistant city editor. 


Elmo Scott Watson, editor of the 
Publishers’ Auxiliary and a member 
of the faculty of Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University, has 
been made director of the new depart- 
ment of journlaism established at 
Rosary College, River Forest. 


Harvey Sindlinger, president of the 
Illinois Printing company of Danville, 
Ill., is running for the republican 
nomination for congressman-at-large 
on a platform calling for modification 
or repeal of the Volstead Act. 

Tribune Tower, home of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, was selected for the 
award for the most beautiful build- 
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ing completed in 1925, in the archi- 
tectural contest in the North Central 
District. The architects, Raymond M. 
Hood and John Mead Howells, were 
given gold medals. 


J. P. Slyter, who has been publish- 
ing the Deer Creek Progress as lessee 
since the death of H. D. Lewis, has 
purchased the paper from Mrs. Lewis. 
He established the paper 31 years ago 
and published it for 17 years before 
selling it. 

Luther E. Shoemaker of Nokomis, 
for the last eight years editor of the 
Nokomis Free Press-Progress, has 
sold his interest in the paper to E. A. 
Vandever. 


The Republican-Gazette, of Virginia, 
has been sold to Miss Florence Pete- 
fish, representing a syndicate which 
includes the owner of the Cass County 
Democrat. The two papers will be 
merged in the Cass County Democrat, 
with GC. C, Allard as editor. J. Hi Han- 
sell has edited the Gazette since 1921 
and is leaving Virginia. 

Emma A. and Charles R.* Barnes, 
who recently sold the.Nebo Banner, 
have purchased the Pearl Tribune. 

Bert R. Burr, of Murphysboro, for- 
mer editor of the Jackson County Era, 
has filed papers as a Republican can- 
didate for nomination as clerk of the 
Fourth Appellate Court District. 
There are three other candidates in- 
cluding the present incumbent, Robert 
EK. Roe. 

P. S. McGlynn, publisher of the Mo- 
line Dispatch, and Mrs. McGlynn are 
on a Mediterannean cruise from which 
they expect to return in time for the 
A. N. P. A. meetings in April. 

An invention which will make pos- 
sible the use of wireless telephony 
for all purposes where wire service is 
now used was demonstrated by en- 
gineers of the Chicago Daily News 
radio station, at a public demonstra- 
tion. 

The Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern University has an- 
nounced that it will make three 
awards to daily and weekly newspa- 
pers in Illinois for the best news story 
of constructive value, for the best hu- 
man interest story and for the best 
editorial based on national affairs. 
Entries must be submitted before De- 
cember 1. Representatives from each 
Chicago newspap‘fr and news associa- 
tion will act as judges. 

Indiana. 

Dwight L. Pitkin, formerly of the 
news staff of the South Bend Tribune 
and of the Chicago Tribune, is editor 
of the Findlay (O.) Daily Courier, 
which was recently purchased by R. 
L. and L. N. Heminger, editor and 
manager respectively of the Findlay 
Morning Republican. It is understood 
that the two plants will be consolidat- 
ed. 


lowa. 
The Des Moines Capitol, evening 
newspaper, discontinued its Sunday 


edition with the issue of February 21, 

transferring its comic section and its 

dramatic and society pages to the 

Saturday edition. 
Kansas. 

Seventy-six new subscriptions, in ad- 
dition to hundreds of renewals, were 
added to the list of the Hanover Dem- 
ocrat as the result of a special sub- 
scription day recently observed. 
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T. J. Gardner, formerly advertising 
manager of the Garden City Telegram, 
has purchased the Montezuma Press. 

The Record is the name of a new 
paper which has just been started at 
Albert by L. G. Hixon, publisher of 
the Pawnee Rock Herald. 


Kentucky. 

An attack on the Courier-Journal 
and the Louisville Times was staged 
in the senate recently when Senator 
Paul Garner, Breckenridge County, 
condemned a cartoon by Paul Plasch- 
ke, alleging that it was “maliciously 
and corruptly misleading.” The car- 
toon which was entitled “The Polit- 
ical Peach Blossom Quartette” appear- 
ed in the Times. 


Louisiana. 

George T. Goodman, editor of the 
Ponchatoula Enterprise, was the first 
person to travel by automobile from 
Ponchatoula to Pass Manchac over the 
New Orleans-Hammond Highway. 


The Caucasian Publishing Company, 
publishers of the weekly and tri-week- 
ly Caucasian, has been sold by Major 
Victor Grosjeau to a group of Shreve- 
port men, headed by Ward Delaney, 
president and business manager of the 
new company. 


Maryland. 
The Frederick Daily News has 
changed from a seven to an eight col- 
umn page paper. 


Massachusetts. 

Waldo L. Cook, editor of the Spring- 
field Republican, and Mrs. Cook were 
guests at a dinner recently given by 
Attorney General and Mrs. Sargent 
in honor of President Coolidge. The 
President, attorney general and Mr. 
Cook were graduated from Tufts Col- 
lege in the class of 1887. 


One-half of the expense of main- 
taining the Carnegie library at Mill 
River will be paid from the estate of 
Marcus H. Rogers, newspaperman, 
who died in Springfield, January 30, 
according to the provisions of Mr. 
Rogers’ will. The bequest becomes ef- 
fective upon the death of Mrs. Rogers 
who is to have the use of the estate 
during her lifetime. 


Minnesota. 
Twenty students are enrolled in a 
University of Minnesota Extension 
class in retail advertising in St. Paul. 


Missouri. 

Walter Ridgeway, former editor of 
the Kirksville Daily Express and the 
Fayette Weekly Advertiser, has sold 
his interest in the Ridgeway Publish- 
ing Company at Columbia, Mo., to S. 
R, Hoover of Edina who will conduct 
the plant, as manager, under its for- 
mer name. Mr. Ridgeway is to be 
editor of a farm publication and man- 
ager of a large printing plant. He 
was at one time seceretary of the 
Missouri Press Association. 

The St. Joseph Gazette, a morning 
daily, was sold at trustees’ sale, Feb- 
ruary 23, to F. L. Ford, President of 
the First National Bank and the First 
Trust Company, holder of the paper’s 
second mortgage bonds. The price 
was $55,000, subject to first mortgage 
and interest amounting to $50,000, 
making a total of $105,000. On March 
5 Max M. Levand, former owner of 
the Casper (Wyo.) Herald, and Salt 


Creek Journal bought the paper from 
Mr. Ford for $125,000. Mr. Levand 
was at one time manager of the Kan- 
sas City Post. 

Lou E. Holland of Kansas City, for- 
mer president of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, and pres- 
ident of the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce, has been elected president 
of the Security State Bank. 

The Marceline Herald has _ pur- 
chased a new linotype to be installed 
in April. 

The Kirksville Journal-News, for- 
merly a weekly publication, entered 
the daily field with the issue of Feb- 
ruary 15. 

Hal M. Wise, publisher and editor 
of the Webb City Daily Sentinel, ac- 
companied by his wife and their three 
children, are on a tour of the world. 
They expect to be gone six months. 


Montana. 

The Great Northern railroad _ re- 
cently issued the first edition of the 
cludes newspaper articles taken from 
“Zone of Plenty Review,’ which in- 
Montana newspapers. The articles 
cover various phases of the state’s 
agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment. 


Nebraska. 

Mrs. Bass, for the last 20 years city 
editor and office manager of the 
Broken Bow Chief, has resigned her 
position. 


The Republican nomination for the 
state senate from the thirty-third dis- 
trict is being sought by the editor of 
the Gering Courier, A. B. Wood. 

The Mitchell Index, Bayard Tran- 
script, Weeping Water Republican, 
and Alliance News have recently en- 
tered the twelve page class. 

Frank H. Taylor, ‘of the Table Rock 
Argus, has filed for renomination for 
the state legislature, running on the 


Republican ticket for representative. - 


Fred C. Marshall, of Lincoln, Neb., 
has filed papers for nomination as a 
Republican candidate for congress 
from the first Nebraska district. Mr. 
Marshall was state printer for one 
year under the McKelvie administra- 
tion. 

W. J. Herbes, at one time on the 
staff of the Ulysses Dispatch, has pur- 
chased the Osceola Record and taken 
active charge. 


Nevada. 

Newspaper editors of Nevada, work- 
ing through the state editorial asso- 
ciation, have undertaken a movement 
to erect a memorial to Mark Twain. 
Hither a new building will be erected 
on, or the old building in which he 
served his cub reportership will be 
moved to, a site beside the cabin in 
which the humorist scribbled his first 
draft of Huckleberry Finn. 


New Hampshire. 
Judge Omar A. Towne, of the Frank- 
lin Journal Transcript, celebrated his 
75th birthday on February 2. 


New Jersey. 

Thirty-four members of the news 
staff of the Jersey City Journal held 
their annual dinner in the Masonic 
Temple on February 27. 


New Mexico. 
The Headlight at Deming has 
moved into the building formerly oc- 
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cupied by the Graphic, and owned by 
the publisher of the Headlight, C. E. 
Ely. The Graphic has gone to newer 
and larger quarters. 


New York. 

The Rochester Herald has been pur- 
chased by its morning rival, the 
Democrat and Chronicle. It is un- 
derstood that $235,000 shall be paid 
for the property with the exception of 
certain assets, including $5,000 cash, 
$127,000 accounts receivable and eaq- 
uities in life insurance policies of ¢m- 
ployees. The Herald, which was in 
receivership, and its job printing plant 
will continue in operation “for a short 
time.” 

The Standard Publishing Company, 
publishers of the Watertown Stand- 
ard, recently elected Charles A. Phelps 
to the office of president. George 
Duffy was made vice-president, A. B. 
Parker general manager and treasurer 
and Miss Hazel KE. Ryan secretary. 


A majority of the stockholders of 
the Brooklyn Eagle has approved a 
plan proposing reorganization of the 
paper by formation of a new corpora- 
tion. 

A new gas-fired burner application, 
for keeping metal in molten form and 
at the correct pouring temperature for 
continuous casting of stereotype plates, 
has been adopted by many larger New 
York papers. 

John J. Lynch, superintendent of 
the press rooms of the New York 
Herald Tribune, was guest of honor 
at a dinner given February 21, at the 
Hotel Roosevelt in New York. It was 
the fortieth anniversary of his en- 
trance into newspaper work. One 
thousand friends and associates were 
present and presented Mr. Lynch with 
a gold watch and a check for $1,000. 


North Carolina. 

Gerald W. Johnson, professor of 
journalism at the University of North 
Carolina, will join the editorial staff 
of the Baltimore Evening Sun at the 
close of the present semester. 


North Dakota. 

P. R. Trubshaw, former publisher of 
the Valley City Daily Times-Record, 
who is enjoying a vacation from his 
newspaper duties, has informally an- 
nounced his candidacy for a seat in 
the state legislature where he has al- 
ready served one term. 


Ohio. 

Arthur A. Hoopingarner, editor and 
publisher of the Dover Daily Reporter 
and the New Philadelphia Advocate- 
Tribune, a weekly, has been made ed- 
itor of the American Press, New York, 
to succeed Edward Perey Howards. 
Mr. Howards will go to the Fox Film 
Corporation. 


Oklahoma. 

One hundred and fifty carrier boys 
of the Oklahoma City Oklahoman and 
Times saw a wild west show in winter 
quarters and rode the elephants and 
the horses, as a reward for a special 
circulation showing, when their paper 
took them to Miller Brothers 101 
Ranch. 

The Enid Daily Times, capitalized 
at $50,000 and owned by Paul R. 
Haunstein, W. T. Whitlock, and 
Emanuel Feil, will start publication 
as soon as the equipment can be in- 
stalled. 
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Oregon. 

Defending itself on the ground that 
the article in question was justifiable 
criticism of a public official, the Kla- 
math Falls Evening Herald won a li- 
bel suit brought by W. P. Myers, for- 
mer district attorney of Klamath 
County. The paper had published an 
editorial charging Myers with, wasting 
taxpayers’ money. 


Pennsylvania. 

The Pittsburgh Press, Scripps-How- 
ard newspaper, is to have a new home 
which, when completed, will represent 
an expenditure of $3,000,000. Ground 
was broken on February 15 for the 
new plant. It will be three stories 
high with footings to carry five addi- 
tional floors and will cover an en- 
tire block. One of the outstanding 
features of the plan for the new build- 
ing and its equipment is the order for 
more than $1,000,000 worth of new 
presses for which a contract has been 
placed with the Goss Printing Press 
Company. 

The Williamsport Gazette and Bul- 
letin has been purchased by Albert 
W. Fell, manager of the Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers Association and 
his associates. 

Russell W. Whitney, formerly of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer and the Cleve- 
land News-Leader, has gone to the 
Oakland (Cal.) Tribune. 


South Carolina. 

Frederick Sale, formerly of the ad- 
vertising staff of the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Post, has been made advertis- 
ing manager for the Greenville Daily 
Piedmont. 


South Dakota. 

A new weekly paper was announced 
to be started about March 10 by W. A. 
Wells, former Sisseton newspaper- 
man, at Webster. The establishment 
of the new paper, to be known as the 
Webster Journal, will provide Web- 
ster, a town of about 2,000 population, 
with two weekly publications. 

The active management of the AI- 
cester Union has been taken over 
by Alvin F. Johnson, formerly of 
De Forest, Wis. Mrs. Charles J. Peter- 
son and A. E. Knapp have been in 
charge. 

John P. Perkins, editor of the High- 
more Herald, was recently elected 
president of the Highmore Commer- 
cial Club. : 


Tennessee. 

Walter C. Johnson, president of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, was guest of honor at a din- 
ner of the Chattanooga Rotary Club 
on the occasion of his forty-eighth 
birthday anniversary. 

George F. Milton, publisher of the 
Chattanooga News, will return to his 

desk the middle of March, after an 
extended trip in the west. 


Texas. 

Marcellus E. Foster, publisher of 
the Houston Chronicle, recently visit- 
ed in New York. 

James F. Massey, formerly assist- 
ant city editor of the San Antonio 
Evening News, is city editor of the 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal to sue- 
ceed B. V. Sturdivant, resigned. 

Jack Nolen has been made city ed- 
itor of the San Antonio Light to suc- 
ceed P. M. Barrett, who is now assist- 
ant to the managing editor. 


; 


C. Sterling, owner of the Houston 
Post Dispatch, gave $5,000 to the 
United Jewish Campaign to raise $15,- 
000,000 from Jews in America. Mr. 
Sterling is not a Jew. 

The management of the New York 
Morning Telegraph has been taken 
over by E. S. Fentress and Charles E. 
Marsh, president and editor-in-chief, 
respectively, of the Fentress-Marsh 
newspapers of Texas. The Telegraph 
will continue as a theatrical and sport: 
ing daily. Under the new manage- 
ment Hugh Kent, managing editor, 
has been transferred to Washington, 
and A. Bornefeld has been made busi- 
ness and advertising manager to suc- 
ceed C. G. Snyder who resigned. 


Utah. 

The plant of the Payson Chronicle 
is being re-arranged and repaired fol- 
lowing the purchase of the paper by 
James H. Mountford, formerly of the 
Fillmore Progress. 


Vermont. 

The Ludlow Tribune has a new 
editor, James W. Gould, who has been 
prominent in newspaper circles for 
more than twenty years. 


Virginia. 

Neil R. Ashby and Donald Wayne 
Ashby are new publishers of the Al- 
tavista Journal, succeeding C. H. Ed- 
wards. 

The Manassas Journal is being pub- 
lished by H. B. Trundle and Sons. D. 
R. Lewis was formerly manager. 

The Shenandoah Herald, of Wood- 
stock, under the management of Miss 
Mary C. Grabill and J. J. Sperry, has 
changed from an eight column folio 
{o a seven column quarto. 


Washington. 

Herbert Brown, of the advertising 
department of the Yakima Daily Re- 
public, has succeeded S. T. Hopkins 
as business manager of the Vancouver 
Evening Columbian. 

The plant of the Cowlitz County 
News at Kelso was sold, recently, at 
sheriff’s auction to J. F. Boncutter. 
The paper was owned and published 
by Thomas Dovery, Kelso editor who 
was murdered last June. The price 
paid was $235. <A $300 mortgage is 
held by John Stenlund of Kelso. 

“Newspaper Laws of Washington” 
is the name of a book by E. L. Skeel, 
lawyer for the Washington Press As- 
sociation, which is being distributed 
among owners of Washington news- 
papers as a service of the Press Asso- 
ciation. 

The University Board of Regents at 
Seattle recently elected Werner A. 
Rupp, editor of the Aberdeen Daily 
World, to chairmanship. 


West Virginia. 

Mrs. F. W. Rose, publisher of the 
Piedmont Herald, has announced the 
purchase of a new model typesetting 
machine. 


Robert H. Pritchard has returned 


from a trip to Florida. Mr. Pritchard 
is the editor of the Weston Democrat. 


Wisconsin. 

Frank J. Murray, football and bas- 
ketball coach, and a former member 
of the staff of the Springfield (Mass. ) 
Republican, is teaching a course in 
sport writing at Marquette University 
College of Journalism. 


J. F. YOUNG, SPOKANE, WASH. 

Mr. Young is the President of the Pacific 
Northwestern Newspaper Association. This 
photo was taken at the time of the conven- 
tion held in Tacoma and shows Mr. Young 
accepting a souvenir door from Miss Helen 
Oskelson at the convention. 


The DeForest Times has been sold 
by Alvin F. Johnson to HE. W. and L. 
H. Emerson, who were formerly with 
the News-Calumet at Prentice, Wis. 

James W. Irwin, managing editor of 
the Wisconsin State Journal, who has 
gone to the Chicago Herald Examiner 
as night city editor, is succeeded on 
the Journal by Don Anderson, former 
Sunday editor. 


Wyoming. 

An interesting feature of the Big 
Piney Examiner, published by George 
W. Hopkins, is the cattle brand page 
which shows brands of the various 
ranches surrounding Big Piney. 

A recent issue of the Powell Trib- 
une was dedicated to the sixteenth 
anniversary of the Boy Scouts of 
America. Twenty-four boys of Troop 
No. 2 of Powell took over the work of 
editing the paper for that day. 

Victor Abrahamson, editor of the 
Cody Enterprise, has returned from 
Denver, much improved in health. 

The Hudson Herald, of which Miss 
Hazel Sawyer is the editor, has tem- 
porarily suspended publication. 


WANT DUTY ON FOREIGN 
MADE PAPER RETAINED 


At the American Paper and Pulp 
association’s annual convention Feb- 
ruary 25, in New York City, in his an- 
nual report, Norman W. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the association, urged the re- 
tention of the import duty on foreign 
made paper, maintaining that the 
American tariff was necessary to the 
equilibrium of the American paper in- 
dustry. 

Another resolution protested against 
the inclusion of resin in the Haugen 
marketing bill now before congress, 
in which resin is considered a farm 
product. The paper men assert that 
it is used in the finishing process of 
finer grades of paper, and therefore 
should not be considered in the same 
class as milk, vegetables and other 
farm products. 
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Calendar. 


5—Insurance Advertising Men 


April 
. first meeting, at 


of Pacific Coast, 
Los Angeles. 


April 6—Central States Circulation 
Managers Association, first seml- 
annual meeting, Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago. 


April 7-13—First Pan-American Con- 
gress of Journalists, Washington, 
Dy GC: 

April 9—Summer meeting of the Mid- 
dle Tennessee Press Association at 

_ Nashville. 

April 9-10—Panhandle Press 
meeting. Amarillo, Texas. 

April 12—Fourth District, Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, an- 
nual meeting, at Orlando, Fla. 

April 16-17—lowa College Press Asso- 


Agsn., 


ciation, annual convention, at lowa 
City. 

April 17—Association of Newspaper 
Syndicates, New York City. 

April 19-24— American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, annua 1 
meeting, New Yrok. - 

April 20—Associated Press Annual 
Meeting, election of directors, at 
New York. Mrs 

April 21—Georgia Press Association 
meets at Valdosta, then TOs ove 


Petersburg, and sail April 22 from 
Tampa for Cuba, remaining until 
April 27. 

April 23—North American Newspaper 
Alliance, annual meeting, Waldort- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. 


More than 1,000 guests attended the 
third annual carnival of the Advertis- 
ing Club of New York on February 
20. 


The Association of National Adver- 
tisers will hold its semi-annual con- 
vention, May 10 to 12, at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by 
Robert K. Leavitt, association secre- 
tary. 


The Iowa Associated Newspapers 
elected Ed Smith, publisher of the 
Winterset (la.) Madisonian, president 
at the first annual meeting in Des 
Moines, and Don L. Berry, editor of 
the Indianola Record and Tribune, 
secretary. : 


Elmer T. Peterson, editor of the 
Wichita (Kan.) Beacon, spoke of the 
impending danger of the ‘Journals of 
opinion” superseding the daily news- 
papers as media of individualistic 
expression, at a recent dinner of the 
Kansas Press Association. 


The Central Illinois Press Associa- 
tion was launched at a recent meeting 
of the Champaign County Press Asso- 
ciation at Urbana, Ill. Editors and 
publishers from the central district 
will be invited to a meeting in the 
spring when plans will be perfected. 


An advertising campaign, directed 
at agencies and national advertisers 
to stress the advantages of the morn- 
ing newspaper field, has been launch- 
ed by the Morning Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. A. Schaefer, of 
the Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette, 
is the president of the association. 


Every newspaper of Calhoun Coun- 
ty (la.) was represented at a meeting 
to elect officers and to arrange for the 
formation of the 
Press Association at Rockwell City. 
The officers elected are: President, 
T. D. Long, Manson; Vice-President, 
A. Ray Mattison, Rockwell City; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Merian 
Long, Manson. May Mattison, Rock- 
well City, was elected to membership 
in the executive committee. 


Walter S. Dickey, owner and editor 
of the Kansas City Journal-Post, was 
re-elected president of the Republican 
Editorial Association of Missouri at 
the annual meeting in Springfield. 
Other officers chosen at this time are: 
Vice-President, Fred Harrison, Galla- 
tin; Recording Secretary, D. C. Sim- 
ons, Granite City Tribune; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Charles W. Fear, Jefferson 
City. The latter two succeed them- 
selves in their respective offices. 


The Northwest Daily Press Associa- 


tion, meeting in Minneapolis Feb- 
tuary 18, re-elected Fred Schilplin, 
publisher of the St. Cloud Daily 


Times, and Fred La Fond, publisher 
of the Little Falls Daily Transcript, 
to the offices of president and secre- 
tary, respectively. Members of the 
new executive committee are: L. S. 
Whitcomb, Albert Lea Evening Trib- 
Whasee Ist haay Tehhh, Inbwestey (Gye iB): 
Forum, and Edward L. Ogilvie, South 
St. Paul Daily Reporter. 


Roy L. Sawin, of the Warren Ga- 
zette, was elected president of the 
Rhode Island Press Club at the forty- 
first annual banquet, February 22, in 
Providence. Other officers elected 
are: Vice-Presidents, Kirtland H. 
Wilson, Odd Fellows Journal, Jona- 
than F. Comstock, Cranston News, and 
William H. lyon, Manufacturing 
Jeweler; recording secretary, Edwin 
A. Noyes, Wickford Standard; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Edward F. Sib- 
ley; Treasurer, Daniel H. Whitte- 
more; Auditor, William W. Woodcock. 


“Ad clubs are factors in interna- 
tional business, and, as such, have an 
acute influence on international rela- 
tionships’, C. K. Woodbridge, national 
president of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World, told advertis- 
ing men and women from Colorado, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, New Mexico, 
Arizona and Nevada, who were as- 
sembled for the forth annual confer- 
ence of the Eleventh district Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs at Pueblo, 
Col., February 23 and 24. About .200 
were present. Frank S. Hoag, pub- 
lisher of the Pueblo Star-Journal, gave 
the address of welcome. 


W. Carey Dowd, of the Charlotte 
News, is the chairman of an executive 
committee to select a bureau man- 
ager and obtain quarters at Raleigh, 
N. C., for an organization recently 
formed at Greensboro to effect a press 
bureau at Raleigh for the purpose of 
better distributing the news of the 
government offices and agencies. 
Highteen newspapers are represented 
in the organization. Other members 
of the executive committee are J. L. 
Horne, of the Rocky Mount Tele- 
gram, and D. S. Elias of the Asheville 
Times. 


Calhoun County - 
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Thomas McCullouch; :of the Ander- 
son Bulletin, was elected president: of 
the Indiana Democratic Editorial As- 
sociation, at the mid-winter meeting 
held February 11 and 12, in Indian- 
apolis, to succeed John C. Gorman of 
Princeton. The other officers. elected 
at. this time are: First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edmund P. Beadle, of the Rock- 
ville Tribune; Second Vice-President, 
John D. De Prez, of the Shelbyville 
Democrat: Secretary, Miller Elling- 
ham, of’ Fort Wayne, and ‘Treasurer, 
Richard ‘Heller, of Decatur. Judge 
Herdis F. Clements, .the principal - 
speaker at a’ banquet for “members. 
and their guests, appealed for relief 
of the American farmer. The annual 
outing of the association will be held, 
in Martinsville May 21 and 22. 


Dr. John Henry Nash, San, Fran- . 
cisco, a well known American printer, ~ 
was the prnicipal speaker at the 
eighth annual State, Newspaper Con-. 
ference, held February 19 and. 20, 
under the auspices of the University 
of Oregon school of journalism at. 
Eugene. Dr. Nash showed master- 
pieces of printer’s art, including 
those of some of the great printers of 
the Renaissance period and of Wil- 
liam Morris, Cobden-Sanderson and 
others. Following the showing the 
delegates agreed to help establish a 
special press for fine printing at the 
University. Joe D. Thomison, of the 
Hood River Glacier and Prof. George 
H. Turnbull, of the school of journal- 
ism, were elected president and secre- 
tary, respectively, of the 1927 con- 
ference. 


Governor A. Harry Moore, of New 
Jersey, addressed the members of the 
New Jersey Press Association at the 
mid-winter meeting, February 8, in ~ 
Trenton, appealing to them to aid 
him in “making good” as the head of 
the state government. A feature of 
the annual luncheon was the presenta- 
tion of a scholarship check for $100 
to L. Lee Starke, editor‘of the Rutgers 
University paper, for proficiency as 
a student at the School of Journalism. 
A business session, devoted to a dis- 
cussion of dailies, was led by William 
B. Bryant, of the Patterson Press- 
Guardian, and a similar session, de- 
voted ‘to weeklles, was directed by 
William H. Fischer, of the Toms River — 
Courier. 


The Arizona Daily Newspaper Asso- 
ciation, meeting February 14, at Bis-- 
bee, elected Oliver Jaynes, iof the Tucs! 
son Citizen, Folsom Moore, of the 
Bisbee Daily Review, and Ralph Hllin- 
wood, of the Tucson Arizona Daily 
Star, to the offices of president,+vice- 
presiden and secretary, respectively! 
An interesting feature of the meeting 
was the expressed determination of 
members to withhold publication of 
the names of minors in accounts of 
juvenile delinquency, except “when 
the nature of the news compels their 
use.” On February 15, there was a 
meeting of the Southwest Associated. 
Press Newspaper Publishers. At the 
latter session Kent Cooper, New York,’ 
general manager of the Associated 
Press; Paul Cowles, of San Francisco,’ 
superintendent of the Western divi- 
sion, and F. H. Walker, formerly in 
charge of the Denver office, were pres- 
ent. 


4 
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INTEREST THE PUBLIC 
IN PRINTING; PROBLEM 
HAS A REAL SOLUTION 


(By Edgar White, Macon, Mo.) 
“Needing any letter-sheets today?” 
No.2 J 
“How’s your envelopes?” 

“Stocked up. Just ordered a couple 
of thousand.” 


“Then you’re not needing anything 
in the printing line?” 
“Not today.” 


In other days that was about the 
conversation between the small town 
merchant and the printshop solicitor. 
Now and then, by chance, the solicitor 
arrived when the merchant was need- 
ing something, and got the job if the 
price was right. The price always 
figured as the big element of the deal. 
Instances where the character of 
printing and quality of material con- 
trolled the awarding of the work were 
rather exceptional. Cheap printing 
houses sent men out on the road to 
undersell local shops, and they se- 
cured lots of business, despite the fact 
that the home town paper preached 
vigorous sermons against merchants 
sending off for their work. 


There were also traveling salesmen 
for large printing plants in the cities 
who introduced new ideas and fur- 
nished a better class of work than the 
cheap printshops. For a while the lo- 
cal printer was between the devil and 
the deep sea—the cheap-John shop at- 
tacking in front and the house with 
original ideas striking from the rear. 
Out of the struggle the home town 
printer found the solution by adding 
to and improving his equipment, and 
in planning a studious campaign to 
interest the public in good printing. 
He has learned from both of his form- 
er rivals, and retrieved his lost trade. 


A large modern hotel was being 
built in a Missouri town. One of the 
local printers knew: the management 
would soon be on the market for a 
large supply of “printed stationery of 
many kinds. He decided to capture 
the job by originality of design rather 
‘than to offer a cut rate. What more 
unique illustration for a modern, high- 
class: than one giving the atmosphere 
of the long ago—showing a four-horse 
Stage coach leaving an inn, just as 
Charles Dickens described in his thrill- 
ing story of a stage coach ride. 


A local artist made a sketch, which 
was shown to the manager of the new 
hotel. The manager placed his order 
at once. 


“Do you know,” he said to the prin- 
ter, “that I have been racking my head 
to think up something that would 
make our printing distinctive, and 
you’ve hit it right off the reel!” 

He never asked a thing about the 
price. 


* kK * 


The printers and publishers attend- 
ing the convention of the Northeast 
Missouri Press Association at Kirks- 

Ville last year showed keen apprécia- 
tion of the talk by W. C. Auten of the 
Auten-Matlick Printing Company ° of 

_ Kirksville on “Interesting the Public 
in Printing.” Mr.Auten is> vice;presi- 
dent of the Association: a 


The point Mr. Auten burned in. was 
that the enterprising business men of. 


today were more concerned about buy- 
ing good printing than about. prices. 
“Knowing what a customer needs 
and trying to help him solve his print- 
ing problems is better than continual- 
ly calling on him and offering cut 
prices,” said Mr. Auten. “Create a 
demand by creative suggestions.” 


“Good printing is always in demand. 
From the registering of the birth of a 
child to the final certificate of death, 
every day printing must play an im- 
portant part in human life. Without 
it civilization would not get very far. 


“The demand on the printer is 
greater today than ever before. Busi- 
ness houses use more forms and differ- 
ent classes of work than they did 20 
or 25 years ago. This is the age of 
the telephone, the radio and the air- 
ship. Men think in minutes where 
they formerly thought in hours. The 
printing press is doing the work that 
once fell to the secretary or the 
amanuensis. Orders, letters, price- 
lists and reports go out on printed 
forms. It is the speedier way. 


“Intelligent interest is expected— 
nay, demanded of the printer. He 
must be a student of the growing 
needs of the mercantile world, and 
have his answer ready in ideas, equip- 
ment and a capable working force. 
The business man of today who places 
an order to be delivered at a certain 
time. expects the goods to be in his 
store at that time. Excuses for delay 
do not. interest: him. The shop must 
be under such discipline that nothing 
will be allowed to prevent keeping the 
pledge of delivery. That’s’ service 
which the customer is paying for, and 
which he has a right to expect. 


“There should be nothing difficult 
about it when the shop is properly 
equipped and the force well in hand. 
The failure to deliver orders when 
promised in most cases is merely a 
bad habit that grows worse if: not 
stopped. There’s ‘hardly a thing a 
printing office can, do that will ad- 
vance its reputation more than to de- 
liver work exactly when promised, 
and as ordered. . ; 


“It goes ‘without saying that the 
printer who hopes to sell others on 
Direct Advertising, and get them ‘to 
use it, should be sold on “it himself, 
and.use it generdusly. <A. series, ‘of 
blotters, memorahdum pads or attrac- 
tive calendars—a}} useful articles— 
will convince*the “public that you ‘be- 
lieve in ‘your own medicine and are 
willing to take it.. Logically, it will 
be equally good for the public. 

“It is, the printer with ideas, and 
with an abiding confidence in those 
ideas, who convinces the trade and 
Keeps the wheels in the printshop 
humming. 


“We never lose sleep over’ the fig- 
ures that may be made by others on 
some work that is offered for bids. 
Satisfied that our own estimates are 
accurate, we don’t worry if we lose 
the job. Chances are the other fel- 
low will do the worrying.” 

Mr. Auten said the printshop should 
always be: kept neat, clean and’ attrac- 
tive, and customers invited; to inspect 
it whenevér they desired. It made'a 


good impression on ‘people to let.them*: 


see »how~ well” you ‘are - prepared to 


‘Sekye them.” Sampleg*should be neatly 
-arranged in’ loose-lea 


for quick reference. f iby 
“From your tasty displays and, sam- 


. books, and easy, 
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ples in the front room to your clean 
and  well-polished ‘ presses and ma- 
chinery in the rear, the whole estab- 
lishment becomes your strongest sell- 
ing force,’ said Mr. Auten. 


Special Honor for Reporting. 

Captain George Fried of the Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, rescuer of the Antinoe 
crew, and Commander John Rodgers, 
leader of last summer’s airplane flight 
to Hawaii, have been selected by the 
Associated Press for special awards 
in recognition of their service to the 
public by furnishing news of their 
thrilling adventures. A gold watch, 
with an inscription designating the 
special news reported, will be presented 
to each of the men. It is the first 
time laymen have been honored thus 
by the Associated Press. 


EVANSHIRE 


In Chicago's Most Beautiful Suburb 
EVANSTON 


Within 20 


to 30 minutes of Chicago’s Loop 
by handy train or elevated, the 
Evanshire has every big city ac- 
commodation in a setting of 
matchless Many © of 
Chicago’s wealthiest men have 
settled in Evanston and made it 
the most beautiful Chicago sub- 
urb. 


beauty. 


Evanshire equipment. is 
new and of the best, an excel- 
lent cafe offers both table d’hote 

«and a la carte service, and every- 
thing is most moderately priced. 


. 


NOR 


: The Evanshire is at Main 
and“ Hinman Streets in . 
Evanston,not far from the 
shore of Lake Michigan.  - ; 
Rates are as low as $3.00... ~' 
a day for single and $5.00 
for double rooms, all, of 
course, with ‘bath. Write 
today for descriptive folder. 
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HOW. STUDENTS PUBLISH 
FOUNTAIN GREEN NEWS 
IN TOWN OF 150 PEOPLE 


Few newspapers in the United 
States have received as much pub- 
licity in the editorial. columns of 
newspapers and magazines during the 
last few months as the News, of Foun- 
tain Green, Ill., even though Foun- 
tain Green is an inland village and 
has only 150 inhabitants. 

The News is published by the jour- 
nalism class of a little three-year 
course high school (34 students), at 
the school building, which is the only 
high school building (to our know- 
ledge) in Illinois to be built by public 
subscription. The first room was 
built four years ago. Only eight men 
undertook what then appeared to be 
a foolish project; however all are now 
convinced that it takes neither a big 
school or a big town to do big things. 

The news has 125 regular advertis- 
ers, including three Chicago firms, and 
is making a special drive for 2000 
subscriptions. Lester E. Foote is the 
professor of the school, editor and ad- 
visor of The News. He is a graduate 
from Marion Normal Institute and at- 
tendant of Purdue University and 
Evansville College, all of Indiana. Dr. 
A. W. Bouseman, of Fountain Green, 
says: “Mr. Foote will go to an un- 
limited amount of extra trouble for 
the interest of his school, students and 
community, shows no partiality, meets 
all with a smile (which is always 
worth while) and is a man that is 
not plucked every day”. 

However Mr. Foote says that if he 
has any newspaper ability it is as a 
director rather than as a writer, and 
that his success in the school lies in 
the fact that two of the school direc- 
tors have always let him have his 
“own way” even in regard to salary, 
which has now been raised to $260.00 
per month. 


THOMAS BOUSEMAN 
Circulation Manager, News 
Fountain Green, III. 
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PESTERVE FOOTE 
Advisor and Manager of the News, Fountain Green, III. 


The News is now in the third year 
of its existence. Mr. Foote always 
selects his own staff and this year its 
members are entirely new. Three or 
four of them are proving very promis- 
ing. The likeness of each staff mem- 
ber accompanies this article. 

R. Glen Blackledge is Mr. Foote’s 
most promising writer, and although 
he has only had about five months’ 
writing experience he is fast develop- 
ing into a sport writer of unusual 
ability. Recently he was engaged by 
the Carthage Republican to write a 
feature story with illustrations about 
“The Fox Chase”. 

Nellie White, an attractive little 
sophomore, writes the church and 
lodge news. Miss White is very 
prompt in doing her assignments. She 
drives over several miles of rough 
roads every night and morning in a 
cart. 

Louise Garrison writes the local 
and personal items. She has won sev- 
eral news item contests and ranks sec- 
ond as a subscription producer. Miss 
Garrison has a remarkable memory 
for names. She also solicits advertis- 
ing. 

Ida C. Jackson writes the special 
feature stories and is the most de- 
pendable member of the class. She 
is from sturdy pioneer stock and al- 
ways has the task of giving the “set- 
ting’ to items of a historical nature. 

Thomas Bouseman is said to be the 
youngest circulation manager in the 


state. He is only a sophomore, yet 
he is the largest subscription pro- 
ducer in the class. Evidently mail- 


ing out the News is no little job as it 
claims to go to every state in the 
Union. 


The school and dramatic news is 
written by Mildred Burrow. . She also 
solicits subscriptions, sells advertis- 
ing and helps with the mailing. Miss 
Burrow displays much interest in the 
success of the News. 

Lucile White reports the society and 
club news. She is the youngest mem- 
ber of the staff and is very ambitious. 
It is no easy task to write a society 
column for an inland town paper. 

The News runs from 14 to 20 pages 
each issue. It also uses a colored 
cover with an illustrated editorial for 


ALBERTA BOUSEMAN 
Physician’s Daughter Who Furnishes 
Notes About the Sick for News 

Fountain Green, III. 
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ALLEYNE BARBE 
Secretary and Bookkeeper, News 
Fountain Green, Ill. 


the first page. Some one has said 
that ‘every number is a special issue”. 

Alberta Bouseman is the daughter 
of Dr. A. W. Bouseman, of Fountain 
Green, and writes items pertaining to 
the sick and afflicted of the commun- 
ity. Considerable space is devoted to 
this department and it has proved es- 
pecially. interesting to those away 
from home and to former residents. 

Genevieve Wright, one of the most 
popular girls in school, writes the 
obituaries and accounts of weddings, 
which are important newspaper items 
and are probably the first items to be 
read. ; 

Harry Dunn, is well qualified to 
write the farm news. During the 
husking season, Harry was in the 
corn field from daylight to school 
time. He is one of the most original 
of the class members and a very ac- 
tive student. 

Alleyne Barbe is secretary and re- 
cords the assignments, keeps the ac- 
counts, and takes care of the corres- 
pondence addressed either to the News 
of Professor Foote. Dozens of in- 
quiries come to the News and requests 
for sample copies. Many enclose a 
dollar check and ask to be put on the 
mailing list. Miss Barbe is the most 
successful member of her class as an 
advertising solicitor and altogether is 
the most useful of the staff members. 

In addition to the staff the News 
has its country correspondents. Also 
special writers, who have gained state- 
wide recognition. These consist of: 
George C. Tyler on pioneer history, 
Mollie W. Barr, on the Sabbath lesson 
and Arthur Geddes on solving farm 
problems. All these are “finds” of 
Professor Foote and show what a di- 
recting genius can do—even in a small 
town. 


Mr. E. S. Trussell, editor of the 
Canby (Minn.) News for the last 
eleven years, has purchased the inter- 
est in that paper and in the Chapman 
Publications held by Wentworth F. 
Chapman, publisher of the Hennepin 
County Enterprise at Hopkins, Minn. 


OREGON STATE EDITORS 
ENDORSE NEW PRINTING 
PROGRAM FOR STATE U. 


Attendance at the eighth annual 
Oregon Newspaper Conference held at 
the University of Oregon February 
19-20 was larger than in any previous 
year, approximately 120 editors from 
all parts of the state attending. Hs- 
tablishment of a special department 
at the University of Oregon Press to 
do fine printing virtually was assured 
at the closing session when Dr. John 
Henry Nash, master printer of San 
Francisco, Cal., and members of the 
conference combined forces to insure 
the project. 

In a talk in which he traced the 
development of modern printing and 
displayed rare examples of fifteenth, 
sixteenth and seventeenth century 
work, Dr. Nash proposed that a fine 
printing department be established at 
the University Press. He volunteered 
to furnish the paper, lay out the plans 
and supervise the work. 

Editors, printers and advertising 
men who attended the conference re- 
sponded enthusiastically, and started 
a voluntary subscription fund, the 
total of which has already guaranteed 
establishment of the press. It is plan- 
ned to have six or eight advanced 
students in printing do the work on 
the book under the direction of Dr. 
Nash, Eric W. Allen, dean of the 
school of journalism, and Robert C. 
Hall, head of the University Press. A 
committee was appointed by George 
K. Aitken, of the Ontario Argus, re- 
tiring president, to handle subscrip- 
tions. Joe D. Thomison, new presi- 
dent, is chairman. 

New men in Oregon journalism and 
some of the younger editors were fea- 
tured on the program. 

The State Editorial Association, 
which met at the same time as the 
conference, adopted the report of the 
style book committee, recommending 
that a style book for state newspapers 
be published. It was decided to hold 
the association meeting this summer 
at Prineville. 
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RETIRING IOWA MANAGER 
OBJECT OF HIGH PRAISE 


The following copied from the West 
Union (Iowa) Argo-Gazette, Walter 
H. Beall, editor, and director for north- 
eastern Iowa in the Iowa Press Asso- 
ciation, contains sentiments such as 
many editors in Iowa have felt like 
expressing: 

“Ror the first time in the twelve 
years’ history of the Iowa Press Asso- 
ciation, every officer and director was 
present at a board meeting in Des 
Moines on Friday, to plan a program 
for the state convention on May 6, 7 
and 8, and to consider choosing a suc- 
cessor to Managing Director G. L. 
Caswell. The Iowa Press Association 
is in many respects, we might fairly 
say in most respects, a pace setter for 
the newspaper associations of the 
other states. That it is so is largely 
due to twelve years of faithful, intel- 
ligent, and inspiring leadership on the 
part of Mr. Caswell, a leadership that 
has resulted in vastly improved stand- 
ards of newspaper making and busi- 
ness practice in the printing offices 
of Iowa., Nothing but his own insist- 
ence, for personal reasons, on retiring 
at this time could induce the associa- 
tion to dispense with his services. 
The highest compliment the newspa- 
per ‘boys’ over the state can pay to 
their friend Caswell is to ‘carry on’ 
under new leadership along the lines 
in which he has shown them truér 
standards. of excellence.” 


Tribute Paid Dean Williams 

Walter Williams, dean and founder 
of the world’s oldest school of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Missouri, 
was recently named “professor extra- 
ordinary” by the National University 
of Mexico, following a series of lectures 
which he delivered there on the sub- 
ject of “Journalism of the United 
States.” Dean Williams went to the 
University in the first exchange profes- 
sorship between this country and 
Mexico, Dr. Jose Manuel Puig Casau- 
ranc representing Mexico in the ex- 
change. 


TWO OFFICERS OF OREGON NEWSPAPER CONFERENCE 
At left, Joe D. Thomison, President; right, George S$. Turnbull, Secretary 
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MRS. ALLYNE V. CARPENTER 


Publisher, Courier, Lincoln, III. 


The German Police Dog is a Half- 
Brother to Strongheart 


Change in Texas Ownership 


The Panhandle Herald, one of the 
oldest weekly newspapers in the Pan- 
handle section of Texas, has been sold 
by the publisher, Lee Satterwhite, to 
David M. Warren, Dr. J. E. Nunn and 
J. L. Nunn, all of Amarillo, Texas. 
Mr. Warren, who will be editor and 
manager of the paper, has been man- 
aging editor of the Amarillo Daily 
News for several years and is also on 
the editorial staff of the News-Globe 
at Amarillo, from both of which posi- 
tions he is resigning. Dr. Nunn and 
Lindsay Nunn were former owners 
of the Daily News, recently sold to 
Gene Howe and his associates. 


A few days after the announcement 
of the purchase of the Panhandle Mr. 
Warren, Dr. Nunn and Lindsay Nunn 
made it known that they had also 
bought the Pampa News. Joe M. 
Smith, the editor of the Pampa News 
before its sale, will retire from active 
newspaper work. He is seventy-nine 
years old. His son, Joe Smith, Jr., 
who has been associated with his 
father, will continue on the staff for 
the present. 


Downey, Boston Globe, Dies 


Thomas Downey, circulation man- 
ager of the Boston Globe, and for 
nearly fifty years one of the most 
widely known newspaper circulation 
managers in the country, died Febru- 
ary 16, at his home. He had been ill 
for more than a year. Born in Ireland, 
December 22, 1846, he was brought to 
Boston in infancy by his parents. On 
March 5, 1878, he went to work for 
the Globe. 


Newsprint Output High 

The newsprint output of United 
States mills in January attained the 
highest production for this month ever 
recorded, according to the News Print 
Service Bureau. The output was 140,- 
026 tons as compared with 129,442 
for the same month of last year. 
Canadian mills also surpassed their 
previous record for total January out- 
put with 139,688 tons. 


LADY EDITOR BELIEVES 
IN SPECIAL METHODS 
OF ADVERTISING PAPER 


As an exponent of advertising in its 
various phases, Mrs. Allyne V. Car- 
penter saw in artists’ smocks an op- 
portunity to gain a bit of what she 
classed as favorable advertising for 
the Courier at Lincoln, Illinois, of 
which daily newspaper she is pub- 
lisher and for Carpenter & Company, 
firm of Newspaper Representatives, 
Chicago and New York, which she is 
continuing as originally started by Mr. 
Carpenter and herself. She determined 
that the Courier and Carpenter & 
Company would not be behind in 
adopting this fad, therefore for some 
time the young ladies in charge of 
the various departments of both com- 
panies have been wearing these use- 
ful and attractive garments. They 
have blended their colors in harmony, 
those shown in the picture of the 
Courier girls being blue, orchid and 
green. Another color group is brown, 
orange and yellow. 


Speaking of this innovation, Mrs. 
Carpenter said recently: “I appreciate 
that the masculine mind would imme- 
diately term this fad as effeminate. 
The effect, however, has been quite the 
contrary. It has given the office a 
neat, uniformed appearance which 
could not be produced in any other 
way, for I would not ask my girls to 
adopt a uniform nor would they care 
to do so. They have not lost their 
individuality because of the different 
colors used and on the whole, it has 
created more favorable comment than 
anything we have undertaken for some 
time. Several other local firms at 
Lincoln are now inaugurating smocks 
also. 


“Another feature that I have made 
a part of the Courier office and which 
I charge to advertising expense, is a 
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fresh bouquet of flowers or blooming 
plant in the office at all times. I feel 
that we are well repaid in the inspira- 
tion and cheerfulness that’ these 
flowers radiate. My philosophy is 
that our places of business should be 
even more attractive than our homes 
as most of us spend more hours each 
day at our offices than at our homes. 
These ideas I do not term hobbies but 
good advertising like the smile in 
the voice over the telephone. 


“T do believe in hobbies and ride 
mine as much as time permits. I 
have a registered kennel at my home 
at Lincoln, Illinois, known as Coral 
Gables Kennel and raise German 
Shepherds and Samoyedes, or Police 
Dogs and Siberian Sledge Dogs. Their 
weleome as I reach home at night 
has been a source of great joy and 
comfort, particularly since the death 
of my husband. They help me forget 
that some prominent society bud’s 
name was misspelled or that Mr. Ad- 
vertiser’s ad was omitted, that Mrs. 
Smith stopped her paper or any of 
the other mishaps arising almost 
daily in the conduct of a newspaper.” 


Lincoln Star Has Book Review 


“Books” is the title of a new triple 
half column space in the Lincoln (Il1.) 
Star, which purports to be a “con- 
scientious guide to worth-while books 
in modern literature, with book notes, 
comments, reviews, and notices of 
books to appear.” The column is to 
appear every Saturday and is edited 
by William H. Beatty, city editor. The 
venture is being made in a community 
of less than 13,000 people. 


A Valuable Periodical 


“The United States Publisher is a 
very valuable perodical for the trade. 
Ours is read with interest each is- 
sue.’ Miss Mary Davidson, of the 


Carthage (Ill.) Republican, has writ- 
ten us thus. 


OFFICE OF LINCOLN (ILL.) COURIER WITH OFFICE GIRLS IN SMOCKS 


Reading from left to right they are: 


Lena Wertheim, Circulation Man- 


ager; Dolly Esders, Society Editor; Frances Eisele, Manager Business Dept. 
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GRANDDAUGHTER OF 
EDITOR WINS PRIZE 
OF $750 FROM LEGION 


Miss Elizabeth Shankland, daughter 
of K. M. Shankland, who at one time 
was connected with the Watseka (IIl.) 
Republican, and granddaughter of the 
late B. F. Shankland who formerly 
was owner and editor of that paper, 


ELIZABETH SHANKLAND 
Winner of American Legion Contest 


won the first prize, a $750-scholarship, 
in the national essay contest conduct- 
ed by the American Legion. The 
theme of the essay. was the relation 
of the American Legion to the United 
States. Constitution. Miss Shankland 
is a junior in high school. 

The presentation of the state medal 
and the national prize was a rather 
spectacular event in Watseka at which 
national and state officials of the 
Legion spoke. The affair was en- 
livened by music from the high school 
band and the drum corps of Kan- 
kakee, and the Watseka Post mem- 
bers: and the high school students at- 
tended in a body. 


Miss Shankland is the third genera- 
tion of Shanklands to contribute to 
the columns of the Watseka Republican 
as her father, K. M. Shankland, has at 
times assisted in the management of 
the. paper. Incidentally, she ‘is the 
fifth generation of Shanklands of 
whom mention has*been made in the 
columns of ‘that paper. Its files fifty 
years ‘back record at times the activ- 
ities of her great-grandfather Kendall 
Shankland and her great greatgrand- 
father David Shankland. 


During her freshman year in high 
school Miss Shankland won a high 
school medal awarded every year for 
the: best essay on idealism. She is a 
musician of unusual ability and it is 
her- ambition to become a concert 
pianist. The scholarship which she 
has? won will assist her materially in 
realizing this ambition. 

It is eight years since B. F. Shank- 
land, grandfather of Elizabeth, wrote 
“30”, after a long and honorable ed- 
itorial career. His forty years of 
writing gave distinction to a number 


of country newspapers, particularly 
the Watseka Republican, which he 
owned at the time of his death. He 
was contemporary with such old 
timers of Illinois as Stevens of the 
Paxton Record, Holt of the Kankakee 
Gazette, Clark of the Pontiac Sentinel, 
Warner of the Hoopeston Chronicle, 
all now deceased, and Carter of the 
Onarga Review. Late in life Mr. Shank- 
land and his wife took into their home 
their granddaughter Elizabeth, whose 
mother had died. As Mr. and Mrs. 
Shankland were both lovers of litera- 
ture, the child grew up in an atmos- 
phere of books, refinement, and high 
ideals. Here is the essay: 

Typically American, in that it rep- 
resents every phase and walk of Amer- 
ican life, how better could the Amer- 
ican Legion express itself than by first 
determining to uphold and defend the 
constitution of its country, and the 
government for which it stands? The 
main purpose of the American Legion 
as understood by the people, is to pre- 
serve this government against all 
dangers that threaten its future exist- 
ence. 

Some government officials, after they 
have been sworn into office and have 
given their oath to uphold the consti- 
tution, are heard to make such re- 
marks as “We have outgrown the con- 
stitution”; “To hell with the constitu- 
tion’; “The constitution is extinct.” 


If that is the attitude of those who, 
of all people, should be loyal to their 
government; how long will it take for 
this feeling of discontent to spread 
among the populace? It is this social 
unrest that the American Legion pur- 
poses to combat, to preserve our con- 
stitutional form of government. 


Think what this constitution guar- 
antees us: religious freedom, a civil 
liberty, freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, security of individual life, 
popular education and universal fran- 
chise. 


It would not be. until we were with- 
out these things, that we would realize 
what they mean to us. These are the 
things which the Legion has pledged 
itself to preserve and keep safe for 
us. 


Without a constitution, this country 
would be no better than ancient Ger- 
many with its three hundrd or more 
tiny states. We would be fighting and 
quarreling among ourselves just as 
they were. It is to guard against such 
internal discord that the Legion. was 
organized. 


Every boy who went across, what- 
ever his feelings of resentment with 
his government for sending him away 
from his home and all he loved best, 
to go to France to risk his life and 
probably lose it, came back from that 
“hell on earth’ with a broader and 
more serious outlook on life and a last- 
ing love and appreciation of country 
and government. 


Becoming one of the strongest, if not 
the strongest factors in America, they 
saw clearly the menace to the govern- 
ment through social agitation, and 
their thoughts naturally turned first 
to the defense of that constitution and 
government, which had become so dear 
to them. They realized now what the 
government meant to them. They un- 
derstood now that “The Flag and the 
Constitution have traveled side by 
side. The fundamentals of the consti- 
tution and the symbols of the Flag are 


co-essential. They will stay up or go 
down together.” 

The American Legion of the United 
States of America, has dedicated it- 
self to the preservation and safe guard- 
ing of American ideals, as expressed 
in the constitution. 


IOWA GIRL POETESS ig 
ATTENDS NEBRASKA U. 


Miss Catherine Elizabeth Hanson. 
poetess and writer from Iowa, is at- 
tending the University of Nebraska 
as a freshman this year in the School 
of Arts and Sciences. Previous to 
this she was a newspaper reporter and 
a display advertisement writer on the 
Morningside News of Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

Miss Hanson has been .writing for 
a number of years and has had her 
material published in some of the 
largest dailies in the United States 
and Canada. She is 23 years old. 

During the World War Miss Han- 
son received from the government a 
National Four Minute Certificate of 
Honor awarded to her for work at a 
National Four Minute Man. She 
wrote speeches and articles in behalf 
of the various war loans and victory 
drives. She has also received letters 
from Woodrow Wilson, David Lloyd 
George and other famous personages. 

Miss Hanson also has in her pos- 
session a silver Treasury “Medal 
awarded her by the government for 
patriotic services. This medal <is 
made of captured Cerman cannon. | 

Miss Hanson is known to poets and 
writers throughout the United States. 
She is also known to Jacques Thibaud, 


CATHERINE HANSON 
lowa Postess, Lincoln, Nebr. 


famous French violinist, to Walter 
Gieseking, famous pianist, and to Ed- 
gar Howard, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, * Washington, D. C., and 
many others of note, including Fritz 
Leiber and Robert B. Mantell. 


Her latest poem, and one which the 
critics pronounce as one of her best, 
is entitled “Like A Tree”. This young 
and promising young authoress began 
writing at the age of fourteen when 
many other girls are found playing 
with their dolls. 


a 
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300 ENJOY WASHINGTON 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE 


Three hundred newspapermen and 
women went to school on the, Univer- 
sity of Washington campus at Seattle, 
February 25, 26, and 27, when the 
Fourteenth Annual Newspaper Insti- 
tute was in session. The attendance 
bettered the record of last year, which 
was only two hundred. 

Each newspaper owner who attend- 
ed the Institute was presented with 
a copy of “Newspaper Laws of Wash- 
ington”, a book compiled by E. L. 
Skeel, .attorney. for ,the Washington 
Press Association, and just published 
by the Association. 

The Institute opened officially with 
a smoker, Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary .25, at the Faculty Men’s Club 
house on the University campus. The 
University of Washington Glee Club 
of thirty members gave its entire con- 
cert program. 

Regular sessions and round table 
discussions began Friday morning, 
_ with .an address by Fred Wiman, 
Seattle Western Engraving and Color- 
type Company, “Illustrating the Coun- 
try newspaper.” 

Clair McCabe, in the circulation de- 
partment of the Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer, gave a talk on newspaper in- 
surance as a public service. 

J. M. Stoddard, editor and pub- 
lisher, The Empire Press, Waterville, 
discussed the ideal country newspa- 
per. Mr. Stoddard said: “Before we 
can have the ideal country weekly, 
we must have the ideal country editor, 
a highly-trained man, capable of rais- 
ing the profession of journalism to 
the same levels as other professions. 

H. J. Campbell, editor, the Colum- 
bian, Vancouver, closed the morning 
sessions with a talk on ‘“‘A Year After 
My Newspaper Contest,’ in which he 
deplored some contest methods that 
are not followed up with the offering 
of a really good newspaper that sells 
itself alone without the necessity of 
contests. 

Friday afternoon was given over to 
talks by L. D. Angevine, editor, the 
Argus, Mount Vernon, who spoke on 
“The market value of your newspa- 
per’, stressing especially the value of 
good will, location with a view to ex- 
pansion and agressiveness on the part 
of the editor; and Buell Felts, editor, 
the Spokane Valley Herald, Oppor- 
tunity, who spoke on “Giving the Ad- 
vertiser What He Wants.” 

Saturday morning was given over 
to a*round-table discussion of the co- 
operation between city and country 
printers, and was led by Bert L. 
Swezea, of the Pioneer Printing Com- 
pany, Seattle; John H. Reid, editor 
and publisher of the University Dis- 
trict ‘Herald, Seattle;. and O. H. 
Woody, editor and publisher of the 
Independent, Okanogan. S. H: Lewis, 
editor, the Lynden Tribune, gave -a 
om on “Graft, Grafters, and Graft- 
ng.” 

Dean Eric W. Allen, of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, concluded the sessions 
with a-talk on “The Professional 
Side.” The following resolution was 
adopted. for M. lL. Spencer, Dean 
School of Journalism, University of 
Washington. ; 

“To. Dean M. L. Spencer of the 
School of Journalism we extend a spe- 
cial acknowledgement of his valuable 
assistance and for his guidance and 


wise counsel in the work of the Asso- 
ciation and in our private affairs. In 
Dean Spencer’s resignation from the 
secne of his activities during the past 
seven years, now that he is resigning 
from the deanship of the school, we 
Wish to send with him the sincere, 
heartfelt, and unanimous good wishes 
of every member of this Association.” 


BLUE ISLAND PAPER 
ADDS OTIS TO STAFF 


In keeping with its policy of produc- 
ing a larger and more complete news- 
paper, the Blue Island (Ill.) Sun- 
Standard has added to its news and 
editorial staff F. Selwyn Otis, Iowa 
newspaperman. Mr. Otis, of England- 
Holland descent, is a native of El- 
kader, Iowa, a graduate of Iowa State 
College where he took up Journalism 
for two years and has since had ex- 
perience on several of the leading 
newspapers in his native state. He 
is 25 years of age, single, of pleasing 
personality and courteous manner. 

The editorial control and manage- 
ment of the Sun-Standard remains in 
the hands of Myron S. Jones and 
Homer B. Clemmons, as has been the 
case since January 1, 1922. 

During those four years the Sun- 
Standard has made a remarkable ad- 
vancement in every way. The addi- 
tion of Mr. Otis to the staff will give 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Clemmons an Op- 
portunity to work out plans for even 
greater progress that lack of time has 


F. SELWYN OTIS 
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prevented them from carrying out be- Who Has Taken a Position with the 


fore this. 


Sun-Standard, Blue Island, HI. 


Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Sprinpfield, Illinois 


300 fine, cheery rooms with bath and running ice water 
All equipment new and of the best. » Dining Room and Cafeteria 
service at moderate prices. 


RATES: 


Single $2.50 to $4.00. Double $4.50 to $7.00 


FINEST HOTEL IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
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Take the 
Scenic St. Lawrence Route 
to the Meeting of the 
Press Congress of the World 


Geneva, Switzerland 
SEPTEMBER 14 TO 18, 1926 


Average of 3 Sailings a Week from Montreal—Quebec by Cana 
dian Pacific Ships to Liverpool, Southampton, Glasgow, 
Cherbourg, Antwerp, or Hamburg. 
‘‘Empress’’ Ships Sail from Quebee. 
Monoclass Cabin Ships from Montreal. 
Make your reservations now and secure space desired at the 
price you wish to pay. 
Full Information, Descriptive Literature, Reservations may be 
obtained from 
H. L. WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
Tllinois Press Association 
Springfield, Illinois 
or 


_ R.S. Elworthy 
Steamship General Agent 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


71 E. Jackson Boul. 
Chicago 


z ~ 


“CALUMET REGION TODAY” 
' ISSUED BY THE RECORD 


“The Calumet Region Today,” a 64 
page highly illustrated booklet describ- 
ing a wonderful factory district lo- 
cated on the shores of Lake Michigan, 
south of Chicago, has been issued by 
the Calumet Record and nearly all of 
‘the 25,000 copies sold. This is the 
second publication of the kind the 
Record has turned out, the other being 
issued four years ago in honor of the 
paper’s twenty-fifth anniversary. The 
pictures shown of the Calumet indus- 
trial district, one of the greatest of 
‘its kind in the world, are excellent, 
the descriptive matter interesting, and 
‘the booklet as a whole one upon which 


" 


-4t would be difficult to improve. 
~The Calumet Record is now in its 


twenty-ninth year and is still under 
the same management and.very much 
Henry W. 


in the family, as it were. 


Lee is owner, editor and publisher 


and three sons are identified with him. 
William R. Lee is managing editor, 
‘Everett M. Lee industrial editor, and 
Henry W. Lee., who is a commercial 
artist, frequently does art work for 


the paper’s special features. 


The paper, styled “America’s first 


local industrial newspaper,” is unique 


in several respects, among these being 


the publication every week of a list 
of the industries of this region and 
their products which is cross indexed 
so that anyone who wishes can find 


'what he wants and where to get it. 


| This list, which is now being revised, 
includes nearly 500 industries located 
| in the Calumet region. 
| piece to this is the industrial depart- 


A companion 


'ment which runs on the same page. 
Correspondents at the various plants 


send in each week the local news of 
the employes, 
additions to the buildings, 
| ilar 
|_ make the paper a sort of weekly plant 
| organ for the contributing organiz- 


in personnel, 
and sim- 
This service tends to 


changes 


items. 


ations. In addition to these, a very 


| thorough real estate page is printed 


and local news from the various com- 
munities in the field. The main fea- 


| tures every week are columns on vya- 


rious big regional industrial matters, 


such as buildings, orders, fires, acci- 
dents, etc. A comprehensive financial 


column covers the dividend payment, 


'refinancing plans, bond issues, etc. 


Jimplecute, Texas Paper, Sold 
Purchase of the Jefferson Weekly 


Jimplecute, third oldest Texas news- 


| papr, by the News Messenger Publish- 


ing Company, was announced Febru- 


ary 11, by the Marshall Messenger and 
Marshall Morning News. 

The Jimplecute has been merged 
with the Jefferson Journal, which will 
be published semi-weekly in Jefferson. 

The Jimplecute’s history is closely 
interwoven with development of East 
Texas. In the days when Jefferson 
‘was the terminus for Red River water 
traffic it was published as a daily, be- 
/coming a weekly later. Ward Taylor, 
Widely known Texas editor, was its 


founder 61 years ago, and his daugh- 
ter, Miss M. I. Taylor, succeeded him 
in the editorship. The Taylor family 
jhas conducted the newspaper continu- 
ously for 61 years, 


, ployes, 
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WILLIAM R. LEE 
Managing Editor, Calumet Record 
Chicago, III. 


Training Proofreaders. 


Our annual this past year was filled 
with typographical and proofreading 
errors. The proofreaders were con- 
scientious but lacked training. Can 
you suggest some practical method by 
which this training can be given this 
year’s staff? 


I am interested, too, in practical ex- 
ercises by which good copyreading 
methods may be taught. The stories 
in our paper lack conciseness causing 
much material to be crowded out.—H. 
S., Chicago. 

A practical course by which efficient 
proofreaders may be trained is “Exer- 
cises in Proofreading” which may be 
obtained from The John C. Winston 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Adele M. Smith 
is the author. The price is 85 cents. 


Prof. Blair Converse, Department of 
Journalism, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, has prepared an efficient series 
of exercises that do much to develop 
competent copyreaders. 

—Scholastic Hditor. 


Wanted, Job Foreman 


Wanted, foreman for job department 
composing room in shop with nine em- 
connected with a large city 
daily. Must be A-1 job printer. H-13, 
U. S. Publisher. 


Situation Wanted 


Reporting or advertising position 
sought by young man of 23 years who 
has considerable general experience 
on his father’s paper and three years 
in journalism at university, where he 
worked on make-up, ads and machine 
on daily paper. A-28, U. S. Publisher. 


J. E. McCracken, who bought a half 
interest in the McCormick, (S. C.) 
Messenger in 1903 and was actively 
engaged in its publication up to the 
time his health failed, died February 
9, aged 74. He was a part owner of 
the Aiken Recorder for fifteen years 
preceding his connection with the 
Messenger, 
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““LINE’’ CONTRIBUTORS 
SPEAK AT PRESS MEET 


Newspapers recently received their 
share of attention at a meeting of the 
Illinois Woman’s Press Association in 
Chicago. The evening’s program, 
March 4, was given over to contrib- 
utors to columns of Chicago papers. 
W. C. McGee was the first speaker. 
He introduced the other speakers, 
“Anchusa” (Mrs. Vibe K. Spicer), for 
many years a contributor to “the 
Line’ of the Chicago Tribune even 
back during the years of Bert Taylor’s 
reign, and “Mel-O’D’” who admitted 
that he used to help Dick Little with 
“the Line” and who now pholosophizes 
in the Chicago Evening American. 
“Mel-O’D” (Melvin O. Dryfus), speak- 
ing after Mrs. Spicer of ‘the “old 
Line” was appropriately representa- 
tive of the “new Line.’ Both spoke 
informally (even chattily), but there 
was a difference: Mrs. Spicer spoke 
in sentences; Mr. Dryfus spoke with 
exclamation marks and interrogation 
points; Mrs. Spicer’s audience laughed 


with her; Mr. Dryfus laughed with 
his audience. 
And then, Mrs. Spicer, with the 


gaiety of having lived, told one of her 
poems—a light, frivolous thing in 
which the narrator preferred Piggly- 
Wiggly to Wriggly; and Mr. Dryfus, 
with all the seriousness of youth, re- 
cited his prose-poem, accompanying 
himself on the piano, of a dreamer 
and of what he thinks in the twilight, 
when the fire burns low and the wind 
shrieks out-of-doors. 


Mrs. J. M. Miller had arranged the 
program which also included Miss 
Elva Chrysler, soprano, and Miss 
Helen Ross, pianist. 


Death of Retired Editor 


Emery I. Neff, for many years editor 
of the Rochelle (Ill.) Register, died 
March 2, at Rochelle. He had suffered 
from heart trouble for some time. 
Born in Mt. Morris, October 2, 1861. 
he spent his boyhood on the farm of 
his father and received his schooling 
in public schools and at Rock River 
Seminary, now Mt. Morris College. In 
1894 he bought the Leaf River Mirror 
which he edited until 1902 when he 
was elected Superintendent of Schools 
of Ogle County. At the expiration of 
one term he purchased the Rochelle 
Register, he and Mrs. Neff operating 
that paper from 1907 until January 1, 
1926, when they retired from active 
business. 


Out on Technicality 


Failing in his effort to have Judge 
Emanuel Eller, of the Criminal Court, 
Chicago, expunge a writ of habeas 
corpus on which Arthur Lorenz, for- 
mer editor of the Chicago Staats Zei- 
tung, was released from a jail sentence 
for libeling the American legion, At- 
torney General Oscar Carlstrom an- 
nounced he would ask the Supreme 
Court for a writ of mandamus to com- 
pel the expunction of the habeas cor- 
pus writ. Lorenz was fined $1.00 and 
sentenced to jail for six months. Af 
ter paying the fine he set up the con- 
tention that the jail sentence was not 
applicable since the law provided for 
a fine or a sentence, and he was re- 
leased, 
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A LINOTYPE 
will make your paper pay 


BasED on the experience of 


many hundreds of publishers, 
the Linotype Company has 
. worked out a plan for financ- 
ing the purchase of a Lino- 
type and putting asmall-town 
newspaper on a paying basis. 
~ You can secure a copy of this 
plan by addressing the nearest 


Linotype A gency. 


Papers with Linotypes are 
usually profitable. Papers 
without Linotypes usually — 
aren’t. Look around you 
and see if that rule doesn’t 
hold true. 


Cou LINOTYPE“) 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANYS 
Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO . 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


510.26.8-/ 


DISPLAY SET IN THE NEW NARCISS SERIES, NOW BEING CUT FOR THE LINOTYPE, BODY IN CASLON OLD FA 
* 
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HAPPENINGS ALONG THE PACIFIC COAST. 


By W. Leon Roper, 
Greek Paper at Berkeley 

Claiming the distinction of being 
“the only Greek newspaper published 
in English,” a new 
twice-a-month 
publication has 
made its appear- 
ance at Berkeley, 
Cait 

The new paper, 
which is named 
The Mercury, ex- 
plains that it is 
to be a political, 
literary, and _ so- 
cial review. 

It is published 
by” Lazarus’ “A. 
Lazarides and Ar- 
thur Democas at 


; 2302 Ellsworth 
W: Leon Roper Street, Berkeley, 
Cal. Democas is 


business manager and Lazarides, ed- 
itor. George Pappas is secretary of 
the organization. Subscription price 
is $3 a year in the United States and 
$5 in foreign countries. 


The first issue, which appeared re- 
cently, carried a large amount of ad- 
vertising, mostly of Greek firms. It 
uses ready prints, but also contains a 
great deal of original editorial matter. 
In a front page editorial, Editor La- 
zarides attacks the policies of Mus- 
solini in dealing with Greece and calls 
him an enemy of liberty. 


Glendale—C. C. Emerson and L. I. 
Slaughter and associates have leased 
a building at Magnolia Avenue and 
Hollywood Way, where they will in- 
stall a publishing plant and establish 
a newspaper. Mr. Emerson was for- 
mer manager of the Leighton Press of 
San Francisco. 


Oxnard—An attack of insomnia has 
caused the resignation of Denton 
Crow as vice-president of the Daily 
Tribune Publishing Company. He has 
entered a sanitarium at San Fran- 
cisco. Virgil Wyatt, president of the 
company, is taking charge of The 
Tribune and will continue as editor. 


San Diego—George Olden Potts, 
police reporter for the San Diego 
Union for two years, died recently 
after an illness of ten months said to 
have resulted from his service with 
the A. EK. F. during the World War. 
He began his newspaper career as a 
boy in the mechanical department of 
the Philadelphia North American. He 
was 40 years old at the time of his 
death. 


Santiago Enclis of Ensenada, a 
young Mexican newspaper correspond- 
ent, is making a study of Mexican 
labor conditions in Southern Cal- 
ifornia and lower Arizona. He is 
writing for two large Spanish lan- 
suage papers, the Heraldo Americano, 
Said to be the largest Spanish news- 
paper in Los Angeles, and the Echo 
de Belvedere, one of the largest pa- 
pers in Mexico City, Old Mexico. He 
recently visited Brawley, El Centro, 
and Calexico, Calif., and will next go 
to Tucson, Ariz. 


Ontario, California 


Three Tips to Reporters 


The Daily Report, at Ontario, Calif., 
recently printed a series of interviews 
on “The Favorite Sports of Local Min- 
isters.” The ministers were inter- 
viewed by telephone. As many preach- 
ers do not attend the theatre or par- 
ticipate in the usual amusements, the 
subject proved an interesting one. 


Hobbies of local attorneys also 
proved an interesting series. A _ re- 
porter for the Daily Report found that 
one attorney wrote love poems for 
magazines, another flew his own air- 
plane and practiced chalktalking, a 
third operated a sugar farm in Mexico, 
and a fourth spent his spare time 
studying genealogy and history. 


In a small city, transfer companies 
should be asked for the names of per- 
sons coming in and moving out. A 
new resident is always worth a short 
item. It often means a new subscriber 
for the paper. 


Parks Jailed for Contempt 


Norman H. Parks, editor of the Holt- 
ville (Calif.) Tribune, whose editorial 
entitled “Judicial Bolshevism,” result- 
ed in his conviction on January 22, 
last, on a charge of contempt of court, 
surrendered hims<lf to the sheriff of 
Imperial county on February 20, and 
started serving the five days’ jail sen- 
tence imposed upon him by Judges Ira 
F. Thompson of Los Angeles; George 
R. Freeman of Riverside, and Lacey 
Jennings of San Diego. Parks’ penalty 
also included a $500 fine. 


The San Mateo Daily News-Leader 
has been sold to the San Mateo Daily 
Times and the papers consolidated by 
Horace W. Amphlet. The News-Lead- 
er was the pioneer paper, having been 
established in 1914. The Times was 
established as a daily but a year ago. 


S. D. Berk, publisher of the Bur- 
lingame Times, has purchased the 
Morning Star and consolidated the 
papers. E. C. Rogers, who sells the 
Star, stated in his announcement that 
the sale was due to the determination 
of the merchants of Burlingame to 
have but one newspaper, and that a 
representative one. : 


The Third District Court of Appeal 
on February 3 denied the writ of re- 
view sought by Alfred Lindsley, Eu- 
reka editor, sentenced to 1000 days in 
jail for contempt of court growing 
out of newspaper articles published 
by him pending his trial in Humboldt 
County. on a charge of criminal libel. 
This action by the court meant that 
he would have to serve the remainder 
of his sentence or pay a fine of $2000. 


Major Rollin G. Walkinson of Mon- 
terey, has been placed in charge of 
publicity for the state fish and game 
department. He will have charge also 
of reports on pollution of streams. 
The appointee formerly was head of 
the commercial fisheries department 
at Monterey. He has been editor of 
the Salinas Evening Index and the 
Monterey Herald. 
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TOWN GROWS FROM 100 
TO 10,000 SINCE KEFFER 
STARTED PAPER IN 1911 


Frank M. Keffer, new president of 
the Southern California Editorial As- 
sociation, is a native of Ligonier, Pa. 
He broke into newspaper work in 1898 
when he covered the Phillipine cam- 
paign for the Pittsburgh Leader as a 


“FRANK M. KEFFER™ 


Pennsylvania 
Infantry. He 


member of the Tenth 
Regiment Volunteer 
went to California in 1911 and es- 
tablished the Van Nuys News in a 
new town in the midst of a great 
47,000 acre grain field in the San Fer- 
nando Valley. Today that grain field 
is a highly developed agricultural and 
residential section and is a part of 
the city of Los Angeles. The News 
has been one of the big factors in the 
growth of the Van Nuys community 
from less than 100 population in 1911 
to a modern city of close to 10,000 peo- 
ple in 1926. 


Mr. Keffer has built up one of the 
most successful semi-weekly newspa- 
pers in California and has been its 
editor since the paper was founded. 
He says that he pioneered the develop- 
ment of classified advertising in the 
weekly and semi-weekly field and that 
today the Van Nuys News ‘carries 
more than a page of this advertising 
each issue at a very profitable rate. 


In 1920 Walter Mendenhall, formerly 
owner and publisher of the Burlington 
Junction Post in Missouri, became as- 
sociated with Mr. Keffz:r as a half 
owner and business manager of the 
Van Nuys Publishing Co. This part- 
nership has made a live wire team 
and a winning combination. 


Mr. Keffer, besides being a member 
of business and fraternal organizations 
and a director of the Van Nuys Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is identified with a 
number of important business enter- 
prises in Van Nuys. Last summer he 
took a well-earned vacation and tour- 
ed Europe with Mrs. Keffer. 


Officials of the California Bank an- 
nounce that Mr. Keffer has been added 
to the advisory board of the California 
Bank branch at Van Nuys. 
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Tse National Book Sewing Machine 
(Uses Straight Needles) 


JOSEPH E. SMYTH COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: Eastern Office: 
130-136 N. Campbell Ave. 1133 Broadway 
Chicago, III. New York, N. Y. 
Southern Agents: Pacific Coast Agents: 
J. H. Schroeter & Bro. Norman F. Hall Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. San Francisco, Calif. 
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Envelopes 


ESTERN STATES SERVICE in “Fastener” 

Y envelopes is exceptionally broad. Two whole 

pages of our Price List No. 28 are devoted to clasp 

envelopes and string-fastener envelopes in suitable 

stocks and special service in attaching fasteners to all 
sizes and kinds of our regular stock envelopes. 


That’s only one of the countless helps offered by this 
marvel-book of envelope economies. 


Get your free copy and learn all about the Service 
that carries twenty million envelopes in stock | 
—over 600 kinds—ready for instant shipment. 


Ask for Free Price List No. 28 and 
“Worth While Envelope News’ 


CIC TN Fon chnton 
ate S (Ferry Sts 


Milwaukee 


Envelope Co, wisconsin 


i 
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One Hundred 
New Printing Jobs 
For You! 


I’ you want to get new business every 

month of the year, from nine different 

lines of trade, send for our blotter service 
now. 


We have prepared illustrations and 
live selling copy for nine different series 
of 12 blotters. 


To help you sell them we will furnish, 
free of charge, a large folder which shows 
each series complete. And with each 
folder we will also send three of the 
actual blotters, printed and ready for 
your customer’s name. 


A comprehensive instruction pamphlet ac- 
companies the folder and sample blotters, too. 
It tells how to sell the series to new accounts 
and how other printers have secured big busi- 
ness through their use. 


All of these you can have with each set of 
12 electrotypes, and the copy to use with them, 
at the special price of $10 a set. The only 
proviso is that you order one ream or more of 
blotting paper with each set of electros. 


Tear out this advertisement. Check the 
lines of business you can sell. Write your 
name on the margin and mail to us. The fold- 
ers will be sent to you immediately. © You 
needn’t order the cuts until you’ve sold the job. 
Let’s hear from you today. 


One of the 12 Illustrations for the “Shoes” Series 


The Complete Series 


Insurance Furniture Haberdashery 
Hardware Coal and Ice Tailoring 
Drug Store Jewelry Shoes 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines St. 
Chicago 


[eves sie rt hs ine 
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Deaths Among the Fraternity 


PUBLISHER’S BEQUEST 
BENEFITS KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City beame the beneficiary 
of the income of the $8,000,000 estate 
of William Rockhill Nelson and the 
William Rockhill Nelson Trust became 
an actuality with the death of Mrs. 
Laura Nelson-Kirkwood, in Baltimore, 
February 27. According to the provi- 
sions of Colonel Nelson’s will, the Kan- 
sas City Star, founded in 1880, and 
all of the journalistic holdings of its 
founder, are to be sold within two 
years from the date of Mrs. Kirk- 
wood’s death and the proceeds from 
the sale are to become a fund for the 
purchase of works of art “which will 
contribute to the enjoyment of the pub- 
lic generally and to remain for all 
time in Kansas City.” Irwin Kirk- 
wood, the present editor, and others 
active in the management of the paper 
under the present arrangement are 
mentioned as possible purchasers. 
This group includes the general man- 
ager, A. F. Seested; the managing 


editor, R. E. Stout; the assistant man- 
aging editor, George B. Longan; the 
associate editor, H. J. Haskell, and 


the advertising manager, J. T. Barrons. 


Dr. Stratton B. Brooks, of Missouri, 
Dr. E. H. Lindley, of Kansas, and Dr. 
William B. Bizzell, of Oklahoma, presi- 
dents of the state universities in their 
respective states, met March 1 to ap- 
point the trustees of the estate who 
are to be responsible to the board 
which made their appointments and 
to their successors in the event of the 
death of'one or more of them. The 
trustees upon whom final choice rested 
are: J. C. Nichols, nationally known 
city planner and consultant; William 
Volker, manufacturer and_philan- 
thropist, and Herbert V. Jones, prop- 
erty realtor, all of Kansas City. The 
members of the board have expressed 
themselves as being anxious that the 
standards and ideals of the Star be 
protected while at the same time Mr. 
Nelson’s life-long dream of a wonder- 
ful art center in Kansas City be ful- 
filled. 


In addition to the Kansas City Star, 
there are other properties to be dis- 
posed of which will bring the total 
fund up to approximately $10,000,000. 
The income from the entire amount 
will be used solely for the purchase of 
art works and reproductions, since 


provision for the purchase of a site 


and for the erection of a _ building 
Suitable to house the art treasures 
Was made in the wills of Mrs. Kirk- 
wood and of her mother, Mrs. Nelson. 
The estate of Mrs. Kirkwood, amount- 


ing to $2,000,000, is bequeathed to her 


husband for his lifetime. He is named 


as executor and is to serve without 
bond, handling the estate “as he may 


see fit” and investing or re-investing 
“in such manner as he may deem 
prudent.” The family home, Oak Hall, 
will go to Mr. Kirkwood at whose 
death it will be razed, unless it has 
previously been disposed of, to pre- 
vent its later disuse. The Nelson farm, 


in Sni-A-Bar township, which was one 
of the Nelson hobbes, will be contin- 
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ued as a demonstration farm for nine- 
teen years longer. 


Mrs. Kirkwood, the only child of the 
great editor and his wife, was born 
February 14, 1883, in Kansas City. 
Although much of her girlhood was 
spent in school and in travel Mrs. 
Kirkwood was the companion and 
chum of her father and from this as- 
sociation she gained an insight into 
the editor’s ideals and into his hopes 
for the future, which embodied the 
carrying on of the Star, as an enter- 
prise for civic welfare and the founda- 
tion of a great art center in Kansas 
City, the home of his newspaper enter- 
prise. In 1905 Laura Nelson married 
Irwin Kirkwood from Baltimore and 
with her husband settled in Kansas 
City, centering her interests in the 
Star and in the 1750 acre farm out- 
side the city. With the death of Mr. 
Nelson in 1915 Mrs. Kirkwood and 
her mother became trustees of the es- 
tate and in this capacity they “car- 
ried on” in a manner worthy of mem- 
bers of the Star family to whom was 
transmitted not only a great property 
but also a splendid ideal. Following 
Mrs. Nelson’s death in 1921, Mrs. 
Kirkwood became sole trustee for the 
estate and her husband became editor 
for the paper, the arrangement con- 
tinuing until her death. 


According to a recent announce- 
ment of the trustees the present ed- 
itorial policies of the Star and its per- 
sonnel and management will continue 
until such time as the properties shall 
be offered for sale as provided in Mr. 
Nelson’s will. 


Death of Reginald Wilson 

Reginald Wilson, legislative corre- 
spondent and political reporter for 
the New York Herald Tribune, died 
February 12, in a railroad station in 
Albany, while waiting to take a train 
to his home in New York. Mr. Wil- 
son’s newspaper career started in 1911 
when he went to work on the Minne- 
apolis Tribune. In 1913 he joined the 
City News Association in New York, 
later going to the Evening Sun as 
political writer, and remaining with 
the Munsey papers until the merger 
of the Herald and the Tribune when 
he became political writer and Albany 
correspondent for the Herald Tribune. 


Death of Veteran A. P. Man 

George G. Martin, 78, for 25 years 
a member of the Associated Press in 
New York, and before that time on the 
Chicago Tribune, the Helena (Mont.) 
Independent, the Chicago Evening 
Post, and the Milwaukee Sentinel, 
died February 25 in New York. 


Randolph, Lawyer-Editor, Dies 
Colonel Thomas Randolph, 58, as- 
sociate editor of the Charlottesville 
(Va.) Daily Progress, and a member 
of the bar, died February 18, of ap- 
oplexy. 


Kuhn Dies in Shanghai 
Bert L. Kuhn, former Chicago news- 
paper man, and well known Far East- 
ern correspondent, died February 20, 
from pneumonia, at Shanghai, China. 


Death of Brocklyn Editor 


Walter M. Oestreicher, 52, managing 
editor of the Brooklyn Daily Times, 
died February 18 at his home in Flat- 
bush, N. Y. Born in Vienna, Mr. Oes- 
treicher was educated in private schools 
and at the university in that city, com- 
ing to this country in 1893 as the rep- 
resentative of a syndicate of Austrian 
and German newspapers to cover the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. He remained 
to work for an American newspaper 
in Philadelphia, later joining the staff 
of the German Herold in New York, 
and subsequently becoming legislative 
correspondent in Albany for the Freie 
Presse, a German Daily in Brooklyn. 
In 1904 the Publishers’ Press, since 
become the United Press, hired him 
as cable editor; in 1907 he became 
Sunday and literary editor of the 
Brooklyn Citizen. After being made 
assistant city editor and later city ed- 
itor of that paper he went to the 
Brooklyn Times in 1913 remaining 
there until the time of his death. 


Colonel Johnston, Texan, Dies 


Col. R. M. Johnston, 76, veteran 
Houston newspaper man and at one 
time an important factor in Democrat- 
ic political circles, died February 28 
in Houston. Col. Johnston was ap- 
pointed to the United States Senate in 
1913 on the resignation of Senator 
Joseph Weldon Bailey of Texas. For 
years he was editor in chief and Presi- 
dent of the Houston Post. 


Retiring from active work in 1919, 
he remained as a member of the board 
of directors of the Post until the con- 
solidation of that paper with the Hous- 
ton Dispatch in 1924. At his death he 
was a member of the board of directors 
of the Houston Post-Dispatch. 


Col. Johnston was a_ native 
Georgia. He began his newspaper 
career in a printing shop in his home 
state. He was a veteran of the Con- 
federate Army and at one time Vice 
President of the Associated Press. 


of 


Death Calls Watson Sperry 

Watson R. Sperry, 83, retired jour- 
nalist, died February 13, at Hartford, 
Conn. He was managing editor of the 
New York Evening Post from 1875 to 
1881, proprietor of the Wilmington, 
(Del.) News from 1882 to 1900, and 
from 1901 to 1908 he was on the staff 
of the Hartford Courant. He was 
United States Minister to Persia from 
1882 to 1893. 


Mollie Lannan, Lincoln, Dies 

Miss Mollie Lannan, 42, for the last 
eleven years identified with the busi- 
ness management of the Star, Lincoln, 
Tll., died March 5, of pneumonia, which 
developed following a major operation. 
Miss Lannan had been employed in 
Lincoln newspaper offices for twenty: 
five years. 


Death of Boston Publisher 
F. Percy Goss, 73, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Barnstable (Mass.)_ Pa- 
triot, and former correspondent of the 
Boston Herald, died at his home in 
Hyannis, Mass., February 15. 
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The Story of a Dollar 


We have made it a practice for several 
years to give the public information con- 
cerning the receipts and expenditures of the 
Illinois Central System in the simplest pos- 
We tell where each cent of the 
average dollar received comes from and 
where each cent of it goes. Herewith is 
presented that information for 1925 and 1924: 


sible form. 


WHERE THE DOLLAR CAME FROM 


Cents 

1925 1924 
Transportation of freight (1925—58,- 
207,077 tons; average distance per 
ton—255.84 miles; average rev- 
enue per ton per mile—0.921 cent. 
This compares with 0.925 cent av- 
erage revenue per ton per mile 

recetvedsin.1924)= 2-4). 235 es 74.05 73.21 


Transportation of passengers (1925 

—34,586,282 passengers; average 

distance per passenger—27.99 

miles; average revenue per pas- 

senger per mile—2.913 cents. This 

compares with 2.996 cents aver- 

age revenue per passenger per 

mileminwlO2 4)¥ see Sc ewe ees 522ml onl 
TransportavoneOtemall sis: meee se 1.38 1.38 
Transportation of expreSss................-... 2.18 2.02 
Sources related to freight service, 

such as demurrage and storage 

ANd especial SOTVICeie ene ee 0.45 0.40 
Siwitchines her vicem aes ar eee 1.12 1.12 
Sources related to passenger service, 

such as operation of parlor cars, 

excess! baggage, etc. ane 0.75 0.76 
Hotel, restaurant, dining and buffet 

service 
Station and train privileges and mis- 

cellaneous 
Rents of equipment, road, buildings 

and other property, joint facilities 

and miscellaneous income_............. Zane PRAT 
Income from corporate investments.. 1.55 1.50 


100.00 100.00 


WHERE THE DOLLAR WENT 


Cents 

1995> F192 

Maintenance of tracks, roadbed, 
buildings, bridges and other struc- 


tures: S22. See! Aes ee 14.16 “1847 
Maintenance of locomotives, freight 

and passenger cars and other 

equipment, 2-22... (bee ee 15.06 16.25 
Train, station and switching opera- 

tions and other’ transportation 

Service) je... eee eee 25.82 26.09 
Traffic agencies, compilation and is- 

suance of tariffs, miscellaneous 

traflic<expenses)... 2. ae eee ee 1.65 1.55 
Hotel, restaurant, dining and buffet 

Service ; 2.12) 2e2 ..... 2. 0.71 0.66 
Wuell (oe 22... eee! ee 6.13 7.20 
Salaries of clerks and other general 

officezemployes #2... 2a 1:25 1.28 
egalvexpenses: 222: ' eee ee 0.25 0.23 
Pension department expenses............ 0.24 0.22 
Salaries of general officers.................. 0.19 0.20 
Waluation: 6xpenses ...2 ae. saee ees 0.09 0.09 
Miscellaneous general expenses........ 0.38 0.37 
Depreciation and retirement of equip- 

Mente 2.2 ee ES a ee ee 5.74 5.48 
Loss, damage and casualties.............. 1.41 1.45 
Rent of equipment, leased lines, 

joint facilities and miscellaneous- 

FONtS:) 22.22ee cet, Be! ee ee aareee 2.94 2.25 
Interest on bonds and other interest 

charges *2:.e2e... |. ae eee Tbe 7.46 
Dividends on capital stock.................. 5.44 5.07 
ThaAXOS) =: :e0- =k pote eae eee eee pee 6.87 7.05 
Balance available for enlarging and 

improving the property...) 4.04 3.93 


100.00 100.00 


Constructive criticism and suggestions are 
invited. 


C. H. MARKHAM, 
President, Illinois Central System. 


CHICAGO, March 1, 1926. 
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Practical Advertising Talks 


(By Homer B. Clemmons, Advertising Manager, Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue Island, III.) 


ADVERTISING NUGGETS 


(Compiled by Homer B. Clemmons, 
Sun-Standard, Blue Island, IIl.) 

People are always interested in mer- 
chandising offerings, and like to read, 
study and plan on 
their future pur- 
chases. They will 
always follow the 
lead of a live 
wire” and will go 
a greater distance 
to trade atastore 
that shows enter- 
prise. An enter- 
prising merchant 
is one who is con- 
stantly striving 
to secure a great- 
er volume of busi- 
iness. To do this 
he must draw 
trade from every 
section of his 
trade territory. The largest volume 
or capacity turnover can be secured 
only by telling the public about the 
different merchandise offerings and by 
extending to the town and country 
folks a cordial invitation to visit the 
store often. Persistency in advertis- 
ing will quickly build for his business 
its greatest asset. 


H. B. Clemmons 


The swing of advertising from mag- 
azines to newspapers is a_ hopeful 
sign. It indicates that manufacturers 
finally are beginning to sense the fact 
that the real national advertising 
medium is the newspaper, 
including the country newspaper 
which goes right into the homes of 
‘the majority of American buyers. 


The newspaper that prints. that 
which is of interest to its readers, re- 
gardless of whether or not the print- 
ing of it may be beneficial to some one 
else, will not have any great difficulty 
in securing an advertising patronage. 


If advertising in your columns will 
sell merchandise your merchants will 
buy your space. If it will not do that 
there is no valid reason why they 
should buy it. 


The newspaper publisher who re- 
fuses to learn from the experience of 
anyone but himself usually flunks out 
before he has completed the course. 


Not all advertising is truthful, we’ll 
admit. But some perfectly good liars 
never advertise at ‘all—The Paper 
Book. 


Men seasoned in advertising avoid 
the mill stone of “human interest,” so- 


called, by dealing in facts above 
fancies. 


Locking the stable after the horse 
has been stolen is the same thing as 
investigating the circulation or adver- 
tising schemer after he gets away 
with the money. 


Wise advertising men avoid “clever- 
hess” like a burnt child the flame. 


obviously . 


A page of white space is worth fifty 
dollars to one man and five hundred 
dollars to another, depending on the 
intelligence exercised in its use. The 
same thing applies to an advertising 
cut service. Properly used a cut serv- 
ice igs as valuable to the publisher as 
a machine gun to a soldier on the fir- 
ing line, but both need intensive oper- 
ation if they are to be of value. 


A real estate firm should spend at 
least 15 per cent of the gross commis- 
sion on newspaper advertising because 
it will increase business. Advertising 
is the strongest spotlight in the world 
and no big venture can be a success 
without it—D. Bradlee Rich. 


There are holidays, and work days, 
and week days, and Sundays and 
other days for the people generally, 
but for the newspaper every day must 
be community service day if it is to 
be a successful newspaper. 

Advertising done by the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers of California has been 
so successful, according to a survey 
made by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, that foreign sales 
of American raisins have shown a 
steady and profitable increase, espe- 
cially in markets which had not been 
taught to use raisins until Sun-Maid 
began its campaign of education. 


One publisher makes it a_ point 
never to solicit an advertiser without 
having first written out the advertis- 
ing he proposes to sell. He finds that 
the best way to sell advertising is to 
have something to sell. 


He who whispers down a well of the 
goods he has to sell, never reaps the 
golden dollars, like him who climbs a 
tree and holiers. 


The British government has just 
been advised to spend $10,000 daily 
in advertising for a period of a year 
or more. An educational campaign 
to stimulate the marketing and con- 
sumption in Great Britain of food 
products from its possessions, in pref- 
erence to foreign products, is recom- 
mended by an advisory committee 
known as the Imperial Economic com- 
mittee. The committee was appointed 
by the government early in 1924, when 
the country at the general elections 
refused to consent to imperial prefer- 
ences through the operation of import 
duties on food products. 


Folks in business to stay in busi- 
ness must sooner or later get down to 
the business of advertising their 
business on a good business basis.— 
Inprint. 


Find the publisher who insists that 
his field is entirely different from that 
of other publishers, and you will, as 
a rule, find a publisher who is seeking 
an alibi for failure. 


To believe that a newspaper can per- 
sistently defy public responsibility 
without harming itself is to ignore 
American journalistic history.—Hditor 
and Publisher. 


SUCCESS OF DIRECT ADS 
BY MAIL DUE TO STEADY 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


“Cut the truth in half and it be 
comes a lie.” 
The quotation is from the house 


organ of a firm which specializes in 
direct mail advertising. On another 
page of the same house organ is an 
article setting forth the great success 
with direct mail advertising reported 
by the Newcomb-Endicott department 
store, one of the most noted in Detroit. 

The store manager compiled records 
of the results of newspaper and direct 
mail advertising, and made them pub- 
lic. This quotation is from the house 
organ, giving the figures: 

“First, they show facsimiles of two 
advertisements, run by them in De- 
troit mewspapers, which together 
secured about $2,000 of hat and dress 
sales. The advertising cost on the 
dress advertisement was 42%—vin 
other words, $436.63 of newspaper ad- 
vertising sold $1,023 of dresses. 
Pretty bad! 

“The hat advertisement cost $256.40 
and sold $963 of hats—advertising 
cost, 26.6%. Also bad. 

“Next, facsimiles of several printed 
letters are shown. One sold hat at 
15.5% advertising cost. That’s better! 
Three sold dresses at advertising costs, 
respectively, of 7%, 5.4% and 4.3%. 
These, of course, knock the newspaper 
costs galley west.” 

The house organ refers to the New- 
comb-Endicott house as “the famous 
department store.” How did it become 
famous? By mailing out multigraphed 
letters, or printed folders? Or was it 
by long and careful advertising in the 
newspapers, keeping the store and its 
service before the people day after 
day, until Newcomb-Endicott became a 
household word? 

Where did the manager get the list 
of women to whom he sent his direct- 
by-mail folders? From the city direc- 
‘ory, or was it from the list of cus- 
tomers whom the newspaper ads had 
brought to the store year after year, 
and who had been educated to appre- 
ciate the values the store offered? 

The fact is that through a long 
series of years that store has been edu- 
cating the public, through the news- 
papers, to appreciate its excellence, 
and to take at face value anything the 
management says about its goods and 
its service. It has built for itself a 
veritable pyramid of public familiar- 
ity with its quality and its sterling 
probity. Now, getting on top of that 
pyramid, and using it as the base for 
its leap, a bunch of direct mail is sent 
to the chosen customers of the store, 
and when the response is greater in 
proportion than the regular newspaper 
ads, the announcement is made that 
‘he “knock the newspaper costs galley 
west.” 

The announcement utterly ignores 
the years of patient effort which made 
possible the guick, intensive campaign 
by mail, and—well, read again the 
auotation from that house organ at the 
head of this editorial—Lions Club 
Magazine, 
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NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA’ 
NEW YORK 


Ay, aAaNNOUNGEMEeNnts. .« 


Gentlemen of the Press: 


The founders of this organization, just formed, feel 
a deep obligation and responsibility to the American 
Press. : To acquaint you with our objects, aims and 
aspirations, we come before you through the medium 
of this esteemed publication of the trade. 


We have organized for the purpose of making avail- 
able, to interested and qualified men and women, 
practical, intelligent, adequate training in newspaper 
work—news gathering, news writing, the ethics and 
traditions of the press. 


The instruction we offer is based on “The Copy 
Desk Method.” This is the first time copy desk meth- 
ods have been applied literally to training in newspaper 
writing. Our Course has been written to parallel the 
actual working conditions of newspaper editorial 
rooms Institute students will be given typical assign- 
ments to cover. These assignments will be examined 
by expert copy readers in the Institute’s editorial 
room, criticized, corrected and returned for the 
students’ future guidance. 


Newspaper work as it is conducted in New York 
City editorial rooms is the model around which our 
Course has been written. The texts and lectures were 
written by New York newspaper men. “The Copy 
Desk Method” faithfully reproduces the conditions 
under which New York staff writers work. 


The homestudy method, which brings this 1n- 
valuable training within the reach of every worthy, 
ambitious person, will be employed. 

Allied with us, as contributing lecturers, is a group 
of successful newspaper men now actively engaged in 
newspaper work, most of them in New York. Men 
in other centers will contribute viewpoints that do 
not arise in metropolitan fields. 


It is well-known that not every person 1s naturally 
adapted to a newspaper career. To enable each to 
determine his fitness in advance of taking our Course, 
we have prepared a Questionnaire, which every 
applicant for training 1s asked to use. The Question- 
naire contains a combined aptitude and literacy test. 
Applicants who fail to make a creditable showing 
on the test are urged to seek some vocation for which 
they are better fitted. 

Instruction in newspaper writing as actually prac- 
tised in editorial rooms has not heretofore been avail- 
able for home study. 

Every Editor can tell a story of how, with the limited 
time available, he has tried to teach untrained, but 
eager and ambitious young men and women the rudi- 


ments of the newspaper profession as it 1s practised— 
of how some of the most desirable talent has been 
dismissed because of inability to “catch on” and main- 
tain the pace that prevails in every busy newspaper 
ofice. Therefore, we believe we have an opportunity 
to be of genuine service to newspaper editors as well 
as to prospective newspaper men and women. 

We have no theories about “reforming” the press. 
Practical newspaper men ourselves, we are miterested 
primarily in disseminating the facts about news 
gathering and writing as actually accomplished. 

“We shall consider the newspaper just as it is,” runs 
the introduction to the Reporter’s Handbook of the 
Institute’s Course. “What it ought to be 1s not the 
concern of the beginner who prepares to enter news- 
paper work. He may take it or leave it: if he takes 
it, he must take it as he finds 1t.” 

We are concerned with the modern newspaper as 
it 1s, not as some people think it ought to be. 

We feel that our success in large degree depends 
upon the moral support and co;operation of the editors 
of the country. We are making a sincere effort to be 
of service. We want every editor in the country 
to know ail about our Course. 

Naturally it is not our thought to seek to sell you 
our course of instruction; we simply desire to acquaint 
you with it,so that you may form your own opinion 
of its value. 

We want every editor to have a copy of our book 
—“Newspaper Writing—Its Opportunities and Re- 
wards,” and our Questionnaire, which reveal our 
plans and purposes fully. You are cordially invited to 
use the’ coupon below to obtain a complimentary 
Press Copy of the book, and one of the Questionnaires. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 


nwt. aa) whee SU pan 2 9 ae ane 


PRESS REQUEST 
Newspaper Institute of America, Dept. 22, 
25 West 45th Street, New York 


Please send me a complimentary Press Copy of your illustrated] 
book which describes your new course in Practical Newspaper l 
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Writing—also a copy of your Questionnaire. I 
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Bringing in the Dollars 


(From Editor & Publisher) 

Get a list of the babies born, feature 
the new arrivals once a month, and 
box your greetings with advertise- 
ments from the various department 
stores, who will be only too glad to 
make known their baby supplies and 
their gifts for infants—R. L. Lurie, 
Grove Hall, Mass. 


If your paper prints a style letter 
watch it for mention of the latest in 
apparel and accessories of various 
sorts. Then give your department 
stores the opportunity of tying up with 
the letter in case they have the ar- 
ticles mentioned in stock or are ex- 
pecting them in soon.—E. D. Shaffer, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


This is the seventy-fifth anniversary 
for the manufacture of ice cream for 
commercial purposes. Be prepared and 
capitalize on the anniversary event 
when the summer weather increascs 
the demand for this product. Play 
your manufacturers.—Lewis Hyman, 
Logansport (Ind.) Pharos-Tribune. 


As a circulation promotion stunt ob- 
tain half-a-dozen portraits, block out 
the features and reproduce them in 
the paper, offering prizes to readers 
who can show that the missing face 

- is theirs. News of the World, London, 
did this on a big scale-—G. F. Wilkin- 
son, London. 


Here’s a novel idea. Illustrate part 
of a section of an auto tire—sufficient 
to be recognized only by the tread. 
Offer a prize to persons being able to 
discern the makes of these tires. The 
contestants are to cut out the parts 
of these tires and paste them in the 
spaces in which the respective dealers 
advertise.—George C. Mareley. 


How many individual want ad ac- 
counts has your paper had during the 
past six months or the past twelve 
months? It would be very interesting 
to tell abéut the number of individuals 
and firms who have used your want 
ads, and it would help you.in getting 
more want ad business to run such a 
story.—Frank H. Williams. 


Many insurance companies get out 
monthly lists showing how salesmen 
in various sections rank. Every time 
that an insurance salesman in your 
city makes a fine showing on the list 
of his company he should use adver- 
tising space in your paper to tell about 
it. Keep in touch with the local in- 
surance agents and get advertising 

from them when they do make such 
good showings.—F.. H. W. 


el 


Wages of workers go on Saturday 
evenings for ephemeral enjoyment. 
_ Many persons seek places where danc- 
_ ing and dining are good, recuperate on 
_ Sunday and return to their treadmill 
tasks on Monday. A’ Northwest paper 
features with success every Saturday 
a double truck of display ads entitled: 
“Where to dine and dance,” including 
s of places where the two popular 


‘sect the troubles and 


Saturday evening enjoyments are com- 
bined.—C. M. L. 


The Age-Herald’s Daily Reminder 
advertisements are attracting much at- 
tention in Birmingham. On the first 
of each month these full page ads are 
used. They are divided into sections 
one for each day of the month. In 
each section there is a special bargain 
or offering by some business house for 
that day. 
gether with the advertisement of the 
Age-Herald at the bottom, ‘Age- 
Herald, Ready Reference Guide for 
Careful Purchasers.’—S. N. S. 


The growth of the auto business is 
resulting in many distributing firms 
building new headquarters. Detroit 
News recently at the opening of a new 
dealer-distributor headquarters of a 
large concern took advantage of the 
occasion to put out a special section 
with the usual local auto ads and size- 
able ads from many of the suburban 
and rural dealers. A similar announce- 
ment should be possible in other cities 
where the leading dealers are opening 
new buildings.—A. N. 


The idea of awarding prizes to car- 
rier boys is not a new one. It is, 
however, a good plan to publish a 
story about the boy who wins the week- 
ly or monthly prize, and if possible 
publish his photograph. It makes good 
local copy, lets the subscribers know 
the newspaper is doing its best to give 
the utmost in carrier service, and 
creates a fine spirit of loyalty to the 
publishers and competition among 
themselves on the part of the newsies. 
—Helen Capron Helsby, Mechanic- 
ville, N. Y. 


Anniversaries are usually good -for 
extra space. In your rounds among 
the smaller stores find out when the 
merchant opened, jot this down ona 
eard and file in a card index holder 
according to dates. As an example, 
taking out cards under date of ‘26” 
you find which merchants began busi- 
ness on that date or about that date. 
By keeping cards in this manner you 
suggest to merchants a month in ad- 
vance that an anniversary event should 
be held—with extra copy, of course.— 
Le GED: 


When interference threatened to 
ruin radio reception in Madison, Wis., 
the radio dealers banded together and 
were induced by the local newspapers 
to publish cooperatively a full page 
advertisement, calling for a radio mass 
meeting of the general public to dis- 
decide what 
action to take to end the interference. 
Radio dealers in other cities might be 
similarly persuaded to advertise co- 
operatively when a common radio 
problem turns up for solution.—Ru- 
ben Levin, Madison, Wis. 


A Decatur newspaper circulation de- 
partment makes it a practice to tele- 
phone all rural subscribers when ex- 
pirement notices go in effect and have 
received no attention from the sub- 


The whole is brought to-. 


scriber. In a good many cases, this 
newspaper has found that this is sim- 
ply due to forgetfulness or lack of time 
on the part of subscribers and in nine 
cases out of ten, the telephone call 
does the work. This especially holds 
true where the subscriber thinks he 
has some minor complaint.—B. A. T. 


Once a week the Milwaukee Journal 
runs nearly a page of small uniform 
ads, similar to the classifieds, with the 
following caption at the head: “Name 
It. Milwaukee Firms Can Supply You. 
The following are leaders in their 
lines.’ Then follow nearly 250 firm 
names arranged in an alphabetical list 
according to trades, such as account- 
ants, florists, insurance, laundries, op- 
tometrists, ete. It is a good way to 
increase advertising revenue from 
small firms who find large amounts of 
advertising unprofitable.-—Wilbur Pol- 
son, Milwaukee. 

The Seattle Times is using a handy 
classified advertising blank for office 
use which indicates automatically the 
number of words in the ad and the 
number of lines. The blank is ruled 
both vertically and horizontally 10 
lines across and 6 down—making 60 
boxed spaces on the paper. The writer 
of the ad is told to write but one word 
in each space. As there are but six 
spaces across the paper, the same num- 
ber accommodated on a linotype slug, 
the exact number of lines the ad will 
take is easily shown. The Times has 
adopted the rule that blind addresses 
count as three words.—C. M. L. 

Why not have a “Get Acquainted Re- 
ception” in your paper for the new 
firms that have started in business in 
your city during the past six months? 
Get firms that are located near the 
new concerns to run advertising greet- 
ing the newcomers and wishing them 
success. Get wholesalers who sell 
goods to the newcomers to run adver- 
tising of the same sort, and couple all 
this with stories telling how impor- 
tant it is for the prosperity of the 
city to have new firms starting in 
business in the city all the time. This 
would bring in some extra advertising 
and be a good thing for the paper.— 
F. H. W., Santa Ana, Cal. 


Often lost track of while a contest 
is on, nevertheless the main purpose 
of the contest conducted by a newspa- 
pr is to create Friends. Therefore, an 
excellent reply to a contestant may be 
along the lines used by a large mag- 
azine, as follows: 

“Dear Friend: 


The editors of thank you for 
your personal interest in - 
evinced by your contribution. Your 
letter will receive earnest and friendly 
consideration, and you will shortly be 
notified of the decision of the judges. 


The editors cordially invite you to 
write letters concerning the other ar- 
ticles that appear in from time 
to time.” 


Although such a letter is stereotyped, 
it loses none of its downright friend- 
liness when received by a contest-let- 
ter contributor.—C. M. L. 
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Timely Tips to the Reporter 


(From Editor & Publisher ) 
Beginning with March, a montily 
Planting Guide is a good feature. In- 
terview seedsmen, nurserymen and 
dealers in plants. It can be worked 
up into a good feature and will draw 
readers to the Garden Page.—A. N. 


The Fresno Republican is asking 
ministers of that city the question, 
“What is your most helpful hymn?” 
Their answers, together with a repro- 
duction of the music and words of the 
favorite hymns, are published on the 
editorial page.—L. C. P. 


Do you always place the dates when 
photographs were taken on the back 
of the pictures when they are placed 
in the files? This plan enables one to 
ascertain in the future whether the 
picture is sufficiently recent to be 
used without a new one being ob- 
tained.—B. A. T. 


The classified section of the city 
directory offers a source of tips for 
stories for the industrial or manufac- 
turing page editor that is often over- 
looked. A careful perusal of the lists 
of businesses will furnish many little 
known industries that are often of an 
unusual nature.—A. N. 


Interview your librarian on so-called 
“naughty” books, the new books that 
are condemned from the pulpit. Do 
more men or women ask for them? 
What are the favorite excuses? Do 
they usually get them “for someone 
else?” Do pastors read them before 
condemning them’?—John G. Baker, 
Milwaukee Journal. 


Watch the old furniture sales in the 
classified columns. Once in a while 
you will dig up a real relic with a 
page one story behind it. And _ inci- 
dentally, don’t overlook the chance to 
check up at auction sales with some 
of those attending to discover if they 
read about it in your ncwspaper.— 
B. A. T., Springfield, O. 


A newspaper office in the middle 
west has on file and available for pub- 
lic use a library of books on the his- 
tory of newspapers, the printing art 
and printing machinery. This library 
is surprisingly well patronized and if 
not actually a circulation getter, has 
proved a circulation keeper.—R. RE. 
Dietz, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Under the two column box head, “It’s 
a Funny Old State,’ the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Journal, publishes each Sun- 
day a collection of the funniest, the 
most unusual, the most human, or the 
weirdest happenings of the week in 
about a dozen cities of the state. Some 
stir up laughter, others draw tears.— 
Ruben Levin, Madison, Wis. 


Funny things that first grade public 
school pupils have said is the subject 
of a new daily series which is of es- 
pecial human interest, now running 
in the Worcester (Mass.) Post. The 
quips have been obtained from the 
teachers themselves, and the fact that 
the bright sayings are localized has 
made for much reader interest.—R.B.9. 


For the past two years or more 
nearly every one has demanded a let 
up in lawmaking, saying that many 
we now have should be repealed. I can 
think of no more stimulating feature 
for a newspaper at this time than a 
public discussion on the subject. Why 
not offer a small prize for the best 
letters. Ask which laws are “In the 
way.’—Fred L. W. Bennett. 


The Battle Creek (Mich.) Enquirer- 
News has been running for some 
months an interesting series of articles 
on what has become of members of 
the different graduating classes of the 
Battle Creek High School. The name 
and address and occupation of each 
member of the class under description 
has been given with great exactitude 
and has proved of great interest to 
readers.—R. E. Dietz. 


“Just the Gist” is a half-column of 
telegraph briefs, of not over three 
lines each, with the name of the town, 
a dash, and no date. Sometimes you 
can work up a great deal of interest 
in your section of the state by giving 
the readers—who are all in a hurry 
nowadays and want things quickly—a 
ready and easy-reading five-minute 
guide to what’s going on in their sec- 
tion.—Norman W. Ralston, Urbana, O. 


“Funny stories of the phone service” 
is a subject that can be worked up 
into an interesting feature. This can 
be handled from the point of view of 
the telephone subscribers and also 
from that of the operators at Central. 
Chief Operator can tip you off to some- 
thing at that end of the liné, and a 
little inquiry among business men will 
give you leads for stories at the other 
end:—C, By Lamb: 


A good local feature for the motor 
page can be made about some resident 
of your city who has driven an auto- 
mobile for ten or more years. Find 
the fellow who has operated a car from 
the time the automobile was a novelty. 
Learn his record in regard to acci- 
dents. Generally it is the fellow who 
has been driving the longest who has 
fewest accidents. Get his ideas on 
how to cut down traffic jangles and 
collisions. Old-time motorists have 
lots of good advice for making the 
roads safe.—A. C. Regli, Hau Claire, 
Wis. 


Weeklies and dailies published in 
the smaller cities can add a depart- 
ment to their papers by getting in 
touch with their town’s “colony” in 
the principal large city in their re- 
spective territories. Thus the doings 
of former residents in the metropolis 
may be chronicled in the home paper. 
Most of these are young people and as 
a rule keep close tab on each other. 
Marriages and promotions in business 
will be found to be among the prin- 
cipal news events. This department 
might be labeled “The City’s Echo.”— 
Gilbert W. Garvin. 


A Texas afternoon newspaper runs 
an “Our Dog” column which is proving 
quite a hit with the patrons. In the 
city, who does it free of charge. It 


are about 6000 dog owners, most of 
them of the type of people who sub- 
scribe for a newspaper. The column 
is edited by a canine enthusiast of the 
city, who does it free of charge. It 
serves aS a means of disseminating in- 
formation about dogs, and also has a 
“Q and A” column for matters per- 
taining to dog culture. Nearly all 
papers have a radio column; few have 
a “dog” column.—Jack Hawkins. 


Timely interviews on live topics can 
be obtained in even the smaller towns 
by having a reporter visit the leading 
hotels in search of men from commu- 
nities looming up in news items. If 
St. Louis men are involved in a liquor 
scandal, interview a man from St. 
Louis on liquor conditions there. If 
oysters are high priced, ask a man 
from Baltimore what is the causes. If 
Los Angeles is being accused of movie 
scandals, interview a man from there. 
Traveling men, you will find, are well 
informed and they can generally be 
found at the dinner hour.—R. C. 
Schroeder. 


A reporter with a nose for news re- 
cently discovered that the hardest 
worked postal carrier in his town of 
100,000 had the shortest route and that 
the easiest route was the longest. One 
carrier had a route of one block which 
comprised nine and 10-story buildings. 
He carried the greatest number of 
packages and the largest number of 
pounds of mail of all the carriers. The 
other fellow carried comparatively 
little, but had to travel miles. Each 
did a day’s work, however, in entirely 
different ways. Pictures and _ inter- 
views were easy to obtain and made 
intersting specials—Fred HE. Beane, 
Manchester (N.- H.) Union-Leader. 


The Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal has 
created a popular feature by allowing 
the staff of the Knoxville High School 
paper to edit one page each week. The 
students wrote their own stories of 
news items concerning the school. The 
copy was edited and heads written by 
the editor of the school paper, under 
the supervision of the city editor. The 
page was dressed up with cartoons of 
the amateur journalists drawn by 
Burtt, cartoonist of the Journal. Such 
a page not only produces a large 
amount of real news, but creates a 
vast amount of good will.—D. M. 
Owens, Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal. 


The advertising columns offer a fer- 
tile field for the resourceful city ed- 
itor, particularly the classified adver-— 
tising columns. Recently, a Roches- 
ter young man advertised in the “want 
ad” columns for “an attractive young 
lady to take to the Cornell junior 
prom.” Of course, this was worth a 
good follow-up on the youth of today 
and modern methods of courting. Re-— 
cently, a Boston paper carried the 
following in its advertising columns: 
SOMEWHAT BORED YOUNG MAN 
who has tried travel, study, literature, 
business and love, seeks diverting em- 
ployment; will undertake anything 
unusual; salary least important fac- 
ce mepeE A 8496—Herald Office.—_ 


“lL Shall Never 


Forget the Day” 


66 ‘ 
It was Sunday afternoon as we were casting about 


for a hook on which to hang one hope.” 


| Based on the experience of Mr. 
: Vaughan and the similar expert- 
ence of many hundreds of other 
publishers, the Linoty pe Company 
has worked out a detailed plan for 
financing the purchase of a Lino- 
type and putting a small-town 
newspaper ona paying basis. Any 
publisher can secure this plan and 
also a copy of Mr. Vaughan’s let- 
ter by addressing the nearest Lino- 
type Agency. 


The paper was about to “give up the 
ehost.” The editor and the loyal wife, 
who had stood at his side through the 
long, losing fight, were heartsick and 
discouraged. 

Then something happened; something 
that turned defeat into victory and 
brought happiness and prosperity. 

The writer is Charles L. Vaughan, 
Editor and Publisher of the Oakville 
Cruiser, of Oakville, Washington, who 


has told his story in an open letter to all 


publishers. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Brooklyn, New York 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMIT#D, TORONTO 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the W orld 


Composed entirely on the LinotyPeE except for the enlarged title lines 


* Miehle fl — 


_for Contin Continuous Production 
_for Continuous Producti 


——as 
ie Oy 
ECONOMY Sey 
THe order of the day is rigid economy. 

More than ever, the most thorough-going 
pruning of every unnecessary cost is the 
essential basis of the printer’s salvation. 

In the pressroom, this means the utter neces- 
sity for the installation of Miehle Auto- 
matic Presses. Their use cuts deeply 
into the greatest of all cost factors — the 
payroll. | 

With Miehle Automatic Presses 
two dollars in wages will do the work of 
three. You get 15 for 1. 


LE , : PRINTING PRESS: & MEG. CO. 


Sales Offices: 
‘PHILADELPHIA “SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Company 


BOSTON — - LOS ANGELES OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
> DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY, Western inseaae Union 


: - Operating Eshibite: 
Transportat n ullding, Chicago Printing Crafts Building, New York 


fe UNITED STATES 
PUB LISHER 


BAS IV—No. 4 


APRIL, 1926 


A. B. ROTCH 


Mr. Roteh, of Milford, N. H., was one of the delegates from his state to the 
meeting of the International Press Foundation at Orlando, Florida, He was 
one of the most popular editors of those attending the convention and in a 
very short time is going to have a happy surprise for some of his friends 
throughout the United States, 
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Whiting’s Trade Linen 


aE ee 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is the ideal flat paper for commercial work in which economy is a 


necessary factor. 
It is a low priced paper but is exceptionally well made, clear in color, and uniform in texture. 


Its remarkable strength and clean, attractive appearance are seldom met with in flat papers of similar 
grade. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is unequaled at its price in printing and writing qualities. 


Its ALWAYS uniform size makes for ease and rapidity on the press. Its fine finish and quick drying 
qualities make possible the neat, clean-cut impressions characteristic of the highest grade workmanship. 


Its smooth surface gives free glide to the pen, tuking the swiftest stroke without scratch or splutter. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is excellent for letter heads, price lists, circulars, folders, catalogs, 


and office forms of every sort. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is furnished in Silver White Wove only. It is watermarked and 
wrapped in packages of 500 sheets. 


Send for sample sheets and booklets TODAY. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
New York Philadelphia Boston Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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GER YOU. ELS Use the 


NEW YORK CITY 


“Two of the Twelve Links in the Chain” Cl e ic d 
assir1e 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
118 West 57th Street l 

Ideally situated between Fifth Avenue O umns 

and Broadway. Offers delightfully fur- 

nished rooms and apartments at these 


very minimum rates: 
Room with Bath for One of the 
$3.50 $4.00 $4.50 $5.00 
Room with Bath for Two 
$4.50 $5.00 ~ $5.50 $6.00 


Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 


$8.00 $9.00 $10.00 United States 
WOLCOTT HOTEL e 
pases ace Publisher 


An hotel in which metropolitan smart- 
ness and home comfort are so blended as 
to charm the most exacting hotel patron. 


Here, too, one may enjoy the advan- 


tages of exceptionally low rates: SITUATIONS OR HELP WANTED 
Room with Bath for One 
$3.00 $3.50 $4.00 15¢ PER LINE 
Room with Bath for Two 
$4.50 $5.00 $6.00 
Parlor,.Bedroom and Bath OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
$7.00 $8.00 


Entire Range of Rates Quoted : 25c PER LINE 


THE UNITED STATES PUBLISHER 


Devoted to the Weifare of the Press 


VOL. 4 SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


AN OLD TIME PRINTER 


} The above halftone has been loaned to us by the Manufacturers News, which recently used it as a cover 
design, with the statement that this is a type now found only in the country shops, and rarely there. The photo- 
graph is by Hine, from Ewing Galloway. 
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MEET OF NEWSPAPERMEN 
IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


An interesting program has been 
arranged for the annual meeting of 
the Southern Illinois Editorial Asso- 
ciation, to be held April 23 and 24, at 
Murphysboro. Editors from all over 
southern Illinois will be in attendance 
at the business sessions in the Mur- 
physboro Elks Club rooms and at the 
banquet, Friday evening, in the din- 
ing room of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. The morning session, on Fri- 
day, will be given over to the registra- 
tion and payment of dues. W. W. 
Evans president of the association, 
will call the meeting to order. At the 
Friday afternoon session and at both 
sessions on Saturday there will be a 
series of addresses by men prominent 
in affairs of the Fourth Estate. Speak- 
ers for Friday afternoon, with their 
subjects, include: “Do Special Edi- 
tions Increase Regular Advertisers?” 
L. L. Lindley, Granite City Press Rec- 
ord; “Pay for the Responsibility of 
Printing the Ballots,’ S. P. Preston, 
tillespie News; ‘The Country. Press, 
Its Mission,” E. H. Winter, of the War- 
renton (Mo.) Banner, and president 
of the Missouri Press Association; 
“Crime News and How it Should be 
Handled,” W. M. Purcell, West Frank- 
fort Daily American and ‘‘Making the 
Newspaper a Success,’ Arthur. Bon- 
nett, President Bonnett-Brown Com- 
pany, Chicago. Following several-.of 
the addresses the meetings will -be 
opened to discussions led by BH. A. 
Davie, of the Anna Talk, W. N. Lut- 
trell, of the Franklin Times, and 
Howe VY. Morgan, of the Sparta News- 
Plaindealer, respectively. The Hon- 
orable J. Nick Perrin of Belleville, 
lecturer and historian, will speak at 
the banquet Friday evening....-W. J. 
Smith of the Waukegan Sun, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Press Association, 
will give an address at the Saturday 
morning meeting, when W. C. Fair- 
weather, of the McLeansboro Times, 
will talk on “Editors and Teachers, 
What They Have In Common;” L. M. 
Wood of the Flora Journal Record, 
will speak on “The Majesty of the 
Law,” and H. L. Williamson, secre- 
tary of the Illinois Press Association, 
and editor of The United States Pub- 
lisher, will explain his version of 
“What You Owe the Press Associa- 
tion.’ The final session will concern 
itself with reports of committees and 
unfinished business. An auto ride 
about the city will follow. the meeting. 


Newspaper For Sale 
Small town weekly in good western 
Illinois agricultural section. Model 15 
linotype and other good equipment. 


Fairly good business among local 
merchants and good _ solicitor can 
secure liberal patronage from. two 


large cities, each less than 20 miles 
away. Desire to sell before June. Ad- 
dress S-21, U. S. Publisher. 


Has $10,000 to Invest 

WANTED—By July 1-or .Aug. 1, 
position as business manager of daily 
newspaper in city of 20,000 up, where 
there is opportunity to invest $10,000. 
Fifteen years experience, six as pub- 
lisher of money making small city 
daily. Address A-33, U. S. Publisher. 


THIRD SERIES OF POEMS 
BY OMAHA POET PROVING 
POPULAR WITH READERS 


The third series of poems by O. 
Lawrence Hawthorne, the Omaha poet, 
now being sold throughout the coun- 
try by the Western Newspaper Union, 
are meeting with favor equal to the 
first two, which were run in some- 
thing over 800 papers in the United 
States, pretty nearly a record so far 


O. LAWRENCE HAWTHORNE 
“The Omaha Poet”. 


as any syndicated feature is concern- 
ed. There is.a~ style. about ~Haw- 
thorne’s poems that grips the heart of 
his readers 

Mr. Hawthor ne has. been making a 
decided hit of late in the delivering 
of addresses, the main® part of which 
contain some of his poems appropriate 
to the subject he handles. Among the 
larger gatherings which he addressed 
this winter were the Sales Managers’ 
bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce: and a joint dinner of the 
Knife and Fork.club, Lincoln Ad club 
and Nebraska Writers’ Guild at. Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

The first of this year a new organ- 
ization, Hawthorne-Oehrle-Kempshall, 
was incorporated to handle general 
advertising and publicity, and com- 
mercial art. 
creased the 
poems by his art work, and Mr. Kemp- 
shall, who has been very successful 
in his commercial art work, form with 
Mr. Hawthorne a trio that is able to 
produce some of the best things there 
are in the line of original advertising 
matter. 


Undergoes an Operation 
Frank Foster, publisher of the Eliz- 
abeth (Illinois) News, underwent an 
operation early in March, made neces- 
sary so suddenly that he was unable 
to attend the Chicago meeting of the 
Illinois Press Association as he had 
planned. He has been recuperating 
at his home, with the expectation of 
being back “in the harness” in a 
month or two. 


' Bradfield, Logansport, Ind.; 


Mr. Oehrle,- who has in- 
value of Hawthorne’s: 


ILLINOIS GRADUATES 
CHOOSE COUNTRY FIELD 


That schools of journalism at the 
large universities are not devoting 
their attention to preparing journal- 
ists for big city papers exclusively is 
indicated by the attitude of the senior 
class at the University of Illinois. Of 
26 students in this year’s journalism 
class 15 expect to devote themselves 
to editorial work on weeklies and 
small dailies. Only three members of 
the class plan to enter newspaper 
work in the large cities. Three of 
the members will go into trade jour- 
nalism and four expect to teach jour- 
nalistic writing and act as publica- 
tions advisors in connection with high 
school positions. A list of the mem- 
bers of the class who will be “going 
on duty” the third week in June fol- 
lows: Helen C. Bauer, Stonington; 
Carl E. Borklund, Aledo; Jane Louise 
Brown, Kokomo, Ind.; Dorothy Ches- 
ter, Tampa, Fla.; Lester E. Holloway, 
Pontiac; Meta Jolly, Champaign; 
Harris W. Jones, Johnston City; 
Donald Kirsch, Chicago; Logan Land, 
Epworth; Viola Lang, Chicago; 
Frances Martin, Urbana; Dorothy 
Mercer, Gibson City; Thomas Mor- 
row, Champaign; Mary A. Polk, Ur- 
bana; William Reddick, Clinton; 
Adelaide Roche, Evanston; Charles 
Schwarz, Chicago; Nelson Shere, 
Decatur; George R. Smith, Joliet; 
Averil Thomas, Centralia; 


Kieran, Danville; 
Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Farmington; Edna Walters, Urbana; 
KHlizabeth Cullen, Wilmette. 


TWO CONSOLIDATIONS 
OF MINNESOTA PAPERS 


Recent newspaper consolidations of 
importance 


Joseph Shepard, 


Kathryn ~ 
John T.- 


Clayton Taylor, ~ 


in Minnesota newspaper 


circles are those of the two newspa-— 


pers at St. Peter and also of the two 
newspapers at Shakopee. Both of 
these towns are in the historic, far- 
famed fertile and beautiful Minnesota 
River Valley. St. Peter was in the 


early territorial history of Minnesota, 


its capital city. It is a thriving city 


of 4,000 people with state institutions, 


hospitals and an excellent college— 
Gustavus Adolphus. It is also the 
county seat of Nicollet county. Its 
two newspapers, the Herald and the 
Free-Press in consolidating retained 


the name Herald and continued the 


<7% 


staffs of both shops and both offices — 


on,the enlarged consolidated newspa- 
per which now publishes twice a week 


instead of weekly as heretofore. The 
veteran journalist, H. J. Essler, 
head of the enlarged organization. 
Mr. 
the late. deceased Governor John A. 
Johnson, of Minnesota, prior to the 
time. when the latter was called to 
the governor’s chair in the State of 
Ten Thousand Lakes. 


Shakopee, also a county sent town, 
nearly 2,000 in population, had two 
newspapers, both weeklies, the Argus 


published by W. F. Duffy and the 


Tribune, by D. W. Byrne. The con- 
solidated journal starting April 1 as 
the Shakopee Argus-Tribune has Mr. 
Duffy as editor and Mr. Byrne as busi- © 
ness manager. It is regarded as an 


especially strong combination. 


is. 


Hssler was business partner of 


| 


ade 


—. 
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PAN-AMERICANS VISIT 
CITIES AFTER MEET 


The day after the close of the Pan- 
American Congress, held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 7-13, 92 Latin Ameri- 
can delegates and four members of the 
Pan-American Union started on a 
sightseeing tour, going first to Vir- 


* ginia, as guests of the Virginia State 


-_— 


and automobile. 


Chamber of Commerce. Cities  in- 
cluded in the itinerary which took 
the visitors as far west as Chicago 
were: Alexandria, Lynchburg, Char- 
lottesville, Richmond, Jamestown, 
Williamsburg, Newport News, Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth in Virginia; 
Philadelphia, New York City from 
where automobiles carried the dele- 
gates north via Yonkers to Bear Moun- 
tain, West Point, Newburg, Schenec- 
tady, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Ni- 
agara Falls, Buffalo, Erie, Pa., Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Detroit and Battle Creek. 
From this city Chicago was reached 
by train. Busses carried the party 
eastward through South Bend, Nap- 
panee, Ind., Akron to Pittsburgh. 
From Pittsburgh to New York City 
was made by train. 


The entire trip occupied 18 days 
and covered some 2,000 miles by rail 
There were stops of 
one day in Buffalo, one day in Cleve- 
land, two days in Detroit and two 


days in Chicago. 


- secretary. 


_ Minnesota, 


SAM HAISLET CHOSEN 
MINNESOTA FIELD MAN 


The executive committee of the 
Minneapolis Editorial Association, 
meeting: in Minneapolis, in March, 
acting upon the instruction of the 
Association, selected Sam Haislet, for 
the last five years field man for the 
Western Newspaper Union, as field 
Mr. Haislet will assume 
office May 1, with offices in at the 
Ryan Hotel, St. Paul, adjoining those 
of the executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association. The ex- 


ecutive committee which made the ap- 


pointment is made up of the president, 
Carl Eastwood; first vice-president, J. V. 
Weber; treasurer, H. C. Hotaling; 
secretary, John E. Casey; committee- 
men, Gunnar Bjornson, L. S. Whit- 
comb and Will. G. Mack. 


John E. Casey, secretary of the 
Minneapolis Editorial Association, on 
March 27 mailed out 649 letters to 
members of the Fourth Estate in 
urging financial support 
of the new field secretary venture. On 
Monday morning, March 29 the checks 
began rolling in. The first was from 


_J. C. Morrison, of the Morris Tribune, 


past president of the M. HE. A., who 
paid a year’s membership at the rate 
of $2 for every 100 circulation of his 
paper. The second check received was 
from J. M. Mortenson, of the Ruthton 
Tribune. C. W. Carlson, of the Hoff- 
-Inan Tribune, who was third on the 
list, donated $2 in addition to his reg- 
ular membership fee. H. H. Barker, 
of the Elbow Lake Herald, was the 
first to pledge his financial support in 
1926 at the new rates, while F. O. Van- 
Meter of the New Richmond (Wis.) 


_ News was the first to enroll as a sus- 


taining member of the M. E. A. by 
donating $25 to the Field Secretary 
fund. 
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(Courtesy Virginia Chamber of Commerce) 


Latin American Jou:nalists at University of Virginia 


HOSMER NEW PRESIDENT 
OF FLORIDA ASSOCIATION 


George E. Hosmer, of the Fort 
Myers Press, was elected president of 
the Florida State Press Association 
to succeed W. M. Glenn, of Orlando, 
and his city was chosen as the meet- 
ing place for the 1927 convention, at 
a meeting of the Association and of 
the South Florida Press, at Altemonte 


Springs, April 1, 2 and 3. Other of- 
ficers elected at this time include: 
First vice president, Mrs. Lucile R. 


Smith, of the Lake Worth Herald; 
second vice president, J. C. Sellers, 
Times-Union, and editor of the Farm 
and Live Stock Record; secretary 
(re-elected), R. J. Holly, of Sanford; 


treasurer, JI. R. McAlpin, of Dade 
City. The retiring president and 
Charles Mullin, Tampa; John C. 
Lochner, Clermont; J. E. Worthing- 
ton, Lake Wales; Mrs. C. H. Holder- 
man, Cocoa; George D. Lindsay, 
Sarasota; I. R. McAlpin, Dade City; 


Frank EH. Stoneman, Miami, and R. 
L. Sweger, Quincy, were elected mem- 


bers of the executive committee. <A 
legislative committee made up of 
Frank K. Anderson, Orlando; Leslie 


George, Perry; Mrs. Lois K. Mays; 
Pensacola, and Herbert Felkel, St. 
Augustine, was named to work for 
co-operation between the state legisla- 
ture and the press associations of the 
state. Mrs. Lois K. Mays, of Pensa- 
cola, a former association president, 
who is to leave soon for Europe, was 
made official delegate of the Florida 
Press to the World’s Press Congress 
in Geneva next September. Gilbert 
Leach, C. H. Holderman, and I. R. 
McAlpin were members of the com- 
mittee to report a plan of procedure 
for a mass meeting of the three 
Florida press associations to be held 
in October. 


T. W. B. Anderson, of the Miami 
(Ariz.) Bulletin, -was_ elected presi- 
dent of the Arizona Press Club at the 
annual meeting of the club in March. 


MISS HOSKING, ST. PAUL, 
IS GIVEN SCHOLARSHIP 


Dorothy Hosking of St. Paulos 
senior at the University of Minnesota 
who has served on the staff of three 
campus publications in addition to re- 
porting university news for a St. Paul 
daily paper, is the winner of the first 
H. J. Stillwell scholarship in journal- 
ism. The scholarship of $100 is the 
gift of the Minneapolis Paper Com- 
pany “to a student enrolled in the 
senior class who by the amount and 
quality of his work in journalism 
shall have shown a serious interest in 
that field.” John B. Johnston, dean of 
the College of Science, Literature and 
Arts, who announced the award, says 
that its purpose is to encourage among 
the members of the Editorial Associa- 
tion an active interest in a school of 
journalism at the University. 


In making the award, scholarship in 
journalism and in other subjects, in- 
terests and activities outside the class- 
room, and other evidences of capacity 
for useful work in the field of journal- 
ism were considered. E. J. Stillwell, 
for whom the scholarship is named, is 
president of the Minneapolis Paper 
Company and has been a resident of 
Minnesota for 75 years. Miss Hosking 
is a member of Theta Sigma Phi, hon- 
arary journalistic organization for 
women, and of Alpha Delta Pi, a 
social sorority: 


She is the daughter of E. R. Hosking, 
of the St. Paul Daily News, and for- 
mer city editor of the Dispatch. Her 
grandfather, the late William F. 
Luxton, was founder of the Winnipeg 
Free Press and later general manager 
of the St. Paul Globe. 


Fourteen publishers attended the 
quarterly meeting of the Texas Daily 
Press League held recently at Dallas 
when a program of development was 
outlined. S. W. Pappert, of Dallas, 
presided. 
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WESTERN EDITORS LIKE 
ST. LAWRENCE AS START 
TO WORLD PRESS MEET 


(By Thomas A. Kean.) 


The gathering of the World Press 
Convention in Geneva, Switzerland, 
this coming September will be a not- 
able one. Delegates from all over 
the globe will be in attendance, and 
it is expected all parts of the United 
States will be well represented. 


On account of the beautiful scenery 
afforded on the trip from Montreal or 
Quebec up the St. Lawrence toward 
Europe, and also on account of there 
being only four days open sea voyage, 
this route was decided upon by many 
of the delegates from the middle West. 
It was found that it was a very pic- 
turesque and advantageous route, and 
the Canadian Pacific steamships ten- 
dered the best of space and accom- 
modation at a most reasonable rate. 

Montreal has been in the public eye 
for many months on account of its 
many drawing attractions, aside from 
its charm as one of the most beauti- 
ful cities of America. It is a more 
modern city than Quebec and the 
largest city of Canada. Historically 
it is as interesting as Quebec. Its 
original name was Hochelaga and was 
visited by Jacques Cartier in 1535. In 
1642 Maisonneuve established a set- 
tlement called “Ville Marie’, and an 
obelisk commemorating their deeds is 
in the Place d’Youville. In the Place 
d’Armes is the Maisonneuve Mon- 
ument. After the defeat of Montcalm 
by the English in 1760, the Ameri- 
cans came, in 1775-1776, and establish- 
ed in Montreal the headquarters of 
the Continental Congress. The sec- 
tion between Notre Dame and the St. 
Lawrence is full of quaint old build- 
ings and the historical memories at- 
tached to them. Not far from the 
river front, and near Notre Dame, is 
an old one-storied building, the Cha- 
teau de Ramezay, long the residence 
of the French governors and after- 
ward housing the British governor. 
Here Benjamin Franklin established 
a newspaper endeavoring to persuade 
the English Canadians to forsake the 


(Courtesy Canadian Pacific Steamship Co.) 


New Glimpses of Picturesque London. 


Parliament House, The Thames, 


and Westminster Bridge make one of the most.impressive city scenes in 


World. 


An American phoiographei’s picture taken on one of the very few 


days in the year when good photos can be taken of outdoor London. 


British flag. His printing press is 
now on exhibition with other histor- 
ical objects. 

Rising almost from the midst of 
Montreal is Mount Royal, a beautiful 
and large public park. From its top 
a wonderful panoramic view of the 
city and river can be obtained. At 
the foot of the Mount is McGill Uni- 
versity, and the Universite de Mon- 
treal. 

Montreal is probably the only bi- 
lingual city in the world where the 
peoples speaking both English and 
French are in harmonious business 
and social agreement. All over this 
city as well as in Quebec can be seen 
street directions and signs in both 
English and French, and on the street 
cars one may be asked to move for- 
ward in French or English as the 
fancy strikes the conductor. 

The second oldest city in America, 
Quebec, is more French than Mon- 
treal. Over ninety percent of the in- 


(Photograph by Hwing Galloway, N. Y.) 


New photo of Place de la Concord, Paris. 


Center. Eiffel Tower in far distance. 


Senate at left, Obelisk in 


habitants speak the mother tongue 
of France. Situated on a rock over- 
looking the majestic St. Lawrence 
river it has often been called the 
Gibraltar of America. The lower 
town of Quebec reminds the visitor 
of old Brittany. 

Jacques Cartier visited Quebec on 
his way to Montreal, but not until 
1608 was a city founded by Samuel 
de Champlain. Quebec is rich in 
American history. Here on the heights 
of the upper part of the city battles 
were fought between the English and 
the Americans during the Revolution- 
ary war, and here General Mont- 
gomery fell. 

Quebec is a city of statues, a sure 
sign of the Latin touch, and is quite 
important industrially having an im- 
mense manufacturing output. It is 


the last city touched by the Canadian ~ 


Pacific steamships on their way to 
Europe. Quebec leaves a_ pleasant 


memory and the desire to revisit it. — 


There is no other city like Quebec. 


The journey up the St. Lawrence 
is through a country haunted with 


legends and stories of long ago, of — 


beauty and mystery, and of poetic in- 
spirations and folk lore. To early 
French explorers, who had come to 
find the kingdom of Cathay, it imaged 
a great dream and the purple hills 
and glistening cliffs, 
fore them, greeted them on their 
voyage down the mighty St. Lawrence. 
The scenery captivated them and 


unfolding be-- 


lured them further down the river. 


And as time went on and others came 


forts were erected, and white villages — 


appeared near the river banks. 
day the tourists are the explorers. 


They, too, are lured and fascinated by — 


the quaint country and its picturesque 
little homesteads on the banks of the 
river. Mountain tops and towering 


To-- 


cliffs come and pass as the tourists — 


voyage on their way. 
this scenery on board ship are among 
the pleasantest of a trip to Europe. 


One can fancy hearing, passing these — 


villages and hamlets, strains of old 


Two days of 


French Canadian songs, chansons of — 
old Normandy, passed down from gen- 


eration to generation and popular — 


j 


today with both the French-Canadian 
and his Canadian brother. One can 
imagine seeing the local raconteur, an 
important figure in ancient days and 
happily still, surrounded by his neigh- 
bors relating familiar and well loved 
tales. The beginning of these stories 
often is a prologue after this old fash- 
ion: 
“Cric, Crac, girls and boys! 
Parlons, parlee, parlow! 
The whole thing if you want to 
know. 
(Pass the spittoon to Fiddler Joe) 
Sac-a-tabi, sac-a-tabac, 
All who are deaf will please draw 
back.” 


Montmorency Falls can be _ seen 
plunging its white waters from a cliff 
higher than Niagara. From the taffrail 
you can see Kent House nearby the 
Falls. Here is where the Duke of 
Kent, the father of Queen Victoria, 
lived and ruled Canada, and before 
him where the Chevalier Louis d’Ail- 
leboust ruled in the name of France. 


Here are some of the quaint and 
picturesque towns and villages passed 
on the voyage down the St. Lawrence. 


St. Francois, on the Isle d’Orleans; 
the velvet-green Grosse Isle, Mont- 
magny, Cap Tourmente, towering 
1,850 feet above the river, the begin- 
ning to a chain of capes and named 
by Champlain Storm Cape because the 
wind always seemed blowing stormy 
waves about its feet; St. Jean Port- 
Joli, a summer resort and a typical 
French-Canadian village; Baie St. 
Paul, Riviere-du-Loup, the entrance to 
the beautiful Saguenay river; Trois 
Pistoles, named after the price asked 
by an ancient ferryman; Rimouski, 
Father Point, where the pilot is drop- 
ped and the steamship proceeds out 
to the open sea. On very clear days 
the island of Anticosti is seen before 
entering the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

When we reach England, and intend 
to stay a little while there, motor 
trips to Stratford-on-Avon, the birth- 
place of Shakespeare, to old Warwick 
Castle, to Oxford, the educational cen- 
ter of the British Empire, and to 
London, are interesting and educa- 
tional. 


Crossing the English Channel to 
France, the visiting delegates will 
have the opportunity to study at first 
hand the battlefields of the Great War, 
to visit the magnetic and interesting 
French cities, Paris and the others, 
on their way to Switzerland. 

Switzerland, its mountains, lakes 
and attractive scenery have been well 
pictured and storied and are familiar 
to all of us. 

Receptions to visiting delegates by 
local press clubs and newspapers will 
be accorded in Montreal, Quebec, the 
English cities, and in those cities of 
France and Switzerland to be out- 
lined in the itinerary later. 


PHILADELPHIA JUNE HOST 
OF ADVERTISING CLUBS 


Glenn Frank, president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and former ed- 
itor of the Century Magazine, will be 
one of eight principal speakers at the 
twenty-second annual convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, in Philadelphia, June 19- 
24. Addresses of these speakers will 
be on the subjects of finance, manu- 
facturing, industries, transportation, 
agriculture, education, the church and 
international trade. 

The Poor Richard Club, the Adver- 
tising Crafts Club, and the Philadel- 
phia Club of Advertising Women with 
a total of more than 1,000 members, 
will act as hosts although the conven- 
tion organization program is being 
carried out by a general convention 
committee, with Rowe Stewart, pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia Record, as 
chairman. The Bellevue Stratford, at 
Broad and Market Streets, has been 
named the official hotel and its 1,100 
rooms have been engaged for conven- 
tion week.. The convention will open 
with an “inspirational meeting” on 
Sunday and will continue with busi- 
ness and departmental sessions on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday. An Advertising Page 


Parade, for which letters have been 
sent to 5,000 advertisers asking them 
to enter floats, is scheduled for Mon- 


(Courtesy Canadian Pacific Steamship Co.) 


Building at Geneva, Switzerland, where all International Conventions and 


Congresses meet. 


Beyond the city 
E lane. 


is the towering, snow-capped Mount 


, Frost, 
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PRESIDENT HOWARD C. STORY 
(at left) presents to Chairman Rowe Stew- 
art, of Poor Richard Club Convention Com- 
mittee, the first of 125 Gavels which Poor 
Richard Club will send to Advertising Clubs 


whose delegates will attend Convention of 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
in Philadelphia next June. The gavels 


were made from the flagpole which stood 
atop Independence Hall since the Civil War. 


day evening, June 21. Other enter- 
tainment features will be elaborate 
and plentiful, and will probably in- 
clude a golf tournament to follow the 
business sessions. 

One hundred and fifty historic gav- 
els, made from the flagpole which has 
stood atop Independence Hall since 
the Civil War, will be presented to 
advertising clubs whose delegates at- 
tend the convention. Representatives 
of 26 national advertising bodies, mak- 
ing up the membership of the Na- 
tional Advertising Commission were 
to meet in Cincinnati, April 20-21, to 
promote the ‘Congress of Organized 
Advertising,’ to be held in connection 
with the June meeting of the Adver- 
tising Clubs. 

Robert Warfel of New York is exec- 
utive secretary of the Commission. 
Convention ,headquarters for the A. A. 
C. W. have been opened at the Poor 
Richard Club in Philadelphia and the 
finance committee has decided to ap- 
propriate $75,000 for convention ex- 
penses. Arrangements are being made 
for nearly 10,000 advertising men and 
women. James Brown, publisher of 
Editor and Publisher, is chairman of 
a special committee of the Advertis- 
ing Club of New York to receive and 
co-operate in the entertainment of the 
British delegation to the convention. 


Kansas Newspapermen Meet 


George Harmon, Valley Falls In- 
dicator, president of the Kansas Press 
Association; O. W. Little, Alma, field 
secretary of the K. P. A.; William 
Allen White, Emporia Gazette; Frank 
Eskridge Independent; and 
George Wood, Eureka Herald, were 
speakers at a meeting of fourth dis- 
trict newspaper men at Peabody, Kan., 
April 10. The meeting was called by 
O. J. Rose, editor of the Lyndon 
Herald, and fourth district vice pres- 
ident of the Kansas Press Association, 
to make arrangements for a district 
editorial association. 
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UNITED STATES FORESTS 


(Reprinted, by permission, from the 


April issue of American Forests and 
Forest Life.) 

Following the Senate hearing on the 
McNary-Woodruff Bill on January 21, 
the bill was favorably reported to the 
Senate and Senator McNary hopes to 
The House 
hearing held February 17 and 18 re- 


secure an early vote on it. 


sulted in the bill being reported to 
the House modified to authorize only 
$2,000,000 a year for the fiscal years 
1928 and 1929. 
derstood, was to meet the wishes of 


This action, it is un- 


the President and the Bureau of Bud- 
It is hoped that the bill as re- 
ported in the Senate will be acted up- 


get. 


on first and will then be substituted 
in the House for the Woodruff Bill, 
amended, and agreed upon in con- 
ference. 

A bill 


Lineberger in the House and Senator 


introduced by Congressman 


Johnson in the Senate authorizing an 
appropriation of $200,000 a year for 
five years for special fire prevention 
measures on the four Southern Cal- 
ifornia Forests, has been reported fa- 
vorably in both houses in spite of dis- 
approval by the Bureau of Budget. 
All money appropriated by this meas- 
ure would be spent on land owned by 
the Federal Government after equal 
amounts 


had been contributed by 


local interests. The American For- 
estry Association approved this bill 
in principle at the Richmond meeting, 
and has supported it before the Con- 
gressional committees. 

Senator Pepper’s Bill for the the 
establishment of a National Arbore- 
tum near Washington has been favor- 
ably reported by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry with 
a recommended authorization of $500,- 


000 instead of $300,000 for the acquir- 


ing of land. The committee also rec- 
ommended eliminating from the bill 
all reference to the advisory council 
consisting of representatives of scien- 
tific organizations. The companion 
bill is not yet reported by the House 


Committee. 


Bills by Senator Reed and Congress- 
man Fitzgerald for the establishment 
of Forest Experiment Stations in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio respectively 
have not yet secured a hearing but 
it is understood that the Department 
of Agriculture has forwarded to the 
appropriate committees a favorable 
report on both bills. This report con- 
tains the approval of the Budget to 
the extent of making available not 
more than $30,000 for each station for 


the coming fiscal year. 


Resident Commissioner Davila of 
Porto Rico has introduced a bill in 
Congress providing for a tropical for- 


est experiment station in Porto Rico. 


Due to efforts of many groups work- 


ing independently and in close co- 
operation with the American Forestry 
Association, the House has made the 
following increases over Budget esti- 
mates in the Agricultural Appropria- 
tion Bill: fire co-operation under the 
Clarke-McNary law from $660,000 to 
$710,000; 
forest tree seed and planting stock 
$50,000 to $75,000; California Forest 
Experiment Station, $23,000 to $30,- 
000; 


(Weather Bureau) 


co-operative distribution of 


Fire Weather Warning Service 
nominal contrib- 
uted salary time of two men to $3,400; 
White Pine Blister Rust Control, (Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry), from $313,- 
280 to $348,280, and Forest Products 
Investigations from $368,264 to $388,- 
264. 


When the Bill came before the Sen- 
ate Committee, the following increases 
in excess of amounts passed by the 
House were recommended and later 
Fire Weather 
$15,000; Appala- 
chian Forest Experiment Station, $18,- 
000; White Pine Blister Rust, $35,000; 
Forest Products Investigations, $20,- 
000; Sanitary ang Fire Preventive 
Equipment on National Forest Public 
Campgrounds, $15,000. It was expect- 
ed that the bill would go to conference 
soon after March 15. 


passed by the Senate: 
Warning Service, 


The Interior Department Appropria- 
tion Bill as passed by the House car- 
ries an item of $25,000 for the protec- 
tion from fire forests on the public 
domain. An attempt to have the Sen- 


ate Appropriations Committee  in- 


crease this item, which is of great 
importance, was unsuccessful. 


H. R. 271, an Act authorizing an 
appropriation to be expended under 
the provisions of section 7 of the Act 
of March 1, 1911, entitled “An Act to 
enable any State to co-operate with 
any other State or States, or with 
the United States, for the protection 
the watersheds of 
streams, and to appoint a commission 


of navigable 


for the acquisition of lands for the 
purpose of conserving the navigability 


of navigable rivers,’ as amended, 


passed the House of Representatives 
April 7, 1926. This is the bill re- 
ferred to in the first paragraph above. 


President’s Proclamation 


In again proclaiming American For- 
est Week it is fitting that, while giv- 
ing full weight to the evils resulting 
from impoverished forests and idle 
land, I should lay stress upon the out- 
ward spread of forestry in industrial 
practice and land usage. Too long 
have we as a nation consumed our 
forest wealth without adequate provi- 
sion for its wise utilization and re- 
newal. But a gratifying change is 
taking place in the attitude of our 
industries, our landowners and the 
American people towards our forests. 

The wise use of land is one of the 
main foundations of sound national © 
economy. It is the cornerstone of na- — 
tional thrift. The waste or misuse of — 
natural resources cuts away the — 
groundwork on which national pros- q 
perity is built. If we are to flour- ~ 
ish, as a people and as individuals, ' 
we must neither wastefully hoard 
nor wastefully exploit, but skill- ; 
fully employ and renew the resources 4 
that nature has entrusted to us. — 
America’s forest problem  essential- — 
ly is a problem involving the wise 
use of land that can and should pro- 
duce crops of timber. : 

Flourishing woodlands, however, 
mean more than timber crops, per-— 
manent industries, and an adequate 
supply of wood. They minister to our — 
need for outdoor recreation; they 
preserve animal and bird life; they 
protect and beautify our hillsides ‘and 
feed our streams; they preserve the 
inspiring natural environment which 
has contributed so much to American ~ 
character. Co aE pis ae 

Although our national progress in 
forestry has been well begun, much 
remains to be done through both con- 
certed and individual effort. We must 
stamp out the forest fires which still 
annually sweep many wooded areas, 
destroying timber the nation can ill 
afford to lose and killing young 


; 
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- growth needed to constitute the for- 


ests of the future. Forest fires, caused 
largely by human indifference or care- 
lessness, are the greatest single ob- 
stacle to reforestation and effective 
forest management. 

We must encourage and extend 
methods of timber cutting which per- 
petuate the forest while harvesting its 
products. We must plant trees in 
abundance on our idle land where they 
can profitably be grown. We must ex- 

amine taxation practices that may 
form economic barriers to timber cul- 
ture. We must encourage the exten- 
sion of forest ownership on the part 

of municipalities, counties, States and 
the Federal Government. And we 
must take common counsel in public 
meetings to the end that the forestry 
problems of each region may be well 
considered and adequately met. 

Now, therefore, I. Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States of Am- 
erica, do hereby designate the week of 
April 18-24, inclusive, 1926, as Amer- 
‘ican Forest Week; and I recommend 
to the Governors of the various States 
that they also designate the week of 
April 18-24 as American Forest Week 
and observe Arbor Day within that 
week wherever practicable and not in 
conflict. with law or accepted custom. 
And I urge public officials, public and 


_ business organizations, industrial lead- 


ers, landowners, editors, educators, 
clergymen, and all patriotic citizens 
to unite in the common task of forest 
conservation and renewal. 

The action of the Canadian Govern- 
ment in likewise proclaiming the week 
of April 18-24, inclusive as a period 
when the utmost stress shall he laid 
upon the problems of forest conserva- 
tion and renewal, thus unifying the 

respective efforts of Canada and the 

United States, is an added reason why 
our citizens should give careful 
thought to a matter so important to 
both countries. 

In Witness Whereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washing- 
ton this Third day of March, 
in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-six, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States 
of America the one hundred 
and fiftieth. 
: CALVIN 
By the President: 
FRANK B. KELLoaa, 
Secretary of State. 


(Seal) 


CooLinGr. 


Canadian Proclamation 


Byng of Vimy, 
(L. S.) 
Canada 

George the Fifth, by the Grace of God, 
of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the Brit- 
ish Dominions beyond the Seas, 

King, Defender of the Faith, Em- 
peror of India. 

To all to whom these Presents shall 
come, or whom the same may in 
anywise concern, 

GREETING: 
A PROCLAMATION 

Ww. Stuart Edwards, 

_ Deputy Minister of Justice, Canada. 

Whereas the protection and perpetu- 

' ation of our forests are vital to the 

_ continued industrial welfare and na- 


tional strength of Canada and to the 
health, comfort and prosperity of our 
people; 

And Whereas the tremendous econ- 
omic loss through forest fires contin- 
ues year by year without appreciable 
diminution; and Canada’s future pros- 
perity is seriously menaced by these 
recurrent holocausts; 

And Whereas the experience of all 
forest authorities in Canada _ has 
abundantly demonstrated that the for- 
est fire problem can be solved only 
with the full sympathy, assistance and 
active support of all the people, prac- 
tically expressed by increased individ- 
ual care with fire in the woods, and 
an insistent public demand for proper 
precaution against fire on the part of 
all workers or travellers. in or adja- 
cent to the forest; 

And Whereas it is imperative that 
in the public mind there should be 
thorough recognition of the fact that 
pleas of ignorance or thoughtlessness 
cannot possibly compensate the vic- 
tims of fires’ ravages nor condone the 
contravention of the law; that in 
truth, not fire but the hand that lights 
it is the public enemy; that in the 
national interest such ignorance and 
thoughtlessness cannot be further tol- 
erated; and that the _ responsibility 
must be fixed on the individuals con- 
cerned and the penalties provided by 
law imposed; 

And Whereas forest fire prevention 
demands education and publicity con- 
cerning the real situation with respect 
to our forest fire losses; and it is cus- 
tomary to set aside a week in each 
year known as “Save-the-Forest-Week,” 
in which the attention of the people 
of Canada may be specially directed 
to this matter; 


And Whereas the authorities of the ~ 


United States of America and Canada 
have jointly agreed that, in view of 
the international aspect of the forest 
fire problem, it is expedient that the 
aforementioned Save-the-Forest-Week 
should be observed concurrently in 
both countries. 

Now Know Ye that We, by and with 
the advice of Our Privy Council for 
Canada, have thought fit to appoint 
and do appoint the week commencing 
Sunday, the eighteenth day of April 
and ending on Saturday, the twenty- 
fourth day of April in the present year 
as “Save-the-Forest-Week,” during 
which period the citizens of Our Do- 
minion shall be entreated earnestly to 
consider the facts hereinbefore set out, 
to give careful heed to information 
disseminated by the various forest 
protective agencies, and in particular 
to act upon the following suggestions: 


1. That settlers and others engaged 
in the clearing of land should fully 
observe the fire laws of the Dominion 
and of the Province, which laws have 
been enacted for their protection, as 
well as for the preservation of our 
timber resources; 


2. That at this time of the year, 
when thousands are looking forward 
to spending their summer vacations 
in the woods, all should take cogniz- 
ance of the fact that the camp-fire 
may, if neglected, easily result in dis- 
aster; and that to prevent repetition 
of such losses as have been annually 
sustained from this cause, all persons 
should familiarize themselves with 
the proper methods of building, using 
and extinguishing such fires; 


3. That all travellers in forest. re- 
gions should realize that cigarette or 
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cigar butts, live pipe ashes and unex- 
tinguished matches are a very fruitful 
source of forest fires, and that nothing 
short of unremitting care by all con- 
cerned will decrease appreciably the 
losses through such causes; 

4. That it is the duty of every cit- 
izen, on. discovering a fire in the for- 
est, personally to take what steps are 
possible to extinguish it, and if it be 
too large to be attended to unaided, 
to send advice at once to the nearest 
forest officer; prompt action along this 
line would, in the past, have prevented 
many a disastrous conflagration; 

5. That loggers, saw-mill operators 
and others interested in timber opera- 
tions should see that all equipment 
and appliances designed to prevent 
the origin or spread of fires are over- 
hauled and placed in a state of thor- 
ough repair; that such persons should 
review with care the fire protection 
requirements of the legislation under 
which they operate; and that they 
should see that all employees work- 
ing under their direction are properly 
instructed as to the danger of fire. 

Of all which Our Loving Subjects 
and all others whom these Presents 
may concern are hereby required to 
take notice and to govern themselves 
accordingly. 

In Testimony Whereof, We have caus- 
ed these Our Letters to be made 
Patent and the Great Seal of Canada 
to be hereunto affixed. Witness: 
Our Right’ Trust and Well-beloved 
Julian. Hedworth George, Baron 
Byng of Vimy, General on the Re- 
tired List and in the Reserve of 
Officers of Our Army; Knight Grand 
Cross of Our Most Honourable Or- 
der of the Bath; Knight Grand 
Cross of Our Most Distinguished 
Order of Saint Michael and Saint 
George; Member of Our Royal Vic- 
torian Order, Governor General and 
Commander-in-Chief of Our Domin- 
ion of Canada. 

At Our Government House in Our City 
of Ottawa, this twentieth day of Jan 
‘uary, in the year of Our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
six, and in the sixteenth year of 
Our Reign. 

By Command, 
THOMAS MULVEY, 
Under-Secretary of State. 


ENGRAVING 


For All Printing Purposes 


Designing and Retouching 
Halftones and Line Engrav- 
ings to print in one or more 
colors. 


Terre Haute Engraving Co. 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


To a Newspaper Expert 
with $160,000 


is offered opportunity to acquire in Ger- 
many first-class extendible THCHNICAT, 
PAPER. Al advertising medium. 20th 
year, 20,000 paying subscribers. Interested 
persons receive details through Bucher- 
revisor Rud. Tauber in Leipsig, at present 
Bad Aibling (Bavaria). 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES. | 


De 


Calendar 


May 1—Golden Belt Editorial Associa- 
tion, Hays, Kans. 

May 4—Associated Dailies of Florida, 
at Palm Beach. 

May 6—Associated Press Editors of 
Ohio, at Hotel Deshler, Columbus. 

May 6-8—Annual meeting of the lowa 
Press Association, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines. 

May 7-8—Oklahoma Press Association, 
annual spring meeting, at Bristow. 
May 9-15—Seventeenth annual Jour- 
nalism week, School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 
May 10—Semi-annual convention of 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, at the Hdgewater Beach 

Hotel, Chicago. 

May 15—First meeting, International 
Typographical Council, London. 

May 18-19—Inland Daily Press, 
Chicago. 

May 21—Indiana Democratic Edito- 
rial Association, annual outing, at 
Martinsville. 

May 26—International Typographical 
Union, at Syracuse, N. Y. 

May 27-29—Arkansas Press Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, at Little Rock. 


at 


Associated Press Editors of Ohio 
will meet May 6 at the Hotel Deshler, 
at. Columbus, according to the an- 
nouncement of George M. Payne, of 


the Cincinnati . Times-Star, who is 
president of the group. 
The Oklahoma Press Association 


will hold its annual spring meeting 
May 7 and 8 at Bristow. Clyde E. 
Muchmore, of Ponca City, and N. A. 
Nichols, of El Reno, are secretary and 
treasurer of the association, respec- 
tively. 


The Boston Newspaper Club has 
elected George W. Perkins, editor-in- 
chief of the Globe, to its presidency. 
Edward KE. Whiting, managing editor 
of the Herald, and Fred C. Green, re- 
porter for the Transcript, are other 
officers. The club is in its fortieth 
year. 


CG. L. Parsons, sporting editor of the 
Denver. Post, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Denver Press Club. Other 
officers are: Vice president, A. Thomas 
Pollock; secretary (re-elected), War- 
ren EK. Boyer; treasurer (re-elected), 
Charles MacAllister Willcox; direc- 
tors, E. C. Day, John P. Lewis, John B. 
Day and R. E. Wilson. ' 


Editors of southwestern Iowa met 
March 19 at Council Bluffs. W. D. 
Choate, Glenwood Opinion, was elect- 
ed president: D. K. Brown, Harlan 
Republican, vice president; and John 
M. Henry, Council Bluffs Nonpareil, 
secretary for the ensuing year. 


The Real Estate Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation, made up of realtors, their em- 
ployees and those having direct busi- 
ness connections with realtors, and 
those who are interested in real estate 
advertising was organized in Toledo, 
March 10. Its purpose is to improve 
the quality and increase the produc- 
tiveness of real estate advertising and 
to find the best advertising media for 
members. W. Edwin Blair of Phila- 
delphia was elected president. 


The Midwest Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Managers Association elected Ku- 
gene Kelly, business manager of the 
Sioux City (Ia.) Tribune to its presi- 
dency at a recent meeting in Kansas 
City. Other officers include: Vice 
president, Forrest Geneva, advertising 
manager of the Des Moines Register; 
secretary, Charles Nicholson of the 
Hutchinson (Kans.) News. The next 
convention will be held in Kansas 
City in August. 


The annual convention of the Ala- 
bama Press Association will be held 
June 2, 3, and 4, at Auburn, it was 
decided at a meeting of the executive 
committee of the association which 
met March 27, at Montgomery. Presi- 
dent J. C. McLendon, of Luverne; vice 
president F. W. Stanley, of Greenville, 
and secretary R. B. Vail, of Bay Min- 
ette, were named as a special commit- 
tee to draw up a program for the con- 
vention. 


The Southern California Editorial 
Association, with the aid of the Cal- 
ifornia Advertising Service Associa- 
tion has been working on a plan in- 
tended to protect southern California 
publishers from being victimized by 
unscrupulous advertising agencies. A 
definite set of standards for the agen- 
cies is proposed with subsequent recog- 
nition by the Southern California Ed- 
itorial Association for those meeting 
the standards. A list of such agencies 
would be prepared and placed in the 
hands of all the publishers. 


R. John Spooner, of the Hast Aurora 
Advertiser, was elected president of 
the Lake Erie Press Association at a 
meeting held in the Western News- 
paper Union offices in Buffalo: Other 
officers elected at this time are: Vice 
president, Mare D. Johnson, Randolph 
Register, and secretary-treasurer, E. 
M. Clemons, Depew Herald. The Asso- 
ciation decided to hold its meeting 
quarterly rather than yearly as in the 
past. The next meeting will be held 
in June. 


Jack Williams, editor of the Way- 
cross Journal-Herald, was. elected 
president to succeed himself at the 
meeting of the lEHleventh District 
Press Association at Waycross, Ga., 
March 9. Folks Huxford, editor of the 
Clinch County News, was elected sec- 
retary. A committee made up of Clar- 
ence Leavy, of Brunswick, L. W. Her- 
rin, of Waycross, and W. T. Shytle, 
of Adel, will make plans for the future 
program. The next meeting will be 
held the second Monday in November 
in Blackshear when W. Kirk Sutlive, 
editor of the Blackshear Times, will 
be the host. 


The summer session of the North 
Dakota Press Association will be held 
the first week in August and the 
winter session will be held at Bis- 
mark during the next legislative as- 
sembly, it was decided when the exec- 
utive committee of the Association 
met March 26, at Devil’s Lake. Will 
H. Wright, of Woodworth, president, 
and George Collins, of Carrington, 
were appointed to a subcommittee to 
confer with members of the executive 
committee of the North Dakota Bar 
Association regarding proposed legis- 
lation intended to speed up the course 
of justice in the North Dakota courts. 


M. I. Forkner, Langdon; Julius Bacon, — 
Grand Forks, and M. H. Graham, — 
Devil’s Lake, 
Wright and Mr. Collins, were present 
at the March meeting. 


The journalism department of Kan- 
sas State Teachers’ College will act as~ 
host when the Golden Belt Editorial 
Association meets at Hays, Kans.,May 
1. Ewing Herbert, of the Hiawatha 
Daily World, O. W. Little, secretary 
of the Kansas Press Association and 
Ben Hibbs, director of the Hays de- 
partment of journalism, will be speak- 
ers at the morning session when John 
Bird, president of the Hays Chamber — 
of Commerce, will welcome the visi- 
tors. At the afternoon session, which 
will include an election of officers, 
Marco Morrow, assistant publisher of 
the Capper publications, W. Y. Mor- 
gan, of the Hutchinson News, and A. 
K. Trimmer, of the Gove Republican- 
Gazette, are on the program. Presi- 
dent Paul L. Jones, of the Oakley 
Graphic will preside and Ernest Trim- 
mer, of Hays, will be chairman of a 
round table discussion. W. A. Lewis, 
president of the K. 8S. T. C., will in- 
vite the editors to “Come Again.” In- 
teresting tours of the experiment sta- 
tion grounds and to the new plant of 
the Ellis County News will be fea- 
tures of the entertainment. 


APPOINT NEWSPAPERMEN 
FOR C. OF C. PUBLICITY 


Seymour Oakley, of the Peoria (IIl.) 
Star, is chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee to supervise the activities of 
the Publicity Department of the Illi- 
nois Chamber of Commerce. The com- 
mittee membership is made up of 
Walter Strong, Chicago Daily News; 
J. Kee Maxwell, Bulletin, Blooming- 
ton; S. Leigh Call, Illinois State Jour- 
nal, Springfield; John W. Potter, Ar- 
gus, Rock Island; D. W. Grandon, 
Daily Gazette, Sterling; A. M. Snook, 
Beacon-News, Aurora; John H. Harri- 
son, Commercial News, Danville; 
Verne E. Joy, Sentinel, Centralia; 
Paul B. Cousley, Telegraph, Alton; 
and C. F. Hichenauer, Herald, Quincy. 
It is expected that the name of W. J. 
Smith, editor of the Waukegan Daily 
Sun, new president of the Illinois 
Press Association, will be added to the 
list. 


May Merge Associations 

At the annual meeting of the South 
Florida Press Association, at Lake- 
land, Saturday, April 24, consolida- 
tion with the Florida State Press and 
the Associated Dailies will be one of 
the important matters considered. A 
committee of the Florida Press As- 
sociation will meet with the South 
Florida Press, at Lakeland, and with 
the Associated Dailies of Florida at 
the session of the latter organization, 
at Palm Beach, May 4, in the assembly 
room of the Post building. Mrs. C. H. 
Holderman is president of the South 
Florida Press and Lew B. Brown is 
president of the Associated Dailies. 


Operator Secures Position 

Samuel Howard, of Casey, Ill, has 
accepted a position as a linotype op- 
erator at Lincoln, Ill. This was made 
possible through the efforts of H. L. 
Williamson, as secretary of the TIIli- 
nois Press Association, who brought 
together the man and the job. 


in addition to Mr. — 


ee 
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MINNESOTA MITCHELLS 
POPULAR WITH EDITORS 


Minnesota and the Fourth Estate 
are indebted to a family of Mitchells 
for much that is commendable in the 
conduct of the Minnesota Editorial As- 
sociation and of newspapers of the 
state. The most recent recognition 
of that indebtedness is in the re-elec- 
tion of H. Z. Mitchell as president of 
the M. EK. A. at the annual meeting 
in Minneapolis. 

It all started away back in the early 
years of the nineteenth century when 
Mrs. Jane G. -Swisshelm, the first 
woman editor in Minnesota, establish- 
ed a newspaper called the Visitor, at 
St. Cloud, and took her nephew, Wil- 
liam Bell Mitchell, into the office as 
“devil”. In 1850 Mrs. Swisshelm’s 
office was mobbed, because of her 
radical anti-slavery and temperance 
views, and her printing material was 
thrown into the river. With the pluck 
which is characteristic of the family, 
she recuperated and resumed publica- 
tion. 

William Bell Miichell was born May 


14, 1843, at Wilkinsburg, Pa., and after 


~ with his parents. 


attending the local academy and later 
studying for a year at Duff’s Business 
College in Pittsburg he moved to Min- 
nesota and to St. Cloud, May 6, 1857, 
In 1864 young Mit- 
chell bought the paper, then known 
as the Democrat, from his aunt for 
$600, paying $100 cash, and giving his 
note for the balance. Nine years later 


he bought the St. Cloud Press and the 


two papers were consolidated as the 
Journal Press, under which name they 
are still conducted. In 1892 Alvah 
Eastman of Anoka, the present editor 
of the Journal Press, became its own- 
er and Mr. Mitchell turned his atten- 
tion to other things but before leaving 
he made some important contributions 


to the advancement of his fraternity. 


As a charter member, he helped or- 
ganize the Minnesota Editorial Asso- 
ciation and was the first secretary, be- 
coming its president in 1870, and hold- 
ing that office for four consccutive 
years, a record unprecedented in the 
history of the organization. Only one 
other charter member of the associa- 
tion is living at this time. He has 
attended the meetings with rezularity 
and is still a forceful writer, contrib- 
uting with more or less regularity to 
the St. Cloud papers. His most re- 
cent business ventures have been in 
the fields of real estate and banking. 
- Henry Z. Mitchell, the veteran pub- 
lisher’s son, and the president of the 
Minnesota Editorial Association, was 
born July 17, 1884, at St. Cloud. After 
attending the St. Cloud schools—St. 
John’s Military Academy at Delafield, 
Wis., and the universities of Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota—he followed’ in the 
footsteps of his father in going to 
work on the paper of a relative, in 
this case C. S. Mitchell, of Fairmont, 
Minn. Upon leaving Fairmont he 
worked for a time at St. Cloud, at 
Albert Lea and at Faribault and then 
went to Minot, N. D., where he* re- 
mained for six years, leaving in 1911 
to establish the Devils Lake World. at 
Devils Lake, N. D.. Another. attack of 
the wanderlust and he was on his way 
back to St.’Cloud, subsequently going 
_to the News Tribune at. Duluth and 
to-a paper’ at Hibbing. St.. Cloud 


called to him again in 1914 and he 
, j ? = 
fi 


H. Z. AND W. B. MITCHELL, OF MINNESOTA 


(Courtesy Minneapolis Tribune) 


returned to the Journal Press but in 
1917. he purchased the News-Press at 
Thief River Falls, selling to his com- 
petitor when he had a chance to buy 
a half interest in the Bemidji Sentinel 
in 1918, and with this purchase his 
wanderings ceased. 

With his partner, W. F. Marcum, 
Mr. Mitchell conducted the Bemidji 
Sentinel as a weekly paper until 
March, 1924, when the owners pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the 
Pioneer Publishing Company, thereby 
adding the Daily Pionecr and an ex- 
tensive job printing plant to their 
equipment and interesis. 

In addition to winning a number of 
state prizes the Sentinel was awarded 
first place in the national front page 
contest conducted by the American 
Printer of New York in 1920 and first 
place in the national contest for the 
best country weekly, conducted by the 
school of journalism of the University 
of Illinois in 1925. Mr. Mitchell has 
served as president of the Northern 
Minnesota Editorial Association and 
was on the executive committee of the 
state associations for several years be- 
fore being elected president, in 1925. 
He has devoted much time to -the 
development of the field secretary 
plan and had his reward with its 
adoption at the 1926 meeting. During 


his administration the association 
reached a new high mark in member- 
ship. 


Mr. Mitchell is the third of the fam- 
ily of Mitchells to head the Minnesota 
Editorial Association, his uncle, C. S. 
Mitchell, having served as president 
in 1900. This latter Mitchell started 
his newspaper career on the Journal- 
Press at St. Cloud, later buying the 
Post-News at Alexandria and going 
from there to the News Tribune at 
Duluth. At the time of his death he 
was editorial writer on the Washing- 
ton (D..C.) Herald. 

Mr. Mitchell is a Mason,a Shriner,; a 
life member of the Elks‘and has served 
as lieutenant-governor of his Kiwanis 
district. Governor Theodore C. Chris- 
tianson of Minn., and the vice presi- 
dent recently appointed him to mem- 
bership in the Crime Commission, a 
state-wide tax organization. He is 
married and has two children. 


ROLENS RETIRES FROM 
PUBLISHING BUSINESS 


On March 13, Fred M. Rolens sold 
the Daily Independent, Murphysboro, 
Illinois, to Orville B. Littick of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio... The sale included the 
newspaper building, equipment, sub- 
scription list, accounts, contracts, 
stocks and good will. Though the fi- 
nancial consideration was not an- 
nounced, it was said to be the largest 
ever paid for a Southern Illinois 
newspaper. Mr. Littick has been con- 
nected with the Zanesville Publish- 
ing Company, publisher of newspapers 
in Zanesville. 

Mr. Rolens, who had been with the 
Independent for 30 years, had owned 
that paper for about 13 years. It 
was originally started as a weekly in 
1875 by John W. Grear. Less than a 
year ago the Murphysboro Republican- 
Era was purchased by Mr. Rolens and 
consolidated with the Independent. 
The Republican-Era was a consolida- 
tion of the Republican, established as 
the News in 1896, and the Era, es- 
tablished in the early seventies. In 
1907, H. L. Williamson purchased the 
Republican-Hra .and continued _ its 
management until he went to. Spring- 
field, Ill., as state printer. 

Mr. Rolens, in retiring from: the 
publishing business, retains his home 
and other interests in Murphysboro. 
He says he is making no plans for the 
future. He is a past president of the 
Illinois Press Association. 


Canada and U. S. Publications 

Dr. John Finley, associate editor of 
the New York Times, in commenting 
recently on the present tariff proposal 
for the imposition of a tax of ten cents 
a pound against United States publica- 
tions, and on any~attempt to. kill or 
handicap the free entry into Canada 
of: United States newspapers and mag- 
azines beyond reproach on moral or 
patriotic grounds, expressed the belief 
that it would be “both unwise and im- 
practicable to try to stem.the ‘in- 
tellectual commerce’ which is develop- 
ing between Canada and the United 
States, despite any unnatural obstacles 
which may.be set up.” 


10 
KEEPING A SUBSCRIBER 


AFTER YOU SECURE HIM 
SECRET OF CIRCULATION 


(Extract from address delivered by 
Coat ) 
Minonk, Ill, at the meeting of the 
Illinois Press Association in Chicago, 
March 6.) 

I do not claim to have made much 
of a success as we have not increased 
our list in the past eight years——mere- 
ly held our own, but that is much 
harder than it used to be on account 
of the raids made upon our territory 
every week by dailies in the cities sur- 
rounding Minonk. Peoria cuts in 
some on the west, Bloomington on 
the south, Pontiac on the east and 
Streator on the north. Most of them 
sell their paper for $4 to $5 per year 
and in many instances give in addi- 
tion a piece of aluminum or utensil 
of some kind. The rate for the 
Minonk News-Dispatch is $2 per year, 
strictly in advance. We correct our 
mailing lists every Tuesday and every 
name that is not paid is cut off. Most 
of them get back on the list by Satur- 
day or the next week and the cut- 
offs and adds are about equal, week 
in and week out. We have a few more 
subscribers through the winter than 
we do through the summer. It is 
quite a job to hold this list of 2,000 
and keep them paying their money in 
advance. We have done it without 
premiums by getting up what we con- 
sider a No. 1 newspaper. I have a re- 
porter who does nothing but secure 
and write copy. We have on an aver- 
age about 30 galleys of news matter 
a week. We have 20 country corre- 
spondents and when we hear of big 
news items I take my car and drive 
out to the scene and get a full write- 
up. We get all the names possible 
and get them correctly spelled. We 
handle news of all classes, races and 
creeds without distinction. We are 
free lances and never suppress a real 
news story, regardless of whom it 
concerns. This loses for us some job 
printing but holds the circulation up 
to par and thereby forces the use of 
our advertising columns. 


My suggestion is to run the very 
best newspaper you possibly can, get- 
ting all the names in an item; don’t 
rely upon the scissors too much and 
get out a newspaper; the people will 
know it and -will buy it. We publish 
no general national news but confine 
ourselves to the happenings of Mi- 
nonk, county and vicinity unless some 
resident of this community happens 
to be mixed up in a general news 
item. I figure that the daily papers 
cover the state, national and -world 
news and if I enter that field I will 
have too much competition but if I 
confine myself to the intense cultiva- 
tion of the local field for homey news, 
I have no competitor, regardless of 
the fact that some of the small dail- 
ies claim to cover my territory. They 
do cover it but they hit such a few 
spots it does not amount to much. My 
suggestion is to cover your local field 
intensively, use the scissors sparingly, 
drop the canned features and fill the 
space up with personals. You will at 
least hold your circulation if you can- 
not extend it and if you can hold your 
lines you are almost sure eventually 
to pick up a few around the edges. 


Denson, editor News-Dispatch, | 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE PRESS _ 
TO MEET AT CARBONDALE 


This year the members of the. Illi- 
nois Coilege Press Association will 
journey to Illinois’ most southern col- 
lege—down in Sunny “Egypt” for the 
annual convention of the Association. 
The meeting will be held on May 8th 
at the Southern Illinois Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Carbondale. 


MARVIN OWEN 
Carbondale, III. 


The membership of the Association 
is composed of the editors and busi- 
ness managers of college papers in 
twenty-four minor colleges of Illinois. 
The officers for 1926 are: 


President, A. Marvin Owen, Editor 
of the Carbondale Egyptian; 

Vice-President, Robert Taylor, Hd- 
itor of the Milikin Decaturian; 

Secretary, Burtis C. Trees, Busi 


ness Manager of the Carbondale Egyp- 
tian. 


This is the only time that the I. C. 
P. A. will meet this year and several 
important problems confronting col- 
lege papers will be discussed. The 
meeting will convene at 9 A.M., and 
will adjourn about 10 P.M. of the 
same day. 


The morning session will consist of 
registration and the business meeting 
of the Association. In the afternoon 
the editors and business managers 
will meet -separately to discuss the 
problems of their work.. This is a 
very important phase of the conven- 
tion. Several prominent newspaper 
men of Southern Illinois will assist 
the young journalists in thrashing 
out their difficulties at this session. 


The last important feature of the 
meeting will be a banquet given at 
Anthony Hall, on the campus of the 
Teachers’ College. The principal 
speaker will be H. F. Harrington, 
director of the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism at Northwestern University. 
The announcement of the winner of 
the annual paper contest will also be 
made at the banquet. The contest is 
to be judged by the Medill School of 
Journalism. 


The colleges represented in the As- 
sociation are: Augustana, North- 
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western, Rockford, Rosary, Shurtleff, 
St. Viator’s, Wheaton, Bradley, East- 
ern Illinois Teachers’ College, Illi- 
nois State Normal, Northern Illinois 


‘State. Normal, Western Illinois State 


Teachers’ College, Eureka, Greenville, 
Illinois College, Illinois Wesleyan, 
Illinois Woman’s College, James Mil- 


Jikin University, Knox, Lake Forest, 


Lombard, McKendree, Monmouth and 
Carbondale Teachers’ College. 


CAN’T BE MADE TO PAY, 


SAYS EDITOR L. C. HALL | 


L. C. Hall, member of the executive 
committee .of the National Editorial 
Association and editor of the Wareham 
(Mass.) Courier, hits the nail on the 
head when he states in a recent ed- 
itorial that the ideas of some recent 
postmaster generals that each class of 
mail should pay its own way are im- 
possible of carrying out, that there 
always will be a deficit in the postoffice 
as long as the present system of book- 
keeping is in vogue. He explains his 
statement by this charge against the 
postal system: 


“Tt subsidizes certain interests and 
then asks that other users of the mails 
pay rates high enough to make up the 
loss thus incurred. . . . The rural mail 
routes cannot be made to pay. They 
never were expected to pay. They 
were inaugurated for the purpose of 
serving people in isolated districts, 
principally farmers, and keep them 
contented on the farms. 

“The rural mail routes make an ex- 
pense which should be paid from the 
public treasury. They are a benefit 
to a certain class of. people who are 


being subsidized by the whole people 


—willingly. But the deficit should not 
be charged as an operating expense for 
other users of the mails to pay. There 
should be a special appropriation made 
by Congress for the deficit in the rural 
mail ‘service. f 


“Carrying mail by airplane is an 
expense that cannot be met by revenue. 
If mail is to be-continued to be car- 
ried in that way an appropriation 
should be made by Congress. It should 
not be made a charge against other 
users of the mail. 


“The departments at Washington use 
the franking privilege. Government 
mail is carried free. That is all right, 
but the carrying free of government 
mail should not be made a charge 
against other users of the mail. The 
cost of carrying government mail 
should be chargeable to each depart- 
ment in proportion to the service. ren- 
dered.” 


Referring to second-class mail rates, 
Editor Hall says: ‘The raising of sec- 
ond-class mail rates has forced some 
newspapers to the wall; has driven 
others from the mails, and has forced 
others to move their plants to the cen- 
tral parts of the country. A big farm 
paper which was published in Spring- 
field, Mass., was forced to sell out to 


a western competitor on account of ~ 
the zone rates applicable to its loca- 


tion. 
“The big newspapers have found it 


cheaper to send their papers by ex- — 


press freight, the rate being lower 
than the government rate. Too high 
rates of postage on second-class matter 
has resulted in a loss of revenue to 
the government from that source.” 
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MISSOURI JOURNALISM 
WEEK, MAY 10 TO 15; 
THREE STATE MEETINGS 


The seventeenth annual Journalism 
Week at the University of Missouri, 
under the auspices of the School of 

Journalism, will be held in Columbia, 
May 10 to 15 inclusive. 

The opening address of the week at 
the university will be delivered by E. 
C. Hopwood, editor of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, Plain Dealer and president of 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. Mr. Hopwood will have for 
his subject, “Practicing the Profession 
of Journalism.” 

| The Journalism Week program will 
include this year a larger number of 
journalism alumni than in any pre- 
vious year. Alumni who are manag- 
ing editors, newspaper owners, heads 
of news agencies, advertising man- 
agers and in other positions will par- 
ticipate. Thursday, May 13, will be 
Journalism Alumni Day. 
More women speakers will appear 
: than usual because of the growing in- 
terest of women in journalism and the 
| 


larger number of women employed in 
various phases of the _ profession. 
The first of the addresses by women 

will be delivered by Mrs. Bess M. Wil- 
son, editor and publisher of the Red- 
wood Gazette, Redwood Falls, Minn., 
| upon the subject “The Opportunities 
for Women in Rural Journalism.” 
| Mrs. Wilson is a member of the board 
of regents of the University of Minne- 
sota, appointed to that position by 
Governor Theodore Christianson, of 
Minnesota, himself a newspaper man. 

As a special feature to Journalism 
Week this year, one session of the 
_Tegular meetings will be set aside for 
_ discussion in regard to the publication 
_of suburban newspapers. 

_ Another innovation will be a sur- 
| prise banquet, which will be held on 
Friday evening. In previous years, 
an Advertising Banquet, a Made in 

Japan Banquet, a Made in Manchuria 

| Banquet, and a Book Banqu2t have 
_been held. 
__ The social events of the Week will 
| include, among others, the Missouri 
‘Writers’ Guild dinner on. Monday 
evening, and luncheon given by the 
Columbia Commercial Club to all out- 
of-town visitors at noon Thursday. 

Alumni banquets, receptions, and 

‘class reunions will also be held at 
this time. A complete display of coun- 
try and city newspapers in Missouri, 
with suggestions on how to make a 
| newspaper better, is also being planned. 
During Journalism Week, the Mis- 
souri Writers’ Guild, 
Press Association, and the Missouri 
_ Associated Dailies will hold their an- 
nual meetings. 
__ On Monday, May 10, the Missouri 
‘Writers’ Guild will hold its annual 
“session, with Mrs. Mary Blake Wood- 
‘son, of Kansas City, president of the 
Guild, presiding. Other officers of the 
Guild are: J. Breckenridge Ellis, 
/Plattsburg, vice president; Miss Myrtle 
Jamison Trachsel, St. Joseph, vice- 
president; P. Casper Harvey, Liberty, 
| Secretary-treasurer. 

The Missouri Press Association will 
Meet Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, May 12, 13 and 14. The officers 
of the association are: E. H. Winter, 
Warrenton Banner, president; George 


the ' Missouri‘ 


S. Johns, St. Louis, vice president; 
J. S. Hubbard, Columbia, executive- 
secretary; Miss Pearl Peters, Monett, 
recording-secretary; Mrs. Frances Ja- 
cobi-O’Meara, Martinsburg, treasurer. 

A special session of the Missouri 
Associated Dailies will be held on 
Thursday evening, May 13, with W. C. 
VanCleve, Moberly Monitor-Index, pre- 
siding. 

A meeting of the Association of Past- 
Presidents of the Missouri Press As- 
sociation will be held on Wednesday, 
May 12.. The various district press 
associations—the Northeast Missouri 
Association, the Southeast Missouri 
Association, the Northwest Missouri 
Association, the Ozark Association and 
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the Central Missouri Association will 
have representatives on the program 
and a conference of such representa- 
tives will be held to consider press 
association work. 

The Journalism Week program has 
been extended to include Saturday 
morning, May 15, when the session 
will be devoted to shop talk discus- 
sions under the direction of J. S. Hub- 
bard, executive secretary of the Mis- 
souri Press Association. 


New England members of the 
United Press held a circuit meeting 
in Boston, March 28, when possible 
improvements in the United Press 
Service were discussed. 
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A brand newHOTEL SHERMAN 


Welcomes the Press of the United States 
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CHICAGO’S MOST CENTRAL HOTEL 


The New HOTEL SHERMAN, in addition to its already famous 
features—the internationally known COLLEGE INN, the BAL 
TABARIN, and the CELTIC GRILL, offers a large number of 


innovations for the comfort and entertainment of its guests. 


The 


OLD TOWN COFFEE ROOM, a GRAND BALL ROOM seating 


2,000, a huge EXPOSITION HALL and scores of others. 


Seventeen 


high speed elevators, new entrances, a special floor for women, etc. 
1,700 ROOMS, EACH WITH BATH, 75% AT MOST MODERATE 


RATES. NO WAITING FOR ROOM ASSIGNMENTS 


Today the Largest Hotel in the World Outside New York 


New Hotel Sherman 


JOSEPH BYFIBLD, President 
FRANK W. BEHRING, Vice-President and Managing Director 


Randolph—Clark —Lake —Lasalle Streets, Chicago 
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COST OF PUBLISHING — 
MAGAZINE OUTLINED 
FOR ILLINOIS EDITORS 


(Address delivered by Aaron N. 
Sick, general manager, Bunting Pub- 
lications, Waukegan, Ill., March 6 at 
Illinois Press Association meeting at 
Chicago.) 

Compared with the production of a 
daily newspaper, a monthly magazine 
appears to be a simple affair. Closing 
time, instead of being a certain hour 
or minute, is the whole of any one 
day or even then is quite flexible. It 
is a “dying line” instead of a “dead 
line’. Instead of keeping wagons and 
carriers on the jump waiting for de- 
livery hour, the monthly magazine is 
delivered to Uncle Sam when printed 
and goes on its way in leisurely 
course. Instead of editors and writ- 
ers tearing themselves and their staffs 
wide open to get in a piece of late 
news, the staff of a magazine can pre- 
pare its material pretty well in ad- 
vance and wend its way home at a 
regular time each day. Of course, that 
is not always done. Some editors are 
terrible procrastinators. Instead of a 
corps of advertising solicitors rush- 
ing hither and thither each day to 
hustle in delayed advertising copy 
from procrastinating advertisers, lis- 
ten to kicks and complaints, and smile 
away or settle multitudinous differ- 
ences as best ‘they can, the magazine 
solicitor sees his customer on an aver- 
age of once in six months and gets an 
order which permits a repeat of last 
month’s copy if new copy does not 
arrive before closing. date. Instead 
of keeping daily records, the monthly 
publication measures up its space and 
renders its invoices once a month. . 


It happens that I, too, was once a 
publisher of a daily newspaper, so I 
know a few of the vicissitudes. I al- 
ways feel sympathetic toward a news- 
paper publisher, because having had 
the experience, I know some of his 
innermost thoughts. Compared with 
the production of a magazine, the pub- 
lishing of a daily newspaper is just 
that many times as difficult as there 
are days in the month. 


I cannot conceive that every news- 
paper owner is in the game purely for 
the money he withdraws from the 
safe, for I’ll wager there are men in 
this room who realize that they could 
double, or more than double, their in- 
comes in other lines of endeavor. 
There is a certain fascination in the 
publishing business that draws men 
to it and holds them in. 


In spite of its seeming advantages 
over -the daily.paper, the monthly 
magazine has its drawbacks. I’ll tell 
you about some of them for fear you 
will want to get into what I have 
thus far portrayed as an easier game. 
Unless a magazine has a “hidden” 
circulation, it is always open to com- 
petition. For example, there are 
some 50,000 drug stores in America. 
Every publisher or would-be publisher 
can get a list of them for a few dol- 
lars, and hire an editor and start a 
drug magazine. All he need do is to 
circularize the field and get in certain 
numbers of subscriptions. The per- 
centage of return is quite definite, and 
is usually around seven-eighths of one 


per cent, and, I might add, is fully 
as good at circular postage rates as 
at first-class letter rates. Having cir- 
cularized his 50,000 prospects say 10 
times, the publisher has almost got- 
ten his postage back in subscription 
money and has nearly 5,000 paid sub- 
scribers which are pure liability until 
he gets enough advertising to foot the 
bill. That’s a little harder to accom- 
plish. However, he buys a few drug 
magazines, proselytes among their ad- 
vertisers and succeeds in inducing 
some of them to divide their appro- 
priations between his new magazine 
and the others longer established— 
nearly all of which began in the same 
way. He gets out his first issue, 
prints a few thousand over for sam- 
pling, and then goes after more ad- 
vertising. With plenty of capital, 
eventually almost any publisher can 
successfully put over a magazine in 
a known field, and make it just that 
much more difficult for those already 
established. It is particularly true in 
the trade paper field. 


There are, however, some magazines 
in the trade paper class, which have 
hidden circulations, and which are 
comparatively safe from competition 
by other publications, either the paid 
or free circulation variety. Off hand, 
I can cite one example, that being 
the Novelty News in which I am in- 
terested. Many of you know it, be- 
cause Many newspaper men who wise- 
ly use premiums to stimulate circula- 
tion, are its subscribers. In the 21 
years of its existence, some six or 
seven attempts were made by other 
publishers to work into its field, but 
all were unsuccessful and the projects 
were abandoned. That is because it 
has what I term a “hidden” circulation. 
It isn’t published for any one trade 
or field, but serves the premium and 
advertising specialty users of the 
country, who, with a few exceptions, 
are unknown to be such. They can- 
not be circularized by those who 
might aspire to put a new magazine 
into a pre-empted field. 


The cost of starting a new monthly 
magazine, and financing it until it 
goes over the hill, are mighty big 
items. There are very few successful 
magazines having 5,000 or more 
monthly circulation, in which a very 
heavy construction investment has 
not been made. It is in the form of 
original cash capital, and also often 
consists of the salary the publisher 
should have paid himself, but didn’t. 
It takes usually from three to five 
years for a new magazine to wear off 
its newness, and another two years or 
more before the owners get it over the 
hill of investment to the easy grade of 
income and profit. Many men natural- 
ly tire of the process and the invest- 
ment of thousands and thousands of 
dollars necessary to reach the top of 
the hill. That is one of the reasons 
why a monthly magazine, once having 
reached the end of the investment 
period, is so readily salable as a pub- 
lishing property. Generally speaking, 
a magazine is considered worth its 
total annual income, whether it be 
making a profit or not. If it be mak- 
ing an excessive gain, it can be con- 
sidered worth ten times its annual 
profit, even if the annual gross income 
be much lower than the capitalization 
of its net income on a 10% _ basis. 


“During the investment period, the 
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publishing of a monthly magazine is 
certain to become a burden to its own- 
ers, especially if they are inexpe- 
rience publishers. Even the expe- 
rienced publisher shrinks from start- 
ing a new magazine because he knows 
what is before him. It is not merely 
the matter of from $50,000 to $200,000 
investment that gives him pause, but 
the further realization that he is en- 
tering upon a venture in which he has 
a surprising amount of competition. 
He would much prefer to buy up some 
magazine already established, whose 
original owners never quite brought 
it to the producing stage and are will- 
ing to sell at some sacrifice in order 
to escape from under. The new owner 
usually finds it possible to make a 
new acquisition pay almost immed- 
iately, even though the old owners 
were unable to bring it to that point. 
That is largely because the new owner 
is already a publisher and there is an 
economic advantage to be gained from 
publishing two or more magazines at 
an expense of one rent, one executive 
overhead, one soliciting staff, one ac- 
counting and office staff. I have often 
considered. it feasible for magazine 
publishers in a city like Chicago to 
centralize their accounting, credit and 
collection departments under one bu- 
reau. The resulting interchange of 
credit information and office staff 
economies would certainly be bene- 
ficial. Such co-operation for the com- 
mon good would lead to further com- 
binations and economies. 


In touching upon the economies 
which are possible to a magazine pub- 
lisher, I have probably given the im- 
pression that economies are vitally 
necessary. That is true. There are 
about as many magazines in America 
as there are advertisers, possibly 
more. Where the newspaper serves 
local retailers and a few so-called 
“foreign” accounts, the magazine 
draws its income from advertisers all 


over the country and is competed with © 


by all other magazines in the same 
class or trade. Where the newspaper 
publisher divides income with but one 


or two or three competing newspapers — 


in the same town, the magazine ad- 


vertiser is approached and appealed — 


to from every side by publishers 
clamoring for a slice of his annual 


appropriation. They see his advertis- 


ing in some publication and must 
have it, too. Where the average news- 
paper has but a small amount of corre- 
spondence, that of a monthly mag- 
azine is very heavy. The mortality 
among magazines is very great, and 


et 


many of those that keep going do so — 
because of the whim of some con- — 


tributing angel in the background. I 


{ 
” 


know of one magazine, the publishing — 
toy of a certain manufacturer in In-— 


diana, which has never made a profit 
in its 30 years’ existence, but which 


was kept out of debt through the 
independent income of its owner, who — 


recently died. 


formed that $600,000 has been in- 


and that the heirs are now about to 


I am quite reliably in- — 


vested in it in its 30 years of life, 


put it on the market for $30,000, 


vested. 


which is just 5% of the amount - 


In closing, I will give you a con-_ 


crete example of one of the magazine 
publishers’ problems. We will as- 
sume a trade paper has 5,000 subscrib- 
ers at $2.00 a year, bringing a gross 


, 


advertising, 
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subscription income of $10,000 an- 
nually. That subscription income is 
not only entirely wiped out by the 
expense of the subscription depart- 
ment, including labor and circular- 
ization, but at least $5,000 more must 
be addéd.. Thus we start with a de- 
ficit of $5,000. in addition to the cir- 
culation staff, if it be more than one 
person, we must have an editor, a 
bookkeeper, a stenographer and two 
or more advertising solicitors, and 
the payroll will easily amount to 
$20,000 a year . Then we have paper 
stock, printing, art and cut expense, 
travelling expense, rent, credit losses, 
heavy postage bills, and general mis- 
cellaneous, amounting at the very 
least to $20,000 more. Totalling these, 
we see that $45,000 must be covered by 
advertising income. Assuming that a 
full page brings $60, which is a fair 
price for 5,000 circulation, we find 
that 750 pages must+be carried in a 
year just to come out even. That is 
65 pages of paid advertising per 
month, and I’m here to tell you that 
a Magazine carrying 65 pages of paid 
with a proportionate 
amount of reading matter, cannot be 
produced with the staff or the payroll 
I have given. 

Now you understand why I wouldn’t 
want to be in the daily newspaper 
game—a twelve times a year cycle of 
trouble is often enough for me. 


OPTIMIST CONSIDERED 
BY EDITOR L. M. WOOD 


(While the majority of editors claim 
to be better at writing than at speech 
making, they are invariably subject 


- to call for addresses of every kind, and 


can always be depended upon to pre- 
pare something good. Our attention 


has recently been called to a short 


- address on “The Optimist’ delivered 


by Editor L. M. Wood, of the Journal- 
Record, Flora, Illinois, which we give 


herewith. ) 

It has been said that “He that hath 
light within his own clear breast may 
‘sit in the center of the night and en- 
joy bright day, but he that hides a 


| _ dark soul and foul thoughts benighted 


walks beneath the midday sun.” 

By comparison it is declared the 
optimist sees the doughnut, while the 
pessimist sees the hole. 

The optimist is the rainbow to the 
‘storms of life, the evening beam that 
‘smiles the clouds away. He sees the 


Silver lining of the storm cloud. Out 
| under the blue dome of the vaulted 


skies he holds communion with the 
changeless stars and renews his hope 
-—the anchor of the soul—in contem- 
plation of immortality through prom- 
ises of the Supreme Architect of the 
Universe as exemplified by His Son. 

Of all the countless millions in 
animal life born upon the earth, hu- 


Man beings are the only creatures 


with the power to smile. Optimism 
and happiness come from the inner 
consciousness of having met and hon- 


orably and rightfully performed the 


duties of each hour toward ourselves, 
our family, our country, our Creator 
and our fellowmen. From out the 


well-springs of the soul comes the 
peace that passes understanding, so 
that when we slumber during the 
darkness of the night it is with that 
Perfect, sublime faith and trust that 
no matter what happens, we have a 
¢ 
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Philadelphia Club of Advertising Women 


Upper row, reading from left to right, 


Miss Denton and Miss Kane; lower row, 


Miss Whelan, Mrs. Patten, Miss Hunt, Miss Dart, Miss Fey. 


conscience void of offense toward God 
and man. 

“It is easy enough to be pleasant 

When life flows by like a song, 

But the man worth while 

Is the man with a smile 

When everything goes dead wrong.” 

As my little granddaughter used to 
sing: 

“Keep sweet, keep sweet, 

This is the only way, 

This is the way to win the day, 

Is just to keep sweet.” 

Oh, for the optimism of the child 
life, with the sweet, innocent, implicit 
trust in parentage and humanity, be- 
fore the stern experiences in life’s 
hard school have, in many instances, 
made us cynics, destroyed confidence 
in our fellows, dampened our enthus- 
iasm, soured our dispositions, blasted 
the star of hope, and relegated us 
among the madding crowd’s ignoble 
strife, when once we stood upon the 
mountain peak unfettered by the 
shams and conventionalities of adult 
life—the unscrupulous, uncanny, sor- 


did things. 

“Backward, turn backward, O Time in 
your flight, 

Make me a child again, just for 
tonight, 


Mother come back from your echoeless 
shore, 

Take me to your heart again, same as 
of yore.” 

Optimism is contagious, it is the 
spirit of success. Let us bask in its 
sunshine, encourage it, believe in it, 
be a part of it, live it. The optimist 
is the supreme hope of the world.” 


Vermont Press Boosts Roads 

Merton C. Robbins, a New York pub- 
lisher, delivered the principal address 
at the meeting of the Vermont Press 
Association, at the Hotel Vermont, at 
Burlington, March 27. Mr. Robbins’ 
talk embodied an appeal for the con- 
struction of hard roads on the trunk 
lines and of five hotels in various 
parts of the state, both of which would, 
it was pointed out, invite tourists to 
Vermont. Publishers have promised 
their support to the hard roads pro- 
gram. 


PHILADELPHIA WOMEN 
TO ENTERTAIN A. A. C. W. 


Members of the Philadelphia Club 
of -Advertising Women are planning 
many events of entertainment for dele- 
gates to the twenty-second annual con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World to be held at Phila- 
delphia, June 19-24. Sunday evening, 
June 20, the Philadelphia club will 
hold a formal reception followed by 
a dinner in honor of their overseas 
visitors at one of the leading clubs of 
the city. The committee is already 
hard at work preparing many delight- 
ful surprises in connection with this 
“greeting” party. 

Tuesday noon, preceding the formal 
business session of the Federation of 
Women’s Advertising Clubs, members 
of the Philadelphia Club of Advertis- 
ing Women will again be hostesses— 
this time for the women delegates who 
attend the business session. Luncheon 
will be served in a place easily acees- 
sible from the convention halls, and 
delegates will remain for the after- 
noon’s business right in the same 
place. 

On Tuesday evening will be held the 
Grand Ball, sponsored and given by 
the Philadelphia club. This time the 
club extends its invitation of hos- 
pitality to all the visiting advertising 
men and women attending the Con- 
vention. 

The convention committee of the 
Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women requests that every women’s 
club communicate with it immediate- 
ly, stating the number of reservations 
desired and making deposit sufficient 
to cover the first day’s occupancy of 
hotel rooms. 


W. E. Stanfield, poultry editor of 
“Farmstead, Stock and Home,” Min- 
neapolis, Minn., talked to members 
of the Lake County (Fla.) Press Asso- 
ciation at a dinner given recently by 
A. W. Newett, editor and publisher of 
the Groveland (Fla.) Graphic and Mrs. 
Newett at Groveland. 


1x 


70 YEARS OF SERVICE 
WITH ROME SENTINEL 
RECEIVES RECOGNITION 


Seventy years of service with the 
Rome Daily Sentinel is the unique 
record held by August C. Kessinger, 
president of the Rome Daily Sentinel, 
of Rome, N. Y., and dean of New York 
State journalists. The anniversary of 
this long period of service, perhaps a 
record in this country, was celebrated 
on March 17, and marked by hundreds 
of messages of congratulation sent 
to the venerable editor by government 
officials and mnewspapermen from 
many parts of the state and nation. 
Among the felicitations sent were 
congratulatory messages from Gover- 
nor Alfred E. Smith, Adolph S. Ochs 
and Louis Wiley of the New York 
Times. 

Mr. Kessinger, whose son and grand- 
son hold executive positions on the 
Rome Sentinel today, was born in 
the little village of Altenkirchen, on 
the island of Rugen in the Baltic Sea, 
on Feb. 25, 1842. He came to Rome 
with his parents when ten years old 
and gained his early education in the 
public schools of Rome and in the 
printing office, entering the office of 
the Rome Daily Sentinel in 1856. At 
that time Mr. Kessinger received the 
nominal wage of $30 a year and board 
and he claims that he still has $15 of 
this amount coming. . Learning the 
printing trade with thoroughness and 
showing a keen interest and adept- 
ness for the business, Mr. Kessinger 
soon began to climb the ladder of 
success. 

In 1864 Mr. Kessinger and the late 
Franklin B. Beers of Rome, N. Y., 
purchased the Rome Sentinel continu- 
ing it as a weekly untli 1881, when it 
became a daily. In 1880 a semi-week- 
ly edition was added. Under the 
guidance of Mr. Kessinger the Rome 
Sentinel grew in circulation and be- 
came an influential power in the com- 
munity. In 1893 the newspaper was 
incorporated and Mr. Kessinger made 
president, which office he has held 
ever since. 


Becoming a master printer at an 


early age, Mr. Kessinger did his work 
on the old Washington hand press 
which today stands in the counting 
room of the Sentinel office as a 
curiosity. Today the Rome Sentinel 
office, located in a commodious two 
story brick and stone building, thor- 
oughly equipped and on a most de- 
sirable site in the city of Rome is 
considered one of the best and most 
influential small city dailies in the 
east. Three editions are published 
daily covering the news in its field 
with completeness, and the paper has 
a circulation of 7,191. 

While the greater portion of Mr. 
Kessinger’s life was spent in Rome 
and his business made heavy de- 
mands on him, he has taken an active 
part in community affairs and served 
the municipality in many ways. One 
of the outstanding services in Mr. 
Kessinger’s career was his activity in 
promoting the cause of the Central 
New York Institution for Deaf Mutes, 
of which organization he has been 
president for years. He has always 
been active in the New York State 
Press Association having been presi- 
dent at one time. He has also been 
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president of the New York Associated 
Press Dailies and is a member of the 
Associated Press and of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 
Mr. Kessinger filled the office of pres- 
idential elector on the Democratic 
ticket in 1912.and has been village 
clerk, a member of the Common Coun- 
cil, a member of the board of educa- 
tion, president of the Rome Board of 
Trade, and one of the community 
leaders who came to the rescue of the 


A. C. KESSINGER 


Editor, Sentinel, Rome, N. Y. 


Rome City Street Railways when it 
was near collapse nearly 25 years ago. 

Although 84 years old, Mr. Kes- 
singer is remarkably well and vigor- 
ous with all of his faculties intact. 
Many details of the business are still 
carried on under his direction and 
the affairs of the newspaper have his 
closest attention and guidance as he 
visits the office every day. 

In the conduct of the Rome Daily 
Sentinel, Mr. Kessinger has surround- 
ed himself with a most complete staff, 
several of his employees having been 
with him from 25 to 60 years. 


Comma Missing, Fortune Lost 

It would be an exceedingly difficult 
thing to make John Neal of Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., believe that a comma is an 
unimportant mark of punctuation and 
an insignificant thing for “comma 
chasers” to quibble about. 

When Mrs. Emma Neal died she left 
a will in which she bequeathed her 
husband, John Neal, in trust for her 
children, the sum of $30,000. But 
owing to the ambiguousness of the 
wording, “For his sole and separate 
use at his discretion for the support 
and education of my children,” which 
contained no comma after the word 
“use,” the court decided that he could 
not lay claim to the money, and he 
was cheated out of a fortune by a 
comma.—The Kablegram. 


Why not pick out one letter from 
the flock that descend upon the editor 
and run it on the front page under 
the heading “One Man’s Opinion’? A 
Los Angeles newspaper uses that meth- 
od and gets some exceptionally fine 
letters, written with the idea of “mak- 
ing the column.’”—E. Merle Hussong. 


EDITOR GRIEVES LOSS 
OF SON AND SELLS OUT: 


Dick Menefee, a newspaperman “tol 
42 years, is first of all a father and 
second a newspaperman. The sale 
last fall of his paper, the Visal Coun 
ty News at Eagle River, Wis., left 
Mr. Menefee free to spend his time as 
he chooses in the woods and to work 
on a book which he says will be ready 
for the press within a year’s time. 

Asked by a representative of the 
United States Publisher concerning the 
change, he said: 

“The sale of my plant was made to 
Ernest A. Stewart, a former member 
of the American Lumberman Staff 
My selling was due to eye trouble and 
having been in the printing and pub- 
lishing harness for forty-two years 
Am now fifty-three. This transfer was 
also brought about by my losing my 
only son during the war and the ‘flu’ 
epidemic. The boy was to have been 
given a half interest with his Dad the 
next year. .My business had been fit- 
ted for all this in previous years while 
he was growing up. You see, pos- 
sibly, I was different from’ many 
fathers; the lad and I were chums in- 
every sense of the word. We fished — 
and hunted together; camped out 
while hiking over this North Woods — 
lake region securing news and data 


which will be ready for the press with- — 
in the next year. : 
“I started in as devil with the De- 
catur (Ind.) Democrat at the age of 
eleven, found that I took to designing 
of novelty printing and carried that 
along as my chief asset until 1893 
when I bought the Black River Falls — 
(Wis.) Journal, following writing an 
designing for six years. Up to 20 
years ago I superintended in several 
shops in Wisconsin; then I purchased 
the News at Eagle River. All I r 
ceived in the purchase was a Wash- 
ington hand press and a 7x11 Pearl 
foot power jobber—all the rest was 
the same kind of junk. I left to Mr. 
Stewart, when I sold, a mighty finely 
equipped job plant and newspaper. | 
My aim had been to build a newspaper 
with only one owner and that myself; 
no politicians or individuals had any 
hand in its utterances; my subscrip- 
tion list was 100 per cent cash—and- 
that is going some for a weekly up 
in the woods. I intend to rest at my 
cabins in the winter and possibly work 
in community interests in recreation 
off and on. Whether or not I have 
made any advancement in this Out 
door section of Northern Wisconsin 
rests with the public whom I have 
served for 20 good solid years.” 2 
He was during the past winter 
a delver into the beauties of Nature 
such as have been given to the 
natural playground of Northern Wis- | 
consin—a land of three thousand lakes | 
and a home for thousands of city peo 
ple during the seasonable months wh 
outings and vacations appeal to. 7 


city-bound man and woman. 


Featuring “The Modern Office’— 
furniture, appliances and stationery— 
a page of ads from printers, stationers 
and office outfitters was obtained re 
cently by a northwest paper,—C.M.L. 
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STUDENTS GIVEN ADVICE 
BY EDITORIAL WRITER 
OF LONG EXPERIENCE 


(By Norman FE. Schardt.) 

“No man ever succeeds in journal- 
ism if he depends wholly upon his 
instinct and inspiration. The news- 
paper man must keep on studying and 
must be willing to work.” That is 
the opinion of John B. Howe, editorial 
writer on the staff of the Syracuse 
Herald who has been writing editor- 
ials for more than forty years and 
who is referred to as the dean of New 
York State -editorial writers. Mr. 
Howe gave this advice to a group. of 
journalism students: recently when 
they bearded the white haired author 
of thousands of editorials in his den 
in the Syracuse Herald Building. © 


Mr. Howe wrote his first ‘editorial 


at the age of twenty-three when he 
became editorial writer for the Utica 
Observer-Dispatch and has perhaps 


served longer in’ that capacity than . 


any man in-the state. He has-been 
connected with the Syracuse. Herald 
for 27 ycrars. Mr. Howe in his career 
has written obituaries for hundreds 
of celebrities including Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, James Russell 
Lowell, and Thomas Carlyle, and was 
active in the newspaper field before 
the days of the telephone when the 
reporter had to walk miles at times to 
get a story. 

Mr. Howe, though in his sixties, is 
a busy man as he does most of the 
editorial writing for the Herald. It 
is his custom to get to the office be- 
fore eight o’clock in the morning to 
prepare editorials based upon the im- 
mediate news or to prepare a com- 
ment upon some event of timely im- 
portance. Most of his editorials are, 
however, written the day previous. 
Mr. Howe’s advice, based on_ his 
years of experience in newspaper 
work follows: “I attribute most of 
my success to my reading. My advice 
to young journalists who are prepar- 
ing to write editorials is to read per- 
petually and to become familiar with 
biographies and to especially read the 
biographies of American statesmen. 
An editorial writer must have a firm 
grasp on the workings of the federal, 
state, and municipal government and 
must become familiar with various 
governmental charters. Reading his- 
tory and fiction is also of inestimable 
aid to the writer as it enables him to 
acquire style and stimulates his imag- 
ination. 

“The’ specialist has gained quite an 
important place on the newspaper ed- 
itorial staff and many papers have a 
number of men for this purpose, each 
writer specializing in a certain field. 
The Herald does not follow this cus- 
tom and I bear the same relation to 
the Herald and its readers that the 
medical practitioner bears to the 
community. My years of experience 
have enabled me to become familiar 
with a great variety of subjects es- 
sential for the editorial writer to 
know. Everything that a person de- 
Ssiring to become an editorial writer 
can study will be of use to him in 
this field. Mathematics was one of 
my best subjects at school and my 
knowledge in that particular subject 
taught me to be accurate in my work 
later on. It taught me precision.” 


In speaking of the functions of the 
editorial Mr. Howe said, “One func- 
tion of the editorial is to expound and 
explain and the editorial writer must 
realize that he is writing and inter- 
preting his subject for the mass of 
the people, many of whom have little 
more than a grammar school educa- 
tion. Simple and short words, for 
this reason are preferable to the 
longer ones. In moral issues it is 
imperative that the writer take an 
emphatic stand. When there are two 
sides to a question or issue he must 
proceed cautiously and view both 
sides with care. 

“There is another class of subjects 
which the writer must regard and 
that is the editorial with the appeal 
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COMMUNITY ENTERPRISES 


The biggest single investment in a community is usually in 
the equipment for 


Once in the ground, utility property is as much a part of a 
sidewalks, 


If it is necessary for this property to be expanded—new gas 
pipes to be laid; more telephone wires to be strung; instruments 
and switchboards to be put.in; electric light and power lines to 


public demand for service, the same thing must be done as 
when sidewalks are built, or sewers put in. 


material and pay for the labor. 

If it isn’t, it doesn’t. 
isn’t built and those who want service (the public) don’t get it. 
This new money cannot come from earnings because utilities do 
not charge high enough rates to permit the new extensions to 


The utilities have but one source of revenue, namely: 
rates received for their services. 
—if they are not enough to pay the costs of operation and main- 
tenance, plus a return to the owners (the stockholders) that is 
sufficient to attract capital—the growth and extension of these 
properties cannot go on; they are crippled by impaired credit. 
Then their service begins to deteriorate; and when that happens, 
it is the community, deprived of service, that suffers most. 


A worker expects a fair wage. 


Thrifty men and women who, by denial, save part of their 
earnings and invest, expect a good rate of return for the use of 
If they don’t get it, they won’t invest. 

Every business has to pay the prevailing market price for 
any materials it uses or the prevailing scale of wages to em- 
If it doesn’t, it gets neither. 
industry where they will receive their price. 

The utility industry can buy no cheaper than can any other, 
whether the commodity be coal, 
the many other products that enter into production of electricity, 
gas, transportation or communication. 
the market price, for, of. all industries, its employes must be 


But, unlike other businesses, the utility cannot fix its own 
its rates are fixed by some outside authority. 
Hence it is to the interest of a community that its utilities be 
treated with fairness, lest its utility service be damaged. 


UTILITY SECURITIES ARE GOOD INVESTMENTS 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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to human interest. This year the 
centenary of the use of the umbrella 
will occur as will the centenary of the 
use of rubber by the Goodrich Com- 


pany. Both of these events will fur- 
nish material for editorials appeal- 
ing to human interest. Talk at the 


dinner table and the exclamations of 
children on the sireets all supply 
ideas for the human interest editorial. 
The writer cannot confine himself to 
weighty subjects alone and the well 
balanced editorial page must have a 
veriety of subjects on -it.” 

Mr. Howe has become so familiar 
with his work and acquired such a 
general knowledge of affairs that he 
uses less than half a dozen books for 
reference purposes in his work. 
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HUNTSVILLE, TEXAS, ITEM 


MOVES TO NEW BUILDING; 
WEEKLY GROWS STEADILY 


The Huntsville (Texas) Item has 
moved into its new building which 
became necessary because of the steady 
growth of this weekly during the last 
few years. 

In celebration of this event the staff 
of the paper entertained with a “pi 
social” on the opening night. Several 
former editors and other newspaper 
friends were among the out-of-town 
guests. Clever booklets entitled, 
“Huntsville, Our Historic Little City,” 
containing an interesting sketch of 
the history of the town, together with 
a short survey of the Item, were given 
away as souvenirs. 

The Item building is of brick and is 
so arranged as adequately to house all 
the departments of the paper. Upon 
entering the building one finds him- 
self in the business office, which con- 
tains stock cabinets and a system of 
drawers used as advertising files and 
a counter over which business is trans- 
acted. Adjoining this is the editorial 
office, thoroughly equipped with desks, 
typewriters and the like. 

A partition divides the front of the 
office from the mechanical department. 
The most modern of printing presses, 
linotypes and similar equipment will 
be found there. A large job printing 
business is carried on in connection 
with the newspaper. 

“A greater newspaper for a greater 
Huntsville” is the slogan of the Item. 
Along with carrying the usual news 
of the week the paper makes a special- 
ty of feature stories, for the town has 
an abundance of sources for these. 


From eight to twelve pages is the 
usual size of the Item, all home print. 
The week before Easter a special edi- 
tion of twenty-four pages was issued. 
In it attractive cuts illustrated many 
of the stories and the advertising was 
effectively displayed. 


KQELece Srusso 
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Mrs. Rose Woodall, Business Manager Huntsville (Tex.) 
business office of the paper on “Opening Night.’ 
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Miss Bess Tarrington Smith, associate editor of the Huntsville (Tex.) 


Item, at her desk in the editorial office of the paper. 


She is interviewing 


Fred E. Campbell, Manager of the Southwestern Paper Co., of Houston, Tex. 


The Item is proud to claim a num- 
ber of outstanding journalists as its 
ancestors. There is Marcellus Foster, 
president of the Houston (Texas) 
Chronicle; George Robinson; president 
and editor, and Fred B. Robinson, vice 
president, of the Waco (Texas) Times- 
Herald. 


During its 76 years of existence the 
Huntsville Item has experienced many 
changes as to owners and locations. 
In 1915 it was sold to its present 
owner and editor, Ross Woodall. Mr. 
Woodall has been in the newspaper 
game for a number of years, is the son 
of a pioneer Huntsville family, and 
works zealously to make his paper a 
journal of public service. His wife, 
Mrs. Woodall, is the business man- 


Item, in the 
Note the effective way in 


which the counter is used for storage of paper stock and filing of office 


supplies. 


ager of the company and it is through 
her efficient methods that the business 
is on a firm, systematic basis. 


Miss Bess Farrington Smith, asso- — 


ciate editor, who has been connected 
with the paper a little more than a 


year, is a graduate of the School of 
Journalism of the University’ of Mis-~ 


souri. The other members of the Item 
staff are: 
intendent; Leonard Walker, pressman 
and Howard Carter, who is in charge 
of the job printing. : 
The background of the Item is a 
picturesque and historic little city, 
which was founded in 1830, 20 years 
before the founding of the Item. It is 


L. R. Tucker, plant super- | 


the home of the late General Sam ~ 


Houston, a famed Texas hero, whose 
remains lie at rest in Oakwood cem- 
etery. The oldest state teachers’ col- 
lege, Sam Houston, is 
Huntsville. The state penitentiary 
also is there. This town of the hills 


located at — 


is yet a small town, having only about — 


5,000 population but the improve- 
ments during last year are indicators 


that Huntsville is now awakening to 


an era of prosperity not enjoyed by 
every town of its size, and in this im- 
provement plan the Item is playing 
its part. 


Ozark Press Meeting 


F. L. Stufflebaum, of the Boliver | 
Herald, and a former member of the — 


executive committee, was elected presi- 
dent of the Ozark Press Association 
at a mid-winter meeting held March 
12-13, at Springfield, Mo. Chester A. 


Haney, Aurora Advertiser, was chos- — 


en vice president; 


burn, of Webb City, a feature writer, © 


was re-elected secretary for the fifth 
time and Mrs. Fay Lee of the Marsh- 
field Mail was made treasurer. ‘The 
newspaper man and his daily prob- 
lems were subjects of discussions 
which took up practically the entire 
time of the convention. About sev- 
enty-five attended the banquet Friday 
evening. 
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ACTIVITIES OF WAR. 
DEPARTMENT FURNISH 
NEWS, SAYS COLONEL 


(By Colonel James H. Reeves, As- 
sistant Chief of Staff, G-2, War De- 
partment, Washington, D. C.) 

The War Department belongs to the 
people of the United States. All cit- 
izens directly or indirectly contribute 
to this support, and, therefore, are 
stockholders in their national defense 
agency. It has always been the desire 
of the War Department that the people 
to whom it belongs obtain the fullest 
knowledge possible of its functions 
and activities. 

The Press Relations Section of the 
General Staff is the channel through 
which information concerning the ac- 
tivities of the War Department is 
given to the press. It is not a propa- 
ganda agency in any sense of the 
word. It maintains no mailing list 
for the dissemination of press releases. 
By personal interviews with various of- 
ficials of the Department, arranged by 
the Press Relations Section, the greater 
part of its duties are accomplished. 
This section might best be _ des- 
cribed as a contact group between 
the bureaus and branches of the War 
Department and the press associations 
of the Nation. 

While contact is maintained between 
the Army and the great wire agencies 
of the press through the Press Re- 
lations Section, it is unfortunate that 
similar contact cannot be maintained 
with the rural and small town news- 
papers of the country. To establish 
any such contact would require the 
services of a large staff of officers 
and civilian personnel and would in- 
volve great expense to the Govern- 
ment. Yet such relationship is most 
desirable as it is among the rural 
population that the peace-time ac- 
tivities of the War Department are 
least known and where to the mutual 
benefit of the Government and the 


people themselves they should best be 


known. 
Over four thousand officers, warrant 


officers, and enlisted men of the Reg- 


ing Corps, 


ular Army are detailed to duties with 
the National Guard, the Organized Re- 
serves, and the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
and Recruiting Service 
throughout the country. In this group 
lies a very potential point of contact 
between the rural press and the War 
Department. The full establishment 
of such contact would be most bene- 
ficial to the Army, the press, and the 
people. REE: 

There is a veritable wealth of news 
stories obtainable every day from War 
Department sources. Of interest to 
the farmer, for instance, are the 


_Army’s efforts to eliminate the boll 


weevil, its experiments with gas as a 
preventative, not only for the lung 
troubles of human beings, but also of 
live stock, and its aerial photography 
of crops. Stories on the Air Service 


Forest Patrol, by means of which mil- 


lions of dollars in timber have been 
Saved from destruction by fire in the 
past few years, would prove of inter- 


'est to the lumberman, as would the 


recent successful efforts of the Army 
_airmen to re-forest inaccessible moun- 
tain heights in Hawaii by a literal 
dropping of sceds from the clouds. 
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To the people of the small- towns and 
villages along inland waterways would 
be of interest articles on the rivers and 
harbors development carried on by the 
Army engineers and the operation of 
the barge lines on the Mississippi un- 
der the direction of the War Depart- 
ment. 

For human interest stories there is 
no greater field than the work of the 
enlisted personnel of the Regular 
Army. Our soldiers come from every 
walk of life, from every corner of our 
great country. Their Army careers 
can be made of unusual interest to 
the people of the _ soldier’s “home 
town.’ The soldier’s travels into the 
highways and byways of the world, 
his advancement in the military serv- 
ice, his success on the target range, 
and his progress in the educational 
schools maintained by the Army all 
offer material for the best of local 
human interest stories. Some rural 
papers have, to their own great ad- 
vantage, followed the progress of the 
soldiers from their localities and have 
requested from the soldiers concerned 
and published accounts of their travels 
into strange parts of the world and 
other interesting features of their ever 
varying military life. 

Through such means the people of 
the small towns become better ac- 
quainted with the Army and its efforts 
to build patriotic American men while 
to the soldier comes that satisfaction 
of knowing that the people “back 
home” are following his progress in a 
new line of endeavor. 

The peace-time accomplishments of 
the Army have never been fully under- 
stood. There is always a certain group 
who consider the Army as an idle 
force in peace times, indispensable as 
it may be for the national defense. 
That the soldier of today is idle is far 
from the truth. The soldier of the 
Revolutionary War had little to learn 
in the way of military instruction be- 
yond some rudiments of drill and the 
use of his musket. But the modern 
“doughboy” must not only be skilled in 
the use of the rifle, but of the In- 
fantryman is also demanded  profi- 
ciency in the use of the bayonet, the 
pistol, the automatic rifle,~the ma- 
chine gun, the trench mortar, the one 
pounder gun, the hand and rifle gre- 
nade, radio and other signal equip- 
ment and even the ponderous tank. 
What applies to the ‘doughboy” goes 
for his other brothers in arms. The 
attainment of proficiency in all the 
arms with which the modern soldier 
is equipped would alone preclude idle- 
ness on his part. 


But in addition to the perfection of 
his own training the Regular Army 
soldier carries the greater part of the 
brunt of training the citizen-soldiers 
of the Citizens’ Military Training 
Corps, and to a lesser extent the Na- 
tional Guard. This very brief sum- 
mary of a few of the duties which 
devolve upon the personnel of the Reg- 
ular Army should be sufficient evi- 
dence to prove that the Army of today 
cannot be composed of idlers. 


In addition to its activities as an 
element of the land national defense 
agency of the Nation, the Army, since 
its earliest establishment, has been the 
pioneer of the pioneers. The first 
trails were blazed by the Army. Army 
engineers constructed the early roads, 
the first canals, such as the Erie and 
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the Chesapeake and Ohio, and pro- 
jected, built, and operated our Na- 
tion’s first railroads. The wings and 
dome of the Capitol and the Library 
of Congress are but two examples of 
Army peace-time construction. Even 
now the Army is pioneering. The 
Panama Canal was completed by the 
Army and is being operated under War 
Department control. Alaska is con- 
nected. with the outside world by a 
cable and wire communication system 
operated by the Army Signal Corps. 
Space does not permit a full recital of 
all the past and present peace-time 
efforts of the War Department. But 
any idea that the peace-time soldier 
drills a little, cuts grass, and loafs is 
most fallacious. 

Officers and enlisted men of the 
Army on détached service throughout 
the country can. supply the editors of 
the rural and small town paper with 
an untold number of human interest 
stories. But the stories must, in most 
cases, be dug out by those skilled in 
the newspaper profession. The Army 
man is in the military business and it 
is no more to be expected that he can 
turn out perfect copy for the local 
papers than that the editor should 
undertake the feeding, clothing, and 
training of a company of troops on a 
moment’s notice. 

The work of the War Department in 
peace times and the military careers 
of the Army’s personnel afford a very 
fertile, but uncultivated field for the 
press. The development of this field 
would be to the best interests of all. 
There is no secrecy about the work of 
the War Department; it has nothing to 
hide from the people upon whose. sup- 
port and interest it must depend for 
success. The Army is proud of its 
accomplishments in war and peace and 
would have the people know them. 
The rural editor, without question, is 
by far the best medium for bringing 
this knowledge to the citizens of our 
country. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
GETS OVER 800 PAPERS 


The Library of Congress at Wash- 
ington, D. C., receives regularly 810 
newspapers of which 686 are publish- 
ed in the United States and 124 in for- 
eign countries. Of the newspapers 
published in the United States 507 are 
dailies and 179 weeklies. Of the news- 
papers published in foreign countries 
99 are dailies and 25 are weeklies. 

The periodical reading room is open 
from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m., on Sundays 
from 2 to 10 p. m., and the use of 
the newspaper files is constant and 
very heavy. This use is not confined 
to current issues. The Library has 
extensive files of bound sets from all 
sections of the United States and from 
foreign countries. These sets are con- 
stantly augmented, and their use by 
students and other research workers 
steadily increases. 


The Library also has a special col- 
lection of Highteenth Century newspa- 
pers from Connecticut, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island,. South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Vermont and Virginia. This collection 
is added to at every opportunity, and 
many students come to consult it. 
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SHIP NEWS MEN CALLED 
“QUTPOST OF AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM;” SIFT NEWS 


(By John H. Regan, secretary of the 
Ship News Reporters’ Association of 
New York City.) 

When Theodore Roosevelt returned 
from his African hunt, he was met in 
the Narrows of New York harbor by 
a group of reporters from the New 
York newspapers and news syndicates 
-nd he made the remark, as he jovial- 
ly pounded the shoulders fo one of 
the scribes: “You men are the out- 
post of American journalism.” Since 
that day we have been called the same 
thing by a multitude of celebrities. 

In a way we are the sifters of inter- 
national news. I did not say sniffers 
for we attain a higher plane than sniff- 
ing. We sift. A ship may come in 
with a thousand passengers from 
Havre, Cherbourg, Southampton or 
Liverpool, yet many are called and 
few are chosen. The traffic of the 
average newspaper’s columns will not 
carry more than one lead, two or three 
sub-heads, and the rest are those who 
arrived. The same rule applies to de- 
parting liners. 


Some days there are ships which 
carry three and four leads. Then 
these become separate stories. Or- 


dinarily a ship takes but one lead and 
the happy trick of discovering, appre- 
hending or sifting out this lead is a 
thing to which men are born, rather 
than trained. : 

In January, under a microscopic 
head over a microscopic paragraph 
went out the names of those who 
were elected to office of the Ship News 
Reporters’ Association of -_New York. 
A reporter is never news, his associa- 
tions are never news. In some mirac- 
ulous way the fact that such an elec- 
tion did occur got to the ears of The 
United States Publisher. That pub- 
lication, suffering from the malady 
of being ‘recent’ senses that in such 
an obscurity as we live there may be 
the element of interest; and because 
such a singular interest is manifest, I 
break a ship news tradition by actual- 
ly attempting to reach back into that 
dim past, beginning with the first 
printing of a New York paper, and the 
interest of the Manhattaner in the 
ships which entered the Narrows, pass- 
ed to the open docks of the southern 
water front, their beautiful bows pro- 
jecting across the street itself. 

Ship news became a factor in New 
York in those early days of the Amer- 
ican Republic, when the life of this 
nation was still but a fragile thread 
in the fabric yet to come. A ship ar- 
rived, under her brave sail, and after 
her fine voyage, with cargoes of silks 
and spice, rum and sugar and a multi- 
tude of things which spelt luxury and 
smartness. Notations were carried in 
the early journals of those days and 
turning back to these ivory-tinted 
pages, one may read the entries. 

To-day, aS we hasten down the mod- 
. ern piers of steel and concrete, pass- 
ing amid these strange commodities 
of an augmented number of lands and 
countries, we do not pause to take in- 
ventory of the strange nuts from the 
wist coast of South America out of 
which buttons are carved; of the 
crated boxes of rubber from Java; or 
the spices from India; or the per- 
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GROUP OF MEMBERS NEW YORK SHIP NEWS REPORTERS’ ASSN. 


President Louis Heinz is the center man in the back row. 
his right side is Harry Cunningham, Vice-President, in his dark top coat and bes 
In the foreground at the right is John Regan, Secretary, and the man immedt- 
ately back of him wearing glasses is Martin Petrie, Treasurer. 


simile. 


fumes from the Riviera. These things 
are part of an old school of journalism. 
We deal in the richer product, the 
sublime product of human nature, it- 
self. 


So ship news reporting has passed 
from the narrative of cargoes to the 
narratives of personalities. An eternal 
and unending parade of prelates and 
princes, statesmen and financiers; 
beautiful women and beau brummels of 
the modern days; women of passion 
and aspiration and men of fire and 
ambition pass before us. We take toll 
of them all. At times and in the 
proper season we are smart in appear- 
ance; and at time, as winter wears 
upon us we are less smart, yet smart 
or otherwise, the pageant of the great 
and the near great passes before us, 
and out of the pageantry we single 
those who are to command for a fleet- 
ing moment the comment, the amuse- 
ment, the admiration of an eternally 
changing, I might say, fickle public. 


We do not act for ourselves, for 
individually we are nothing. But by 
the strange processes of social life, 
we have been selected to perform this 
almost sublime task of providing en- 
tertainment to a world public. Fully 
conscious of the responsibility we 
throw ourselves into the task, heart 
and soul, and for a reward not com- 
mensurate with the service performed, 
daily render a service to the good will 
and comity of nations. 


Prior to 1895 the reporters of New 
York who covered ships, or who in the 
hackneyed phrase, went down to the 
sea in ships, were known as ‘Marine 
Writers’. 


In 1895, William S. Strong, Mayor 
of New York from 1895 to 1897, who 
was in charge of the municipal ferries, 


‘suggested to the marine writers that 


they form a permanent association. 
Strong had the right to make the sug- 
gestion for he had always displayed 
a cordial interest in the ship news men 
and had given them the use of a room, 
for their joint work, in the old South 
Ferry building. 


In front of him anda 


Strong presided at the meeting. Th 
Ship News Reporters’ Association 0 
New York was formed. The officers 
elected were J. A. Merriweather, pres- 
ident; Sam Wood, vice-president, aril 
William Curtin, chairman of the House 
Committee. 

Since that day the Ship News R 
porters’ Association has broadened i 
its scope until to-day it fulfills a task 
which was undreamed of by the me 
who formed it. Every morning anil 
afternoon newspaper of New Yor 
with a national circulation, as well a 
news syndicates, is represented in this 
aristocratic and close communioned’ 
group. Not to be in it, not to share 
of its news gleanings, so far as ship 
news goes, is to be in the outer dare 
ness. The institution may be bucked 
It has been bucked. But the power of 
men united, who know ship news 
from A to Z, ends in defeat for tho 
who do the bucking. 


The financial requirements of ship 
news are met by the papers and syndi- 
cates participating. Ship News, once 
housed in a dingy room of the oi 
South Ferry Building, now has a large 
double room upon the second floor of 
the Venetian Barge building, off of 
Battery Park. Hach man in the assi- 
ciation has his own desk and private 
phone to his office. The office is t 
clearing house for all ship news. An 
office manager and an assistant spend 
their time in keeping the ships’ tables 
up to the minute and the blackboar 
entries each day record not only p 
senger ships but freighters as well. 


A ship is first reported off of Am 
brose Light House. It is next record- 
ed at Sandy Hook. Then comes an 
hour’s run to. quarantine, at the Nar- 
rows, and from quarantine it takes 
usually an hour to the end of the pier. 


When ships reach quarantine the 
revenue cutter, bearing the boarding 
division, goes down the bay. Ship 
news reporters, holding the coveted 
cutter pass which is extended alone to 
the accredited ship news men, £0 
down the bay for whatever ship may 
be regarded as being worth sacrificing 


the time. We have major ships, or the 
‘large liners; minor ships or the cabin 
‘poats, and miscellaneous ships. There 
is no gauging news by a de-luxe liner 
or a cabin ship. It often happens that 
a small boat may bring in a big story; 
and a de-luxe prove a boomer. 

In the old days there was more of 
the element of thrill in gathering ship 
news than to-day, but where:the old 
time ship news man got ove story, we, 
to-day, get ten. In the old days when 
the boarding division worked out of 
the long displaced barge building, the 
boarding division met ships off of the 
statue of Liberty in six oar barges. 
These barges came under the barge 
building, which was supported by 
spiles, and because of this procedure, 
the name of ‘barge building’ still ap- 
plies to the modern brick structure 
now on this site. 

Ship news reporters, then known as 
marine writers, to cover a ship would 
rent a skiff from an old battery boat- 
man, Bill Quigley, for the considera- 
tion of fifty cents, and with a safe tar 
at the oars, go from the battery to the 
ships riding at fanchor off of the 
statue of Liberty, or, prior to 1885, 
-Bedloe Island. It is an interesting 
observation, but as a memorial to old 
Bill Quigley, there is now in a basin, 
‘adjoining the Barge Building, a walled 
space, which fills at high tide, in which 
row boats may still find a haven. The 
basin, because of its strange conver- 
sion of the upper bay into a floating 
morgue, has now come to be styled 
“Dead Men’s Basin” for into it often 
float all that remains of what was 
once a battling soul. 

Ship news reporting became a flour- 
ishing art about the time of the civil 
war, when sails were giving way to 
funnels. We who sometimes complain 
of the long hours and strain of per- 
forming many services in a day are 
soothed by recalling how Sam Wood, 
the oldest of all the old New York ship 
news men, rowed from the basin to 
South Brooklyn, navigating success- 
fully the currents of Buttermilk chan- 
nel, and at last reaching his pier. He 
left at 10 o’clock at night, and after 
landing in Brooklyn, with the aid of 
horse cabs, and walking ten miles, 
he reached the Sun offices off Park 
Row at 2 o’clock, only to find that 
another paper had beaten him with 
the story. 

_ Today we have telephone, typewriter, 
radio and taxis, all to _ facilitate 
the quick delivery of our fast perish- 
ing cargo of news-stuff. If we are on 
a ship, as was the case of the Levia- 
than when she went aground off of 
Robins Reef, the news is sent to our 
offices by wireless. On all flash stuff, 
such as the arrival of the Prince of 
Wales, the wireless was used frequent- 


y. 

_ Now that I mention the employment 
of new and time saving devices, it is~ 
interesting to harken back to 1921, 
When Martin Petrie, ship news re- 
porter of the New York Evening Post, 
and then ship news man for the Even- 
ing Sun, was returning from Europe 
on the United States liner America. 
A test was being made by some of the 
chief electrical companies on _ the 
Tadio-telephone. Petrie was pressed 
into service by his paper, as well as 
‘the United Press, to send ‘the ship’s 
story. He did and to him belongs 
e honor of being the first reporter to 
use this medium for transmitting a 
Ws story from the ocean to land. 
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New York never possessed a more 
unique character than Judge Harold 
I Smith, for many years the ship 
news man of the old Herald, under 
James Gordon Bennett, and in his 
later days ship news man for the New 
York City News Association. At the 
heighth of his career, Judge Smith 


-had his own boarding launch, named 


the Owlet, and his own crew, and when 
he steamed down the bay, dressed in 
the smart rig of a commodore, his ar- 
rival at quarantine was almost as 
much a treat for the incoming passen- 
gers as the arrival of the incoming 
celebrities was for the Judge. 


Smith was an amazing man for 
knowing and remembering celebrated 
personages. He had the Almanac de 
Gotha down to the last entry, and 
Burke’s Peerage was as familiar to 
him, as the Blue Book of New York 
Society. After traveling some twenty- 
five years up and down th bay and 
meeting notables from abroad, he final- 
ly went abroad himself and complet- 
ing a week in London, went to Paris 
and died one night at the Grand Hotel, 
after a perfect dinner at Henri’s, and 
a stroll in the cool of the trees of 
Champs Elysees. 


Ship news has always been filled 
with men of outstanding and original 
personality. The men must be many 
sided. They must know the pinch of 
the third class as well as the gloss of 
the saloon; they must speak the lan- 
guage of finance, diplomacy, religion 
and art. But even these qualities are 
of slight value, if they do not at the 
same time come to have the confidence 
and goodwill of the customs, immigra- 
tion and health officials; the pier de- 
tectives, the ship’s officers; the land- 
ing agents and a hundred other me- 
diums which are all valuable news 
sources. 


Ship news has produced many men 
who later become public figures: For 
instance there was Leon Trotsky, a 
tremendous power in Russian soviet- 
ism, who once covered Ellis Island 
for a Jewish publication and worked 
out of the barge office. There was 
George Harvey, later publisher and 
ambassador to Hngland; Henry H. 
Curran, republican candidate for 
Mayor of New York, and now com- 
missioner of immigration at Ellis Is- 
land; Philip Roosevelt, cousin to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; George B. Cortelyou, 
formerly secretary of the treasury and 
now president of the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York; Raymond Dit- 
mar, now in charge of the Bronx Zoo- 
logleal Gardens and the Aquarium at 
the Battery. The list is long. In fact 
too long for the space to record them 
all. 


When ship news was located in the 
Old Ferry House, a regular visitor to 
the boys was Andrew Carnegie, who 
kept his yacht in a basin for small 
craft, where the main Staten Island 
ferry building is now situated. Car- 
negie would usually be on his way, by 
ferry, to mills in which he had an in- 
terest at Perth Amboy. He formed a 
close attachment for Judge Smith and 
later when he became a great financial 
power, he would hold court with the 
ship news men, whether on sea or 
land, and Judge Smith would act as 
interlocutor. Only when the question 
was put by Smith would Carnegie an- 
swer; and then he would speak to 
Judse Smith, who in turn repeated it 
to the newsgatherers. 


ag 


Another odd character who came to 
the ship news men’s office and would 
sit on a table eating an apple while 
waiting for a ferry boat to take him 
to the golf links at Silver Lake on 
Staten Island was John D. Rockefeller. 


Rockefeller, as he ate of his apple, 
often told the boys that the way to 
save money was to go without lunch. 
By doing this they would aid their 
health, as all people over eat, and be 
in money besides. He never brought 
any extra apples along with him. 
Later he became extremely wealthy 
and bought a large estate in New 
Jersey. After that he never came to 
ship news to eat apples and wait for 
his ferry boat. 


I could go on and enumerate 
hours the endless chain of stories 
which have found !their temporary 
stoppage at ship news, only to be en- 
riched by the eager personalities of 
my friends who have given form and 
color to the stories, and then have 
gone forward to an interested, but 
easily forgetting public, but that would 
call for the exploits of the fair woman 
of the Arabian Nights. 


During the past few years, that is 
to say since the World War, it has been 
our pleasure to meet many of the 
great figures who are now historically 
niched: Lloyd George, Clemenceau, 
Foche, King Albert of Belgium, the 
Prince of Wales. We met Herriot 
when he was mayor of Lyons, little 
suspecting that he would be the next 
Premier of France; and Stanley Bald- 
win, aS a member of the British Debt 
Commission, with that most reserved 
of all men Montague Norman, before 
we ever dreamed that Baldwin would 
become Premier of England. 


We have made obeisance before the 
princes of the Roman Church; hob- 
nobbed with great satirists like Dean 
Inge, the gloomy one; stood in awe of 
the masterly Joseph Conrad; and re- 
moved :.our hats at the bier of her 
most gracious and serene, Duse of 
Italy. We have commiserated with 
Russian nobles in third-class; and 
grown sentimental over the fallen lot 
of exiled malt-makers in the saloon. 


Patiently and understandingly we 
have sat while the inventor from Ger- 
many—strange so many of them are 
Teutons—unravels in thick words the 
miracle of his ingenuity; while the 
chemist and the surgeon transmute 
the difficult wares of their profession 
into the simple English which the lay- 
man knows best, and there we have 
another story. 


Not a great personage, not a calum- 
niated personage, or one who is flee- 
ing to happiness abroad, or fleeing 
to forgetfulness abroad, but what he 
or she must pause for the moment to 
register upon our scroll. 


for 


Because we have been understand- 
ing we have boldly, courageously 
taught those coming here the honesty, 
clothed in brusqueness sometimes, of 
the innate American. We have come 
to win the trust of hundreds and thou- 
sands; and though at times our work 
is painful, because of the demand for 
facts, we do not betray our trust, 
color with prejudice what must stand 
out sharply as itself, alone. We try 
to do our duty; and what’s more we 
try, until at times, there seems no 
energy left in us, to find the story and 
to tell it so that it will be full of 
light and strength and human interest. 
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MARYLAND GAZETTE WAS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1727; 
MORE CENTURY PAPERS 


(Third of a series of sketches of 

newspapers over 100 years old.) 
Maryland Gazette. 

The Maryland Gazette, published at 
Annapolis, the capital of Maryland, 
was established in August, 1727, and is 
the oldest newspaper published in that 
State. 

The United States Publisher knows 
of no newspaper now being published 
in this country which was organized 
previous to 1727. The Gazette is also 
in point of age the sixth newspaper 
published in the Colonies. It has not 
only had a long but a most interest- 
ing career, and is now rated as one of 
the leading weekly newspapers pub- 
lished in Maryland. 

The founder was William Parks, a 
prominent citizen of Annapolis, in the 
early part of the eightenth century, 
and Dr. Elihu 8S. Riley’s book entitled 
“Ve Ancient City’ contains numerous 
quotations from the Maryland Gazette 
of that day. 

The Maryland Gazette is published 
by the Capital-Gazette Press, of which 
Ridgely P. Melvin is the proprietor 
and editor. Mr. Melvin is a practic- 
ing lawyer of Annapolis, a member of 
the Judicial Council of Maryland and 
is also President of the Maryland 
Press Association. 

The paper is now, as it was in its 
earliest days, a channel of authentic 
information concerning the official life 
of Maryland, and particularly of the 
City of Annapolis, which is the county 
seat as well as the state capital. ‘rhe 
Maryland Gazette runs a column if 
each issue entitled the ‘“Governor’s 
Column”, which sets forth the daily 
happenings in the State PExecutive De- 
partment. It also runs a column en- 
titled “Today with the Mayor”, in 
which are set forth the official activ- 
ities of municipal life in Annapolis. 


Batavia (N. Y.) Times. 


About one hundred and seven years 
ago, Oran C. Follett, a young and am- 
bitious journalist, took upon himself 
the task of establishing a Democratic 
newspaper in Genesee County, N. Y., 
and, selecting a little office just op- 
posite the Court House, in Batavia, 
he began setting up a small weekly 
paper, which today is still being pub- 
lished, after over a century of trials, 
deeds, and achievements, which make 
up the eventualities of a successful 
paper. 

When the Batavia Times celebrated 
its hundredth anniversary on Satur- 
day, March 30, 1918, a large edition 
was published, called the Times Cen- 
tennial Edition, which gave an ac- 
count of the transpirings of the paper. 
The event was looked upon with-pride 
by the present publishers, who had 
endeavored to make the Centennial 
Edition complete in every way. 


In 1818, the Times began its career 
as a Democratic paper and at the pres- 
ent time it is the only Democratic 
newspaper in Genesee County. It 
covers the field thoroughly, and news 
of importance from the towns in the 
county is given each week. Many 
favorable comments are heard about 
the fine editorials seen in its columns 


weekly. Albert F. Kleps, managing 
editor, has devoted his attention to 
publishing each week the sentiments 
of the people of the county, not alone 
on political matters, but on affairs of 
the city which interest the taxpayers. 
Mr. Kleps took over the editing of 
the Batavia Times ten years ago when 
Chester C. Platt, editor, went to Ithaca, 
N. Y. to publish the News until it was 
merged with the Ithaca Journal. 


The Times was first issued on Feb- 


GEORGE C. INGLING 
Editor Times, New Brunswick, N. J. 


ruary 13, 1818 by Mr. Follett, who 
sold it to his brother, Frederick Fol- 
lett, in 1825. Five years later it was 
sold to a Democratic, syndicate of 
eleven men, and in 1853 it was again 
sold to C. S. Hurley. In 1856 the plant 
was closed up and the property sold 
at auction, but shortly afterwards, pub- 
lication was resumed, ,in co-ordination 
with several small publications which 
were merged into the Spirit of the 
Times, a Democratic paper. Henry 
Todd published this paper from 1860 
to January 1, 1886, when it was leased 
to his son, Charles E. Todd and A. H. 
Thomas. Mr. Thomas became sole 
owner, after a year, but later, Joseph 
F. Hall became a member of the con- 
cern. The Times was. purchased in 
1894 by E. Kirby Calkins and David D. 
Lent, and in 1900, the paper was 
changed from a weekly to a tri-weekly, 
published on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays. The size was reduced 
considerably, only four pages compris- 
ing the edition each time, and in this 
form it continued for two years. Then 
Mr. Platt took charge of the paper. 
It was changed to a weekly and pub- 
lished on Sunday. For many years 
it has been published on Saturday as 
a four-page paper. 


Sunday Times. 

The New Brunswick Times, now 
published at New Brunswick, N. J., as 
the Sunday Times, the oldest weekly 
newspaper in New Jersey, first ap- 
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Brunswick Advertiser in 1792 as a 
weekly. 


peared as the Guardian and : 
Its founder, Abraham Blauvelt was 
one of New Brunswick’s leading cit: 
izens. Under his direction the Guar- 
dian and New Brunswick Advertiser — 
was a staunch Federal organ, and had — 
quite a circulation in Central New = 
Jersey. On June 1, 1815, the name was — 
changed to the New Brunswick Times — 
and General Advertiser. The paper 
was published every Thursday by — 
Deare and Myer, at Washington’s — 
Head, New Brunswick. The subscrip- 
tion rate was $2.50 per annum, the 
same at which it is now published, one 
hundred twenty-nine years later. 
Then Albert Speer became publisher 
and the newspaper became Democratic 
in principle. Mr. Speer continued — 
publication until his death in 1869. 
The Daily News, started by Alphonso — 
KE. Gordon in March, 1851, and a new 
Democratic paper, the New Jersey — 
Union, also issued by Mr. Gordon, 
were sold to Mr. Speer. He combined — 
all three papers under the name of the > 
New Brunswick Times. At his death, 
William B. Guild of Newark bought 
the paper and in November, 1869, pub- 
lished The Daily Times. Mr. Gordon 
returned from Grand Rapids, Mich., in- 
1871, and again became owner of The 
Times. He conducted it very success- 
fully for several years. Mr. Gordon 
became a United States marshal under 
Grover Cleveland, and for a time the 
paper was run by subordinates. In 
1890, former State Senator John Car- 
pender of Clinton, N. J., purchased it. 


Two years later the Times Publish- 
ing Company bought it out. This com- 
pany was composed of Millard EF. Ross, 
William H. Price, James Deshler, 
Oliver Kelly, W. Parker Runyon, J. 
Kearney Rice and Edward Furman. 
The paper was made an eight-page 
daily. It still remained Democratic in 
politics. J. D. Chandlee was editor 
until 1896, when Francis W. Daire suc: 
ceeded him. On September 11, 1906, 
he purchased the stock, with the ex- 
ception of four shares to continue the 
life of the corporation, and became 
owner as well as editor. He sold his 
stock in May, 1908, to Linn E. Wheeler, 
who was editor until October, 1909, 
when he resigned. Samuel M. Christie 
succeeded him. 


The control of the paper :was pur- 
chased in May, 1912, by J. David Stern, 
no change being made in the staff un- 
til January, 1913, when Mr. Christie 
resigned as ‘editor and George D. 
Johnson succeeded him. In May, 1915, 
the New Brunswick Times was pur- 
chased by the Home News Publishing 
Company, and George C. Ingling was 
made editor. A year later, in May, 
1916, it was discontinued as a daily, 
and has since been published as The 
Sunday Times under the same man- 
agement and editorship. The paper 
is independent in politics, its chief 
policy being to boost every movement 
for the welfare of the city. “a 


Bedford (Pa.) Gazette. : 


The Bedford Gazette, Bedford, Bed: 
ford County, Pa., a weekly paper, was 
first issued September 21, 1805. The 
present editor has a copy of the second 
issue, dated September 28, 1805 ,in his 
possession. It was a four page edi- 
tion, set 15 ems wide to column, four 


* 


columns to page and 16 inches to col: | 
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umn. It grew to four pages, six col- 
umns, 22 inches to column and then 
changed to eight pages, six columns, 
20 inches column length, its present 
size. It is the oldest newspaper in 
Pennsylvania, except for one which 
was established in 1800. It has al- 
ways been Democratic in politics, but 
patriotic in every particular. It has 
had many brilliant men at its head. 


Sandusky (Ohio) Register 


The journal now known as the San- 
dusky (Ohio) Register was founded 
in the. year: 1822 by David Campbell, a 
New England printer. .An effort was 
made, however, in the year 1821, by 
this same person, associated with 
Adonijah Champlin, to establish a pa- 
per in Sandusky, to be known as the 
Ohio Illuminator, but from lack of 
that substantial support so essential 
to the successful conduct of a news- 
paper, or any other enterprise, the 
Illuminator never sent forth its rays 
of light. 

The Sandusky Clarion, a weekly pub- 
lication, succeeded the Illuminator 
project, and made its first appearance 
on the 22nd -of April, 1822, David 
Campbell acknowledging its paternity 
and assuming its maintenance. It 
was a four-page sheet, four columns 
to the page, printed on what would 
now be called coarse paper, and the 
advertisements and reading matter ap- 
peared in: much the same size and 
style of type. Under the name of the 
Clarion the paper was continued until 
1843, when Mr. Campbell issued a daily 
edition, which he called the Daily 
Sanduskian. 

After continuing for some years 
lJonger the proprietor sold the entire 
plant to Earl Bill and Clark Wag- 
goner. The former was afterward 
chosen:clerk of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of North- 
ern Ohio, while the latter became ed- 
itor of the Toledo Blade. Still later 
he was on the editorial staff of the 
Toledo Commercial, but at a quite 
recent day embarked in the limitless 
field of history. 

Messrs. Bill and Waggoner sub- 
sequently sold an interest in the paper 
to Henry D. Cooke, and the firm style 
was thereupon changed to H. D. Cooke 
& Co. Upon taking formal possession 
of the office, this firm dropped the old 
name and called the paper, in all its 
three editions, daily, tri-weekly and 
weekly, the Commercial Register. H. 
D. Cooke & Co. continued the Register 
publications for some twelve years, 
when, at the end of that period, Mr. 
Cooke retired to became editor of the 
State Journal and Mr. Waggoner re- 
tired to accept a position on the 
Toledo Blade. The paper then passed 
into the hands of Bill and Johnson. 
“The Commercial Register changed 
hands three or four times between 1855 
and 1869. In the last named year 
Isaac F. Mack purchased a half. in- 
terest and in 1870 the other half. He 
dropped the first part of the name, and 
since that time the paper has been 
called the Register. In 1874 John T. 
Mack became a part owner, and for 35 
years the paper was publisher under 
the firm name of I. F. Mack & Bro. In 
1882 a Sunday edition was started. 
Early in 1869 the Register was an 
evening daily, but was changed to a 
morning paper the same year. 


The Register was an ardent advocate 
of Whig principles until the death of 
eA ¥ 


¥ 


that party. Since 1856 
Republican in principle. 

After the death of I. F. Mack the 
Register was published by a corpora- 
tion with John T. Mack as editor and 
business manager, up to the time of 
his death in 1914. Mrs. Mack headed 
the corporation publishing the Reg- 
ister from the time of her husband’s 
death until her own death, July 2, 
1925. 

Mr. Mack was one of six publishers 
of Ohio Daily newspapers who founded 
the Associated Ohio Dailies, 1885. 
From 1889 until his death he was pres- 
ident of that organization. In Feb- 
ruary, 1893, he succeeded ex-President 
Hayes as trustee of the Ohio State 
University, serving continuously on 
that board until his death. 

After the death of John T. Mack, his 
sons succeeded him, John D. Mack as 
business manager and Egbert H. Mack 
as editor. 

The Register of January 26, 1852, 
announces the destruction by fire of 
the Clarion office, by which the files of 
the Clarion were nearly all consumed. 
In 1868 the Register office was again 
visited by fire, which destroyed most 
of its files, so that the newspaper rec- 
ords of Erie County are much mutilat- 
ed. But the Firelands Historical So- 
ciety, of Norwalk, has complete files of 
the Clarion from 1824 to 1831, except 
1827, said to be in the possession of 
the family of Clarke Waggoner, of 
Toledo: In the Sandusky Library 
there are several files of the Clarion 
prior to 1836, but not complete, and 
then there are no known files of the 
paper until in the ’40s, when Mrs. 
Kate Thomas has several bound vol- 
umes between 1845 and 1852. Part of 
the time the Clarion had for its head 
the picture of Sandusky published in 
Howe’s First History of Ohio. There 
is a volume of the Mirror of 1854 in 
the Sandusky Library, presented to it 
by the author. There are no known 
files extant of the Sandusky Journal, 
or the Journal and Local. The extant 
Register files begin on May 27, 1853, 
continue to November 1, 1854, skip to 
1862 and 1863, and, together with those 
in the library, are complete to the pres- 
ent time. 

The Sandusky Journal was estab- 
lished as a daily and weekly in' 1866, 
being edited by Addison Kinney and 
Wrank B. Colver. <A brother, John C. 
Kinney, soon joined the firm. At the 
end of six months Mr. Colver retired, 
and the paper was published by Kin- 
ney Brothers until January 1868, when 
M. F. McKelvey became associated 
with the firm, but retired in Septem- 
ber of the same year. The daily was 
suspended but the weekly continued 
until 1879. Compelled by failing health 
to retire, John C. Kinney sold the 
Journal to Frank and Charles A. Lay- 
man, who, in turn, sold out the estab- 
lishment on March 1, 1886, to Frank 
Stible and Felix Brenn, who published 
a daily and weekly for six weeks, 
after which Mr. Breen retired, and the 
publication continued until January, 
1887, when A. E. Merrill and C. C. Bitt- 
ner became the owners, it being con- 
solidated with the Sandusky Local, 
which had been in existence several 
years as a democratic opposition pub- 
lication. Later C. C. Bittner pur- 
chased the interest of A. E. Merrill 
and for several years published the 
Journal and Local as sole owner. 
Another democratic paper, the Star, 


it has been 
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was later published, and after a few 
years was. combined with the Journal 
and Local and published under the 
name of the Star-Journal by the Al- 
vord Peters Company, in whose hands 
it is understood to have been a profit- 
able enterprise for the publishers. 


Mathews Dies in St. Louis 
W. K. Mathews, 438, editorial direc- 
tor of the St. Louis Times for the last 
eight months, died February 11, in St. 


Louis. After starting his career on a 
small. daily in Northern Ohio, Mr. 
Mathews subsequently went to the 


Cleveland Plain Dealer and later to 
the Columbus Dispatch, becoming in 
time city editor of that paper, and 
later managing editor of the Dayton 
Journal, when it was taken over. by 
Hi. G. Burkam, former managing ed: 
l‘or of the Dispatch. 


EVANSHIRE 


In Chicago's Most Beautiful Subuct 
EVANSTON 


Within 20 


to 30 minutes of Chicago’s Loop 
by handy train or elevated, the 
Evanshire has every big city ac- 
commodation in a setting of 
matchless beauty. Many of 
Chicago’s wealthiest men have 
settled in Evanston and made it 
the most beautiful Chicago sub- 
urb, _Evanshire equipment is 
new and of the best, an excel- 
lent cafe offers both table d’hote 
and a la carte service, and every- 
thing is most moderately priced. 


The Evanshire is at Main 
and Hinman Streets in 
Evanston, not far from the 
shore of Lake Michigan. 
Rates are as low as $3.00 
a day for single and $5.00 
for double rooms, all, of 
course, with bath. Write 
today for descriptive folder. 
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COPY-DESK CHAIR FATAL; 
SIX SUCCUMB TO DRAMA 
ON WASHINGTON TIMES 


The scissors and paste pot have 
come to symbolize the newspaper of- 
fice, but who would ever think of the 
Fourth Estate at the mention of “the 
chair’? A New Yorker would prob- 
ably look askance and have visions of 
an electrical wire attached thereto. 
But in Washington, D. C., “the chair” 
has a far more inviting significance. 

At the copy desk of the Washington 
Times, there is a scratched old arm- 
chair, which, in its surroundings of 
littered floor, spotted spittoons and 
odoriferous tobacco pipes, takes on the 
glitter of a Cinderella stepping from 
ashes into glass slippers, when the 
legend of its power is told. The tale 
goes something like this: 

What soever sitteth in the “miracle 
chair” shall cease to be a plain, un- 
heard of copy-reader, and shall become 
a playwright of great renown. He 
who writeth—but Frank Baer, the 
most recent copy-reader to be affected 
by the chair’s legendary powers, has 
told the story first-hand to The United 
State Publisher, and here is what he 
says: 

So the chair yarn has breezed out 
across the prairies, eh? ‘Well, it has 
been told so many times that I may 
be able to assist and give you the 
facts, though Andy Kelley, head of 
the desk here could probably recite 
the history in more becoming literary 
fashion. 


I occupied the famous seat as a suc- 
cessor to Laurence Stallings, who, you 
know, is co-author of “What Price 
Glory” and sole author of “The Big 
Parade” as well as of the novel, 
“Plumes”, one of the finest War fic- 
tional pictures yet recorded in prose. 
Stallings came to the Times from _the 
army and used to drape his mangled 
leg—since amputated—over the arm 
that Kilbourne Gordon, playwright 
and producer of “The Cat and Canary” 
leaned on a few years before Stallings’ 
arrival. 

Going back a decade or so, Channing 


Pollock, author of “The Fool” and 
more recently, “The Enemy” (at pres- 
ent a New York success, I believe) 


rested himself after each edition in 
this seat and dreamed, no doubt, of 
the schemes that afterward blossomed 
forth as “The Rainbow Girl’, “The 
Red Widow”, “The Beauty Shop” (all 
successful musical comedies) as well 
as “The Little Grey Lady”, Pollock’s 
only comedy dealing with intimate 
Washington life. 


Following Pollock came 
Kaufman, co-author of 
Horseback”, “To the Ladies”, “Duley”, 
and more recently sole designer of 
“The Butter and Egg Man”, which is 
a sensational comedy hit in New York 
at this writing. Kaufman afterward 
ran a breezy, sophisticated column in 
the Times, but it was a failure and he 
migrated to the New York Times, 
where he let pass his paragraphing 
ambitions for a dignified seat in the 
dramatic department. He is now 
Panta editor of that distinguished 
shee 


Between my occupancy and that of 
Stallings, by the way, came that of 
Edmond McKenna, who wore a cane 


George 
“Beggar on 


LAURENCE STALLING 


DRAPED SELF SIDEWAYS Fare 


OVER THIS ARM 


bal KILBORNE GORDON'S 


CHANNING POLLOCK : 
KNOCKED HIS CIGARETTE 
‘ ASHES wa HERE. 
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EDMOND MCKENNA 


ARM OF CHAIR 
GEORGE KAUFMAN 


LEAN ED ON 


"FRANK: BAER 
NEVER USEDA LEATHER 


ee eee ae ee 


| FEET RESTED HERE 


Magic Chair used by men who all became Dramatic Editors 


and a goatee. McKenna, true to the 
legend of the chair, soon left and the 
next thing we knew here at the office 
he had produced “The Red Knight” 
on the Pacific coast. The play is due 
for a New York showing this spring 
and McKenna seems started on the 
high road of fame—we hope fortune, 
too. He has two or three other plays 
ready and is highly esteemed by man- 
agers who are planning to do other 
seripts of his fashioning. 


There you are! 


Morris Gest has used the chair on 
divers occasions when he has dropped 
into town and the only person of note 
yet to. stretch out in its well-worn 
seat is David Belasco. 


As for myself—well, I confess to 
theatrical alliances, and am writing 
at the moment. Like Pollock, I tip 
closer to the light than to the tragic 
in playwrighting, and have marked 
musical-comedy tendencies. I have a 
light opera—the book and lyrics are 
mine—due for a spring production. 
And two other musical pieces under 
way. 

If success is a “gift” to those who 
occupy its splintered bottom, then the 
objet dart is priceless. So goes the 
legend, and the Times is in hopes of 
turning out a new American play- 
wright yearly if the ‘ ‘miracle” doesn’t 
go on the blink. 


Writes of Appreciation 
“The United States Publisher comes 
regularly to my desk and I always en- 
joy it so much,’ writes Miss Bess 
Smith, associate editor of the Hunts- 
ville (Texas) Item. 


IOWA WEEKLIES UNITE; 
SOLICIT ADVERTISING 


Some of the leading newspapers of 
Iowa in the weekly field are joining to- 
gether in an organization known as 
the United Publishers of Iowa. The 
purpose is to station advertising solic- 
itors in Chicago, and later in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Des Moines, 
with a view to increasing the national 
advertising in the weeklies compris- 
ing the organization. - There will be 
one paper from each county and in 
some instances two from each county 
with the end that perfect coverage 
may be secured for the advertiser. 
Weekly publishers point out that na- 
tional advertising does not achieve its 
full purpose until there is a local tie- 
up. Advertising carried in the larger 
magazines and newspapers is fine as 
far as it goes but until the public in 
each community learns where to pro- 
cure the goods thus nationally adver- 
tised, the circuit is not complete. 
Manifestly, the editors claim, the local 
newspaper is the only vehicle by whi 
this tie-up may be secured. | 


The organization is in charge of a 
committee of northwest Iowa editors. 
W. C. Jarnagin, publisher of the Storm 
Lake Pilot-Tribune, is chairman and 
with him are associated Justin Barry, 
of the Cherokee Times; Paul Woods, 
of the Sheldon Mail; John H. Moist, 
of the Ida Grove Pioneer, and E. A. 
Randall, of the Spencer Reporter. 


The next meeting will be held i 
Des Moines, probably at the time 0 
the meeting of the Iowa Press Assoamy 
tion early in May. 


FIRST SPECIAL EDITION 
_ NETS EDITORS 73 CENTS 
__ AND EXPERIENCE GAINED 


(Address on “Is There Sufficient 
Profit in Special Editions to Pay for 
xtra Work and Expense?” delivered 
by Charles H. Hornbeck, business man- 
ager of the Journal, Centerville, S. D., 
at the meeting of the South Dakota 
Press Association at Sioux Falls, Feb- 
ruary 18.) 

To explain why, when the program 
announces an article on this subject, 
‘I appear—first let me introduce the 
publishers of the Centerville Journal, 
Lydia M. Hornbeck, editor, and myself, 
business manager. Lest there be a 
wrong construction placed upon our 
relationship I will say that we are 
sister and brother. 

We were rather proud to be asked 
to prepare an article on any subject 
for, as those of you whom we have met 
personally know, two years limits our 
experience as publishers. I had no ex- 
perience in any branch of the printing 
business excepting some months when 
I served. as devil on this same Center- 
‘ville Journal which we now own and 
Miss Hornbeck’s experience was limited 
to reporting and writing various ar- 
ticles and operating the linotype for 
the former publisher. Because of our 
short and limited experience we doubt 
our ability to present the subject as- 
signed in a proper printer’s manner 

but we have collaborated in the prep- 
aration of the article. 


Our first attempt at putting out a 

special edition was on the occasion of 
' the 1924 opening of Centerville’s munic- 

ipal bathing beach and community 
park. Centerville really has a wonder- 
ful little park for a city of her size 

and with no more natural facilities 
than were found when the idea was 
'born. But wait—we find ourselves 

seeking our natural level, advertising 

our city, instead of sticking to the sub- 
| ject. 

Our press equipment consisted of a 

Country Campbell, taking two seven- 
column forms; so if we expected to 
get out a big paper we had to start 
early. Our shop force consisted of a 
printer, the devil and the devil’s boss 
—me. Our merchants:seem each week 
as we call upon them to be veritable 

Missouri emigrants and we found an- 
other reason for starting early. Our 
usual edition at that time was six 
pages of home print and two pages of 

Teady print. We began with no idea 
as to what size edition we could put 
out—10, 12 or 14 pages. 

A start was made by getting out of 
the morgue a couple of large cuts of 
our beach and setting up the history 
of its beginning and development, in 
12-point, pulling a proof and making 

'a dummy of twelve pages with the 
first page printed as I have stated. 

_ The result in advertising was 691 total 
inches, or 45 per cent of the 10 pages 

in the issue. Since some of the adver- 

_tisers were our regulars, that is those 
who contract for a regular space yearly 
at a 20-cent rate, we are averaging the 

691 inches at 22% cents, or a total of 
$155.47. We were greatly disappointed 
as we had figuerd on a $200 issue and 

had promised to send out.ten copies 
free for each advertiser to any ad- 
dresses he might give. : Our ordinary 


‘printed 1750 copies. 
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list at that time was 1250 and we 
We had few left 
as we sold many single copies to par- 
ties wishing to mail them to friends. 

We dressed the paper up throughout 
with various cuts of the river, bathing 
beach and park and of each person 
who had done some outstanding thing 
in the development of the resort. 
Eleven single column cuts cost us 
$2.68 each, or $29.48. We should have 
asked each person to pay for his or 
her cut but we did not. Most of them 
however came in and asked to pay for 
the cuts so as to have them for their 
own. 

We set about 39 columns of type— 
8 on 10—at an estimated cost of $1.22 
per column, or $47.58. We used eight 
and three-fourths reams of 24x35—31- 
pound print at approximately five 
cents per pound with a cost of $13.55. 
Figuring an approximate two days for 
setting the ads we call this cost $22.00. 
Make-up time for ten pages we ap- 
proximate as five hours with a cost of 
$6.10. Our faithful old Country Camp- 
bell could hardly step off over 750 per 
hour, even when in good humor; so 
our press time we will call eleven and 
one half hours at the same cost of 
$1.22 per hour, or $14.03. We now 
have a total cost of $132.74. We paid 
$22.00 for over-time to the printer and 
ever-present devil. In totaling the two 
columns we found a most amazing 
thing—remember this was our first at- 
tempt to put out a special edition— 
the figures showed a profit of 73 cents. 
Our friend Elmo Scott Watson to the 
contrary, we felt this would hardly do. 
Mr. Watson, you know, insists that the 
poverty joke be killed—so we took our- 
selves, the printer and the devil to this 
wonderfully well-advertised beach 
opening and spent the whole 73 cents 
in one riotous day of pleasure and cele- 
bration. 

You may know we were about cured 
of the special edition idea even though 
the experience of getting out this one 
was of inestimable value to us, but we 
called what we had learned our profit 
and resolved to try it again some day. 

Let us take our last Christmas edi- 
tion. We thought we had achieved 
something when we issued a 16-page, 
all home print edition with 48 2-3 per 
cent advertising but we received on 
our exchange table several 20 and 24 
page Christmas editions. In estimat- 
ing or figuring the following costs we 
figure the cost of operating the plant 
at $11.00 for a nine hour day which is 
our cost within a few cents. For the 
Christmas edition we find these figures: 


Costrot plate used 2.-.-... tae $ 9.80 
47 columns of reading matter.. 57.384 
Setting up ads—3 days.............. 33.00 
INGE ges Tb Wa Et eae ar Nee ait Gee APR Ee 12.00 
Cost of paper (1300 copies)...... 18.20 
Pa FV} SS Wh G0 Le eens a eee AE 5.49 
(We are now using a two- 
revolution Campbell, taking 
four 7-column forms, and at- 
tached folder.) 
BCA ADOL Pere eet ee ene 27.50 
OLA COSis suis ee ene $ 163.33 


As stated, we carried 48 2-3 per cent 
advertising for which we _ received 
$269.80; so we find a profit of $106.57 
in our Christmas edition. If we have 
overlooked some part of the cost it is 
negligible and we feel satisfied that it 
would not amount to over $30.00 which 
would leave a net profit of $76.00. As 
we took but four days to get out this 
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edition we feel that this profit may be 
considered good. 

In neither of these instances have 
we figured a wage or salary for our- 
selves. If we want wages we must 
show a profit. It would be possible to 
put out a better paying paper perhaps 
by using more plate or by using less 
reading matter and putting more ads 
on a page, but it would take from us 
that feeling of something well done— 
the feeling that we had done our best 
and had really accomplished something 
worth while. 

Preparing the reading matter for the 
special Christmas edition—47 columns 
—did not entail much more effort than 
we usually give to one of our ordinary 
editions because the subject matter 
was easily obtained but because of the 
volume, it did of course take more 
time. 

The reading matter—39 columns— 
for the special beach edition was more 
difficult to obtain because getting the 
history of the development of the 
beach and park meant searching 
hrough the city records and former 
editions of the Journal and also inter- 
viewing the various persons who have 
been largely instrumental in making 
our resort possible (and then worrying 
for fear someone might feel slighted). 
™n the heighth of getting out such an 
edition as our last one—when every 
little accident or hindrance looms big 
—the result does not seem to equal 
the cost in worry and labor, but when 
the last bundle has been dumped in 
the mail then to us comes the reward 
—that feeling of relief, which we all 
as publishers have_ experienced, 
mingled with the knowledge of some- 
‘hing worth while accomplished. 


MODERN YOUTH DEFENDED 
BY ESSAY CONTRIBUTORS 


The young people of the present gen- 
eration have often been *indicted as 
seekers after pleasure, irreverent, dis- 
inclined to work, and indifferent to 
the rights of others. They have been 
denounced as sheiks and flappers, in- 
dulging in petting and drinking 
parties. 

These charges have been made by 
older people and while others have 
defended the younger generation it is 
interesting to know the opinion these 
young people have of themselves and 
of how they compare with their elders. 

High school students of Milwaukee 
were given in March an opportunity 
to answer the above charges through 
an essay contest conducted by the 
Milwaukee Journal on the subject, “Is 
the Youth of this Generation Better or 
Worse than that of Past Generations?” 

The first three winners received 
gold, silver and bronze medals, respec- 
tively, and in addition, the Journal 
paid the expenses of the first four 
winners for a trip to Madison, taken 
by a group of Milwaukee high school 
students, March 30. 


Obtains Group Insurance 

The Milwaukee Journal has obtain- 
ed group insurance for its employes, 
493 of approximately 625 employes 
taking insurance. The Journal pays 
a portion of the cost. In addition, 104 
employes opened up savings accounts 
in a Milwaukee bank. A sum stip- 
ulated by the employe will be deducted 
from his pay each month to be depos- 
ited to his account. 
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National Editorial Association Special 


YOUR SPECIAL TRAIN will be made up of latest 
design Pullman sleeping cars, with drawing rooms, com- 
partments and section space, also observation car, dining car 
and library car. The itinerary will be as follows: 


Ty (CHICAS On tereer eee 11.00 p.m. June 24 
Ar: Kansas» City=. 22222 11.30 a.m. June 25 
Toy, Kansass@ity ee 12.00 noon June 25 
TA) ING WikO Meet ees ee nes 5.50 p.m. June 25 
Tavs eNGWtOni- eae eee 6.10 p.m. June 25 
Ar Dodge City-.222...22=.-. 10.10 pm.(CT) June 25 
iy Dodee Citys cae 9.40 p.m.(MT) June 25 
Ar Colorado Springs........ 7.30 a.m. June 26 


Colorado Springs is an interesting city, located at the 
foot of Pikes Peak. An all-day stop has been arranged 
here which will permit of a trip to the top of Pikes Peak 
by the Cog Route or by auto; trips to the Garden of the 
Gods, Cave of the Winds, Crystal Park, Seven Falls and 
many of the other interesting places if desired. 


The Pikes Peak region has much of interest and a prof- 
itable day can be spent here. 


Lv Colorado Springs........ 5.50 p.m. June 26 
FAT SIUM Vecsecenen eee ee eee 7.10 a.m. June 27 
Doive ep yes eee eee 7.20 a.m. June 27 
PG AUSF oy aed Ce ee 8.30 a.m. June 27 


Santa Fe, N. M., is one of the oldest and most inter- 
esting cities in the United States. Here is the Governor’s 
Palace which for many years was the home of a long line 
of Spanish, Indian and Mexican governors, and today is 
the home of the American Museum of Art. 


Santa Fe is located in the heart of the Pueblo Indian 
country. 


From Santa Fe our Special takes us to Albuquerque, 
now the largest city in New Mexico, where we will make 
a leisurely tour of the Indian Building in the Alvarado 
Hotel. In this building have been gathered the most unique 
and extensive collections of Indian and Mexican handicraft 
in the United States, outside of the great museums. Here 
are expert Navajo and Hopi weavers, potters, silversmiths 
and basket weavers busily at work, 


Visiting en route Colorado 
Grand ( 


“Grand Canyon National Park is the most 
sight I have ever seen,” said Marshall Foch on 
visit at the Grand Canyon. About twelve hon 
spent here. A most interesting program for th 
follows: ; 

Leave El Tovar Hotel at 9.00 a.m. for Hei 
visiting the Hopi House, the Lookout and |] 
route. Return to El Tovar at about 11.4! 
luncheon. For the afternoon an interesting t 
made by auto to Grand View and Desert Vie 
leave El Tovar at 1.30 p.m. and return at abou 
and 5.30 p.m., respectively. 4 

Grand Canyon National Park is unique. ] 
the outstanding scenic attractions of the world a 
at Grand Canyon is something to be remem 
parture has been arranged so that party may 
Canyon sunset. 


leanne 


a 


Fares to San Francisco and L 
Tickets 1 
From ‘ 


Atlanta, Ga..m 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, A 
Boston, Mass., ' 
or via New Y 
Boston, Mass., } 
or via Montre 
Buffalo, N. Y.,13 
M. C. or Ga 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Nickel Plate | 
Chicago, Ill.... 
Cincinnati, Ohi 
Columbus, Ohi¢ 
Cleveland, Ono 
I 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT Fares retur 
Reservations for space on our trip $9.12 and 
special train should be forward- upper, $24.80 
ed to Mr. J. R. Moriarty with as Angeles, lower, 
little delay as possible in order Colorado Sprin; 
that equipment to correspond | 
with reservation requests may For addition 
be ordered. J. R. MORI 
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TO CALIFORNIA 


oS Angeles June 30 to July 2, 1926 


flex., Santa Fe, New Mex. 


de, Cal. hy 2niporlats ea 3.55 p.m. June 25 
Are iNewtoneet 2s ee 5.50 p.m. June 25 
and Canyon.............. 8.00 p.m. June 28 DveNewtonat<. ook 6.10 p.m. June 25 
US a 1.05 p.m. June 29 AT eDoOUge, Citven ee ee 10.10 p.m.(CT) June 25 
h in Diner before arrival) by, Dodge Citya = 9.40 p.m.(MT) June 25 
ye ; : ; Ary lasJuntae 2s 2.40 a.m. June 26 
de i a peach ay and the birthplace of the Pa ca eee apy tename vane oe 
lavel Orange industry. Ar Colorado Springs... 7.30 a.m. June 26 
GS ea 4.00 p.m. June 29 Lv Colorado Springs........ 5.50 p.m. June 26 
mneeles 2.2. 6.00 p.m. June 29 Arailaaduntases ese ee 9.05 p.m. June 26 
o ; j Liven tas eee 2 Onl Dep, tls June 26 
tion headquarters are in the Alexandria Hotel, ee ecetaa eer Gohan: ee 
is LiveltasyVielasee ses ee 4.10 a.m. June 27 
rty will return when and by any route they may Arie Dam ye Pares otk 7.10 a.m. June 27 
‘you must select your return route when pur- Ly Lamy... 7.20 a.m. June 27 
eee ctartin bias ATEOAN TAS HG ee et eee 8.30 a.m. June 27 
fae & pore. Ly Santay Pedi. eiasoae 8 12.30 p.m. June 27 
CATs Ta Vie eh ee et Lee 1.40 p.m. June 27 
CONDENSED SCHEDULE LaVee aM yeesth ee ee oe ee 1.50 p.m. June 27 
Se 11.00 p.m. June 24 Ar Albuquerquen¢ £20) 3.35 p.m. June 27 
meas City............. 11.30 a.m. June 25 Ly Albuquerque ................ 6.00 p.m. June 27 
Meer City................ 12.00 noon June 25 Are Gallup... teed 10.40 p.m. June 27 
a 3.30 p.m. June 25 by pGallup.nae.: See ee 10.50 p.m. June 27 
ATA Williamsss. eee 5.00 a.m. June 28 
sss LiveaW illiamguees ie eee ed OP Egat June 28 
E : : Ar Grand Canyon.............. 8.00 a.m. June 28 
gs, returning via direct routes Lv Grand Canyon.............. 8.00 p.m. June 28 
ctober 31 AGW Ulin ma cn ttki es, Ale 11.00 p.m. June 28 
Va UAL Ve; Seep pee Pel pm: June 28 
£ oes ; ? er, Ar Seligman ......: nee ele 1.10 am.(MT) June 29 
ew Orleans, La., direct.. 40 LVS cliem anieeseee eee 12.20 a.m.(PT) June 29 
i ee eros os oe Ta va oe oe AF Needless tee & 4.20 a.m. June 29 
a 75.60 ny Pennsylvania... a. 142.62 LivigwN ced lessen tt ee 28'1 4.30' a rt June 29 
SIRES 6 00 . ‘CW ork, a *~V Lo. O 
cto... 67.20 direct St ae es ea 139.42 ab peep + hanaie, ak ink mee aay. dune t 
aaa 81.55 Omaha, Neb, via Kansas Mg arstow GOL Sa tae as ee : a.m. une 
\ 106.00 CUEy A mesa: OO eh ok 75.60 Ar San Bernardino .......... 12.35 p.m. June 29 
ae Lt pa Se eee oe 89.25 Lv San Bernardino ..........12.45 p.m. June 29 
Geer: 12408 Pittsbureh, Pat. 022000) aval Ar Riverside... 1.05 pm. June 29 
| or 93.90 Richmond, Va............. 184.75 Ly. Riversid¢ _--..-,s...,. 4,00 “p,m. June 29 
A « ::-- 75.60 St. Louis, Mo., via Kansas Ar Los Angeles...........--.-... 6.00 p.m. June 29 
', via Kan- CULV Aaa ee has baat beac hare 85.60 
2 SSS 91.90 Springfield, Leer en 88.05 ; ‘ r 
i . ae 99.10 Washinietoni@e Ds Cinna, 134.75 Equipment will be first-class in every respect. Meals 


; I i will be taken in Fred Harvey dining car throughout except 
tf approximately $18.00 higher. Grand Canyon side f l h Cc : . i 
pap fare from Chicago to Los Angeles, lower, $3100; or luncheon, June 26, at Colorado Springs ; uncheon and 


4 Pullman fares from Kansas City to Los 1 7 1 
i ee Fhe Oe ta eee ee dinner June 28, at Grand Canyon, which passengers can 
, $18.50; drawing-room, $81.00; compartment, $65.00. arrange for themselves. | 


call or address any Santa Fe representatiye or 


fe Railway, 179 West Jackson Street, Chicago, Ml. Breakfast and luncheon in dining car will be a la carte; 


supper, table d’hote, $1.50 per capita, 
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LIBRARY TAKES PLACE 


OF MORGUE IN MODERN 
OFFICE OF NEWSPAPER 


(Address given by Agnes J. Peter- 
sen, librarian for the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, at the newspaper section of the 
national convention of librarians, held 
at Swampscott, Mass.) 

When the Journal moved into its 
new building in October, 1924, the 
librarian found that an enterprising 
builder, knowing a little of newspa- 
per tradition, had put that hoary old 
legend, “The Morgue,” in gold letters 
on the quarters set apart for her. She 
lost no time in getting the business 
manager on the telephone, and before 
the day was over those gold letters 
read, “The Library.” For the Jour- 
nal’s department of information had 
long since passed out of “the morgue” 
stage and away from the newspaper 
history that made morgue a fitting 
title. It is a change that is gradually 
taking place in the newspaper offices 
of the country, and to hasten it, I take 
it, is our reason for being together. 

Behind that transition in the Jour- 
nal plant is a story. The Journal’s 
efforts at collecting information, rec- 
ords and materials in one department 
began years ago when the city editor 
found that the old table set against 
the wall of the news room on which 
he kept cuts and photographs was 
getting too small. So. a cubbyhole 
was sought out and a worker put in 
charge. She had some files and made 
some attempt at classification. But 
she had no library training. Then the 
editorial writers, seeing her with 
spare moments on her hands, began 
to call on her for information. So 
she got a few reference books and the 
news writers began to call on her for 
previous accounts of personh who 
bobbed up in the news. So she began 
to file a few clippings. 


In 1914 the war came and the Jour- 
nal found itself involved in a battle 
against certain kinds of propaganda 
that has had few parallels in journal- 
ism and which won for it in 1918 the 
Pulitzer medal for meritorious service. 
That battle stretched over years, and 
it involved a vast amount of research 
and reference. The one worker was 
swamped; so a trained librarian was 
hired. She brought a measure of 
order out of chaos and did much fil- 
ing. In four’years the Journal’s li- 
brary had assumed considerable pro- 
portions, but it was a library of war 
propaganda, probably the best of its 
kind in the United States, but cer- 
tainly not a library to serve the widest 
needs of a newspaper. 


The present librarian took charge 
shortly after the armistice, to find her- 
self with a war library on her hands 
and days of peace ahead. But she had 
one valuable asset. The work of those 
years had shown that the most price- 
less part of a newspaper plant is its 
accumulation of information and ma- 
terials. This statement is made with- 
out reservation. If the presses were 
wrecked new ones could be bought. If 
the. editorial force quit in a body, a 
new force could be hired tomorrow. 
But if the library, the work of years, 
were destroyed, it could not be re- 
placed except through more years of 
work. 
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The library idea had become a paré 
of the Journal’s institutional life as 
much as the news room, the composing 
room and the press room, The li- 
brarian’s problem was to realize that 
ideal by building up an all-around de 
partment that would serve the needs 
of a newspaper with reasonable swift 
ness and certainty. Eight years havé4 
been required to do that—to make the 
idea a physical thing—which is prob 
ably not far from the minimum time 
in which a library can be created. 

Thus, today the news. department, 
editorial staff, feature and exchangea 
departments are grouped about the li- 
brary on the fourth floor of the Jour- 
nal’s new building, as though in rec- 
oznition of the fact that the library 
is very near the heart of a newspaper 
institution. Editorially it is the heart. 
For news is no longer a hit and miss 
thing. It consists of a “tip” or an 
idea and then the building up of a 
story through accurate information 
and checking until a well-rounded ar 
ticle is created, containing full infor- 
mation for the readers. That kind 
of product cannot be turned out with- 
out ihe aid of a modern newspaper 
‘ibrary. 

The Journal library contains books, 
magazines, pamphlets, photographs, 
cuts, mats, and clippings. The books 
and pamphlets are classified according 
‘o the Dewey decimal classification. 
The clippings, cuts and photographs 
are filed alphabetically in library bu- 
reau golden oak wood cabinets. 

The cuts, mats and photographs are 
filed alphabetically in 5%x8 manila 
envelopes, the photos in a separate en- 
velope preceding the envelope of cuts 
and mats of the same name or subject. 
Personal photos, cuts and mats too 
large for the 514x8 drawers are filed in 
manila envelopes in the 94x12 draw- 
ers, with cross reference cards in the 
51%4x8 drawers indicating where the 
material may be found. Here again 
the rule holds for filing the envelope 
containing the photos in front of the 
cut and mat envelope of the same 
name. All subject matter, whether 
cut, mat or photo, is filed in the 914x12 
drawers. The filing follows the alpha- 
betical rule of the library method of 
Sling as to person, place, subject, and 
form. Thus, where names are the 
same, as for example Washington, 
George (person) would precede Wash- 
ington, D. C. (place), followed in turn 
by Washington elm (subject). 

Since the aim of the library is to 
serve all departments, cuts, mats and 
photos of particular value in the pro- 
motion and advertising departments 
are filed also. 

Clippings are filed in light weight 
manila envelopes, size 4x6, alphabetic- 
ally, according to the person, place, 
subject and form method. Much of 
the subject material is filed in the 
914x12 manila envelopes. Cross refer- 
ence cards are used whenever neces- 
sary. 


Confronted with demands from. all 
departments of the Journal and calls 
both by person and by phone from the 
public, the Journal library has always 
regarded service to the public as part 
of its work—for peace time material, 
the librarian had to build up her files 
very carefully and swiftly. ‘Here the 
splendid co-operation of the news de- 
partment, the exchange department 
and the editorial staff was greatly ap- 
preciated. These departments must 


tear in mind the value of filing import- 
ant material they collect just as the 
librarian must ever bear in mind the 
news value and the editorial and fea- 
ture value of a clipping. Such has 
been the growth of the library since 
the signing of the armistice, when only 
43 per cent of the calls could be an- 
swered for the peace time requests, 
that today, in its new quarters, with 
adequate facilities for taking care of 
the material, the percentage is 96. 


Interesting records have been kept, 
showing the growth of the library, 
and the number of demands upon it. 
The month of November, 1924, showed 
1,540 service calls, 462 of these from 
the public for information. 


Today the library contains 2,500 
books, 500 pamphlets, 310,000 clip- 
pings, 62,000 photos, 86,000 cuts and 
mats. 


How great a difference there may be 
between a newsman’s point of view 
and that of a public librarian may be 
illustrated by a little story. A li- 
brarian, when ready to make new 
labels for the files of newspapers, ask- 
ed an editorial writer whether the 
terms “current month” and “previous 
month” would be best, whereupon he 
exploded with, “Hell no! Mark ’em 
‘his month’ and ‘last month’.” 


Big words didn’t mean anything to 
him, or words commonly accepted in 
library classification. He wanted just 
‘he words he would use when he came 
in and called for those files. This is 
important—to get and keep the news- 
paperman’s point of view in so far as 
can be done consistently with wise li- — 
brary classification. q 


To recapitulate, then, the modern 
newspaper library supplies the con- 
tinuity, from day to day and from year 
to year, that is vitally necessary to a 
successful news and editorial policy. 


Farm News in Newspapers 
There is a scarcity of farm news in | 
newspapers. For that reason every 
country life organization should ap- 
point a correspondent to send news to 
local and other newspapers. Such 
rural information will prove mutually 
helpful. _Nothing does more to put a 
community on the map than carefully 
written and regularly furnished news 
reports. No-one thing does, in a sec- 
ondary way, more to foster develop- 
ment of any local organization—a 
grange, for instance—than to have its 
work properly presented through the 
columns of the newspap¢rs.—Mt. Mor- — 
ris (Ill.) Index. ; 


Promoting Good Will 

The Milwaukee Journal is promot- 
ing a spring campaign for the Mil- 
waukee Good Will Industries, to in- 
duce people to donate old clothing, 
ete., located during spring houseclean- 
ing. For a month or more, generous 
publicity will be given the campaign 
in the Journal’s columns. This pro- 
motion in 1925 resulted in a 100 per 
cent increase in receipts over the pre- 
vious year. 


Monthly Is Informational 
“You are getting out a fine and ver 
informational monthly,’ W. W. Aikens 
of the Franklin (Ind.) Evening Star, 
recently told The United States Pu 
lisher. 
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EN YEARS IN THE NEWSPAPER GAME ) 


d 
| T 
V. Getting the Big Thrills in the 
News Game 


(Final story of a series by Beatrice 


B. Andrews, of Casper, Wyoming. 
Read this even if you have missed the 
others. ) 


No matter how much drudgery there 
is in the everyday round there are 
usually compen- 
sating moments. 
If there are not, 
then must the 
worker indeed be 
miscast in the 
great drama of 
earning a living 
and his plight is 
sad. 

It is the know- 
ledge that no two 
days will ever be 
alike that gives 
the newspaper 
game its great 
fascination. There 
is a treadmill, to 
be sure. Each day the beat must be 
traveled, and the reporter must ask 
his little list of pertinent questions, 
and meet with the same old answers: 


“Well, what do you know today?” 
“Not a thing.” 

“Anything new, Bill?” 

“Nothing new under the sun.” 


“What’s doing in the shoe trade 
today, John?” 


“Oh, same old seven and six.” 


But—you never know. Just around 
the corner the story of a lifetime may 
be lurking. 


One of these days Bill may say, 
“Lots of excitement out our way last 
night, Joe. Man held up a guy, took 
a diamond and a watch off him and 
the guy managed to get him down and 
brained him with a brick.” 


And you are off after a few ques- 
tions on a red hot story. 


To the girl reporter the thrills come 
a bit differently than to a man. For 
me there was my first scoop, a golden 
wedding celebration in which the 
leading figures were of unusual prom- 
inence. The tip had come from a 
preliminary story in the opposition pa- 
per, and they forgot to follow it up. 


Beatrice B. Andrews 


I had many bigger and better ones’ 


later, but there is always a thrill in a 
first experience, 


Among the high lights of my news- 
paper career, it seems to me now that 
election nights brought me the great- 
est thrills of all. There is a sort of 
breathless excitement in a newspaper 
office on election night which the 
most callous and blase person must 
feel. So many hopes hang on the fig- 
ures reported piecemeal from the va- 
rious polling places. The little more 
Means so much in hope and anticipa- 
tion, and the little less is so often the 
difference between rejoicing and 
despair. And there are all the thou- 
sands of eager people in the street 
outside, in the public gatherings, or 
in their homes, depending on the pa- 
per for their knowledge of the results. 
There is something big in feeling that 
your paper has been the first to com- 


first 


Election day was always a day of 
big preparations in the office of The 
News. Cards with the names of the 
candidates in the principal parties 
were prepared and the boys were sent 
out early in the afternoon to all the 
precinct polling places in the city with 
instructions to get the promise of 
one or, better, two of the officials to 
telephone us the vote as soon as the 
ballots were. counted. 

It was my task to assist in prepar- 
ing great charts, cross-ruled for the 
number of precincts and vertically 
ruled so that each candidate might 
have a column, and see that the 
names of precincts and candidates 
were properly inserted. 

The huge projecting lantern was set 
in place in the editorial room and the 
white sheet upon which the returns 
would be flashed was stretched on the 
building across the street. Stacks of 
isinglass slides appeared on the ed- 
itor’s desk to be typed with the bulle- 
tins when the news began to come in. 

Sometimes extra telephones were in- 
stalled, and an effort was made to rope 
off a space surrounding the desks of 
reporters, editor and telegraph man to 
keep the politicians from crowding 
over the desks and interrupting the 
busy workers. 

If it were a general election, there 
was a thrill in the report from that 
little town in Massachusetts 
which always completes its count 
about 4:30 in the afternoon. There 
are only some 68 votes to be counted. 
Those 68 votes are as a grain of sand 
in the whole result, of course, but 
there is a superstition about the show- 
ing there, just the same, 

There was no reason for sticking 
around between five and seven o’clock, 
but we generally did, going out one at 
a time to snatch a bite to eat at a 
hot dog stand, or some place close at 
hand. 

Then the wire would begin to tick 
off the first meager returns from up- 
state counties in New York. The 
great electric lantern would be turned 
on and focused by the man engaged to 
operate it and cartoons and prelim- 
inary messages would be flashed on 
the screen. 

Answering the battery of telephones 
was my task. There were always two 
and sometimes three whose bells must 
be distinguished. Something definite 
had to be told each inquirer—the pres- 
tige of the paper rested on my shoul- 
ders, I felt. Each of those inquirers 
must get as much information from 
us as he got from the opposition and 
more if possible. 

It was no easy task either with 
very meager returns from New York, 
Chicago, and a few Ohio cities to an- 
swer the woman who-immediately as- 
sumed that her candidate was elected 
because he was in the lead, or the 
man who demanded the local vote on 
sheriff when only the heads of the 
ticket had been tabulated. 

Then the local returns would drib- 
ble in bit by bit. Volunteer workers 
had gained entrance to our roped off 
space by hook or crook, and were as 
busy with pencils, phones and cards as 
were the reporters. 


“Here’s Harrison township com- 
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“Can’t get anybody at Osolo North. 
Do you ’spose they’ve gone to bed 
without reporting?” 

“I’m getting Osolo North right here, 
Bill”, from a volunteer on another 
phone. 

And all the while lights glaring, 
telegraph instrument clicking madly; 
typewriters pounding out a running 
story for the extra edition to be run 
as soon as enough returns were in to 
justify it; the electric lantern roaring 
and snorting; tobacco smoke thicker 
and thicker; elated and disgruntled 
candidates decorating the tables and 
chairs not otherwise in use, and get- 
ting in everybody’s way; litter on the 
floor growing thicker and thicker; and 
above and through it all the incessant 
ringing, ringing of the telephones. 

Then a lull—complete returns from 
the city all in. Almost complete re- 
turns from the south half of the coun- 
ty, collected by the paper in the town 
which was the county seat, the trend 
of the national election as well as the 
state clearly shown—the final bulletin 
to the fast thinning crowd outside and 
supper for us. 

No banquet ever tasted so good as 
those chicken suppers with their ac- 
companiment of strong and bitter cof- 
fee, sent in from some neighboring 
restaurant on the order of the editor. 

One year the steward of the Elk’s 
Club sent us a feed of roasted wild 
duck, which was something to be re- 
membered forever. 

I was generally sent home in a taxi 
shortly after midnight. 

“Youre game, girl,’ the city editor 
would tell me, “but you’ll have to an- 
swer twice aS many phone calls to- 
morrow and you’d better get some 
sleep.” 

I never wanted to go, even though I 
knew, after the first time, just what 
the next day would mean. - But even 
I had enough in 1916 when for three 
days the issue in the national election 
hung in doubt. I found myself say- 
ing mechanically, “We do not know 
yet, the result in California is still 
uncertain’, even though the party at 
the other end of the phone line hadn't 
mentioned the election and was mere- 
ly trying to give a personal. 


Giving out the results in the 
world’s. series ball games always 
afforded me another thrill. For the 


eight days or so each fall when those 
games were on, all other afternoon 
work of mine was secondary to phon- 
ing ball scores to anxious fans gather- 
ed in some eighteen or twenty pool 
rooms and like centers throughout the 
town. 

With the aid of the telephone com- 
pany we worked out a plan of having 
these parties put on our line all at 
once while I repeated the score slowly 
three times. Those who got it then 
hung up and those who had questions 
were supposed to ask them one at a 
time. Of course they all piped up at 
once, but the scheme worked fairly 
well at that. 

The installation of an electric score 
board and the employing of a meg- 
aphone man to detail the plays 
brought the fans from the pool rooms 
to the street in front of our building 
and cut my work down to answering 
only the casual inquiries from men 
and women fans all over town—mere- 
ly three or four hundred, and they all 
wanted the result by innings—or so it 
seemed. But it was something out of 


pile the complete returns and get 


_ them to all those waiting people. the ordinary, and there was again the 


plete’, would come from one. 
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satisfaction of furnishing eagerly 
waiting people with news which they 
could not get in any other way. 


Twice the paper on which I worked 
managed to “scoop the world” tor the 
news service which furnished it its 
telegraph news. 

Through the United Press, the 
News was the first to announce to the 
world that arrangements had definite- 
ly been concluded for the big railroad 
strike which was threatened in 1916. 
A high official, in one of the brother- 
hoods lived in Concordia, which was a 
railroad division terminal, and tele- 
graphed the news to us immediately 
after the action was taken in Cleve- 
land and before the meeting which 
was held behind ‘closed doors” had 
adjourned for the day. 

We were able to make a definite an- 
nouncement from Concordia before the 
news appeared in the Cleveland pa- 
pers. 


In December, 1919, the Tribune at 
Casper “scooped the world” on the 
capture of Carlisle, the daring train 
bandit who escaped from the Wyom- 
ing penitentiary at Rawlings and im- 
mediately afterward held up a Union 
Pacific train in the spectacular man- 
ner which he had made peculiarly 
his. 

After robbing the train the bandit, 
wounded, escaped into the desolate 
mountainous wilds which lie between 
the Union Pacific and central Wyom- 
ing and made his way from ranch to 
ranch until word of his whereabouts 
was finally sent to the sheriff of Con- 
verse County. The train robber, half 
delirious from a septic wound, was 
surrounded in a lonely cabin and 
brought to Douglas, later to be return- 
ed to the “pen”. 


Their imaginations fired by his dar- 
ing, jokesters all over the country 
kept sending out news of Carlisle’s ap- 
pearances, and wires warning U. P. 
officials of further contemplated rob- 
beries were received at points all up 
and down that road so that there was 
universal interest in Carlisle’s capture. 


Our regular edition had gone to 
press when the telephone rang and the 
editor was summoned to talk with 
Newton, editor of the paper at Cody. 
Newton happened to be in Glendo, east 
of Douglas, on business and had seen 
the sheriff's party bring Carlisle in. 
He gave us a complete story of the 
capture and we were able to send a 
man by automobile to Douglas before 
the party with the bandit arrived 
there on the evening train. 


Our extra contained the first pub- 
lished news of the capture and through 
the Associated Press Casper told the 
world about it that night and the 
following morning. We even had the 
story before the editor of the Douglas 
weekly knew what the purpose of the 
sheriff’s mission had been. 


I was not much surprised, however, 
when I met him the following spring. 
Douglas is one of those towns where 
they “roll up the sidewalks at nine 
o’clock each night.” Indeed, I first 


heard that phrase in Douglas when I: 


was sent there for a week in April, 
1920, to cover a murder trial as special 
correspondent for my own paper and 
for the Denver Times and the Denver 
Rocky Mountain News. 


That was about the most important 
assignment I ever received, I think. 


A dramatic story lay back of the 
murder of a deputy sheriff for which 
a young taxi driver was on trial. Pol- 
itics was involved, a prosecuting at- 
torney had resigned because the case 
had been taken out of his hands and 
put in the hands of special prosecutors. 
He and the sheriff had been arrested 
by the town marshal on a warrant 
issued by the prosecutor prior to 
his resignation. Casper had so taken 
sides that a change of venue to Doug- 
las had been secured. 

The shooting resulted from an effort 
by the sheriff’s office to run down 
bonded whiskey valued at $50,000 
which had been stolen from a ware- 
house in Casper. It had been moved 
several times and an old taxi man by 
the name of Moore was believed to be 
directing the operations. A Moon car 
which he owned had been followed on 
mysterious errands. Finally the cache 
was located with the help of four 
Greek stool pigeons. The liquor had 
been stored under a garage built by a 
plumber living in the east end of Cas- 
per. The man was the father of nine 
children and probably needed the 
money given him for concealing the 
liquor. 

When tipped off one night that the 
cache was about to be moved again, 
the sheriff, without stopping for a 
search warrant, took his entire force 
to the spot intent on recovering the 
stolen liquor. 

Armstrong, detailed by Moore to 
watch the place that night, was on the 
scene. His defense was that he and 
Martin, the plumber, had thought the 
house was being attacked by Greeks 
who hoped to get the liquor and that 
he and Martin were defending the 
latter’s home when they shot at the 
intruders. 

The state contended that the sheriff 
and his men had commanded Arm- 
strong and Martin to halt as they 
emerged from the house and told them 
the place was being searched by 
officers. That in spite of this Arm- 
strong had fired, killing Majors, a dep- 
uty, and Martin also fired wounding 
the old bailiff who had been taken 
along as an additional deputy. Martin 
himself was shot by a third deputy. 
Moore and Martin were held as acces- 
sories, their trials to follow if Arm- 
strong were convicted. 

It was the most dramatic trial which 
Douglas had seen for a number of 
years and the little court room was 
crowded daily. The streets and the 
terrible eating houses were crowded 
with Casper people who were likewise 
there for the trial. The hotel was 
filled with them also. 


My instructions were to treat the 


story in an absolutely impartial man- 
ner, favoring neither side, and in par- 
ticular, I was not to give importance 
to the arguments of the attorneys. 


The paper was in a delicate position, 
for at the time of the shooting we had 
been loud in our championship of the 
sheriff, only to find that his careless- 
ness and negligence in not procuring 
a search warrant would probably lose 
the case, which it did. 


So I was somewhat put to it to keep 
the goodwill of my attorney friends on 
either side who would discuss the case 
over luncheon or dinner tables, each 
blowing his own horn a little and 
hoping to see some kind words on his 
cleverness and wisdom appearing in 
the next issue of my paper, 
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I was kept on the keen jump when 
it came to getting my reports for the 
Denver papers written and filed at 
the given hour without missing any- 
thing of importance in the court pro- 
cedure. The detailed story for my 
own paper was sent out on the night 
train, and I always had the escort of 
a couple of deputy sheriffs down the 
dark street which led to the station. 

One night they treated me to ice 
cream at The Bull Pup Cafe and point- 
ed out holes in the woodwork made in 
some general shooting affray which 
had occurred there when the place 
was a saloon. 

“Yep, Red Jack died right over 
there by the door, and the bullet that 
killed him went right through, mak- 
ing that hole,” Roberts, one of the dep- 
uties said. Real wild west stuff. 

In the end, the state lost the case, 
partly on the fact that the sheriff 
had had no search warrant and that 
Martin had been defending his home, 
presumably from Greek marauders; 
and partly because the counsel for the 
defense was far more clever in his 
final arguments than was the Irish 
special prosecutor who bellowed and 
roared, got red in the face, tore his 
collar loose so that one end rode wild 
under his ear, and tried to make up 
in noise what his arguments otherwise 
lacked in effectiveness. 

Even the elements seemed to protest 
the verdict which set Armstrong, ~ 
Moore and Martin free for a terrific 
April blizzard struck Wyoming that 
night and marooned us all in Douglas 
for two days after the trial ended, all 
traffic by road or railroad being at a 
standstill for that length of time. 

And so I covered a murder trial. — 
There was plenty of chance for “sob — 
stuff.” Armstrong’s aged parents were ~ 
there from their Missouri home and 
sat by his side, day after day, making ~ 
a most appealing picture for the jury. — 
And on the other side of the court ~* 
room Major’s widow with her two ~— 
little fatherless children, a baby boy 
and a little girl also sat, day after day, — 
where the jury could see them plainly. 


Armstrong had always been a model 
son at home, they told me. Church © 
and Sunday School and all that. They ~ 
couldn’t believe that he had intended 
to do anything wrong. 


One of the deputies had ruthlessly — 
shot a Mexican in Cheyenne in per- 
formance of his duty, so he said, but — 
he was scared to death that the attor- — 
neys for the defensé would bring up 
the affair in an effort to discredit him, — 
and as a result made a very poor wit- 
ness. 


The poor old sheriff had a horror of 
death and had had an attack of mental 
aphasia at the coroner’s§ inquest 
brought on by his grief at the death 
of his deputy and the shock of the 
whole affair. But he got no sympathy 
on that score when he had to admit 
on the witness stand that his mind was — 
blank on many of the happenings of 
the day after the murder. 

The wife and two of Martin’s little 
daughters testified to being roused 
from sleep by shots and brutally har- 
ried by deputy sheriffs in their search 
of the Martin house for the gun used 
by Armstrong. r 

And all of this I used to its fullest 
extent, you may be sure. 7 


It is well that these high days do 
not come too frequently, and that 
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there are the stretches in between of 
the quieter search for everyday news. 


‘But they do come, to every reporter, 


and it is the hope of getting the big 
assignment which keeps him always 
alert to do his best on the little ones. 

And the only reward he wants is to 
have the old man look up for an in- 
stant, after reading his story, and re- 
mark, “This is good stuff. Give us 
some more.” 

A great newspaper man who once 
addressed the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism in Chicago said he counted 
that moment the greatest in his life, 


‘and I count the rare times when it 


‘has happened to me as my most satis- 


‘ 


 nois. 


j 
i 


factory moments, too. 


HOPWOOD SEES BRIGHT 
FUTURE FOR A.S8.N.E. 


E. C. Hopwood, newly elected pres- 
ident of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, forecasts a successful 
future for the organization. 

“T am enthusiastic about the future 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors,” he said to the United States 
Publisher. “It is still a young organ- 
ization and its first years have neces- 
sarily to some degree been given 
to the necessity of surveying its field 
and appraising its functions and pos- 
sibilities. The wise counsel of Casper 


§. Yost of the St. Louis Globe Demo- 


crat, who has been president since the 
organization of the society, has been 
invaluable in these formative years. 
The society has already become the 
authoritative spokesman for American 
journalism. There are many issues 
vital to the profession concerning 
which its expression and attitude 
should be of deep significance. I am 
sure the board of directors of the so- 
ciety and the membership will agree 
with me that we must meet these is- 
sues positively and without hesita- 
tion.” 

While Mr. Hopwood was still in col- 
lege, he spent several summers in 
newspaper work on the Ashtabula 
(Ohio) Beacon Record. That, he says, 
was his first serious introduction to 
the newspaper field. When he was at 
college at Western Reserve University 
in Cleveland he did odd time work 
for the old Cleveland Herald and one 
or two other publications. For a year 
after he was graduated from Western 
Reserve University in 1901, he was 
principal of a high school in Middle- 
town, Ohio. Then, he went to the 
Plain Dealer at the close of the school 
year and has been with that paper 
ever since. 

Starting work for the Plain Dealer 
was day police reporter, Mr. Hopwood 
also served as night police reporter, 
covered most of the news beats and 


became in turn assistant city editor, 


city editor, night editor, managing ed- 
itor and, in 1920, was made editor. 


Stonington Star Sold 
The Star of Stonington, Illinois, 
will hereafter shine under the guid- 
ance of Clarence O’Dell, an employee 


of the Decatur Review, who has pur- 


chased it from Walter and Katherine 
M. Cox, who had been in Stonington 
for the past two years and built the 
Star up to one of the best paying 
small town newspapers in central IIli- 
After a few months rest at 


Hinckley, Minn., Mr. Cox will re-enter 
the newspaper game in the northwest. 


i 


E. C. HOPWOOD 
President, American Society of 
Newspaper Editors 


VACHEL LINDSAY’S POEM 
ASKS “‘WHY’’ IN REGARD 
TO BILLBOARDS ON ROAD 


“Who put them there, in the way, 
and why?” 

Station WHY broadcasting—you will 
now hear Vachael Lindsay soliloquize 
on the topic of Billboards. Mr. Lind- 
say, who, with his bride, has been 
making a tour across the continent, is 
announcing to his audience at the Mid- 
Day Luncheon Club meeting at Spring- 
field, Ill., that this poem, “Billboards 
and Galleons,”’ was the outcome of his 
tour on foot several years ago from the 
western coast to Biloxi. You will uow 
hear Mr. Lindsay read portions of his 
poem, which pictures the road, the sea 
with long ago galleons to the right, 
and billboards to the left. 

“Buzzing autos, like black bees, 

Like black bees, 

Hurried through the magnolia trees, 

Then billboards, to make nations 

store, 

Come in the vision flashy and vain, 

Washed by the midnight sea-born 

rain, 

Washed by the midnight sea-born 

rain. 

They went like cliffs up to the sky, 

America’s glories flaming high, 

Festooned cartoons, an amazing mix- 

ture, 

Shabby, shoddy, perverse and twist- 

ical, 

Shamefully boastful, 

Shyly mystical. 


Politics, with all its tricks, both old 
parties in a fix! 

Donkey and elephant. short of breath. 

La Follette scorning them half to 
death. 


The snappy Saturday Evening Post 
Displaying, and advertising most 
The noisiest things from coast to 
coast. 

Exaggerated Sunday papers, 

Comic sheets like scrambled eggs, 
And Andy Gump’s first-reader capers. 
All on those billboards to the sky. 
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Who put them there, in the way, 
and why? 

Pictured skyscrapers of the night, 

Marble-topped, tremendous, white! 

There were Arrow-collar heroes 
proud, 

Holding their heads above the crowd, 

Looking for love like honeycomb. 

There was many an ice-cream vendor, 

There were business kings in a 
daisy chain, 

Then movie queens in a daisy chain, 

Sugar-faced, unlaced and _ slender, 
dreaming of love like honeycomb. 


Then all the rascals of the land, 

All the damned for the last ten 
years, 

Rising from their doom with tears, 


Skeletons, skeletons, leather and 
bone, 

Each dead soul chained to a saxa- 
phone— 


Watching the roaring storm above, 

Looking for honey-dreams and love. 

All on those billboards to the sky, 

Who put them there, in the way, 
and why? 


Then a railroad map of the U. S. A. 
Then a soul-road map of the U.S.A. 
Showing all the flowers of the land, 
But nowhere, love like honeycomb. 
Only signboards, only billboards, 
Washed by the midnight sea-born 
rain, 
Washed by the midnight sea-born 
rain. 
There were open boxes of fine cigars, 
As big and bold as Pullman ears. 
And on the brass-bound lids of these 
Old Spain was pictured as you please. 
And, 
Here’s the night’s miracle began, 
The greatest splendor known to man. 


Flourishing masks and cigarettes, 

Clicking their ribboned castanets, 

Were Gypsies in high back combs 
and shawls, 


Strutting through the Alhambra’s 


halls. 

Why were these billboards to the 
sky— 

Who put them there, in the way, 
and why? 


* *e KK * 


By these ships, on the right, were 
the red waves cleft, 

Then, again on the left, stood the 
billboards there, 

Queerly fine to the zenith line, 

Overhead to the zenith line— 

Washed by the midnight sea-born 


rain, 

Washed by the midnight~ sea-born 
rain, 

Gleaming down, as the wrecks went 
by. 


Looking at fair, lost Spain!” 


Man Loses Hotel, Advertises 

That the purposes served by the clas- 
sified advertising departments of daily 
newspapers are diversified was dem- 
onstrated anew when George Carr, 
Burlington, Iowa, lost his hotel while 
visiting in New Orleans. After regis- 
tering he started out on a sight-seeing 
trip. With his mission finished he 
tried to return to his hotel on a nar- 
row street only to find that narrow 
streets encircled him and led off in 
every direction. After hunting for 
several days he enlisted the aid of the 
police. That failing he finally regis- 
tered at another hotel and advertised 
for the first, asking them to send his 
baggage to the new abode. 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE PROFESSION 


By Lawrence W. Murphy, University of Illinois 


A Reply from Florida 
Dear Mr. Murphy: 

I think you are wrong in statement 
on’. page 37 the 
UV. S: Publisher 
for February, re- 
view of Lipp- 
man’s The Phan- 
tom Public, that 
the whipping 
practice has _ re- 
verted to the 
same basis as that 
of former years. 

As against the 
thorough investi- 
gations of McCoy, 
the World writer, 
you put the state- 
ment of anon- 
ymous “lawyers” 
—that is, a legis- 
lative investigation established certain 
facts and reached certain conclusions; 
you reach a conclusion so much 
easier. 

Take my word for it that the world’s 
action has not lost its force. 

Yours very truly, 
Howard Sharp, 
Editor and Manager, 
The Everglade News. 

(Note: The lawyers were not anon- 
ymous to the writer but their state- 
ment may have been given too much 
weight. ) 


Lawrence Murphy 


Women in Journalism 

After reading a score of books on 
vocational guidance which pretended 
to discuss the subject of journalism it 
is a pleasure to have at hand Mrs. 
Genevieve Jackson Boughner’s Women 
in Journalism, recently published by 
D. Appleton and company. 

Books on vocations are pretty poor 
as a rule. They are compiled by 
academic minded persons who secure 
the help of a large number of con- 
tributors each one of whom _ passes 
out the “last word” on one or more vo- 
eations. A friend of the compiler who 
has passed all his life on one paper, or 
on papers in one section of the coun- 
try, or on papers published in cities 
of a certain size, is generally the 
oracle who tells the world all about 
all kinds of journalism everywhere. 
He writes it in May of one year; the 
compiler gets it into his assembled 
collection about April of the next 
year; the publisher gets it to the pub- 
lic about February of the year follow- 
ing. In the majority of cases the 
writer of the copy has drawn on ex- 
periences that are from one to five 
years out of date. Thus, the finished 
book, going to the public, in addition 
to being wrong in a goodly percentage 
of its guesses is wrong also, because 
it is three or four years old at the 
time of distribution and does not ap- 
ply to the calling as it will be when 
the students guided are ready for 
work five years later. Add to this 
the fact that the compiler has design- 
ed it to meet the needs of immature 
students, more or less experienced 
school teachers, nearsighted and ambi- 
tious parents, and a miscellaneous, 
general, book buying public—a collec- 
tion of readers not always seeing 
things from the same point of view, 
not always placing the same values 


on statements, not always looking for 
the same points in the discussions. 
Small wonder, then, that books on vo- 
cational guidance have been a peculiar 
drug on the shelves of righteous 
minded small town librarians. 

I remember in particular, one book 
on vocational guidance which had 
something to say about journalism. 
In fact, it had something to say about 
several hundred professions and call- 
ings. The particular copy of the book 
had been in a public library for five 
years. It had been taken out three 
times during that period. It may 
reasonably be supposed that it had 
done small damage in this particular 
case. I turned to the section dealing 
with journalism. 

“The person wishing to enter jour- 
nalism,” I read, “should enjoy the best 
of health and should not have any 
physical defects. Pay ranges from $9 
a week to $30. A good education is 
a help in journalism but many enter 
with little more than a grade school 
education.” 

There was more of this, of course, 
but I quote only enough to indicate 
the trend of the matter. On examin- 
ation I found that the book had been 
published in 1917 and contained ma- 
terial which had been rejected by sev- 
eral publishers—material which had 
been in preparation for more than 
four years. The learned compiler was 
an instructor in a small academy; the 
contributor who wrote the section on 
journalism was the former editor of a 
small paper who had been out of touch 
with changes in the profession for 
several years and who had not been 
particularly observant of conditions: at 
any time. 

Obviously, what he had. to say did 
an injustice to the persons seeking 
guidance and did an injustice to jour- 
nalism as well. 


Health is no more important in jour- 
nalism than it is in any other pro- 
fession; pay does not and did not 
range between the figures he quotes; 
moreover, all the pay is not in the 
pay envelope; journalism is a profes- 
sion as well as a business and should 
be represented as such; indication 
that a grade school education or even 
a high school education is likely to 
prove adequate to a person entering 
journalism is a misrepresentation so 
gross as to be a real danger to those 
who take the advice in good faith. 


It is natural, then, after a gener- 
ation of incompetent and out-of-date 
advice on the vocational guidance of 
persons interested in journalism, that 
the appearance of a book which tells 
some of the truth in regard to the 
profession should be regarded with 
plcasure. 


Mrs. Boughner talks about journal- 
ism with authority because she talks 
with a sufficient background of expe- 
rience to pass judgment in the fields 
to which she devotes attention. She 


‘talks about the society editor and her 


work, about the club reporter, the 
writer on home-making, the fashion 
seribe, the beauty oracle, the adviser, 
the philosopher, the columnist, the 
writer of success stories, the shopper, 
the political writer, the sports writer, 
the woman’s page editor, the chil- 
dren’s page editor, the woman editor 
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of a magazine, the syndicate writer, 
the field editor, the high school teacher 
of journalism. If her modesty had 
not led her to stop there she might 
have spoken at length also, of the 
woman editor or publisher of the 
daily and weekly paper, the woman 


police reporter, the woman Sunday ed-. 


itor, the woman star reporter, the 
woman industrial reporter, and others. 


Here, then, we have a study of 
woman’s work in the field of journal- 
ism with a discussion of the routine 
and technique involved, and with an 
explanation of the preparation and 
qualifications of advantage to those 
who devote themselves to the depart- 
ments mentioned. 


One could wish that more light were 


shed on the subject of preparation and | 


qualifications. What is said is true 
and in some instances 
but the teacher or parent interested 
in vocational guidance, and many 
members of the profession who read 
the book, will feel that these’ matters 
have not been given sufficient con- 
sideration. For example, the qualifi- 
cations listed for society editor and 
those listed for club reporter could 
be transposed and they would still 
seem to be in proper order. We read, 
in the chapter devoted to the society 
editor: 
Qualifications.—Above all, the girl 
or woman taking up society writ- 
ing should like people. She should 
have more than a casual interest 
in their affairs, their entertain- 
ments, their guests. It should not 
be a morbid or prying curiosity, 
but a lively, wholesome interest 
which she is frank in displaying 
and willing to capitalize. 


Par ee ee 


a a . ‘ 
te 


is adequate, 


Again, in the chapter on the club 


reporter we read: 


Qualifications—It must be under- 
stood that club reporting is exact- 
ing work, and not every girl is 
fitted for it by temperament. It 
requires tact and adaptability, for 
the club reporter comes in contact 
with varying personalities of the 
feminine sex. 


Clearly, the two statements might 
be reversed, for they apply equally to 
society work and club. reporting. 
There may be a notable gain to the 
reader in having each subject treated 
separately and the qualifications for 
each given 


but one may get the idea of a 


widely varying list of qualifications 


when practically the same list is being | 
repeated from chapter to chapter. 


Vocational guidance may be adapted | 
to persons of various ages. Persons 
who show ability above the average 
in the grades may safely be encour-— 
aged to develop along lines that will 
fit them for professional study later 
on. Persons in high school who show 


special ability in English may safely _ 
‘be encouraged to look toward journal- 


ism as a profession in which they can 
find a satisfactory release of energy 


and a reasonable measure of happiness | 


and usefulness. Persons in university 
who have good all-around ability and 
good or superior English ability may 


safely be encouraged to take up the _ 


work of the ‘professional course in 
preparation for the practice of jour-. 
nalism in one of its various forms. 


Distinction must be made between | 
A student 
with the greatest aptitude may make | 


aptitude and achievement. 


in the various chapters © 


avery poor showing as a reporter be- 
eause he has not been schooled to do 
a satisfactory piece of reporting. Such 
a student, perhaps an excellent stu- 
dent in composition, has the aptitude 
® for learning journalism ‘but he should 
} not be condemned because he does not 
know any journalism. This idea is 
_ demonstrated in what is known as 
_ the picture test. A high school senior 
_ may be asked to look at a picture for 

a minute and then, from memory to 
_ fill in a number of blanks asking for 

information which he may not have 
- anticipated. The information asked 
for might be just what would be 
needed for a news story and the ex- 
 céllent student might do very poorly 
'-on the test. Why? Because the test 
does not test aptitude; it tests achieve- 
J ment. A person with six months re- 
porting experience would probably 
fill all the blanks with relative ac- 
curacy. The student has been asked 
to report the picture and he has had 
- no experience reporting. The fact that 
the test is elementary in character 
does not modify the truth that it is 
still measuring achievement. 


This experiment may indicate why 
many talented students with an ex- 
cellent background in English do not 

seem to start out with any particular 

promise in journalism. Frequently 
they may be fired after their first 
trial and a student with only a fair 
record in studies, including English, 
may get and hold the position. 


The good student may have learned 
to search his head or books for infor- 
mation; the fair student may have 
learned to search the outside world 
for information. But the good stu- 
dent, when he has learned, at last, 
how to search for things in that out- 
side world may search for them with 
- greater power than the fair one. Good 

reporting depends largely on good ob- 
servation. A superior student has the 
mental equipment with which to ob- 

serve small differences. Morover, the 
best student will be able to work more 
rapidly, even while he is being more 
accurate, after he has mastered the 
discipline which at first seems foreign 
to his nature. 


Having determined, then, what may 
be a fair measure in terms of capabil- 
ity or aptitude, let us consider the 

preparation that should be made part 
of an individual who considers him- 
self or herself ready for the life work. 
To compete in the journalism of to- 
morrow, the matter in which voca- 
tional guidance is concerned, far- 
sighted editors would advise a com- 
plete course of study at a Class A 
university school of journalism. As a 
part of that course for women, they 
_ would advise an emphasis on some 
subject of special interest—such as 
home economics—physical education 
for women—sociology—art—education 
-—music—library science — English — 
“psychology; or in the case of men, 
on economics—history—political _ sci- 
- ence—philosophy—science— sociology. 
With this equipment—a general ed- 
ucation, a professional education, and 
" kuowledge of one or more subjects on 
which a specialty may be built—the 
eginner is ready for an interneship 
BA a publication office. 


aj lies 


va 


- 


The interneship may be devoted to 
€ specialty or to general practice, 
epending on the effect of general prac- 
ce on the*improvement of the spe- 
Ity. General reporting might not 
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be of sufficient help to a woman who 
intended to run a question and answer 
department so that she would want to 
spend a year in that work. She might 
prefer to start in as assistant to the 
head of a question and answer depart- 
ment on a good paper. Obviousiy, 
this is a matter which permits of easy 
adjustment. The majority of positions 
are such that a thorough knowledge 
of reporting is of the greater value. 

Does this simplify the matter of vo- 
cational guidance for women—or men 
—in journalism? Does it make pos- 
sible a simple formula which may be 
applied in nearly all cases? May we 
say with a reasonable dégree of as- 
surance: 1. Bright students in grade 
school may be encouraged to take 
studies leading in the direction of the 
professions; 2. Bright high school stu- 
dents with some ability in English 
may be encouraged to look with en- 
thusiasm upon the profession of jour- 
nalism; 3. Students seeking entry into 
some phase of journalism may be safe- 
ly encouraged to work on a newspaper 
and study on the side, or take a full 
professional course in a Class A 
school of journalism and then spend 
a year getting experience as an under- 
study or cub reporter? 

Mrs. Boughner’s book emphasizes 
the value of the professional study 
and experience, and some such pro- 
eram as that given here might be read 
into the pages of her book. The jour- 
nalism of tomorrow—that which the 
high school students of today will en- 
cage in at a time five or more years 
distant—is the problem with which the 
guidance must deal. Viewed from 
that angle advanced educational re- 
quirements are not out of order. 


A department of the book which will 
make it valuable as a desk reference 
for the use of women in newspaper of- 
fices is the portion devoted to instruc- 
tion and information’ on the details 
of the various divisions of work. Even 
the society editor or reporter of sev- 
eral years experience will find material 
likely to help her in this volume. 
Designed as it is for both beginners 
and practitioners of experience it in- 
cludes the obvious as well as the more 
advanced ideas. It contains hints on 
organization, examples and _ illustra- 
tions, selected exercises, bibliograph- 
ical material, and various ideas. 


Ethical Publicity 

Principles of Publicity, by Glenn C. 
Quiett and Ralph D. Casey, is another 
Appleton book which has come from 
the press recently. If publicity writers 
follow out the lines suggested by Mr. 
Quiett and Professor Casey, they will 
soon be greeted as brothers by news- 
papermen. As evidence I quote a para- 
graph which appears on page 5 under 
the heading: What is Legitimate Pub- 
licity? 

But although advertising con- 
cealed under the mask of value- 
less screeds and puffs has received 
the merited condemnation of news- 
paper men, there is a legitimate 
field for publicity that has news, 
information, or entertainment 
value for the newspaper reader. 
When publicity is judged by the 
same scale of values as the rest 
of ‘the material in the newspaper 
and is found worthy of a place on 
its own merits, it deserves to be 
termed legitimate. Newspaper 
men are aware of this, and they 
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accept and welcome publicity ma- 
terial that lives up to their stand- 
ards. Because it is impossible for 
the newspapers to cover every 
phase of life, there are great fields 
of knowledge and news that are 
untouched by the press and must 
remain so unless those who are 
thoroughly capable of interpret- 
ing these fields are given oppor- 
tunity to do so. Through pub- 
licity much material of interest 
can be presented to the public 
that would otherwise be lost be- 
cause of its obscurity. The great 
newspapers of America continual- 
ly make use of such material 
which is made available to them 
through the work of publicity men, 
and they are glad to get it. 

The professionally echical attitude 
is further developed under the head- 
ing: Suppression of News on page 33: 

Only under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances should an organization 
seek to have a news story sup- 
pressed. If some act of an in- 
dividual or organization will result 
in injury to either if the public is 
informed, the person or organiz- 
ation must accept the situation as 
gracefully and courageously as 
possible. If an emergency exists 
when it seems that some facts 
must be withheld, then the re- 
quest must be made manfully to 
the newspaper, and in the course 
of an interview with a responsible 
news executive all the cards must 
be laid on the table. The report- 
ers’ duty is to get the news and 
your infiuence with them will be 
tost if you ask for the suppression 
of an important item to which the 
public is rightfully entitled. 

Hollowers of the Ivy Lee school 
would find a loophole in this state- 
ment which would admit an interpre- 
ta.ion which is not intended. They 
would say, “Yes, the news to which 
the public is rightfully entitled,’ and 
would contend that they should make 
the definition of that rather than let 
the newspapers make it. Clearly, this 
is not the intention of the authors of 
the book. In a preceding sentence 
they have placed the stamp of ap- 
proval on the publication of unfavor- 
able news under the definition of 
news made by the reporters and ed- 
itors. They have no other meaning 
than that of playing fair and square 
every day of the year with the news- 
papers. 

Stunt publicity is given a bill of 

health when used sparingly without 
any element of deception being in- 
volved. Organizations that produce a 
fair run of news throughout the year 
do not need stunts to win attention 
except, perhaps, at the height of a 
campaign, in the opinion of the writ- 
ers. What may be considered as non- 
deceptive stunts is indicated by the 
following headlines taken from pub- 
licity stories used in the book (pp. 
206-8): 
. Huge Birthday Cake Tickles Palates 
of Some 200 Children; Girls Will Give 
Prize to Child Who Names Corner; 
Fulton Steamship Pays Tribute to 
Leviathan in New York; Insured for 
$1,000,000; To Have A Style Revue. 

The book is valuable because of its 
comprehensive survey of the publicity 
field, as well as because of its high 
ethical and professional standard. It 
devotes space to the practice of pub- 
licity, dealing with news executives, 


ao 
news stories, feature stories, pamph- 
lets, printing considerations, trade 


press, house organs, motion pictures, 
news pictures, exhibits, business pub- 
licity, public school publicity, univer- 
sity and college publicity, institutional 
publicity, church publicity, civic asso- 
ciation publicity, conduct of the pub- 
licity campaign, suggestions on ma- 
terial submitted for publication, prob- 
lems and exercises, and a_ bibliog- 
raphy. 


This book makes us feel like giv- 


ing a vote of thanks to Glenn C.- 


Quiett of Tamblyn and Brown, New 
York City, and Ralph D. Casey, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Journalism and Uni- 
versity Editor, University of Oregon. 
Here’s hoping it has an effect on the 
brotherhood. 


Advertising must present the facts 
of the matter and put it squarely up 
to the public to decide. 


A. H. BELO & CO., TEXAS 
PUBLISHERS, REORGANIZE 


A. H. Belo & Co., believed to be the 
oldest publishing house in Texas, and 
the publishers of the Dallas Morning 
News, the Dallas Journal, The Dallas 
Semi-Weekly Farm News, and the 
Texas Almanac, is to be reorganized 
so that the control of the institution 
shall be vested in George B. Dealey 
and his associates active in the man- 
agement of the concern, who will hold 
all of the voting stock. Mr. Dealey 
will maintain a controlling interest. 
The plan has been given the approval 
of the requisite number of stock- 
holders and will be put into operation 
soon. 

Before the incorporation of the com- 
pany in 1881 the business was con- 
ducted as a co-partnership. In that 
year and for several years thereafter 
the entire stock was owned by Colonel 
A. H. Belo, and his associates in the 


Ss. B. DEALEY 
President A. H. Belo & Co., Dallas, Texas 
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Management. At the time of the con- 
templated reorganization perhaps four- 
fifths or more of the stock is owned 
by widows, children and legal repre- 
sentatives of men once connected with 
the company, about two-thirds of the 
entire amount being held by members 
of the Belo family. 

The value of the property has been 
fixed at $2,725,000. Definite plans for 
reorganization have not been decided 
upon but it is intended that the inter- 
est of the present stockholders not 
connected with the management shall 
be represented, hereafter, primarily 
by bonds and preferred stock. 

Mr. Dealey, president of the com- 
pany, is serving the company for the 
fifty-second consecutive year, having 
started as an office boy on the Gal- 
veston News in 1874. In the summer 
of 1885 he was sent to Dallas to as- 
sist in the establishment of the Dallas 
News and became its first business 
manager in October, 1885. In 1906 he 
was elected vice president and in 1919 
was made president of the company. 
Two sons, Walter A. and Edward M. 
are associated with him in the man- 
agement and are the fifth generation 
of the family to devote themselves to 
newspaper work. 

In 1923-24 Mr. Belo was second vice 
president of the Associated Press. He 
is a member of the American News- 
paper Association and of the Texas 
paper Publishers’ Association and of 
the National Press Club of Washing- 
tons DG: 


TIGHT LINOTYPE LINES 
WILL RUIN MATRICES 


A custom prevalent with some lino- 
type operators who work on the same 
measure steadily is failing to avoid 
tight lines. The assembler guide 
should beset an en space less than re- 
quired measure. This practice allows 
for a letter squeeze, yet will eliminate 
the evil of chewing the ‘ears’ off’ 
matrices when in contact with the 
mold. These chewed mats are ruined, 
causing a great financial loss and the 


wae 


“Sct 


appearance of zig-zag letters in a line. 3 


Operators should examine their assem- 
bler guides twice a day and avoid the 
guage slide being forced beyond the 
set measure. It is advisable to hand 
space a line rather than force an extra 
letter in the line. By saving the mats, © 
it improves the appearance of the 
print and avoids sticking mats in the 
magazine when the “ears” have been 
bruised. 

Frequently this careless habit of 
squeezing causes the end mats to be- 
come raised and wedged against the 
elevator rails. This will injure the 
delicate walls of a mat and create hair 


spaces between letters—The Service ‘ 


Sheet, N. Y. 


An earnest, not to say aggressive , 


and business-like Indian newspaper 
received in London contains the fol- 
lowing statement of its own journal- 
istic merits: “The news of England 
we tell the latest. Written in perfect 
style and earliest. Do a murder get 
commit, we hear and tell of it. 
mighty chief die, we publish 
borders of somber. Staff has each one 


been college, and write like the Kip- — 
We circulate © 


ling and the Dickens. 
town and extortionate not for adver- 
tisements.” 


Do a 
it ing 


> 
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_ BROOKLYN EDITOR GIVES 


4 


: 
rf 
r 


- 


- address 


_ ADDRESS ON “THE PRESS; 
PROPHET OR PROFITEER”’ 


K. V. Kaltenborn, associate editor 
of the Brooklyn Dai!; Eagle gave an 
recently on “The Press— 


_ Prophet or Profiteer,” at Holy Cross 


b 


; 


College. Mr. Kaltenborn, who is also 
a lecturer on current topics, men and 
events in:the public eye, and modern 
movements, has had a varied and color- 
ful career. After graduating from 


Harvard College, where he won the 


Boylston Prize as the best public 


speaker and the Coolidge Prize as the 


best debater, he traveled 


in Hurope 


and the West Indies as a tutor for 


- young Vincent Astor. 


iy, 


ate editor. 


For the last 23 
years he has been an active and prom- 
-inent figure in New York journalism 
as reporter, Washington correspond- 
ent, dramatic editor, news executive, 
editorial writer, columnist and associ- 
For several years he con- 


- ducted courses in journalism which he 


organized at the College of the City 
of New York. At present he conducts 
a daily column of Current Comment 


» on the Brooklyn Hagle editorial page, 


It is said 
letters of 


in addition to his lecturing. 
that 30,000 people wrote 


commendation to Mr. Kaltenborn fol- 
lowing weekly radio talks on Current 


Events which he gave in February. 


In his address on “The Press— 
Prophet or Profiteer,’ he said in sub- 
stance: 


“No matter how we apply the test 
present-day newspapers are better 
than those of the past. They are no 
longer run by political cliques and 
_ party bosses. They are more independ- 
ent financially. Because it costs real 
“money to start a paper nowadays the 
newspaper birthrate has declined and 
so has the death rate. Newspapers 
are more dependent upon legitimate 
income from readers and advertisers 
and less dependent upon political pap 
or personal contributions from owners 
and supporters. 


“The newspaper business has become 


‘Stabilized. This has improved its 
mental and physical mechanics, its 
‘morals and its manners. What Dick- 


ens said about our press in his Amer- 
ican Notes was at least partly true in 
1850. It is no longer true today. 


“But we still have sins. Over-em- 
phasis on crime news is one. Even 
the good papers print too much of it 
while the scandal sheets have long 
Passed the point of decency. In Eng- 
land they are already threatened with 
legal restrictions. Lord Darling’s Ju- 
dicial Proceedings Bill would bar the 
Publication of salacious details of 
divorce proceedings and scandal cases. 
‘English papers are both better and 
Worse than our own—tbetter in the 
proportion of space they devote to 
Serious matters, worse in the lengths 
to which they go in publishing sala- 
cious details. 


“There is growing resentment 
‘against the invasion of privacy. Too 
Often no public interest is served and 
the only motive is monetary profit 

from printing juicy scandal. I par- 

ticipated recently in a discussion of 
the relations of courts and press be- 
fore the New York Bar Association. 
Every lawyer and judge who spoke 
_ Was convinced that public morals are 


jeopardized, criminals are aided, and 
the administration of justice is hamp- 
ered by the manner in which certain 
newspapers handle criminal news and 
court proceedings. If this is true, and 
the leaders of the American bar be- 
lieve it is true, the time will come 
when legitimate newspapers will have 
to suffer because of what the gutter 
snipes are doing. 

“Care should be taken to distin- 
guish among newspapers. It is unfair 
to speak in the same breath of so ex- 
cellent a newspaper as the New York 
Times and a picture paper like the 
New York Graphic which isn’t a news- 
paper at all. The average newspaper 
devotes only ten percent of its space 
to crime news and gives twice as much 
to business news. This proportion is 
correct since there is twice as much 
legitimate interest in business as in 
crime. There is also a Peeping Tom in- 
tcrest and some picture papers spe- 
cialize in catering to it. They do well 
at it, too. There is a public for every 
kind of play, every kind of magazine 
and every kind of paper. To say that 
it doesn’t pay to play up scandal, un- 
dressed females, and gossip is to deny 
some of the most striking circulation 
and advertising lineage figures in 
metropolitan journalism. 

“Most people find reading an effort. 
It involves eye strain and mind strain. 
In a crowded conveyance newspaper 
reading also involves elbow strain. 
Hence the tabloid. Pictures replace 
text. Captions and headlines replace 
stories. The appeal is to the emotion 
and not to the mind. 

“Many editors and owners of good 
newspapers are vainly trying to imi- 
tate their sensational rivals. They do 
it half-heartedly, thereby irritating 
their own constituency without win- 
ning a new one. They can never out- 
Herod Herod and should not try. 


“But there are excellent oppertu- 
nities to imitate the better things in 
tabloid journalism. No one can deny 
that the tabloid form is much more 
convenient. With the reduction of 
forest area and the increasing cost of 
print paper the tabloid is the news- 
paper of tomorrow. The greatest op- 
portunity in present-day journalism is 
the creation of high-grade tabloids. 
Modern newspapers are so large that 
no one has time to read them thorough- 
ly. The mere bulk of the Sunday 
newspaper is so discouraging that it is 
usually laid aside for later reading 
and the “later” never comes. The 
high-grade tabloid would condense the 
news of the day much as certain week- 
lies condense the news of the week. 
Advertising rates would be high, but 
the advertisements would be read. 
Fewer people would read a high-grade 
tabloid than read the moron-baiting 
tabloids but they would be people of 
large buying power. With some $50,- 
000,000 a year being spent on newspa- 
per space by a handful of -high-grade 
national advertisers there ought to be 
a few crumbs for tabloids appealing to 
high-grade readers. 


The peak of mass-circulation seems 
to have been reached. The increase of 
total circulation of New York City 
newspapers during the past ten years 
has little more than kept pace with 
the growth of circulation. Both have 
increased by something like one mil- 
lion in this period. More people read 
some newspaper but fewer people read 
several papers. There are enough sec- 


good report. 
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tions in one newspaper to keep a good- 
sized family happy. Radio, motoring, 
moving pictures, magazines, sport, 
take up part of the time once devoted 
to newspaper reading. 

“Advertising lineage still seems to 
be on the up-grade but here, too, there 
must be a ‘saturation’ point. To one 
who travels much abroad, our extreme- 
ly high standard of living and con- 
tinuous prosperity are nothing short 
of amazing. It is difficult to see how 
it can keep up in the face of the dis- 
turbed conditions which are still ap- 
parent in so many parts of the world. 


“If a period of retrenchment should 
come it will be felt promptly in the 
advertising field and most severely by 
those publications whose mushroom 
prosperity has been the envy of 
more substantial slow-moving contem- 
poraries. Quoting a group of prac- 
tical men, National Advertising said, 
in its January issue: ‘One-tenth of 
all advertising published has been 
used efficiently for the advertiser; 
the rest is partial loss.’ If this is true 
or nearly true better advertising and 
less of it may soon be the answr. 


“As to the much-mooted deteriora- 
tion of the American press, I cannot 
see it. The consolidation of newspa- 
pers is inevitable in an era of large- 
scale production. Weaker newspapers 
are bound to fall by the wayside 
where the competition is keen. The 
creation of chain newspapers in many 
cities might be a danger if it were to 
go too far. But the process has scarce- 
ly begun. Nine American dailies out 
of every ten are owned by individuals 
or companies that own newspapers in 
only one city. And if anyone succeeds 
in buying up all the newspapers in a 
town he merely creates an opportu- 
nity for a stronger rival to break into 
his field. 

“The higher ethical standards of 
American business are reflected in the 
press. Advertising standards are much 
higher than they were and the stronger 
economic position which newspapers 
occupy has also made them less de- 
pendent on any individual advertiser. 
Newspaper men as a whole are much 
better educated than they were a quar- 
ter century ago. Personnel standards 
are higher and the schools of journal- 
ism have done their part to make 
them so. 


“There is little danger that editors 
or reporters will become too highbrow. 
They are too close to the muck and 
ruck of life for that. The danger is 
that in their eagerness to appeal to 
the half-literate masses they will go 
too far the other way. They must not, 
of course, chronicle only the things of 
To follow the advice of 
a famous Boston publisher and ‘head- 
line happiness’ would make us the 
Kandy Kids of Journalism. Rather 
let us follow the admonition of Carlyle 
and while we are working ‘in the 
world and for the world keep ourselves 


y, 9 


unspotted from the world’. 


44 Libel Suits Settled 


Forty-four suits started against 
newspapers and picture syndicates by 
Alyce McCormick, formerly of Zieg- 
field Follies, charging libel because of 
the alleged wrongful use of her pic- 


ture in connection with a divorce suit 


story, were settled March 19 out of 


court. 
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NEWSPAPER NOTES. 


Alabama. 

The Oakman News-Telegram, the 
Carbon Hill Index and the Jasper Ad- 
vertiser, three Walker County lews- 
papers owned by Irving A. Dove, have 
been consolidated and will be known 
as the Jasper Advertiser. 


Arizona. 
The Ti:cson Daily Independent has 
changed from a morning to an even- 
ing daily. 


Arkansas. 

W. H. Wahilquist, of the Mammoth 
Springs Democrat, has announced that 
he will be a candidate for re-election 
as representative from Fulton County. 

Gus M. Oehm, extension editor of 
the University of Arkansas, will give 
an address at a meeting of corres- 
pondents of the Conway Loz Cabin 
Democrat, Friday, April 23. 

Charles M. Clark, of the Arkadelphia 
Southern Standard, and B. H. Thomas, 
of the Gurdon Times, have announced 
their candidacies for the office of 
treasurer. There are seven other hats 
in the ring. 

D. W. Steviek, who recently pur- 
chased three papers at Texarkana, has 
discontinued the Journal and the Tex- 
arkanian and will publish the Gazette 
as a morning paper, leaving the city 
without an afternoon daily. 

A. H. Chapin is the publisher of a 
new five column paper, the Glenwood 
Herald, recently established at Glen- 
wood, Pike County. 


California. 

The annual banquet and frolic of 
the editorial staff members of the Los 
Angeles Examiner was held March 20, 
at the Hollywood Writers’ Club. A 
special newspaper was printed for the 
occasion. 

The San Fernando Leader, formerly 
edited by H. A. Holden, has been sold 
to R. H. Glenn & Co., publishers of 
the San Fernando Sun, one of the 
oldest publications in this valley. 

The San Fernando Valley Star, 
which was formerly the Girard News, 
one of the interests of Victor Girard, 
founder of the town-site of Girard, 
has been discontinued. The Reseda 
Banner, it is understood, will take 
over much of the circulation of the 
News. é 

The semi-annual used car sale of 
the Los Angeles Examiner opened 
with a parade in which more than 100 
automobile dealers participated. 

The composing rooms and the edi- 
torial room of the San Bernardino 
Sun have been moved to the second 
floor, giving more space to the ad- 
vertising department. A new press 
has been added’to the equipment. 

The San Bernardino Sun has launch- 
ed a weekly paper, the El Sol de San 
Bernardino, to be published on Fri- 
day, and to circulate among the Span- 
ish speaking people of the district. 
Robert Isais is the editor and man- 
ager of the Spanish weekly. 

The Los Angeles Star, a commun- 
ity paper, is introducing a new sys- 
tem of advertising rates, charging 35 

cents per inch per single column for 
the blank space and five cents for 
each line of type used in the adver- 
tisement. 
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The Banning Record has moved into 
a new and larger plant. ‘Carl Barkow 
and Harvey Johnson are the publish- 
ers. 

Myron L. Watson has purchased the 
El Segundo Herald, after selling his 
interest in the Calexico Chronicle to 
Randall Henderson, his partner. Cecil 
Wilcox and James Wilson have pur- 
chased interests in the Lankershim 
Press from D. E. Coates and C. E. 
Coates. 

Joe D. Williams of Alliance, Neb., 
is the new owner of the Bellflower 
Herald, a semi-weekly paper formerly 
owned by Fred J. Bowman. 

The Monrovia Messenger, which has 
been published for 37 years as a week- 
ly, and for the last three years as a 
semi-weekly, has entered: the daily 
field, using the United Press Service. 
The Messenger Publishing Company 
has been taken over by C. O. Broxhon 
and Hugh M. Carson. 

The Palms Press has been moved to 
Hyde Park and consolidated with the 
News, the business continuing as for- 
merly with C. A. Wellsher as editor 
and manager and Mrs. K. C. Prentice 
as publisher. 

The 1926 Year Book of statistics 
and surveys of the Hastbay territory 
has just been issued by the Oakland 
Tribune. 

The capitalization of the San Diego 
Independent, a morning daily, has 
been increased from $200,000 to 
$400,000. 

Handling every detail of the edi- 
torial and news sections of the paper 
from 7 a. m. until the final issue was 
printed, students of the University 
of Southern California journalism 
classes, accompanied by Marc N. Good- 


now, journalism instructor, recently 
edited the Monrovia News as the staff- 
for-a-day. 


Arthur L. Clarke, former editor-in- 
chief of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
has been made editor-in-chief of the San 
Jose Mercury-Herald to succeed E. K. 
Johnson. Mr. Clarke has been iden- 
tified in executive positions with the 
Tos Angeles Examinrr, the Chicago 
Tribune, the Boston American, New 
York Illustrated News and the New 
York Evening World. 

Col. William Preston Brown, re- 
tired publisher, was entertained re- 
cently in honor of this birthday, by 
friends in Los Angeles, where he re- 
sides. Col. Brown, who is 84 years of 
age, has been a resident of Los An- 
geles the past ten ycars, going there 
from New York where he held an ex- 
ecutive position with the New York 
Reporter. He formerly owned and 
published the Columbus (O.) Record 
which he disposed of in 1900. 

State Real Estate Commissioner J. 
R. Gabbert, former president of the 
Southern California Editorial Asso- 
ciation, has purchased the interests of 
F. F. Forbes in the Riverside Enter- 
prise, a morning daily. Forbes was 
formerly editor of the Philadelphia 
North American. Under the new man- 
agement J. L. Williams will be busi- 
ness manager and L. A. Hartman will 
be editor of the paper. 


Colorado. 

R. E. Wilson, managing editor of the 
Denver Express, will succeed Sidney 
P. Whipple as director editor of the 
Express. Mr. Whipple, who is re- 
signing to engage in publicity activ- 


ities was formerly New York manage! 
for the United News. The Express i 
a Scripps-Howard publication. 

Charles W. Ogden, for many year 
owner and publisher of the Saguach 
Crescent, has again resumed the man 
agement of that paper. 

The subscription list of the Keoté 
Pawnee Press, formerly published hb; 
Cc. L. Stanley, has been taken over 
by C. R. Graves, publisher of the Ray 
mer Enterprise. 


Connecticut. Ag 

Julian S. Mason, managing editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune, spoke 
at the annual dinner of the Yale News 
held March 23, at the New - Haven 
Lawn Club, New Haven. ‘ 
The Connecticut Valley Harvard 
Club has re-elected Sherman I. 
Bowles, publisher of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican and the Spring 
field Union, to its presidency. | 


Delaware ye 

The Newark Post, owned and. edited 
by the late Everett C. Johnson, is to 
be continued by his estate, under the 
direction of Mrs. Johnson. - | 
The daily newspapers of Wilming- 
ton, the Every Evening, the Morning 
News and the Evening Journal are 
equipping a printing plant for a cor- 
rective institution near Wilmington, 
known as the Ferris Industrial School 
for Boys. ; 


Florida. if 

The plant and the good will of the 
Palatka Daily News has been pur- 
chased by the Palatka Publishing 
Company from M. M. Vickers and Cal- 
vert L. Estill. Clayton C. Dodrington 
is president and H. D. Harkreader is 
editor of the Palatka News. With the 
sale came the announcement that 
headquarters of the Southern Public 
ity Company will be changed from L 
Grange, Ga., to Palatka. The com- 
pany specializes in special editions. 
Following upon the announcement 
of the sale of the controlling interest 
in the Key West Publishing Company, 
publishers of the Key West Morning 
Call, to F. P. Fildes,.publisher of the 
Miami Tribune and the Palm Beach 
Times, came news of the sale of the 
Key West Morning Call to Coleman 
Duncan of Miami. Charles Hansen 
also of Miami, will be associated with 
Mr. Dunean. E. H. Dutcher, forme 
president of the Publishing Company 
will devote his entire attention to hit 
real estate operations. i 


Vernon B. Knowlton, managing ed 
itor of the Miami Tribune, has bee! 
made managing editor of the Cincin 
nati Commercial Tribune to succee( 


Capt. Wade H. Mountfortt who re 
signed. - 
The Winter Haven Chief nov 


prints a Sunday edition, using Assc 
ciated Press reports. _s 

H. L. Brittan is the publisher of th 
Ocala Central Florida Times whic 
began publication recently as a mori 
ing paper. 

The Pulaski Southwest Times ha 
resumed publication as a daily afte 
publishing as a weekly for severé 
years. Paul Cline is the editor. 

The Vero Beach Press has becom 
a member of the Associated Press, al 
cording to the announcement of 
W. Williams, the publisher. 


publication as a daily newspaper. 
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The Melbourne Journal has begun 
John 
S. Schumann is publisher. 

The Palm Beach World, the Lake 
Worth .News and the Delray Press 
have been suspended, according to the 
announcement of their publisher. 


‘Archibald McNell, Jr., and the Palm 


- Beach Times will be delivered to sub- 
_scribers in their stead. The Times is 


_ Krick, 


published by Frank P. Fildes of the 
Southern Publishing Company. George 
former editor of the Lake 
Worth News, has entered into busi- 
ness associations outside the newspa- 


_per field. 
- Arthur Brisbane has purchased a 


10,000 acre tract of Florida land near 
Indiantown for which he paid $80 an 
acre. 


Idaho. 

E. E. Southard, publisher of the 
Adams County Leader, runs, a front 
page column, entitled “Idaho Indus- 
tries,’ giving short items showing 
progress throughout the state. 

The Clark County Enterprise-Ban- 
ner, of Dubois, devotes two columns 
on the front page to high school notes 


” prepared by Zola McGee, as editor, 


and by Thora Swanstrum, 
ciate editor. 

A “Public Forum” in which letters 
of interest regarding public matters 
are carried appears in the Filer Rec- 
ord, published by Dement & Shinn, 
with Juneau H. Shinn as editor. 


as asso- 


Illinois. 

The Olney Times, now in its eight- 
ieth year, claims to be one of the first, 
if not the first, newspaper to advocate 
the nomination of Abraham Lincoln 
for president. 

.About twenty-five newspaper men 
from eastern Iowa and western Illinois 
were guests of the Clinton (Ia.) Herald 
at dinner recently. Following dinner 
they visited the recently remodeled 
plant of the Herald, of which L. M. 
Michelsen is the publisher. 

The Lacon Journal has been added 
to the string of weekly newspapers 
owned by the Home Publishing Com- 
pany of which John H. Miller is pres- 
ident. The Sandwich Free Press is 
another recent acquisition of the Mil- 
ler chain, made up principally of Illi- 
nois weeklies. : 

Frank Foster, publisher of the 
Elizabeth Weekly News, is recovering 
from an operation performed after he 
had been taken seriously ill while in 
Chicago to attend the recent meeting 
of the Illinois Press Association. 

Miss Ernestine Smith, editor of the 
Columbia Star, and a prominent club 
woman of Monroe County, has been in 
the Chicago Osteopathy Hospital re- 
covering from the effects of a frac- 


_ tured leg sustained in a fall, while in 


; 


Chicago to attend a meeting of Illi- 


- nois editors. 


Cutcheon’s famous cartoon, 


John TT. Mc- 
is being 


“Indian Summer,” 


_made a mural decoration for the west 
wall of the Chicago Tribune local 


room. 
The Geneva Bulletin Press has been 


granted articles of incorporation to 
engage in a general publication busi- 


ness of newspapers, 
- periodicals. 


$ 


, 


- 
a 


magazines and 
E. J. W. Dietz, Percy R. 
Rehm and E. E. Devol are organizers 
of the company which has a capitali- 


zation of $10,000. 


H. H. Henry and L. B. Shroyer, em- 
ployees of the Star Publishing Com- 
pany, Lincoln, have become. stock 
holders in the company following the 
recent death of Miss Mollie Lannan, 
secretary-treasurer for the last ten 
years. Mr. Henry is treasurer and Mr. 
Shroyer secretary, while N. L. Gordon 
continues as president. 

Pryor S. Campbell, formerly an en- 
graver for the Decatur Review, and 
more recently with the Cherryvale 
(Kan.) Republican, has brought a 
third interest in the latter paper. 

Frank L. Shup, editor of the New- 
ton Press, and Mrs. Shup have return- 
ed from a trip through the south. New 
Orleans, Tampa, St. Petersburg, Cuba, 
Miami, St. Augustine and Birming:- 
ham were among the points visited. 

The Tonica News recently observed 
the fifty-third anniversary of its 
founding. 

Four hundred newsboys who are 
members of the Chicago Newsboys’ 
Union were hosts, on March 15, to a 
testimonial dinner to Walter A. Strong, 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News, 
in appreciation of the interest he has 
shown in the carrier boys. Dave 
Pacelli, treasurer of the union, was 
the toastmaster. 

The Peoria Journal has discontinued 
the use of a streamer on its daily 
home edition and is using eight-col- 
umn lines on the street editions. 

Bob MacHatton, formerly on the 
Chicago City News Bureau, has been 
spending some time in Oberwiesethal, 
Saxony, on a tour abroad. 

The Albion Journal-Register has 
purchased from George L. Bince by 
Luther E. Shoemaker, former editor 
of the Nokomis Free Press Progress. 

Myron S. Jones, editor of the Sun 
Standard at Blue Island, left recently 
for Boston, Mass., making the trip by 
automobile. 

The Elgin Courier-News has pur- 
chased the largest business block in 
Elgin, the Spurling Building, and will 
remodel it as the new home of the 
newspaper. D. A. McKenzie is editor 
and publisher of the Courier-News. 


Indiana. 

A. T. Rumbach, publisher of the Jas- 
per Herald, has been appointed Du- 
bois county chairman of the Indiana 
campaign to enroll 1,500 young men 
for the citizens’ military training 
camp to be held at Camp Knox, Ky., 
from July 7 to August 5. 

The Wabash Plain Dealer has been 
consolidated with the Wabash Times: 
Star and is published as the Plain- 
Dealer, by Don M. Nixon, owner and 
publisher. The number of columns 
has been increased to eight and full 
telegraph service has been added. 

The Indiana State Tribune, a Demo- 
cratic tabloid weekly, was launched 
March 21. Following the primaries 
the publishers expect to publish the 
paper daily. Henry L. Freking is the 
organizer and manager and Howard 
Smith is the editorial manager of the 
new paper which is published by the 
Indiana State Tribune Company. 


lowa. 

George Bolte of Newton, who re- 
cently acquired a controlling interest 
in the St. Louis County Leader, has 
purchased the Sentinel-Democrat, a 
St. Lou‘s County Democratic weekly 
newspe per. 
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O. E. Morton, proprietor and editor 
of the Sentinel-Democrat, will become 
connected with the St. Louis County 
Leader, which will acquire the sub- 
scription list of the Sentinel-Democrat. 
The latter will cease publication. 
The consideration involved in the sale 
was not disclosed. 

A. F. Patton, publisher of the Gow- 
rie News, has been appointed post- 
master at Gowrie. 

The Vinton Eagle, founded January 
10, 1855, by Frederick Lyman and 
Stanley C. Foster, and the first news- 
paper published in Benton County, has 
suspended publication. James W. Le- 
Bell, the present owner, recently 
purchased the paper. 

The Deer Creek Progress, founded 
thirty-one years ago’by J. P. Slyter, 
veteran newspaperman, has been re- 
purchased by its founder who sold the 
paper fourteen years ago but has been 
operating it, under lease, since the 
death of H. D. Lewis. 


Kansas. 

The Washington County Register is 
the name by which the Washington 
Republican-Register and the Washing- 
ton Palladium will be known, follow- 
ing the recent purchase of the latter 
by J. H. Barley, owner of the Repub- 
lican-Register for the last twenty 
years, and the subsequent combination 
of the two. 

The Neosho Falls Post, a weekly, 
has been sold to William J. Hatton, of 
Westphalia, by Floyd H. Lynn. The 
new owner is the son of A. F. Hatton, 
publisher of the Westphalia Times. 

Two 1925 graduates from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas who are in charge 
of Florida papers are Ryland Petty, 
superintendent of the Tropical Sun 
Publishing Company of West Palm 
Beach, and John Montgomery, editor 
of the Miami Riviera‘at Coral Gables, 
a weekly publication which made 
its first appearance January 13, 1926. 

Prof. N. A. Crawford, for ten years 
head of the department of industrial 
journalism and printing at the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, and the 
author of a book, “Ethics of Journal- 
ism,” and of other writings, has re- 
signed his position at the College. 
While on leave which began last May 
he has been director of information 
for the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

William Allen White, editor of the 
Emporia Gazette, is captain of a na- 
tional crusade against illiteracy re- 
cently organized in Washington, D. C. 
The crusade plans to co-ordinate the 
activities of several organizations that 
have been seeking to stamp out illit- 
eracy. 

Students in the departments of jour- 
nalism at the University of Kansas 
are required to take their turn at re- 
porting for the University Daily Kan- 
san, published five afternoons and 
Sunday morning, by a board of Uni- 
versity students who fill all the staff 
appointments. 


Kentucky. 

The state finals in the Louisville 
Courier Journal Spelling Bee will 
be held April 21, at Louisville, 
when county and city winners will 
compete for the privilege of repre- 
senting Kentucky at the finals of the 
Second National Spelling Bee to be 
held in Washington in June. 
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Barnhart Built— 


Superior AUXILIARY SAW 


The printing world’s VERY BEST BUY 
in a combination sawing and 
trimming machine 


Pay MOT Cit you are sure that you will have 


use for all you pay for—but investigate this newest 
product of ours before you pay anything. We believe 
it has everything you want in a sawing and trimming 
machine. We know it has every practical facility that 
99% of the printers have any use for. And no other 
machine at any price does better the things this saw 
will do. Here are some points in which it is SUPERIOR 
(by way of proving its right to the name we have 
given it): 


Ball-bearing spindle to save power and make it 
portable—move it anywhere, attach to electric light 
socket, push the button and go! No wiring expense to 
install. Next year or next week when you want to re- 
arrange your composing room, move it wherever you 
like. Plenty of cord to connect with a light wire. And 
the modern push-button start and stop is very handy. 


Large table—an advantage in cutting long strips 
ortrimming large cuts. Aworkholder that really holds. 
A pica-nonpareil gauge that is accurate, and a point- 
auxiliary gauge that gives any desired variation. 


An elevating table,and a hood over the motor— 
the motor ona base that is a part of the machine, and 
the base hinged to keep the belt at proper tension at 
all times. 


Youll know it is the best buy when we give the 
full specifications and t2ll youthe very moderate price. 
Write us today. 


Down East in the Southern city of Baltimore there 
is a Northern printer called Munder for whom the 
Western-designed type faces used in this adver- 
tisement are named. Mighty good type faces for 
anybody’s advertising—and eventually when the 
italic and the ornaments and borders designed by 
Ethel Hoyle are ready, Munderis going to print a 
specimen showing the four-quarters of the country 
how to print with these excellent types in the best 
Munderian manner. For the present, we can offer 
a broadside showing of our own, done on French 
hand-made paper. Ask for it. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Manufacturers and Merchants to Printers 


CHICAGO WASHINGTON,D.C. DALLAS OMAHA SEATTLE 
KANSAS CITY SAINT LOUIS SAINT PAUL VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Products obtainable through AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY: Branches in Principal Cities 


This Advertisement set in Munder Venezian, Munder Italic and Munder Bold with Dettner Hand Drawn Brass Rule 


i Rae 


Louisiana. 

The Shreveport Caucasian, formerly 
published three times a week, has en- 
tered the daily field with United Press 
report. 

The newly organized Chamber of 
Commerce at Jennings has elected J. 
M. McLeese, publisher of the Jennings 
Semi-Weekly News, as vice-president. 


Maryland. 

Miss Frances Ward, of Huntington, 
writing on the subject, “America and 
I,” recently won a silver loving cup 
awarded by Gilbert H. Rue, of the 
Denton American Union, for the best 
essay. Mr. Rue is the publisher of 
23 school publications. 


Massachusetts. 

Mary O’Keefe, formerly eof the 
Springfield Republican, has gone to 
the Worcester Telegram as a member 
of the staff of the woman’s page. 

The Needham News is a new seven- 
column eight-page paper issued every 
Friday by the Needham News Pub- 
lishing Company. O. L. Schleicher is 
the business manager. 

Lawrence J. Moynihan, who found- 
ed the Concord (N. H.) Evening Tele- 
gram, has been succeeded by Charles 
A. Poff, formerly of the Worcester 
Telegram-Gazette advertising depart- 
ment, as publisher. 

Miss Dorothy M. Ricker, a reporter 
for the Quincy Patriot-Ledger, was one 
of seven girls selected fo edit a spe- 
cial edition of the National Camp 
Fire Girls’ Magazine, Every Girl’s, 
published in New York. 

Damage to the extent of $7,000 re- 
sulted from a fire in the plant of the 
Quincy Telegram, preventing publica- 
tion of the paper for a day. 

Henry Kraft, telegraph editor of 
the Worcester Gazette, was given a 
farewell party by his associates be- 
fore leaving to become bureau man- 
ager for the International News Sery- 
ice in Harrisburg, Pa. 

John Collier is business manager 
and Michael Merriam is managing 
editor of the Quincy Evening Times, 
which recently made its first appear- 
ance, following the purchase, several 
months ago, of the Quincy Journal 
Enterprise. Mr. Collier and his asso- 
ciates, under the name of the Times 
Publishing Company, were the pur- 
chasers. } 

Alfred G. Isenberg, Lewis Blumen- 
thal, Morris Cohen, Lewis S. Landers, 
David Burwick and Henry R. Sher, all 
of Worcester, have received a charter 
of incorporation for the Worcester 
Leader Publishing Company to do 
a newspaper publishing business. The 
capitalization is given as $30,000. 

Oscar L. Stevens, managing editor 

of The Quincy Patriot and Mrs. 
Stevens, with their daughter, Marcia, 
Sailed March 20, for two months in 
Italy. 
_ Philip S. Marden; publisher of the 
Lowell Courier-Citizen, and Mrs. Mar- 
den are visiting Mediterranean ports. 
_ William E. Plummer, formerly tele- 
sraph editor of the Boston American, 
has been made city editor of the New 
York Evening Graphic to succeed 
Percy L. Trussell, resigned. 


| Michigan. 

George F. Pierrot, of Detroit, who 
is a former president of Sigma Delta 
Chi, honorary professional fraternity, 
is touring the continent of Europe 
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and North Africa with Mrs. Pierrot. 

“Galli Curci Swayed by Swed- 
ish Mystic” is the title of an article 
in a recent issue of the Dearborn In- 
dependent, of which Clarence W. Bar- 
ron is the author. Mr. Barron is pub- 
lisher of the Wall Street Journal and 
of the Boston News Bureau. 

W. W. Graham and Son have re- 
sumed possession of the Sandusky 
Sanilac County Republican of which 
they were formerly the owners. 

The Port Huron Times-Herald is 
remodeling its plant, increasing the 
floor space to 8,400 feet. A second 
story, covering the whole of the pres- 
ent structure, is being added. 

Joe Haas has returned to his job 
of publishing the Holly Herald after 
suffering a broken collar bone and 
other injuries when his auto was 
struck by a train. 


Minnesota. 

An issue of $4,000,000 5 per cent 
serial gold notes has been sold to 
the Wells, Dickey Trust Company of 
Minneapolis by the Powell River Pulp 


and Paper Company of British Col- ° 


umbia. The funds provided will be 
used to finance additions to their pres- 
ent plant and to acquire additional 
property, a program calling for an 
expenditure of $8,000,000. 

Damages amounting to $4,004 were 
awarded S. A. Strobridge, night tele- 
graph ‘editor of the Fargo (N. Dak.) 
Forum, for injuries received when a 
car driven by Miss Florence Anderson, 
of Fairmont, became unmanageable 
and crushed him against a store build- 
ing. For six months following the 
accident Strobridge edited the Fair- 
mont Martin County Independent from 
a wheel chair. 

Herschel V. Jones, publisher of the 
Minneapolis Journal, has been made 
a member of the national advisory 
committee of the American Historical 
Association in the drive to raise $1,- 
000,000. 

One hundred and twenty-five carrier 
boys of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press were given an “educational 
tour” to Duluth, Superior, Wis., and 
along the north shore of Lake Supe- 
rior as a reward for canvassing, in 
their spare time, for new subscribers. 

Victor R. Portmann, son of the ed- 
itor of the Currie Independent, has 
been named campaign manager for 
Mayor George HE. Leach of Minne- 
apolis, candidate for governor on the 
Republican ticket. Mr. Portmann is 
an instructor in journalism at the 
University of Wisconsin where he is 
working for a degree. 

C. L. Hedeen, owner and editor of 
the Biwabik Times, has purchased the 
Hveleth News from Harry Rabwin. 
Mr. Hedeen will publish both papers. 

Walter Brown, president of the 
Chisholm Tribune-Herald, has been 
made postmaster at Chisholm. 


Missouri. 

Students whose theses in journalism 
were approved, following a series of 
lectures given by Dean Walter Wil- 
liams of the Missouri University 
School of Journalism were recently 
given awards by Rector Pruneda of 
the National University of Mexico. 

The Missourt Society of the Sons 
of the America Revolution recently 
elected Casper Yost, editor of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, to its  presi- 
dency. 


Bt 
Fred M. Harrison, a former presi- 
dent of the Northwest Missouri Press 
Association and a former secretary of 
the Missouri Press Association, is of 
the second generation of Harrisons to 
own the Gallatin North Missourian of 
which he is the editor. 
Montana. 

Vivian Corbley, a 1925 graduate of 
Montana State University, has been 
appointed national chief of staff of the 
Marine Corps League, according to 
announcement by John A. LeJeune, 
national commandant. Corbley is ed- 
itor of the D. A. V. Weekly, service 
magazine published at Cincinnati, O. 

T. A. Busey, editor of the Independ- 
ent Observer at Concord, is directing 
the compilation of data for the radio 
broadcasting station of the University 
of Montana at Missoula. 


Nebraska. 

Students of the school of journalism 
at the University of Nebraska covered 
the sixteenth annual Nebraska basket- 
ball tournament in March, organizing 
as a correspondence bureau, and send- 
ing -about 181,000 words to 271 Ne- 
braska papers. Of the number 262 
were weeklies. 

A new front page box feature in 
the Bruning Banner, of which W. H. 
McGaffin is the editor, is called. “My 
First Dollar.” 

The Leigh World has a new, brick, 
fireproof home which it is now occupy- 
ing after a period of operating under 
handicaps caused by the destruction 
of the former structure by fire. 


Nevada. 

The Ely Daily Times, of which Vail 
M. Pittman is the publisher, will be 
printed, henceforth, as an eight-page 
paper. 


New Hampshire. 

Replies to a questionnaire sent out 
recently to subscribers of the Man- 
chester Union and Leader indicated 
that readers find state news the most 
interesting material in that paper. 
Small town news ranked second. 


New Jersey. 

James Kerney, majority stockholder 
in the Trenton Times, and his wife 
and two daughters, Katherine and 
Peggy, have sailed for a vacation in 
Europe, 


New York. 

Charles W. Smith, editor of the Oys- 
ter Bay Pilot, was chairman of the 
welcoming for Colonel Theodore and 
Kermit Roosevelt whey they returned 
from their Asian hunting trip. 

The Brooklyn Standard Union re- 
cently announced a reduction in price 
from two cents to one cent daily, or 
seven days for seven cents. It is the 
first paper in Greater New York to 
return to the penny price since the 
World War. 

J. H. Townsend, editor of the Water- 
ville Times, is the author of a story of 
the local community at the time of 
hte Civil War and describing the cap- 
ture and the disbanding of the cele- 
brated “Loomis gang.” The story will 
appear serially in his paper. 

Newspaper mailers and their friends, 
numbering about 1,700, attended a 
dinner-dance at the Hotel Astor, on 
March 28, in celebration of the thirt- 
ieth anniversary of the local Mailers 
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Union. Charles A. Gallagher, for 
many years head of the organization, 
was the honor guest. 

The Jamestown Post has become an 
eight column paper, 

Jack Masters is the editor of a new 
pre-date edition of the New York 
Daily News, picture paper, issued at 
6 o’clock: on the morning before the 
publication date. 

The New York Morning Telegraph 
has added a classified advertising de- 
partment, with Miss Grace Caruthers 
as manager. C. E. Marsh and Charles 
Fentress, owners of the Austin Amer- 
ican and Statesman and other dailies 
are executive managers of the Tele- 
graph. , 

The New York World has had its 
editorial and news rooms lined with 
sound proof walls to shut out tele- 
graph and composing room noise. : 

A bronze tablet commemorating 
Thomas H. Todd, founder of the Long 
Island City Daily Star, was unveiled 
on the fiftieth anniversary of the pa- 
per’s founding, which was likewise the 
fifth anniversary under the present 


management. LeRoy L. Smith is the 
publisher. 

Louis Saltzman, who recently 
bought the Hotel Nassau, at Long 


Beach, for $1,000,000 from the J. Hill- 
man Corporation of New York, was 
earning $3 a week as a printer’s devil 
15 years ago. He entered the restau- 
rant business and now is the-owner of 
17 hotels and eating places. 

Fifty former employes of the Buffalo 
Evening Post, which recently suspend- 
ed publication, sought to collect $4,000 
in unpaid wages in a suit filed at 
Buffalo March 27, naming nineteen 
stockholders as defendants. 

Exhibits furnished by 46 national 
advertisers and several local manufac- 
tures and merchants were shown at 
an Advertising Exposition given re- 
cently by the Middletown Times-Press, 
in a local armory. J. B. Keeney, for- 
mer business and advertising man- 
ager of Editor and Publisher, was in 
charge of the exposition for which 


bookings have been arranged with 
newspapers in other cities. 
Circulation department members 


and city, county, and suburban whole- 
sale distributors of the New York 
Herald-Tribune held their annual beef- 
steak dinner, March 23, at Janssen’s 
Hofbrau House. J. J. Gillen was chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the 
dinner. 

William H. Zerbe, staff photo- 
grapher of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, has been conducting classes in 
photography and giving demonstra- 
tions and lectures at the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences. 

A. C. Kessinger, president of the 
Rome Sentinel, recently completed his 
seventieth year with the paper. He 
’ started to learn his trade in 1856. 

The custom of giving accredited 
newspaper men fire line and police 
passes has been discarded by Mayor 
Frank X. Schawb of Buffalo. The 
Mayor will issue the badges at $5 to 
any “reputable citizen.” 

Charles M. Lincoln has joined the 
staff of the New York Times, after a 
vacation of a year and a half. He was 
former managing editor of the New 
York Herald. 

J. Noel Macy, publisher of the 
Yonkers Statesman, has purchased an 
interest in the Tarrytown Daily News 
and will be associated with that paper 
as vice president. 


After a test begun in November of 
last year the New York Times has 
permanently adopted the exclusive use 
of dry matrices in its stereotype de- 
partment. 


North Carolina. 

Roy Parker, editor, was pinned be- 
neath timbers and J. S. Vinson, part 
owner and manager, and John Hill, 
linotype operator, were struck by fall- 
ing debris, when a second story porch 
on the Ahoskie Herald collapsed dur- 
ing remodeling operations. All es- 
caped serious injury. 

Letters from former residents of 
Gaston now living elsewhere made up 
the content of seven pages of a 24- 
page “Letters Back Home” edition 
published recently by the Gastonia 
Daily Gazette. James W. Atkins, pres- 
ident of the North Carolina Press As- 
sociation, is the editor. 

BE. T. Rollins was entertained on his 
sixty-third birthday by the executive 
staff of the Durham Herald, of which 
he is the owner and publisher. The 
occasion also marked the thirtieth an- 
niversary of his ownership of the 
paper. 

Dr. J. R. Pentuff, Baptist minister, 
recently filed suit for $25,000 in Su- 
perior Court against the Times Pub- 
lishing Company, of Raleigh, charg- 
ing publication of an “injurious” ar- 
ticle. John A. Park is the publisher 
of the Times and Oscar Coffin is the 
editor. 

Fire of undetermined origin destroy- 
ed the building of the Western News- 
paper Union at Charlotte, April 2. 
The loss was estimated by -Western 
Newspaper Union heads at $150,000. 
The blaze was discovered shortly 
after 5 o’clock and had gained con- 
siderable headway before the firemen 
arrived. 


North Dakota. 

Publishers of the Jamestown Sun 
have offered prizes valued at $12,000, 
in a subscription contest. 

Joy Libby, of the Minneapolis Trib- 
une, has bought the Grafion News and 
Times of R. P. Luchau. 

The Fargo Forum is to have a new 
home, the contract for which was to 
be let about April 15, according to 
the announcement of its publisher, N. 
B. Black. It is planned to have the 
building completed by October 1. 


Ohio. 

The Lima News Publishing Com- 
pany has purchased the Lima Repub- 
lican Gazette and will publish the lat- 
ter as a morning paper in the News 
plant. The Gazette has been owned 
by John D. Raridan, Samuel Baxter 
Sons Company and D. D. Campbell. 

A thirty year quest of E. C. Lamp- 
son, editor of the Jefferson Gazette, 
for original material by or about John 
Brown of Osawatomie and Harper’s 
Ferry fame has had its reward in the 
finding of over sixty items regarding 
the Civil War hero. 


Oklahoma. 

The Mayes County Democrat of 
Pryor has added a magazine section. 

The Cherokee Republican has 
changed from a seven column to an 
eight column page. 

M. L. Misenheimer, editor of the 
IT exington Bee, has announced his 
candidacy as Democratic nominee for 
the state senate. 

The Oklahoma Publishing Company, 
publishers of the Oklahoma City Daily 
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Oklahoman, is the defendant in two 
damage suits, brought by J. H. Langs- 


ton, former mayor of Healdton, and by - 


Dr. D. E. Cantrell, his successor and 
a former member of the Healdton City 
Council for alleged libelous matter 
published in January issues of that 
paper. 

The Chickasha Express, an evening 
newspaper, has been elected to Asso- 
ciated Press membership. George H. 
Hvans is the publisher. 


Oregon. 


Leslie M. Scott and Ambrose B. ~ 


Scott, executors of the estate of their 
mother, Mrs. Margaret N. Scott, have 
been authorized to set aside $20,000 
from the estate to erect a statue to 
their father, the late Harvey W. Scott. 
Mr. Scott was editor of the Portland 
Oregonian. Provision for the statue 
was made in Mrs. Scott’s will. 

The St. Helens Mist has been sold 
to Ira B. Hyde, a copy editor on the 
Portland Oregonian, and George B. 
Borton, Oregon representative of the 
Mergenthaler Company. 

Lewis A. Cates, J. M. Cummins and 
Frank Keating have moved the plant: 
of the Falls City Enterprise, which 
they recently acquired, to St. Helens 
where they have established a new 
paper named the Helens Sentinel. 

Two cash prizes, one for $100 and 
one for $50, have been offered to press: 
club members for the best articles 
published east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 
merce will make the awards which 
were instituted by the Portland Press 
Club. 

The Salem Statesman observed the 


seventy-fifth anniversary of its found- © 


ing, March 28. 
The Portland Journal recently ob- 
served the twenty-fourth anniversary 


‘of its founding. 


Pennsylvania. 

The Quakertown Free Press adver- 
tised for an apprentice to learn all 
branches- of the publishing business. 
There were eight responses. From™ 
these Editor Charles M. Meredith se- 
lected two—H. Walter Haines and 
Daniel D. Ober, who, added to Joseph 
Bade, makes three. 


of Journalism of its own, with Joseph 
Bade the dean thereof. 

H. J. Donnelly of the National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau gave a course on 


the work of the Associated Advertis- — 


ing Clubs and Better Business Bu- 
reaus, from March 1 to 15, to seven 


hundred students of advertising at the © 


University of Pennsylvania. 
W. D. B. Mitchell, Philadelphia rep- 


resentative of the Mergenthaler Lino- * 


type Company, has opened an office in 


the Liberty. Trust Building in Phil- 


adelphia. 


E. D. Wetmore was chosen president _ 


of the Warren Tribune following its 
recent reorganization. 
are: 
secretary, F. C. Bogart, and treasurer 
and managing director, Henry H. Bas- 
sett. W. T. Kelly has succeeded HB. 
W. Stone as a director of the com-— 
pany. Funds have been provided to 


assure the publication of the paper — 


for at least three years. 

Frank C. Harper, former editorial 
writer on the Pittsburgh Press, is 
conducting a daily column of short ed-— 
itorial comment, for the Pittsburgh 


Chronicle Telegraph. The column is 


headed “Just Now.” 


The Portland Chamber of Com- — 


Other officers — 
vice president, R. C. Chapel; — 


——— 
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a 
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William Rose, publisher of the Cam- 
ridge Springs Enterprise-News, is 
uggested as a possible candidate to 
he state senate from Crawford-Mercer 
listrict. 


The Waynesboro Record-Herald has 
hanged from seven to eight columns, 
educing column width to 12 ems in- 
tead of 13 ems. 

Miss Nora Fritz, a senior in the 
fazelton High School, is the editor 
f “High School Life,’ a full page de- 
oted to the activities of the school, 
vhich appears weekly in one of the 
fazelton papers. 


Rhode Island. 
The Providence Journal has changed 
rom a seven to an eight column 
aper. 


- South Dakota. 


The plant of the Egan Express has 
een leased by Frank French, editor 
nd publisher of the Colman Argus. 
hilo French will be in charge. 
larold Randolph, former owner of the 
xpress, will go to Prescott, Wis. 
First steps in a libel suit were taken 
then C. N. Leedom, of Watertown, re- 
ently appointed United States mar- 
hal, served notice through his at- 
whney on the Watertown Herald to 
stract an editorial which charged 
hat Leedom has ‘hardly drawn a 
ober breath for 20 years.” 

George H. Bowen has announced the 
ule of the Evening Huronite, includ- 
ig the newspaper and real estate, to 
iC: Lusk, Charles H. J. Mitchell 
nd their associates, who are already 
perating the Yankton Press and Da- 
otan and the Rapid City Journal. 
ir. Mitchell will be in active charge 
f the Huronite and with him will be 
obert D. Lusk, now of the United 
ress news bureau in Washington, 
nd G. F. McCannon, who has been in 
large of the advertising on the Rapid 
ity Journal. ; 

A. A. Tingle has retired as editor 
nd publisher of the Herrick News, a 
cal weekly newspaper, and has been 
1cceeded by Harry Hull, who also is 
1 experienced newspaper man. 


Tennessee. 


The East Tennessee News, Knox: 
lle, recently celebrated its twen- 
eth anniversary by publishing a 
x section, forty-eight page issue, 
plete with historical data, news and 
ilvertising. Webster L. Porter, who 
unded the News when he was only 
ghteen years old has been its pub- 
sher during the twenty year period. 


Texas. 


In celebration of the twentieth an- 
versary of the Fort Worth Star- 
elegram, Amon G. Carter, its presi- 
*nt-publisher, gave a banquet for 350 
ficers and employees. 

The Brackettville News-Mail _re- 
mtly observed the forty-sixth an- 
versary of its founding. 

J. Lee Greer, business manager of 
@ Denison Daily Herald, has been 
-elected president of the Denison 
namber: of Commerce. 

The Tyler American, published by 
€ Cooper Printing Company. which 
80 publishes the Lindale News, 
anged from a weekly to a morning 
ily on April 1. Tom P. Cooper and 
ay B. Cooper, of Lindale, are editors 
ider the new arrangement. 


4 
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The El Paso Post recently published. 


Volume 1, No. 1, of the Junior Post, 
published “now and then” for its car- 
riers and agents. Louis Swift is cir- 
culation manager. 


Utah. 


H. E. Blake recently managed a 
successful drive for funds for snow- 
slide victims at Bingham. Mr. Blake 
is publisher of the San Juan Record 
at Monticello. 


Vermont. 


While covering the serious illness 
and death of Col. John Coolidge, six- 
teen newspaper men were housed in 
temporary “barracks” with the entire 
supply of horse blankets of the town 
of Ludlow as aids in_ protection 
against the frigid weather. 


Washington. 

Conrad J. Alexander, former city 
editor of the Yakima Morning Herald, 
and more recently with the New Or- 
leans office of the Associated Press, 
has been made managing editor of the 
Automobile Daily News, national 
newspaper in the automobile field, 
published in New York City. 

A $1,000,000 addition will be put on 
the Washington Pulp & Paper Cor- 
poration plant at Port Angeles. The 
new plant, which will contain one of 
the fastest newsprint machines in the 
world, will practically double the out- 
put of the mill. Chris Kuppler & 
Sons, Seattle, builders of the first unit 
in 1920, are the successful bidders. 

Ground was broken recently for the 
first of a group of ten model homes to 
be erected by the Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer in that city. The homes are 
being built following a contest in 
which the paper offered prizes for the 
best home designs. They will cost 
between $6,500 and $9,500 each. 

H..T. Allen, publisher of the Col- 
fax Commoner, has purchased the 
Pomeroy East Washingtonian from 
Peter Ray and Hugh McClung. 

The name of the Hatonville Dispatch 
has been changed to the Pierce Coun- 
ty Journal. 


West Virginia. 

The Hampshire Herald, published 
at Romney, which has been sold by 
J. L. Lehman to James Wirgman will 
appear on Tuesday rather than on Fri- 
day. The name of the paper has been 
changed to the Rainbow. 


Wisconsin. ; 

A special investigator of fradulent 
advertising is to be employed by the 
state of Wisconsin to enforce a state 
law, passed at the last. legislative ses- 
sion, and providing a penalty for the 
false advertiser. Applicants will take 
a civil service examination April 17. 

Members of the Wisconsin Filer’s 
Exchange visited the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, on March 26 to study its library 
system. Miss Agnes J. Peterson, the 
Journal librarian, gave an informal 
talk, explaining the classification and 


filing of photographs, cuts, mats and ~ 


clippings. 

Ben Pearse, son of Carroll G. Pearse, 
former president of the Milwaukee 
Normal School, has joined the staff’ of 
the Milwaukee Journal as a reporter. 


The engagement of Miss Lucile 
Janet Meinhardt, of the Milwaukee 
Journal library staff, to George 


Francis Fortt, of Chicago, has been 
announced, 
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The 1926 “Facts and Figures of the 
Greater Milwaukee Market”, prepared 
by the Merchandising and Research 
Bureau, has just been issued by the 
Milwaukee Journal. 

When the Madison Capital Times 
decided to drop its cross-word puzzle 
feature so many letters and calls of 
protest came in that the puzzle was 


reinstated. 
a oS 


Wyoming. 

Ted Huntington has purchased a 
half interest in the Cody Enterprise 
from Victor H. Abrahamson. 

Members of the staff of the Ockshe- 
perida, high school paper, edited a 
recent edition of the Sheridan Post 
Enterprise. 

ONE NEWSPAPER KEEPS 
‘‘BILLS’’ OVER 20 YEARS 

Four William-H-s and one William- 
B are included among the six men 
who have been connected with the 
Salem (N. J.) Standard and Jersey- 
man for more than 20 years. William 
H. Chew, president and editor has 
served 33 years; William H. Harris, 
secreiary, and William H. Carpenter, 
treasurer, have served 21 years; .Wil- 
liam B. Dunn, local editor. and man- 
ager, has served 34 years; William H. 
Yourinson, Jr., linotype operator, over 
20 years and Lorenzo D. Keen, fore- 
man, has been in the paper’s employ 
for more than 30 years. 

“So you see,” said Mr. Dunn, man- 
ager, to The United States Publisher, 
“when we get a good man we hold 
him.” 


The New England Newspaper Alli- 
ance met March 16 at Boston, Mass. 
At the June meeting Charles H. Hast- 
ings of the Lynn Item will entertain 
the members in that city. 


This is an example of the possi- 
bilities of our Single Column News 
halftone. 85 line. 


PRICE $1.50 


Use them once a week at this price 
Write for our reasonable prices 


THE ENGRAVING SHOP 


Alton, Illinois 
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Take the 
Scenic St. Lawrence Route 
to the Meeting of the 
Press Congress of the World 


Geneva, Switzerland 
SEPTEMBER 14 TO 18, 1926 


Average of 3 Sailings a Week from Montreal—Quebee by Cana- 
dian Pacific Ships to Liverpool, Southampton, Glasgow, 
Cherbourg, Antwerp, or Hamburg. 
‘‘Empress’’ Ships Sail from Quebec. 
Monoclass Cabin Ships from Montreal. 
Make your reservations now and secure space desired at the 
price you wish to pay. 
Full Information, Descriptive Literature, Reservations may be 
obtained from 
H. L. WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
Illinois Press Association 
Springfield, Illinois 
or 


R. 8. Elworthy 
Steamship General Agent 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
71 E. Jackson Boul. 
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We Invite Criticism 


We are seeking constantly to main- 
tain and improve the quality of service 
performed by the Lllinois Central Sys- 
tem, and we are glad to have our pa- 
trons co-operate with us by giving us 
the benefit of their constructive criti- 
cism and suggestions. 


Our patrons are entitled to the best 
in transportation—to a passenger serv- 
ice that will transport them safely and 
with a maximum of speed and comfort 
and to a freight service that will afford 
prompt and dependable delivery of their 
shipments.. We endeavor to provide 
that kind of service. The new equipment 
we purchase embodies the latest and 
most improved designs. Our locomo- 
tives, cars, tracks and other facilities 
are given frequent and close inspection 
to make sure that they are always in 
first-class condition. Employes are 
selected with care and thoroughly: in- 
structed in their duties, and their unitéd 
effort is devoted to the provision of a 
courteous, efficient service that will be 
pleasing to our patrons. 


The users of this service, our patrons, 
are in a position to judge of our success 
in maintaining the standards we have 
set. Although we try to give every de- 
tail of our service the most effective 
supervision, it is only reasonable to as- 
sume that our patrons may observe 


occasional imperfections that are not 


apparent to us. However small such 
defects may be, we want to remove them 
if practicable. That is why we invite 
constructive criticism and suggestions. 
A patron who is unfavorably impressed 
with our service by reason of a deficiency 
which he has experienced or observed 
will confer a favor on us, as well as on 
his fellow patrons, if he will make the 
fault known to us so that corrective 
measures may be applied. 


We receive many commendatory let- 
ters and many letters containing con- 
structive criticism and suggestions from 
our patrons. We welcome these re- 
sponses to our oft-stated invitation, 
because we realize the value of learning 
the viewpoint of those who use our serv- 
ice. Our paramount obligation is to 
please our patrons, and we place great 
value on their assistance toward that 
end. 


We are proud of the good reputation 
which our service to the public enjoys, 
and we are eager to safeguard that 
reputation. 


Constructive criticism and 
tions are invited. 


sugges- 


C. H. MARKHAM, 
President, Illinois Central System. 


CHICAGO, April 1, 1926. 
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National Book Sewing Machine 
(Uses Straight Needles) 
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JOSEPH E. SMYTH COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: Hastern Office: 
130-136 N. Campbell Ave. 1133 Broadway 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
Southern Agents: Pacific Coast Agents: 
J. H. Schroeter & Bro. Norman F. Hall Co. 
Atianta, Ga. San Francisco, Callf. 


When Writing 


Advertisers 


in this Magazine 
Always 
Mention the 
United States Publisher 


This will help build up the magazine, 
and through it the business of the press 
throughout the United States. 
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One of the Cuts in the Shoe Series 


New Business . 
Every Month for the 
a a a 
Enterprising Printer 
\/ \ and forceful selling copy for nine 
series of blotters, each series con- 


sisting of 12 blotters each. Here, then, is 
an opportunity for you to get new business 
every month from nine different lines of 
trade. 

To pave the way to fast and easy sales, 
we will furnish—free of charge—large 
folders showing the cuts and copy con- 
tained in each set. 

With each folder we will also send three 
actual blotters, printed and ready for your 
customer’s name. An instruction pam- 
phlet tells how other printers have in- 
creased the volume of their business with 
this blotter service. 


Each series of 12 electrotypes and the copy 
that goes with them can be had for $10 a set. 
There is only one proviso and that is that you 
order one ream or more of blotting paper with 
each set of electrotypes. 


Just tear out this advertisement—check the 
lines in which you are interested—write your 
name on the margin—and mail the slip to us, 

The folders will go forward to you immedi- 
ately. You needn’t order the cuts till you’ve 
sold the job.> 

It’s a great opportunity! 
of it—now. 


EK have prepared live illustrations 


Take advantage 


The Complete Series 


Insurance Furniture Haberdashery 
Hardware Coal and Ice Tailoring 
Drug Store Jewelry Shoes 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines St. 


BS 
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Those traveling on the National 
Editorial special to California are 
assured of the finest dining car serv- 
ice possible at about half the prices 
usually charged for similar service. 
Breakfast can be had as low as 50 
‘cents, luncheon $1.00 and dinner $1.25 
and this dinner is fully equal to that 
usually sold at $2.50 to $3.00. 


Mr. Gordon Chapman, of the Pro- 
gress, Sandersville, Georgia, whose 
excellent write-ups of past editorial 
trips have commanded nation-wide 
attention will each day give members 
of the party a mimeograph story 
which they can send back to their 
home publications. His headquarters 
will be “in the baggage coach ahead,” 
National Editorial Association party 
enroute to California. 


“Larry” Hodgson, one of the most 
popular newspapermen in Minnesota, 
is a candidate for mayor of St. Paul 
at the May election. And the best 
part of it is that he will be elected, 
in which event the latch string will 
ever be out to every newspaper pub- 
lisher in America. 


The National Editorial Association 
Membership campaign is growing in 
interest every day. It closes May 1st. 
The leaders in the campaign on April 
10th were as follows: 

Timothy Brownhill, Puente, Calif. 792 
Mrs. R. C. Anzer, Union City, N. J...631 
Herman Roe, Northfield, Minn....... 625 
W. G. Hower, Bryn Mawr, Pa......... 461 
Ole Buck, Harvard, Nebr................... 372 
'R. H. Pritchard, Weston, W. Va.....351 
Wallace Odell, Tarrytown, N. Y.....338 
Paul Goddard, Washington, III......... 381 
G. L. Caswell, Ames, Iowa................ 266 
Carl Prescott, E. Weymouth, Mass...139 


There are eight valuable prizes, the 
leading one being a chest of Virginia 
products yalued at $500. This will be 
presented to the winner by Governor 
Harry Byrd, of Virginia. Then there 
are four smaller chests valued at 
$250 each and advertising services fur- 
nished by the Western Newspaper 
Union, Bonnett-Brown Corporation 
and the Myer-Both Company. In this 
contest every new member counts five 
‘points, each renewal three points and 
each sustaining membership one point 
for each dollar embraced in the mem- 
bership. Out of the above list there 
are eight winners. Just who they will 
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be will depend upon their 
own activities and the pos- 
sibility of some ‘unknown’”’ 
2 jumping in with a lot of 
sustaining membershipsthe 
last week of the campaign. 


The envelope fight is not lost. The 
bill has been re-introduced in the 
United States Senate by Senator Cum- 
mins. Many fine letters have been 
received from senators throughout the 
country and the outlook is anything 
but discouraging. Keep in touch with 
your senator. 


The National Editorial Association 
engraving department business. is 
growing every month and the words 
of appreciation come from every state 
in the union. 


Entertainment for Editors’ Special 
enroute to California has been ar- 
ranged for at Kansas City, Hutchin- 
son and Liberal, Kansas; El Paso, 
Texas; Juarez, Mexico; El Centro, Cal- 
ifornia. The train will also stop at 
two points enroute that those on board 
may view the wonders of Clarisso 
Gorge. Something like 250 tentative 
reservations have already been re- 
ceived and more are coming in every 
day. Owing to the liberality of the 
California committee it will be an 
opportunity to visit the Golden State 
for less money than most people imag- 
ine possible considering the wide ter- 
ritory to be covered. 


Considerable interest is manifest 
relative to the activities of the Ford 
organization in furnishing their deal- 
ers with envelopes and letterheads at 
very low prices. Most Ford dealers 
realize the value of buying goods at 
home, however. They certainly con- 
not build up their towns by taking 
business away from the home town 
publisher. 


Minneapolis is to go after the 1927 
convention. The convention seekers 
will give the delegates from the North- 
west a luncheon on the day of their 
departure for California. Like ar- 
rangements are to be carried out at 
Omaha, where the Chamber of Com- 
merce will provide a luncheon with 
President Edgecombe as the guest of 
honor. In Omaha the Merganthaler 
Linotype Company, which has _ so 
many times in the past entertained 
these gatherings in that city, will re- 
peat its hospitality with a lunch- 
eon, plans for which will be an- 
nounced later. 


Quite a number of those visiting 
California have expressed a desire to 
view the beauties of Yosemite Valley 
and arrangements have been made 
whereby those who desire can make 
the trip. The Chamber of Commerce 
at Sonora, Oakdale and Riverbank 
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NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION 


L£xecutive Secretary's Office 


will provide automobiles free. The 
cost for rooms and meals in the Val- 
ley will be approximately $25. 


Salt Lake City, Denver, Kansas City 
and a lot of other cities are after the 
1927 meeting. Salt Lake has some 
wonderful inducements to offer. 


SMALL CITY DAILIES 
ORGANIZE IN MISSOURI 


W. C. VanCleve, publisher of the 
Moberly Monitor Index, is president of 
the Missouri Associated Dailies, an or- 
ganization recently formed by 25 small 


W. C. VANCLEVE 
Editor, Monitor Index and Democrat 
Moberly, Mo. 


city publishers of Missouri daily news- 
papers. The organization will con- 
cern itself with the various phases of 
the newspaper work, particularly its 
problems of business and management, 
holding meetings or conferences for 
the education and information of its 
members. According to the new presi- 
dent, its purpose is to promote the in- 
terest of members by a study of the 
problems peculiar to small city daily 
newspapers and to promote a free in- 
terchange of views and opinions and 
of state news. “The organization will 
appeal to national advertisers, through 
advertising and special representa- 
tives, in’ an effort to bring the re- 
sources of the State of Missouri, the 
buying power of its splendid citizen- 
ship, and the pulling power of its 
home dailies to the attention of those 
who should be interested,’ Mr. Van- 
Cleve says. Other officers of the 
group include: vice president, Fred 
Naeter, editor of the Cape Girardeau 
Southeast Missourian, and secretary- 
treasurer, Mitchell White, publisher of 
the Mexico Ledger. 
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Circulation Views and News 


Edited by Walter E. Hoots 


CASH CARRIER AWARDS 
CREATE MUCH INTEREST 


The Oklahoma News has decreased 
its turnover of carrier boys to a large 
extent, and has created much interest 
among the boys’ parents by use of a 
good service gift plan, which is made 
a part of the carrier agreement. This 
agreement is in the usual form and 
“the good service gift plan, which is 
attached to the bottom of the agree- 
ment, provides these awards: 

No. 1. 50 cents each month if the 
carrier does not have a complaint. 

No. 2. 25 cents each month that the 
carrier shows an increase of five pa- 
pers or more. 

No. 3. 25 cents each month for be- 
ing on time and finishing delivery of 
route on time. 

No. 4. 25 cents each 
every five subscribers 
another carrier’s route. 

No. 5. 25 cents each month for 
keeping route book in good shape. 

No. 6. $2.00 special bonus for carry- 
ing route 6 months. 

No. 7. $6.00 special bonus for carry- 
ing route one year. 

Orville L. Cross, formerly assistant 
circulation manager of the Akron 
Times, is circulation manager of the 
Oklahoma News, which is a Scripps- 
Howard newspaper. 


month for 
secured on 


McDermott Goes to Texas 
J. Ambrose McDermott, circulation 


manager of the Champaign (TIIll.) 
News-Gazette, and for eleven years 
employed in circulation work with 


that paper, has been given a_ well 
earned promotion and sent to Tex- 
arkana, Texas, where he has taken up 
his duties as circulation manager of 
the newspaper purchased there by his 
publisher, D. W. Stevick. 

Mr. McDermott began his newspa- 
per training at an early age. His 
first position was in the circulation 
department and he remained in cir- 
culation work throughout his career 
with the News-Gazette. He has been 
very successful in building up an effi- 
cient organization and training de- 
pendable men, with the result that the 
News-Gazette has advanced steadily 
year after year. D. W. Stevick, pub- 
lisher of the Champaign News-Ga- 
zette, recently purchased four news- 
papers in Texarkana, and consolidated 
them into one morning and one even- 
ing newspaper. 


Sergent Now at El Paso 


Paul O. Sergent, formerly business 
manager of the Louisville (Kentucky) 
Herald-Post, and who recently resign- 
ed, has joined the forces of the El 
Paso (Texas) Herald and El Paso 
Times as assistant general manager. 
Mr. Sergent has had 21 years’ expe- 
ricnece in the newspaper business, get- 
ting his early training in the efficient 
Grand Rapids Press organization, and 
later working on the Baltimore News, 
New York Herald, and the Louisville 
papers. Mr. Sergent is well known to 
circulation men all over the country, 
as he is a regular attendant at cir- 
culation conventions and has held 
executive positions in the I. C. M. A. 
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LIVE GHIO CIRCULATOR 


Vic ADLER 
Vie Adler started in as circulation 


manager of the Springfield (Ohio) 
Sun twenty-two years ago. 

His first day on the job was a live 
one. Mr. Adler took charge on Mon- 
day morning, and that night at mid- 
night a mob took a negro from the 
jail and hung himsto a telephone pole. 
Of course Adler was called to the 
office, and for the next three days he 
did not know he had a home. He 
stayed at the Sun office getting out 


extras. The town was put under mar- 
tial law. It was a good break for Ad- 
ler. 


Mr. Adler was circulation manager 
of the Sun for fourteen years, and left 
there following George S. Thurtle, 
former general manager of the Sun, 
who had gone over to the Springfield 
News (a member of the News League 
of Ohio and owned by former Gover- 
nor Cox). Shortly afterward, Adler 
went to Portsmouth, Ohio, and from 
there to the Evansville (Ind.) Courier. 
He was on the Courier for three 
years. 

Mrs. Adler’s health failing, Mr. Ad- 
ler moved back to Ohio again and 
went to the Canton (Ohio) News, 
which was under the management of 
his former colleague, Mr. Thurtle. 

Recently, Mr. Adler was given the 
opportunity to connect with the Mans- 
field (Ohio) Journal, a paper about 
one year old. Sensing an opportunity 
to build circulation from the ground 
up, he heeded the call. Mansfield is 
a growing town of 40,000 with wonder- 
ful prospects. 

A commendable feature of Mr. Ad- 
ler’s experience is the fact that there 
is always a place for him in the News 
League of Ohio, and George S. Thurtle 
has had Mr. Adler with him on three 
different publications. 


Contributions Solicited 


EVANSVILLE PRESS USES 
AN ELECTRIC SIGNBOARD 


The Evansville (Ind.) Press recent- 
ly installed an electric sign bord, at 
the corner of 6th and Sycamore 
streets, one of the heaviest traffic 
points: of the downtown section. The 
sign is 40 feet wide by 12 feet high, 
and is unique in the fact that it con- 
tains a display window 12 feet wide 
and 10 feet deep and 6 feet high, in 
which nationally advertised products 
are kept on display. 

The purpose of the signboard is to — 
co-operate with national advertisers — 
running schedules with the Evans-— 
ville Press, and is an idea worthy of 
emulation. 

W. C. Bussing, Business Manager of 
the Press, will doubtless be glad tom 
give any publisher interested facts 
concerning the cost and tractability 
of the board. ; 


Tour for Carrier Boy | 
The Brooklyn Times Junior is prob- — 
ably the largest of the Junior publica-— 
tions put out. The February issue 
was 16 pages, and was known as the © 
“On to Washington” edition. <A fea- 
ture of the edition was a contest open _ 
to Brooklyn Times carriers, the award 
to be a trip to Washington, a visit to 
all historical points of interest, a visit — 
to Congress while it is in session, a 
visit to the mint, and a personal visit 
with the President, for carrier boys | 
from Brooklyn and nearby towns. 
The tour covered a_ period of 
three days, from Wednesday April 7, 
to Friday, April 9, during the Easter 
vacation. 
This contest is worth any circula- 
tion manager’s attention and no 
doubt, E. S. Dobson, circulation man- | 
ager of the Daily Times, will be glad 
to explain the contest in detail. 


The Central States Circulation Man- 
agers’ Association held its spring 
meeting at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 
on Tuesday, April 20. An interesting 
program was presented by experts in 
various phases of circulation, and 
much interest was expressed by the 
circulation managers attending. Cen- 
tral States Association is composed of 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky and 
Michigan. 


Thos. W. Campbell, well known in 
circulation circles of Indiana and 
Ohio, where he has been engaged as 
circulation manager with various 
newspapers for a number of years, is 
operating a Sales and Service Bureau 
in Sandusky, Ohio. Mr. Campbell 
will advise newspapers regarding cir- 
culation campaigns and will supply 
suitable premiums. 


G. G. Lewis, former circulation pro- 
motion man with the Washington 
(D. C.) Times, is now doing circula- 
tion promotion for the Washington 
Post. 


O. R. Lewis, formerly district cir 
culation manager on the Akron Press, 
is in charge of city home delivery on 
the Washington (D. C.) Times and 
Herald. 
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A Live Carrier Paper 

Charles S. Wilson, director of cir- 
culation of the Columbus (Ohio) Dis- 
patch, is responsible for a live carrier 
paper “The Dispatch Hustler.” 

Interesting stories in the March is- 
sue had to do with the number of sav- 
ings accounts carried by Dispatch car- 
riers, a trip through the new and mod- 
ern Dispatch publishing plant by 600 
carriers on Washington’s Birthday, a 
page of news from out of town cear- 
riers, the Hustlers’ monthly prize 
offer for securing new subscriptions, 
and contributions turned in by the 
district managers from eleven city 
districts. 

The roll of honor of carriers who 
have carried without complaints from 
one to fifteen months was also pub- 
lished. 


Tag and Ring Collection 

Of particular interest is the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Brooklyn Daily 
Times Junior, because of the clear and 
concise explanation of the tag and 
ring collection system. A full page of 
the Junior is devoted to the exposi- 
tion of the workings of this system. 
It tells how to use the ring with the 
tags, and how to show ads, cuts and 
duplicates, how to show collections 
on the tags and the system in general 
as used by the Brooklyn Daily Times. 
- Any publisher, who is not satisfied 
with his present system of circulation 
record keeping will do well to write 
Circulation Manager E. S. Dobson, of 
the Brooklyn Daily Times, and ask 
him for a copy of the February issue. 


to as low as $82.50 


219! South Fifth Street, 
Springfield, Illinois 
Phone Main 424 


Rates to Europe Range from $205 


All Expense Collegiate Tours $365 


Boys Must Canvass Routes 


Stanley Swan, of the Evansville 
Press, believes in building a circula- 
tion organization which links the car- 
rier boys, district men and office exec- 
utives closely together, so that it will 
function smoothly without interrup- 
ticn. If a circulation manager can 
drive home the fact to his carrier boys 
and his district men that their routes 
must -increase steadily and that they 
must canvass their routes consistent- 
ly, in order to hold their jobs, he has 
done a big piece of work. 


Mr. Swan believes in. eliminating 
circulation contests, in-so-far as pos- 
sible, and holding the editorial de- 
partment responsible for the reader’s 
growth of interest. He stresses three 
main points: New business, service 
and collections. 


The Washington Post is offering a 
trip to the World Series this year to 
two complete amateur baseball teams 
and twenty individuals, as a circula- 
tion promotion stunt. The Post’s cir- 
culation department is issuing a very 
clever score card bearing a teaser ad 
on the contest on the reverse side. It 
will pay any circulation manager in- 
terested, to write for this score card. 


J. G. Whittle has replaced Milton 
Bergen, who has resigned, as circula- 
tion manager of the Decatur (Ill.) 
Review. 
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RECEIVES A PORTRAIT 
OF HENRY WATTERSON 


A portrait of Henry Watterson, for 
years editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, was officially hung in the 
Lee Journalism building during the 
first annual convention of the South- 
ern Interscholastic Press Association 
of the Lee School of Journalism of 
Washington and Lee university, at 
Lexington, Va., April 5 and 6. On the 
mantel beneath it, will be placed book- 
ends containing Mr. Watterson’s auto- 
biography, “Marse Henry”. These are 
gifts from Henry Watterson’s widow, 
who lives in Jacksonville, Florida. 


Examination questions were mailed 
to the principals of every high school 
sending a delegate to determine the 
two best efficient high school editors 
in the Southern states. A set of books 
on journalism was awarded the two 
high men in this competitive examina- 
tion at the banquet closing the con- 
vention on the evening of April 6. 


Cups awarded by the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
were given at this banquet for the 
best high school newspaper and mag- 
azine in the South. Cups also have 
been awarded by a New York studio 
to the best annuals in the South. 


The fortieth annual meeting of the 
United Typothetae of America will be 
held in Detroit, October 16-20, immed- 
iately preceding the meeting of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association. 


ANNOUNCING THE APPOINTMENT 
of H. L. WILLIAMSON 


as agent for the 


Effective April 20, 1926 


bee ee 


Canadian Pacific Steamship Lines 


Passage Booked to and from Ports of Europe and to and from the Orient 


Descriptive Circulars and Rates Given Free 


‘H. L. WILLIAMSON 
Agent for CANADIAN PACIFIC LINES 


21914 South Fifth Street 


Springfield, Illinois 


Please mail me, without charge, information about 


Alaska Trip 


OOOO 


European Tours 
Mediterranean Cruise 
Around-the-World Cruise 
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Deaths Among the Fraternity 


DEATH COMES TO EDITOR 
BLOOMINGTON BULLETIN 


“Tn all things fearless and fair: at 
all times a gentleman,” is the way a 
life long friend describes James F. 


JAMES F. O’DONNELL 
Editor, Bulletin 
Bloomington, Ill. 


O’Donnell, for thirty years editor of 
the Bloomington (Ill.) Bulletin, who 
died on the evening of March 24 at 
the Palmer House, Chicago. His death 
was caused by apoplexy. 

Although born in Dubuque, Iowa, 
February 15, 1864, his childhood asso- 
ciations centered about the old home 
on North Mason street in Blooming- 
ton and his schooling was received in 
that city. In 1883 he went to work 
on the Daily Bulletin when John H. 
Oberly was editor. With the purchase 
of the paper the following year by 
Owen Scott, now of Decatur, Mr. 
O’Donnelil became business manager 
and through his effort Theodore A. 
Braley, then editor of the Leader, of 
Bloomington, became eidtor of the 
Daily Bulletin. 

It was the beginning of a long and 
pleasant association. When Mr. Scott 
went to Congress in 1890 Daley and 
O’Donnell were put in charge and in 
the following year they entered into 
a partnership, purchasing the paper, 
and conducting it until Mr. Daley’s 
death in March of 1919, in the same 
hotel in which Mr. O’Donnell died. 

The Bulletin was sold in October, 
1925, to W. Kee Maxwell of Akron, 
Ohio. 

Under the management of Braley 
& O’Donnell, the Bulletin was de- 
veloped from a struggling sheet of 
four pages, being greatly enlarged 
and improved. Hight years after the 
partnership was formed, the Daily 
Leader, struggling in a field which 
appeared overcrowded, was ‘absorbed 
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by the Bulletin and one year later, 
the Sunday Eye, which had for near- 
ly a decade supplied the Sunday only 
field, was also taken over. With the 
elimination of this competition the 
Bulletin began to thrive and expand 
and in 1907 the quarters on East street 
were abandoned and a new and com- 
modious three. story building was 
erected on Madison street which has 
since housed the publication. 

In 1888 and 1890 O’Donnell started 
on a brief career of politics, making 
political addresses, and in 1894 he 
was elected to the legislature. At the 
end‘ of his second term he retired to 
take care of his newspaper interest. 
In 1900 he was nominated secretary 
of state by the democratic party. 


Hugh A. O’Donnell, assistant busi- 
ness manager of the New York Times, 
is a brother of the deceased. 


SNOWDEN H. SUMMERS, 
NEW YORK, DEAD AT 51 


Snowden H. Summers, for many 
years one of the best known newspa- 
per men in New York City died March 
28, at his home, following an attack 
of acute indigestion. 

Born in St. George’s Parish, La., Mr. 
Summers began his newspaper career 
in New Orleans. In 1899 he went to 
New York and found work as a re- 
write man with the New York City 
News’ Association, later was copy 
reader, and in 1902 he was made as- 
sistant night manager. A year later 
he was made night manager and re- 
mained in this position until 1904, 
when he resigned to go with the Even- 
ing Telegram. 

His work on the Evening Telegram 
was such that he soon was promoted 
to the city editor’s desk, and later was 
made managing editor. He was serv- 
ing in the latter post at the time of 
the purchase of the paper by the late 
Frank A. Munsey. Soon after this 
change Mr. Summers resigned to en- 
gage in publicity work. 

When Frederick W. Enwright of 
Lynn, Mass., launched the New York 
Evening Bulletin in 1924, Mr. Sum- 
mers was selected as editor of the 


paper. After the failure of the Bul- 
letin Mr. Summers re-entered pub- 
licity work, writing advertisements 


for the United Artists Corporation, 
motion picture distributors. He had 
been connected with this concern 
three years before he went with the 
Bulletin, and was with it at the time 
of his death. 


Eugene L. Bertrand Dies 

Eugene L. Bertrand, 66, former Den- 
ver newspaper man, died at his home 
in Aurora, Illinois, April 8. He had 
been in ill health for two years. Bert- 
rand entered newspaper work at Lead- 
ville, Colo., as a reporter going to the 
Denver Post as city editor and then 
to Washington, D. C., as a _ special 
correspondent for the San Francisco 
Chronicle. He was Sunday editor of 
the Chicago Tribune for several years 
and was on the editorial staff of the 
New York World for fourteen years. 
He was born in Superior, Wis. 


DEATH ENDS EDITORSHIP 
OF THIRTY-THREE YEARS 


Jesse T. Gibbs, founder and editor 
of the weekly Okawville (Illinois) 
Times for 33 years, died of heart dis- 
ease at his home, March 27, at the age 


sical 


— 
* Lg ee, 


ER par Ser ieee, 


J. T. GIBBS 
Founder, Times, Okawville, III. 


His health had been ia 
clining for the past 18 months. i 
Mr. Gibbs was born and reared in 


of 60 years. 


Okawville, and was well known 
throughout Southern Illinois. During 
the war he was active in Red Cross 
and other war relief work. Mr. Gibbs” 
was also engaged in educational work, 
being principal of the Okawville Pub- 
lic Schools for many years and sery- 
ing as County Superintendent of 
Schools of Washington County for foul 
years, during which he was ably s 
sisted by his three sons, who hav 
followed printing and advertising | 
their life vocations. 

Mr. Gibbs was one of the older mem- 
bers of the Washington County Ba 
Association. 

In 1886 he was married to Anna 
Wehr. Besides his widow he is su 
vived by four children, Frank P., Mal 
shall H., W. Walter, and Ella E. Gibb 

Funeral services were conducted at 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, th 
Rev. Clyde Bruce, officiating, an 
eulogy being given by Attorney J. Pau 
Carter, of Nashville, Illinois, a lif 
long friend of the deceased. Interme 


with members of I. O. O. F. No. 282, | 
M. W. A. No. 2116, and Mineral Spring | 
Rebekah Lodge represented. 


John Dickinson Sherman, 67, ve 
eran Chicago newspaper man, died 
March 19, after an illness that lasted 
several years. He was formerly cit 
editor of the Tribune and of the ol 
Inter-Ocean and had been connected 
with the Western Newspaper Union 
since 1914. Samuel G. Sherman, gen 
eral manager of the Rocky Mount 
News and Denver Times, is his son, 
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WALTER L. PATTESON, 67, 
_- DIES AT SPRINGFIELD 


Walter L. Patteson, 67, editorial 
writer for the Illinois State Register 
at Springfield, “a newspaper man who 
honored his profession,’ dropped dead 
Wednesday afternoon, April 14, while 
sitting at his desk preparing an edi- 
torial for his paper. Death was due 
to a stroke of apoplexy from which 
he never regained consciousness. 

Mr. Patteson was born in Curran 
township, February 11, 1859, attended 
the country schools and was graduat- 
ed from the University of Illinois, 
where he distinguished himself be- 
eause of his literary attainments. His 
newspaper career dated back to the 
days of “Uncle Dick’’ Oglesby’s occu- 
pancy of the executive mansion. After 
some years of experience as clerk for 
Colonel Baker, paymaster of the 
United States Army, involving expe- 
rience in western army posts, Mr. 
Patteson returned from the west to 
be city editor of Capt. T. W. S. Kidd’s 
Morning Monitor, at Springfield, Illi- 
nois, remaining with that paper until 
its suspension. For a time he did 
‘editorial work on other papers in 
Springfield, being employed on the 
News, the Record, the State Journal, 
and for the Jast nine years on the 
Register. For a number of years he 
was resident correspondent for the 
old United Press and was Springfield 
representative for the Chicago Herald 
and the Chicago News and for St. 
Louis papers. 


LOYLESS OF GEORGIA 
DIES IN PHILADELPHIA 


Thomas W. Loyless, former Georgia 
editor died March 22 at the home of 
his son-in-law, Patrick H. Mell, in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Loyless died at the 
age of 55 years, after a lingering ill- 
ness of organic trouble. Funeral serv- 
ices were held March 24 at Saint 
Joseph’s Catholic Church, Macon, Ga. 

At different times in his career, 
which was marked with many inter- 
esting incidents, Mr. Loyless had been 
identified with the Dawson News, 
Macon News, and Macon Telegraph 
in reportorial duties, had been pub- 
lisher and owner of the August 
Chronicle, editor of the Columbus En- 
ugirer-Sun, editorial writer on the At- 
lanta Constitution, and editorial para- 
grapher on the Atlanta Journal. His 
most recent writing had been for the 
Macon Telegraph for which he con- 


ducted an independent column, writing. 


free lance, but which he was forced 
to relinquish because of his ill health. 

Several months ago when his health 
became such that he could no longer 
engage in his profession, Mr. Loyless 
went to Philadelphia to stay with his 
son-in-law, Patrick H. Mell. 


Louisiana Publisher Dead 

Henarie M. Huie, who with the late 
EB. H. McCormick established the 
Alexandria (La.) Town Talk, on 
‘March 17, 1883, died at the Biloxi 
_(Miss.) Sanitarium, to which he had 
| been taken three weeks preceding for 
feeement. Mr. Huie was for many 
years business manager of the paper, 
taking this position in 1908, following 
the death of Mr. McCormick. When 
Mr. McCormick’s widow died a little 
More than a year ago, Mr. Huie was 
osen as president of the company 
publisher, 


. 
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SUTHERLIN, EDITOR FOR 
50 YEARS OF MONTANA 
FARM NEWSPAPER, DEAD 


Robert Nelson Sutherlin, 81, for 
more than 50 years publisher of the 
Rocky Mountain Husbandman of Great 
Falls, Mont., died April 1 at Columbus 
hospital where he had been for two 
weeks. 


Burial was made in the family ceme- 
tery in White Sulphur Springs, Mont., 
beside his father and mother and two 
brothers. 


R. N. Sutherlin 


All the surviving relatives, his wife 
and daughter, Kathryn, and Mrs. 
James Chamberlain of White Sulphur 
Springs, a niece, were with him to 
the last. 


Miss Kathryn Sutherlin, listed in 
the Husbandman as associate editor 
with her father, has been on the 
musical stage for a number of years, 
being soprano of the present Chicago 
Civic Opera company. 

“Bob” Sutherlin was born near 
Booneville, Mo., Oct. 23, 1844. He was 
82 years and five months old at the 
time of his death. Last Thanksgiving 
day he celebrated the 50th anniver- 
sary of the founding at Diamond City, 
Mont. 

Associated with his brother, the late 
W. H. Sutherlin, “Bob” and “Billy” 

_published the first issue of the Rocky 
Mountain Husbandman Noy. 25, 1875. 
Montana was then just born as a ter- 
ritory. There were few farmers and 
mining held the boards. 


Former Newspaperman Dies 


William H. Clifford, former news- 
paperman, instructor for a time in the 
printing department of the State 
School for the Deaf, at Jacksonville, 
Ill., and employe for some time at the 
Division of Printing, Springfield, Ill., 
died at a St. Louis hospital April 5th. 
Of recent years he had been in the 
employ of the federal government 
first as a national bank examiner for 
the State of Illinois, later in the in- 
ternal revenue office at Springfield, in 
which he rose to one of the most im- 
portant positions, that of chief field 
deputy. He was taken ill at his home 
in Springfield only a few weeks be- 
fore his death, the direct cause of 
which was a hemorrhage of the brain. 

His wife, one son, William, and a 
brother, Col. Edward Clifford, of 
Washington, D. C., survive him. 


Interment was made in Oak Ridge 
Cemetery, Springfield. 


umes of poems. 
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GALESBURG OFFICIAL 
DIES; LONG ILLNESS 


George A. Perry, 58, business ngan- 
ager of the Galesburg Republican-Reg- 
ister since 1902, died at his home 
March 28, following an illness of more 
than a year. He was born at Payson, 
Ill., and did newspaper work and solic- 
ited advertising to work his way 
through Knox College from which he 
was graduated in 1891. He has been 
in newspaper work at Galesburg since 
then. 


Carolina Editor Dead 

A M. Carpenter, 55, editor of the 
Fayetteville (N. C.) Observer and well 
known in newspaper circles through- 
out North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina, died in a hospital in Fayetteville, 
March 24, after an illness of several 
weeks. Mr. Carpenter was a corre- 
spondent for a number of newspapers 
from Camp Wadsworth, near Spar- 
tanburg during the war, and was pub- 
lisher of the Daily Sun in that city 
until he joined the Observer staff last 
fall. He was also a member of the 
immigration commission which trav- 
eled through Europe in 1911. 


William Stewart Bodley, veteran 
newspaper man whose newspaper Ca- 
reer started on the Courier-Journal, 
Louisville, Ky., and carried him to 
the managing editorship of the New 
York World, died Monday, March 15, 
at Louisville. Before retiring from 
newspaper work in 1894 he had helped 
organize the Evening Post, later the 
Louisville Post; had been managing 
editor of the New York World, leav- 
ing that paper when it was acquired 
by Pulitzer to become Washington 
correspondent for the Philadelphia 
Times; and had later returned to New 
York as Sunday editor for the Herald. 
He was with the Herald for fourteen 
years. 


Charles Hamilton Musgrove, re- 
porter, columnist, and city editor for 
the Louisville (Ky.) Times during 
the war, dramatic critic and conductor 
of the column, “Heard and Seen’, 
after the war, and at all times a poet 
of recognized ability, died Monday 
Morning, March 15, at his home in 
Louisville. His health had failed 
rapidly since the death of his wife in 
1923. He was the author of two vol- 
“The Dream Beauti- 
ful and Other Poems” and “Pan and 
Holus.” 


Fritz Glogauer, 69, German-Amer- 
ican editor and publisher, died at his 
home in Cincinnati, March 23. In 
1880 he founded a German-American 
newspaper in Cleveland later selling 
it and going to Chicago. Unassisted 
he founded the Chicago Abend Post, 
the largest daily newspaper printed in 
the German language in America. 
For more than 26 years he was its 
editor, retiring in 1914 and returning 
to Cincinnati, his former home. 


Dwight Wilcox, 60, who started his 
newspaper career on the old Morn- 
ing Monitor, in Springfield, Illinois, 
died March 24, at Enid, Oklahoma, of 
a throat infection. Upon leaving the 
Morning Monitor he went to the 
Springfield State Journal. At one 
time he was on the legislative bureau 
staff of the Associated Press and in 
1893 was a member of the A. P. staff 
taken to Chicago to cover the World’s 
Fair, 
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Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Sprin3field, Illinois 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Situations Wanted 
Former publisher of weekly paper, 
44 years old, who has had daily and 
weekly experience, and handled all 
kinds of job work, seeks position. Can 
handle editorial end of shop if desired. 
A-30, U. S. Publisher. 


Ai ee ae ee 

Man graduating from university 
journalism course in June seeks repor- 
torial or copy desk job. Has done 
head-writing, reporting, desk work 
and editorial writing, was news editor 
on college daily in junior year, and 
has been reading proof on city daily 
Sunday issue. A-32, U. S. Publisher. 


Journalism graduate, who sold dis- 
play and classified advertising during 
first two years, was local advertising 
manager of college daily during third 
year, and is finishing a year as busi- 
ness manager, wishes position in June. 
Can give good references and show 
improvement in business under his 
management. Large staff was under 
his management. A-29, U. S. Pub- 
lisher. 


Newspapers For Sale 

Weekly in small town in southern 
Illinois, rich agricultural community, 
due to illness of proprietor’s wife. 
Plant well equipped and proposition is 
a good one for man who understands 
the printing business. Price, $2,250 
net cash. Address §-18, care U. S. 
Publisher. 


For Sale 
Linotype gas crucible, perfect con- 
dition. Complete $25.00. Springville 
New Era, Springville, lowa. 
Money Makers 
CIRCULATION Self-financing cam- 
paigns. Capable, experienced direc- 
tion. Strictly PrRSoNAL service (no 
teams or managers). Details, terms, 
references on request. STANDARD CIR- 
CULATION SERVICE, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


25 2-cent stamps mailed to Zook, 
Lititz, Pa., brings samples and plans 
of cookbook and almanac; big money- 
makers. He pays your N. H. A. 1926 
dues for order of 100 cook-books or 
2000 almanacs. 


FINANCING WITHOUT. MONEY. A 
scientific substitute for bonds.  Illus- 
trated in building the $25,000 Guern- 
sey Market House without paying a 
cent interest. Free your city of debt. 
10 cents a copy; 15 for $1.00. John G. 
Zook, Lititz, Pa. 


Linotype Schools 
OPERATORS! PRINTERS!—If you 
want to increase your speed, to enable 
you to hold a better position or ease 
the strain; if you want to learn the 
machine, write for free literature. 
Correspondence course with keyboard, 
$28; practical course, six weeks, $60.00. 
Milo Bennett set 12,131 ems per hour 
for eight hours and can teach you, 
Established 1915. Address Milo Ben- 

nett’s School, Toledo, Ohio. 


Tape Machines and Printed Tape 

Keck Automatic Tape Moisteners; 
best and cheapest on the market; 
$18.00. Write us when you need Print- 
ed Tape, lowest prices. Package Serv- 
ice Corp., 433 HE. Third St., Dayton, 
Ohio. 


300 fine, cheery rooms with bath and running ice water 
All equipment new and of the best. Dining Room and Cafeteria 
service at moderate prices. 


RATES: Single $2.50 to $4.00. Double $4.50 to $7.00 
FINEST HOTEL IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


nrc RIDE THE 
j 


ENTERTAINING the 

public is not all pleas- 

ure. The life of an actor 

is one train jump after an- 

other, and he soon learns | 
to appreciate travel com- 

forts. 


Fast trains and frequent 
trains “via Traction” help 
to make life easier for 
stage folk. That is why so 
many of them ride the 
Traction. 


. Also the Traction pro- 
Ng vides 60-foot scenery cars 
and many other conveni- 
ences for their benefit. 


Illinois? fraction System 
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Is a community asset 


Write to the nearest Linotype Agency today for de- 
tails of Mergenthaler Linotype Company c0-0 pera- 


tlVE plan for financing the purchase of a Linotype. 
Everybody helps! Everybody profits! 
It has worked tn other towns. It will work in yours. 


S TRADE LI OTYPE MARK 2 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO Brooklyn, New York CANADIAN LINOTYPE LTD, 


NEW ORLEANS TORONTO 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


~ ae 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


(NEAREST AGENCY ) 


Please send me a copy of the booklet, youR NEWSPAPER CAN HAVE A 
} LinovyPE, and full particulars about your co-operative financing plan 
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Composed on the Linoryre in Caslon Old Face and Cloister Bold; heading in Narciss, being cut for the Linotype 
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Recent Decisions on the Press Question 
a 
\L = 
in ] 
URING January, 1926, the 57 printing concerns in the United * 
States listed below, installed 73 Miehle Vertical Presses, thus r 
reaching a decision as to which is the best press to buy. 
These concerns have been confronted with the same question 32 times before e ] 
and reached the same decision. They now have 105 Miehle Vertical Presses. In 
addition to these purchases there were 13 Miehle Vertical Presses shipped | [ 
abroad during January, making a total of 86 Miehle Vertical Presses purchased 
during that month. enna 
Sol ‘besser &.Co2ccn ev hwee > uneanes Chicago, IL-7 aie 1 The Frank G. Shuman Co: .. 239 Chicago, IIl.....@ rf 
| Whitney Graham Co............-.- BuifalotN Yoru. ee Blanchard Press;3..... 3- se eee New York, N. Y..., 
| GCourier-Gitizen| Co. eee eee Lowell, Mass.........2 Dorf’s Printing Shops). see Chicago, Til... 77am 
| Previously purchased 4 Sunrise City Press..... 9-3 eee Ft. Pierce, Fla..... 
1 Rebeca bp PRBS are Hartford, Conn......1 Economic. Press} = =F 55.0: vee eee Los Angeles, Calif. 
| Previously purchased 1 WalteeB.R Src MR i ae 
| , alter B. Brown > ae , Ga. ; 
} Moebius Printing Co. weet ee eens Milwaukee, Wis...... 1 . vs ua Previously pure agene oo 
| Previously purchased 1 Ay & Beal Nes Yocio hie 
S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co........Philadelphia, Pa..... 1 i ert A aes “an ne ae 24 : 
Beacock Printing 'COs7 2 ose aegis Seattle, Wash-t. .24-3 1 FO Ah 2 an 1¢880; aaa 
; San F : Calif. 1 Travelers Ins. Co. 427 eo eee Hartford, Conn.... 
Windsoreress. = ho ee a ee an Francisco, Calif. . Previouslyipuschasede | 
Elite Art Printing Co............... New York, N. Y...... t Codex Book Go...1>..2: 5) New York, N. Y....9 
Garyamonch Press sh. 55.5555. 6e eee New York vue 2 Previously purchased 1 - 
Wine shtiners ss) ocd sete oe Cambridge, Mass.....1 J: B. Sayage Conn Pr, Sea Cleveland, Ohio... 
Commercial Printing Co........... Los Angeles, Calif... .1 Preaa. purchased 2 ; 
Mantags bros: 00. on. oir tet oe pees Atlanta. Gavan 1 Locus Stationery & Printing Co... .Los Angele Ca ‘ 
Bromania. Hacketa inate ene INEwny OL a Noe nee 1 Mh ass Aews re SCG <A San Francisco, Cali 
(GOrdonveress weet ee vemew YOLK Nate ones 1 Chisholm Miata Corie. .......--. New York, N. Ya 
Brow &. Biselowss 4a nor ee St» Paul) Minny. eee a2 Holton eerine Co... eres ee ee ees Brogeag N. Y...0 
Fulton Trade Printing Co.......... INE? MOA IN Was oo 1 Neely Printing ER ister “: aes ML... 
Previously purchased 1 eal yP ‘ . 
Ben eC lavieCompanyeaa trie Detroiee Miche eae 1 Franklin Press faces) ste o> cae Detroit, Mich.... Hs 
Previously purchased 1 Joseph D. Havens Go. v..: . 25a Kansas City, Mo.. 
POULEERCLESS 2 oe ee eee Waltham, Mass...... 1 Armour & Cot sgpt2 as os cee Chicago, Ill... 3am 
Previously purchased 3 Previously purchased 2 
McCoy Uebel Cor sa eee sere: San Francisco, Calif. .1 Toby Rubovits, Inc..........-.++.- Chicago, Ill........ 
Bdward sebastian er ener ae Chicago Freee 1 Murray A. Ross...........+-.+.00+ Chicago, Ill.....: 
Hartford Fire-Ins: Gow... 223... Chicago@lllce, saws 1 Rumford Printing Co.............. Concord, N. H... 
All L Ree Philadelahiat P 4 Previously purchased 1 
ar epee Sele mene x <7) aneecnat eee Packwood Printing Co°.. °y 2). Washington, D. 
Circle P Now YorkeNny , Previously purchased 1 
Sarees cd says Ace es ONY <2 ee 
ae oe Oia Liberty Show Printing Co.......... Pittsburgh, Pa.... 
Samuel [i Hlechtia. eraser eer New York, Nivieeers. 1 ; 4 
eee : WaldorfiPress=) 557.40 on eee San Francisco, Calif, 
Northwestern Printing Co.......... Milwaukee, Wis......1 “ 4 
Batnes-Gault Cows pete ee eee Indianapolis, Ind... 
| Thos. B. Brooks, Inc.. At 8 GP Ae, CRN News Ors Nuey eee 1 Previously purchased 1 
| Previously purchased 1 David Grak Baherc li ae ies | 
| id Gr s our ee , Calif.: 
The William Feather Co........... Cleveland, Ohio......1 4 a ae a tao mens | 
Previously purchased 3 Cloister Printing Corp: a. 1 seme New York, N. Y... 
Cais krehbicl:Co et, fon eee: Cincinnati, Ohio.....1 Presses shipped abroad...............w.-- +> 00 
Previously purchased 1 Previously shipped abroad... .............+ 5565599 


Shipments for January 1926—86 Miehle Verticals 


| 
;: 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS @ MANUFACTURING CC 


Main Office and Factory Sales Offices: | 
Fourteenth and Robey Streets PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Comt 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper U 


CHICAGO DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper UH) 
Operating Exhibits : . 
Transportation Building, Chicago Printing Crafts Building, New 


———— 


Governor John G. Winant, of New Hampshire 

Governor Winant has issued invitations to about one 
hundred newspapermen from other states to be the guests 
of New Hampshire for one week, beginning July 12th. See 
Page 1. 
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WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is the ideal flat paper for commercial work in which economy is a 


necessary factor. 
Lt is a low priced paper but is exceptionally well made, clear in color, and uniform in texture. 


[ts remarkable strength and clean, attractive appearance are seldom met with in flat papers of similar 
grade. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is unequaled at its price in printing and writing qualities, 


Its ALWAYS uniform size makes for ease and rapidity on the press. Its fine finish and quick drying 
qualities make possible the neat, clean-cut impressions characteristic of the highest grade workmanship. 


Its smooth surface gives free glide to the pen, tuking the swiftest stroke without scratch or splutter. 


\WHITING’'S TRADE LINEN is excellent for letter heads, price lists, circulars, folders, catalogs. 


and office forms of every sort. 


\WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is furnished in Silver White Wove only. It is watermarked and 
wrapped in packages of 500 sheets. 


Send for sample sheets and booklets TODAY. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago | 
New York Philadelphia Boston Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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Tre National Book Sewing Machine 
(Uses Straight Needles) 


Manger Hotels 


NEW YORK CITY 
“Two of the Twelve Links in the Chain” 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
118 West 57th Street 


Ideally situated between Fifth Avenue 
and Broadway. Offers delightfully fur- 
hished rooms and apartments at these 
very minimum rates: 


Room with Bath for One 
$3.50 $4.00 - $4.50 $5.00 
Room with Bath for Two 
$4.50 $5.00 $5.50 $6.00 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
$8.00 $9.00 $10.00 


WOLCOTT HOTEL 
4 West 31st Street 

Just Off Fifth Avenue 
An hotel in which metropolitan smart- 
ness and home comfort are so blended as 
to charm the most exacting hotel patron. 
Here, too, one may enjoy the advan- 

tages of exceptionally low rates: 


Room with Bath for One JOSEPH E. SMYTH COMPANY 
Pata rN ~ ae Main Office and Factory: Eastern Office: 
$4.50 $5.00 $6.00 130-136 N. Campbell Ave. 1133 Broadway 
SI a a Bath Chicago, III. New York, N. Y. 
ee panes a nee Gaon Southern Agents: Pacific Coast Agents: 


J. H. Schroeter & Bro. Norman F. Hall Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. San Francisco, Calif. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE SCENES 
TO BE VIEWED BY GROUP 
OF PROMINENT EDITORS 


The newspaper men throughout the 
nation who have received invitations 
from Governor John G. Winant, of 
New Hampshire, to spend the week 
of July 11-18 as guests of that state, 
‘are anticipating a very enjoyable and 
entertaining week. Governor Winant 
is the owner of a newspaper and two 
members of the State Board of Pub- 
licity, A. S. Morris, of Littleton, and 
A. B. Rotch, of Milford, are vice pres- 
ident and secretary of the New Hamp- 
shire Publishers’ Association. The 
State of New Hampshire, with the co- 

‘operation of the New Hampshire 
Chamber of Commerce, Hotel Associa- 
tion, State Publishers Association and 
other organizations, is planning to en- 
tertain this party of about one hun- 
dred representative newspaper men 
from other states and will spare no 
effort to make this trip highly en- 
joyable. Wives of the editors have 
also been invited. 


The tour planned for the State’s 
guests will include several days in the 
famous White Mountains, trips on the 
New Hampshire lakes, and a day or 
more on the seacoast with visits to 
places of scenic and historic interest. 
There will also be meetings of interest 
to the newspaper craft at which postal 
rates and other matters may be dis- 
cussed. 


_ As planned now it is said the New 
Hampshire guests will include prom- 

_ inent newspaper publishers from prac- 
tically every state. When they come 
to New Hampshire they will find in 
John G. Winant, the youngest of gov- 
ernors, one of the most interesting 
figures, in political life. 

At a celebration in a New Hamp- 
shire town, not long ago, crowds were 
gathered along the streets waiting for 
the Governor to arrive and lead the 
parade, The hour set for the start 
came and went but no Governor ap- 
peared. Time passed slowly, watches 
were anxiously consulted, and the 
parade was postponed for an hour or 
more until, in desperation, the officials 
started it off without the leader. 
When it was half finished somebody 
discovered the long expected Governor 
of New Hampshire moving unobstru- 
Sively about in the crowds, and led 
him forth amid cheers and laughter. 


Most men would have been severely 
criticised for this act. It would have 
been called a pose, a bid for popular- 
ity, but this is not true of John G. 

inant. Not even his worst enemy 
would ever accuse. him of the least 
hint of posturing or of the slightest 
insincerity. 


_ “The more you know him the better 
you like him.” It is a sentence that 
is heard more and more in New Hamp- 
Shire and one that summarizes the 
_ impression that Governor Winant 


MR. AND MRS. A. B. ROTCH 


Mr. Rotch is Editor and Publisher of the Cabinet, Milford, N. H. Mr. and Mrs. 
Rotch are the real originators of this editorial pilgrimage to the State of New 


Hampshire. 


makes upon those who come in con- 
tact with him. Sincerity, integrity, 
vision, are the words heard most often 
in connection with his name, even by 
those who do not share many of his 
political views. 

The youngest governor in the. coun- 
try, Governor Winant has business 
and executive training, coupled with 
political experience, that make him 
far better equipped for the leadership 
of a state than most older men. He 
first came to New Hampshire in 1903 
as a student at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, where he _ prepared for 
Princeton University. After graduat- 
ing from Princeton he returned to St. 
Paul’s School, becoming assistant to 
the rector, the Rev. Dr. Samuel S. 
Drury. He entered politics in 1916 
as a Concord representative in the 
House of Representatives. 


At the end of the legislative ses- 
sion of 1917, he enlisted as a private, 
characteristically asking no favors ex- 
cept for a chance in dangerous service. 
In France he entered the Aviation 
branch of the A. E. F., flying over the 
battle lines of France, and winning a 
captaincy by sheer merit, bravery and 
resourcefulness. Before the end of 
the War he was in command of the 
Highth Observation Squadron, the 
second Liberty Squadron on the front. 

After the War Captain Winant re- 
turned to Concord and engaged ex- 
tensively in business. In,1920 he was 
a member of the State Senate, return- 
ing to the House of Representatives 
two years later from his own Concord 
ward. 

Prior to 1924 he was unknown, sim- 
ply a successful young New Hamp- 
shire business man, a dark, quiet, six- 
footed veteran of the World War who 


ment to advertise 


left an impression upon those who 
met him. That year he _ suddenly 
sprang into prominence as candidate 
for Governor on a platform of genuine 
idealism. It would probably be cor- 
rect to say that the politicians of the 


state hardly took him seriously. He 
was simply another idealist who 
dreamed of reforming the world. He 
indulged in no personalities, pussy- 
footing, hedging, or in any of the 
customary political hocus-pocus. At 


the start he calmly stated the position 
that he held on aH of the important 
issues, and forcefully said what he 
intended to fight for. Almost at once 
he became the leader of the youth 
and liberal forces of New Hampshire, 
winning the office of governor by his 
sincerity, and the fearlessness which 
he showed in frankly outlining the 
issues. 


He ran on a platform avowedly 
idealistic and. then surprised the poli- 
ticians by wholly reorganizing the 
finances of the state, placing the 
state’s business on a thoroughly effi- 
cient basis, and in the first session of 
the Legislature accomplishing more 
in the way of far-sighted, construc- 
tive legislation than is. ordinarily 
achieved by older governors in several 
sessions. 


Throughout his publie life he has 
shown particular interest in legisla- 
tion for the benefit of labor, education, 
public health, and agriculture. He is 
firmly convinced that in an age of 
publicity the people of New Hamp- 
shire should do a little judicious 
drum-beating for a state that has 
such great natural beauty and _ re- 
sources. For this reason he is thor- 
oughly in favor of the present move- 
New Hampshire. 


2 


Probably Governor Winant would 
be far more widely known if he 
thought more in terms of headlines 
and tricky phrases. It is character- 
istic of him to say and do nothing 
spectacular. He has the natural re- 
serve of the New Englander, who 
hates to be a leader of parades, or a 
speaker at public occasions. But while 
he served in the Legislature he ac- 
quired a reputation for being one of 
the real thinkers, a man who gave 
serious consideration to every import- 
ant subject before making up his 
mind. Once he had concluded that 
an issue was worth fighting for, how- 
ever, he would be found in the midst 
of the battle. 

An idealist, but a practical, fighting 
one who does not care a whoop for 
traditional political methods, he is 
standing on his record of achievement 
now, neglecting to campaign for the 
September primary although at that 
time he intends to break an ancient 
New Hampshire precedent by running 
for a second term of office. He is 
never afraid to say precisely what he 
thinks if there is anything to be gain- 
ed by it. For this reason he wins the 
respect of all reporters. Some lament 
that he does not furnish more verbal 
fireworks, but none regret the chance 
to be friends with a politician who is 
sincere, straight-forward and fearless. 


The newspaper men will find. in New 
Hampshire’s governor, a man who is 
kindly, quiet, sincere and unassuming. 
To be sure he has a reputation of 
sometimes being a little late to ap- 
pointments, but this, too, is char- 
acteristic of a hard working executive 
who wants to meet everybody who 
wants to meet him, but who has a 
habit of getting so absorbed in a con- 
versation that he forgets to look at the 
wrist watch which he brought back 
from France. 


A party of 150 leading citizens 


of Florida is also to visit New 
Mngland this summer, and has ac- 
cepted Governor Winant’s invitation 


to spend part. of their time in “The 
Land of Scenic Splendor.” 
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DEMONSTRATION HOME 
BUILT BY DAILY RECORD 
AT EFFINGHAM, ILLINOIS 


A great piece of public service work, 
something really worth while, is being 
done in a big way at Effingham, IIl., 
by the Effingham Daily Record which 
is building and will have ready for 
epening soon a specially designed Eng- 
lish Colonial style, brick, ten room 
Permanent Demonstration Home 
which will be used continuously as a 
permanent Woman’s Department of 
the Record for demonstration pur- 
poses of every nature pertaining to 
home building and home making. 

The Daily Record will serve the 
entire section from Champaign to 
Carbondale on the north and south, 
and from Terre Haute to Hast St. 
Louis on the east and west with their 
Permanent Demonstration Home, 
which will be open to the public, 
women’s clubs, home economics de- 
partments of schools and kindred or- 
ganizations. 

The Record’s Permanent Demonstra- 
tion Home will be ideally equipped in 
every respect and will show every- 
thing pertaining to the home and its 
operation under the most favorable 
conditions, where, in addition to the 
demonstrations and other information, 
a woman can come and try out in her 
own way any of the equipment or 
anything else about the place so that 
she will positively know how she 
could get along with any of the same 
or similar equipment or other things, 
and how she could adapt any of the 
information or service to her own 
use. Editor LeCrone announces that 
it will be the only permanent demon- 
stration home in the United States 
with a continuous program open to the 
public, owned and operated by a daily 
newspaper. 

The Effingham Daily Record will 
be of inestimable service to the peo- 
ple of all central and south Illinois by 
giving them in a practical manner 


through actual demonstrations under 
ideal condition and through other aids 
the information they need and- want. 
The Home will bring them in personal 
touch with the better, more material 
things which make a home a reality, 
by bringing all these things to them 
far removed from any sales talk, giv- 
ing them a real service that will show 
them the need of all these better 
things while they are necessarily in a 
receptive frame of mind. ie 

The Effingham Daily Record is one 
of the oldest, largest and most success- 
ful daily papers in the south-central 
part of Illinois. Byron K. LeCrone is 
the manager. 


The Record’s Permanent Demonstra- | 


tion Home is located in one of the 
main residential section of Effingham, 
“The Heart of the United States,” 
directly on the Illinois state paved 
Route No. 11, the Old National Road, 
which is the only paved trans-conti- 
nental ocean-to-ocean highway in the 
United States open to traffic the year 
round and over which practically 5,000 


tourists’ autos pass every day in the 


year. , 
The cost of the Record’s Permanent 


Demonstration Home, it is estimated, | 


will be between $25,000 and $30,000. 


Consolidation in Nebraska 


Smith Center, Kansas, has become a 
one paper town, due to the purchase 
of the plant and business of the Smith 
County Journal by the Smith County 
Pioneer. Bert Headley is editor of 


the Pioneer, and the Journal has been | 


owned and operated for the last three 
years by M. E. Jones and Ross HE. 
Busenbark. 


Elected as Secretary-Treasurer 


Walter E. Hoots, circulation man- 
ager of the Qunicy (Illinois) Whig- 
Journal known to our readers through 
his page of “Circulation Views and 
News”, was elected secretary-treas- 
urer of the Central States Circulation 
Managers’ Association at its recent 
meeting in Chicago. 


ASSO BES 


Permanent Demonstration Home of the Effingham (III.) Daily Record 


SRLS 


| 
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CALIFORNIA “OUT-DOING”’ 
SELF TO ENTERTAIN ALL 
VISITING N. E. A. EDITORS 


California has never made such ef- 
forts to perfect plans of entertainment 
as it is making for the entertainment 
of delegates who attend the National 
Editorial Association meeting in Los 


FRANK M. KEFFER 
President Southern California 
Editorial Association | 


Angeles, June 30—July 2, according to 
a statement made to the United States 
Publisher by Timothy Brownhill, 
executive member of the Southern 
California Editorial Association. From 
the time the editors and their wives 
eross the border of California until 
' they leave, after a two-week’s tour of 
the State, they will be the guests of 
California. 


“Space is too short to tell you of 
the many interesting and beautiful 
things the visiting scribes and their 
families ‘will see in the Golden State”, 
says Mr. Brownhill; “the wonderful 
bathing beaches will be at their best 
in July, and will be alive with Cali- 
fornia’s fairest and most beautiful 
bathing beauties; then there will be 
many auto tours over some of Amer- 
ica’s finest boulevards, through the 
world’s finest orange, lemon, avocado 
and -walnut groves—a_ sub-tropical 
grandeur and beauty unexcelled and 
unequalled in all the rest of the 
world.” 


Great plans are also being worked 
out for the entertainment of the N. E. 
A. in film land where the visitors. will 
be guests of the world’s leading movie 
producers and their stars for an en- 
tire day. Here one will see the in- 
side secrets of the most famous cine- 
mas in their making—and will, in all 
probability, have an actual part in 
making a picture that will be shown 
in his home town, as. well as in all 
the rest of the worth while towns of 
the civilized world. 

For those who love quaint and his- 
toric things the old missions will hold 
a special appeal. For those enjoying 
entertainment of a lighter vein there 


will be boat riding, swimming, danc- 
ing, golf, musical comedy and many 
other forms of entertainment. 


Then there will be breakfasts, 
lunches, dinners, banquets, possibly 
a banquet with the Millionaire Club 
of Los Angeles; from the time the 
N. E. A. crosses the line into Cali- 
fornia until it crosses the border on 
its way home the plan is not to let 
the scribes spend a cent that can be 
avoided. 


Walnut growers, orange and lemon 
growers,  avocado.and other fruit 
growers are. also to take a hand in 
the entertainment of.the editors and 
their wives as will be evidenced in 
the many souvenirs that are being 
prepared for distribution. Then there 
are the chambers of commerce and 
boards of trade. Up and down the 
thousand miles of sunny California 
and from the Pacific to the border 
lines of adjoining states every city is 
vieing with the others to extend a 
never-to-be-forgotten welcome to the 
national quill pushers. 

President Frank M. Keffer, Business 
Manager Ben H. Read, Chairman 
Justus Craemer, and Hxecutive Mem- 
ber Timothy Brownhill, of the South- 
ern California Editorial Association, 
assisted by Secretary Arthur G. 
Arnoll of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, Morris Rathbun of the 
Automobile Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Governor Friend W. Richard- 
son, president of the California Press 
Association, Oran King, secretary of 
the northern association, Past Presi- 
dent Col. J. P. Baumgartner of the 
National Editorial Association, editor 
of the Santa Ana Register, and many 
others prominent in newspaper and 
civic affairs of the State, are working 
with might and main to break all 
records in the entertainment of the 
National Editorial Association when 
it arrives within its borders June 
28th, of this year. 

“Those who know will tell you 
that never in its history has Cali- 
fornia put forth such strenuous ef- 
forts as it is now in its program for 
the reception of the Nation’s leading 
and most influential citizenry,’ de- 
clares Timothy Brownhill. 

The proposed itinerary within the 
state is as follows: 

PROPOSED ITINERARY 

Monday, June 28th. Arrive El Cen- 
tro 6:30 A.M.—Breakfast, guests of 
Associated Chambers of Commerce 
Imperial Valley. Spend 3 hours. Ar- 
rive San Diego 3:30 P. M.—Guests San 
Diego’ Chamber of Commerce after- 
noon and evening with banquet. Leave 
on sleepers during night. 

Tuesday, June 29th. Arrive in 
Orange County for breakfast. Spend 
day in Orange county, departing in 
time to reach Los Angeles for night. 

Wednesday, June 30th. Convention. 
Luncheon guests of Los Angeles Coun- 
ty. Adjourn 3:30 or 4 o’clock for 
Beyetly Hills. Guests of Beverly Hills 
Chamber of Commerce for dinner and 
evening preceded by visit to Santa 
Monica, - 

“Thursday, July 1st. Convention. 
Luncheon guests of Auto Club. Ad- 
jourh 3:30 or 4 o’clock. Take buses 
through Glendale to Pasadena. Guests 
of Pasadena Chamber of Commerce 
dinner and evening. 

Friday, July 2nd. Convention. 
Luncheon guests of Los Angeles pub- 
lishers. Adjourn 3:30 or 4 o’clock. 


Take busses San Fernando Valley. 
Guests dinner and evening. 

Saturday, July 3rd. Old Home State 
Reunion at Park. Auspices Federated 
States Societies. 

Sunday, July 4th. Free Day. 

Monday, July 5th. San Gabriel 
Valley Day. Guests San Gabriel Val- 
ley Chamber of Commerce. 

Tuesday, July 6th. Motion Picture 
Day. 


JUSTUS F. CRAEMER 


Editor, News. Chairman Committee. 


Orange, Calif. 


Wednesday, July 7th. Guests Los 


Angeles Real Estate Men for ttrip 


through harbor, ending Long Beach 
about 2:30. Guests of Long Beach 
for afternoon, dinner and evening. 


Thursday, July 8th. Trolley Trip 
Riverside for lunch. Redlands after- 
noon. Dinner joint auspices Redlands 
and San Bernardino. 


Friday, July 9th. Catalina Island. 


Saturday, July 10th. Leave for 
Santa Barbara. Ventura enroute. 
Afternoon and night at Santa Bar- 
bara. 


Sunday July 11. Monterery, Santa 
Cruz and the Santa Clara Valley, ar- 
riving San Francisco at night, which 
will be headquarters for several days 
following. 


Monday, July 12. Seeing San Fran- 


cisco, its wonderful park system, 
Chinatown, etc. 

Tuesday, July 13. Oakland and 
Berkeley. 


Wednesday, July 14. Visiting north- 
ern counties, Luther Burbank and 
Jack London homes. 

Thursday, July 15. San Francisco, 
Pensula and Stanford University. 


Better Government Features 


Apparently the readers of the Cam- 
bridge (Mass.) Tribune like the ‘“Bet- 
ter Government Features” published 
each week by that paper, for the issue 
of March 13th contained the eightieth 
article of this nature. ‘Description of 
various cities throughout the United 
States, accompanied by pictures of 
some of their public buildings, are 
presented, over a page being given to 
many of the articles, 
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SHOP PROBLEMS FEATURE 
LOS ANGELES N.E.A. MEET 
MANY PRACTICAL TOPICS 


President Frank Edgecombe _of 
Geneva, Nebraska, who is arranging 
the program for the Forty-first annual 
convention, to be held at the Alex- 
andria Hotel, June 30th, July 1st and 
29nd, announces that it will be a de- 
parture from the usual character. 
The change will be that an entire ses- 
sion is to be devoted to shop problems 
in the form of a question box which 
will be in charge of Past President 
George M. Marble of Fort Seott, Kan- 
sas. Mr. Marble is one of the most 
successful publishers in the country 
and knows the game in every partic- 
ular. He has had the experience of 
standing at the case, of operating a 
linotype, editing a daily paper and 
acting as business manager of a suc- 
cessful printing office. Publishers 
who are interested in this shop talk 
discussion are requested to write their 
ideas to Mr. Marble that he may be 
ready to answer their problems or 
select men who can do So. 


At'-the opening session Governor 
Friend Richardson, himself a country 
publisher, will welcome the editors 
to the State. There will also be a 
welcome from the mayor of the city, 
the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the president of the South- 
ern California Editorial Association. 
President Edgecombe will respond. 


Probably the most interesting fea- 
ture of the first session will be the 
awarding of the Virginia Chests by 
Hon. Harry Byrd, Governor of Vir- 
geinia, and editor of the Evening Star 
at Winchester, Virginia. These chests 
are marvelous in their construction 
and will contain the treasures of the 
Old Colony State. They are to be fur- 
nished’ by the Virginia State Chamber 
of Commerce, the Richmond Chamber 
of Commerce, the city of Altavista, 
the city of Fredericks and the south- 
ern part of the state. These prizes 
range in value from $500 to $250 each. 
Three other prizes are also to be 
awarded in the membership contest, 
the advertising services of the West- 
ern Newspaper Union, the Bonnet- 
Brown Corporation and Myer Both 
Company, all of Chicago. The first 
prize will be awarded to Timothy 
Brownhill of Puente, California; the 
second to Mrs. R. C. Anzer of Union 
City, New Jersey; the third to Her- 
man Roe, Northfield, Minnesota; fourth 
place to W. G. Hower, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania; fifth place to Ole 
Buck, Harvard, Nebraska; sixth place 
to Paul Goddard, Washington, Illinois; 
seventh to R. H. Pritchard, Weston, 
West Virginia, and the last to Wallace 
Odell, Tarrytown, New York. 


Besides the membership awards will 
be the presentation of the trophies 
for the best editorial page, greatest 
community service, best front page 
and best weekly newspaper. The 
prizes for these various contests are 
to be furnished by the Inland Printer, 
Chicago; the Editor and Publisher, 
New York; the American Printer, New 
York, and by President Edgecombe of 
the Signal, Geneva, Nebraska. There 
will be still another award, a beauti- 
ful trophy offered by the Bonnet- 
Brown Corporation for the paper 
which shows the greatest progress in 


TIMOTHY BROWNHILL 
Puente, California 
Winner of First Prize in 
Membership Contest 


advertising during the past year—in 
lineage, typographical quality and at- 
tractiveness. The prize in this con- 
test, which is still open to entries, is a 
silver cup surmounted by the figure of 
“Victory”. It stands almost three 
feet in height with a width of twelve 
inches. The contest conditions are as 
follows: 


Contest “Conditions” 


Contestants must be members of 
the National Editorial Association in 
good standing. 


Competing newspapers must sub- 
mit: A sworn statement showing 
comparative Advertising for the years 
1924 and 1925; also sample advertise- 
ments of any size but covering a 
series of the same or similar lines of 
business for two years. It is these 
specimens that will be judged for the 
improvement that a newspaper has 
made in the quality of its local Ad- 
vertising. 


ARTHUR G. ARNOLL 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce 
Los Angeles, California 


-consideration. 
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A point system will be employed in 
making the award on this basis: At- 
tractiveness of layouts and _ illustra- 
tions—20 points. Attractiveness of 
typography—type selection, rule work, 
cut placing, etc.—20 points. Attention- 
getting value of copy and its appeal 
—20 points. Greatest percentage of 
increase in advertising lineage during 
1925 over 1924—40 points. 


Trophy will become permanent prop- 
erty of the newspaper winning it three 
times in succession. 


Contest closes June Ist, 1926. 


Submit the samples, together with 
your sworn statement of lineage, to 
H. C. Hotaling, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, 131 East 
Sixth Street, St. Paul, Minnesota—not 
later than June 1, 1926. Your spec- 
imens will be well taken care of and, 
at the proper time, turned over to the 
judges for decision. 

The program is still in the making 
but among those who will participate 
are Will Hayes, former Postmaster 
General, now the leading figure in 
the movie interests of America. John 
E. Allen, of the Linotype News, New 
York, will give an illustrated talk on 
the ‘Physical Appearance of a News- 
paper”. Prof. Buford Brown of the 
Leland Stanford University School of 
Journalism will tell what schools of 


journalism are accomplishing for 
weekly newspapers. Harvey Ingham, 
of the Register and Tribune, Des 


Moines, Iowa, will discuss “The Big 
Issue”. J. S. Hubbard, Field Manager 
of the Missouri Press Association, Co- 


lumbia, Missouri, will have for his 
topic, “The Field Manager Plan’. 
Byron Norell, of the News, Ada, 


Oklahoma, will talk on the “Weekly 
Paper.” Edwin Bemis, Littleton, Col- 
orado, will tell of the results 
of “Studying Advertising in High 
Schools.” Past President Brimble- 
com, of Newton, Massachusetts, 
will give a “Symposium on Prohibi- 
tion”. There will be two women on 
the program, Miss Marian Clifford, of 
the Daily Republican, Pottsville, Penn- 
sylvania, will speak on ‘‘Woman’s Op- 
portunity in the Newspaper Field’; — 
Mrs. Blanche K. Lord, Minneapolis, 
Past President of the Second District 
Editorial Association of Minnesota, 
will give “Ideas of a Country News: 
paperwoman”. The envelope question 
is also to be discussed by some prom- 
inent publisher yet to be named. This 
legislation is of such importance that 
the matter is to be given very serious 
There may also be a 
surprise in the presence of a repre- 
sentative of a leading advertising 
agent who handles a lot of business 
that goes to country newspapers. He 
may tell them how their co-operation 
in handling business in a uniform way 
will probably bring them more busi- 
ness. 

Each day of the convention the local 
committees at Los Angeles will fur- 
nish local entertainment. The ‘Movie 
Day” of itself will be worth the entire 
trip, judging by some of the informa- 
tion which has reached headquarters 
from the west. It may include a din- 
ner at Cocoanut Grove, the elaborate 
and almost indescribable dining room 
at the Ambassador Hotel. There will 
also be the reports of the officers and 
the various committees including the 
legislative and advertising sections. 
J. C. Latimer, of New York City, will — 
tell of the plans for the World’s Press 
Congress, at Geneva, Switzerland. 


j : 


| 
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Actual reservations for the Cali- 
fornia convention of the National Ed- 
itorial Association have already been 
received indicating that the special 
out of Chicago will carry one of the 
largest parties that has ever made the 
trip to the Pacific Coast. It is quite 
apparent at this time that a second 
section will have to be arranged for 
as the available space out of a-train 
of fifteen cars is at this writing but 
five lower berths, one drawing room 
and two compartments. Over a hun- 
dred persons who have made tentative 
reservations are still to be provided 
for; hence, the importance of coming 
to definite conclusions in the next few 
weeks as additional cars are not easily 
available. 


Secretary Hotaling has advices for 
entertainment for the party in Minne- 
apolis, Omaha, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Liberal and Hutchinson, Kansas; El 
Paso, Texas; Juarez, Mexico, and El 
Centro, California, enroute. All of 
these committees will have to be no- 
tified as to the number in the party; 
hence, the imporance of completing 
the reservations. 

It is the desire of the officers to 
take care of every publisher who 
wishes to make the trip to California. 
California committees have placed no 
limit on the numbers they will care 
for but they must know how many 
are to be expected that suitable ar- 
rangements may be provided. For in- 
stance, the directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce at Burbank announce 
the organization of a Scribes Club, an 
off-shoot of the Greater San Fernando 
Valley Association, whose sole mission 
in life will be to see that those at- 
tending the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation at Los Angeles have a good time 
and secure reliable information. The 
‘Scribes Club has a wonderful program 
mapped out, has a membership of be- 


tween four and five hundred, and dur- 


ing the convention members of the 
Club will be attired in the costume of 
Spanish Dons. These Scribes will be 
at the beck and call of the visitors 
from the time they set foot on Cal- 
ifornia soil until they are ready to 
depart for their several homes. The 
Van Nuys High School band has been 
engaged for the entire session of the 
convention. Members of this band 
will wear similar uniforms to those 
of the Scribes and will meet the in- 
coming trains. A real worth while 
souvenir of the San Fernando Valley 
is to be given to each member of the 
party. In addition to this each visit- 
ing editor will on the morning of July 
2nd find in his room a_ beautiful 
bouquet of flowers, a compliment from 
these Scribes. 

Every day of the Editorial Asso- 
ciation’s stay in California will be 
a revelation. There will be many 
Surprises. The banquets, luncheons 
and dinners will be of every sort. 
There will be a movie day the 
like of which has never been witness- 
ed. Battleships in all their array will 
be on duty at San Diego. Orange Coun- 
.ty is preparing to allow each of the 
entire party to pick oranges for him- 
self and to bathe in the old Pacific. 
There will be an opportunity to visit the 
old Missions. In and out of Los Angeles 
for ten days and in and out of San 
Francisco for five days will furnish 
the most delightful entertainment 
with the least amount of care and 
‘effort that has been arranged for any 


editorial party. Each night every one 


ill be back in his own room with all 
odern conveniences. 


MRS. ANN ANZER 
Union City, New Jersey 


Winner of Second Prize in 
Membership Contest 


Fire in Indiana Office 


A loss of several hundred dollars 
was sustained by the Enterprise Press 
Company, publishers of the Commun- 
ity Spectator at Eaton, Ind., April 5, 
when an explosion in a stove threw 
embers on an oil soaked table where 
ink was kept and a dry table upon 
which printed matter was lying, start- 
ing a fire that damaged the pressroom 
and bindery. Smoke, water, heat and 
the chemical used also did much dam- 
age to other portions of the plant 
Frank A. Parratt, the editor, was 
forced to omit publication one week 
but moved the equipment to another 
building and resumed publication the 
following week. The Enterprise Com- 
pany did not own the building. 


HERMAN ROE 


Editor News, Northfield, Minn. 


Winner of Third Prize in 
Membership Contest 


‘storm devastated 
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CONSTRUCTIVE BUILDING 
IS JOB FOR NEWSPAPERS 
SAYS THOS. J. HAMILTON 


“Newspapers particularly should 
pull together in building up a com- 
munity. While it is natural that 
they will have minor controversies 
themselves, they should always have 
the attitude of contemporaries rather 
than competitors, with the good of 
the city their first consideration.” 
Thomas J. Hamilton, president and 
editor of the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, 
the oldest newspaper in the south, told 
the above to a reporter in Miami, 
Fla., where he recently spent his first 
vacation in five years. In support of 
his belief that “loyalty to one’s city 
is one of the most admirable virtues 
a man can have,” Mr. Hamilton said: 


“One thing I learned during my 
twenty years experience as a newspa- 
per man is that nothing is gained by 
trying to reform the world. It doesn’t 
do any good and the only practical 
method of reformation is to try to 
build along constructive lines. Con- 
fidence and enthusiasm are what build 
cities. A man who doesn’t believe in 
his home community should leave it 
and go where he will be an asset 
rather than a liability.” 


Mr. Hamilton’s ambition to own 
the Chronicle was fired when he re- 
ported his first story for the paper 
as a boy of 12. He was then residing 
on his father’s farm and a heavy hail 
the crops. Seeing 
his story in the paper gave him the 
thrill that comes but once, he said. 


The editor told of making his 
greatest journalism error when, as a 
freshman at Mercer College, he was to 
cover only school activities for the 
Chronicle. One evening he reported 
a physician’s address at a medical 
convention; an address which was 
5,000 words long and of interest only 
to the few. He wired a copy of the 
entire speech to the paper and a reply 
came, reprimanding him for his waste- 
fulness, and telling him that the pa- 
per already had a copy of the address 
left there by the physician himself. 


OREGON EDITORS MEET 
JUNE 18-19, PRINEVILLE 


June 18, members of the Oregon 
State Editorial Association will gather 
at Prineville, Ore., for a two-day ses- 
sion of business, addresses and round 
table discussions. Among speakers at 
the meeting will be Dr. C. A. Prosser, 
head of the Dunwoody Institute for 
Boys at Minneapolis, who will tell the 
editors how newspapers can help solve 
boys’ problems; Luke S. May, crim- 


_ inologist of Seattle; Nathan Eckstein, 


Seattle business man; Lewis A. Mc- 
Arthur, of the Oregon geographical 
board, and Marshall N. Dana, asso- 
ciate editor of the Portland (Oregon) 
Journal. R. H. Jonas, publisher of 
the Central Oregonian, is chairman of 
the arrangements. He announces that 
editors will be expected to use bron- 
chos for transportation to and from 
a large ranch near Prineville where 
they will have breakfast the second 
day of the meeting. 

A. L. Mallery, of Tillamook, is presi- 
dent and Hal E. Hoss, of Oregon City, 
is secretary. 
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MRS. H. C. HOTALING 
Manager Enterprise 
Mapleton, Minn. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Calendar 

June 2-4—Alabama Press : Association, 
annual meeting, at Auburn. 

June 4—Finals in National Oratorical 
Contest in charge of American Pub- 
lishers’ Committee, Frank B. Noyes, 
Washington Star, chairman. 

June 8-10—Interstate Circulation Man- 
agers’ Association, at Philadelphia. 

June 10-12—Texas Press Association, 
annual meeting, at San Antonio, fol- 
lowed by tour. 

June 11-183—Outing of the Massachu- 
setts Press Association, Cape Cod. 

June 18-19—Oregon State Editorial As- 
sociation, at Prineville. 

June 18-20—Summer meeting of the 
Utah Press Association, at Tooele. 

June 19-24—Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World,.at Philadelphia. 

June 24-26—Kentucky Press Associa- 
tion, at Pineville. 

June 30-July 2—National Editorial As- 
sociation, at Los Angeles. 


When the North Carolina Press As- 
sociation meets at Hickory, on July 
21, 22 and 23, for its annual conven- 
tion, one day will be given over to a 
trip to Blowing Rock. Plans for the 
convention were made on April 16, by 
the mémbers of the executive com- 
mittee, meeting at Charlotte. 

Nearly 50 members of the Ohio Cir- 
culation Managers’ Association took 
part in the recent ninth annual con- 
vention of the association at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. The managers discussed, 
informally, many topics concerning 
building circulation, premiums, routes, 
co-operation of related departments of 
the paper. 

The vacaneies created by the resig- 
nation of Henry F. Lake, Jr., of Gun- 
nison, Col., and A. L. Perry of Hotch- 
kiss, Col., from the executive commit- 
tee of the Colorado Editorial Associa- 
tion have been filled by the appoint- 
ment of M. Emory Watts of the Delta 
(Col.) Tribune and’ R. B. Spencer of 
the Fort Morgan (Col.) Times. 


VIRGINIA CONVENTION 
STORY PRIZE WINNERS 


When fifty editors of the wide 
awake type that goes to N. E. A. con- 
ventions enter their stories of the tour 
of a state such as Virginia in a con- 
test, it takes an exceptionally good 
ene to land the first or second prize. 
For that reason it is debatable wheth- 
er the winning of a prize or the honor 
of being a winner is the greater cause 
for congratulations. The Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce was ‘re- 
sponsible for the contest and .Mrs. 
H.-C: -Hotaling, of the Blue” Barth 
County Enterprise, Mapleton, Minn., 
wife of the field secretary of the 
N. E. A., won first prize and E. H. 
Childress, editor of the Wayne County 
Press, at Fairfield, Ill., second. Hon- 
orable mention was made of. the 
stories of Mrs. J. W. Kayser, of 
Chickasha, Oklahoma, and Irwin Funk, 
of the Arkansas Democrat, at Rogers, 
Arkansas. 

Judges in the contest were Dr. Wil- 
son Gee, of the University News, Uni- 
versity, Virginia; J. P. Fishburn, edi- 
tor of the Times and the’ World, 
Roanoke, and R. F. Nelson, of the 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, 
the latter acting for Dr. Douglas S. 
Freeman, of the Richmond News 
Leader, who is out of the country. 

Mrs. H. C. Hotaling published Her 
story in book form following the con- 
vention, with the title, “Carry Me 
Back to Ol’ Virginia.” She is a lady 
especially well qualified to be an edi- 
tor’s wife and an editor in fact, which 
position has fallen to her lot since 
the election of her husband to the 
field secretaryship of the N. E. A. 
Though a native of Wisconsin, she is 
a.graduate of the Normal School at 
Mankato, -Minn., being engaged in 
teaching prior to her marriage. She 
has done a good deal of writing for 
the press, among her productions 
worthy of mention being the Minne- 
sota Canoe Book. She is an excellent 
speaker, is a past-president of the 
Minnesota Rebecca Assembly, a past- 
matron of the Eastern Star, has been 
active in W. C. T. U. work, and is 
prominently identified with child wel- 
fare work. She has attended prac- 
tically all of the N. E. A. meetings 
for the last 25 years. shes 

EK. H. Childress, winner of the sec- 
ond prize, has received high praise for 
articles he has published in the past 
descriptive of N. E. A. convention 
trips. He has been editor of the 
Wayne County Press for the past 22 
years, the paper having entered upon 
its sixtieth. year January 1 of this 
year. For several years he has been 
treasurer of the Illinois Press Associa- 
tion. While his paper has had many 
excellent features, one of the most 
outstanding has been the “Pink Press” 
edition, an annual issue containing let- 
ters from many former residents, to- 
gether with halftones of some. This 
feature has been continued for thirty- 
seven years, growing more interesting 
every year. 


Marceline Herald Steps Ahead. 


The Marceline (Mo.) Herald has 
taken a forward step by installing a 
new linotype. Harry C. Webster is 
the editor and owner of the Herald. 
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E. H. CHILDRESS 
Editor Wayne County Press 
Fairfield, Illinois 


GEORGIA EDITORS ARE 
BACK FROM HAVANA TRIP 


The annual winter frolic of the 
Georgia Press Association took mem- 


_bers this year to Havana, Cuba. Editors 


gathered at Valdosta, Ga., April 21 for 
a business meeting. Addresses were 
given by “Pat” Griffin, of the Bain- 
bridge Searchlight, and former Gover- 
nor Chase Osborn of Michigan, now of 
Worth County, Georgia. Ernest Camp, 
of the Monroe Tribune, presided over 
the meeting. After Mr. Griffin’s ad- 
dress, in which he urged that the as- 
sociation give its indorsement to the 
Cummins Bill, regarding Government 
competition in printing envelopes, W. 
Trox Bankston moved the ‘indorse- 
ment. The. membership .passed the 
resolution. Hon. Mr. Osborn was intro- 
duced by Charlie Brown, editor of the 
Cordele Dispatch. The rest.of the 


day was taken up with entertainment — 


for the. editors. 


At 10 o’clock that night guests left 
for Tampa from where they sailed for 
Cuba for a four-day tour. Upon ar- 
rival at Havana, the visitors were 
received at the city hall by D. Louis 


Carmona, secretary to the mayor, who 


presented them with the keys of the 


city. Before leaving Havana, Gerardo — 
Machado, Cuban president, received — 


the visitors in the Gort Palace. 
The annual meeting of the associa- 


tion will be heid at Louisville, Ga., — 
August 9-11, with, side trips to Waynes- — 
boro and Augusta, Ga., and Asheville, — 


INC 


Illinoisan Likes Florida 


John Prout, 
paperman, 


sentative. 


former Illinois news- — 
is enjoying his work in ~ 
Florida as a Coral Gables sales repre- — 
He is planning to visit his — 


old home town, St. Francisville, Tl, 


for a few weeks this summer. 


have been of much 
many friends: 


He® © 
recently contributed an article to the & 
St. Francisville Times which must ~ 
interest to his 


; m 
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NEW MINNESOTA FIELD 
SECRETARY HAILS FROM 
A FAMILY OF PRINTERS 


Sam S. Haislet, who was recently 
made field secretary of the Minnesota 
Editorial Asosciation, was born into 
the newspaper and printing game, on 
September 28, 1878. His father, Sam 
S. Haislet, and two brothers, George W. 
and Frank M., were pioneers in news- 
paper work in eastern Iowa. 

father, and his uncle, George W., 
learned the trade as apprentices to the 
publisher of the Dubuque (Iowa) Tele- 
graph, and in 1856 launched their first 
newspaper at McGregor, Iowa. Sep- 
arating afterwards, they owned news- 
papers in other Iowa towns. 

Sam S. Haislet, Sr., moved to Minne- 
sota in 1880, establishing the first 
newspaper at Heron Lake, the Heron 
Lake Guardian. In 1883 he moved to 
Adrian, where he _ established the 
Adrian Guardian, which he edited un- 
til 1900, when failing health caused 
his retirement. 

Sam S. Haislet, Jr., learned his trade 
in the office of the Adrian Guardian 

under the direction of his father. At 
the age of 16 he left home and traveled 
through the central west, working on 
weeklies, dailies, and in job printing 
houses for two years. At 18 he took 
charge of the Heron Lake Times for 
John S. Woolstencroft, which he di- 
rected for three years. Then he re- 
turned to Adrian, where he edited the 
Guardian until the spring of 1901. 
In th fall of 1901 he went to Red 

Lake Falls with John H. King, later 


His © 


SAM. S. HAISLET 
New Field Secretary 
Minnesota Editorial Association 
St. Paul, Minn. 


state librarian under Gov. John A. 
Johnson, taking charge of the Red 
Lake Courier as mechanical superin- 
tendent. In 1903 he became editor 
and manager of the Red Lake Falls 
Gazette, with which he remained until 
1907, when the paper was sold to Mr. 
King, who combined the Gazette and 
Courier. Mr. Haislet was retained as 


manager for Mr. King, who. had then 
become state librarian. 

After a brief service for a large 
printing concern in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Mr. Haislet answered the call of the 
north and went to North Dakota 
where for eight years he edited and 
managed small town newspapers at 
Fordville and Lankin. In 1917 he 
joined the staff of the Western News- 
paper Union which he has served con- 
tinuously since, having been connected 
with the Minneapolis office for the 
most part since 1920. 


Mr. Haislet’s connection with the 
various newspapers and his service 
for the Western Newspaper Union 
have given him a wide acquaintance 
with newspaper publishers and print- 
ers in the northwest. He was born 
into the work and has grown up with 
it and his study and experience should 
be invaluable to the Minnesota HEdito- 
rial association. 


Mr. Haislet began the duties of his 
position on May 1.. While he will have 
his headquarters in Minneapolis, in 
the New Nicollet Hotel Building, he 
plans on traveling over the entire 
state this summer, by auto. Four of 
the famous makes of large automo- 
biles are vying with one another, it 
is reported, for the honor of present- 
ing the Minnesota Editorial Associa- 
tion with a special six-cylinder coupe 
for the exclusive use of its field secre- 
tary. Field Secretary Haislet starts 
out with adequate financial guarantees 
and the brightest of prospects. The 
Association he represents is one of 
the most active in the entire nation 
as well as one of the largest in mem- 
bership. 
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HAROLD E. LATHROP, Manager 
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BAPTIST EDITOR TELLS 
OF ‘‘FRONT PAGESTUFF’”’ 


An editorial on “Front Page Stuff’ 
appeared recently in the Baptist Cou- 
rier, edited by Rev. Z. T. Cody, for- 
merly of Georgetown, Ky. The writer 
says: 

“There are those who deplore the 
fact that news of the greatest value 
does not always get on the front pages 
in our dailies; and these dailies are 
constantly criticised for the degenerate 
prominence they give to evil news. 
Another point of view needs to be 
taken of this question. 


“The value of news does not depend 
altogether on the worthwhileness of 
the things involved in the news sto- 
ries, but very largely upon their ex- 
ceptionalness. A seasonable summer 
does not get on the front page, but a 
two-months’ drought is something to 
write about. A good winter in South 
Carolina is not news, but a Spell of 
zero weather is interesting. Does any 
one imagine that the newspapers are 
so perverted in their ideals as to 
value bad weather above good weather? 
They simply know that it is only ex- 
ceptional weather that gives a news 
story that any mortal man will read. 
If all the present editors were turned 
off and in their places good, pious, 
orthodox deacons were elected, the 
weather news would be handled exact- 
ly as it is now done. The same ap- 
plies to news about other things. The 
man who loves his neighbors would go 
a life-time without ever getting his 
picture on the front page, and the man 
who kills his neighbor would be sure 
to have this exceptional honor. News, 
to a large extent, is the exceptional 
thing, and it is not the..newspaper 
management that determines this to 
be true. It is written in the nature of 
things. 


“One of the strangest things in our 
public life is the incapacity of so many 
people to exercise any just estimate of 
‘front page stuff.’ Of course, we know 
that the exceptional evil is not all 
that gets prominence. (But we are 
writing only of ‘stuff? now.) We also 
know that there is a newspaper re- 
sponsibility in handling stories which 
involve the morals of the people. We 
have no desire to shield the vulnerable 
spots in our papers. But it is cer- 
tainly an evidence of poor intelligence 
to imagine that newspapers can create 
or destroy the value of news; and it 
is a perverted craving that itches for 
newspaper notoriety, and it is sheer 
obtuseness that imagines that ‘stuff’ 
that gets on the front page has desir- 
able advertisement.” 


BOYS BASEBALL ESSAY 
CONTEST IS POPULAR 


The NEA service, news feature or- 
ganization, in conjunction with asso- 
ciated newspapers throughout the 
country, has just closed a national 
contest designed to arouse the interest 
of: young base ball fans and their 
parents the country over. Boys of 
the land were asked to write letters 
telling who their favorite Big League 
stars were, and why. Edwin Mar- 
shall, a nine year old Springfield, Ill., 
lad, who chose Walter Johnson as his 
favorite star, was the winner in the 
American League contest, first win- 
ning the laurels in the contest spon- 
sored by the Springfield State Jour- 
nal, a morning daily in his home city. 
In the National League contest first 
place went to a thirteen year old 
Scranton, Pa., boy, Alfred Dorheim, 
who chose Rogers Hornsby, star bats- 
man and manager of the St. Louis 
Cardinals, who was the favorite Na- 
tional League hero of the boy fans. 


Trips to see Big League games, in 
which their chosen players featured, 
were the rewards. Hdwin Marshall 
was sent to Washington to see the 
opening game between Washington 
and the Philadelphia Athletics, and 
to present a huge silver loving cup 
to his idol, Walter Johnson, from boy 
fans of the country. In addition to 
starring in the preliminaries to the 
game and to sitting in the front row 
during the contest, he was taken about 
Washington on a sightseeing tour, 


Edwin Marshall, of Springfield, IIl., Winner of Baseball Contest for Best Essay 
on American League Player, Shaking Hands with Hon. Charles S. Deneen, 
Senator from Illinois, in Washington, D. C. The boys and girls of Illinois 
have always had a friend since Charles S. Deneen has been in public life. 
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was a guest at the exclusive May- 


fair Hotel and posed for news photo- — 


graphers and for the movie camera 
men. The first lap of the trip was 
made without an escort. At Balti- 
more he was met by a representative 
of the NEA who constantly attended 
him during his Washington stay. For 
his reward Alfred Dornheim was 
given a trip to St. Louis to watch the 
opening play of the National League 
baseball race with Ed Kelly, sports 
editor of the Scranton Republican, 
which sponsored the contest in his 
home city, acting as guide on the trip. 


Massachusetts Civic Advertising | 


The State Chamber of Commerce of 
Massachusetts is prohibited from ad- 
vocating legislation enabling towns 
and cities to raise money, through 
taxation, for advertising their re- 
sources and facilities, as the result 
of a referendum recently submitted to 
its members. Although nineteen mem- 


ber organizations favored the appro- © 
priation of public funds for commun- — 


ity advertising, as against eighteen 
opposed to the system, the opposition 
won out since they command the most 
votes by virtue of having the largest 
membership. The referendum was 
taken because several cities and towns 
desired a general permissive act which 


would do away with the need for seek- — 


ing authorization by separately peti- 
tioning the legislature for individual 
bills. Gloucester is the only muni- 


cipality in the state which now has 
the right to appropriate and expend 
public funds for advertising. 


a 
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TWO SPECIAL TRAINS 
TO CARRY DELEGATES 
TO JUNE N. E. A. MEET 


Two special trains are being ar- 
ranged to carry delegates to Los 
Angeles to attend the National Edito- 
rial Association meeting, June 30 to 
July 2. One train will go by way of 
the Rock Island, leaving Chicago at 
6:30 p.m. Thursday, June 24, and stop- 
ping for entertainment at Kansas City, 
Mo.; Liberal and Hutchinson, Kan.; El 
Paso, Texas; Juarez, Mexico; El Cen- 
tro, San Diego and Orange County, 
Cal. The other will go via the Santa 
Fe, leaving Chicago at 11 p.m., Thurs- 
day, June 24, and stopping at Kansas 
City, Mo.; Newton and Dodge City, 
Kan.; Colorado Springs, Colo.; Lamy, 
Santa Fe and Albuquerque, N. M.; 
Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz., 
and Riverside, Cal. 

Though many delegates are going 
the Rock Island way which takes them 
as far south as Juarez, Mexico, many 
others are planning to take the Santa 
Fe route—the ridge way—which avoids 
considerable summer heat, because of 
- the high altitude of much of the coun- 
try traversed, and which gives them 
an opportunity to visit Pikes Peak 
and the Grand Canyon. 

Delegates on the latter route will 
arrive at Colorado Springs at 7:30 
o'clock on the morning of June 26 
and will not depart until 5:50 o’clock 
that evening. This stop will give 
ample time for a trip by the cog 
route or by automobile to Pikes Peak 
where the delegates will climb above 
a number of little lakes which never 
thaw and they can see Manitou and 
Colorado Springs lying, like Tom 
Thumb communities, thousands of feet 
below. And long before they pass the 
timber line, they will be glad of hav- 
ing had the opportunity of renting 
sheep-skin coats at the half-way house, 
to wear over their heaviest clothing. 
The delegates who make this trip by 
automobile will see what part man 
has played in making accessible to 
even the casual tourist this look-out 
upon the world—they will learn from 
their driver that the building of this 
road was undertaken and executed by 
aman who collects the tolls for the 
use of the road for some 20 years, 
after which the road becomes the prop- 
erty of the state. Because the Pikes 
Peak trip takes but half a day, there 


will be time for another trip—and 


there are many delightful ones from 
which to select. 

And Grand Canyon—the canyon, it- 
self, with its immensity of length and 
depth and its indescribable colors! 
Delegates will spend 12 hours in Grand 
Canyon National Park, leaving El 
Tovar Hotel at 9 a.m. for the Hopi 
House, the Lookout and Museum en- 
route to Hermit’s Rest.’ Returning to 
the hotel for luncheon, an afternoon 
trip can be made by automobile to 
Grand View and Desert View. Grand 
Canyon—about which the girl ex- 
claimed: “Ain’t it cute?” and her com- 
panion replied: “It’s grand!” is one 
of the greatest pleasure attractions of 
the trip. 

Both special trains will reach Los 
Angeles the evening of June 29, so 
delegates will get a good rest in hotel 
beds before the N. E. A. business ses- 
sion which convenes the next morn- 


ing, June 30. Alexandria Hotel will 
be convention headquarters. 

For the return trip the visitors will 
choose their route at the time of pur- 
chasing the original ticket, some re- 
turning east by way of Salt Lake City, 
the Royal Gorge and Denver and some 
by the way of Portland and the Cana- 
dian Rockies, via the Canadian Pacific. 
Many will remain for some time in 
California to take advantage of special 
priced excursions to the Yosemite Val- 
ley and other places of interest, and 
still others are planning to take the 
special N. HE. A. boat trip to Alaska. 

For detailed information and rail- 
road rates, see pages 24-25, this issue 
of The United States Publisher. 

These special trains will carry del- 
egates from Chicago to Los Angeles 
without change of train. Those who 
start on the Rock Island will go all 
the way to Los Angeles on. that train 
and those who start on the Santa Fe 
will make the entire trip to the con- 
vention city on its train. However, 
after the convention, but one special 
train will carry all the delegates on 
the tour of the State of California. 


APPOINTS G. 8. CHAPMAN 
AS PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 
FOR N. E. A. CONVENTION 


The press of the country will be in- 
terested to know that Gordon S. Chap- 
man, editor of the Progress, Sanders- 
ville, Georgia, has been appointed 
publicity director by President Frank 
O. Edgecombe of the National Edito- 
rial Association for the 1926 trip to 
California. 


Mr. Chapman has been engaged in 
writing local and feature stories for 
his publication for twenty years and 
has published five books on outings en- 
joyed by the N. HE. A. His long ex- 
perience in chronicling the daily fea- 
tures enjoyed by the Association pecul- 
iarly fits Mr. Chapman for the position 
that has been created by the president. 

The publicity director will furnish 
a daily story to the press during the 
trip. A mimeograph will be aboard 
the train and each night the stories 
will be printed and delivered next 
morning to those on the trip and will 
also be mailed to members who are 
not in the party. Aboard the train 
the mimeograph will be in the bag- 
gage car in charge of an experienced 
operator. Mr. Chapman will be as- 
signed a private office in which to 
do his work while traveling and there 
is a possibility of a private car being 
placed in the train for the publicity 
director and others who may wish to 
write daily stories. 

While the party is in Los Angeles 
the daily stories will be distributed 
from headquarters. President Edge- 
combe is to be congratulated on creat- 
ing the office of publicity director, for 
it will enable the press to have a 
closer contact with the N. E. A. and at 
the same time provide valuable pub- 
licity matter for cities and commu- 
nities to be visited. 


Governor Wallace R. Farrington, of 
Hawaii, who will be the “inspirational 
speaker” at the convention of the 
Pacific Coast Associated Advertising 
Clubs in San Francisco in July, was a 
guest of honor at a Governors’ Day 
meeting of the San Francisco Adver- 
tising Club, held recently. 


NEBRASKA STUDENTS 
REPORT TOURNAMENT 


Students in the School of Journal- 
ism of the University of Nebraska, at 
Lincoln, organized into a correspond- 
ence bureau to cover for home-town 
papers the sixteenth annual Nebraska 
high-school basketball tournament, 
March 11-18, sent to 271 Nebraska 
newspapers 181,000 words of copy. To 
262 country weeklies went 172,000 
words—more than two hundred aver- 
age columns and probably more copy 
than has ever been sent before from 
Lincoln on any one event. 

In covering games in twenty-two 
classes in which 339 teams competed 
in the world’s largest basketball tour- 
nament, the three upper classes of 
the School were organized into a copy- 
reading staff of 10 students and a re- 
porting staff of 73. The bureau work- 
ed night and day supplying copy with 
local interest to out-in-the-state pa- 
pers. 

Letters and telegrams from editors 
in appreciation of this service came 
in large numbers to the School and 
to the members of the correspondence 
staff. As fast as the papers arrived, 
the school gave the correspondents 
copies of their printed work. 

This total of 181,000 words is treble 
the amout sent by journalism stu- 
dents on the 1924 tournament (60,000 
words to 128 newspapers) and five 
times the amount they sent on the 
smaller 1925 tournament (37,000 
words to 62). 


Stories of 2,000 words or more went 
to 12 papers; from 1,000 to 1,900 
words to 42 papers. 


William F. Jones, ’27, McCook, 
heads the list of correspondents with 
stories totaling 10,200 words; second, 
Horace W. Gomon, ’27, Broken Bow, 
with 8,850; and third, Oscar Norling, 
28, Litchfield, 7,900. 

“The students responded handsome- 
ly to the call to action,” said Prof. M. 
M. Fogg, director of the School. “They 
turned out day and night to dispatch 
this job to serve the editors of the 
state and to give themselves a capital 
piece of experience in accurate, get- 
there reporting. They are very ap- 
preciative of the first-page display of 
their work under their names.” 


The assignment desk was in charge 
of Gayle C. Walker of the journalism 
faculty, and he and Professor Fogg 
took shifts in running the copy desk. 
In this they were assisted by ten up- 
per-class journalism students—Milli- 
cent Ginn, ’26, Nebraska City; Volta 
Torrey, ’26, Aurora; William Cejnar, 
727, Omaha; Julius Frandsen, ’27, Lin- 
coln; Elice Holvotchiner, ’27, Omaha; 
Kenneth Cook, ’27, Randolph Edward 
Morrow, ’27, Alliance; Arthur H. 
Sweet, ’27, Nebraska City; Fred Zim- 
mer, ’27, Sidney; and John A. Boyer, 
’27, Pawnee City. 


Like a Rainbow 

Like a rainbow, was the “Spring 
Opening” number of the Van Buren 
(Ind.) News-Hagle. At least four 
distinct colors were in the paper used, 
blue, red,. yellow and green, with a 
white sheet added for good measure. 
There were 20 pages to the issue alto- 
gether. The reader who failed to no- 
tice any difference in the News-Hagle 
of that issue, April 29th, must have 
been color blind. 


10 
GROWTH OF PRINTSHOP 


SHOWS LIVE MANAGERS 
CAN PRODUCE RESULTS 


Two men employed in a downtown 
printing plant in Chicago were indulg- 
ing in their usual radical discussions 
concerning life in general and the lack 
of economic opportunity for young 
men of the time in particular. This 


JOHN C. FOSTER 
Member Firm of Foster & McDonnell 


was a favorite indoor sport of these 
two men. They had pronounced views 
on practically every subject that they 
discussed. Any story concerning the 
economic success of a man would be 
followed by the time-worn statement 
that young men of the present time 
have not the chance to make the suc- 
cess that the pioneers had because 
everything was now in the hands of 
trusts. They asserted that young men 
could only hope to become well paid 
employes. 

Then one of them, William H. Mc- 
Donnell, saw a classified ad stating 
that a compositor with a couple of 
hundred dollars was wanted to take 
an interest in a small printing plant 
on the South Side of Chicago. When 
Bill followed up the advertisement he, 
for the first time in his life, met John 
EK. Foster, a pressman who had been 
employed by Talcott & Tillinghast, the 
owners of the plant that was for sale 
at 540 West Sixty-Third street, which 
is in that part of Chicago known as 
Englewood. 


In order for “Bill” to take advan- 
tage of the offer, it was necessary for 
him to get a pressman as a partner 
and he finally persuaded Foster to 
form with him the firm that has since 
become nationally known as Foster & 
McDonnell, printers and _ publishers, 
with their own building and radio sta- 
tion WBCN located at 728-734 West 
Sixty-Fifth street. 

When the firm was organized twelve 
years ago John EH. Foster and William 
McDonnell had between them about 
$600 in cash, most of which had been 
borrowed. The great success of the 
firm is indicated by the fact that a 


few weeks ago they turned down an 
offer of $150,000 each for their respec- 
tive interests which would be a total 
of $300,000 for the business. 


The above statements are copied 
from a recent issue of the Ben Frank- 
lin and Western Printing, which con- 
tinues the story thus: 


“Tt was because Tillinghast had be- 
come ill, that the other member of the 
original firm, Talcott induced Foster, 
the pressman, to go out and sell adver- 
tising for the little newspaper that 
was used as a filler job in that dinky 
printing plant, consisting of a rear 
delivery drum cylinder and a couple 
of job presses. That experience re- 
vealed to Foster himself that he had 
sales ability and he decided to con- 
tinue at the selling end of the busi- 
ness. After McDonnell became his 
partner, both of them alternated in 
doing outside selling in addition to 
doing the composition and presswork 
at the plant in-between-times. Like 
many another concern then and now, 
the two young printers took about 
every kind of printing job that close 
figuring and quick delivery enabled 
them to get. They managed to strug- 
gle along, scrape together their pay- 
roll week after week, paying them- 
selves if and when there was any- 
thing left and meet their notes faith- 
fully as they fell due. To recite the 
history of these trying years would be 
retelling the story of experiences com- 
mon to hundreds and thousands of 
owners of printing plants. 


“Up to about 1920 their ‘progress was 
not particularly striking. They had in- 
herited with the plant the little neigh- 
borhood newspaper which had been 
called and was still being circulated 
as the Englewood Economist. It had 
developed into a six page weekly of 
seven column width and advertising 
was carried on every page. They de- 
veloped papers in two other neighbor- 
ing localities. The papers were good 
feeders for general job printing which 
was still considered the major part of 
the business. The machine composi- 
tion for all of their work was being 
done by Starr Miner who had quit his 
father’s business in the loop and who 
launched into the typesetting business 
on his own account under the name of 
the Englewood Typesetting Company. 
He installed his machine in the Foster 
& McDonnell plant. Starr Miner al- 
ways was a hustler and knows the 
trade composition business thoroughly. 
Incidentally, it might be mentioned 
here that he now has eighteen type- 
setting machines in operation every 
working day in the plant. The fact 
that he was and is doing all the com- 
position for the printing plant relieved 
and relieves both Foster and McDon- 
nell from the worries that give most 
printers premature gray hairs. But 
they had other worries in those days 
of trying to run a miscellaneous lot 
of job printing through their plant 
while they were trying at the same 
time to keep all of the residents in 
the neighborhood well-informed con- 
cerning community happenings and 
bargain sales. 

“About this time, B. H. Dougherty, 
an experienced advertising man, ap- 
peared upon the scene and had so 
many ideas of syndicate advertising 
printing, especially designed to inter- 
est and aid retail merchants, that both 
Foster and McDonnell were so favor- 
ably impressed, that they offered him 
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large wholesale mail order house. 
Dougherty believed in the future of 
the neighborhood, the local merchants 
and particularly in the chances of the 
concern’s making good, so, much to 
the disgust of some of his best friends, 
he quit his more remunerative posi- 
tion and took the job of sales manager 


with Foster & McDonnell. In that 


position at that time he drew from the 


— 


an opportunity of becoming employed 
by the concern at about one-half the 
salary he was then getting from a 
/ 
4 
: 
7 
t 


WM. H. McDONNELL q 
Announcing. at Radio Broadcasting 
Station 


firm, fifty per “cut more as salary © 
than the partrers in the firm were” 
drawing. Wh-r { asked Dougherty if — 
he was sorry he made the move, he ~ 
answered that his income at present | 
was much larger than he could have 
ever got as an employe of a down- 
town firm. ; 


“With the combined energies of all i 
the interested men, the job printing 
business with the local merchants and ~ 
the newspaper business grew to such 
proportions that a rotary press seem- — 
ed and was deemed a necessity. Soon ~ 
after this step was taken larger quar- — 
ters became necessary and the present — 
building in Sixty-Fifth street, near — 
Halsted, was erected and occupied. 
The three neighborhood new ene a 
were combined under one name, that 
of the Southtown Economist, whose ~ 
three editions weekly have a 46, 000 
paid neighborhood circulation. * * * 3 


“There is no longer every type of 
printing job handled at the plant of 
Foster & McDonnell. They know what s 
they can do at a profit, so they con- 
fine their soliciting of job printing 
now only to the large circulars, used 
by merchants in their house-to-house 
canvas and distribution. These cir-— 
culars are done in lots of from 25,000 — 
to 500,000 on the rotary press. An 
example of how firmly they have this 
business established is illustrated by 
their telling of one group of chain — 
stores for which a lot of 238,000 four 
page—newspaper size—circulars is 
printed every week. . 

“Of course, other work is done for — 
their customers, but only for accom- 
modation. For this accommodatio 
work they use the two Golding presses 
which they purchased with the origina 
plant and a pony cylinder. They 

v 
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frankly tell customers who want small 
job work that they had better have 
the work done by some, member of the 
Calumet Ben Franklin Club, of. which 
the firm is a member. 


“This policy of telling customers 
that their costs and prices on ordinary 
job work are higher than those of 
other members. of the printer’s club 
was formulated after an experience 
that resulted in their losing a big ac- 
count. The customer had been in the 
habit of ordering large quantities of 
circulars which Foster & McDonnell 
could do: inexpensively and profitably 
-by reason of their making a specialty 
of that class of work. The customer 
then left a postcard job for which the 
concern was not so well equipped, with 
the result that the costs showed that 
a certain, price must be charged in 
order to make a profit. The price 
charged was about $25.00. When the 
customer got the bill he was angry— 
so angry that he called the printers 
harsh names. The printers tried to 
mollify the customer by showing him 
the cost sheets and by frankly admit- 
ting that their. costs for this type of 
work were higher than would be the 
costs in a smaller shop. The customer 
refused. to listen to explanations and 
' quit the firm. 

“The ;loss of an account amounting 
to thousands of dollars annually, be- 
cause of an insignificant job taught 
the firm a lesson which is difficult for 
many printers to learn. Now, if and 
when a small job of printing is asked 
for, Foster. & McDonnell will direct 
the customer to some other printer, 
better equipped for that class of work. 
If the customer insists that the firm 
do the job, then due warning is given 
that the job will have to bear all the 
costs connected with its manufacture. 
With that understanding before the 
job is done, the customer has no come- 
back when the bill is presented. 


“A year ago the radio. broadcast sta- 
tion was installed at a cost of approx- 
imately $50,000. Maintenance is prac- 
tically made up from the proceeds 
derived from “air advertising’ which 
sells for several hundred dollars an 
hour. Indirectly, this is: an aid to the 
printing business, but it directly helps 
the newspapers, adding much to the 
prestige of the Southtown Economist 
which is always mentioned in connec- 
tion with the announcement of the call 
letters of the Station WBCN, which 
stands for “The World’s Best Commu- 
nity Newspaper.” Mr. Dougherty said 
that whereas they were getting busi- 
ness from two general advertising 
agencies for the newspaper prior 
to the installation of the radio sta- 
tion, that now after one year of its 
operation advertising contracts are re- 
ceived from twenty-three. Plans are 
being made to induce national adver- 
tisers to utilize the Southtown Econ- 
omist with its circulation in a densely 
populated cosmopolitan community as 
a “laboratory experiment” to test the 
pulling power of newspaper advertis- 
ing. However, that is another story.” 


Advertising is the education of the 
public as to who you are, where you 
are, and what you have to offer in the 
Way of skill, talent or commodity. The 
only man who should not advertise is 
the man who has nothing to offer the 
World in the way of commodity or 
_ service.—Elbert Hubbard. 


FIFTY YEARS AT SAME 
POST; RECORD OF ELLIS 
OF INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


Fifty years at the same post; the 
recipient of a letter from Bermuda 
with only his picture and the name 
of the city to guide the mailman; the 
subject of poetry; the guest of honor 
at a dinner at which one hundred fel- 


WM. T. ELLIS 
Long time employee of News 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


low-workers were guests; the recip- 
ient of a diamond honor-button, $50 
in gold, a gold watch and chain, gold 
fountain pen, gold pencil, a leather- 
bound book and—vwell, anyway, these 
are a few of the things that can be 
attributed to William T. Ellis, assist- 
ant superintendent of the composing 
room of the Indianapolis News. 


Hilton U. Brown, chairman of the 
board of directors, speaking on the 
topic, “The Diamond Quill,” at the 
recent banquet, celebrating Mr. Ellis’ 
50 years with the News, presented to 
Mr. Ellis a diamond-set service but- 
ton indicative of his fifty years’ em- 
ployment, Buttons of similar design, 
but varying in material, are ‘distri- 
buted to employes of the News to 
signify their length of service. Mr. 
Ellis is the recipient of the first dia- 
mond emblem. 

The employes of the composing 
room presented Mr. Ellis with a gold 
watch and chain. The night chapel of 
the News presented him with a gold 
fountain pen and pencil. Mr. Ellis 
was remembered by the employes of 
the stereotyping department with a 
leather-bound copy of Riley’s poems 
in two volumes. 

Going to Indianapolis at the age of 
19, he obtained employment with the 
News. After the completion of his ap- 
prenticeship Mr. Ellis was appointed 
make-up man, and at the same time 
promoted to assistant superintendent, 
the position which he has held con- 
tinuously for forty-eight years. 

Mr. Ellis has seen the News grow 
from the four-page edition of 1876 to 
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daily editions that now run up to 48 
and 60 pages. ; 


Even more radical development, 
however, has occurred in the compos- 
ing room since that day 50 years ago 
when Mr. Ellis first went to the paper. 
The little band of seven printers 
which “hand-set” the paper under the 
direction of Ellsbury H. Perkins, is 
but a reminder of the past. -Now the 
composing room staff of the News 
numbers about 150 printers, main- 
taining a battery of 32 linotype ma- 
chines and two Ludlow type casters. 
Instead of the lone “ad man” of 1876, 
now 75 printers are required to com- 
pose the advertisements for one day’s 
issue. He has witnessed the News, cir- 
culation grow from less than 2,000 
subscribers to 130,000 daily. 

Mr. Ellis was for many years the 
only make-up man on the paper. 

He will be 70 years old on July 18th. 


WASHINGTON PRESS MAY 
HOLD MEET AT OKANOGAN 


Okanogan is suggested as the pos- 
sible summer meeting place of the 
Washington State Press Association, 
since the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce has withdrawn its invitation, in 
favor of the former city. Many 
changes have been made within the 
state organization, including reorganiz- 
ation of several district groups. Ac- 
cordingly publishers of Pierce, Mason, 
Grays Harbor, Thurston, Lewis and 
Pacific counties will meet together 
every fourth month in Chehalis while 
each county will hold monthly meet- 
ings with the following county chair- 
men in charge: Thurston-Mason 
counties, Grant C. Angle, Shelton Jour- 
nal; Pacific County, Ezra T. Hazel- 
tine, South Bend Journal; Pierce 
County, C. E. Andrews, Sumner News- 
Index, and Lewis County, Ray W. Ed- 
inger, Centralia Chronicle. Group 12 
has been reorganized to include Sno- 
homish, San Juan and Island counties 
with Frank S. Evans, publisher of the 
Sedro Woolley Courier-Times, as chair- 
man. The first spring meeting of 
group 15 was held April 10, at Colfax. 
The King-Kitsap County group meet- 
ing at Seattle, April 12, was addressed 
by Edgar A. Brown, associate editor of 
the Auburn Globe-Rpublican, who 
talked on the make-up of the country 
weekly and H. P. Everest, editor of 
the Kirkland East Side Journal, who 
discussed the problems of the commu- 
nity newspaper. 


WISCONSIN PROFESSOR 
PRAISES U. 8. PUBLISHER 


“Let me congratulate you again on 
The United States Publisher,” writes 
i. M. Johnson, associate professor of 
journalism, the University of Wiscon- 
sin. “I consider it one of the most 
valuable publications in the journal- 
istic field especially for the editors of 
the smaller newspapers.” 

Professor Johnson is editor of the 
Scholastic Editor, an organ for junior 
newspaper workers. While the Editor 
is issued primarily in the interests of 
high school students who are putting 
out school publications, it contains 
many articles that deal adequately 
with difficulties which publishers of 
weekly newspapers in general have to 
combat, 
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TEXAS EDITORS WILL 
CONVENE JUNE 10-12 
FOR SAN ANTONIO MEET 


The tentative schedule for the busi- 
ness program for the Texas Press As- 
sociation to be held in San Antonio, 
June 10-12, includes: 

Helping Newspapers Secure Court 
News Accurately—A. G. Mayes, Demo- 
crat, Sherman. 

Courtesy Co-Operation of Competi- 
tors in Same Town—wWalter B. Wilson, 
Courier-Gazette, McKinney. 

Transient Advertising—Fred Storey, 
Post, Childress. 

Are Community Fairs Community 
Builders—How?—H. G. Perry, Eagle, 
Junction. 

Libel in Various Forms as Affecting 
Newspapers.—Sydney Samuels, Attor- 
ney, Fort Worth. 

Public Advertising as a Part of Pub- 
lic Service.—Beeman Fisher, Advertis- 
ing Manager, Texas Power & Light 
Co., Dallas. 

Introducing New Members: Some- 
thing About Them You Should Know. 
—Told by a man who knows a part, 
and surmises the rest, Sam Fore, Jr., 
Chronicle-Journal, Floresville. 

Injustice of Government Free Print- 
ing and “Dead Heading” Postage 
Charges on Same.—C. C. Hudson, Her- 
ald, Iowa Park. 

Should Political Advertising or Spe- 
cial Controversy Advertising Carry 
Extra Charge?—Bruce McCarty, Head- 
light, Eagle Lake. 

Where Shall We Draw the Line Be- 
tween Real News Matter and Adver- 
tising?—How to Handle It—Frank 
Grimes, Times, Abilene. 

What Is Most Interesting to Your 
Local Woman Reader?—Mrs. M. E. 
MecNeaill, Journal, Frisco. 

Should Weekly Papers Maintain a 
“Man’s Page”’?—Miss Cara Mae McKee, 
Citizen, Carthage. 

Special Memorial Service: A Trib- 
ute to Departed Brothers.—Henry Ed- 
wards, Journal, Tyler. 

The Texas Press Weeklies, Inc.—H. 
L. Grable, Manager Texas Press Week- 
lies, Ine., Dallas. 

Question Box.—(This will be fea- 
tured first and second afternoon ses- 
sions. ) 

(a) Advertising. —H. P. Hornby, 
Ledger News, Uvalda. 

(b) Subscriptions—Tom A. Buck- 
ner, Record, San Marcos. 

Jim Hogg, the Printer, the Editor, 
the Statesman.—George Bailey, Post- 
Dispatch, Houston. : 

Trade Extension Department Cham- 
ber of Commerce.—C: C. Wolfe, San 
Antonio. 

A side trip, an excursion across the 
Mexican border, is being worked out 
and details will be announced later. 


The Ladder of Success 


100%—I did. 
90%—I will. 
80%—I can. 
70%—I think I can. 
60%1 might. 
50%1 think I might. 
40%—What is it? 
30%—I wish I could. 
20%—I don’t know how. 
10%—can’t. 
0%—I won't. 
—N. Y. Commercial. 


Ww. A. SMITH 
Editor, News, San Saba, Texas 


PANHANDLE PRESS NAMES | 


NICHOLAS AS PRESIDENT 


Ray Nicholas, publisher of the Ver- 
non Record at Vernon, Texas, is the 
new president of the Panhandle Press 
Association, as the result of an elec- 
tion held when the organization met 
at Amarillo, Texas, April9and10. The 
other new officers are: vice-president, 
Oran Kelly, Spearman Reporter; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Clyde Warwick, 
Canyon News. Fred Storey, of the 
Childress Post, and Lindsay Nunn, of 
Amarillo, part owner of a chain of 
Texas newspapers, were made mem- 
bers of the executive committee. The 
Association voted to hold the next an- 
nual meeting at Amarillo. Editors 
were welcomed by Newt Riggs, presi- 
dent of the local board of city develop- 
ment. Sam Braswell, of the Clarendon 
News, responded. 

J. G. Greaves, publisher of the Por- 
tales (N. M.) News, retiring president, 
gave an address in which he urged 
editors to abolish the old poverty joke 
since the newspaper now ranks as one 
of the best business risks in the finan- 
cial world. He emphasized, as well, 
the importance of playing up local 
news. Harry Koch, editor of the 
Quanah Tribune Chief, led a discus- 
sion on changing weeklies into seven- 
column papers. T. A. Landers, of the 
McLean News, spoke of “Ethics Among 
Publishers,’ and Deskin Wells, of the 
Wellington Leader, related some of his 
experiences in publishing semi-week- 
lies. A banquet was held Friday even- 
ing at which Lindsay Nunn presided 
as toastmaster. J. E. Nunn, founder 
of the Amarillo Daily News, and one 
of the oldest members of the associa- 
tion, spoke and Mrs. J. W. Cheney, of 
the Southwest Plainsman, official 
poetess of the Association, read her 
annual poem. Lee Satterwhite, for- 
merly publisher of the Panhandle Her- 
ald, spoke at the Saturday luncheon 
when Ed Carlock, publisher of the 
Paducah Post, presided. Short talks 
were also given by Paul Odar, publish- 
er of the Silverton News; Jess Mit- 
chell, Litchfield Leader; E. B. Miller, 
Plainview News; H. W. Albright and 
L. D. Shaw, Higgins News. 
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PRESIDENT TEXAS PRESS 
ADMITS BEING REFORMED 
FARMER AND POLITICIAN 


Ww. A. (Billie) Smith, president of 
the Texas Press Association, and 
owner of the San Saba News, which 
he purchased some 17 years ago, ad- 
mits that he is a reformed man in 
many ways—a reformed farmer, law 
student, school teacher, politician and 
judge. 

When he bought the News it was a 
seven-column, four-page paper, printed 
on an old Prouty press, operated some- 
times by hand and sometimes with the 
gasoline engine. Every paper was 
folded by hand. Under his manage- 
ment the plant has been developed 
and is now equipped with an im- 
proved Cranston press, individual 
motor power with all machinery, a 
linotype, folder, adding machine and 
all modern equipment. 


He has been a member of the Texas 
Press Association for 13 years and 
held the office of orator, attorney and 
a member of the executive committee 
for eight years before being elected 
vice president and then promoted to 
the highest office of the association. 
His work as president has been along 
persistently constructive lines. This 
year the Texas Press Weeklies, Inc., a 
wheel within a wheel, has been re- 
organized along more practical and 
constructive lines and is now function- 
ing as the representative of the week- 
ly newspapers of Texas in the foreign 
advertising field with offices in New 
York, Chicago, Oklahoma City and 
Dallas. 


The annual convention of the Texas 
Press Association for 1926 will be held 
in the historic city of San Antonio 
June 10-12. 
entertainment has been outlined and 
a constructive program of business for 
the association is now being mailed 
out to the membership. 


Mr. Smith entered the newspaper 
game merely by accident. He was 
raised on the farm, attended the law 
school at the State University, taught 
school and spent six years in county 
politics, serving as county judge. He 
did the very undemocratic thing for 
a Southerner and resigned from  pol- 
itics to preside over the destinies of 
his home town and county newspaper. 

He attended the first meeting of the 
International Press Foundation in Or- 
lando, Fla., last February and is a 
member of the board of directors for 
that organization. He is also honor- 
ary advisor for the Texas High School 
Press Association. He takes a live in- 
terest in local civic and progressive 
development, having served the town 
as mayor, president of the San Saba 
County Fair Association, president of 
the board of trustees for the High 
School, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and says he is guilty of 
most every political sin except run- 
ning for a seat in the state legislature. 


When editors seek to defend certain 


things they print, by claiming that 
their paper is simply “a mirror of the 
times,” it is well to remember that 
there are concave, convex and many 
other kinds of mirrors. These distort 
the images they reflect in all kinds of 
ways. Indeed, one would scarcely 
recognize oneself in some of them. 


A most elaborate line of 


———s 
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DIPLOMATS ENDORSING 
INTERNATIONAL PRESS 
FOUNDATION PROGRAM 


Comments on the _ International 
Press Foundation of Diplomats in 
Washington representing their respec- 
tive nations: 

There is no doubt as to the power- 
ful and steadily growing influence of 
the Press on the shaping of public 
sentiment and public creed. If a 
league of the most prominent repre- 
sentatives of the International Press 
could be formed with the object of 
deciding on an unanimous attitude to 
be adopted in face of issues of a great 
international importance, public opin- 
ion in various countries could be 
guided in a way to look upon arising 
problems and conflicts with more dis- 
passioned calmness, and with a tend- 
ency toward mutual understanding. I, 
therefore, most heartily endorse an 
organization like yours, which seeks 
to unify and intensify the power of 
the press in the above spirit. 

EpG@AR PROCHNIK, 
Minister of Austria. 


I take this opportunity to wish you 
all success in your efforts to establish 
a closer communion between the mem- 
bers of the newspaper fraternity of 
the world and thus bring about a bet- 
ter understanding between the nations 
of the earth. 

Baron DE CARTIER, 
Belgian Ambassador. 


The maintenance of peace is the 
chief task of those charged with the 
conduct of international relations, and 
there is no other source from which 
they can derive so much assistance as 
from the press of the world. 

S. GureeL DE AMARAL, 
Brazilian Ambassador. 


In the domain of international rela- | 


tions, the press is like the tongue in 
the Aesop’s fable; it is powerful 
either for good or for evil. The evil 
it can do is to stir up the hatreds of 
the past, to extol national egotism, to 
spread false ideas of prestige. The 
good it can do is to facilitate peace 
and co-operation between the peoples 
and to strengthen the feeling of univer- 
sal solidarity. By the Foundation you 
will extend this noble conception of 
the role of the press. There can be 
nowadays no more noble and no more 
necessary propaganda. I admire the 
initiative and consider it as of great 
utility. I can assure that you will 
find my country the best sympathies 
and an enthusiastic support of the In- 
ternational Press Foundation. 
S. RApDEFF, 
Minister of Bulgaria. 


I need hardly assure you that I 
heartily sympathize with the purposes 
and aims of the International Press 
Foundation. It gives me great pleas- 
ure, therefore, to accept the honor 
thus done me. 

* Sao-Kr-ALFRED-SZE, 

Minister Republic of China. 


The growing development of the 
press shows that universal public opin- 
ion recognizes the fact that it serves 
Successfully the ideals of modern 
democracies in order to bring about 
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co-operation and solidarity among the 
people. The press is not only a sower 
of ideals amidst the social environ- 
ment wherein it acts, but also, when 
considered in its universal ensemble, 
it becomes a guide and inspiration 
for the actions and course of mankind. 
An association as the International 
Press Foundation is bound to be of 
great service to the cause of world 
peace and solidarity. 

MiIGuEL CRUCHAGA, 

Ambassador of Chile. 


It gives me pleasure to assure you 
that I sincrely sympathize with the 
purpose and policies of the Interna- 
tional Press Foundation as the influ- 
ence of the press upon the destinies of 
nations are increasing day by day, 
and any effort tending to unify its 
ideals are worthy of the highest praise. 

ENRIQUE OLAYA, 
Minister of Columbia. 


The aims of the International Press 
Foundation are so lofty and righteous 
that no one will deny it his support. 
The Cuban press, always prompt to 
second with fervor all tendency of our 
Republic to establish closer fraternal 
relations with the other nations of the 
world, will, doubtless, warmly wel- 
come the initiative of that institution. 

JOSE BARON, 
Charge d’ Affaires 
ad interim of Cuba. 


The development and steadily grow- 
ing importance of the Press is closely 
connected with the enforcement of the 
ideals of modern democracy and free- 
dom. The press leads public opinion, 
awakens the conscience of a nation, 
and arouses the latent moral forces of 
human society. Let us join all these 
scattered forces in a peaceful co-or- 
dinate, international effort, and the 
spirit of Locarno will very soon rule 
over the universe. 

EDENEK FUIERLINGER, 
Czecho-Slovakia Minister 
to the United States. 


The purpose of the Foundation is no 
doubt of the greatest importance to 
all nations, and I will gladly assist 
in any way that may be within my 
power, especially also with regard to 
the visit to. Denmark of representa- 
tives of the American press. 

C. Brun, 
Minister of Denmark, 
Royal Danish Legation. 


Nothing binds nations more closely 
than a clear understanding and appre- 
ciation on the part of the moulders of 
public opinion of the aims and aspira- 
tions of the problems confronting the 
world at large. For this reason, your 
undertaking will undoubtedly have a 
cordial response from the statesmen 
and leading public men of the differ- 
ent nations. 

ELIZALDE, 
Minister to the United States, 
Republic of Ecuador. 


I hope that the new institution will 
foster the cause of human solidarity 
by combating all the distinction of 
race, nationality and religion; all the 
partiality in its manifold ways, and 
then justice, peace and true civiliz- 
ation will be the outcome. - 

MauHmMonp Samy, 
Minister of Egypt. 
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I think the history of mankind, es- 
pecially during the last two decades, 
gives abundant proof of the influence, 
good and evil, that can be effected by 
the press in building up or destroying 
good-will between the nations of the 
world. In times of peace the destroy- 
ing part of the influence, it seems, 
seldom depends on any intentional ill 
will, but on the lack of knowledge and 
understanding of conditions, endeav- 
ors and motives prevailing in the 
strange surroundings of a foreign na- 
tion. Every person who has a deep 
desire to see the great power of the 
press. utilized for the protection of 
good-will between the nations must 
greet, with deep approval, such at- 
tempt to bring together in a common 
organization and at a common meet- 
ing place representatives of the press 
of the world. The personal contact be- 
tween the people of different surround- 
ings, is, after all, the best way to 
create a correct understanding and a 
right appreciation of different views, 
at the foundation of which are differ- 
ent sentiments. I greet the Interna- 
tional Press Foundation as an organiz- 
ation, the importance of which I see 
will grow out of the soundness of the 
underlying plan to bring representa- 
tives of the world in personal contact. 

L. ASTROM, 
Minister Republic of Finland. 


We who have worked a long time 
on the press and in politics know that 
truth and justice are great goddesses 
but most elusive ones. They delight 
in hiding themselves behind the clouds 
of their Olympus. Never have these 
humble truths appeared more impor- 
tant than today in the present rela- 
tions between America and the other 
continents. Many occasions of mis- 
understanding or bitterness have 
arisen or are arising. The responsi- 
bility for dispelling these clouds and 
sweetening this bitterness is ours as 
journalists and diplomats. Not only 
do the foreign correspondents register 
all the vibrations of this great human- 
ity, but they are also able to increase 
or disturb them. The instruments of 
their sovereignty are the telegraph or 
the telephone. News from them can 
make fortunes and empires rise and 
fall. But different news from them 
may encourage men and resuscitate na- 
tions. Their place therefore, is excep- 
tional, and their power unparallelled. 
Thank God they are animated by the 
spirit of peace which today moves on 
the surface of the world and inspires 
chancellories. They are the most re- 
liable collaborators of this great and 
sincere International solidarity. That 
purpose which is to bring a better 
understanding among the different 
branches of the press in the world 
cannot fail to have the approval, of 
the peace loving countries, especially 
of France, all whose efforts today tend 
towards the establishment of the per- 
manent peace. I beg to express to 
you my sincere wishes for the success 
of the International Press Foundation. 

HENRY BERENGER, 
The Ambassador of France. 


I commend your intentions and your 
work in furthering a better under- 


‘standing between the different nations 


of the world. I myself, am also a 
firm believer in the paramount im- 
portance of bringing the different na- 
tions closer together, and I can assure 
you that all my work here will be 
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devoted to the promoting of the friend- 
ship between Germany and the United 
States. I*therefore was very pleased 
to hear about your activities which 
go in the same direction, and I wish 
to express my best wishes for the suc- 
cess of your intentions. 
Baron Aco MALTZAN, 
German Ambassador. 


An organization whose professed ob- 
ject is to bring about a greater meas- 
ure of sympathy and understanding in 
the Press of the world cannot but en- 
joy the approval of every peace-loving 
people. 

Sir Esme Howarp, 
Ambassador of Great Britain. 


The aims of the International Press 
Foundation, as I understand them, are 
worthy of the highest praise and com- 
mendation. The press of the world 
is not only a necessity of modern life, 
but it is of the greatest aid in bringing 
about clearer understanding and closer 
co-operation between all peoples and 
races. Greece, believing in and work- 
ing constantly for world peace, feels 
that a strong press is the most potent 
instrument in achieving this end. 

CH. SIMOPOULOS, 
Minister of Greece. 


It is my belief that no factor can 
contribute more towards that anxious- 
ly sought state of clear understanding 
and good will among the nations of 
the earth than the thorough dissemina- 
tion of the truth in its entirety; and 
there is certainly no better medium 
for the conveyance of truth to every 
part of the globe than the Press. With 
the press of the world united and 
striving towards that high purpose, 
surely the rising sun of an enlight- 
ened tomorrow lies just beyond the 
horizon. 

FRANCISCO SANCHES LATOUR, 
Minister of Guatemala. 


I have in no wise failed to note the 
great interest which the International 
Press Foundation presents from the 
standpoint of a closer co-operation 
among the arbiters of public opinion 
in the different countries and the no- 
table services which it can render in 
that which relates to the dissemina- 
tion of ideas, the development of jour- 
nalism from a patriotic and educa- 
tional point of view and lastly, in the 
lowering of the barriers between the 
various nations. I assure the closest 
of bonds between the Haitian Press 
and the International Press Founda- 
tion. 

H. PRIER, 
Minister Republic of Haiti. 


I am convinced that an institution 
of this character would help to pro- 
mote the useful discussion of inter- 
national problems and thereby also 
the cause of peace. 

T. A. Smippy, 
Minister Irish Free State. 

The broad and generous ideals which 
the International Press Foundation 
has in view command the warm ap- 
proval on the part of all those who, 
visualizing a happy morrow for hu- 
manity, unite their energies to the 
end that peace, justice and happiness 
shall reign in the world. There is a 
latent desire for justice which pulses 
strongly in every human heart, and 
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solely because this desire has not crys- 
tallized there has been lacking a mu- 
tual and disinterested understanding 
among men; the general comprehen- 
sion that, in the great orbit in which 
we move, we live, not to devour, or to 
hate, or to destroy, but to love one 
another, uniting under the glorious 
banner of peace. To the press, with 
its powerful influence, pertains the 
realization of this gigantic task of 
universal equilibrium, a splendid con- 
quest, which will fill the world with 
happiness and bring profound rejoic- 
ing to its noble initiators. 
_ CARLOS IZAGUIRRE, 
Charge d’ Affaires of Honduras. 


The power of the press to foster 
better understanding and closer rela- 
tions among the nations is immeasur- 
able, and any institution founded with 
the purpose of unifying this power 
and bringing about co-operation and 
solidarity among the peoples of the 
world can not fail to receive hearty 
approval. I therefore convey my sin- 
cere good wishes for the suecess of 
the International Press Foundation. 

Count LASZLo-SZECHENYI, 
Minister of Hungary. 


I have read with greatest interest 
the program and the plans of the In- 
ternational Press Foundation. Few in- 
stitutions in the world could be more 
useful and nobler and I wish to ex- 
press my sincere appreciation of the 
initiative and my best wishes for its 
success. 

Gracomo DE MARTINO, 
Italian Ambassador. 


The press of the world is one of the 
institutions that is most able to pro- 
mote the reign of peace among the na- 
tions, and this being the purpose of 
the International Press Foundation I 
send my sincere felicitations. My 
best wishes for the continued success 
of your organization. 

T. MALSUDAIRA, 
Ambassador of Japan. 


The advent of democracy in all the 
civilized countries means an ever in- 
creasing influence of public opinion on 
national. as well as international af- 
fairs. For shaping the public opinion 
there is no sharper instrument in the 
world than the press, an instrument 
that can be used for good or for evil 
of humanity. The International Press 
Foundation, animated by lofty ideals 
of peace and justice, wants this effi- 
cient and powerful weapon to be used 
for promoting good will and better 
mutual understanding among nations, 
and I feel certain that its noble efforts 
will have the wholehearted support of 
all enlightened people. 

CH. L. Srya, 
Minister Republic of Latvia. 


I have carefully studied the purpose 
and object of the International Press 
Foundation and in my humble judge- 
ment you could not have devised a 
more timely and useful instrument for 
the propagation of good fellowship be- 
tween the nations and peoples of the 
earth. Prejudice and hate, wherever 
found, rest upon a lack of knowledge 
of the claims and character of those 
concerned. Human nature is so apt to 
continue to dislike those whom we do 
not know. The-circulation, therefore, 
of the principles of the Foundation 


ought to aid in ridding the govern- 

ments and peoples of this fatal human 

blunder. To this end I trust that the 

mission of the International Press 

Foundation will be eminently success- 

ful. 

ERNEST LYON, 

Consul General, 

Republic of Liberia. — 
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There is no doubt that the greatest 
task of the great living men of this 
age, which is not only to create a bet- 
ter understanding between nations 
but also to achieve the real spirit of 
peace on earth and good will towards — 
men, can be realized if the press of 
the world, which in this age has be-- 
come one of the greatest factors of 
education and influence, will lend its — 
full help. The International Press — 
Foundation, being a press organiz-— 
ation of world’s importance based on 
lofty ideals, surely deserves the good 
wishes and support of every one, and — 
I wish to assure you that I will he 
happy to lend every assistance within 
my power to representatives of the 
American Press, who will eventually 
visit the press of my country for the — 
purpose of inviting it into the Founda- 
tion. : 

K. BIZAUSKAS, f 
Lithuanian Minister. — 


A long time ago I was a member of 
the Mexican press and not only have 
I had partial feelings for it, but am 
aware of the importance of the press 
in the world for the achievement and 
dissemination of ideas and the develop- 
ment of a patriotic and educational 
work for the good of mankind. i 
gladly accept the honor conferred upon 
me as an Honorary Vice President of 
the International Press Foundation. — 

MANUEL C. TELLEZ, 5 
Ambassador of Mexico. — 


5 
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I fully sympathize with the lofty 
purposes of the International Press 
Foundation and wish this institution 
all success in its praiseworthy en- 
deavors. | 
A. pE GRAEFF, bs 

Netherland Minister. 
aap 4 i 

I am in hearty accord with the high 
aims of the International Press Foun- 
dation which has been created by fore-_ 
sight, brotherly love and munificence. 
I shall be happy to serve as an inter- 
mediary between the Foundation an 
the gentlemen and gentlewomen of the. 
press of my country. ? 

H. Bryn, { 
Norwegian Minister. : 


The project initiated and sponsored 
is an outstanding and unique achieve- 
ment in practical idealism. The sree 
ideal of peace and good will amon 
men will be promoted in the most effi- 
cient way by bringing together the 
moulders of public opinion. Mutua 
knowledge will bring about better u 
derstanding and wipe out prejudice 
and hatred. The resulting mutual ap 


preciation will be the most solid fou 

dation of international peace. Please 

accept my best congratulations for 

your noble initiative and be assured 
of my earnest co-operation. 

R. J. ALFARO, \q 

Minister of Panama. 


It is an undeniable fact that worl 
public opinion exists, and that it de 
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clares itself in favor of justice. It has 
made manifest the last great tragedy 
of the world. For this reason we be- 
lieve that all institutions which place 
themselves in the service of world opin- 
ion, to inform and exemplify it, like the 
International Press Foundation, effec- 
tively collaborate for the progress of 
the world. 
JUAN VICENTE RAMIREZ, 
Charge d’Affaires of Paraguay. 


_ After one considers the importance 
of the press and the role it plays in 
the moulding and guiding of the pub- 
lic opinion of nations; and when one 
observes the aid the press renders 
the government in solving their in- 
ternal and external problems, then he 
can realize the significance of the In- 
ternational Press Foundation and ap- 
‘preciate its motives. This fraternal 
organization will be an effective tool 
in the exchange of opinions between 
the world’s leading thinkers and 
statesmen and as such it will be of ma- 
terial assistance in finding means to 
solve the problems facing the nations. 
Thus, I can say, yours is an edifice 
to the international good will and a 
monument to the international amity. 
B. M. Kazemi, 
Charge d’Affaires, 
Imperial Legation of Persia. 


I wish to express my sentiments to- 
ward the ideals of the International 
Press Foundation. The necessity of 
close international co-operation is be- 
coming more vital and is being more 

universally realized. Every effort 
which tends to create mutual confi- 
dence and achieve better understand- 
ing among nations should be encour- 
aged. 
J. CIECHANOWSKEI, 
Minister of Poland. 


The purposes of the Foundation are 
such that they speak for themselves 
and need no further recommendation. 
The names of those who have created 
it and those who are pledged to co- 
operate are a guarantee that the pro- 
gram will be fully carried out. 

, le Co UNANO: ‘ 
Charge d’Affaires of Roumania. 


I understand that the International 
Press Foundation aims to accomplish 
two purposes: First, to establish a 
home where active and retired mem- 
bers of the press may find rest and 
pleasure; and second, to provide the 
necessary facilities to make this home 
available as a common meeting place 
for the press of the world. In carry- 
ing out the first purpose the Founda- 
tion will provide for the cofhvenience 
of the fraternity of the press; in car- 
Tying out the second purpose, the Foun- 
dation will also serve the interests of 
_the people in general. It is well known 
that associations of newspapermen 
exist at present, and have existed for 
Some time in several parts of the 
World, but they have not had in the 
Past a place which they might call 
“their international home,” where 
they could meet at any time and dis- 
cuss the problems in which the influ- 
ence of the press can be exercised for 
th good of mankind. Through the 
Medium of conferences, general pol- 
icies of the press should be adopted 
tending to make it serve as a social 
force to protect the moral as well as 
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the material interests of all peoples, 
if the noble purpose of the Foundation 
in providing a meeting place for the 
press of the world is to attain success- 
ful results. The importance of fre- 
quent contact between leading mem- 
bers of the press cannot be overes- 
timated, as it would lend not only to 
a mutual understanding of their prob- 
lems, but also to the general accep- 
tance of the sound principles which 
should inspire all activities of the 
press. It is to be hoped that the facil- 
ities so graciously offered by the Inter- 
national Press Foundation will be fre- 
quently taken advantage of by the 
press of all nations and that they will 
result in a better understanding of 
the rights and interests of all peoples 
and in establishing a fraternal co- 
eration of all members of the press 
tending towards the solution of their 
common problems and the perform- 
ance of their common duties. 
Rector DAviIp CASTRO, 
Charge d’Affaires, 
Legation of Salvador. 


I can imagine no nobler effort of 
mankind than the effort to promote tol- 
lerance and love among Nations, which 
is the aim of the International Press 
Foundation. The efforts of the League 
of Nations will never be able to reach 
its ideal of eternal peace without the 
most strenuous help from the greatest 
of all powers on earth, the Press. 
This power needs only necessary or- 
ganization and control to become the 
most powerful instrument for progress. 
Your purpose of uniting and organiz- 
ing the world’s press into the Inter- 
national Press Foundation with the 
aim of furthering tolerance, solidarity 
and love among nations, without dif- 
ference of blood, race or religion is 
the only means of creating the Cos- 
mopolis, the Civites Dei on Earth, 
where no International Tribunal will 
be necessary, the public opinion, crea- 
ted by the press, being the highest 
and most powerful tribunal. This 
miracle can be done only by the Press, 
if your program becomes the Gospel 
of all the newspaper writers. I shall 
be happy to promote this idea in my 
country. 

Dr. A. TresicH PAVICHICH, 
Minister of the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 


The need for better understanding 
between the nations of the world, for 
the removal of prejudice and for a 
more .sympathetic appreciation of 
each other’s aspirations and difficul- 
ties, inspires a ready welcome to an 
organization such as the International 
Press Foundation with its worthy ob- 
ject of promoting international peace 
and good will. 

FRA SUNDRA 
Charge d’Affaires 
ad interim, Siamese Legation. 


The object professed by the Inter- 
national Press Foundation scarcely 
needs encouragement. Every man of 
good will is bound to hope and to 
help for the success of those noble 
ideals. 

HE. Carcrta Comin, 
Chancellor of the Embassy, 
Charge d’Affaires ad Interim, 
Royal Spanish Embassy. 


It gives me great pleasure to state 
that the object of your organization 
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will undoubtedly meet with a _ far- 
reaching approval and sympathy. Per- 
sonally, I want to assure you of my 
co-operation in furthering the contact 
between representatives of the Swed- 
ish and the American Press. 

W. Bostrom, : 

Minister of Sweden. 


I read with great interest of the In- 
ternational Press Foundation. The 
noble ideal which inspired this great 
undertaking can but awake the world’s 
sympathy. 

Marc PETER, 
Minister of Switzerland. 


Roadside signs leading to a small 
town in Colorado carry this advertise- 
ment of a haberdasher: “We retail 
shirts. 


Does yours need it?” 


A Visit in 
St. Louis 
need not 
involve 
extravagant 
cost for 


pleasant 
hotel 


accommodations. 


At Hotel Marquette, you will 
always find comfort and con- 
venience available at moderate 
cost. You will have congenial 
people for your fellow guests 
and a staff well trained in all 
the details of good service. The 
location of Hotel Marquette 
within sight of the Union Sta- 
tion in the heart of the whole- 
sale district and just a few 
minutes from the retail center is 
not surpassed for convenience 
anywhere in St. Louis. 


Rates: 


One Person —$2.00 and up 
Two Persons—$3.00 and up 


HOTEL 


Marquette 


Washington at 18th, St. Louis 
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H. M. TALLMADGE 
Publisher, Topic 
Mount Dora, Florida 


FORT WAYNE PAPER 
LEADS IN CONTEST 


The South Side Times, published by 
the students of South Side high school, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., was adjudged the 
winner of the sixth All-American 
newspaper contest held under the aus- 
pices of the Central Interscholastic 
Press association which has headquar- 
ters at the University of Wisconsin. 


The Central High News and the 
Southerner, both published in Minne- 
apolis high schools, tied for second 
place. The West High Weekly, of Min- 
neapolis, the Scroll, of Washington 
high school, Milwaukee, and the Sta- 
dium World, of the Stadium high 
school, Tacoma, Wash., were ranked 
next in order at the top of the All- 
American class. 


Judges of the sixth contest were 
Herbert Bayard Swope, executive ed- 
itor, New York World; Lee A. White, 
director of reference departments, De- 
troit News; and Walter W. R. May, 
executive news editor, Portland Or- 
egonian. More than 300 papers were 
entered. 


The Bulletin, published by the stu- 
dents of the Emporia State Normal 
school, Emporia, Kansas, was ad- 
judged the best junior college paper, 
and the Junior College Journal, of 
Cleveland, was second. 


Don’t surrender an ideal, but remem- 
ber that you can’t have ideals without 
brains. We want clever idealists; we 
want boys and girls who have such 
brains that they can make common- 
place things seem fascinating and in- 
teresting. Any fool can make a murder 
story interesting but it takes brains 
to give interest to the sweet common- 
place things of daily life. To make 
righteousness readable is what we 
want. We have to make righteousness 
tingle with brains before we can have 
better newspapers and there seems to 
be something missing in that direc- 
tionSidney EF. Wicks, Manchester 
Guardian. 


MOUNT DORA, FLA., PAPER 
GROWS WITH THE STATE 


Many Florida papers have stepped 
ahead in recent years, keeping pace 
with the state in the matter of growth. 
Communities have also advanced in 
many cases because they had live 
newspapers. Mount Dora is one of 
the smaller Florida cities that has 
nearly doubled in population during 
the past year and which has in the 
Topic a paper that has done remark- 
ably well in helping along this growth. 
Within the past month a Miehle press, 
a folder and a Miller feeder have been 
added to the job department. Weekly 
issues of the Topic have consisted of 
20, 24 and 30 pages, a remarkable 
showing for a city of only about 1,500 
population. A year ago there were 
but two small real estate advertise- 
ments carried in the paper. 


H. M. Tallmadge, publisher of the 
Topic, also of the Sumter County 
(Florida) Tribune came to Mount 
Dora five years ago and purchased 
the controlling interest in the Mount 
Dora Publishing Company, of which 
the capitalization is $15,000. Morgan 
H. Hoyt is the editor. Mr. Tallmadge 
did his first newspaper work under 
Mr. Hoyt. Last November, when Mr. 
Hoyt, who for 27 years had been ed- 
itor of the Beacon (N. Y.) Evening 
Journal, received a request from Mr. 
Tallmadge to send him down a man to 
take charge of the newspaper for the 
winter as he was swamped in the job 
department, the temptation was too 
great for Mr. Hoyt and he left for 
Florida. 


An issue of the Topic that caused 
great comment among newspapermen 
in general was that of December 17th, 
a Christmas number of 80 pages, 
which the publishers claimed to be the 
largest newspaper ever published in a 
town the size of Mount Dora. . It con- 
tained 5,897 inches of advertising and 
2,503 inches- of reading matter and 
cuts. Not one inch of plate, either 
reading matter or pictures, was used, 
all pictures being local scenes. 


The material was gathered and writ- 
ten in two weeks and the mechanical 
work, all of which was done in the 
Topic office except the first and last 
lithographed pages of the cover, was 
done in 140 hours. The issue was 
printed two pages at a time on two 
presses and folded and assembled by 
hand. 


Department Adds Artist 


The Education Department of the 
American Type Founders Company 
has engaged the services of Miss Lois 
Sue Gordon, well known artist and 
teacher of art. Miss Gordon was for- 
merly connected with the Art Depart- 
ment of the Minneapolis Junior High 
School, Supervisor of Art at McKees- 
port, Pa., alternating craft instructor 
in Chicago Acadmy of Fine Arts, ex- 
tension lecturer in art education at 
Loyola University, Chicago, and re- 
cently associated with one of the old- 
est art supply firms of the middle west. 


Through Miss Gordon’s service, 
teachers of art and of elementary 
printing will be given special assist- 
ance in working out courses and meth- 
ods of instruction that will bring out 
the art values inherent in printing. 
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M. H. HOYT 


Editor, Topic, Mt. Dora, Fla. 


BLIND NEWSIE EARNS 
WAY TO LAW SCHOOL 


Aaron Ginsberg, a plucky newsie 
who has been blind since he was 
eleven years old, approached the peak 
on a long, hard climb to achievement 
and success when he registered re- 
cently at St. John’s College, Brooklyn, 
for the first year’s law course. He 
saved the money for this first year of 
college from his earnings as a news- 
boy at 18th Street and Seventh Av- 
enue, New York City. 


When he was eleven years old the 
lad, returning home from an errand 
for his mother, had to pass a bevy of 
boys playing war. The youngsters 
had home-made tin shields and stones 
for bullet, and a stone glanced off a. 
shield and struck the little boy in 
the right eye. Only eight months later 
fate dealt the youngster another wal- 
lop. Again on the way to his home 
he stopped to chat with another lad 
who had a piece of tin on the end of 
a string, twirling it as he talked. The 
string slipped, the tin struck Aaron in 
the eye, and weeks of careful nursing 
failed to save or restore his sight. 


Deprived of the games of childhood 
the little fellow turned to selling pa- 
pers. Out of his earnings of $14 a 
week he has saved enough to start 
him toward his goal. After attending | 
the School for the Blind in Connecti-| 
cut, and the DeWitt Clinton high 
school Aaron was graduated from the 
College of the City of New York in 
1924. 


A full-page advertisement in the 
Saturday Evening Post now costs 
$7,500, if the same is confined to black 
and white. Printed in colors, the 
same space will cost $9,000. An 
increase in rates recently went into 
effect, yet big advertisers will continue 
to buy this space in liberal quantities 
because they know that advertising 


pays. 
& 


a 
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EARLY DAYS RECALLED 
BY GERALD E. SULLIVAN 


(The editor of the United States 
Publisher is in receipt of the following 
interesting letter from Gerald E. Sul- 
livan, of Washington, D. C., former 
publisher of the Times, Englewood, 
Illinois. ) 

Homer Clemmons, who was.my side 
strike on the Englewood Times for 
about eight years, sent me a copy of 
the splendid United States Publisher. 
I am proud that it hails from Illinois, 
and that I knew the publisher when 
he was doing a column from the Cap- 
itol building. 

After selling the Englewood Times, 
as nicely mentioned in your columns 
a year ago, I came here to spend the 
remainder of my busy life with my 
grandchildren, and _ incidentally to 
give “Cal” any necessary advice 
should he need it in an emergency. 
Thus far he hasn’t needed it. 


Just forty-five years ago I did a 
newspaper stunt here for Ohio papers 
and the old Associated Press, and in 
my peregrinations about the Capital 
met an old timer who worked with 
me then, and has even since been in 
the newspaper game until retired a 
year ago. It is hard to kill us old 
chaps, saturated with benzine, print- 
er’s ink and an abiding faith in our 
Own importance; we continue to hang 
on until the undertakers despair of 
us. We spend much time in re- 
miniscing and a letter from Beatrice 
B. Andrews speaking of the old time 
tramp reporter, of which I might be 
classed, as Jim O’Brien said, “wan iv 
‘thim”’ and writ copy (had no type 
writers then) for many papers until 
the year of the great World’s Fair in 
Chicago when I closed a contract with 
the Inter Ocean. I devoted most of 
the rest of my life to my own little 
isheet, the Englewood Times, for 
thirty-eight years. 

Speaking of wanderings, in the win- 
ter of 1879 I wrote for a little paper 
in northern Wisconsin, and the next 
August was in the City of Mexico, 
\representing the first paper published 
in El Paso, and still continuing as the 
El Paso Times. It was then owned 
by Marcy Carrico and Frank Garrity. 
‘I then took a whirl on the Los An- 
igeles Herald in California, and taking 
a trip to New York forgot to go back 
until a few years ago as a tourist. 
‘Meantime I reported during the An- 
‘archist troubles in Chicago up to ex- 
‘ecution of the men, and accidentally 
Was sent by old man Houston, of the 
Associated Press, to report the Sul- 
livan-Ryan fight which was pulled off 
‘in Mississippi. Then I hopped back 
to St. Louis, finally landed in my na- 
tive town, Tiffin, Ohio, where with J. 
‘RB. Burdette, a reformed actor, I ed- 
‘ited the Tiffin Daily Herald. We were 
shy of cuts and illustrations in those 
days and I recall using one of the 
Douglas Shoe Company pictures for a 
local boy being tried for murder in 
‘Toledo and one cut from a Lydia 
Pinkham ad for his victim wife. 
“Them were the happy days’’—closed 
the | forms Saturday afternoon early to 
do justice to the keg of lager always 
donated by Miller’s brewery. We took 
on the first “lady” type setter and, oh 
me, oh my, what a cleaning up we had 
covering the walls with print paper, 


\ 
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throwing out the spit boxes and other- 
wise Christianizing the place. It was 
a real reform and one of our worst 
boozing compositors married her and 
became a real man ever after. 

I visited the Old Printers’ Home in 
Colorado Springs several years ago, 
and met several veterans of the stick 
and rule who are comfortably cared 
for in that Haven of Rest. It would 
make a good story for some fellow to 
write them up. 

In my earliest days in Chicago the 
“gang” consisted of Opie Reed, Eu- 
gene Field, Finley Dunne, Brand 
Whitlock, Wit Cochrane, Harry Bal- 
lard, Lou Houseman and other noted 
ones, many of whom are gone before 
but will never be forgotten by their 
old playmates, and tramp reporters. 

Am spending my last days perfectly 
happy with my grandchildren, just 
two blocks from the U. S. Treasury 
where I can get all the money I pay 
for, and still nearer to the White 
House where I can, if I want, get a 
cold handshake with our silent Pres- 
ident, but I would not like to work 
him for an interview. 


1926 Scholarship Presented 

In the presence of Governor A. 
Harry Moore, members of the New 
Jersey Legislature and newspapermen 
in Trenton recently, L. Lee Starke, 
Rutgers Student, was awarded the 
New Jersey Press Association Scholar- 
ship in Journalism for 1926. The 
presentation was made by R. E. Lent, 
publisher of the Passaic Daily News, 
who as president of the Association 
last year was responsible for the 
founding of the course in journalism 
at Rutgers. Starke was selected by 
Professor Allen Sinclair Will and 
members of the faculty as the most 
promising and deserving member of 
this year’s class in journalism. He 
is a candidate for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Letters at the commencement 
next June. 

Starke is editor of the Targum, the 
undergraduate newspaper of Rutgers, 
and a member of the Student Coun- 
cil, the undergraduate governing body 
of the university. He is also presi- 
dent of the Inter-collegiate Newspaper 
Association of the Middle Atlantic 
States, president of the Philoclean 
Literary Society and a member of the 
senior honorary society, Cap and 
Skull, at Rutgers. 

During the last college year he was 
rated among the highest students 
scholastically. For the first term of 
the present college year, which ended 
in January, he obtained an average of 
89 per cent in six subjects which he 
was studying. 

Starke is the correspondent at Rut- 
gers of the New York Times, the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle and the Newark 
Evening News. His home is at Sara- 
toga Springs, New York, but his chief 
ties are with New Brunswick as place 
of residence and his expectation is to 
begin professional newspaper work 
on a New Jersey newspaper after he 
receives his degree. 


A. L. Glasman, co-publisher of the 
Ogden (Utah) Standard Examiner, is 
president of the recently organized 
Utah-Idaho members of the Associat- 
ed Press. Other officers elected at the 
meeting in Salt Lake City include: 
Vice president, William Wallin, of 
Pocatello and secretary, R. G. Smith, 
Salt Lake A. P. correspondent. 
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FIELD FOR U. S. DAILY 
AMONG THOSE WHO THINK 


Gradually but most certainly, the 
United States Daily, David Lawrence’s 
new venture, is fitting into a field that 
was to a large extent unoccupied. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Lawrence the purpose 
of the paper “is to bridge the gap of 
ignorance between the people of the 


DAVID LAWRENCE 
Founder of the United States Daily 
Washington, D. C. 


government of the United States and 
to reach the people indirectly through 
the key group of persons, such as edi- 
torial writers, who desire serious and 
accurate information on governmental 
activities, furnished without bias.” His 
method, he explained, is to print 
everything that the government does 
“that we can get our hands on,’ and 
to this end the size of the paper is to 
be determined by the amount of news 
available. 


The makeup of the new paper re- 
verses the usual order of news pres- 
entation, since the more sensational 
items are relegated to the last pages 
rather than given a conspicious place 
on the front page. The test is im- 
portance to the greatest number of 
people, and with this in mind the 
stories are placed on the first page if 
they rank high in this respect, on the 
second page if the number of people 
interested is smaller and so on until 
the last pages concern themselves 
with news of particular interest to a 
limited or specialized group. 


Mr. Lawrence Has the assistance of 
an able group of newspaper men in 
his venture. As the writer of letters 
from Washington, commenting on and 
interpreting national affairs, and as 
the founder of the Consolidated Press 
he ranks high in this particular field 
of news gathering and publishing. 


Increasing the efficiency of the ad- 
vertising of real estate and raising 
standards of practice will be the pur- 
pose of the Real Estate Advertisers’ 
Association, a national organization 
formed at a recent meeting held in 
Toledo, O. 
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IMPORTANCE OF QUALITY 
IN PAPER CIRCULATION 


Quality in circulation is an expo- 
nent of the publication as a whole, 
declared Hugh A. O’Donnell, assistant 
business manager of the New York 
Times in an address on “Quality of 
Circulation” delivered before the Inter- 
state Circulation Managers’ Associa- 
tion at Reading, Pa., March 16. He 
said that circulation men have little 
to do with the quality of circulation, 
but emphasized his theory that quan- 
tity circulation having quality is dis- 
tinctive for its prompt response. 

“Quality in circulation is scarcely a 
subject for discussion at a circulation 
managers’ convention, for quality is 
one of the elements of circulation with 
which circulation men have little to 
do,” Mr. O’Donnell began. 


“The business of a circulation man- 
ager consists in the proper distribu- 
tion of his publication and in main- 
taining and continually increasing the 
quantity of the circulation, particular- 
ly within the territory where that cir- 
culation will be most productive for 
advertisers. 


“Quality is a condition over which 
the circulation manager has hardly 
any control,’ he explained. “It is an 
exponent of the publication as a whole, 
based on the reputation of the institu- 
tion as reflected in the character of 
the owner, taking into consideration 
his policy and purpose. The theory 
of the entire business is that the news 
and editorial departments attract the 
circulation; and if enough of the right 
kind of circulation is obtained in a 
territory of sufficient proximity to the 
place of publication so that advertise- 
ments are amply responsive, that 
newspaper becomes permanent and 
profitable. 


“The circulation of nearly any news- 
paper is limited to its own community. 
Daily publications of national in- 
fluence are exceptional. They may be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Many publishers prophesy that local 
circulation will be quite the fact with- 
in a decade. And there are excellent 
reasons. The size of the editions, in- 
creasing the weight of single copies, 
making distant subscriptions prohibi- 
tive on account of. high postal zone 
costs, is a tremendous:curb on the in- 
crease of circulation far beyond the 
newspaper’s immediate province. Then 
there is the more important considera- 
tion that a circulation of wide dis- 
tribution, and selling merchandise for 
advertisers accordingly, is apt to be 
robbed of the credit for doing so, be- 
cause national advertisers sometimes 
credit local newspapers’ with returns 
gotten by metropolitan newspapers in 
the territories of the former. 

“For example, the New York Times, 
whose influence is national in scope, is 
circulated in every State of the Union 
and in states of all nations. It pub- 
lishes a tremendous amount of adver- 
tising and at a high average rate and 
is worth it. It is also an excellent 
illustration of ideal circulation, the 
right combination: of: quantity and 
quality. Great quantity does not 
necessarily mean much to an adver- 
tiser, even considering the kind of 
merchandise sold; and a high level 
of quality without enough quantity is 
equally unattractive. Merchants do 


the advertiser. 
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not judge the value of an advertising 
medium and its advertising rate on 
the amount of circulation or on its 
quality or lack of it, but on its pro- 
ductiveness, the real test. And yet 
many newspapers in cities and towns 
throughout the United States, publish- 
ing smaller advertisements of nation- 
ally distributed merchandise, are cred- 
ited by national advertisers with re- 
turns to advertisemen‘s actually pro- 
duced by the copies of the New 


HUGH A. O’DONNELL 
Assistant Business Manager 
New York Times 


York Times sold in: those commun- 
ities. 

“Judge the quality of a newspaper’s 
circulation by a copy of the publica- 
tion. Note the conservativeness of its 
editorials; the comprehensiveness of 
its news; the accuracy of its state- 
ments; its uncolored, non-partisan at- 
titude in the handling of the facts 
which it merchandises as news. Study 
the advertisements, their typography 
and the merchandise for sale. Is there 
exaggeration? Are they misleading? 
Do they describe just what is sold? 
If the newspaper is conscientiously 
adjusted to all these, you may be 
sure that it has quality of circulation, 
regardless of how limited it may be 
in quantity, for, as a natural sequence, 
it is apt to have much of that, too; 
remember, the cultured, thrifty and 
discriminating are not very limited in 
any community nowadays. They are 
worth more to advertisers than mass 
readers who have less understanding, 
appreciation and money. 

* * * 


“A man and wife, wage-earners, 
had a hand printing press. The idea 
occurred that after-dinner, orders for 
‘one hundred letterheads and a hun- 
dred envelopes‘ at $1 might be printed 
with profit. Three times in one week 
an inch advertisement in the New 
York Times was inserted to that ef- 
fect. Ten days elapsed. The Times 
began to receive complaints trom read- 
ers who had given orders, enclosing 
$1 for stationery. The Times wrote 
No reply. The num- 
ber of complaints increased. There 


4 
was an avalanche of them. Five 
weeks. We sent a representative to. 
the Connecticut town to investigate. 
To his amazement, he found the be- 
wildered man and woman practically 
paralyzed. During the five weeks. 
they had received over 30,000 replies 
to the advertisement, each containing 
an order and $1. They had not even 
money enough of their own to acknow- 
ledge them, nor not even to aeeal | 
the money. They could not move. 
Our representative introduced them to 
the local postmaster so that they 
would not get into trouble’ with the 
Federal authorities, and then intro- 
duced them to a bank, where the $30,- 
000 was deposited and money was 
borrowed on the 30,000 orders with 
which to buy a press that would serve 
the purpose, and they became success- 
ful. : 

“Quantity circulation having quality 
is distinctive for its thrift, discrimina- 
tion and prompt response. | 


“The best circulation is not quality 
circulation nor quantity circulation, 
but, if it were possible, quantity and 
quality added together and divided by 
two.” : 


: 
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Newspapermen Work Fast 
Requested by a fellow townsman to 
read a recent article in The Outlook 
concerning the depravity of newspa- 
pers, Crombie Allen, editor of The 
Ontario Daily Report, Ontario, Calif., 
commented editorially as follows: 


“Some newspapers are always slam- 
ming everything and everybody else, 
leaving the impression by inference 
that they alone are perfect (and some 
don’t leave it to inference, but baldly 
admit, concede and claim that they 
are pluperfect). | 

“But they are mostly journalists. 
The real newspapermakers know just 
as well, if not better, than anybody 
else how far from perfect they and 
their sheets are and always will be. — 

“Even if they didn’t know it, the 
chemically pure magazines would blow 
them up, for they are all always tell- 
ing the world. There is a heap of 
pot calling the kettle black nowadays, 
so there is not much chance for any 
evil light to be hidden under a bushel. 


“The real newspapermakers admit, 
confess and are sorry for their shor 
comings. They do not take the trouble 
even to offer an alibi, if any, but they 
have one real one which most of thet 
carping and caustic critics do not havi 
The daily newspaper is a creation 0 
such ephemeral effort that the 
takes are mostly those due to haste ii 
assembling the thousand and one 
things that go into a daily newspaper. 
They do not have the time that a 
preacher has for prayer and medita-: 
tion, nor for the study and research 6 
the doctor, nor the investigation and 
examination of the lawyer. 


“They strike while things are 


nor to the left, nor to look back t 
review. 


“Theirs not to reason why, theirs 
but to report—and fly. 
sinners, but they are honest and hur 
ble and simply say, Lord be mercifu 
to me a sinner.” | 
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ADVERTISING WILL MAKE 
PERMANENT WORK OF ALL 
THE OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


“Advertising persistenly indulged in 
and followed up will nail down and 
make permanent the work done by 
all the other departments of your 
business,’ declared Bernard .J. Mul- 
laney, director, Illinois Committee on 
Public Utility Information and vice 
president of the Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Chicago, at a 
recent joint convention of the Illinois 
Gas Association, Illinois State Elec- 
tric Association and Illinois Electric 
Railways Association held at Spring- 
field, Ill. Speaking before some 700 
business men and women, Mr. Mul- 
laney emphasized not only the import- 
ance but also the necessity of advertis- 
ing to all utilities companies. He 
compared advertising in the business 
world to the fixing bath for the photo- 
graphic plate, explaining that without 
the fixing bath the film or impression 
on the hegative soon fades. 


“Advertising is like whiskey in one 
respect,” he told the men and few 
women delegates. “It is all good, but 
some kinds are better than others. 
We have to employ certain methods 
in some instances because of existing 
peculiar conditions. The best part of 
the situation now is the quantity we 
are getting. That is important. But 
the worst part is that we need more 
of it. 


“The question ‘What is good adver- 
tising?’ opens the door to a big dis- 
cussion. But this certainly is true— 
the more facts, the more information, 
the more news you can pack into an 
advertisement, the better that adver- 
tisement is. It enables you to tell 
somebody else something he wants 
or ought to know and something that 
you want him to know. The message 
that carries these three things—facts, 
information, news—is the best kind 
of advertisement. 


“Of course, topography and _ illus- 
trations and other such matters help 
advertising, but they are details of 
the specialist. You don’t ask a gas 
fitter to keep books and you should 
not expect people to produce good ad- 
vertising for you unless they have at 
least aptitude for it and have had 
some practical experience because 
everything is learned by doing it. 
And. most good printing houses have 
some one today who knows something 
about these matters. 


“Now, advertising permits us to say 
‘exactly what we want to say, in exact- 
ly the way we want to say it, exactly 
when we want to say it. But unless 
the public is interested enough to 
listen, our message won’t get us very 
far. And here is another thing—when 
it comes to our talking to the public 
and to our customers, we need always 
to remember that they don’t care a 
Whoop about our troubles. They 
have enough of their own. And 
‘they’re not much. interested in our 
bragging about ourselves. But we can 
present our problems and difficulties 
by skillfully explaining to our cus- 
‘tomer what we are doing in order that 
he may have better service. 


“Remember that good advertising is 
“not dashed off. It carries with it as 
iach sweat as any other kind of ef- 
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fort. The advertisement must be in 
such form as to get the public’s inter- 
est, attention and a willingness to 
listen. We are primarily interested 
in ourselves and unless we can present 
our message to the public in a way 
to gain their interest in us, that mes- 
sage is not worth much. We need to 
advertise the best course of procedure 
to follow that will get the most ad- 
vantage from our service. You will 
be surprised to find how utterly ignor- 
ant. people are about installing elec- 
trical service. It is quite conceivable 
that if we did more advertising about 
how to install, whom to call and other 


similar information, we would en- 
courage patrons and would save time 
in our own office. 


1Y 


“You hear a good deal about good 
will advertising. Nobody has ever 
produced a definition of good. will ad- 
vertising that satisfies me. Now, ad- 
vertising of our service is one kind 
of good will advertising. But it is 
only a waste of time and effort to ad- 
vertise if the service isn’t good. You 
can impress the public for a little 
while, but it is the merit of the goods 
to be sold that counts. When the 
service is good and when it is satis- 
factorily rendered to the customer, 
then, advertising will be effective. No 
form of good will advertising is more 
effective than that in the long run.” 


Edwin Bellows, prominent Chicago 
publisher, died March 19, at Stuart, 
Fla. 


A brand newHOTEL SHERMAN 


Welcomes the Press of the United States 


He 
aE 
BE 
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features—the 


CHICAGO’S MOST CENTRAL HOTEL 


The New HOTEL SHERMAN, in addition to its already famous 
internationally known COLLEGE INN, 


the BAL 


TABARIN, and the CELTIC GRILL, offers a large number of 


innovations for the comfort and entertainment of its guests. 


The 


OLD TOWN COFFEE ROOM, a GRAND BALL ROOM seating 


2,000, a huge EXPOSITION HALL and scores of others. 


Seventeen 


high speed elevators, new entranées, a special floor for women, etc. 
1,700 ROOMS, EACH WITH BATH, 75% AT MOST MODERATE 


RATES. 


NO WAITING FOR ROOM ASSIGNMENTS 


Today the Largest Hotel in the World Outside New York 


New Hotel Sherman 


JOSEPH BYFIELD, President 
FRANK W. BERING, Vice-President and Managing Director 


Randolph —Clark —Lake —LaSalle Streets, Chicago 
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SERVING PUBLIC, TEST 
OF HANDLING THE NEWS 
ON A COUNTRY WEEKLY 


(Text of address on “Handling the 
News on a Country Weekly” delivered 
by H. M. Woods of the American, El 
Reno, Okla., before members of Group 
Two, Oklahoma Press Association at 
Kingfisher, April 2.) 

Will Rogers admits every day of his 
life that all he knows is what he reads 
in the papers. If you sift it down 
that is about all most of us know in 
this day and age. For the newspaper 
has come to be one of the greatest 
educational factors and vehicles of 
communication of human thought de- 
vised by human kind. 

Anyone who professes to edit or re- 
port for a newspaper has a real re- 
sponsibility on his hands. If the news 
is inaccurate or wrongly presented it 
will mislead the public. If it is not 
written in an interesting way it will 
go unread and ignorance will grow. 
The task of the newspaper, whether 
metropolitan or rural, is to chronicle 
all the events in its particular terri- 
tory in such a way that the subscribers 
will read with interest and think 
enough of it to pay up when their sub- 
scriptions expire. 

The news-writing job is divided into 
the gathering of the data and the 
transferring of this information into 
copy. Both steps are important enough 
to deserve special consideration. 

Most of you are oldtimers at the 
news-gathering game. You have your 
regular news sources, such as the 
courthouse, the city hall, the schools, 
the farm agent and the stores which 
can be depended upon for unfailing 
news matter. You have certain in- 
dividuals located in your community 
upon whom you can always rely for 
items. They are the type who would 
have made successful journalists, but 
fate has called them to some other 
field.. They should be cultivated how- 
ever, as they are invaluable and really 
appreciate being called upon. 

The only comment which might be 
made in respect to news-gathering is 
that as a rule we do not interview 
thoroughly. By digging a little deeper 
into most news stories we can usually 
find details which turn a dry story 
into one of absorbing interest. The 
more human interest details you can 
dig up to embellish your stories, the 
more subscribers you will have. It 
takes more time to get these details, 


but it is worth the effort. For in- 
stance, the other day an old-timer 
dropped into our office to see about 


buying some rose bushes for his farm. 
A farmer who is interested in roses 
is rather unusual; so I questioned him 
with the thought of getting an item 
about his rose growing. Before I fin- 
ished with him I had one of the most 
interesting interviews I have ever en- 
gaged in. I found that he was one of 
the two last survivors of the Famous 
Sheridan’s Scouts, and had traveled 
all over this part of the country with 
Custer and Sheridan in the early ex- 
peditions against the Indians. 

There is much news and much hu- 
man interest matter of the most val- 
uable sort which escape us. The read- 
ing public expects the editor to reflect 
clearly everything which is transpir- 
ing in the community and if we do 
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not fulfill this mission to_ their satis- 
faction we are falling short of our 
task. ,A dope-sheet or calendar of all 
events prepared in advance of the 
week’s work is almost a necessity to 
keep a check upon the many items to 
be covered when the rush starts. 


The editor should not permit him- 
self to be crowded into too much of a 
routine in gathering news. ihe eyoaksiny 
save time to call on only a select few 
reliable ones. But to vary from this 
procedure occasionally is very impor- 
tant. Especially is this true of news 
items in the country. Frequent trips 
should be made _ into the country 
where the editor will have an oppor- 
tunity to brush up against country 
people, to seek out the unusual things 
happening in their midst. One of the 
best items a paper of our type can pub- 
lish is an item about how some farmer 
has made an unusually good yield, or 
arranged some convenience on his 
farm differently from his neighbors. 


After you have filled your note- 
book and rushed back to the office you 
must bring your literary ability into 
play for it is the writing step which 
is the test of newspaper readability. 
It is foolish for a small weekly news- 
paper to attempt to be metropolitan in 
its style, headlines and arrangement, 
but in writing the news it is possible 
and practicable for the rural journal- 
ist to put just as much vigor and ap- 
peal into his stories as it is for the 
metropolitan reporters. 


You don’t have to go to a school of 
journalism to be a good news writer. 
Such schools merely offer a short cut. 
The main thing is to master news- 
paper style in telling the whole story 
in the first paragraph and elaborating 
on the details in the succeeding para- 
graphs. Brevity of expression will 
enable you to pack more facts in a 
short article. 


-In the Sooner State Press each week 

Miss Grace Ray presents a number of 
the most glaring faults found in Okla- 
homa papers. I find this department 
most interesting and consider it a 
very valuable method of encouraging 
editors to use more care in their ex- 
pressions. Some few journalists have 
resented the department, Miss Ray 
states, but on the whole I believe it.is 
appreciated. Our paper has received 
honorable mention on at least one oc- 
casion and has been guilty of errors 
found in other publications. 

Errors of expression include such 
statements as: John Doe had his leg 
broke; which can be blamed in most 
cases to lack of time for proper edit- 
ing. Less offensive, but nevertheless 
unnecessary, are the errors in style. 
Every office should have its own style 
rules and adhere to them consistently. 
Indiscriminate capitalization, punctu- 
ation and abbreviation make a paper 
look sloppy, when the adoption of a 
definite rule on different points of 
style would require no extra time for 
the copy-writer and would improve the 
paper immeasurably. 

In presenting the news the writer 
also has a wide scope in which to 
work. He can color it, he can mag- 
nify and minimize in such a way as 
to give a different appearance to the 
story. He can provide immunity from 
publicity to the men of influence, he 
can aid or endanger corruption. He 
ean at times serve his community by 
covering up crime, when at other times 
such a course would injure his entire 


community. He is importuned to pro- 
tect those who have been detected in 
their crime. He is the arbiter who — 
decides what the community should 
know of crime. 


A country newspaper does not de- 
pend upon street sales for its finances, 
and for this reason will usually pros- 
per and better serve its community if 
it adopts a conservative policy. That 
doesn’t mean spineless, as nothing will 
kill a reader’s good opinion of a paper 
as quickly as evidence of its being 
scared out. Rather it means that yel- 
low journalism will not be tolerated 
in the morally healthy towns and 
cities of Oklahoma. 


While I worked on several papers 
before coming to the American, I will © 
always owe.a debt of gratitude to Ed- 
gar Bronson for his instruction in 
conservative writing. His ideas of 
handling the news of El Reno on a 
high moral plane have been invaluable. 


A few months ago two railroad men 
were arrested by our sheriff for dis-— 
orderly conduct in a questionable 
house. The sheriff had been attempt- 
ing for months to make the arrest, and 
suggested that he would appreciate 
full publicity of the item as it would — 
tend to discourage other affairs of the 
same kind. The men, using the plea 
that publicity would cause them to 
lose their jobs, induced an influential 
advertiser of the American to inter-— 
cede in their behalf, since they were 
good customers of his. The merchant 
was on the brink of a big sale with 
an accompanying order of approx- 
mately $200. 


When he was politely turned down 
on his request for protection, he blew 
up and made his threats. Neverthe-— 
less the article was published. The 
two men kept their jobs and have also 
kept better company lately. The sher- 
iff was pleased with the support and— 
is anxious to help in giving news. 
Last but not least, the merchant gave 
us the order and has continued as one 
of our staunchest friends. 

On the other hand another railroad 
man was in police court the other day 
on a drunk charge. He, too, asked for 
immunity on the plea that his job was 
at stake. While this was all bunk, an 
investigation disclosed that he was 
ordinarily a sober, industrious man 
with a family. He came to our office, 
admitted the details and declared that 
he would know better next time. We 
respected his wishes and used his | 
name as John Doe. The test to be ap- 
plied is—will the public be best served 
by publishing the item or by censor-— 
ing it? 

Proof reading and front page make- 
up are also jobs of the average editor. 
They are important. The front page 
is like the front window of a store 
and if sloppy looking will discourage 
one from entering. Headlines will 
make or break any story, and the 
front page appearance will make or 
break the entire paper. 

Finally, news writing is a science 
which is being constantly improved. 
Fresh words are being coined, new ref- 
erence ‘books, dictionaries and_ style 
suggestions are being brought out. 
Papers are finding ways of improving 
their heads and general appearance. 
Every phase: of journalism is being 
modernized. If we expect to keep 
Oklahoma journalism up to standard 
we must keep on the alert for new 
ideas. . 


: 
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Photo of those in attendance at Scripps-Howard Meeting at French 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS 
SCENE APRIL 5-8 OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD MEET 


Editors, business managers, circula- 
tion managers and general executives 
of newspapers and news services in 
extending from 
New York to San Francisco, as- 
sembled at French Lick Springs, Ind., 
April 5-8 for the editorial conference 
of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
organization, which includes’ the 
United Press Associations. 


This was the first time that leaders 
of the organization had gathered since 
the death of its founder, the late E. 
W. Scripps, who passed away recently 
off the coast of Liberia, while sailing 
around the world. 


Resolutions expressing the grief of 
the organization over the death of 
its founder were adopted and sent 
to the widow, to Miss Ellen Scripps, 
sister and co-worker of the publisher, 
and to Robert P. Scripps, his son. The 
resolutions declared: 


“Resolved, That words are wholly 
inadequate to express the sense of loss 
of Scripps men in the passing of the 
great founder and manager of the 
Scripps concern, and 


“Resolved, That, believing that his 
spirit and principles survive him, we 
pledge our full confidence in and 
loyalty to those whom he selected to 
carry on with his ideals.” Robert F. 
Paine, Editor Emeritus of the Cleve- 
land (O.) Press and long time friend 
of E. W. Scripps, was present, as was 
Roy W. Howard, who started as “the 
boy who brought in high school notes” 
to an Indianapolis newspaper and now 
is Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 

Much of the “home-coming” element 
was in the conference, many of the 
news chiefs besides Howard having 
their first obituary note or covered 
their first fire in the mid-west. 

George B. Parker, of New York 
City, General Editorial Executive of 
the system, called the conference to 
order and presided over its eight busi- 
ness sessions, which were held in 
French Lick Springs Hotel’s new con- 
vention hall. Before and after report- 


F hae Caray” yi 
[: 


| French Lick Springs Hotel in Indiana where 


ing circulation gains of the past year 
and planning for future vears, the 
editors indulged in a varied program 
of entertainment. 

Several editorial foursomes hasten- 
Cdiaeto wurench ty Lick smmaporty = shill 
course” where Walter Hagen won the 
National Golf Championship year be- 
fore last and proved themselves adept 
with the golf club as well as with the 
typewriter. 

A motion picture entitled “Around 
the World with the United Press” or 
“Today’s News Today” was shown in 
the evening of the second conference 
day. Karl A. Bickel of New York, 
President of the United Press Associa- 
tions, gave a prefatory talk regarding 
the film, which showed the gathering 
of news in the United States, Europe, 
Asia and South America, and its dis- 
tribution to all corners of the globe. 
All actors in the “movie” are real 
news sources, such as President Coo- 
lidge or Marshall Foch and genuine 
newspapermen, who use the back of 
an envelope, instead of a notebook. 


The following evening, Wednesday, 
April 7, the conference banquet was 
held in the French Lick Golf Club 
House. ‘No Speeches” was the order 
of the evening, a procedure, which 
when announced by Chairman Parker, 
brought forth sufficient applause to 
prove its popularity. 

The complete list of those at 
conference follows: 

Elmer P. Fries, Editor, Cincinnati, 
O., Post; L. E. Judd, Editor, Akron, 
O., Times-Press; F. M. Heller, Editor, 


the 


Toledo, O., News-Bee; W. L. Sturde- 
vant, Editor, Youngstown, O., Tele- 
gram; Harold D. Jacobs, Editor, Balti- 
more, Md., Post; “William Philip 
Simms, Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Alliance, Washington, D. C.; M. R. 
Toomer, Editor, Fort Worth, Tex., 


Press; H. M. Talburt, Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper Alliance, Washington, 
D.C:; Carl C. Magee, Editor, Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex., State Tribune; 
B. I. Susong, Editor, Covington, Ky., 
Posty) Mew. aLacysaeElouston, = Lex, 
Press; EH. W. Edwards, Scripps-How- 
ard Newspapers; E. T. Leech, Editor, 
Birmingham, Ala., Post. 

John M. Gleissner, Editor, Washing- 


ton, D. C., Daily News; Harold C. 
Place, Scripps-Howard Newspapers; 
i. “Eee 4 


Scripps-Howard 


Lick Springs Hotel, Indiana 


Gilbert M. Clayton, United Press As- 
sociations, New York City; John Y. 
Chidester, Editor, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Press; C. V. Sanders, Editor, Mem- 


phis, Tenn., Press; E. BE. Cook, Editor- 
in-Chief, Ohio Group, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers; Robert E. Paine, Editor 
Kmeritus, Cleveland, O., Press; E. D. 
Minteer, Editor, Terre Haute, Ind., 
Post; Roy W. Howard, Chairman of 
the Board, Scripps-Howard Newspa- 
pers; Karl <A. Bickel, President, 
United Press Associations, New York 
City; Negley D. Cochran, Scripps- 
Howard Newspaper Alliance; HE. 
Evans, Editor, Oklahoma City News, 
Okla.; T. E. Sharp, Editor, El Paso, 
Tex., Post. 


Hugh Baillie, United Press Associa- 
tions, New York City; W. N. Burk- 


hardt, Editor, San Francisco, Cal., 
Daily News; F. R. Peters, Editor, 
Evansville, Ind., Press; E. J. Mee- 


man, Editor, Knoxville, Tenn., News; 
C. J. Lilley, Editor, Houston, Tex., 
Press; Clifton Brooks, Managing Ed- 
itor, Evansville, Ind., Press; Stanley 
Swan, Circulation Manager, Evyans- 
ville, Ind., Press; Boyd Gurley, Ed- 
itor, Indianapolis, Ind., Times; P. C, 


Edwards, Editor, San Diego, Cal., 
Sun; Fred S. Ferguson, President, 
Newspaper Enterprise Association; 


Cleveland, O.; R. E. Wilson, Editor, 
Denver, Colo., Express. 


Lowell Mellett, Editor, 
Howard Newspaper Alliance; 
B. Parker, General Editorial Exec 
utive, Scripps-Howard Newspapers; 
N. S. Macneish, Scripps-Howard News- 
papers; Earle E. Martin, Editor, 
Cleveland, O., Press; Thomas lL. Sidlo, 


Scripps- 
George 


General Counsel, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers; W. G. Chandler, Presi- 
dent, Ohio Group, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers; W. W. Hawkins, Gen- 


eral Business Director, Scripps-How- 
ard Newspapers; R. A. Huber, Busi- 
ness Manager, Cleveland, O.; Press; 
W. C. Mayborn, General Business Man- 
ager, Southwest Group, Scripps-How- 
ard Newspapers; S. S. Schuyler, Pres- 
ident Allied Newspapers, Inc., New 
York City; Frank W. Rostock, Busi- 
ness Manager, Cincinnati, O., Post; 
T. J. Dowling, Circulation Manager, 
Cleveland, O., Press; W. C. Bussing, 
Business Manager, Evansville, Ind., 
Press. 
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ADS FROM NEIGHBORING 
TOWNS MAY KEEP YOUR 
MERCHANTS WIDE AWAKE 


Every newspaper that publishes ad- 
vertising from a nearby larger city is 
criticized at some time by some mer- 
chants of its own community. The 
town whose’ business men patronize 
its paper so well that the publisher 
has no need of carrying ads from out- 
side is deserving of the growth that 
under favorable conditions, is sure to 
come. But there are towns in which 
ads of merchants from neighboring 
larger places are really neded to spur 
the local merchant on to greater effort 
to meet competition and keep his own 
trade. 

Refusal of a publisher to carry ads 
of the outside firms may hasten the 
day when the paper of the nearby city 
will increase its circulation in his 
town, perhaps even to the extent of 
having carrier boys, so that the ads 
it carries may reach readers in that 
town. Thus the publisher’s loyalty to 
his home town will bring to him com- 
petition that he will find it hard to 
meet. 

O. S. Freeman, president of the Con- 
necticut Editorial Association and man- 
aging editor of the Watertown News 
and Woodbury Reporter, recently mail- 
ed the United States Publisher a copy 
of the New Milford Times, containing 
an editorial headed, ‘Put Him On Your 
Payroll,’ which contained a message 
in this connection intended to be read 
by its local business men. We quote 
a portion of it: 

“A number of editors were recently 
in New Milford from other parts of 
the State and more than one expressed 
the opinion that he knew New Milford 
must be a live town, for it maintained 
so excellent a weekly paper and job- 
printing plant and was glad to find 
that the opinion which had been form- 
ed through contact with a paper was 
well founded. 


“There was,a certain amount of 
truth in what they said perhaps, but 
at the same time they overlooked the 
fact that, in order to keep the plant 
and its product up to the high stan- 
dard maintained for many years; it 
is necessary to take business from 
other places, particularly advertising. 
In other words, like a merchant, it is 
necessary to sell goods, if not to one 
customer, then to another. A com- 
munity newspaper that had not a line 
of foreign advertising would be ideal 
from certain standpoints, but it would 
be a mighty poor business proposition, 
and would not last as long as have the 
Times and the Gazette unless local 
business enterprises wished to tax 
themselves heavily to maintain it. 


“Lately a little criticism has come 
back to the office of The Times con- 
cerning its carrying of advertising by 
merchants in a nearby city. Such com- 
ments are not new in towns like New 
Milford, for, as before stated, each in- 
dividual in town knows how to run a 
paper better than those who are: try- 
ing tO TUM iten ee 


“As a rule, though, the average New © 


Milford business*.man recognizes the 
the fact that it is necessary to draw 
people into the village, for if people 
come, there will be trading. 


Individ- 
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ually, he would not expect to get all 
the business, only a share, but he 
would get that share. And the way 
to get them to come to the village is 
to advertise in the Times, which liter- 
ally goes into every home in this com- 
pact and prosperous section of the 
State. To sulk because others, even 
though in adjoining towns, advertise, 
is not good policy. If these foreign ad- 
vertisers continue \ increasing their 
space, and New Milford shops stop al- 
together, it will not be long before the 
fine business that has been built up 
in the past ten years through good ad- 
vertising in the Times will slip away. 


“The Times must have advertising 
to live. It is sold by the inch, foot or 
yard, as would be any other mer- 
chandise. Subscriptions alone pay but 
one-third of the expenses. Instead of 
finding fault because foreign adver- 
tisers patronize the plant, local busi- 
ness men should be pleased, for with- 
out this foreign advertising there 
would be no community paper here 
ready to help them advertise sales or 
other ventures when the need arose, 
or to boost local projects, keep alive 
interest in civic matters, and help 
make New Milford and its surrounding 
towns well known in all corners of 
the State.” 


“Travelogues of An Editor at (name 
of town)” is a feature in the Madison 
(Wis.) Capital Times that knits the 
suburban readers closer to this news- 
paper and draws a good deal of cir- 
eulation in the surrounding rural com- 
munities. Whenever the editor of this 
newspaper is a speaker at one of the 
small county towns, he writes a human 
interest story of his trip, describing 
the roads, the town, the changes in re- 
cent years, the school or hall at which 
he speaks, the modernity .of the audi- 
ence and the small town residents, the 
names of those taking part-in the pro- 
gram, and publishes this :under the 
boxed head mentioned in the first sen- 
tence.—Ruben Levin, Madison, Wis. 


JOURNALISM SCHOOL AND 
DAILY PAPER, FEATURES — 
OF UNIVERSITY ae 


The University Cruise, which leaves — 
New York City next October for eight 
months and which is sponsored by Pe 
New York City University and 25m 
other leading colleges and universities — 
of the United States, is to have a de- 
partment of journalism which will | 
print a daily newspaper on board the 
ship. Henry J. Allen, editor of the 
Wichita (Kan.) Beacon, will be hon- 
orary head of the department of jour- 
nalism and will oversee the publica: 
tion of the newspaper. Mr. Allen will 
also prepare a book upon the cruise. 
and, under the direction of the uni- 
versity association, he will send out 
syndicate material. The cruise news 
paper will receive news by radio and” 
will also carry special articles comm 
cerning the countries covered by the 
trip. % 
The cruise will carry 450 under- 
graduate students, a faculty of 50, 
and will provide 90 courses of study. 
The president of the faculty is Dr. 
Charles W. Thwing of Western Re- 
serve University. , 

It is the intention to do regular col- 
lege work on the trip so that the stu- 
dent who spends eight months on this 
cruise may use this record as the 
equivalent for a year of work in col- 
lege. Those eligible to the course are 
those eligible to entrance into regular 
college courses. Special attention is 
being given to the selection of the 
personnel of the student body, and 
emphasis is being placed upon the 
fact that it is not to be a sight-seeing 
cruise but a genuine student trip. It 
is believed that the cruise, in addi- 
tion to being educational in the broad- 
est sense to the student body, will also 
establish many valuable international 
friendships. j 

The men will spend sixty per cent 
of their time on board the ship and 
forty per cent ashore. Arrangements 
have been made for the reception of 
the ship’s faculty and student body 
by over thirty countries. The ship 
will visit Cuba, go through the Pan 
ama Canal, stop at Honolulu, spend @ 
month at Japanese and Chinese points, 
then a month in India and other far 
east countries, coming home through 
the Suez Canal, visiting the Near 
East countries and all of the coun 
tries of western Europe. 


Students Visit Printing Plants — 

Academically trained students ol 
industrial journalism felt the atmos- 
phere of the profession when 50 stu- 
den’s of the Oregon Agricultural Col 
lege made a tour of Portland news 
papers, engraving and printing estab- 
lishments. The aspiring journalist 
visited James, Kerns and Abbo’ 
printers, where their yearbook i 
printed; Hicks-Chatten engraving com 
pany; the Oregon Journal; and t 
Portland Telegram. 


Luncheon was served the visitors 
by the Telegram, which. believes th 
visit puts new life into its staff, anc 
is making the luncheon an annu 
event. In the afternoon, a sma 
group went informally to the Mornin 
The trips ar 
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-DRUDGERY WITH A KICK 
_ INIT; THAT'S THE WAY 
REPORTING IS CLASSED 


(The tale given below is clipped 
from the department called “From the 
Brown Owl’s Oak,” the Writer’s Month- 
Re 

Drudgery with a Kick in it 


Where I shall be tomorrow nobody 
knows, but today from noon to three 
o'clock I am sole owner of a telegraph 
wire from to: —————-, run- 
ning direct into the newsroom of my 
afternoon paper. And perhaps through 
those three hours I am not busy! 

I am reporting a conference—a sum- 
mer time, far-from-the-madding-crowd 


conference. It drags on and on 
two weeks three weeks four 
weeks. Not very interesting to the 


general reader, but important persons 
from America and abroad are present. 
Serious papers don’t want to slight it. 
My afternoon paper is sometimes using 
as much as 3000 words a day; my 
‘morning paper, two-thirds as much. 
Every day I write from 4000 to 5000 
“words. 

The conference is really six or eight 
separate conferences. Each one meets 
every forenoon, and I must cover all 
of them. It can’t be done—but all the 
newspaper men here do it nevertheless. 

A news bureau is supposed to get from 
all the leading speakers an advance 
copy or abstract of their remarks, and 
distribute duplicates to us. But the 
bureau doesn’t always function. We 
kick and curse, and the official ma- 
chincry goes on not working. So parts 
of our copy that we could otherwise 
send beforehand, can’t be sent. They 
too must be done at the last moment. 
_ Yet we get the news. One of us at- 
tends one meeting, another another, 
and we pool results. No scoops on the 
conference news. The man who held 
out on the others today would be a 
castaway on a lonely shore tomorrow. 

At noon or half past, the sessions 
end—too late to reach the earlier af- 
‘ternoon editions. But there are only 
a few of us, including the news asso- 
ciation men, who represent afternoon 
Papers, and the service men are held 
to condensed afternoon reports. 

Gangway! 

-We gather for a hurried exchange 
of information about the different 
Meetings. Then we afternoon-file men 
rush for the telegraph offices. No 
luncheon for us. No speed laws either. 
_ We take possession of one of the 
telegraph company’s rattletrap type- 
writing machines, or have our port- 
ables. In goes the first sheet of copy 
‘paper and out. The first 200 
words are done. No time to correct, 
no time to revise. We file it and 
whirl in another sheet. On at least 
one file, “thirty” must be written be- 
fore 1.15. If the news bureau did its 
job on time, the correspondent can do 
his: he has then only the day’s unex- 
‘pected developments to cover. 

_ Iam fortunate in having a wire all 
to myself. But my operator is a fast 
sender. Sometimes I have to rip the 
Sheet from the machine unfilled, to 
‘keep him going. 

_ He warms up. The other operators 
Warm up. I warm up. The other cor- 
Tespondents warm up. The desks shake 
With the pounding. We are sticky 
h sweat. The flies buzz and cling 


W. G. IRWIN 
t Ligonier, Pa. 


and bite. The dingy old office is thick 
with cigaret smoke. 


The short-file men sign off. Two 
o’clock—at the other end of my wire 
the early edition has been put. to bed. 
It doesn’t attempt to carry any ‘“Con- 
ference.” But I know that the ma- 
chines are clattering to turn my copy 
into type as it comes over the desk. 

Two-twenty—the papers are on the 
street. Two-thirty—I stop a mo- 
ment to size up what I have yet to 


tell. Two-forty—one more paragraph. 
There, thank the gods! 
Intermission 
“Tommy, where in is the 


drinking-glass! All sent? Ten minutes 
short of the dead-line. What’ll she 
run today? Only twenty-eight hun- 
dred? Wow! Tommy, old boy, some 
day I’m going to grind it out so fast 
you can’t handle it, going to snow you 
under.” 

Tommy grins. He could keep up 
with me all day, and he knows I know 
{t. He reaches for one of my Pyramids. 


“Hats?” he inquires. We climb into 
the roadster and head down the street. 

Or maybe I hurry away to do my 
mail file for my morning paper, in an- 
other city, so that I can get it off by 
the afternoon train. That will save 
me a drive after dark to the junction- 
point eighteen miles away. For my 
morning paper had rather run up an 
auto-expense bill than a telegraph bill 
—telegraph bills have to be paid. 
Lawless characters infest the roads, 
but I am not held up. Perhaps the 
automatic on the seat beside me, per- 
haps the speed I make, accounts for 
it; or perhaps it is the fact that I’m 
a “newspaper fellow,” and newspaper 
fellows are poor pickings for a hold- 
up. But tonight it may happen. You 
never can tell. 

“You never can tell.” 
paper work. Strain and _ tedium. 
Drudgery with a kick in it. Nothing 
happening, anything happening. Dull 
as ditch-water; ten minutes later, fire- 
works. The lid blowing off and boiling 
beans spilling all over the place—ma- 
chine guns, field guns, big guns, and 
fas, sometimes much gas, all turned 
loose at once. 

“You never can tell.” A dog’s life, 
a great life, the only life. 


That’s news- 
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FLIVVER TENTING TOUR 
SAVES LIFE OF EDITOR 


The jinx ‘Thirty,’ came near sound- 
ing after the same number of years in 
newspaper work for a Pennsylvania 
newspaperman. Work. ranging from 
that old devil job to type picking, 
making the keys talk, from cub city 
reporter to assistant editor, a fling at 
trade newspaper editing and speeding 
up advertising for half a dozen years, 
then back to the old city game as 
special writer, finally a drop into sub- 
urban printing and publishing, an in- 
tended diversion for a year which 
lasted 18, was what happened to Wm. 
G. Irwin, who long published the Pit- 
cairn (Pa.) Express, but he beat the 
close call in a novel way. Doctor 
warned of impending hospital sen- 
tence, Irwin sold out two years ago, 
hitched up flivver, loaded on tenting 
outfit, wife and six year old daugh- 
ter and since that time has visited 
all parts of the U. S. and Canada, tour- 
ed 50,000 miles or more, just a “De- 
tour of the Hospital,’ which brought 
back lost health and he now feels 
like a youngster, and will soon be 
squatting in some pleasant small town 
aS owner and publisher. 

Thirty years, much of it in the big 
game, has brought the “back to na- 
ture” call for the finish. He repre- 
sented Collier’s and Scripps-McRae 
Syndicate in the Philippines in 1898- 
99, has written for many magazines, 
among them Independent, Cosmopol- 
itan, Scientific American, syndicated 
for the old American Press, and done 
assignments from Atlantic to Pacific. 

During his two years’ tour he turn- 
ed to the magazines to help out on the 
mealticket, his work appearing in Sport- 
life, Fur-Fish-Game, National  Sports- 
man, Outing, Motor Camper and Tourist 
and others, and he conducts several 
newspaper syndicate features on tour- 
ing and camping just as America does 
it, not the steam radiator stuff. Car, 
camp and blue sky gymnasiums are 
the antidotes for the rundown editor, 
and Mr. Irwin’s only concern now is 
of a possible operation for the extrac- 
tion of the touring bug, for the habit 
once acquired is hard to escape. He 
has also revised his views on that 
old time delusion that an editor is 
geared to desk, or back office and be- 
lieves it is perfectly safe for most 
any publisher to occasionally take to 
the open by car and camp, and that 
the boys will keep the wheels turn- 
ing and everything in shape while 
the boss takes a whiff of the blue sky 
antidote for run down energy and 
which makes inspiration hustle up out 
of the bulb. 


Among the most recent of Mr. 
Irwin’s magazine contributions are 
“That Coming Summer ‘Tour’ in 


Hunting and Fishing and ‘Detouring 
the Hospital,” in Sportlife. Both are 
very readable and well illustrated. 

T. O. Walker, now in his eighty- 
sixth year, is a veteran reporter for 
the Fort Worth (Texas) Star, Tele- 
gram and Record-Herald who has not 
resigned himself to sitting about the 
office or serving in an official capac: 
ity. “Uncle Timothy” Walker makes 
his market run every day, covers the 
stock yards and writes three extensive 
interpretive articles daily on live- 
stock movement. For all of this ac- 
tivity he scorns the use of a cane. He 
uses a double keyboard typewriter 
with speed. 
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National Editorial Association Special 


YOUR SPECIAL TRAIN will be made up of latest 
design Pullman sleeping cars, with drawing rooms, com- 
partments and section space, also observation car, dining car 
and library car. The itinerary will be as follows: 


Live Chica goss. face 11.00 p.m. June 24 
Ar Kansas City........-....... 11.30 a.m. June 25 
Tove Kansas City serene 12.00 noon June 25 
Ar Newton) fete cnecteees 5.50 p.m. June 25 
Liv: ¢Newton22 tes oes 6.10 p.m. June 25 
ArsDod eee Cltyiees-oe tee 10.10 p.m.(CT) June 25 
LyaDodge?City=. =. 9.40 p.m.(MT) June 25 
Ar Colorado Springs.......- 7.30 a... June 26 


Colorado Springs is an interesting city, located at the 
foot of Pikes Peak. An all-day stop has been arranged 
here which will permit of a trip to the top of Pikes Peak 
by the Cog Route or by auto; trips to the Garden of the 
Gods, Cave of the Winds, Crystal Park, Seven Falls and 
many of the other interesting places if desired. 


The Pikes Peak region has much of interest and a prof- 
itable day can be spent here. 


Lv Colorado Springs........ 5.50 p.m. June 26 
‘Ar amy ee 7.10 a.m. June 27 
TS Vee Gy ere nore eee eee 7.20 a.m. June 27 
ATE SantavM es ue eecees 8.30 a.m. June 27 


Santa Fe, N. M., is one of the oldest and most inter- 
esting cities in the United States. Here is the Governor’s 
Palace which for many years was the home of a long line 
of Spanish, Indian and Mexican governors, and today is 
the home of the American Museum of Art. 


Santa Fe is located in the heart of the Pueblo Indian 
country. 


From Santa Fe our Special takes us to Albuquerque, 
now the largest city in New Mexico, where we will make 
a leisurely tour of the Indian Building in the Alvarado 
Hotel. In this building have been gathered the most unique 
and extensive collections of Indian and Mexican handicraft 
in the United States, outside of the great museums. Here 
are expert Navajo and Hopi weavers, potters, silversmiths 
and basket weavers busily at work. 
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Visiting en route Colorado 
Grand C 


“Grand Canyon National Park is the most 
sight I have ever seen,” said Marshall Foch o1 
visit at the Grand Canyon. About twelve ho 
spent here. A most interesting program for th 
follows: 2 

Leave El Tovar Hotel at 9.00 a.m. for He 
visiting the Hopi House, the Lookout and ] 
route. Return to El Tovar at about 114 
luncheon. For the afternoon an interesting © 
made by auto to Grand View and Desert Vi 
leave El Tovar at 1.30 p.m. and return at abo 
and 5.30 p.m., respectively. ; 

Grand Canyon National Park is unique. 
the outstanding scenic attractions of the world ; 
at Grand Canyon is something to be remem! 
parture has been arranged so that party may vi 


Canyon sunset. 3 
, 


Fares to San Francisco and L 
Tickets ' 


¥ 


From 


Atlanta, Ga... 
Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, / 
Boston, Mass., 

or via New | 
Boston, Mass., 

or via Monti 


M. C. or G, 
Buffalo, N. ¥ 
Nickel Plate 
Chicago, Ill... 
Cincinnati, Ob 
Columbus, Obi 
Cleveland, Ohi 
3 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT Panes ah 

Reservations for space on our trip $9.12 and 
special train should be forward- . upper, $24.80; 
ed to Mr. J. R. Moriarty with as Angeles, lo 
little delay as possible in order Colorado Sp 
that equipment to correspond 
with reservation requests may 
be ordered. 
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TO CALIFORNIA 


-oS Angeles June 3O to July 2, 1926 


[ex., Santa Fe, New Mex. 


de, Cal. ILA {DY 8U 070 eh Ch een Soe 3.55 p.m. June 25 
‘ BrmNewtoOne::.....s.0--: 5.50 p.m. June 25 
nd Canyon.............. 8.00 p.m. June 28 Lv Newton......... Elan yea fae 6.10 p.m. June 25 
oe 1.05 p.m. June 29 AreeDodve City oe LO 10] pam (C TL ard Ue: 2b 
wh in Diner before arrival) lve Dodee: City... 9.40 p.m.(MT) June 25 
: ; ; : ‘ he Pat Al eh UTA re ec as 2.40 a.m. June 26 
de q a Ponte city and the birthplace of t crt eee Poon porotre 
lavel Orange industry. Ar Colorado Springs........ 7.30 a.m. June 26 
Merside.. .....:..... 4.00 p.m. June 29 Lv Colorado Springs........ 5.50 p.m. June 26 
meaAngeles.................. 6.00 p.m. June 29 Arman Juntasies es 9.05 p.m. June 26 
. : : ] iwariia UT base eee eee 9.15 pm. June 26 
ition headquarters are in the Alexandria Hotel, escivocs CRE oe Ant eaae pcan 
- Py uae WV OfnS eet ee 4.10 a.m. June 27 
tty will return when and by any route they may 7ST EN ea ae il ado Sl 7.10 a.m. June 27 
you must select your return route when pur- Ly -Lamy.:.-.- eee 7.20 a.m. June 27 
A : : Arzoanta Hes... 2s 8.30 a.m. June 27 
r ticket at starting point. Ty’ Santa Fes.,..01. a” 12.30 p.m. June 27 
= JSP DER a es ee el 1.40 p.m. June 27 
“CONDENSED SCHEDULE Te Bagh eee. e Lae abe eo 1.50 p'm. June 27 
a 11.00 p.m. June 24 Ar Albuquerque ............. 3.35 p.m. June 27 
Murat ity. 2. 11.30 a.m. June 25 Ly Albuquerque ............... 6.00 p.m. June 27 
msas City... 12.00 noon June 25 Bee GRUD 2 ava 410.40; June 27 
a 3.30 p.m. June 25 Eyal ps .22 ieee 10.50 p.m. June 27 
; PAT ee Wid iain Saas ee 5.00 a.m. June 28 
= LE VAL Ta seen Meier 5.10 a.m. June 28 
; 4 : - Ar Grand) Canyony...- 8.00 a.m. June 28 
ys, returning via direct routes liv Grand, Canyons...2.- 8.00 p.m. June 28 
tober 31 Ara iniamS 3 er eee: 1 11.00 p.m. June 28 
‘ ; Ry awWitlianise ote ©) 11.10 p.m. June 28 
panes ; Teer shisha Ar selipman 0.05 to 1.10 am.(MT) June 29 
ew Orleans, La., direct. .$ 89. Py oeligman 1, ee 12.20 a.m.(PT) June 29 
Oe ew oe eee < Ar INeedles2 teem 4.20 a.m. June 29 
> ee sh nPennsyivania 142.62 Liva Needles! 222) 5 es Ss 4.30 a.m. June 29 
Steet ee eee : ew york, N. Y., via other IM BERGERON 7 ch Oe a 9.45 a.m. June 29 
er = onnce: otteet cn anaes. 180.42 PPE ataLOW ee pat 9.55 a.m. June 29 
woot 106.00 plity-- FONG 255k Se 75.60 yr ne oes ict ibe te p.m. Bee o 
Biinc +s oy ». 0 ’ Dette ee ee ewes ae 4 Nargine S412. p.m. June 
Mae oats | Pitsoureh, Pan Gea Ar Riverside. 1.05 pm. June 29 
. ae 93:90 Bichon WaPo wee) 134.75 Tay GAvlV Orel 6.2222. s cea: 4.00 p.m. June 29 
he tet, Morris Kansas Ar Los ANEEE8 nnn 6.00 pm, June 29 
_ Soa 91.90 Bprinehelduelll ca eit. kas 88.05 
_. ae 99.10 WAShin clon sD) a Gien. ih cn. 134.75 


Po fare 
$ 


r approximately $18.00 higher. Grand Canyon side 
from Chicago to Los Angeles, lower, $31.00; 
Pullman fares from Kansas City to Los 
.00; compartment, $76.50. Pullman fares from 


T, $18.50; drawing-room, $81.00; compartment, $65.00. 


ll or address any Santa Fe representative or 
Railway, 179 West Jackson Street, Chicago, Tl. 


Equipment will be first-class in every respect. Meals 
will be taken in Fred Harvey dining car throughout except 
for luncheon, June 26, at Colorado Springs; luncheon and 
dinner June 28, at Grand Canyon, which passengers can 
arrange for themselves. 


Breakfast and luncheon in dining car will be a la carte; 
supper, table d’hote, $1.50 per capita. 
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JOURNALISM STUDENTS 
MUST QUALIFY FOR MORE 
THAN REPORTING: ALLEN 


The successful journalism graduate 
is less dependent upon the salary and 
counts more on his general writing for 
sale than does the average American 
journalist, according to a report made 
by Eric W. Allen, dean of the School 
of Journalism, University of Oregon, 
and his committee to the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Journalism at 
the most recent association meeting. 
Mr. Allen’s report, in part, follows: 


“The other members of this com- 
mittee are Professor M. G. Osborn, of 
Louisiana, Professor W. A. Sumner of 
Wisconsin, Professor H. H. Herbert of 
Oklahoma, and Harry B. Center, Pos- 
ton. The members of the committee 
besides drawing upon their own rather 
extensive knowledge of salary condi- 
tions took pains to consult a number 
of well informed editors, and to check 
up on the returns in other ways. Pro- 
fessor Center was able to enlist the 
valuable co-operation of the Fernald 
exchange of Springfield, which for 27 
years has been in the business of plac- 
ing newspaper men all over New Eng- 
land, and Professor Summer called 
to the aid of the committee Professor 
Cc. D. Byrne of South Dakota, Profes- 
sor C. BE. Rogers of Kansas, and Pro- 
fessor W. P. Lockwood of Minnesota. 
The committee also has had access to 
certain correspondence carried on last 
year by a graduate student in the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Mr. Raymond D. 
Lawrence, with a list of journalists 
selected from Who’s Who in America. 
It may be interesting to state as a 
digression that Mr. Lawrence first 
found 3,708 persons in Who’s Who 
who were connected with journalism, 
and that his final list, after he had 
eliminated those whose connection 
with journalism appeared incidental 
rather than essential, left him with 
2,350. Under his definition of journal- 
ism, therefore, it appears that more 
than one-eleventh of America’s notable 
personalities are journalists, and that 
journalism is a broad road to fame 
whether it leads to wealth or not. Mr. 
Lawrence proceeded to interrogate a 
random 250 of these journalists from 
Who’s Who, constituting about 10 per 
cent of the whole number, also 55 
members of the press gallery of con- 
gress constituting about half of the 
-gallery, and 100 city editors of papers 
of more than 100,000 circulation taken 
from the lists published by Editor and 
Publisher. While Mr. Lawrence’s pur- 
poses were not identical with those of 
this committee, some of his results 
are pertinent and he has kindly con- 
sented to their being used. 


“At the time this paper was being 
prepared it happened that a list of 160 
former journalism students at the Uni- 
versity who are now actively engaged 
in the profession become available, and 
the committee’s questionnaire was sent 
to them also. 

* * * 


The committee’s questionnaire was 
intent on gaining information on three 
points: First, the economic return 
received by a young man entering 
journalism at the age of 25; second, 


for this same young man when he 
should become an experienced reporter 
35 years old, and third, what he could 
expect of economic return if he should 
find himself at 45 a reporter or desk 
man in a non-executive position. These 
questions were asked for cities over 
1,000,000 population, for cities between 
150,000 and 1,000,000, and for smaller 
cities supporting weeklies. The com- 
mittee also wanted to know what pro- 


DEAN ERIC W. ALLEN 
School of Journalism 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 


portion of a journalist’s income comes 
from salary and what from correspond- 
ence and other professional activity. 
It also wanted comparative figures for 
magazines, trade journals, and pub- 
licity work. 


“As to results, $25 a week appears 
to be regarded as a usual average 
wage for an inexperienced reporter 25 
years old. This seems to be as true 
in one part of the country as another. 
This, of course, does not mean that 
this amount is standard or anything 
like it; merely that those beginners 
that fall below this amount are bal- 
anced by others that earn as much 
more. 


“Ten years later, when the young 
man is an experienced newspaper 
worker 35 years old, it is much harder 
to arrive at an average. One person 
reporting from the industrial Eastern 
states thinks that between $35 and $40 
a week, or, say, $1900 a year would 
represent an average; another from 
Minnesota, thought the average might 
be as high as $4,000 or as low as $2,500 
—unless indeed, he misunderstood the 
question and was giving the range. If 
the different returns are averaged the 
resultant is exactly $2,500 with the 
estimates symmetrically grouped about 
that sum. 


“In another ten years, the young 
man has entered middle age and has 
arrived at 45, the point when his 
powers should be at their maximum 
and his usefulness greatest. These ten 
years should have constituted his 
prime, the period of most rapid pro- 
gress. Yet the testimony of the ques- 


the reasonable economic expectations tionnaires' is quite definite on this 
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point: some think the reporter or copy- 
reader of 45 is worth $500 a year more 
than the same man at 35, (our New 
England data implies $1,000 more), 
brt many think increasing age and ex- 
perience mean nothing at all, and a 
considrable number set down a dis- 
tinct decline in earning power. 
* oe O* 


“So much for the first question- 
naires. Now for the interpretation. 
The committee will submit, without 
arguing thé point, that under present 
American conditions $3,000 is a low 
income for an educated professional 
man, between the ages of 35 and 45, 
living under city conditions. Com- 
parative figures are difficult to obtain 
but the following statement as to 
lawyers is the carefully considered 
conclusion of the dean of a law school 
with experience both in the Middle 
West and on the coast: — 

“ “At 25 years of age, and for some 
years thereafter, the young lawyer 
is lucky if he makes more than a 
living, or even if his income is greater 
than his outgo. Many become dis- 
couraged in this phase and leave the 
profession. 


“At 35 the young lawyer is ap- 
proaching his prime, which seems to 
come at about 40. Many of them are 
just making a living, earning between 
$2,000 and $3,000, but some are earn- 
ing large amounts. The lawyer’s over- 
head is larger than many persons 
think. In my judgment the average of 


’ all lawyers, in cities of the size you 


have in mind in your journalism in-— 


quiry are making, at the age of 35, 
over office expenses, an average in- 
come of between $4,000 and $5,000. Of 
course, this average does not include 
those who have failed and dropped 
out. At 45, ten years later, my judg- 
ment is that the average income is be- 
tween $6.000 and $7,000.’ 


“Can this difference in compensation © 
between lawyers and journalists be 


accounted for under any generally rec- 


ognized economic laws? Even if it can-- 


not, the following considerations have 
some bearing: 


a I 


The assertion was made above 


that $3,000 was an unsatisfactory in-— 
come for an educated professional man — 


in the prime of life. 


Mr. Lawrence’s — 


evidence seems to establish two points — 


—that two years of collegiate instruc- 


tion is all the successful writing jour- 


nalist of today has, upon the average, 
and less than that for the desk man 
as represented by successful city ed- 


itors: also that journalists who have 
received more thorough and more pro-— 
longed education are inclined to be- 


lieve that journalism offers them sat- 


isfactory compensation as compared 
Few even of 


with other professions. 


the most highly educated journalists 


have invested in education anything 


like the typical lawyer’s seven expen- 
sive years. 


pee 
the geniuses in their profession, even 


Lawyers’ averages include all” 


those who become, virtually, bankers, - 


promoters, or financiers, and exclude 


the largé number who are unsuccessful — 


and drop out. Journalists’ averages, 
on the other hand, exclude the repre- 
sentatives of this same practical en-- 
trepreneur type which is fairly numer- 
ous in journalism, as soon as their 
characteristic activity develops, and at 
the other end include thousands o 
routine workers at set tasks demand 


ing no great originality or vigor, who | 


d 


_had received at 35. 
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perhaps if lawyers, would drop out of 
the profession and cease to affect the 
averages. 

“3. This raises the point which 
should really be the basis of any thor- 
ough investigation into the economics 
of journalism: What becomes of the 
old reporters? This is not quite the 
same question as appeared in our ques- 
tionnaire. That was—What pay does 
a reporter or non-executive desk man 
receive at the age of 45? The answer 
on the average was $3,000, more or 
less, no great advance over what he 
It may be, there- 
fore, that the reporter’s job and the 
copyreader’s desk are mere passing in- 
cidents in the successful journalist’s 
career, employments he ought to pass 
through and wash his hands of in his 
early thirties, hastening to get on to 
the really significant posts in his pro- 
fession. It may be exceedingly un- 
fortunate for the nation and for civil- 
ization that the best reporters should 
be encouraged to get out of reporting, 
but if it is the fact that they are it is 
a good thing to knoy and to take into 
consideration in arranging curricula. 

“Tf under our commercial order, our 
successful young graduate is not going 
to be allowed -by society to be a re- 
porter for more than a very few years, 


what is he going to do? To what func- 
‘tions should he expect to devote his 
life, and for what kind of permanent 


work should his curriculum prepare 
him? In other words, it is important 
to us to know realistically. actually, 


_what docs become of the old reporters? 


For a glance at the curricula offered 
in many places shows that many in- 
stitutions are laying all their emphasis 
upon work which society persists in 
regarding as within the capabilities 
of a bright youngster and for which it 
refuses to pay wages that will long 


detain a grown man of the success- 


compelling sort. 
“With the idea, then, that the old 


reporter of the superior type must be 


sought elsewhere than on the street or 
at the copy desk, the task began of 
tracing him to his lair. 

“Who’s Who for 1924-25 revealed 
2,350 journalists. Of these about 2,000 
had once been reporters and were pre- 
Sumably leading successful lives in 
their middle age. Few were still ac- 


tive reporters on salary. On analysis 


it proved that of this group of report- 
ers and ex-reporters about one-third 
classified themselves as primarily jour- 
nalistic writers, branching out and in- 
cluding along with newspapers the 
Magazines, writers of books on mat- 
ters of current interest (which are in- 
cluded as being a high phase of jour- 
nalism), war correspondents, foreign 
correspondents, feature writers and ed- 
itorial writers, but not counting fic- 
tion writers. A characteristic of this 
group was superior education running 
as high as seven years of university 
work but averaging between two and 
three years. 

“Another third had worked into 
executive positions, as managers, ed- 
itors, desk men, readers, directors, 
Owners, and had attained rating in 
Who’s Who on other grounds than as 
writers. A characteristic of this group 


_ Was the surprisingly small amount of 


forma] education. 


_ “A final third is extremely hard to 
Classify on account of its very mis- 
cellaneous character. These are per- 


sons formerly active in journalism but 
who are now more than halfway out 
of the profession as its limits are 
usually defined. By far the largest 
single element in this group consists 
of fiction writers. Professors of jour- 
nalism also are included here. Only 
those who were once definitely jour- 
nalists are included and the proportion 
of fiction writers is surprisingly large. 
Most of them seem to be in and out of 
journalism from time to time. Prob- 
ably in a British nomenclature these 
persons would read their title clear 
to inclusion as journalists, but Amer- 
ican practice (unfortunately, the 
writer believes) tends to give the 
word journalist a narrow interpreta- 
tion. 

“Besides these ex-reporters, there is 
a group about half as large as any 
one of the three thirds enumerated 
above which consists of ‘men trained 
in other professions who are working 
their way into journalism later in life. 
A doctor takes to writing articles 
about medicine, achieves success, en- 
larges his field, and becomes essential- 
ly a journalist preferring it to medi- 
cine. A clergyman becomes editor of 
a religious weekly and more and more 
a writer and less of a preacher. A 
college professor finds his pen is earn- 
ing him more than his salary and 
finally abandons his salary. 

“It is therefore, only by including 
in our conception of journalism the 
kind of things successful reporters ac- 
tually do in their later years that we 
can fairly consider journalism a good 
profession, and one offering a satis- 
factory economic future for a young 
man. 

“Representative numbers of men in 
all the categories mentioned in this 
paper were asked whether they con- 
sidered journalism an underpaid pro- 
fession in comparison with others de- 
manding equal ability. Roughly speak- 
ing, and not desiring to anticipate Mr. 
Lawrence’s own use of his data, we 
may say that about half of these men, 
speaking of journalism in its broader 
aspect as they saw it and not as re- 
stricted to routine reporting and copy- 
desk work, considered it as a good 
profession, either better paid, all 
things considered, than most of the 
others or as showing no general dif- 
ference. The other half thought the 
same talents applied in some other 
calling would bring greater reward 
than in journalism. 


“One curious point is noted amid the 
general ignorance in the journalistic 
world as to what journalists earn. It 
became apparent that the writers 
think they earn more than the desk 
executives and the desk men think 
they earn more than the writers. 


“Who’s Who is not an altogether 
satisfactory basis for an economic dis- 
cussion for the reason the economic 
sucecss is not highly rated by this 
publication. In particular, there is 
unquestionably a very large leakage of 
successful talent from journalism into 
semi-journalistic and very profitable 
activities connected with publishing, 
printing, advertising, more or less re- 
spectable phases of publicity or so- 
called ‘public relations,’ and also into 
politics, and public service, education, 
and business management. Owners of 
prosperous small city papers are an 
enviable class but are seldom noticed 
in Who’s Who. 
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“The writer has reasons to believe 
that the male graduates of his school 
are earning in salary and space checks 
and in profits from newspaper prop- 
erty acquired from earnings about 
$100 per year for each year of the in- 
dividual’s age: in other words $2,500 
at 25, $3000 at 30, and with every pros- 
pect of continuing at this rate of in- 
srease for years to come. 

‘It is noticeable that the journalism 
graduate is less dependent upon the , 
salary and counts more on his general 
writing for sale than does the average 
American journalist. It was a surprise 
to find how little the writing journal- 
ist usually earns ‘on the side.’ Even 
the Washington correspondents report- 
ed almost nothing from book royalties 
and little from magazine articles. 

“The general conclusion is that it 
is unwise to encourage young men to 
expect a satisfactory economic return 
from an aptitude in journalism that 
is . restricted to straight reporting, 
copyreading, makeup, etc. The course 
should be directed toward qualifying 
the graduate to turn his hand to 
thoroughly creditable magazine contri- 
butions, to an understanding of con- 
temporary life deep enough to justify 
him occasionally in venturing upon 
a journalistic book, a book about the 
affairs of the day and in line with his 
other writing experience, or, on the 
other hand, should train him in the 
problems of business management and 
mechanical production, cultivating his 
independence and any aptitude he may 
have for financial responsibility. . At 
Oregon our more successful graduates 
present the following representative 
experiences: A—salary on daily pa- 
per $50, incidental writing $50, total 
$5,000 a year four years out of col- 
lege. B—$25,000 newspaper nearly 
paid for out of earning, 6 years out of 
college. C—$60 a week salary three 
years out of college, prospect of buy- 
ing a paper. D—entirely out of earn- 
ines and profits bought three newspa- 
pers, sold one, and now running the 
largest of the three. Loans nearly 
paid off, five years out of college. H— 
novelist, making over $20,000 a year. 
Out of our list of 160 there is a fairly 
respectable number of cases similar 
to these, as well as some cases’ where 
the career is not far different from 
the results of the questionnaire. As 
to the young women very few who 
have been graduated are in any sense 
large money makers, but we are en- 
couraged to belicve that the average 
graduate of a competent journalism 
course is likely to find the economic 
side of his life satisfactory. As to the 
other rewards, the pleasure that one 
rets out of life, the continued interest 
in the work, the feeling that one is 
alive and in touch and accomplishing 
something useful, this was a note that 
was sounded through almost all of the 
returned questionnaires sent out to 


successful journalists by Mr. Lawr- 
ence, and one which is sounded by 
every returning graduate. For all its 


seamy side, it is a good profession, and 
we all love it.” 


Of Vital Interest 
“The United States Publisher is of 
vital interest to our students, especial- 
ly those who are going into the com- 
munity-newspaper field,” writes W. M. 
Fogg, director of the School of Jour- 
nalism of the University of Nebraska. 
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ONLY SOLUTION: FIGHT 
FREE SPACE GRAFTER 


(Address delivered by T. O. Huckle, 
of the Daily Ypsilantian-Press, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., at recent meeting of In- 
land Daily Press Association.) 

When the program committee wrote 
me asking that I again talk on Free 
Publicity before the February meeting, 
T answered that I thought my intro- 
ducing a resolution on this subject 
would be enough. But they evident- 
ly think this is still a live subject 
for discussion at an Inland convention. 

That publishers and associations are 
still very much alive in this Anti-Free 
Publicity matter is evidenced by the 
fact that this is the fourth time in as 
many months that I have been asked 
to present this subject before asso- 
ciations. One of these was treated 
entirely from the news end before an 
editorial department convention. 

It was the Inland Daily Press Asso- 
ciation that started an active fight 
against this octopus with its virile 
and tenacious arms stretching out to 
get the newspaper publisher. I do 
not mention the magazines, bill boards, 
etc., as the space grafters know too 
well the uselessness of such approaches 
—and center almost 100% of their 
efforts on newspapers. 

Generous Organizations 


Isn’t it strange that so many con- 
cerns and organizations are generous 
to the “dear public,’ and expect that 
the newspapers should fall in with 
their ideas of publicity? At the out- 
set, let me challenge any publisher 
here to name a single manufacturer 
who ever sent out one line of free 
publicity on behalf of the “dear pub- 
lic’ without first realizing in the final 
analysis that it is for his ultimate 
gain. 

For instance the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit has for months been 
sending out very fine financial news 
for the “benefit of the dear public.” 
But when they found out that the 
Daily Ypsilantian-Press was not run- 
ning the name of their writer and 
name of their company at the top of 
their articles, we very soon got a 
“hot shot” communication. This was 
answered with a marked copy of my 
Free Publicity address made at Chi- 
cago in October 1925. Suffice to say 
our name was promptly taken off their 
list. This also applies to an “income 
tax department,’ as conducted by an 
accountants and tax consultant firm 
of New York, and our name has been 
taken from their list for the same 
reason that applied to the Union Trust 
Company. I might also mention the 
American Bankers Association articles 
which have been run in a number of 
your papers. Here we have again 
been black-listed for refusing to run 
their advertising lines at the top’ of 
their articles. ‘ 

To back up an assertion that this 
free publicity is written entirely for 
its advertising value I want to exhibit 
a remittance voucher for a subscrip- 
tion to the Daily Ypsilantian-Press 
sent by above mentioned Union Trust 
Company in which under the charge 
column is marked the word ‘adver- 
tising.” 


Very Fine Articles 


I do not wish to represent to you 
here that the aboye and the very fine 


articles sent out by the Sears-Roebuck 
Company, Blue Valley Institute, Am- 
erican Child Health Association, “Save 
the Paint” Propaganda, delightful 
style articles by shoe and various 
dress goods manufacturers, Society 
for Electrical Development, radio 
broadcasting stations run by manu- 
facturers, and scores and scores of 
others that I might mention, do not 
contain a lot of good value in read- 
ing matter, as some of it is most ex- 
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cellent. But, bear in mind that it is 
also good value for the contributor 
who either directly or indirectly works 
in his message. How many of you 
run the Harvester trust’s “$1.00 a 
bushel” propaganda? It is a cold busi- 
ness proposition for them. 
Underhanded Attempt 


In passing, I want to compliment 
the publishers of the Inland Daily 
Press Association in that none, to my 
knowledge, ran the contemptible bak- 
ing powder article (illustrated and 
prepared at great expense) sent out 
under the guise of the Better Baking 
Bureau of New York. It was an un- 
scrupulous attack on the Calumet 
Baking Powder Company which in 
Michigan at least is leading all other 
baking powders in sales, and I think 
this applies to every section repre- 
sented by the Inland. 

Perhaps some of you may not know 
that the Calumet Baking Powder Com- 
pany confines all of its publication ad- 
vertising to newspapers and no better 
tribute can be paid to the value of 
newspaper advertising than the re- 
markable growth of Calumet to its 
present leadership. 

Get a Shock 


Now when you have run these “ex- 
elusive stories,’ prepared at great ex- 
pense by the space grafters—would it 
shock you to know that after you 
have published this so-called news in 
columns that are not for sale at any 
price the press agent takes out his 
rule and checks up every inch of it? 
He measures this the same as you do 
any local or national display account 
and then charges it up on his records 
for the various manufacturers or or- 
ganizations at your one-time national 
rate. 

Would it interest you to know that 
these space grafters are now so numer- 
ous that they are actually selling free 
publicity space they get from weak- 


. tising copy.” 
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kneed publishers just as some weak- 
kneed publishers used to cut their ad- 
vertising rates when national adver- 
tisers came to them direct to avoid 
agency and special representative 
commissions? ; 

I do not think that it is necessary 
for me to dwell further on the evils 
of Free Publicity. If any here have 
not yet caught the intent of my re- 
marks so far, they are beyond any 
publisher’s help. 

You Injure All 


No publisher can afford to sit back 
and say, “What little I may run in 
my paper will do no harm and it 
really does help me out in a ‘pinch’ 
sometimes.” 
by cutting advertising rates, hurt the 
whole profession; so does the running 
of the least bit of free publicity react 


Just as a few publishers © 


unfavorably. i= 


Not Little Fellows 


How often we hear a group of pub- 
lishers say, “Well, it is just the wéak- 
kneed little publishers who will use 
such stuff.” 
largest agencies 


How about one of the 
in America ° today — 


being able to get the rich, “juicy” 


Victrola advertising “plum’’? 


Do you not think that the Victrola — 


people thoroughly scrutinized 
this agency showed them when they 


went after the account? 


the 
great quantity of free publicity that — 


3 


At the state gathering of editorial — 
men of which I spoke in an opening — 
paragraph this Free Publicity matter — 


elicited the “hottest” 


discussion of 


any in its existence and it was a case — 


of “pass the buck.” One of the most 
prominent and powerful publishers 


— 


present made the statement that only — 


small publishers fall for it. f 
I very promptly told him of a “home 


town” Michigan daily, last year, that 


turned down a delightful “news story” 


sent out by a publicity artist, only to 
see it the following Sunday in one of 


Michigan’s largest dailies, as a special. 
illustrated feature. 


Now brother publishers of the In- 


land, do not sit back and say “it is” 
the little fellow,” but watch your own 
publication and see what your own 
editorial men are “getting by” with 


in some of your own offices. 


In passing I might state that the — 


Fourth Estate, New York, says edito- 
rially “that there is a general trend 
on the part of some of the better na- 


tional advertisers to investigate and . 


find out just what papers give away 
their space, gradually becoming con-— 
vinced that newspapers which give 
away a great deal of publicity matter 
are not worthy of consideration when 
making up their schedules for ‘adver- 


Not Intentional 


In many cases, it is not the intention 
of the publisher to be a party to this 
free publicity graft, but he leaves his 
news columns to the disposal of a 
hired editor who uses the “stuff” 
rather than work and dig up some 
“honest-to-goodness” news. Do you 
know that this carelessness of a man- 
aging editor even allows free pub- 


licity articles in America’s vise 


BS 
3 
| 
‘ 


ready-print service? My advice is to 
tell your news force not to run any 
thing that comes in free until you 
give it the once over. >» 

The Remedy 


Resolving to run no more free pu 
licity, but to throw it in the waste 
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basket will not kill the octopus as 
long as there are some publishers 
who will continue to let it creep in. 

There is but one way, according to 
experts, to fight space grafters, and 
that is to return all material received 
to the advertiser direct—not to the 
space grafter. 

Sample Circular 


May I exhibit a circular here that 
the Ypsilanti Press has used for some 
time in doing its bit to help in the 
fight? 

“Tmportant Information for you as a 
Space Buyer of National Advertising. 
“Tf You Were a Publisher 
“Three Questions 

‘Has it ever been your privilege to 
sit in an editorial chair and receive 
the great amount of help (?) that the 
publisher receives in every mail from 
those who have ‘news’ stories for the 
dear public? 

“Tf you were a newspaper publisher, 
honestly, would you be fool enough 
to be asleep at the switch (or too lazy 
to write real news stories) and let 
such propaganda as you are sending 
out get into your news columns? 

“Do you think a publisher would be 
fair to his readers if he should run 
your propaganda (returned herewith) 
_as news matter? 

“Another Angle to the Questions 

“The man who wrote the enclosed; 
the artist who drew the fine illustra- 
tions; the engraver who made the 
cuts; the printer who printed the ma- 
terial; the mat manufacturer; also 
others ‘got theirs’-—and the publicity 
artist who sent the enclosed is re- 
ceiving a very fancy salary, or is a 
big fool. 

“What Does the Publisher Get? 

All of the above is worthless unless 
it appears in print—and yet what does 
the publisher get? 

“We enclose our latest rate card and 
upon receipt of your order and check 
we will be glad to run some ‘honest- 
to-goodness’ paid advertising. In the 
meantime please have The Daily Ypsi- 
lantian-Press taken from your list of 
‘weak-kneed’ publishers. 

“Population 10,433; Press Circula- 
tion 3,641. 

The Ypsilanti Press 
Ypsilanti, Mich.” 

We place this, together with a rate 
card and the material sent us, in an 
unstamped envelope and send all to 
the advertiser. We omit stamps be- 
cause we believe it will be much more 
effective if the advertiser receives a 
large number of requests from post- 
masters all over. the country for 
postage to have these forwarded. Quite 
ntaurally, he will not-realize what he 
is sending for until he receives the 
letter. 

Use Stamp or Sticker 

On the face of the material we also 
affix the “National Editorial Anti- 
Free Publicity Red Gum Label’ and 
use a rubber stamp furnished by the 
Inland Daily Press Association, which 
reads as follows: 

“This matter comes under the head 
of Paid Advertising. We will be 
pleased to run this at our card rates. 
Member Inland Daily Press  Asso- 
ciation.” 

Are You Interested? 


Are you interested in helping the 
Inland Daily Press Association, A. N. 
P. A., N. E. A., and the several state 
press associations who are energetical- 


Py 


ly fighting the space grafters? If so, 
will you go on record today by voting 
as an association to do so, and then 
go home, individually, with the prom- 
ise that you will do so in your own 


office? In this you will not be doing 
a favor to me, nor your association, 
but to the cash drawer in your own 
office. 


Right now, while publishers’ trade 
journals, and Editor & Publisher in 
particular, are doing such a fine work 
in helping us fight this evil of evils, 
is the time to take action and do some- 
thing worthwhile and effective. 


A Resolution 


In order to bring this before the 
Inland Daily Press Association to get 
effective action-I would like to offer 
the following resolution, which, if sup- 
ported, should bring out free and open 
discussion before being voted upon: 

Action Asked 


Resolved: That it be the sense of 
this convention that every member of 
the Inland Daily Press Association be 
urged to join in a concentrated move- 
ment to help kill the space grafters, 
who live almost entirely off of news- 
paper publishers, by the following in- 
tensive co-operation: 

First: Upon all free publicity re- 
ceived from space grafters (this term 
not applying to Red Cross, church, or 
worthy benevolent associations) place 
the Inland anti-free publicity rubber 
stamp. Members of the National Ed- 
itorial Association should affix also 
the N. EH. A. red sticker; 

Second: Prepare a circular or fold- 
er setting forth in brief paragraphs 
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the publisher’s viewpoint of the space 
grafter’s unfairness to all concerned; 

Third: Place all of above with pub- 
lisher’s rate card in a large plain, 
envelope without postage and return 
it to the advertiser, or organization 
(not to space grafter) who upon re- 
ceiving requests from many points at 
once for stamps to cover postage due 
on letters, will awaken to the fact 
that publishers are no longer the fools 
space grafters represent them to be. 

Be It Further Resolved: ‘That the 
Inland Secretary be asked to set this 
resolution in either bold face type or 
in a box in the next Inland Bulletin 
so that all members not present today 
may realize the seriousness of this 
concentrated effort. 

(The above resolutions were unan- 
imously adopied.) 


Marble Championship Tournament 


The fourth annual National Marble 
Championship Tournament, sponsored 
by the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
will be held in Atlantic City, June 27. 
Other newspapers are invited to par- 
ticipate in holding the tournament, 
under the rules by which boys and 
girls fourteen years of age and under 
are asked to participate. Harold C. 
Place will conduct the tournament 
this year. 


Well Filled and Interesting 


Well filled and interesting, that’s 
the way the pages of the United States 
Publisher are described by E. S. Trus- 
sell, editor of the News, Canby, Minn., 
in a recent letter to our editor. 


NTERTAINING the 

public is not all pleas- 
ure. The life of an actor 
is one train jump after an- 
other, and he soon learns 
to appreciate travel com- 
forts. 


Fast trains and frequent 
trains “via Traction” help 
to make life easier for 
stage folk. That is why so 
many of them ride the 
Traction. 


Also the Traction pro- 
vides 60-foot scenery cars 
and many other conveni- 
ences for their benefit. 


Illinois? fraction System 
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WOOD ENGRAVER OF OLD 
SCHOOL HAS NO QUARREL 
WITH PROCESS-PLATES 


(“Wood Engraving—Nearly a Lost 
Art,” by Frank French, A. N. A., ap- 
peared in the issue of Photo-EHra Mag- 
azine for February, 1926, and is here 
reprinted by permission of that mag- 
azine.) 

My first intention was to keep my- 
self out of these reminiscenses, but I 
find that a difficult thing to do. There 
are now so few of the men living who 
were active at the period of greatest 
development of the art that it seems 
but fair to include us all. No doubt 
I shall forget some, for that period is 
long passed. My memory naturally 
recalls those with whom I enjoyed 
close personal relations. 

The mechanical processes now in 
general use have driven the wood-en- 
graver from the field; and, with him, 
the knowledge of the mechanics of his 
difficult art. A brief description of 
the physical means at his disposal 
may not be unwelcome. The surface 
upon which he engraves is the end 
grain of fine Turkey box-wood. The 
gamut of the wood-engraver’s scale 
consis‘s first of black, represented by 
the untouched surface of the wood. 
The transition from black to light 
begins with dots or picks in the sur- 
face of the wood. Then comes the 
line which can be so varied as to pro- 
duce many shades from very dark to 
very light. 
delicacy of tint, the lines can be 
crossed by another series of lines in 
the opposite direction, leaving black 
dots. Last of the gamut comes 
spaces lowered, leaving pure white. 


The extent to which the character 
and direction of lines can be varied is 
marvelous. They can be cut so 
straight and mechanically as to look 
like tin or as soft and undulating as 
a summer-cloud; as gritty and dry 
as a rock or as soft and liquid as wil- 
lows reflected in a stream. 

There used to be an engraver in 
New York by the name of Morse who 
engraved a wonderfully silvery line. 
Some young engravers tried unsuc- 
cessfully to imitate him. They used 
to tell a story of a man who tried to 
borrow his graver hoping thereby to 
get the trick of his line. Had he suc- 
ceeded in borrowing the tool it would 
not have helped him any more than 
the loan of Mr. Morse’s pen would 
have enabled him to imitate his signa- 
ture. 


Then, too, the direction can be 
changed at will to assist in giving 
form to objects just as a _ painter 
changes his brush strokes with the 
varying surfaces which he depicts. 


Remembering that the line engraved 
will be the white line in the printed 
proof, and the line left standing the 
black, ome can readily realize that it 
is not safe to go to sleep while cut- 
ting. If vigilance is for an instant 
relaxed and the black line cut away 
it cannot be repaired and an unsightly 
white scar will remain to accuse one, 

Personally, I have no quarrel with 
the mechanical process that has made 
this beautiful magazine and many 
others possible. Like the automobile 
which has lessened the drudgery of 
the horse it enables us to get there 


Then, to produce extreme - 


quicker, which, in the publishing field, 
is of importance. The minimum time 
required to engrave a magazine page- 
block on wood would be two weeks, 
and the cost from $200 to $300; but a 
process-plate of the same size can be 
produced in a few hours at a cost of 
a few dollars. So that now we have 
current events illustrated in our daily 
papers. 

Do not think that my reference to 
the horse implies that wood-engraving 
was considered drudgery by me. On 
the contrary it was absorbingly inter- 
esting. In fact, I used to be annoyed 
when visitors would say, “It must re- 
quire wonderful patience.” My reply 
would be, “when a thing is interesting 
it does not’ require patience.’ Now 
that I have been painting for some 
twenty years, and am able to get re- 
sults so much quicker with a brush 
and see the results as my work pro- 
gresses, I am afraid my patience 
would be taxed if I took up engraving 
again. 

When I began engraving, the draw- 
ings were made direoetly on the wood; 
and, as the engraving progressed, the 
drawing was destroyed. Often, when 
the drawings fell into the hands of 
inferior or unsympathetic engravers 
the artist would hardly recognize his 
picture. Then photographing on the 
wood came in and was welcomed by 
the artists and by progressive en- 
gravers. This enabled the artists to 
draw or paint in any. medium and any 
size desired, as the camera could re- 
duce it to the required dimensions and 
the original remained for comparison. 
Of course the photograph had to be 
made in reverse on the wood which 
was a bit puzzling at first; but one 
soon got used to it. 


A whole day was often consumed in 
studying the original to determine the 
style, character, and direction of line 
best suited to the proper interpreta- 
tion of the picture. When the entire 
surface of the block was engraved it 
was taken to Mr. Bauer in Ann Street, 
New York City, who was an expert 
proof-printer, and the engraver would 
stay with him until a satisfactory 
proof was obtained. This often con- 
sumed the greater part of a_ day. 
These proofs were pulled on an old- 
fashioned Adams hand-press. The un- 
derlaying and overlaying of a wood- 
block is now as nearly a lost art as 
wood-engraving since Mr. Bauer and 


‘his son John, who succeeded him, have 


both passed away. 


The taking of the first proof was an 
anxious period as the engraver then 
saw for the first time, after many days 
of anxious toil, the full result of his 
labor. Always he saw in this first 
proof, when compared with the orig- 
inal, some passages which needed re- 
touching. In this delicate~work he 
must spend perhaps a day, sometimes 
several days, before his final proofs 
for submission to the artist and the 
publisher. Often the artist or the pub- 
lisher would suggest other modifica- 
tions which necessitated the operation 
of retouching and reproving ‘to be 
gone through with again. The final 
edition of proofs would average about 
a dozen. The engraver was required 
to give the publisher three proofs, and 
usually he gave one or two to the 
artist. The rest he kept. Printed un- 
der the supervision of the engraver 
from the wood-block before electro- 
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typing, these proofs are what are 
known as artist’s-proofs. 
still some are lovers who regret the 
passing of wood-engraving and who 
miss the personal touch of the human 
hand in present-day illustration, and 
who attach great value to these orig- 
inal artist’s-proofs which are becom- 
ing very rare. 

The monotony of its unvarying tex- 
ture and the absence of the human 


_—— 


There are > 


touch in the process-plate are so pro-- 


nounced that proofs of halftone-plates 
can never. appeal to connoisseurs. 


The absence of velvety black and 


pure white render present-day book- 
illustrations distinctly out of harmony 
with the type on the printed page. 
And yet, I am free to admit, that I 
much prefer a good process-plate to 
a poor wood-engraving, and the poor 
we have always with us. 

My birthplace was on a farm in Lon- 
don, New Hampshire. Beginning 
drawing and painting at an early age 
under the guidance of an older sister, 
I developed a determination in me 
to follow art as a profession. At four- 


teen years of age our home was brok- 


en up through death and it became 
necessary for me to earn my living. 
The forthcoming Scribner’s Magazine 
had been announced in a folder which 
gave an example of a wood-engraving, 
and the statement that it was to be 
profusely illustrated with wood-cuts. 
One of these folders fell into my 
hands and with it the thought came 
to me that this might open a way in 
which I could earn a living and not 
abandon my artistic aspirations. I 
went to Manchester, New Hampshire, 
and consulted Mr. Henry W. Herrick 
who had experienced an enviable ca- 
reer in New York, first as an engraver 
and then as an illustrator and later 
as a painter in water-color. Mr. Her- 
rick gave me encouragement and ad- 
vice. He also gave me a letter to 
Mr. Foster Cross of Kilburn and 
Cross, engravers of Boston. Mr. Cross 
showed me the first engraved block 
I ever saw. He went with me and 
selected my tools for me and showed 
me how to sharpen them. I went back 
to Manchester and engraved two little 
blocks which ten days after getting 
my tools I showed to Col. John B. 
Clarke, publisher of the Manchester 
Daily Mirror and the Weekly Mirror 
and Farmer. He at once engaged me 
for one year at six dollars a week. — 

It may seem incredible to some of 
my readers, in view of present condi- 
tions, but I lived very comfortably on 
six dollars a week and had a wonder- 
ful time drawing”’and engraving bugs, 
plows, chickens, turkeys, pigs, cows, 
and bulls for’ the farm paper. Col. 
Clarke proved to be my friend and 
gave me liberty to do outside ' work. 
Through the recommendation of Mr. 
Herrick I was given some of. his 
drawings to engrave by a Boston pub- 
lisher. Proofs of these cuts I sent to 
the Amerilcan Tract Society in New 
York. : 

In reply I received a_ substantial 
offer which I accepted, going to New 
York in 1871. i) 


In a little room in the old building 
of the society in Printing House 
Square gathered daily a group which 
I joined, composed of young men who 
were learning the art, the building 
meanwhile being shaken vigorously by 
printing-presses which were turning 
out beautifully illustrated Sundays 


a 


al 


- Abram Anderson. 
taken up engraving on copper, which 
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school books, the Child’s Paper and 
The Illustrated Christian Weckly. 

The work placed in the hands of 
these young men to do was of second- 
ary importance. The more important 
work was given out to men of stand- 
ing and experience. Mr. Elias J. 
Whitney, the art editor, occupied the 
adjoining room. The door between 
often stood open. The artists who 
made the drawings came to Mr. 
Whitney for their commissions and 
like the engravers delivered their 
finished work to him. So the young 
students managed to see the distin- 
guished visitors from time to time. 

Most of those whom my memory re- 
ealls long ago have painted their last 
picture or engraved their last block. 

Among the artists whose visits I 
recall were: EF. O. C. Darley, The 
Beards, W. Hamilton Gibson, Jessie 
Curtis, J. D. Woodward, F. S. Church, 
Harry Fenn, Thomas Moran and Sol. 
Eytinge. Among the engravers were: 
John G. Smithwick, John Harley, F. 
S. King, John P. Davis, T. H. Heard, 
R. Varley, John Evans, Henry Wolf, 
Dick Rae, Elbridge Kingsley, Victor 
Bernstrom, Chris Wate, Miss Powell 
and Timothy Cole. 


The youngsters in the engraving 
room looked up to these men of at- 
tainment with great respect. This re- 
spect would have been deepened had 
we known to what heights some of 
them were destined to attain in later 
years. This reflection recalls the 
visit of a peculiarly unassuming man 
shortly after the great Chicago fire 
in 1871. He had lost everything but 
three proofs which he showed to Mr. 
Whitney in the hope of getting work. 
He had reached New York in a worn 
suit of clothes and without a collar, 
which gave him anything but a dis- 
tinguished appearance. Sometimes un- 
principled engravers would borrow 
proots for this purpose and Mr. Whit- 
ney was a bit suspicious. He brought 
the proofs into the engraving room 
and showed them to us. Two of the 
proofs were from drawings of ma- 
chinery. The straight-tints were cut 
With such wonderful skill that we 
thought they had been done with a 
ruling machine. The other proof was 
from an artistic subject, a little girl 
in a daisy field. Mr. Whitney gave 
him an unimportant block to test his 
knowledge. This was promptly re- 
turned and was engraved with equal 
skill. From that time on Timothy 
Cole—for he it was—had the best that 
Mr. Whitney could give. 


Sometime after Mr. Cole had demon- 
strated his ability, the writer made a 
portrait-drawing of the Rev. T. De- 
Witt Talmage and submitted it to Mr. 
Whitney. Great was my pride and 
joy when he accepted it and gave it 
to Mr. Cole to engrave for the front 
page of the weekly. I am here re- 
minded that Mr. Whitney said when 
he saw my drawing that I ought to 
be a portrait painter. I have long 
been trying to prove that Mr. Whit- 
ney’s judgment was sound and still 
live in hopes. Mr. Cole and John 
Evans are still engraving on wood 
and find private customers and col- 
lectors as patrons. 


Among the few engravers ofthe 
period in question, who are still liv- 
ing and who were once pupils of Mr. 
‘Smithwick and myself are Walter M. 
Aikman, Stephen G. Putnam and 
Mr. Aikman has 


requires the black line to be cut in- 
stead of the white. He has engraved 
some beautiful plates for the Grolier 
Club and the Iconophile Society of 
New York, and many fine book-plates. 
Mr. Aikman is also an accomplished 
painter. Mr. Putnam has devoted 
himself to improving halftone-plates 
by engraving over the mesh, burnish- 
ing blacks and taking out whites. 
Mr. Anderson is an expert photo- 
grapher with the Museum of Natural 
History in New York. 


Mr. William B. Closson, who en- 
graved some famous cuts from paint- 
ings by George Fuller and other art- 


ists, has developed a characteristic - 


and beautiful style of painting. He 
is a member of the Boston Art Club 
and the Gloucester Art Association. 

I am reminded of a little coterie of 
engravers who formed a society call- 
ed Original Engravers on Wood. The 
device which they adopted was a 
woodpecker pecking upon a tree. This 
association was the result of an in- 
vitation from Elbridge Kingsley to 
visit him at Hockanum, Massachu- 
setts. Closson, Aikman, Davis and the 
writer accepted. 


Kingsley had his’ sketching-car, 
which was his domicile and base of 
supplies when painting, drawn up on 
the side of Mt. Holyoke. He had a 
coffin-like box in which he slept, over 
which was an uncushioned board 
shelf for a guest. The writer tried 
unsuccessfully to sleep on that shelf 
one night only. Davis followed him 
and appeared to enjoy it. He said he 
liked to hear the chipmunks drop out 
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of the overhanging trees and run over 
the top of the car. 

The rest of us went to the nearby 
Tavern where we experienced the 
other extreme on feather-beds. 

We afterwards wrote up the trip 
for the Century Magazine having en- 
graved some of the sketches we made 
there for illustrations. Kingsley con-- 
tinued his original work from time to 
time thereafter. 

The present writer published a gift- 
book with Harper & Bros., entitled 
“Home-Fairies and Heart-Flowers,” 
twenty studies of children’s heads 
which he engraved from his own 
drawings. Poems were written to his 
pictures by Margaret E. Sangster. Also 
three articles for Scribner’s Magazine 


under captions as follows: “A Day 
with a Country Doctor”, written, 
drawn, and engraved by Frank 


French, “Trees,” and “A New England 
Farm,” with the same appendix. 

Then followed a series published in 
various magazines written and drawn 
by the author, but not engraved by 
him as the cheaper halftone-process 
claimed them and the reduced cost to 
the publisher was an item. 

Occasionally wood-engravings ap- 
pear in the advertising pages of mag- 
azines and their sparkling brilliancy, 
when good, is noticeable. Mr. Howard 
McCormick, an illustrator in New 
York, has taken up original wood-en- 
graving for the love of it and for the 
possibilities he sees in it. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Cole and Mr. Mece- 
Cormick and others whose names I 
do not Know who are trying to revive 
the art, will meet with support. 


Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Sprin3field, 


+ T[lhnois 


300 comfortable. outside rooms. circulating ice water, shower 


and tub baths. 
erate prices. 


Dining Room and Cafeteria service at mod- 


FINEST HOTEL IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
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Take the 
Scenic St. Lawrence Route 
to the Meeting of the 
Press Congress of the World 


Geneva, Switzerland 
SEPTEMBER 14 TO 18, 1926 


Average of 3 Sailings a Week from Montreal—Quebec by Cana- 
dian Pacific Ships to Liverpool, Southampton, Glasgow, 
Cherbourg, Antwerp, or Hamburg. 


‘‘Empress’’ Ships Sail from Quebec. 

Monoclass Cabin Ships from Montreal. 

Make your reservations now and secure space desired at the 
price you wish to pay. 


Full Information, Descriptive Literature, Reservations may be 
obtained from 


H. L. WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
Illinois Press Association 
Springfield, Illinois 


or 
R. 8. Elworthy 
Steamship General Agent 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


71 E. Jackson Boul. 
Chicago 
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OUTINGS NOW FEATURE 
WITH PRESS MEETINGS 


With the advent of warm spring 
weather in the North Countree the 
fancy of members of the press turns 
to thought of gatherings in the out- 
of-doors. Accordingly a goodly num- 
ber have made or are making plans 
for summer outing, by train,or water, 
to various points of interest. 

The Cape Cod Press Club has in- 
vited the Massachusetts» Press Asso- 
ciation to hold its June outing at Fal- 
mouth on the Cape and the delegation 
of Walter D. Allen, president, and of 
Harry Albro of Falmouth, Mass., to 
make arrangements implies accept- 
ance of the invitation. It is probable 
that the outing will be held over the 
weekend of June 12-14 since June 14 
is the regular meeting date. 

Members of the Michigan Press As- 
sociation are making plans for an 
outing at Harbor Springs and have 
asked E. J. Hanna, publisher of the 
Emmet County Graphic, to act as 
chairman and to plan the program. 
The Wequetonsing hotel a resort inn, 
has been offered for headquarters and 
for housing the guests, who will be 
entertained at a dinner and dance by 
the Ramona Park hotel owner and at 
two dinners by the proprietors of the 
Emmet hotel and of the Forest Beach 
Inn, Sager and Reeves hotels. The 
resort abounds in facilities for out- 
door sports and the entertainment and 
accommodations are gratis. 


Members of the Southern Illinois 
Editorial Association, meeting at Mur- 
physboro, April 23-24, planned for 
their annual boat trip down the Missis- 
sippi from St. Louis in July. The 

party will go as far as Cape Girardeau, 
where the association members will 
be guests of Naeter Bros., publishers 
of the Southeast Missourian. 


The Texas Press Association, meet- 
ing in San Antonio, June 10-12, will 
include, in its program, two side trips, 
one to the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas and another to Laredo, Texas, 
and Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, to be taken 

over the weekend following the con- 

vention proper. Special trains or 
Pullmans, depending upon the num- 
ber who wish to make the trips, will 
be provided. A program for the con- 
vention and tentative plans for the 
side trips were made at a meeting of 
the executive committee in San An- 
tonio, March 27. On the first day the 
delegates, who are expected to num- 
ber 400 or 500, will be entertained at 
a luncheon, given by the San Antonio 
Paper Company, will make a sight- 
Seeing trip to historic missions and 
will attend a banquet given by the 
San Antonio Chamber of Commerce. 
On the second day the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company will give a 
luncheon and a pageant of inventive 
progress and in the evening there will 
be a fish fry at Medina Lake. The 
San Antonio Express and News will 
be hosts at luncheon and at a theatre 
party on the third day. W. A. Smith, 
San Saba, president; Sam Harben, 
Richardson, secretary; P. E. Mont- 
~gomery, McAllen; George Neu, Bren- 
ham; Denver Chestnutt, Kenedy; Sam 
Fore, Floresville; Frank G. Huntress 
and Fred Herndon, San Antonio, were 
present at the meeting of the exec- 
utive committee. 


PROMINENT MEN ADDRESS 
ASSOCIATED PRESS MEET 


Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg 
spoke on the subject of outstanding 
international problems, treating them 
from the angle of America’s policies 
toward their solution, at the annual 
luncheon of the Associated Press, 
meeting in the grand ballroom of the 
Waldorf Astoria, in New York City, 
April 20. Seven hundred representa- 
tives of newspapers were present, of 
which about 100 were from papers pub- 
lished in South and Central America. 
Armament limitation, the Lausanne 
convention, the Tacna-Arica dispute 
between Chili and Peru, and finally, 
but not inappropriately, the influence 
of the press in moulding public opin- 
ion, were among the subjects with 
which Secretary Kellogg dealt with 
varying degrees of completeness. Of 
disarmament he said: 

“Bach definite move toward disarm- 
ament, small though it be, is of greater 
value for the promotion of world 
peace than ambitious and all-inclusive 
projects which fail to take account of 
existing world problems. 

“The questions which have been sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the 
preparatory commission,” he said, “are 
very general and sweeping in char- 
acter and until there has been some 
discussion, it is impossible to deter- 
mine what definite proposals can most 
profitably be advanced, but when the 
most practicable line of action is de- 
termined this government can be 
counted upon to cooperate within the 
limits of its traditional policy in any 
serious effort toward the limitation of 
the burden of armaments.” 

He expressed his appreciation of 
the power of the press by saying “It is 
fully alive in my mind that the gov- 
ernment of the United States can only 
accomplish its purpose with the cor- 
dial backing of the great majority of 
the American people, and this back- 
ing is only obtainable when the press 
is able to treat these questions with 
understanding and comprehension of 
the broad lines which the government 
has pursued.” 

Frank B. Noyes, president of the As- 
sociated Press, presided at the lun- 
cheon, welcoming the Latin-American 
publishers who came to this country 
as delegates to the First Pan-American 
Press Congress, held recently in Wash- 
ington. Kent Cooper also greeted the 
delegats, speaking first in English, 
then translating his remarks into 
Spanish; an innovation heartily ap- 
plauded by the little delegation of 
South Americans. 

Jorge A. Mitre, of La Nacion, Buenos 
Aires, who responded for the southern 
guests, paid tribute to the Associated 
Press and its executives. He said, in 
speaking of the papers of the United 
States, “they have definitely emerged 
from that era to which principal at- 
tention was given to domestic news. 
They keep their readers informed of 
events abroad, many of them main- 
taining their own correspondents in 
principal centers to interpret and am- 
plify the news.” Then he conceded to 
the American newspapers a right to 
commendation in respect to their ac- 
curacy and independence, qualities for 
which the British newspapers are so 
highly praised, and said he believed 
they possess also an additional attrib- 
ute, the power to entertain. 
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Frank KE. Gannett and the Rochester 
Times Union failed of election to 
membership in’the Associated Press. 
The contest was the hottest and clos- 
est in A. P. history, Mr. Gannett losing 
by fifty votes. He received 747 of the 
996 votes cast. The Rochester Jour- 
nal and Post Express, owned by Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst was defending 
its protest right in Rochester. 

Frank B. Noyes, Adolph S. Ochs of 
the New York Times; H. V. Jones, of 
the Minneapolis Tribune; B. H. An- 
thony, of the New Bedford Standard; 
and Robert McLean, of: the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin, directors whose terms 
expired this year, were reelected to 
the directorship. W. A. Strong, of the 
Chicago Daily News, was elected to 
succeed the late Victor F.. Lawson. 

At a meeting of the directors on 
Wednesday morning Mr. Noyes was re- 
elected to serve for the twenty-seventh 
time as president of the Associated 
Press. Other officers elected at this 
time are: first vice-president, Col. R. 
R. McCormick, Chicago Tribune; sec- 
ond vice-president, J. N. Heiskell, 
Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette; secretary, 
Melville HE. Stone; assistant secretary, 
Kent Cooper; treasurer, J. R. Youatt. 

Mr. Noyes, Mr. Ochs, Mr. McLean, 
Charles Hopkins Clark, of the Hart- 
ford Courant; Elbert H. Baker, of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer; Clark Howell, 
of the Atlanta Constitution, and E. 
Lansing Ray, of the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat, were named members of the 
executive committee. 


Steps to Success 
Service 
Efficiency 
Reliability 
Vigilance 
Inspection 
Co-operation 
Economy 


This is an example of the possi- 
bilities of our Single Column News 
halftone. 85 line. 


PRICE $1.50 


Use them once a week at this price 
Write for our reasonable prices 


THE ENGRAVING SHOP 
Alton, Illinois 
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Railroads Set New Records 


The railroads of this country provided in 
1925 service that was more dependable and more 
efficient than in any other of the nearly one 
hundred yeats of their history. ‘Their improved 
service made it possible for business generally to 
be carried on with greater expedition and econ- 
omy, and everyone shared in the benefits. 


Statistical proof of the increased dependability 
and efficiency of the railroads in 1925 is to be 
found in the many records that the railroads set 


last year. 


Freight trains were longer and faster. ‘The 
average freight train in 1925 consisted of ap- 
proximately 5 per cent more cars and carried a 
load approximately 4 per cent heavier than the 
best previous records, set in 1924. The pre- 
vious record for average daily freight car move- 


ment, set in 1923, was exceeded by nearly 2 


per cent in 1925. 


Shippers in 1925 
received promptly, on the days for which they 
were ordered, 99.7.per cent of all the cars they 
asked for. Although more cars were loaded with 
freight and handled by the railroads in 1925 than 
ever before, there were held in reserve at all 
times during the year no fewer than 4.4 per 
cent of all freight cars and 6.4 per cent of all 
locomotives. 


Equipment was adequate. 


Freight was handled with greater care. 


Claims paid for loss or damage declined nearly 


20 per cent in 1925, compared with 1924. Claim 
payments on account of delayed shipments in _ 
1925 were nearly 43 per cent less than in 1924. 


In 1925, compared with 
1924, fuel consumption per unit of service was 


Fuel went farther. 


reduced 6.5 per cent in freight train service and 
5.3 per cent in passenger train service. ‘The 
total saving amounted to 7,302,797 tons. 

The railroads were safer. 
railway employes killed in accidents of all kinds 
in 1925 was the second lowest of any year on 


railroads moved 375,000 cars of explosives in 
1925 without a single injury. 

These excellent results didn’t just happen. 
They were brought about by careful planning, 
persistent effort and the investment of an average 
of three-quarters of a billion dollars a year for 
the last four years in improvements and addi- 
The country’s railway 
plant today is in better condition and better fitted 
to the needs of the country than ever before. 


tions to railway facilities. 


(Sood service deserves adequate earnings. 


The railroads as a whole had more satisfactory 


net earnings in 1925 than in any other year since © 


1916, but even at that their earnings did not 
to which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has held they are entitled. 
Further improvement in earnings is called for, 


' 


reach the “fair return” 


both as a reward for present railway efficiency 
and as an insurance of continued efficiency in 
the future. 
Constructive criticism and suggestions are in- 
vited. 
C. H. MARKHAM, 
President, Illinois Central System. 


Cuicaco, May 1, 1926. 


The number of © 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING 
SHOULD BE DETERMINED 
BY COST SYSTEM: ADAMS 


4 
(Should the rate per thousand sub- 
seribers for advertising be the same 
the nation over, or should local condi- 
tions influence a paper in its charge 


for advertising? Here is what Al J. 
Adams, publisher of the Courier, Sisse- 
ton, S. D., told those present at the 
South Dakota Press Association meet- 
ing in regard to this question.) 
There is only one way to arrive at 
an intelligent basis for fixing adver- 
tising rates and that is by the cost 
system method. 


Cost systems, however, are still for- 
eign to most country plants and few 
publishers have any knowledge of 
even the simplest cost finding methods. 
In Wisconsin the state university 
through its extension division, has 
been co-operating with the weekly 
newspaper publishers in the matter of 
‘production costs and as a result a 
_ simplified cost system has been in- 
stalled in a number of country news- 
_ paper plants. My only cost finding 
_ experience has been with the Wiscon- 


sin system. [I first became acquainted 
with it in 1916 and was interested 
enough in 1917, when I took the 


"management of a plant.at Webster, 
to install and put into use a portion 
of the system. I did not make an 
efficient attempt to work out our own 
hour costs, but otherwise used that 
system complete as it was at that time. 
‘For hour costs I took the average as 
worked out by the National Editorial 
_ Association and other agencies. 


This cost system I started to use 
-at that critical time in 1917 when 
costs were so rapidly mounting sky- 
‘ward and I found the information 
thus gained invaluable as a basis for 
‘raising both advertising and commer- 
cial printing rates several times that 
year. The use of this system I con- 
‘tinued until newspaper costs again be- 
came somewhat stabilized and until 
after the adoption of the Franklin 
Price List, when I became lax and to 
“save some bookkeeping allowed some 
i: the more important features to be 
dropped. However I continued it long 
enough to realize the urgent need of 
‘some sort of a simplified though com- 
plete cost system in every plant where 
_the publisher wanted to play safe. 


y Of late years, since the post war 
depression, there has ben a tendency 
among some publishers to reduce ad- 
-vertising rates. This is an error, for 
all available cost information indi- 
cates that costs are not going down; 
demands for service to both adver- 
tisers and subscribers, on the other 
hand, are constantly increasing. 


4 While there has been considerable 
of country p in the business methods 


, 


of country publishers of late years a 
ajority of such businesses are not 
yet looked upon as desirable invest- 
ments by the investing public. There 

a reason. 

A well informed publisher recently 
pe this startling statement: “Fully 
20 per cent of the country newspapers 
are selling their advertising service at 
-@ price so close to cost that there is 
0 adequate return on the investment.” 
ile his statement looks pretty high 
he would probably be about right if 
he higher rate legals were figured at 
egular advertising rates or if the 
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volume of advertising falls below the 
50% level. 

With such a condition existing what 
is the answer? There is only one sure 
and dependable compass which will 
aid the publisher in piloting his paper 
into profitable channels and that is a 
cost system. Advertising rates must 
be based on cost and advertising serv- 
ice must be sold by salesmanship, not 
price cutting. 


The Advertising Committee of the 


A. J. ADAMS 
Publisher, Courier, Sisseton, S. D. 


National Hditorial Association recom- 
mends the following schedule of adver- 
tising rates for weekly newspapers, 
with the comment that the committee 
considers the rates as recommended 
very conservative: 


For 500 or less circulation, 25 cents; 
for 1000 or less circulation, 30 cents; 
for 1500 or less, 35 cents; for 2000 or 
less, 40 cents; for 2500 or less, 45 
cents; for 8000 or less, 48 cents, and 
for 3500 or less circulation, 51 cents. 

Such suggested rate schedules are 
a good guide but generally they are 
looked upon as being based upon con- 
ditions different from our own and are 
therefore seldom convincing. The 
only education in costs that really 
counts is that acquired by doing, not 
telling. It does not help much to tell 
the average printer-publisher that he 
is selling his advertising space below 
cost or that he billed a certain job of 
printing at a loss. He must learn that 
by experience, by the cost system 
method, then he will know it. When 
he knows his costs he will cease to 
sell below cost. 


Another thing that must be im- 
pressed upon publishers is the need 
for greater uniformity in advertising 
rates. While there has been some im- 
provement in this line the past few 
years, especially in states having field 
secretaries, there is still room for a 
great deal of educational work in that 
respect. 


Available cost data shows but slight 
variation in cost per inch of advertis- 
ing service for country weeklies but 
a look into any newspaper directory 
will show a wide variance in quoted 
rates. The directory rates are of 
course mostly for foreign advertising 
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and in many places an even wider 
range is found locally, mostly due to 
cut-throat competition. This latter 
evil, however, is rapidly being over- 
come by the survival of the fittest in 
overcrowded fields. Newspaper con- 
solidations have been many the past 
few years and they will continue. The 
result will be better and more profit- 
able papers, with improved service to 
advertisers, subscribers and the com- 
munity. 

The wide variation in rates quoted 
by country weeklies works to the dis- 
advantage of all because the variations 
are usually not in keeping with the 
circulation given. They indicate a 
disposition on the part of the pub- 
lishers to charge what they think the 
traffic will bear, without much regard 
to cost or the value of the service. 
The only remedy for this situation is, 
again, a knowledge of costs—first-hand 
knowledge from experience in your 
own plant. Using the costs indicated 
by the experience of some one else will 
never be convincing enough to correct 
the evil. After studying a few cost 
tracers of your own, however, you will 
begin to consider the space and serv- 
ice of your paper sacred and will 
lavish it less generously on those who 
have everything to exchange for it 
except cash. 

Another question worthy of consid- 
eration in a discussion of advertising 
rates is whether a flat rate should be 
charged or whether advertisers should 
pay according to composition costs, 
with say three classifications. Some 
state press associations have recently 
recommended the adoption of a sliding 
scale of rates according to composi- 
tion and while there is a strong argu- 
ment in its favor I believe it is a 
little far-fetched at this time while 
we are still so lacking in cost data 
and uniformity of rates. 

It is well to remember, however, 
that the cost of white space used by 
all advertisers is the same and the 
quoted rate should be for space only, 
with an additional charge for composi- 
tion. The composition charge, like 
the white space charge, I believe, 
should be flat to avoid confusion and 
should be based on the average cost 
of composition. This may look a 
little unfair to the advertiser of light 
composition but is no more unfair 
than the present credit system which 
requires the man who pays promptly 
to bear a part of the burden of caring 
for the losses suffered by extending 
credit. 

With a growing and insistent de- 
mand from advertisers and advertis- 
ing agencies for a more uniform ad- 
vertising rate and for more reliable 
circulation information, I think it 
would be well to suggest that this as- 
sociation look into the advisability of 
officially adopting a simplified cost 
system for use in South Dakota; that 
an attempt be made to put such a cost 
system into use by at least one news- 
paper in every county in the state 
and in that way obtain cost data on 
which to recommend a fair schedule 
of advertising rates for this state. 

Then work out a plan of publishing 
a state directory of weekly newspapers, 
quoting uniform rates and reliable 
circulation data and we would be well 
on the road to creating a market for 
South Dakota newspaper advertising 
which would appeal to local and for- 
eign advertisers alike and would be of 
immense benefit to the publishers. 


NEWSPAPER NOTES 


Arizona. 
The Arizona Republican sponsored 
the Sixth Annual Pioneers’ reunion 
held recently at Phoenix. 


Arkansas. 


The De Queen Bee has been pur- 
chased by V. W. St. John, and his as- 
sociates in the Mena Star, from L. A. 
Paerre, former owner of the Bee. 

R. H. Barrow, of the Ozark Specta- 
tor, is a candidate for judge of Frank- 
lin county. 


California. 
The Pacific Coast group of Scripps 
Newspapers, represented by Mrs. 


James G. Scripps, B. H. Canfield and 
J. W. Curts, has purchased the San 
Luis Obispo Daily Telegram and Morn- 
ing Tribune-Herald, from J. A. Easton, 
publisher, and R. C. Hoyt, 

The Barstow Printer is operating in 
its new cement building and new 
equipment has been added. 

A half interest in. the Lankershim 
Press has been sold to Robert M. 
Cowan, of the Glendale News. He will 
serve the Press as advertising man- 
ager. 

The San Fernando Sun and the San 
Fernando Leader, owned by R. H. and 
L. A. Glenn, have been consolidated 
and will be published as the San Fer- 
nonda Sun, on Tuesday and Friday of 
each week. 


Because his counsel failed to make 
application within the forty days pro- 
vided by the law for making an ap- 
peal, Alfred Lindsley, former editor of 
the Eureka Humboldt News, lost his 
chance for release from a jail sentence 
imposed when he was found guilty of 
contempt of court. The fine was 
$2,000, with an alternative of spending 
1,000 days in jail. 

T. P. Magilligan, formerly of the 
staff of the San Francisco Bulletin and 
San Mateo Times, is editing the Eu- 
reka Humboldt News, a weekly. 


The Solvang Santa Ynez Valley 
News is being published from its new 
plant under the management of D. L. 
Powell. 


Randall Henderson, editor of the 
Calexico Chronicle, has started a new 
Spanish weekly to be known as the La 
Chronica, and to be circulated among 
Mexicans. Mr. Henderson has pur- 
chased the interest of his partner, 
Myron L. Watson, in the Chronicle. 


Winfield Hogaboom, at one time ed- 
itor of the magazine section of the 
Los Angeles Herald, is the editor of 
the Romola News, which recently 
started publication near Ethanac. 


The thirty-sixth anniversary of the 
Fullerton Daily News was recently ob- 
served. E. Johnson is editor and pub- 
lisher of the paper. 


The San Diego Sun will erect an 
addition on a lot, adjoining its present 
location, which it has recently pur- 
chased. 


C. C. Howard, publisher of the Mon- 
rovia Daily News, has been made presi- 
dent of the new exchange club at Mon- 
rovia. 

Cc. A. Storke, for the last twelve 
years chief editorial writer for the 
Santa Barbara Daily News, has re- 
tired. 


Colorado. 

George H. Sweeney has purchased 
the interest of Walter Lawson Wilder 
in the Pueblo Chieftain. Mr. Wilder, 
who has been editor of the Chieftain 
for twenty-five years, will devote his 
time to the development of his 600- 
acre “dude” ranch near Rifle. 

Cc. W. Ogden has resumed active 
charge of the Saguache, Crescent, 
which has been operated by H. B. 
Sherman for the last two years. 

Georgia. 

J. C. Williams, editor and publisher 
of the Greensboro Herald-Journal, has 
purchased the Columbia News, the only 
newspaper published in Columbia 
county. His son, Carey J. Williams, 
will be associated with him in the 
management of the paper. 


Idaho. 

J. G. Parsons has taken over the 
active management of the Sandpoint 
Review which he purchased recently. 
His son will publish the Priest River 
Times. 

The Idaho Citizen, of Twin Falls, 
has increased its size to twelve pages. 
Paul K. Cowgill and Tom Blodgett are 
its manager and editor, respectively. 

A new double column feature on the 
front page of the Ashton Herald, bear- 
ing the title ‘Tell It All,” is devoted 
to the interests of the Ashton schools 
and is edited by pupils from the va- 
rious grades. 


Illinois. 

The second annual Building Show, 
sponsored by the Danville Commercial- 
News, was held for three days with 
double last year’s exhibitor and dis- 
play space. A special 18-page section 
of the paper was published on the first 
day of the show. 


The second Chicago paper to enter 
the investment market in the last few 
months is the Chicago Evening Amer- 
ican, Hearst afternoon daily, which 
recently sold an issue of $3,000,000 
five-year, 6 per cent notes to Halsey, 
Stuart & Company and Whiting & Com- 
pany. The Chicago Daily News re- 
cently borrowed approximately $8, 
000,000 to finance its purchase from 
the Victor Lawson estate. 

That newspaper publishers of I[lli- 
nois are under no legal obligation to 
accept advertisements for publication, 
should business reasons or mere whim 
dictate otherwise, is the opinion of 
Attorney General Carlstrom, voiced 
in response to an inquiry from an Illi- 
nois publisher. 


John H. Harrison, editor of the Dan- 
ville Commercial-News, is at the head 
of a company of business men or- 
ganized to own and manage a new 
$1,000,000 hotel, the Woolford, in his 
city. The hotel is to be completed by 
September. 


Abraham Liebling, publisher of the 
Daily Jewish Press, and head of a 
Chicago real estate firm, has just paid 
$412,500 for the office building which 
towered above an old news stand 
where he sold newspapers twenty-six 
years ago. 


The interest of Arthur G. Ivey in 
the Plant City (Fla.) Morning Courier 
has been sold to J. R. Wheeler, former 
owner of the Quincy Journal. 


Myron S. Jones, editor of the Sun 
Standard, at Blue Island, and Mrs. 
Jones, with their son Robert Gardner, 
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are on a motor trip in Tennessee and 
Alabama. 

William D. Boyce, of the William D 
Boyce Publishing Company, Chicago, 
was the only Chicagoan among a score 
of men in the country to be awarded 
a “silver buffalo,” a newly created 
award of the Boy Scouts of America 
for men who render distinguishe¢ 
service to boyhood. Mr. Boyce was 
instrumental in bringing about the in 
corporation of the Boy Scouts of Amer 
ica. The award was made at the an 
nual meeting of the national counci) 
of the Boy Scouts in Washington. 

Robert L. Drobeck has resigned hi; 
editorial position with the Eldorad¢ 
Daily News to enter work for the 
federal government. 

G. C. Terry, editor of the Farme! 
City Journal for the last  fifteer 
months, has accepted a position aj 
editor of the Tri-County Press, a Polk 
weekly of which C. H® Hemingway i 
the publisher. Carlos W. Cleary wh 
has attended the University of Kansa; 
and the University of Wisconsin wher 
he was employed on the Daily Kansai 
and on the Wisconsin State Journal 
will succeed Mr. Terry as editor anc 
manager of the Journal. Mr. Clear: 
also worked for a time as advertising 
manager of the Stafford (Kan. 
Courier. 

C. M. Bell, for twenty years with thi 
Stronghurst Graphic, a weekly, ha; 
purchased the paper from A. H. Ker 
shaw and Nellie V. Kershaw, owner 
and publishers. 

Richard H. Little, conductor of thi 
“Line-O-Type”’ column in the Chicagi 
Tribune, was one of the speakers a 
a meeting of American Legion Posts 
of Williamson county, at Herrin. 

The Richmond Gazette recently ot 
served the fiftieth anniversary of th’ 
paper’s founding. | 

Austin Ellis, of Caruthersville, Mo 
and his brother, Rev. R. J. Ellis, hay) 
taken over the management of th 
Sumner Press, following the retiré¢ 
ment of W. B. Miller, editor of th 
paper, and manager of the Sumne 
Press Publishing company, for th! 
last three years. 

K. W. Kuhl, ’27, has been name) 
editor of the Illini Weekly, a publicé 
tion for the alumni of the Universit) 
of Illinois, to succeed C. G. Swartz, ¢ 
Chicago. 

Col. C. W. Wilson, of the Tuscol) 
Review, and L. T. Yeargin, of the Oal 
land Ledger, were guests of honor @ 
a dinner recently when Hugh M. Rij 
ney, of the Arthur Graphic-Clario1 
entertained at Champaign for men} 
bers of the press in that vicinit) 
Both guests of honor have been in th 
newspaper profession for fifty years. 


G. Wiley Beveridge, who recentl 
resigned as editor-manager of th 
Princeville Telephone, has joined th 
Home News Publishing Company, wit 
offices in Chicago. 


Indiana. 

A paid-in-advance five years su. 
scription to the Brownsburg Recor) 
found among the effects of the lai 
Lincoln Canary, was sold at auctio) 
for $7.50, the purchase price. Soo 
after the original sale of the subscri) 
tion the price was advanced so that : 
present value is $10. 


S. D. Dempsey, who recently so 
the Jasonville Leader to S. L. Wall 
is the new owner of the Van Valer jd 


printing office at Bloomington. Tr 


. 
q 


ob office has been moved to Jason- 
rille. ; 

The Central Interscholastic Press 
sociation, meeting at the University 
of Wisconsin, at Madison, recently, ad- 
fudged the school paper of the South 
Side High School, Fort Wayne, the 
yest out of 300 entered in a contest. 


both published by the 
Minneapolis high school students, tied 
‘or second place. 


Hugh Donaldson, formerly with the 
Muncie Press, has gone to the Indepen- 
lent, at St. Petersburg, Fla., where 
ie will be city editor. 


_ John C. Leffel, publisher of the 
Vestern Star, at Mt. Vernon, observed 
he fiftieth anniversary of the paper’s 
ounding and the fiftieth anniversary 
ff his connection with the paper, on 
April 15, when a 64-page special edi- 
ion was issued in honor of the occa- 
jon. 


lowa. 


_ James S. Farquhar, publisher of the 
Jedar Rapids Republican, is the in- 
ovator of a new editorial plan. Seven 
itizens of Cedar Rapids write one 
ditorial each week, each of which is 
un under the appellation, “at the 
ign of the seven seers.” The edi- 
orials, appearing without the name 
f the writer, are published on column 
me of page one, and have been very 
yell received. 


Quill and Scroll, national honorary 
ociety for high school journalists, 
ras founded at the University of Iowa, 
n April 10, at Iowa City. Willis 
-bbot, editor of the Christian Science 
fonitor; Oswald Garrison Villard, ed- 
or of the Nation; Henry J. Allen, 
litor of the Wichita Beacon, and Wil- 
iam Allen White, editor of the Em- 
oria Gazette, 
yunders. 


‘The Des Moines Register now runs 
four-page, pink sports section, daily, 
ad a double page magazine section 
wr women’s features, the latter ed- 
ed by Miss Evelyn Richmond, for- 
‘erly ship news reporter of the Brook- 
n Times. 


‘Champion spellers of 99 counties in 
‘wa were entertained for a day by 
e Des Moines Register and Tribune 
1 April 16. Janet Miller of Brooklyn, 
€ winner will represent the state at 
€ national contest in Washington in 
ine. 

‘The Clinton Herald is settled in its 
ewly enlarged and remodeled home. 
When the Linn Grove Independent, 
/ weekly, suspended publication re- 
ntly, high school pupils of the com- 
unity enlarged the school paper to 
\Ppply the needs of their district. 
Publication of the Centerville South- 
‘n Iowa American has been suspend- 
(and a semi-weekly will be pub- 
hed in its stead. 


Kansas. 


‘The Marshall County News, at Mary- 
‘le, was published for a week, re- 
atly, by four members of a class in 


rnalism at the Kansas Agricultural 
llege. 


Kentucky. 


“arry Giovannoli, manager and ed- 
T of the Lexington Leader, is tour- 
3 in Europe. 


were made honorary 
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Maryland. 

Raynor Garey has _ succeeded his 
father, the late George O. Garey, as 
editor of the North East Star. 

Opportunity to sit in the gallery of 
the House of Representatives, while 
the House was at work, and to visit 
the office of the President and of 
Chief Justice William Howard Taft 
was afforded nine lads who won 
prizes in a bird-house building contest 
conducted by the Baltimore Evening 
Sun. The Sun paid the expenses of 
the trip to Washington. 


Massachusetts. 

Charles S. Parker, publisher of the 
Arlington Advocate and the Lexington 
Minute Man, recently celebrated his 
eighty-seventh birthday anniversary. 
He began his newspaper career on the 
Woburn Journal, in 1854. 

Editors and publishers of Lynn 
and Boston were among the special 
guests at the third annual ball and 
frolic of the Lynn Press Club, at 
Swampscott, early in April. Over 
2,000 persons attended. 

James Durant has succeeded Francis 
McDermott as city editor of the Brock- 
ton Times. McDermott resigned to 
join the staff of the Brockton Enter- 
prise. 

The Jewish Advocate, a Boston daily, 
observed its silver jubilee anniversary 
by broadcasting a radio program. 
Alexander Brin is the editor and pub- 
lisher. 

Theodore T. Ellis and Mrs. Ellis are 
touring in Europe. Mr. Ellis was for- 
merly publisher of the Worcester Tel- 
egram and Gazette. 


Michigan. 


EK. J. and J. N. McCall have gold the 
Mount Pleasant Times to T. O. Huckle, 
business manager of the Ypsilanti 
Daily Ypsilantian Press, and F. H. 
Goodrich, one of the publishers of the 
Greenville Independent Daily News. 
Mr. Goodrich will be in active charge 
for the present. 

F’. W. Cook, former publisher of the 
Niles Star-Sun, has been elected mayor 
of Niles. Since disposing of the Star, 
Mr. Cook has been in the real estate 
business. 


Minnesota. 


A school for women automobile 
drivers was conducted recently by the 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, in 
co-operation with the St. Paul’ Agso- 
ciation of Public and Business Affairs, 
and Dunwoody Institute. Six lectures 
were included in the course. 


A thirteen year old lad, Joseph L. 
Hennessy, son of the late Joseph Hen- 
nessy, state capitol reporter for the 
St. Paul Daily News, is the editor of 
a paper called the Hamline Tribune 
which he started recently. 

The rotogravure section of the 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune has been 
enlarged from 8 to 10 pages. 


R. W. Hitchcock, publisher of the 
Hibbing Daily Tribune, has filed to 
succeed himself as representative from 
the sixtieth district, in the Minnesota 
state legislature. 


Theodore Christianson has filed as 
a candidate for the Republican nom- 
ination as governor, to succeed him- 
self. Governor Christianson is pub- 
lisher of the Dawson Sentinel. 

The Shakopee Argus and the Sha- 
kopee Tribune have been consolidated 
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as the Argus-Tribune, with D. W. 
Byrne and William F. Duffy as busi- 
ness Manager and managing editor, 
respectively. 

Ralph Molm has bought the Morris- 
town Press, formerly owned by W. S. 
Farrington. 

The Valley News is a new paper 
which has just begun publication, at 
Browns Valley, under the editorship 
of Philo F. Phelon. 

E. B. Lindsley, of the Willow River 
Farmer, is a candidate for clerk of 
the Supreme Court on the Republican 
ticket. 

Application has been made to the 
district court at Fergus Falls, Otter 
Tail County, for a double liability 
stock assessment on stockholders of 
the Otter Tail Farmers Publishing 
Company, publishers of a daily paper 
during the Nonpartisan League move- 
ment in 1918. Many of the stockhold- 
ers are farmers. 

The Badger Herald-Rustler, of 
which G. J. Brendon hag been the 
editor and owner for 25 years, recent- 
ly passed its thirtieth anniversary 
mark. 

The Danbury Record, published by 
C. A. Babcock, publisher of the Enter- 
prise-Messenger, at Markville, and by 
C. J. Pohanz, of Danbury, Wis., has 
been launched and will be printed, for 
the present, at the Markville office. 

The St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer has 
given notice that it will file suit for 
damages against Fred B. Snyder, Re- 
publican candidate for nomination as 
representative from the fourth dis- 
trict, who is alleged to have intimated 
in a public speech that these papers 
had been subsidized by the “wets.” 


Missouri. 


The St. Louis Post Dispatch recent- 
ly published an 84-page paper in eight 
sections, as a regular week day edi- 
tion because of heavy retail advertis- 
ing. 

Adrian Lee has been appointed to 
succeed Sam Hurst, as city editor of 
the St. Louis Times. 


The Kansas City Journal-Post has 
entered the radio broadcasting field, 
with KMJP as its call letters. .The 
Journal Post will radiocast over sta- 
tion KLDS, at Independence, Mo. 


Montana. 


The Power River County Examiner, 
published by the Broadus Publishing 
Company, of Broadus, has been sold 
to A. E. Jones, of Great Falls. 


Nebraska. 


The Aurora Republican recently 
dedicated an edition to the farmer’s 
co-operation in Hamilton county. A 
story of the accomplishments result- 
ing from co-operation, and a number 
of pictures, were included in the issue. 


Nevada. 


A recent edition of the Sparks Trib- 
une, a tri-weekly, was written and 
edited by students in journalism at 
the state university under the direc- 
tion of A. L. Higginbotham, head of 
the journalism work. 

The Nevada State Press Association 
is sponsoring a “better newspaper” 
contest, among newspapers of Nevada, 
for which students in the class in 
news editing at the state university 
will act as judges. 
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New Mexico. 


C. E. McHugh, the new owner of the 
San Juan Review, at Aztec, has en- 
gaged J. C. Burton, a former Wyom- 
ing newspaper editor, to edit the pa- 
per. 

The Melrose Messenger, for many 
years edited by W. H. Graham, sus- 
pended publication with the issue of 
April 15, and the plant moved to Far- 
well, Texas. 

WwW. E. Adair, news editor and ed- 
itorial writer for the Raton Daily 
Range for the last two years, has re- 
signed. 

New Hampshire. 

A special feature service in the Con- 
cord Monitor Patriot is being con- 
ducted by Edwin Gordon Lawrence, 
former editorial writer for the Miami 
Herald, associate editor of the Palm 
Beach Times, and the author of 
several books on elocution. 

Edward R. Skipwith of the Man- 
‘chester Guardian has been in Van- 
couver gathering material for a spe- 
cial edition of the Guardian, to be pub- 
lished June 24, and to be devoted to 
British Columbia and its resources. 


New Jersey. 

J. W. B. Mitchell, formerly assist- 
ant city editor of the New York Daily 
News, has accepted a position as city 
editor of the Elizabeth Times, an 
evening paper owned by Arthur Bris- 
bane and M. Annenberg. 

The Newark Morning Ledger is 
being published as a six column tab- 
loid, with the first page devoted en- 
tirely to pictures. 

A new $350,000 Colonial 
being built to house the 
Morning Call. 

The Atlantic City 
evening and Sunday 
George F. Goldsmith 
was launched recently. 

Calvin Goodrich, who has been ed- 
itor of the Newark Star-Hagle for the 
last year and a half, has resigned that 
position to return to the Toledo Blade, 
on which he was formerly employed. 


home is 
Paterson 


Times, new 
daily, with 
as publisher, 


a 


New York. 

The Court of Appeals, at Albany, 
has affirmed the decision of the lower 
courts in awarding $25,000 damages 
to Mrs. Abigail H. Bishop, for alleged 
libel printed in the New York Times. 

Joseph A. Moore, president of the 
New York American, Inc., publishers 
of the New York American, and treas- 
urer of the majority of Hearst or- 
ganizations, recently announced his 
resignation. 

Clare Briggs and Rube Goldberg, 
newspaper cartoonists, were on the 
entertainment program at the dinner, 
minstrel show, and dance given April 
16, at the Hotel Roosevelt, by the 
Society of Illustrators. 

A controlling interest in the Yonk- 
ers Sunday Record has been purchased 
by Frank Starr, James L. O’Brien and 
Gapt. 0. 2: brady: 

The Magazine of Wall Street is the 
reported purchaser of the National 
Financial News which ceased publica- 
tion with the issue of April 17. A. 
Newton Plummer, publisher of the 
suspended publication, will enter other 
work. 

The New York Sunday Leader, a 
twelve page weekly, began publication 
on April 18, with Robert Murray, for- 
mer sports writer for the New York 


American, as managing editor and 
Harold Vivian as city editor. Carl F. 
Zittel, publisher of Zit’s Weekly and 
Ray Toleson, publisher of the Running 
Horse, are the publishers of the new 
weekly. 

The Republican Press at Salamanca 
observed the 78th birthday anniver- 
sary of the company’s senior member, 
Blanchard B. Weber, by breaking 
ground for a new home to be occupied 
by the Republican Press and by the 
Cattaraugus Republican, a weekly. 


C. G. Marshall, former general news 
editor of the Consolidated Press Asso- 
ciation, has been made chief of staff 
in charge of the news side of the 
United State Daily, David Lawrence’s 
new publication, in Washington. 


John W. Wallace, superintendent of 
the Hearst color pressroom was the 
honor guest at a dinner and dance, 
May 2, at the St. George Hotel, Brook- 
lyn. 

Visiting Pan-American Journalists 
were guests of the New York Times 
while in New York, and were shown 
over th Times plant after which they 
were entertained at luncheon’ by 
Adolph S. Ochs. - 


The annual spring dance of the New 
York Sun Club was held April 17, at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, with 1,000 guests 
attending. 

The yacht “Ohio,” the floating home 
of the late Edward W. Scripps, on 
which the founder of the Scripps-How- 
ard newspapers spent his last years, 
and on which he died, reached New 
York April 19, from Monrovia Bay, 
Liberia, where its owner was buried 
at sea. 

With the defeat by a vote of 21 to 
14, in the New York Senate, of the 
“clean book Dill,’ introduced by Sen- 
ator Martin Kennedy, the New York 
newspaper publishers won what has 
become a yearly battle against what 
they feel to be the first step toward 
censorship of the press. 

W. A. Strong, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, is president and L. 
M. Barton, advertising manager of the 
News, is secretary of a “100,000 Group 
of American Cities,’ made up of 81 
cities with a population of at least 
100,000 which met in New York, April 
19. The club publishes an annual, 
giving market conditions in the cities 
represented by the membership, to be 
distributed to advertisers. 


Ted Dibble will ‘succeed Martin L. 
Petry as ship news man for the New 
York Evening Post. Petry resigned 
to do publicity work for the United 
States Lines. 


The first of a series of three lec- 
tures was given April 21, at Amherst 
College, when Royal Cortissoz, art 
critic of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, talked on “The Enchantment of 
Technique in Painting.” Other sub- 
jects will be “The Modernist Move- 
ment in Painting,’ and “The Genius 
of American Art.” 

The New York Society of Proofread- 
ers met recently in the assembly room 
of the New York World to hear a talk 
by Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, a lexico- 
grapher., 

A controlling interest in the Ogdens- 
burg Daily News, a Democratic morn- 
ing paper, has been purchased by J. 
M. Zaremba and Loren Bailey, of Syra- 
cuse, the latter on the staff of a Syra- 
cuse paper. 


North Carolina. 


The Charlotte Observer is to have a 
new $400,000 home; contract for the — 
construction of which has been award 
ed. It is expected that the buildin 
will be ready for occupancy about 
the first of October. 


Ohio. 


Fourteen carriers of the Toledo 
Blade were recently rewarded for 
securing new subscriptions by being 
taken on a tour to Washington, visit- 
ing the interesting landmarks and 
points of interest in the Nation’s cap- 
ital. ; 

E. E. Cook, editor-in-chief of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers of Ohio, 
has succeeded the late Howard Wood- 
bury as editor of the Columbus Cit- 
izen, a Scripps-Howard paper. 

The Leipsic Free-Press has just 
moved into a new home. H. E. Mar 
tin is publisher of the paper. P 

William A. Browne, Sr., publisher 
of the Greenville Advocate, and the 
oldest active newspaper man in Ohi , 
celebrated his eighty-fourth birthday, 
on April 19. 

The Clarksburg Star, published by 
H. P. Kelly, who is also the editor of 
the South Solon Record, has begun 
publication and will be printed for th 
present at the office of the New Hol- 
land Leader. 3 

Mrs. Zell Hart Deming, publisher of 
the Warren Tribune, has sailed for a 
trip through Czecho-Slovakia, and the 
Balkans and down the Dalmatian 
coast. & 

The estate of the late Howard P 
Woodbury, editor of the Columbus Ci 
izen, who died recently, is valued it 
$13,000. 


4 
& 


Oklahoma. Sl 

O. E. Butler, publisher of the Tele 
quah Arrow-Democrat, has purchase 
the Jay Delaware County Chicttal 
from Guy A. Tweedle. O. L. Butler, 
son of the publisher, will operate the 
paper. ¥ 
W. R. Holway, an engineer, hé 
filed suit for $250,000 damages for al 
leged libelous articles published ® 
the Tulsa World, in regard to the 
Spavinaw water project from whiet 
Tulsa gets its water supply. Th 
World Publishing Company is the de 
fendant. j 
Eugene Lorton, publisher of the 
Tulsa World, who has been travelin 
around the world to study foreig! 
methods of newspaper transportation 
is expected to arrive in San Francisco 
on his return, the latter part of May 


Oregon. 
The Medford Mail Tribune has 
come an eight column paper. , 
A weekly paper called the Heral 
has been started at Toledo, by R. ] 
Collins and R. H. Howell, who hay 
bought the plant of the Waldpo 
Herald. - 
Maurice Richard has sold his inte 
est in the Reedsport Courier to h 
partner, George J. Ditgen. 


Pennsylvania. ] 

The Independent Republican | 
Montrose has purchased the Montros 
Democrat. For the present the papé 
will be published separately but wW! 
eventually be consolidatd. Ray | 
Cruser and Charles S. Gardner we 
the owners of the Democrat. 


the late J. C. Taylor, for many years. 
The Mount Carmel News Carrier’s 
Club, made up of fifty carriers and 
helpers of the News, was organized 


recently under the direction of the 
circulation manager, Glenn W. Wil- 
liams. 

- Thomas R. Williams has been made 
-yice president and assistant publisher 
of the Newspaper Printing Company 
which owns and publishes the Pitts. 
burgh Chronicle and Telegraph and 
the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. Mr. 
‘Williams is a former president and a 
present director of the’ American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 
Roy C. Bennett, formerly of the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, and 
with the China Weekly Review, has 
been made managing editor of the 
Manila (P. I.) Bulletin. 


: Rhode Island. 

_ Allison Stone, managing editor of 
the Providence Journal and Evening 
Bulletin, and Maurice Joy, chief ed- 
itorial writer for the Providence 
News, were speakers at a banquet 
given early in April by the newspaper 
pressmen of the Providence branch of 
the International Printing Pressmen’s 
Union of America. 


South Dakota. 

W. N. Thompson, publisher of the 
Spencer News and the Fedora Enter- 
prise, is president of the Miner Coun- 
ty Association of Community Clubs, 
an organization made up of eight 
members clubs. 

_ Paul Dutcher, publisher of the 
Brookings Register, has sold his in- 
terest in the paper to Vern Pratt. Mr. 
Pratt formerly published the Elkton 
tecord. 


Tennessee. 

The Presbyterian Advance and the 
°resbyterian Continent, the latter pub- 
ished in Chicago, national organs of 
he Presbyterian church, have been 
vonsolidated and. are being published 
‘s the Advance,by James KE. Clark, 
resident of the Advance Publishing 
Jompany, at Nashville. The Continent 
Vas established 55 years ago by Cyrus 
i. McCormick, founder of the Inter- 
ational Harvester Company. 


: Texas. 

When A. D. Hallman, court reporter 
pr the Wichita Falls Record News 
led two charges of assault and bat- 
ry against Dennis White, deputy 
veriff of Wichita County, for alleged 
provoked attacks, White pleaded 
uilty. 

| An afternoon paper to be called the 
iterstate Journal and to be published 
the plant of the Farm Labor Union 
jews has begun publication at Tex- 
‘kana with Tom Bell, A. R. Gusth- 
dge and Ellis Williams as president 
id editor, vice president and business 
anager, and superintendent of the 
echanical department, respectively. 
blication of the Union News, a 
eekly, will be continued. 

‘Plans are being made for the es- 
blishment of a new seven day paper 
r McAllen, Texas, to be known as 
€ Morning Telegram. J. Marion 
Td will be the publisher. 


a Utah. 
iL. E. Hoss is the publisher of the 
It Lake City Shopping News, a new 
*ekly which claims a circulation of 


000 
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Virginia. 

The Richmond News Leader re- 
sumed its seven o’clock sports night 
final edition with the opening the Na- 
tjonal and American baseball season. 


The name of the Industrial News, 
which has been purchased by James A, 


Johnson and moved from Coeburn to. 


Pocahontas, has been changed to the 
Pocohontas Industrial News. Six hun- 
dred names have been added to the 
subscription list. 

Havilah Babcock is the editor of the 
Williamsburg Gazette, which has been 
revived after having been suspended 
seven years. 


Washington. 
The Bellingham Herald and Reveille 
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have moved into their new six-story 
home, the entire first floor being oc- 
cupied by the newspapers. The new 
equipment of the plant includes a 
prss with a capacity for publishing 
24,000 papers an hour. 

The Helena (Mont.) Independent 
has been purchased by R. T. Buchanan, 
newspaper publisher of Tacoma. 


Wisconsin. 


T. A. Cummings, former editor of 
the Randolph Advance, has purchased 
a new plant at Edgerton, after dis- 
posing of his job plant at Baraboo. 


Louis French, special writer for 
the Milwaukee Journal, won second 
place in the Waukesha County dairy 
show, with a score of 91 per cent. 


¢ 
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in these enterprises. 


in other businesses. 


gas, or rides on an electric car. 


the stockholders—is great. 


securities—are a legion. 
than 3,500,000. 


the state. 
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army of utility investors must grow. 


more money must be had. 


equipment to meet the demand, 
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the owners of these great service agencies. 


dealing with the great problems involved. 


be more commensurate with their ability. 


mands from the public for service. 


es 

(3) 

5 

WHO OWNS THE UTILITIES? | 

a Bx) 

a) 

bed) 

2) 

Operators and managers of public utility properties are seldom [33] 

They are simply the a 

men who have been picked to run these businesses. They have come be) 

to the positions they occupy in obedience to “the law of natural (3) 

selection,” as. it were; because of their knowledge and expertness in Re 

(3x 

They are trustees, responsible on the one hand to the people, the a 

users of the services, for the efficient production and development i) 

of these services, and on the other hand responsible to the stock- pe 

holders—the vast army of owners—who have invested their savings » 

54 

If the reward of these operators for their services were not suf- 3 

ficient they would go into other businesses where compensation would & 

It is also true that young & 

men, embarking in business life, would not go into this industry, so iy) 

essential to the prosperity, happiness and welfare of all people, were Be 

the inducement not as attractive, from the viewpoint of a future, as 5 

x 

The ability of the industry to attract great minds and competent is 

men to it, and away from manufacturing and other industries and (3) 

other professions, is a constant problem of direct import to every a 

person who uses a telephone, sends a telegram, uses electricity or be) 

if 

Responsibility of the operator or manager to his employers— ie 

It is his duty not only to keep the - 

equipment and plant already in use operating efficiently, so as to re 

render the best service possible, but also to take care of new de- e 

That means the company must = 

be in such prosperous condition that it can attract new capital to it, be 
The rates are 


for a utility can not build extensions out of earnings. 
not high enough to provide for that. 


The owners of the utilities—those who have invested their savings in 
In the electrical industry, alone, they number more 
In Illinois alone, the owners of utility securities number more 
than 625,000, and with their families represent one-sixth of the population of 


Through ownership of utility securities by insurance companies, banks, 
etc., everyone who has a bank account or an insurance policy of any kind— 
life, accident, fire, tornado, or automobile—and that includes nearly everybody 
—is either directly or indirectly, interested in ownership of utility securities. 

As the public demands additional service—meaning the necessity of still 
more equipment for which enormous sums of money must be spent—this great 


All new development—the caring for new customers’ wants—means that 
It is a fact that the more prosperous a utility 
company is—the more new customers it takes on, and the greater the demand 
for services from its customers—the more money it must have from investors. 
That is why utilities continually require new money from investors. 
public demand for service grows and the utility must add to its plant and 


UTILITY SECURITIES ARE GOOD INVESTMENTS 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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vanes KIT OF 
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THE UTILITY BUSINESS PAPER 
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Gorets: 


What’s your problem? Choice of color of the 
paper? Or finish? Is it a point of typography or 
ink color you cannot settle in your own mind? 
Or, maybe, “would what I have in mind be in 
good taste?” 

The Working Kit of Hammermill Bond helps 
answer those questions—not with words but with 
actual specimens of printing. Send for your copy, 
on your business letterhead. 


Hammermill Paper Company 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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PICTURES~ 
THE 
UNIVERSAL 
LANGUAGE 


Treat yourseltto 
a trial order of” 
ouv modern ZINC 
reproductions 


G.R.GRUBB §Co 


_, ENGRAVERS: 
CHAMPAIGN ILLINOIS 


One of the Cuts in the Shoe Series 


NEW BUSINESS 
EVERY MONTH FOR THE 
ENTERPRISING PRINTER 


E have prepared live illustrations 

V V/ and forceful selling copy for nine 
series of blotters, each series con- 

sisting of 12 blotters each. Here, then, is 


an opportunity for you to get new business 
every month from nine different lines of 


| trade. 


To pave the way to fast and easy sales, 
we will furnish—free of charge—large 
folders showing the cuts and copy con- 
tained in each set. 


With each folder we will also send three 


- actual blotters, printed and ready for your 


customer’s name. An instruction pam- 
phlet tells how other printers have in- 
creased the volume of their business with 
this blotter service. 

Each series of 12 electrotypes and the copy 
that goes with them can be had for $10 a set. 
There is only one proviso and that is that you 
order one ream or more of blotting paper with 
each set of electrotypes. 

Just tear out this advertisement—check the 
lines in which you are interested—write your 
name on the margin—and mail the slip to us. 

The folders will go forward to you immedi- 
ately. You needn’t order the cuts till you’ve 
sold the job. 


It’s a great opportunity! Take advantage 
of it—now. 


The Complete Series 


Insurance Furniture Haberdashery . 
Hardware Coal and Ice Tailoring 
Drug Store Jewelry Shoes 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines St. 
Chicago 
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FRANZ A. HUNT CHOSEN 
AS VERMONT PRESIDENT 


Franz A. Hunt of Newport, Vt., 
treasurer and manager of the Express 
and Standard Corporation, publishers 
of the Express and Standard and also 
the Palladium and News, was elected 
President of the Vermont Press As- 
sociation at the annual winter meet- 
ing in Burlington on March 27th. 

Mr. Hunt began his newspaper ¢ca- 


FRANZ A. HUNT 
Newport, Vermont 
New President Vermont Press Assn. 


reer as the printer’s devil in 1904 in 
the office of Wallace H. Gilpin, pub- 
lisher of the Orleans County Monitor 
at Barton. Following graduation 
from Barton Academy in 1907 and 
Eastman Business College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., in 1908, he became 
bookkeeper for Mr. Gilpin. In 1910 
he acquired a half interest in the job 
printing end of Mr. Gilpin’s business, 
which was conducted as a partner- 
ship, The Monitor Press, until 1919, 
when the whole business was incor- 
porated as Gilpin, Hunt & Co. The 
firm enjoyed a growing business as a 
partnership acquiring a lease in 1918 
of the North Troy Palladium then 
published at North Troy. 


In 1920 the Gilpin-Hunt interests 
purchased the Express and Standard 
at Newport and soon after purchased 
the North Troy paper. Mr. Hunt is 
treasurer of Gilpin, Hunt & Co., Ince., 
of Barton, as well as treasurer and 
manager of the Newport firm, and the 
two concerns own and publish the 
three weekly newspapers of Orleans 
county, which is a rural and agricul- 
tural district of 25,000 population. 


Mr. Hunt was born in Westmore in 
Orleans County in July 1887, is mar- 
ried and has two sons, 11 and 9, and 
a daughter four years old. Mrs. Hunt 

as also a printer before assuming 
the role of housewife. 


Other officers elected at the annual 
Meeting were: 


_ Secretary-Treasurer, Mary E. Priest, 
Randolph. 


_Vice-Presidents, one for each coun- 
ty: Addison, M. W. Wilson, Bristol; 
Bennington, G. S. Bennett, Man- 
chester; Caledonia, H. A. Smith, St. 
Johnsbury; Chittenden, D. W. Howe, 
Burlington; Essex, H. W. Osborne, Is- 
land Pond; Franklin, E. W. Gilpin, 
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Richford; Lamoille, L. P. Thayer, 
Morrisville; Orange, L. B. Johnson, 
Randolph; Orleans, E. F. Humphrey, 
Newport; Rutland, H. L. Hindley, Rut- 
land; Washington, L. A. Kelty, Mont- 
pelier; Windham, P. C. Belknap, Bel- 
lows Falls; Windsor, W. H. Moore, 
Woodstock. 


The Association adopted resolutions 
favoring co-operation with the Inter- 
national Press Foundation and Press 
City, the Florida gift of Col. Haines; 
also congratulating L. P. Thayer for 
his publicity work in Florida, and 
condoling him on the death of Mrs. 
Thayer, and felicitating L. B. John- 
son on the place achieved by the Ran- 
dolph Herald as one of the 20 best 
weeklies in America. 


A mid-summer outing was discussed 
and favored by the newspaper men 
present. James P. Taylor, secretary 
of-the Vermont Chamber of Commerce, 
gave a talk on Vermont’s publicity 
program; D. W. Howe, of the Burling- 
ton Free Press, spoke on the evils of 
free publicity, and L. B. Johnson gave 
a report on his recent trip to Florida 
as delegate to the first annual meeting 
of the International Press Foundation. 


The meeting was preceded by a din- 
ner served on the roof garden of 
Hotel Vermont Friday evening when 
a company of about sixty, including 
members of the Association and their 
wives were guests of the Burlington 
Free Press. Mayor Clarence H. Beech- 
er welcomed the guests to Burlington, 
presenting the city’s key to the pres- 
ident, Howard C. Rice of Brattleboro. 

Merton C. Robbins, of New York, 
publisher of several business papers, 
was the speaker. His subject dealt 
with the future developments of Ver- 
mont, particularly as a summer vaca- 
tion region. He outlined a definite 
plan to attract outsiders, this to in- 
clude the construction of five hotels 
on the plan of The Equinox at Man- 
chester, and hard surface for the 
state’s trunk lines. Following Mr. 
Robbins’ address, a general discussion 
of the attitude of state newspapers 
toward the road question followed. It 
was brought out that no Vermont 
ewspaper opposed hard surface roads 
for trunk lines. 


FT. WAYNE (IND.) MANAGER 
HEADS MORNING PAPERS 


A Schaefer, business manager of the 
Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette, 
was re-elected president of the Morn- 
ing Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion of America at the annual meet- 
ing of the association at New York 
City, April 22. Other officers re- 
elected were: vice president, Will H. 
McConnell, of the Jllinois State Jour- 
nal, Springfield; secretary and treas- 
urer, HE. J. Treffinger, publisher of the 
Richmond, Ind., Item. 


Emerson R. Knight, of Indianapolis, 
president of Emerson B. Knight, Inc., 
was appointed to direct the advertis- 
ing during the ensuing year. 

It was decided to meet again in 
Chicago in October, during the annual 
convention of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culation. . 


The association, which was organ- 
ized five years ago, covers twenty-six 
states and comprises’ eighty-three 
morning newspaper members. 
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AIRPLANE TRIP MAY 
FEATURE MEETING OF 
GRAPHIC ARTS GUILD 


An 80-mile round trip by airplane 
is a feature which W. J. Keyes is now 
working on for the benefit of those 
persons attending the second annual 
meeting of the Graphic Arts Guild at 
Winnipeg, Canada, June 7, who wish 


W. J. KEYES 
Publisher of the Graphic Arts Guild 
Publications 


to make the trip into the new mining 
country. 

The meeting will be held at the Fort 
Garry Hotel, Winnipeg. Transporta- 
tion will be furnished publishers and 
their wives from their nearest point 
in Canada to Winnipeg and return. 
It is also announced that transporta- 
tion for a trip from Winnipeg west to 
the coast will be arranged after ar- 
rival of delegates in Winnipeg. 
Though the trip west can be made in 
seven days, it can be extended to 30 
days by those who So desire. 

Mr. Keyes says that if plans ma- 
terialize to make the airplane trip to 
the mining country, 14 planes will 
probably be used to carry the visitors 
on the 40-mile trip from Victoria 
Beach. 


The board of directors of the Asso- 


ciation of Newspaper Syndicates, 
headed by their president, David 
Lawrence, publisher of the United 


States Daily at Washington, D. C., 
meeting recently in New York, de- 
cided that the association shall hold 
three dinners, one on June 4, in New 
York, and a second and third in Octo- 
ber and January, probably in New 
York and Washington, respectively, 
to discuss questions of mutual interest 
to its members and to non-members 
who will be invited guests. 


May 1 was the date for the annual 
meeting of the Oklahoma Inter- 
scholastic Press Association at Nor- 
man. Grace EH. Ray, secretary-treas- 
urer of the association, who is an in- 
structor in journalism at the state 
university at Norman called the meet- 
ing. 
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SPACE GOING RAPIDLY 
IN BIG PRESS BUILDING 


Seventy-five per cent of the office 
space of the National Press Building, 
under construction at Washington, 
D. C., already has been leased. This 
announcement was made _ recently 
at the office of the National Press 
Building Corporation, a holding com- 
pany of the National Press Club, 
which is erecting the building. 


The structure will have 13 stories 
and basement. The lower interior por- 
tion will house a 3,500-seat theater 
that has been leased to the Fox 
Theater Corporation for 35 years. It 
will be the largest theater in the city. 


The street level will be given over 
to stores that are expected to bring 
the highest rentals in the history of 
Washington real estate. The second 
to the eleventh floors will be divided 
into office space. ‘The home of the 
National Press Club will be on the 
two top floors. 

The National Press Building Cor- 
poration, a holding company of the 
Press Club, is handling the finances 
of the structure. John Hayes Ham- 
mond is the president and John Joy 
Edson, treasurer of the American Red 
Cross, treasurer. The board of direc- 
tors and other members of the corpo- 
ration including the two officers men- 
tioned are all members of the National 
Press Club. 

Twenty years hence, according to 
present plans, the building will be 
free from debt. Then it will be the 
property of the newspaper men in 
America. From the income will be 
created a fund that will grow with the 
years. The plan is to make this fund 
the nucleus of an endowment, or trust 
fund for the benefit of writers where- 
ever they may be in the United States, 
or whatever may be their needs. 


National Press Building Now Under Construction at Fourteenth and 


ADDRESSES MADE KANSAS 
ASSOCIATION MEET GOOD 


From an editorial standpoint, the 
program prepared for the annual 
meeting of the Kansas Editorial As- 
sociation at Topeka, May 14th, was an 
excellent one. Subjects and speakers 
were as follows: 

“The Why and How of Country Cor- 
respondence,” J. G. Campbell, Welling- 
ton Monitor-Press; “Syndicate Re- 
porting,’ Robert Good, Cawker City 
Ledger; “Reporting to Reporters,” 
Charles P. Beebe, Neodesha Sun, 
Secretary to the Governor; ‘“Repor- 
torial Inaccuracy Griefs,” A. J. Car- 
ruth, Topeka State Journal; ‘“Suggest- 
ed Code of Ethics,” Prof. L. N. Flint, 
Kansas University; “Editorials in a 
Weekly Paper,” Clark Conkling, 
Lyons Republican; “Copy That Pleases 
Women,’ Mrs. Ida Miglario, House- 
hold Magazine; “Reporting Notables,” 
Cecil Howes, Kansas City Star; “‘Serv- 
ing Your Community,’ Clyde Reed, 
Parsons Sun; “Human Interest Stuff,” 
Jennie Small Owen, Eldorado Times; 
“The Other Side of the World,” 
Charles F. Scott, Iola Register; ‘“‘The 
Lure of the Country Weekly,” E. G. 
Pinkham, Editorial Staff, Kansas City 
Star. 

The last three named addresses fol- 
lowed the evening banquet, at which 
President Thomas H. Thompson was 
toastmaster. Five minute reminis- 
cences were called for from past pres- 
idents, advance notice having been 
given them. 


Calls $2.00 a Small Amount 


“T have liked the way your publica- 
tion has set about to help the pub- 
lisher, and the subscription cost is a 
small amount to pay to so worthy a 
representative.” So writes J. A. Stur- 


geon, publisher of the Delta Reporter, 
Gladstone, Mich. 
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GEORGE BURT 
Editor Illinois Paper 56 Years 
Printer for 78 


a. 


George Burt, Sr., was honored witk 
a reception on his ninetieth birthday 
recently at Henry Illinois. Mr. Burt 
entered the printers craft in 1853 anc 
was a printer and editor for 78 years 
He was editor and publisher of the 
Henry Republican for 56 years, re 
tiring because of advancing age ir 
June, 1921. % 


In a campaign carried on by the 
Peoria (Illinois) Journal, Mr. Burt 
was found to be the oldest editor of 
a country newspaper in Central Illi 
nois. During these many years he 
has made a host of friends among the 
newspaper “boys” of Illinois. of 
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F Streets, Washington, D. C. 


OWA ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS LIVE MEETING 


A wide awake meeting from start to 
inish was the annual one held by the 
‘owa Press Association in Des Moines, 
May 6, 7 and 8. Addresses were both 
mteresting and practical. Especially 
ortunate were the editors in having 
1 governor, John Hammill of Iowa, 
nd ex-governor, Frank O. Lowden, of 
llinois, to speak in regard to farm 
roblems and proposed legislation. 
Other speakers included: Lafayette 
Young, Jr., publisher of the Des- 
foines Capital; F. J. Lazell of 
he school of Journalism, University 
f Iowa; Frank O. Edgecombe, pres- 
dent of the N. EH. A. and publisher of 
he Geneva (Neb.) Signal; Harvey 
ngham, editor, and Jay N. Darling, 
vartoonist, of the New York Herald 
[fribune Syndicate; F. D. Aue, pub- 
isher Burlington Hawk-Eye; Mayor 
Tred Hunter, of Des Moines; H. F. 
Zalbridge, of the Bloomington Dem- 
yerat, who delivered the president’s 
iddress; H. L. Williamson, secretary 
£ the International Press Foundation, 
uso of the Illinois Press Association; 
Arthur Bonnet, of the Bonnet-Brown 
Jorporation, Chicago; R. R. Roberts, 
Britt News-Tribune; Frank Jaqua, 
dJumboldt Republican; C. A. Baum- 
sart, Successful Farming; Vernon M. 
Vierth, Summer Gazette; Miss Irene 
Davis, Toledo Chronicle; G. L. Cas- 
well, of Ames, who recently resigned 
i§ Managing director of the Iowa As- 
jociation and whose successor was 
mnounced at this meeting as HE. F. 
fucker, publisher of the Denison Re- 
riew. 
Officers elected are: President, T. 
WN. Purcell, Hampton Chronicle; vice 
president, John WW. Carey, Rock 
Rapids Review; recording secretary, 
). E. Hull, Leon Reporter; treasurer, 
Ralph Shannon, Washington Journal. 
WV. G. Ray, of the Grinnell Herald, 
ind Fred Biermann, of the Decorah 
fournal, were chosen to fill vacancies 
m the board of directors. 
| Among the things done of a busi- 
iess nature were approval of the plans 
iff-the International Press Association, 
ilso of the effort being put forth by 
he N.E.A. to secure legislation dis- 
sontinuing the printing of stamped 
eturn envelopes by the government; 
lisapproval of the purpose of the State 
if Iowa to have state printing handled 
y convict labor, and making of 
‘wards to papers for high standing 
N certain particulars. The Peterson 
?atriot was awarded the cup for the 
vest specimen of a newspaper publish- 
din an Iowa town of 1200 or less 
yopulation, and the Lone Tree Re- 
yorter came second. Honorable men- 
ion was given to the Alta Advertiser. 
n the contest for the best paper pub- 
ished in a town of more than 1200 
he Waverly Independent-Republican 
‘ame first and the Waverly Democrat 
econd. The Sigma Delta Chi journal- 
Stic cup for unusual community serv- 
ce by a newspaper was not awarded 
s there were not sufficient entries in 
his contest. 
_ One of the pleasant features of the 
neeting in the line of entertainment 
vas the witnessing of a polo game at 
fort Des Moines between the Fort 
nd Wakonda club teams and the 
‘isiting of the Wakonda club for golf 
‘nd dinner. 
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Connecticut State Meeting 

A good program was given at the 
spring meeting of the Connecticut 
Editorial Association, April 24, at the 
Garde Hotel, New Haven. S. Carl 
Fischer, of Litchfield, spoke on “Week- 
ly Newspapers—Successful and Other- 
wise,” and made a plea for greater 
cooperation of publishers. O. S. Free- 
man, delegate to the International 
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Press Foundation in Florida, in Febru- 
ary, gave his report, which was ac- 
cepted and approved. Fred. Lyon, 
of Milford, talked on “Relations Be- 
tween the Daily and Weekly Papers.” 
Miss Georgina B. Davids, of the Green- 
wich Press, a comparatively new mem- 
ber, made her first speech before the 
association, her subject being “The 
Next Station.” 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Situations Wanted 


Compositor and press feeder wants 
position. Reasonable wage. A-16, U. 
S. Publisher. 


Position as managing editor of a 
paper in Illinois or the central dis- 
trict, in town of 10,000 to 75,000 pop- 
ulation, is sought by man who has 
worked as telegraph, news, makeup 
and sports editor up to assistant 
editor on one of the largest dailies 
in the northwest. Can give many good 
references. Married and do not drink. 
A-36, U. S. Publisher. 


Position desired as editor, managing 
or assistant of magazine, publishing 
house or newspaper, by man aged 33, 
who has six years experience on large 
denominational magazine, also of an 
editorial nature on other publications. 
During the last fifteen months due to 
illness of magazine publisher, has had 
complete charge of editing, layout, 
makeup and news. ‘Travel and ex- 
perience 
qualified him for position having 
foreign angle to it. Has given many 
lectures. A-35, U. S. Publisher. 


Outside work connected with a 
newspaper or for which a newspaper 
man will be especially adapted is de- 
sired by former publisher of weekly 
paper. A-37, U. S. Publisher . 


Foreman of weekly shop in southern 
Illinois, especially good on job print- 
ing, desires to secure position in a 
shop where he can advance and in a 
city that is a good one in which to 
raise his children. He is 36 years old, 
union, absolutely sober and of good 
habits in every particular, married 
and has three children. Has spent 
many years in the printing business, 
has edited some and published a week- 
ly himself for a time. A-34,; U. S. Pub- 
lisher. 


Newspaper work in editorial section 
of small city paper wanted by young 
man who is capable writer. Knows 
German, French and Spanish lan- 
guages also, and can make transla- 
tions. Has prospects of an excellent 
position if he can first secure several 
years of practical experience at news- 
paper reporting. Asks only reasonable 
salary. A-18, U. S. Publisher. 


Printing Plant for Sale 


Complete printing plant. Must be 
moved from _ territory. Linotype, 
Campbell press, proof press, cutter, 
Stapler, plenty of type in good condi- 
tion. Equipment used for publishing 
up to two months ago. A real buy if 
deal is made immediately. Write 
Chester C. Allard, Enterprise-Gazette, 
Virginia, Ill. 


in foreign countries have. 


Newspapers for Sale 

$1500 cash, or $1600 with half cash, 
buys a weekly paper in small town in 
Missouri that has been making its 
owner money. Campbell cylinder, two 
jobbers, all run by motor, and a good 
assortment of equipment. Owner de- 
sires to change location to be near 
home of his daughter in another state. 
S—22, U. S. Publisher. 


Small town weekly in ‘good western 
Illinois agricultural section. Model 15 
linotype and other good equipment. 


Fairly good business among local 
merchants and good _ solicitor can 
secure liberal patronage from two 


large cities, each less than 20 miles 
away. Desire to sell before June. Ad- 
dress S-21, U. S. Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER AND JOB PRINTING 
—Plant for sale as result of consolida- 
tion. Includes 1 Duplex &8-page per- 
fecting Web press; 1 Model No. 4 lino- 
type; 1 Model No. 5 linotype; 1 Model 
No. 8 linotype; 1 Model No. 1 lino- 
type; platen presses; punching ma- 
chines; perforator; staple binder; 
casting box; 1 Miller Universal saw 
trimmer; cylinder press; galleys; 
stones; cabinets; type; motors; shaft- 
ing; desks; typewriters, etc. Com- 
plete plant. Will be sold as unit or 
machines and materials offered sep- 
arately. Write at once for description 
and unusually low prices. Address 
Canton Ledger Company, Canton, IIl. 


Money Makers 
CIRCULATION — Self-financing cam- 
paigns. Capable, experienced direc- 
tion. Strictly PrRSoNAL service (no 
teams or managers). Details, terms, 
references on request. STANDARD CIR- 
CULATION SERvicE, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


25 2-cent stamps mailed to Zook, 
Lititz, Pa., brings samples and plans 
of cookbook and almanac; big money- 
makers. He pays your N. E. A. 1926 
dues for order of 100 cook-books or 
2000 almanacs. 


FINANCING WuiTrHouT Money. A 
scientific substitute for bonds. Illus- 
trated in building the $25,000 Guern- 
sey Market House without paying a 
cent interest. Free your city of debt. 
10 cents a copy; 15 for $1.00. -John G. 
Zook, Lititz, Pa. 


Linotype Schools 
OPERATORS! PRINTERS!—If you 
want to increase your speed, to enable 
you to hold a better position or ease 
the strain; if you want to learn the 
machine, write for free literature. 
Correspondence course with keyboard, 
$28; practical course, six weeks, $60.00. 
Milo Bennett set 12,131 ems per hour 
for eight hours and can teach you, 
Established 1915. Address Milo Ben- 

nett’s School, Toledo, Ohio. 
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COULTERVILLE MAN 
HEADS EDITORS OF 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


John McConachie, editor of the Coul- 
terville Republican, was unanimously 
elected president of the Southern Tlli- 
nois Editorial Association at its an- 
nual spring meeting held in Murphys- 
poro, April 23-24. He succeeds W. W. 
Evans of the Belleville Advocate, who 
has served for the past year. Mr. Mc- 
Conachie will assume office on Au- 
gust 1. 

For the past two years the Coul- 
terville editor has served efficiently 
as secretary of the organization. He 
has built up the membership of the as- 
sociation to the highest point in its 
history and his election as president 
is a tribute to his untiring efforts in 
behalf of the association. 

The Murphysboro meeting was at- 
tended by a large group of editors 
and their wives from all over southern 
Illinois. The visiting scribes were 
royally entertained by Fred M. Rol- 
ens, former president of the associa- 
tion, who recently sold the Murphys- 
boro Independent to O. B. Littick of 
Ohio. The Murphysboro Chamber of 
Commerce and Mr. Rolens were hosts 
at a delightful banquet at the Meth- 
odist church on Friday evening and 
a feature of the Saturday program 
was an automobile tour over the re- 
built storm district of Murphysboro. 

The editors were loud in their 
praises of the cordiality with which 
Murphysboro received them and were 
astonished at Murphysboro’s ability 
to come back following the devastat- 
ing tornado of a year ago. 

The editorial association will enjoy 
its annual boat trip on the Mississippi 
some time in July. The river trip 
this year will be to Cape Girardeau 
where the association members will 
be the guests of Naeter Brothers, pub- 
lishers of the Southeast Missourian. 

Speakers on the two day program 
included W. J. Smith, Waukegan Sun, 
president of the Illinois Press Agso- 
ciation; H. L. Williamson, Springfield, 
secretary Illinois Press Association; 
KH. H. Winters, Warrenton, Mo., Ban- 
ner, president of the Missouri Press 
Association; Arthur Bonnett, Chicago; 
J. Nick Perrin, Belleville, lecturer 
and historian; J. E. McClure, Carlin- 
ville Democrat; L. L. Lindley, Granite 
City Press-Record; EH. A. Davie, Anna 
Talk; S. P. Preston, Gillespie News; 
W. N. Luttrell, Franklin Times; W. 
H. Purcell, West Frankfort Daily 
American; H. V. Morgan, Sparta 
News-Plaindealer, W. C. Fairweather, 
McLeansboro Times and L. M. Wood, 
Flora Journal-Record. 

”’The power of leadership, once held 
by the metropolitan newspaper has 
now fallen largely to the country press, 
and will be maintained by it if it 
proves worthy of the responsibility,” 
EK. H. Winters of Warrenton, Mo., 
president of the Missouri State Press 
Association, said at the meeting. 

“The time was when the metro- 
politan newspaper was the primer of 
instruction for almost every action 
the public was asked to take,’ Winters 
said. “We waited for its pronounce- 
ment on every issue that confronted 
_ the public and when its editorial page 
had spoken, its readers generally acted 
accordingly. 
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“Today the metropolitan newspaper 
is a bigger and better newspaper than 
it was before, but we must place the 
emphasis on news. It has lost much 
of its leadership and this responsi- 
bility has fallen to the country press,” 
he said. 


TELLS OF ADVANTAGES 
OF SMALL TOWN WORK 
BEFORE COLLEGIANS 


“The man who identifies himself 
with a small town newspaper becomes 
at once the moving spirit back of the 
enterprise and an extremely import- 
ant community asset,’ Ralph H. Shan- 
non, publisher of the Washington 
(Ia.) Evening Journal, told 83 repre- 
sentatives from 16 college and univer- 
sity newspapers in Iowa, at the tenth 
annual convention of the Iowa Col- 
lege Press Association, in Iowa City, 
April 16 and 17. The speaker set 
forth the advantages to the college 
graduate of working on a paper in a 
small town where the work requires 
versatility, effort and accuracy in the 
utmost but where it evokes a fascina- 
tion that compensates for the hard 
work, as against working for a large 
metropolitan daily where his identity 
is submerged in a highly organized 
and departmentalized system. ‘One 
of the greatest services the small town 
paper can perform,” he continued, “is 
in educating the merchants, who ad- 
vertise with him, in the art of effec- 
tive advertising.” 

Prizes for first page make-up were 
awarded as follows: first, the Coe 
College Cosmos; second, the Cornelian, 


of Cornell College; third, the Iowa 
Wesleyan; fourth, the Scarlet and 
Black, of Grinnell College; fifth, the 
Ellsworth Student and sixth, the 


Drake Delphic. 

Phil D. Adler, editor of the Daily 
Towan, who had charge of the arrange- 
ments for the convention, is the’son of 
H. P. Adler, head of the Lee Syndicate. 

Besides Mr. Shannon speakers at the 
meeting included: Edward Price Bell, 
formerly European manager of the 
foreign service and the present war 
correspondent for the Chicago Daily 
News; Harold Norling Swanson, ed- 
itor of College Humor; Harvey In- 
gham, editor of the Des Moines Reg- 
ister; Prof. John Towner Frederick, 
editor of the Midland, at Iowa Uni- 
versity; Prof. Frederick J. Lazell, for- 
mer editor of the Cedar Rapids Repub- 
lican; Prof. Charles H. Weller, direc- 
tor of the University of Iowa school 
of journalism; Prof. F. W. Beckman, 
of Iowa State College, at Ames; Prof. 
Louis W. Smith, of Drake University, 
at Des Moines; Prof. T. R. McConnell, 
of Cornell College, and Loren D. Up- 
ton, instructor in newspaper manage- 
ment at the University of Iowa. 

When newspapermen of Northern 
Louisiana met, April 19, at Ruston, 
C. E. Faulk, of the Monroe News- 
Star, D. W. Thomas, of the Ruston 
Leader, and C. G. Scott, of the More- 
house Enterprise, were named to 
membership in a committee to effect 
organization of a North Louisiana 
Press Association if a canvass of the 
Fourth and Fifth Congressional dis- 
tricts indicates that there is interest 
in, and a demand for, such an organ- 
ization. 


MISSISSIPPI EDITOR, | 
WALKER WOOD, BECOMES 
SECRETARY OF STA 


Walker Wood, editor of the Winona 
Times, who has been commissioned 
Secretary of State of Mississippi 


HON WALKER WOOD ’ 
Secretary of State of Mississippi and 

also Publisher of the Times 
Winona, Miss. 


tion and is at present chairman of t 
board of governors of the association 


Born at Vicksburg and brought up 
at Oxford, Miss., Mr. Wood receive 
his education in the public schools of 
his home state. His first newspaper 
experience was on the Oxford Eagle, 
owned and operated at that time by 
Mrs. E. A. Thompson, an aunt. Some 
of his early newspaper training 
received on dailies at Memphis, Tenn 
Returning to Mississippi he bought 
the Senatobia Democrat, which 
operated for a time, selling that 
per to purchase the Winona Tim 
He has been editor of the Times 
the last sixteen years. 


Mr. Wood served in the state le 
lature from 1908 to 1912. During h 
term in office he was instrumental 1 
securing the passage of a law which 
opened up the way for the consolid 
tion of the schools of his state. EF 
has also worked toward the deve 
ment of the printing industry 


the Home printing law which is fi 
cially beneficial to both the peopl 
the state and to the printers, as well 


Massachusetts Press Meets — 


The recent meeting of the M 
achusetts Press Association was 
at the office of Mayor Conwell 0 
Somerville, Mass., who, as publish 
of the Somerville Journal, is a m 
ber of the association. Charles 8 
Parker of the Arlington Advocate, 
recently celebrated his eighty-seve 
birthday, was among the publishe 
who attended the meeting. 


ie 


: 
1OHN STEWART BRYAN 
~NEW HEAD OF A. N. P. A. 


John Stewart Bryan, publisher of 
he Richmond (Va.) News-Leader, 
sho has taken an active part in the 
ffairs of the American Newspaper 
‘ublishers Association since his elec- 
ion to membership in 1901, was made 
resident of that organization at its 
ortieth annual meeting, at the Wal- 
orf-Astoria Hotel, »in New York, 
.pril 21-23. Mr. Bryan began his 
areer aS a newspaperman when he 
ave up the practice of law, in 1900, 
)» become assistant publisher of the 
lichmond Times Dispatch, taking en- 
re charge of the paper in 1903 and 
omntinuing as its publisher until 1910, 
hen he became publisher of the 
‘ews-Leader. During the World War 
e founded and acted as editor of 
ie Trench and Camp, a paper for 
yidiers, published in more than thirty 
amps in the United States. For two 
ears before succeeding to the presi- 
ency he was vice president of the 
. N. P.. A. and for eight years pre- 
sding the assumption of that office 
@ was the organization’s secretary. 


HE. H. Butler, of the Buffalo Evening 
ews, is the new vice president; 
eorge M. Rogers, of the Cleveland 
lain-Dealer, was re-elected secretary 
ad Howard Davis, of the New York 
erald-Tribune, was re-elected treas- 
rer. S. E. Thomason, of the Chicago 
ribune, the retiring president, auto- 
tically becomes a director to serve 
ith Frank G. Bell, Savannah Morn- 
ig News; Harry Chandler, Los 
ngeles Times; Paul Patterson, Balti- 
ore Sun; T. R. Williams, Pittsburgh 
hronicle-Telegraph, and Charles H. 
aylor, Boston Globe, whose terms ex- 
‘red, this year and who were re- 
ected. In keeping with an amend- 
ent to its by-laws, providing for an 
crease in the number of board mem- 
rs, Jerome D. Barnum, of the Syra- 
‘ise (N. Y.) Post-standard, and F. W. 
ish, of the Athens (Ohio) Messenger, 
ere also elected directors. E. S. 
tiendly, of the New York Sun, and 
. J. Powell, of the Coffeyville (Kans.) 
jurnal, were made election inspect- 
Ss for the 1927 meeting. French 
ck, Ind., was decided upon as the 
eeting place for the fall session to 
held in November. One hundred 
ading newspapermen from Latin 
Merica were guests of the conven- 
m, while in this country to attend 
& recent Pan-American meetings in 
ashington. 


One of the important works of the 
Sociation during its session in 
‘w York, was the authorization of 
® drawing of an arbitration con- 
wet with the International Typo- 
aphical Union, ratification of which 
ll be taken up at the September 
eting of the Union. The contract. 
oides that, in newspaper shops 
‘ere the Typographical Union is rec- 
nized, a local arbitration committee 
i Pass upon any points in dispute 
‘ween the publishers and employes. 
- international arbitration commit- 
“4 provided to hear appeals from 
*isions of the local arbiters, the 
ter committee to be made up of 
resentatives of the A. N. P. A. 
dthe I. T. U. The agreements pro- 

in the contract will remain in 
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effect for five years after formal rat- 
ification by the I. T. U. and the Inter- 
national Referendum Committee. The 
adoption of the arbitration contract 
marks the first definite step in form- 
ulating an agreement since the expira- 
tion of the previous contract in 1922. 


The publishers also adopted a res- 
olution, presented by E. Lansing Ray, 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, urg- 
ing congress to reduce second class 
postal rates and to establish a special 
new rate on newsdealers’ bundles. 


The paid publicity expert was pro- 
nounced the worst problem of the ad- 
vertising managers of newspapers, in 
the annual report of the Bureau of 
Advertising of the A. N. P. A,, pre- 
sented April 19, to the board of direc- 
tors, and later put before the conven- 
tion. A committee of the bureau re- 
ported that in many instances large 
‘sums of money originally intended for 
newspaper advertising have been 
diverted to other mediums when pub- 
licity men were assured that equal 
space could be obtained for less money 
through free publicity channels. The 
report placed the membership of the 
Bureau at 366 newspapers. A steady 
increase in the national advertising, 
according to the Bureau, has impress- 
ed the: necessity for increasing the 
service work among advertisers, as 
well as for continuing its program of 
solicitation. The recommendation of 
the Bureau, that a special committee 
be appointed to investigate the press 
agent evil, was not adopted by the 
members, according to L. B. Palmer, 
association manager. 


Two important services, the estab- 
lishment of a mechanical department 
to furnish its members with accurate 
and impartial judgment on various 
mechanical appliances, and to discuss 
with press manufacturers the prac- 
ticability of arriving at some modified 
standard of press accessories, and the 
establishment of a traffic department 
to solve interstate freight transporta- 
tion problems and to recover, for 
members of the association, money 
paid out for excessive transportation 
charges, were promised the members 
by the present administration. The 
mechanical bureau started functioning 
last summer when Charles F. Hart, 
mechanical superintendent of the New 
York Times, was appointed chairman 
of the committee to discuss the adop- 
tion of standard accessories. Mr. Hart, 
in addressing the convention, pointed 
out that the fifth industry in the 
world has no central clearing house 
for purchasing machinery. He also 
made suggestions as to the type of 
men whom he believes should make 
up the personnel of the proposed me- 
chanical bureau. 


E. H. Baker, of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, led a discussion on conserva- 
tion of forest resources; William F. 
Rogers, of the Boston Transcript, 
talked on Advertising, and Victor F. 
Rider, of the New York Staats-Zeitung, 
discussed the printing trades schools. 
Walter A. Strong, of the Chicago 
Daily News, headed the general dis- 
cussion on the subject of radio. 


Adoption of the proposed increase 
in dues and discussion of various 
technical matters, including the ex- 
pansion activities of the association, 


occupied the final session, on April 
23. 
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ULRIC BELL HONORED 
‘AS NEW MEMBER OF CLUB 


Ulric Bell, Washington correspond- 
ent of the Courier-Journal, at Louis- 
ville, Ky., was initiated into the Grid- 
iron Club at the spring dinner of the 
organization given in Washington, 
early in April. The election of Mr. 
Bell to the club membership, which is 
limited to fifty newspapermen from 


ULRIC BELL 
Washington Correspondent of the 
Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


all over the United States, is a tri- 
bute to “his personal talent and the 
standing of the Courier-Journal among 
the great newspapers of America.” 


Mr. Bell started on the Courier-Jour- 
nal asa police reporter during the 
World War, working later on assign- 
ments and feature stories and serv- 
ing for several years as city editor be- 
fore being sent to Washington as 
correspondent in the Nation’s capital. 
Within a year after going to Wash- 
ington he was made a member of the 
Board of Governors of the National 
Press Club and in 1924 was made 
vice president, receiving the only 
unanimous vote cast in that election. 
In December, 1925, he was elected 
president of the National Press Club, 
a position of particular significance 
because of the $9,000,000 office build- 
ing project recently undertaken which 
is to be completed during Mr. Bell’s 
administration, and for~ which the 
cornerstone was recently laid. 


During the World War Mr. Bell was 
a captain in the army. He was after- 
ward made Commander of the Ken- 
tucky Department of the American 
Legion. 


W. G. Waters, of Des Moines, Ia., 
recently was unanimously re-elected 
president of the Missouri Valley Typo- 
graphical Union for the eighth time, 
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TWO MINNESOTA PAPER 
MEN CANDIDATES FOR * 
TREASURER’S OFFICE 


Two Minnesota newspapermen are 
candidates for the office of State 
Treasurer. They are Julius A. Schmahl, 
Redwood Gazette, and Oscar H. Smith, 
Lester Prairie News. Both have held 
state office. 


OSCAR H. SMITH 
Publisher News 
Lester Prairie, Minn. 


Julius A. Schmahl, as a _ printer, 
worked at the case for the Redwood 
(Minn.) Gazette, later going to Fargo, 
Minn., where he worked in the Argus 
job room under the “Walker boys.” 
After that he became reporter on 
dailies of the Twin Cities. In 1892 he 
purchased the Redwood Gazette, where 
he had previously served as “office 
devil.” Mr. Schmahl was elected chief 
clerk of the Minnesota House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1901, serving four 
terms. He was elected Secretary of 
State in 1906 and held that position 14 
years. 


Oscar H. Smith has been publisher 
of the Lester Prairie News for 25 
years and during the past five years 
has been commissioner of immigration 
of Minnesota. His .parents, whose 
name was Schmit, died when he was 
a small boy. The family with whom 
he lived after his parents’ death was 
named Smith, and he since has car- 
ried the name of Smith. 


His first job in a printshop brought 
him $3 a week, half of which went for 
room and board. A little later he pur- 
sued his study of the printing business 
under the guidance of Joseph Leicht, 
the father of Emil Leicht of Winona, 
publisher of many German papers, 
and he later worked for a time on 
Der Anzeiger at Eau Claire. 


From his little $3 weekly wage, he 
saved enough to take him to Minneap- 
olis, in which city he arrived with 40 
cents in cash, no home, no position 
and no friends. He secured a job 
with the Minneapolis Journal, and 
during that time attended night school. 
Later he secured a night position on 


the Tribune to permit him to take a 
course at a business college after- 
noons. Subsequently he was connect- 
ed with papers at Waverly, Arlington, 
Fairfax, Hutchinson and Glencoe and 
then established the Lester Prairie 
News. While at Lester Prairie, he or- 
ganized the Farmers’ State Bank of 
Lester Prairie, one of the sound 
financial institutions of that section 
of the state. 


PORTRAIT OF DEAN IS 
GIVEN SCHOOL DURING 
JOURNALISM WEEK MEET 


The presentation of an oil painting 
of Dean Walter Williams, painted by 
Charles F. Galt, St. Louis artist, to 
the school of journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri was a feature of 
special interest to those who attended 
the program arranged in connection 
with the annual Journalism Week at 
the university, May 10-15. The pre- 
sentation was made by journalism 
alumni and members of the senior 
class of the school of journalism. 

Among many social events arranged 
for was a reception on Sunday even- 
ing, May 9, preceding Journalism 
Week, given by Mrs. W. C. Curtis at 
her home in Columbia for members 
of the Missouri Writers’ Guild. The 
next day, the annual Guild dinner 
was a part of the program of Missouri 
Writers’ Guild Day. 

Tuesday was “General Features 
Day”. In the evening, Sigma Delta 
Chi and Theta Sigma Phi, journalism 
fraternities for men and women, re- 
spectively, held a reception for all 
visitors of the week. 

Wednesday was given over to the 
Missouri Press. Association program. 
Ovid Bell publisher of the Fulton 
(Mo.) Gazette, had invited members 
of the Past Presidents’ Association of 
the Missouri Press Association to be 
guests at his home in Fulton, near 
Columbia. Members of Kappa Tau 
Alpha, honorary journalism frater- 
nity, were guests at a dinner in Co- 
lumbia. In the evening, Alpha Delta 
Sigma and Gamma Alpha Chi, adver- 
tising fraternities for men and wo- 
men, respectively, gave a reception 
for all visitors. 

Journalism Alumni Day, with Rex 
B. Magee, president of the Missouri 
Journalism Alumni Association, sched- 
uled to be in charge, was on Thurs- 
day. Local alumni were hosts that 
evening at a dance and reception for 
all visitors. 

Missouri Press Association Day on 
Friday, with the annual Journalism 
Week banquet that night, closed the 
week’s activities. 


Moves Factory to Chicago 


The makers of the Monomelt Slug 
Feeder, the Printers Manufacturing 
Company, Transportation Building, 
moved their general sales offices from 
Minneapolis to Chicago over one year 
ago. Because the Minneapolis fac- 
tory has now outgrown its present 
quarters, it was decided to move the 
factory to Chicago also. Since May 1, 
1926, both office and factory has been 
located at 4541-43 Ravenswood Avenue 
in a new fireproof building which pro- 
vides four times as much manufactur- 
ing space as the old location. 
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OVERTON HERALD RECEIVES 
CUP AS BEST NEWSPAPER 
IN TOWN OF ONE CLASS 


A silver loving cup was receive 
April 16th by Clyde H. Taylor, put 
lisher and owner of The Overto 
Herald, as first in the Junior Contes 
by the Nebraska Press Association, a 
the best newspaper in Nebraska, pul 
lished in a town of 1,000 or less. 


| 
| 
CLYDE H. TAYLOR P| 
Publisher Herald, Overton, Nebras) 

The Democrat Printing Co., of Hel 
ings was the donor of the cup, wh 
was awarded at the last annual ]) 
braska Press Meeting held in tl 
city last February. } 

Score of the points received by 1 
Herald are as follows: Mechani 
excellence, 8; field coverage, 19; 0 
inality of matter, 18; leadership, 
promotion of community interests, | 
totaling 71 points. The Herald 
not carry an editorial departm 
which represents 20 points, theref 
did not get credit for it. 


Mr. Taylor has published The Her 
for the past six years in Overtor 
town of a little over five hund 
population, which has proven itsel 
live town by its support of civic | 
professional affairs, as well as 
newspaper. 


ENGRAVING 


For All Printing Purpose: 


Designing and Retouchin 


Halftones and Line Engrav 
ings to print in one or mor 
colors. 


ral 


—— 


Terre Haute Engraving Co. 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


, 


i" 
H 
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-STANLEY-ANDREWS BUYS 


‘Little Rock. 


FARMER AND HOMESTEAD 


The Stanley-Andrews Publishing 
Company, a corporation of El Dorado 
(Ark.) men, has purchased the Arkan- 
sas Farmer and Homestead, semi- 
monthly farm magazine published at 
Stanley Andrews, vice- 
president of the ElDorado News-Times 


STANLEY ANDREWS 
Editor, News and Times 
Eldorado, Ark. 


Publishing Company and editor of the 
News and the Evening Times, is pres- 


ident of the new company. He says: 


“All the strong agricultural states 
have a good farm paper. Considering 
that 72 per cent of the population of 
this state is found on the farms and 
that there are in the state 225,000 in- 
dividual farms, we believe there is a 
great field for a strong farm paper to 
render real service to rural Arkansas. 

The Farmer and Homestead, estab- 
lished 27 years ago, was purchased 
from the Central Bank of Little Rock, 
its owner the last three years, at a 
price not made public. It is the only 
regular farm paper in the state, and 
has a semi-monthly circulation of 85,- 
000 copies. 


With Mr. Andrews in the new cor- 

poration are his associates of the 
News-Times. James Plotner, local 
attorney, general counsel for the 
News-Times and the Homestead, is 
vice-president of the new corporation; 
Floyd Miller, circulation manager here, 
is secretary: Lewis C. Callow, busi« 
hess manager of the News-Times, is 
treasurer, and Alex H. Washburn, as- 
Sociate editor of the El Dorado dailies, 
is the other director. 
_ Mr. Andrews has announced that 
he expects to divide his time about 
equally between the properties at El 
Dorado and at Little Rock. 


Again Controls Republican 
- P. Boyer, after being away from 


the Edwardsville (Illinois) Republi- 


can for over a year, has resumed con- 
trol of the 
April 26. 

@ 


f 


paper, taking charge on 
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| Deaths Among the Fraternity | 


COLONEL U. S. BROWN, 
VETERAN EDITOR, DIES 


Col. U. S. Brown, veteran of the 
Civil War, for forty years a news- 
paper editor in the Middle West and 
a former member of the Oklahoma 
State Legislature, died April 3, at the 
home of his daughter, in Alhambra, 
Cal. He was 86 years of age. Colonel 
Brown was a native of Dodge county, 
Wisconsin, the son of pioneers who 
drove west with an ox team from New 
York State in 1838. The boy was sent 
back to Cooperstown, N. Y., to re- 
ceive his education at Hartwick Acad- 
emy. At the outbreak of the Civil 
War he enlisted with Sheridan’s caval- 
ry at New York City and served under 
both Gen. Sheridan and Gen. Meade 
through the four years of the conflict, 
including the Battle of Gettysburg, 
rising from the ranks to the command 
of a cavalry regiment. 

Beginning his newspaper career at 
Moberly, Mo., Col. Brown edited papers 
in Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and Okla- 
homa for forty years. He was always 
a staunch Republican and engaged in 
many hot political battles. When gov- 
ernment lands were thrown open in 
Oklahoma he was sent as a reporter 
to El Reno by the Chicago Tribune, 
covering many stirring events of those 
days for that newspaper. 

Later Col. Brown settled in El Reno, 
being identified with the editorial 
staff of the Daily American of that 
city. For several years he was also 
associated with the Oklahoma City 
Times-Journal. 

In 1910, when he was the editor of 
the Piedmont News, Piedmont, Okla., 
Col. Brown became a candidate for 
State Representative from Canadian 
county. 


Edward U. Myrick, telegraph editor 
of the Natchez (Miss.) Democrat, died 
April 16, at his home in Natchez. Dur- 
ing his newspaper career he had 
served on the Commercial-Appeal at 
Memphis, Tenn., on the Times-Picay- 
une, and the Times-Democrat, at New 
Orleans and on the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer, the Los Angeles Times, the 
San Antonio Express and the Cairo 
Bulletin. 


John W. Pace, a pioneer Montana 
newspaper man, and a resident of Mon- 
tana since 1889, died April 18, at his 
home in Whitehall, Montana. He had 
been ill for about a year. Mr. Pace 
was a former editor of the Jefferson 
Valley News and the Montana Woman, 
was the first city editor of the Daily 
Missoulian, and was city editor of the 
Helena Journal when it was operated 
by Russell Harrison, son of the former 
president. 


The body of John M. Francis, pub- 
lisher of the Troy (N. Y.) Times, who 
was drowned in Round Lake last Oc- 
tober 25, was found April 19, about 
fifty feet from the place where his 
capsized boat was found the day after 
the accident. For several weeks after 
the drowning, State troopers, Troy 
firemen and citizens conducted an un- 
successful search for the body. 


SOUTH CAROLINA EDITOR, 
RUDOLPH SIEGLING, DIES 


Rudolph C. Siegling, president and 
controlling owner of the News and 
Courier Company of Charleston, S. C., 
died April 15. Mr. Siegling was born 
April 138, 1887. He was a graduate of 
Princeton University, class of 1910. 
After being admitted to the bar and 
practicing law in Charleston for three 
years, he entered the publishing busi- 
ness as secretary and treasurer of the 
News and Courier Company, succeed- 
ing the late James Simmons as presi- 
dent in 1919. He served as a director 
of the Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 


John Fletcher, who became a mem- 
ber ,of the sales force of the Miehle 
Printing Press & Manufacturing Com- 
pany in November, 1912, and succeeded 
KH. H. Stevens, of the Chicago city 
sales office, died on May 2. He was a 
most loyal and efficient member of 
the Miehle organization and will be 
ereatly missed by his co-workers and 
many friends. 


Jesse H. O’Dell, father of Clarence 
A. O’Dell, editor of the Stonington 
(Ill.) Star, died April 4, at his home 
in Effingham, IIll., at the age of 71 
years. 


Will H. Swander, veteran printer 
who served on the Argus, at Rock 
Island, Ill., in th early 60’s and on the 
Burlington (Iowa) Hawkeye from 1866 
to 1873, died at Marshalltown, Iowa, 
at the age of 82. 


Jesse W. Strong, at one time owner 
and editor of the Daily Cantonian, the 
Daily Leader, and the Canton Daily 
Republican, and more recently the 
owner of a job printing establishment, 
at Canton, Ill., died April 20, at his 
home, from a stroke of apoplexy. 


Elkanah B. Gorrell, former owner 
and editor of the Pana (Ill.) Daily 
Gazette, and at some time during his 
career the manager of newspapers in 
a dozen different states of the Union, 
died April 6, at his home in Louisville, 
Ill. Mr. Gorrell was the founder of 
the Louisville (Ill.) Republican and 
of the Effingham (Ill.) Republican. 


Richard W. Ledwith 73, for many 
years connected with the Associated 
Press and with the Chicago Tribune, 
died April 11, at the home of his 
daughter, at Wauwatosa, Wis. He had 
been ill three months. 


Eliab W. Metcalf, of Cambridge, 
Mass., for 85 years editor of the old 
Boston Courier, died April 1, at Som- 
erville, Mass., at the age of 87. Nel- 
son C. Metcalf, of the Boston Tran- 
script, is his son. 


The spring meeting of the South 
Carolina Associated Press Editorial 
Association was held in Columbia, 
May 4, when plans for handling the 
state political campaigns during the 
summer were made, 
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| Practical Advertising Talks 


| (By Homer B. Clemmons, Advertising Manager, Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue Island, Il.) 


PERSONALITY IN BUSINESS 


The growing tendency in the busi- 
ness world today is leaning stronger 
and stronger to- 
wards the injec- 
tion of the person- 
ality idea. Nu- 
merous conspic- 
uous successes 
have been made 
in the newspaper 
advertising busi- 
ness by pushing 
into. the, yor e- 
ground this seem- 
ingly new _ idea. 
The idea itself is 
as old as the hills, 
but the applica- 
tion of it seems 
to be just recent- 
ly coming into its 
own. 

Every piece of copy written today, 
news stories, editorials, display adver- 
tising or whatever it may be, fairly 
teems with the personality idea. The 
“man to man” and “face to face” idea 
of appeal in addressing the customer 
in the first person by the advertiser 
himself, whose photo appears in his 
appeal, makes a very strong and grip- 
ping effect and takes a hold in a def- 
inite and convincing manner. When 
a bond of confidence is established be- 
tween advertiser and customer and 
that confidence is created by a personal 
contact, then and then only will a 
large proportion of today’s misunder- 
standing in business be eliminated. 
“Truth in advertising’ Has been a 
slogan in the advertising business for 
a number of years. This slogan is 
being driven home harder and harder 
year by year until now an honest ad- 
vertiser 
statement in his advertising on which 
he can not make good. If he makes 
‘a misstatement and gets caught at it, 
‘Woe be unto him.” 

It isn’t necessary today for the cus- 
tomer to use “snap” judgment, or to 
be forced by high pressure methods 
into any kind of a purchase. There 
are so many opportunities to secure 
complete information before a _ pur- 


H. B. Clemmons 


does not dare to make a 


chase is made that there is no reason- 
able excuse for anyone making a bad 
bargain. Right here is where the 
“personality idea” linked with “truth 
in advertising’ wins confidence for 
everyone interested. Once the con- 
fidence of your fellow man and cus- 
tomer is won, the balance will take 
care of itself and your troubles will 
dissolve into thin air. 

Develop the personality idea with 
truth in advertising in the building 
up of your newspaper advertising and 
push it hard to a successful climax. 

The Blue Island Sun-Standard has 
proven these ideas to its entire satis- 
faction and profit. It is no experiment 
but a real fact. It has worked out 
handsomely wherever tried, but like 
many plans, no matter how good they 
may be, they must be well thought out 
long beforehand and then worked 
faithfully to the finish. It has been 
done and can continue to be a very 
profitable part of your business. Try 
it and you will be surprised how it 
works. 


Advertising Nuggets 


(Compiled by Homer B. Clemmons, 
Sun-Standard, Blue Island, Ill.) 


How long will you halt between 
these two opinions—to advertise or not 
to advertise? 


To advertise successfully, it is not 
necessary to exaggerate, nor to make 
use of all the superlative adjectives 
in the dictionary. Give specific facts. 
Instead of saying: “Our ice cream is 
made of the purest and best materials,” 
if you can say that the milk and 
cream used come from pure blooded 
Jersey or Holstein cows, you have 
conveyed an idea to the mind of the 
reader that means something. Study 
the selling points of your goods. If 
you don’t know why they excel, find 
out. 


There are some mighty good printers 
running poor newspapers, and many a 
good newspaper is being run by men 
who could not locate the “e” box in 
a type case. 
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Wedding Invitations 

Wedding Announce- 
ments 

Business Cards 

Letterheads 


ments 


Prompt service 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ENGRAVING 


Steel and Copper Plate 
Business Announce- 
Social Announcements 


Visiting Cards 
Envelopes 


Crest Engraving and Embossing Co. 
557-559 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
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Alton, Ill. 
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“Wire Sale, One Week Before the Fire,’ 
advertised a merchant recently and he 
made good his promise in a sale that 
proved to a blazing success. The sale 
started a week before Hallowe’en, and 
mattresses were especially featured, 
For each old mattress turned in on a 
new one, $3 was allowed, no matter 
what condition the old one was in 
The town and country folk bought mat 
tresses, taking advantage of the dis- 
count, and on Hallowe’en, as adver- 
tised, the merchant staged his fire by 
piling all the old mattresses on a 
vacant lot and giving the kiddies, and 
old folks as well, the biggest bonfir 
they had ever seen.—N. E. A. Bulletin, 


Selling a newspaper to the public 
like any other form of merchandising 
If you have a product the public wants 
it will buy, but the public will insist 
on being the judge of what it wants. 


No man ever became strong throug] 
fasting. No store ever increased it 
sales by suspending advertising. A 
vertising is like food. It makes 
business grow. And NEWSPAPE 
advertising is the roast beef of adver- 
tising mediums. More advertisin; 
“food” will make your business healt 
ier and more prosperous. 


JUST A MINUTE 


I have only just a minute, 

Only sixty seconds in it, d 
Forced upon me—can’t refuse it— 
Didn’t seek it, didn’t choose it; 
But it’s up to me to use it, ra, 

I must suffer if I lose it, 

Give account if I abuse it. 

Just a tiny little minute— 

But eternity is in it. 


The country paper is the nucleus 
community life, and the country must 
measure its progress by the commur 
ity. The country editor exerts m 


of an influence on the community than 
any other agency. He is the adva 
agent of its civic progress, the stim 
lus of its social life, the big brother of 
the church, the patron saint of th 
school.—Merle Thorpe. 
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“We have found, taking all other ways of 
advertising into consideration, that 


the ad in the 


United States Publisher 


brings us 


far the best results.’’ 


The above is the unsolicited testimonial of a 
Herman B. Schenke, 


of The Engraving Shop, 
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Any Newspaper 
Can Have a Linotype! 


is too small? 


400 people.” 


sme LINOTY PE me 


Ir you really want a Linotype, if 
you want your business to grow 
and prosper there is nothing that 
need hold you back; there is no 


Do you think your community 


“The Linotype has enabled 
me to build up a good newspaper 
and a good business in a town of 


R. I. MARTIN, The Saratoga Sun 
Saratoga, Wyoming 


Do you think 
you can’t afford it? 


“T do not consider that I have paid for the 
machine at all but that it has paid for itself and 
left me a margin beside.” 


is too limited ? 


hundred and fifty. 


E. B. GASTON, The Fairhope Courier 
Fairhope, Alabama 


Do you think your field 


“Since installing our Linotype we have 
doubled our advertising, doubled our subscrip- 
tion and increased our income from job work 
tenfold, proving that a Linotype is not too big 
for a progressive newspaper in a town of four 


E. J. HODGES, Green Ridge Local News 
Green Ridge, Missouri 


You don’t 


know how to operate? 


“That old saying that ‘you can’t learn an old dog 
new tricks’ is all wrong. I have learned to handle a 
Linotype after I was 57 years of age.” 


TUOMAS L. BLACKWELL, The North Fork Times 
Hotchkiss, Colorado 


obstacle that cannot be overcome. 
Ask the nearest Linotype Agency 
for advice. State your problem 
and they will suggest a way out. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
NEW ORLEANS 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, 
TORONTO 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


Set in Linotype Cloister Bold Italic and Old Style No. 7; display in Narciss now being cut for the Linotype 
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Michle sugmate 


for Continuous Production 


GIVE AND TAKE 


WE cannot take without giving. And 
the more we give the more we can take. 


In the purchase of MIEHLE AUTOMATIC PRESSES, 
the purchaser puts himself in a position to get much 
-more than he gives. 


MIEHLE AUTOMATIC PRESSES give you 1 1-2 
times as much work for the same payroll. This ad- 
ditional 50 percent will pay the whole cost of the 
new installation in a remarkably short time. 

Any printer who expects to maintain his relative 
position in the field cannot hope to do so without 
one or more MIEHLE AUTOMATIC PRESSES in his 
shop. Investigate! 


_..... Main Office and Factory : Sales Offices: 
- Fourteenth and Robey Sts. PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Company 
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BOSTON — - LOS ANGELES OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union — 
CHICAGO ‘DALLAS |. SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 


Operating Exhibits: 


‘Transportation Building, Chicago Printing Crafts Building, N i York 
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JUNE, 1926 


COL. ROBERT R. McCORMICK 
Editcr in Chief, Chicago Tribune 


Col. McCormick in addressing the Mid-Day Luncheon Club, Spring- 
field, Illinois, recently, on the topic, “The Mid-West,” declared that the 
Middle West is most purely American because it was settled by people 
from the border states who had already become Americans. He advo- 
cated the formation of a Mid-West Chamber of Commerce. 


DEVOTED TO THE WELFARE me 
OF THE PRESS 
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WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is the ideal flat paper for commercial work in which economy is a 


necessary factor. 
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It is a low priced paper but is exceptionally wel! made, clear in color, and uniform in texture. 


be 


Its remarkable strength and clean, attractive appearance are seldom met with in flat papers of similar 
grade. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is unequaled at its price in printing and writing qualities. 


Its ALWAYS uniform size makes for ease and rapidity on the press. Its fine finish and quick drying 
qualities make possible the neat, clean-cut impressions characteristic of the highest grade workmanship. 


Its smooth surface gives free glide to the pen, taking the swiftest stroke without scratch or splutter. 


\WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is excellent fur letter heads, price lists, circulars, folders, catalogs, 


and office forms of every sort. 


WHITING'S TRADE LINEN is furnished in 1 Silver White Wove only. It is watermarked and 
wrapped in packages of 500 sheets. 


Send for sample sheets and booklets TODAY. 
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8S National Book Sewing Machine 
(Uses Straight Needles) 


Manger Hotels 


NEW YORK CITY 
“Two of the Twelve Links in the Chain” 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
118 West 57th Street 
Ideally situated between Fifth Avenue 
and Broadway. Offers delightfully fur- 
nished rooms and apartments at these 
very minimum rates: 


Room with Bath for One 


$3.50 $4.00 $4.50 $5.00 
Room with Bath for Two 

$4.50 $5.00 - $5.50 $6.00 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
$8.00 $9.00 $10.00 


WOLCOTT HOTEL 
4 West 31st Street 

Just Off Fifth Avenue 
An hotel in which metropolitan smart- 
ness and home comfort are so blended as 
to charm the most exacting hotel patron. 
Here, too, one may enjoy the advan- 

tages of exceptionally low rates: 


Room with Bath for One JOSEPH E. SMYTH COMPANY 
i .00 ee : ae Main Office and Factory: Eastern Office: 
pom ee or S600 130-136 N. Campbell Ave. 1133 Broadway 
Parlor, eee Bath Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
00 58.0 , P é 
Fite 92.00) PDO ae i) Southern Agents: Pacific Coast Agents: 


\ = J. H. Schroeter & Bro. Norman F. Hall Co. 
AE ER Atlanta, Ga. San Francisco, Calif. 
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OFFICIAL PROGRAM FOR 
N. E. A. LISTS PRACTICAL 


TALKS ; PRIZES AWARDED 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30 
Morning Session, 10:00 o’clock 
Convention Hall—Alexandria Hotel 
Invocation—James A. Francis, D.D., 
‘irst Baptist Church of Los Angeles. 
Address of Welcome—State of Cal- 
fornia—Governor Friend W. Richard- 

on. 
Address of Welcome—City of Los 
ingeles—Mayor George E. Cryer. 
Address of Welcome—Los Angeles 
thamber of Commerce—President A. 
. Bent. 
Address of Welcome—Southern Cal- 
fornia Editorial Association—Presi- 
ent Frank M. Keffer. 
Response—Mr. Frank O. Edgecombe, 
resident National Editorial Associa- 
on, Editor Signal, Geneva, Nebraska. 
President’s Annual Address—Mr. 
rank O. Edgecombe, President Na- 
onal Editorial Association, Editor 
ignal, Geneva, Nebraska. 
Appointment of Committees—Audit, 
esolutions, Credentials, Officers’ Re- 
orts, Necrology, Nominations. 
Report of Executive Secretary—Mr. 
. C. Hotaling, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Report of Treasurer—Mr. W. W. 
ikens, Daily Star, Franklin, Indiana. 
Awarding of Membership Contest 
rizes—Chief Pirate’s Chest — Hon. 
arry Byrd, Governor of Virginia, Ed- 
or Evening Star, Winchester, Vir- 
nia. 
12:45 P.M.—Adjournment for Lun- 
eon, guests Ambassador Hotel. 
Nednesday Afternoon Session, 2:15 
o’clock—Ambassador Hotel 


H. C. HOTALING 
Executive Secretary 
National Editorial Association 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


HON. H. F. BYRD 
Governor of Virginia 


Awarding National Editorial Agso- 
ciation Trophies— 

The Best Editorial Page—Cup of- 
fered by Inland Printer, Chicago— 
Mr. G. L. Caswell, Managing Direc- 
tor, Iowa Press Association, Ames, 
Iowa. 

Greatest Community Service—Cup 
offered by Editor and Publisher, 
New York—Mr. James Brown, New 
York City. 

Front Page Contest—Cup offered 
by the American Printer, New York 
—Mr. Clyde Oswald, New York City. 
» Best Weekly Newspaper—Cup of- 
fered by President Frank O. Edge- 
combe, Geneva, Nebraska—Mr. Fred 


Kennedy, Manager, Washington 
Press Association, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


Overcoming Difficulties of Placing 
National Advertising—George W. Cush- 
ing, McKinney, Marsh & Cushing, Ad- 


vertising Agents, Detroit, Michigan. 


Woman’s Opportunity in the News- 
paper Field—Miss Marion Clifford, 
Daily Republican, Pottsville, Pa. 

Report Legislative Committee—Wal- 
lace Odell, Chairman, Tarrytown, New 
York. 

Winning the Envelope Fight—Chas. 
M. Meredith, Free Press, Quakertown, 
Pennsylvania. 

4:00 P.M.—Adjournment. Trip to 
Beverley Hills, guests Beverley Hills 
Chamber of Commerce for dinner. 

THURSDAY, JULY:1 
Morning Session—9:30 o’clock 

Invocation—M. Howard Fagan, D.D., 
Wilshire -Blvd.~ Christian Church of 
Los Angeles. 


Shop Talk and Question Box—Mr. 
George W. Marble, Past President N. 
K. A., Daily Tribune-Monitor, Fort 
Scott, Kansas, in charge. 

An open forum for the informal 
discussion of craft topics and prob- 
lems. 
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HON. THEODORE CHRISTIANSON 
Governor of Minnesota 


12:45 P.M.—Adjournment for lun- 
cheon, guests of Los Angeles organiza- 
tions. 

Thursday Afternoon Session 
2:15 o'clock 

Illustrated Address—The Physical 
Appearance of a Newspaper—Mr. John 
EB. Allen, Linotype News, New York 
Clty 

What the Schools of Journalism are 
Doing for the Weekly Newspaper— 
Prof. Buford O. Brown, School of Jour- 
nalism, Leland Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, California. 

“The Big Issue’—Mr. Harvey Ing- 


ham, Register and Tribune, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
4:00 P.M.—Adjournment. Visit to 


Glendale and Pasadena. 
dena Chamber of Commerce for dinner 
and evening. 
FRIDAY, JULY.2 
Morning Session—9:00 o’clock 


J.C. BRIMBLECOM 
Editor, Graphic 
Newton, Mass. 


Guests Pasa- 


Invocation—Willsie Martin, D.D., 
First Methodist Church of Hollywood. 

Symposium on Prohibition—Mr. J. 
C. Brimblecom, Past President N.E.A., 
Newton, Mass. 

“What Constitutes an Acceptable 
Weekly Newspaper’—Mr. Byron Nor- 
rell, Weekly News, Ada, Oklahoma. 

Field Manager Plan of State Press 
Association Organizations—J. S. Hub- 
bard, Executive Secretary Missouri 
Press Association, Columbia, Missouri. 

The World’s Press Congress—Mr. J. 
C. Latimer, World’s Press Congress 
Executive, New York City. 

12:45 P.M.—Adjournment for lun- 
cheon. Guests of Los Angeles pub- 
lishers. 


Friday Afternoon Session 
2:15 o’clock 

“Tdeas of a Country Newspaper- 
woman’’—Mrs. Blanche K. Lord, Daily 
Tribune, Albert Lea, Minesota. 

Reports of Committees: Advertis- 
ing, Resolutions, Necrology, Officers’ 
Reports, Audit, Credentials. 

Selection of Next Place of Meeting. 

Election of Officers. 

4:00 P.M.—Adjournment. Visit to 
San Fernando Valley. Guests dinner 
and evening. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
EDITOR DEFINES NEWS 


Here are ten definitions of news 
which Henry Justin Smith, managing 
editor of the Chicago Daily News, 
gives: 

“News is a revelation of things 
which a few people know about made 
for the benefit of millions who would 
not otherwise know about those things. 

“News is a synthetic’ food, delivered 
for the purpose of satisfying a great 
human hunger. 

“News is the telescope and micro- 
scope of social laboratories. 

“News is an unrhetorical essay on 
life. It is poetry without form and 
art without artistic intention. 

“News is like the explosion of a hid- 
den mine on a peaceful sector of the 
battle front. 


CHAS. M. MEREDITH 
Publisher, Free Press 
Quakertown, Pa. 


GEORGE W. MARBLE 
Former President, N.E.A. 


“News is a record of the good a 
the bad, but hardly ever of the i 
different. ; 

“News is a statement, not always 
the new, but sometimes of the n 
made old; a statement not merely 
the unusual, but often of the cruel. 

“News, which is sometimes spok 
of as history, is rather an ingredie 
of history, and one which does not 
ways stand the test of science. 

“News is an implement wielded 
a profession which is no respecter 
persons, but tries to be a respecter 
human conventions, according tot 
standards of a given time. 

“News, at its best, is the comp 
hensive and credible, the enterprisi 
but judicious, the eternally cireu 
spect but above all the fundamenta 
fearless, disclosure of what the hum 
race has been doing for the last tw 
ty-four hours.” ; 


J. C. LATIMER 
Field Secretary of Press ~ 
Congress of the World 


Three Editors Who Come All the Way Across the Continent to Address the N. E. A. 
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CHARLES H. PRISK 
‘ditor, Star-News, Pasadena, Cal. 


NANCIAL MEN READ AN 
AVERAGE OF TWO PAPERS 


bout 49 per cent of the financial 
1 who make up the membership of 
National Association of Credit 
1 are influenced to a considerable 
ent in their business dealings by 
lished opinions of business condi- 
is. This report was made recently 
J. H. Tregoe, executive manager of 
association, in making public a 
malistic survey conducted by the 
lartment of Public Relations of the 
sciation. The survey showed that 
ut 90 per cent of the association’s 
nbership of about 30,000 reads or 
ins more than one newspaper a day 


N. E. A. MEMBERS TO SEE 
HALF-MILLION DOLLAR 


PLANT, PASADENA PAPER. 


When delegates to the National Ed- 
itorial Association visit Pasadena, Cal., 
during the sessions of their conven- 
tion in Los Angeles, they will see one 
of the finest newspaper publishing 
plants in the United States, the new 
home of the Pasadena Star-News. The 
building was occupied in August, 1925, 
and represents, with its equipment, 
an investment of about half a million 
dollars. 

The Star-News building faces Colo- 
rado street, the principal business 
thoroughfare of the city, and is count- 
ed among the most beautiful of Pasa- 
dena’s civic buildings. It is not only 
an attractive structure but it houses 
all of the latest facilities for newspa- 
per production. There are two base- 
ments, the sub-basement for paper 
storage and the main basement for the 
new 96-page Goss double  sextuple 
press, which was installed at the time 
the building was erected. 

The business office is on the main 
floor with the advertising and circula- 
tion departments at the rear. The pa- 
pers are delivered direct from the 
press to the delivery room at the rear 
of the first floor where they are trans- 
ferred to waiting automobiles. On the 
mezzanine floor are the offices of the 
editor, Charles H. Prisk, and his as- 
sociates. 

The Star-News editorial department 
is on the third floor with the commer- 
cial printing department at the rear 
of the editorial rooms. The entire 
fourth floor is devoted to the compos- 
ing and stereotyping departments, the 
equipment including sixteen typeset- 
ting machines. A half-story on the 
roof houses the radio broadcasting sta- 
tion, KPSN, and the photo-engrayving 
department. The building should at- 

. tract many of the N.E.A. delegates. 


STAR-NEWS 
Pasadena, California 


Approves Illinois Press Plan 

The editor of the “Random Ram- 
blings” column of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor says this: 

“Determination of the Illinois Press 
Association to establish a period of ap- 
prenticeship as a condition of profes- 
sional recognition in journalism sounds 
reasonable. It recalls the remark in 
one of Robert Marshall’s plays, made 
by a character who suffered from news- 
paper inaccuracies, to the effect that 
during the first five years of a re- 
porter’s career he should be compelled 
to write with invisible ink.” 


Why Not Sell— 
Hens by the peck? 
Music by the quire? 
Shoes by the foot? 
Hammers by the pound? 
Tacks by the p’int? 
Houses by the yard? 


fi 
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Chronicle Building, San Francisco 
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EDGECOMBE ADVOCATES 
$100,000 ENDOWMENT 
FUND FOR THE N. E. A. 


To the Editor of the United States 

Publisher: 

Your invitation to prepare an article 
about the National Editorial Associa- 
tion affords me an opportunity to pre- 
sent facts that should be of interest to 
all rural publishers and a few sug- 
gestions based upon my experience of 
one year in the office of president of 
the Association. 

The Association is closing the year 
with net cash resources of about $12,- 
500, carefully invested by the treas- 
urer of the Association for the benefit 
of the Association. This is an in- 
crease of nearly 25 per cent in our 
cash resources during the year, not- 
withstanding we had unusual expense 
this year because of our campaign 
against the government printing of 
corner cards’ on envelopes. Every 
member of the National Editorial As- 
sociation is now a stockholder in a 
sound business enterprise and as such 
it is his duty to keep informed in re- 
gard to the policies of those in official 
charge and to exercise due diligence 
in the selection of new officials and 
the retention of old ones. 

When the Association was re-organ- 
ized seven years ago this month there 
was a treasury deficit of $800. That 
was the situation H. C. Hotaling faced 
when he was elected executive secre- 
tary under the new plan of organiza- 
tion with permanent office headquar- 
ters at St. Paul. Under his wise and 
conservative business management, 
with the aid and wise counsel of the 
officers elected to assist him in defin- 
ing policies and managing the busi- 
ness affairs of the Association, the 
deficit has been wiped out and a 
modest working capital of $12,500 es- 
tablished. The capital is still far too 
small for any organization doing busi- 


F. W. KELLOGG 


ness on a national scale and with no 
fixed income such as that enjoyed, for 
instance, by the International Typo- 
eraphical Union. Our officers must 
continue the present conservative pol- 
icy of building up the cash resources 
or the Association will be anticipating 
disaster. 

Executive Secretary Hotaling will 
make an important recommendation 
in his annual report: That an endow- 
ment fund of $100,000 or more be es- 
tablished as a means of providing a 
definite source of income in addition 
to the dues and other possible sources 
of income on which the Association 
now has to depend. There would be 
less temptation to spend an endow- 
ment fund, or to create a debt en- 
dangering it, than there is that the 
Association may be led into some 
scheme that might dissipate its small 
working capital and greatly embarrass 
the work of the executive headquar- 
t rs. The Association needs a sure 
annual income not only greater than 
the present income but of a more cer- 
tain character. The endowment is the 
best answer. 

Executive Secretary Hotaling al- 
ready has all of the work one man 
can carry. The present income does 
not warrant the payment of a suitable 
salary to an assistant. The execu- 
tive headquarters needs the services 
of two very capable persons, one to 
remain in the office most of the time 
to handle the office routine and one 
to spend most of his time in various 
forms of field work. Probably few of 
our members have a reasonable con- 
ception of the great volume of work 
that is already being handled at the 
executive headquarters and this work 
is growing every year. At certain 
seasons the office executive could 
spare a little time for short trips in 
the field, to attend state meetings and 
other conferences, such as meetings 
of advertising agencies. 


The person who would devote most 
of his time to field work could be 


WM. S. KELLOGG 


Messrs. Kellogg are co-publishers of the Post, Pasadena, California, which 
is one of a string of California newspapers that they publish. 


F. W. Kellog says: 


“Tt will be our pleasure to see that our organization 


co-operates in every way to entertain properly the visiting delegates of the 
National Editorial Association convention in July.” 


FRANK O. EDGECOMBE 
President, National Editorial Ass’t 


kept busy every day in the year m 
ing contacts with groups of p 
lishers, with groups of advertise 
with groups of advertising agel 
men, with other groups upon whose: 
derstanding of newspaper proble 
our professional and financial suce 
depends in a measure. My perso 
observation during the past year | 
convinced me that few of the pers 
connected with the schools of jo 
nalism have anything like an adequ 
conception of what the National I 
torial Association ought to mean 
the young people they are attempt 
to prepare for journalistic careers 
one sort or another. Young people. 
flocking by the hundreds to the sche 
of journalism for instruction ¢ 
guidance and a vast number of th 
can not possibly find desirable ‘| 
ployment with the metropolitan ne 
papers or in the magazine field. Th 
who must eventually become ~ 
nected with the rural press ought 
be informed in regard to what 
National Editorial Association can 
for them. We need them quite 
niuch as they need us. ; 


Our field man should be the coni 
man between all of the state organ 
tions, carrying the best things f 
cach state press association to ey 
other state association. The Mf 
vital thing to the rural publishers 
the United States at this time in! 
organization field is the field m 
ager plan of state organization. — 
few states are really thoroughly) 
ganized on this plan, or have had‘ 
plan in operation long enough to! 
derstand its merits and to begit! 
reap any considerable benefits fron 
Our field man should aid the | 
lishers of every state not yet organ: 
to get a clear understanding of e& 
ly what the field manager plan } 

In my opinion a state press 
manager is a person whose salary } 
expenses are wholly paid by the ? 
lishers whom he serves, he being?! 


| 


; 
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red man of those publishers and ex- 
isively under their direction and 
ntrol. Long experience with and 
reful study of state association or- 


nization problems in my own and 
ner states have. convinced me of the 
possibility of building a sound state 
zanization with and upon the serv- 
s of a man who derives his income 
ym some outside source. “The ox 
oweth his master’s crib.” © Experi- 
ce has shown that publishers or- 
nized undcr the field manager plan 
1 find lezitimate sources of income 
supplement the income derived 
m the payment of dues and wholly 
thin the control of the association. 
is essential that the field manager 

entirely separated from _ party 
itics. 


Jur envelope campaign was reason- 
y successful from my point of view. 
ver before in the history of the 
intry did the members of the rural 
SS co-operate so generally or go 
y. Members of the house post office’ 
nmittee who voted against reporting 
‘Kendall bill gave as a reason that 
y believed the bill contained a 
er. Certainly it was not our in- 
tion to ask for more than just one 
ig: To stop the government print- 
of corner cards. Senator McKin- 
's bill was drawn after this ob- 
tion was discovered but the session 
3 so far advanced that it did’ not 
m possible to get the bill through 
h houses. I believe a sound foun- 
ion for effective work next year 
been established. I suppose no- 
y ever expected to get an impor- 
t bill through congress the first 
r. There is absolutely nothing dis- 
raging about the results of the 
t year’s campaign. 
f we had a field man who could go 
Washington when his services are 


Sn a 


J. P. BAUMGARTNER 
Editor Register 
Santa Anna, California 


led there and give his whole at- 
ion to the interests of the rural 
lishers it would be of very great 
ortance in the envelope campaign 
in other legislative matters in 
ch the members of the rural press 
ge icularly interested. ‘No mat- 


i 


ter how able and sincere the efforts of 
a part-time press representative may 
be it will always be charged in con- 
gress that he has other axes to grind 
unless he is wholly and exclusively 
in our employment, paid wholly from 
our treasury and taking orders from 
nobody but the National Editorial As- 
sociation. If the readers of this mag- 
azine could appreciate the importance 
of this, my final suggestion, the neces- 
sary money would flow into the treas- 
ury in one form or another to provide 
a field man who could do for us what 
no other man could do and our al- 
ready powerful influence would be 
greatly increased. 
Frank O. Edgecombe. 


CONSOLIDATION MADE 
OF DIFFERENT NATURE 


Newspaper consolidations within a 
city are frequent occurrences, but the 
uniting of newspapers from three dif- 
ferent towns each several miles from 
the others is an experiment made in 
Indiana that is being watched with 
interest. Three mediocre papers, the 
Brownsburg Record, Pittsboro Sun 
and Lizton News, were combined in 
one excellent weekly known as: the 
Brownsburg Record. The town of 
Clermont is also recoznized in the 
new paper. The subscription price 
was advanced over that of any one of 
the three papers to $2.00 per year, 
which is quite generally recognized 
by publishers everywhere as about the 
least sum for which a real live weekly 
paper can be produced. Brownsburg 
has a population of less than a thous- 
and and the other towns of from 200 
to 500 each. The attempt is being 
made to get the people of these four 
towns, about four miles each from 
each along an interurban and’ state 
pike and a long ways from the county 
seat, to realize that their interests are 
identical, that friendly competition is 
desirable but rivalry is absolutely un- 
necessary. 

G. G. Campbell, vice president of 
the Indiana Weekly Press Association, 
is the publisher and business man- 
ager, and John “Slim” Friend, editor 
and advertising manager. The paper 
has paid representatives in the three 
towns of Clermont, Pittsboro and Liz- 
ton, and a paid correspondent at the 
county seat. Editor Friend covers 
the north end of the county thorough- 
ly once or twice a week and spends 
considerable time in the larger com- 
munities. With the expense of equip- 
ping an up-to-date newspaper office so 
great now, towns of a few hundred 
people may find it necessary in many 
localities, if they are to keep from 
losing their individuality and being 
“gobbled up” by nearby large cities, 
to welcome such combinations as 
these. 

When asked by a representative of 
the United States Publisher how the 
consolidated paper was being received 
by subscriber and advertiser, Editor 
Friend said: “Results of our experi- 
ment, so far have been very gratify- 
ing, but at some later time I will be 
more able to give you definite results 
in dollars and cents. The saving in 
cost of publication you can readily 
see, but this saving has not, as yet, 
covered loss of business due to rais- 
ing advertising rates and improving 
the united paper. Advertising is in- 
creasing, however, and subscriptions 
at the new price continue to come in 
in increasing numbers.” 


a 


BERKELEY PUBLISHER 
INVITES N.E. A. EDITORS 


Charles E. Dunscomb, publisher of 
the Berkeley (Cal.) Daily Gazette, 
sends this message through The 
United States Publisher to delegates 


CHAS. E. DUNSCOMB 
Publisher, Daily Gazette 
Berkeley, Cal. 


to the National Editorial Association 
convention who will visit Berkeley 
en tour after the convention: 


“We of California are looking for- 
ward to the visit of the N. E. A. and 
will do all we can to make them have 
a good time. The latch string of the 
Gazette office is outside for them.” 


Mr. Dunscomb has been in the news- 
papc.r business for more than 40 years 
and has been a member of the Califor- 
nia Press Association for 25 years. 
Governor Friend W. Richardson of 
California and Mr. Dunscomb were 
partners in the newspaper business in 
California for more than 20 years, 
until the latter bought an interest in 
the Berkeley Daily Gazette, in 1915, 
which he has owned gver since. 


When Mr. Dunscomb took over the 
Gazette it had a small plant and one 
linotype. The publisher now operates 
12 type casting machines and a 20- 
page tubular press in a part one- and 
part two-story building with basement 
100 by 136 feet. The publisher charac- 
terizes his paper as “a clean news- 
paper which runs nothing but clean 
rews and clean advertising.” 


Mr. Dunscomb’s father, J. H. Duns- 
comb, was publisher of the Sullivan 
(Ill.) News in the 80’s, and was al 
member of the Illinois Press Asso- 
ciation. 


Use of newspaper advertising costs 
money but it doesn’t cost much in con- 
sideration of what you get, which is 
the opportunity to talk to the entire 
community, to say just what you want 
to say, when and how you want to say 
it—M. 8S. Sloan, president, Brooklyn 
Edison Company. 


Front View of Building of the Los Angeles Evening Herald 


Ww. N. BURKHARDT LOS ANGELES TIMES 
Ralph W. Trueblood is Executive 


Mr. Burkhardt, who is editor of the Editor 
Daily News at San Francisco, will 
welcome members of the National 
Editorial Association when they visit 
that city in July. 


THE DAILY NEWS 
San Francisco, California 


View from 


t 

Sentinel Building a 

Santa Cruz, California — 

The Sentinel was born in 188 
Monterey, the first capital of Cal 
nia, and two years later was move 
Santa Cruz. 


Sd 


PRESS TELEGRAM — 
Long Beach, California 


ARh 
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PROMINENT CALIFORNIA EDITORS AND THEIR OFFICES 


THE MORNING PRESS 1G-A> MARTIN ROBERT P. HOLLIDAY 
_ Santa Barbara, California Editor, Morning Press Editor, Evening Outlook 
. ; ; Say ; Santa Barbara, Cal. Santa Monica, Cal 
The Morning Press building is typ- ‘ : ? ’ : 
il of the Spanish architecture pre- Mr. Martin was formerly’ managing 


iling in that city. Since the earth- editor of the El Paso Herald. In 1923 
ake disaster on June 29, 1925, every he was governor of the Highth District 
ilding has been in Spanish architec- Of Rotary International, comprising 
e and the former State Street, now the states of Arizona and New Mexico 
own as Hstado, is practically solidly @0d parts of Texas and California and 
ilt in Spanish. he was president of the El Paso Auto- 

mobile Club in 1920 to 1923, inclusive. 


a alt EVENING OUTLOOK 
aS 


Santa Monica, Cal. 


Daily Press Building 
Riverside, California 


‘he building is now being remod- 
1, The work should be well along 
en the N. E. A. reaches Riverside in 
y. The building follows the lines 
Spanish architecture, which is very 
th stressed in Southern California. 
» business office and press room 
{ occupy the lower floor; and the 
er floor will be used by the edi- 
al and news department and the 
‘posing room. “We think that when 
improvements are completed,” 
8 E. P. Clarke, editor, “we shall 
e€ rather a model plant for a small 
daily. Riverside has about 28,000 


ulation; and the present circula- Tribune Building JOSEPH R. KNOWL.AND 
\ of the Press is a little over 7,000.” Oakland, California Editor, Tribune, Oakland, Cal. 
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manufacturing, woodenware, printing MARTIN, PRESIDENT, “ 


RICHMOND N. E. A. CHEST 
CONTAINS THE PRODUCTS 
OF THIRTY INDUSTRIES 


With thirty manufacturers co-op- 
erating with the Richmond (Va.) 
Chamber of Commerce toward mak- 
ing the National Editorial Association 
Treasure Chest one of the most repre- 
sentative collections of Richmond- 
made products ever assembled for 
a similar purpose, the 1925 conven- 
tion city has completed its prize 
award and the chest has been shipped 
to Los Angeles so as to arrive in 
sufficient time to permit its display 
before presentation to the successful 
delegate. 

The chest and every article within 
it is of Richmond manufacture, pre- 
senting a graphic picture of the va- 
riety and extent of Richmond indus- 
tries. A representative number of 
350 manufacturing plants located in 
the Virginia city participated in the 
prize award and the work of nearly 
70,000 industrial employees is repre- 
sented by the articles which compose 
the treasure. 

The chest is made of Virginia cedar 
and is twenty-two by twenty-two by 
forty-two inches in size. It was con- 
structed by the Richmond Cedar 
Works, which claims to be the largest 
woodenware manufacturing plant in 
the world. The highly-polished pre- 
sentation plate which adorns the out- 
side top was photo-engraved by the 
Metropolitan Engraving Company, 
said to be the largest photo-engraving 
plant in the Southeastern section of 
the country. 

The General Outdoor Advertising 
Company provided the inside cover 
plate and the display posters. 

Industries that are of major im- 
portance in Richmond’s industrial ac- 
tivities, which incidentally have ex- 
panded three-fold within fifteen years, 
are well represented in ;the chest. 
These leading industries, in order, 
rank: tobacco, iron and steel, paper 


and flour. 


Food products manufactured in the 
Virginia Capital are represented by 


flavoring extracts, coffee and_ tea, 
pickles, cakes and_ biscuit, baking 
powder, fruit cake, ginger ale and 


there is also chewing gum. There are 
also handkerchiefs, tire patches and 
products of a stamp and stationery 
company and of a drug company. 


STONE LANTERN GIVEN 
TO JOURNALISM SCHOOL 


(By Virginia Cole) 
A stone lantern nearly seven feet 


tall has been presented to the School 


of Journalism at the University of 
Missouri as a token of friendship and 
good will. The gift is in a large meas- 
ure complimentary to the high service 
rendered in the Orient by graduates 
of the School of Journalism in Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

The lantern, of historic design and 
interest, was obtained through the 
efforts of Prince Tokugawa, president 
of the American-Japan Society of 
Tokio, from an old estate near Kem- 
puku, where Townsend Harris, the 
first American envoy to Japan, estab- 
lished his legation 67 years ago. 

The formal presentation will take 
place in the fall, when the relic will 
be placed on the University campus, 
adjacent to Neff Hall, the home of the 
Schcol of Journalism. His excellency, 
Isuneo Matsudaira, the Japanese Am- 
bassador to the United States, will 
present the lantern to the University. 

The Japan Advertiser, in comment- 
ing on the gift, said: 

“Probably no other educational in- 
stitution in America has had so many 
of its American graduates and former 
students come to Japan, largely as 
newspaper men, as- the University of 
Missouri. Graduates of the school 
have been picked consistently for 
work on the Japan Advertiser and 
again many have come as_ corres- 
pondents for American newspapers.” 


Treasure Chest Presented by Richmond Chamber of Commerce 


OKLAHOMA PRESS IS — 
SPECIALLY HONORE 


In electing Eugene P. Martin 
Miami, Okla., to the office of pre 
dent, members of the Oklahoma Pre 
Association were paying him a g] 
cial tribute beccuse of the unusu 
circumstances of the case. 


EUGENE P. MARTIN 


Mr. Martin had been elected v 
president of the association last y« 
and therefore was in line for t 
presidency this year. But int 
meantime he had sold out his 
terest in his paper and so, accordi 
to the by-laws, he was_ ineligit 
However, the association could oy 
come this problem by unanimous v 
and so, during his absence from 1 
room, he was unanimously voted 
the office of president. 

Eugene P. Martin began his Ok 
homa newspaper work in August, 19 
when he founded the Afton Amerie 

In 1914 he purchased the Mia 
Record-Herald and soon made it ¢ 
of the largest county seat weekl 
in Oklahoma. When the boom dé 
of 1917 came the Record-Herald y 
ready to grow up with Miami in 
lead and zine district that is now ) 
greatest in the world. In May of t 
year Miami had grown so large tl 
it wanted a daily and the Daily R 
ord-Herald was founded and pi 
pered greatly for several years. 

Late in 1923 the Record-Herald 2 
the Miami News were consolidated 
form the Miami News-Record, | 
Martin retaining an interest in 
latter and being manager of that p 
lication until last December when 
sold his interest. 

The subject of this sketch got 
first newspaper experience at Clar 
burg, Mo., near where he was bo 
Later he went to Kansas City & 
then to Emporia where he was m@ 
ried, his wife having been an “as 
ciate editor” with him ever since. 

Early this year they took an 
tended auto trip to Los Angeles ¢ 
other points in the southwest, the fi 
real vacation they had had for 
years. Mr. Martin expects to re-en 
the newspaper work this ice! pe 
ably in Oklahoma. 

ra 


. 
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ARKANSAS PRESS WANTS 
TO CELEBRATE CENTURY 
ANNIVERSARY IN 1936 


At the concluding business session, 
Friday afternoon, May 28, of the three- 
' day convention—the association’s fifty- 
fourth meeting—at Little Rock, the 
Arkansas Press Association placed: its 
enthusiastic endorsement upon a plan 
to hold a great international conven- 
tion in Arkansas in 1936, the hundredth 
anniversary of the year that the state 
was admitted to the Union. A motion 
offered by W. B. Folsom of Brinkley 
asking the governor to appoint a com- 
mission to investigate the matter was 
greeted with cheers by the members 
and adopted unanimously. 


V. W. St. John of the Mena Star, 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion, succeeding Erwin Funk of the 
Rogers Democrat. Other officers elec- 
ted at the final business session on 
the 28th include: First vice presi- 
dent, Charles Goslee, New Era, Hot 
Springs; second vice president, Curtis 


B. Hurley, Beacon-Herald, Camden; 
third vice president, John P. Staf- 
ford, News, Springdale; chaplain, 
Dr. J. H. Fuller, Arkansas Chris- 


tian, Little Rock; poet, Fred W. All- 
sopp, Gazette, Little Rock; and histo- 
rian, L. B. White, Courier, Benton. 
Clio Harper, of the Pulaskian, Little 
Rock, was elected secretary for the 
ninth consecutive year following the 
adoption by the association of a resolu- 
tion combining the two offices of cor- 
responding and recording secretaries 
into the single office of secretary. B. 
| H. Thomas, Times, Gurdon, was select- 
ed as treasurer, this office taking the 
place of financial secretary. W. B. 
_ Folsom, Argus, Brinkley, was elected 
as a member of the executive com- 
_ mittee, which includes all the officers 
of the association, and J. L. Wadley, 
‘formerly of the Texarkanian, Texar- 
Kana, an honorary member of the as- 
sociation, was chosen state orator. 
The meeting of the Arkansas Press 
Association was opened Thursday, 
May 27, by Erwin Funk, president, 
with approximately 150 members in 
attendance. Governor Tom J. Terral, 
of Arkansas, welcomed the editors in 
'behalf of the state; Mayor Charles E. 
Moyer of Little Rock extended the 
welcome of the city; and J. N. Heis- 
kell, editor in chief of the Arkansas 
Gazette, Little Rock, made a cordial 
' welcome address in behalf of the press. 
' Response to the addresses of welcome 
Was made by V. W. St. John. The 
delegates lunched jointly with the 
_ Little Rock Rotary Club at noon. 

A reading of the minutes of the last 
Meeting opened the session of the con- 
vention on the afternoon of May 27. 
This was followed by the roll call by 
the secretary. The annual address of 
the president, delivered by Mr. Funk, 

-was followed by the appointment of 
committees and reports of the finan- 
cial and recording secretaries, The 
association was shown to be in good 
_ financial condition and to have a grow- 
ing membership. ~ 

Committees were appointed as fol- 
lows: 

__ Membership committee, L. B. White, 
Courier, Benton, chairman; J. J. 


l 
‘ 


Baugh, Citizen, Searcy; Hillory Jen- 
 hings; 
- Gurdon. 


; 
J 


and B. H. Thomas, Times, 


Resolutions committee, John P. Staf- 
ford, News, Springdale, chairman; 
Tom Newman, Times, Harrison; and 
W. B. Williams, Citizen, Brinkley. 


Auditing committee, W. M. Jones, 
Banner, Magnolia, chairman; Charles 
M. Young, World, Helena; and Ed 
McCorckle, Star, Hope. 


Committee on officers’ reports, Al- 
fred Hawn, Record, Huntsville, chair- 
man; Max Hampton, Democrat, Boone- 
ville; and W. L. Harmon, Democrat, 
Eneland. 

There was a discussion on the gov- 
ernment monopoly of printed en- 
velopes, followed by an address, “The 
'diosyneracies of Somnambulism,” by 
William McComb, acting editor of the 
Dixie Magazine. The afternoon ses- 
sion closed after discussions of the 
various group organizations and their 
activities. 

In the time devoted to the allied 
interests of the association, Charles 
H. McGuire, president of the Arkansas 
Typographical Conference, speaking 
for that organization, said that the 
objects of the Typographical Union 
are not “more pay and shorter hours” 
but mutual service and iricreased ef- 
ficiency as well as a spirit of co-opera- 
tion. Other allied interests that were 
given 15 minutes times were: the 
Little Rock Advertising Club, Vernon 
L. Thompson, president; the Asgoci- 
ated Press, U. L. McCall, superintend- 
ent of the Southern Division, Atlanta, 
Ga., and the Arkansas Inter-Scholastic 
Press Association, C. A. Harper, Little 
Rock, delegate. 

The Arkansas Press Association has 
five group organizations as follows: 
Group No. 1, Herbert M. Jackson, Cou- 
rier-Index, Marianna, chairman: group 
No. 2, Mrs. Nellie Trevathan, Guard, 
Batesville, chairman; group No. 3, C. 
B. Oldham, Democrat, Clinton, chair- 
man; group No. 4, Curtis B. Hurley, 
Beacon-Herald, Camden, chairman; 
and group No. 5, John P. Stafford, 
News, Springdale, chairman. 

The first day’s session of the asso- 
ciation’s meeting closed with a dinner 
and entertainment at Fairyland, the 
Arkansas State Fair park, where the 
editors were guests of the State Fair 
management. 

In the program of the convention 
it was sought to combine both busi- 
ness and entertainment. With this 
aim in view, each day’s session was 
featured by entertainment numbers. 
The second day’s meeting opened Fri- 
day, May 28, at 9 o’clock, with an in- 
vocation by Dr. A. C. Millar of Little 
Rock. The entertainment feature for 
the morning was two piano solos by 
Miss Rachael Izard of Forest City. 
‘Clio Harper read at the session the 
annual poem written by Mrs. Ruth Mc- 
Curry Brown. The annual oration 
was delivered by Earl W. Hodges of 
Little Rock. The advantages of the 
12-em over the 13-em column were 
pointed out by L. B. White of Benton. 
The relation of the religious to the 
secular press was shown in an address 
by Dr. J. H. Fuller of Little Rock. 
This was followed by a discussion of 
the “Quarter Century Club,” by J. B. 
Parker of the News, Conway, and a 
talk on ‘The Press Association and 
Its Responsibility to the State,” by 
D. W. Stevick of the Texarkana Ga- 
zette. At noon on the second day of 
the convention the scribes were guests 
of the Little Rock Lions Club at lun- 
cheon. 


“Woman’s Place in the New Journal- 
ism,’ a paper read by Miss Edwardine 
Jolly of the Hagle-Democrat, Warren, 
was a feature of the afternoon session 
Friday. Miss Jolly is editor and man- 
ager of the Warren paper, of which 
she is making a success. Erwin Funk, 
who presided, took down the bars on 
the otherwise ironclad rule limiting 
speakers to 15 minutes each and told 
Miss Jolly to take all the time that 
she wanted. 

Consideration of invitations for the 
1927 meeting place, the report of the 
committee on the joint meeting with 
the Texas Press Association next year 
and the election of officers concluded 
the afternoon session, which was the 
final business meeting. 

Selection of the place for the 1927 
convention is left to the executive 
commtitee. 

A favorable report was made by the 
committee on the joint meeting with 
the Texas association, and the asso- 
ciation passed a resolution requiring 
the executive committee to make ar- 
rangements for holding the next year’s 
convention with the Texas editors. It 
is likely that the meeting will be held 
at Texarkana, Arkansas. 

Members of the association were 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. AIll- 
sopp of Little Rock at an entertain- 
ment and lawn social Friday night. 
Mr. Allsopp is the editor of the Ar- 
kansas Gazette. Thomas Elmore Lucy, 
formerly an Arkansas newspaperman, 
and now known as the “wandering 
minstrel,’ furnished the entertainment 
for the program. Mr. Lucy is a globe- 
trotter of note. 

An all-day outing and excursion to 
Hot Springs over the Rock Island 
lines was provided for the diversion 
of the delegates on the last day of the 
convention, Saturday, May 29. Women 
friends, wives and children of the edi- 
tors accompanied them. Stop-over 
privileges were included. The editors 
took advantage of such by stopping at 
the bauxite mines at Bauxite, where 
the process by which bauxite is con- 
verted into the raw materials from 
which household utensils are finally 
made was explained to them. A sgec- 
ond stop was made at the Niloak fac- 
tory at Benton. Here the _ scribes 
watched the manufacture of pottery 
and vases from colored clays. With 
luncheon at Malvern and a visit to 
Remmel Dam, the editors concluded 
their round of stops until they reached 
Hot Springs at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noen. In the City of Vapors, the Ar- 
Kansas editors and their party were 
entertained, first with a reception at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. John A. 
Riggs, and later with a banquet at the 
Arlington Hotel. Mr. Riggs is the 
editor of the Hot Springs New Era. 


Editors Visit Sesqui-Centennial 

May 23 about 300 newspaper editors 
and writers from Washington, New 
York City, Boston, Chicago and other 
cities east of the Mississippi were 
guests of the city of Philadelphia for 
an inspection tour of the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial International Exposition build- 
ings. Mayor W. Freeland Kendrick 
of Philadelphia acted as personal host, 
welcoming the visitors at a luncheon 
served in the Auditorium Building on 
the exposition grounds. Odell Hauser, 
formerly of the New York Times staff, 
director of publicity for the exposi- 
tion, was in charge of the tour. 
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LOCAL NEWS CREATOR 
OF GREAT NEWSPAPER 
IN LARGE CITY FIELD 


This is the story of how a Nebras- 
kan, baptized in printer’s ink, weaned 
on “type-lice’ and brought up in the 
atmosphere of a country printing 
office, went to New York and there so 
industriously applied the lessons he 
had learned in inland journalism that 
today he is the editor and publisher 
of a “country daily,’ published almost 
in the geographical center of the 
world’s greatest city. 

LeRoy L. Smith, the former Ne- 
zraskan, attributes his success to the 
fact that he is the product of the 
Middle-West and there discovered the 
value of the local news. Acting on 
the assumption that human nature is 
the same the country over, and that 
people living within the limits of 
New York are just as much interested 
in neighborhood gossip and commun- 
ity affairs as they are in small com- 
munities, he has developed the Daily 
Star of Long Island City, Borough of 
Queens, into a remarkable local news- 
paper, with a paid circulation of 
nearly 24,000 at three cents the copy 
and doing an annual business (no job 
printing) of over a half-million dol- 
lars. 

The Star recently celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary by printing a spe- 
cial edition of eighty-eight pages, and 
Mr. Smith says he will be glad to 
send a copy to any publisher who 
may be curious to know how a coun- 
try daily manages to exist and wax 
fat within two miles of Times Square. 

The Star does not pretend to be a 
complete newspaper. It doesn’t seek 
to compete in general news interest 
with the New York evening papers 
whose earlier editions are on the 
news stands in the Star’s territory 
before the Star is on sale. Therefore 
it makes no attempt to imitate its 
larger contemporaries. 

In a way, the Star is a specialty 
newspaper, confining itself mainly to 
printing news for which the metro- 
politan papers have no room. No 
local item is too small to find a place 
in The Star’s columns, provided it is 
of legitimate local interest. 

It has a staff of nearly twenty news 
reporters, intensively trained to be 
veritable “news hounds,’ and the 
amount of live, local news these men 
turn in would amaze the city editor 
of almost any inland city. 

Probably there is no newspaper in 
the United States in the Star’s cir- 
culation class that regularly prints, 
day after day, as many separate local 
news items or as many columns of 
purely home-developed stuff as the 
Daily Star. 


The Star just has to be an excep- 
tionally good local paper. Live 
weren’t, it would never have lived to 
be fifty years old, nor would it have 
shown the growth it has had in the 
past five years, since Mr. Smith be- 
came the publisher. In that short 
period of time it has practically dou- 
bled its circulation, and this without 
resorting to any contests or premiums 
or stunts of any kind, other than the 
intensive development of the local 
news field and the maintenance of an 
editorial policy based on the theory 
that one good first-page editorial 
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Editor Daily Star 
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championing the interests of some 
taxpayers’ organization or demanding 
better regulation of street traffic is 
of far more interest to its readers 
than columns of comment on world 
peace or the perils of prohibition. 

The Star prints only about a half- 
column of editorial a day, on’ the 
average, but in this limited space it 
manages to say something of real 
concern to the community. Several 
years ago it gave up its editorial 
page and now confines itself to this 
brief first-page comment, leaving 
more room for local news. 


The Star has a full leased wire 
telegraph news service, but it does 
not use more than a half-column of 
this stuff, ordinarily, unless some 
wire story has a local angle. About 
all of its telegraph matter is confined 


Leroy L. Smith Says: 


“T am a ‘nut? on local news, 
and it is my theory that any in- 
land daily, hard-pressed by a 
local competitor, can, with rea- 
sonably good management, climb 
to the top by laying more stress 
on local news and playing it 
vigorously across the first page. 

“It is my impression that 
too many of the smaller dailies 
are inclined to depend too much 
on telegraph news and not 
enough on local stuff, vigorous- 
ly and entertainingly written 
and more intensively developed. 


“Of course, in our field, we 
are forced to get all the local 
happenings there are and to 
squeeze every last drop of juice 
out of them. .Local news is 
more expensive than wire stuff, 
but I think it is worth all it 
costs. .Our reporters are paid 
all the way from $40 to $60 a 
week and we try to have our 
stories as well written as are 
those on the big New York 
papers.” 


E, 1926 


“est it takes 


‘prints news 


to boiled-down bulletins carried in 
double-column box on the first page 

One of the things which has enable 
the Star to grow in such an over 
crowded newspaper field is the inter- 
in matters relating to 
schools, churches and the taxpayer 
It maintains at considerable expense 
a “Civic Service Bureau” in which it 
of local improvements 
special assessments and many other 
matters relating to taxation, includ 
ing the gathering of information at 
the request of readers regarding all 
sorts of neighborhood civic problems. 

Being the only local paper in its 
own limited field, the Star considers. 
itself a sort of public service corpora- 
tion and believes that the main thing 
it has to sell, aside from local news, 
is service to the community. 3 

That the service it renders and the 
good will it has built up in recent 
years is a valuable asset is shown by 
the fact that it daily can sell, for 
three cents each, more sixteen-page 
newspapers in its local territory than 
great newspapers like the New York 
Times or the Herald-Tribune, with 
their thirty-two and forty-eight page 
editions, can sell in the same field 
for two cents a copy. 5 

The bulk of its circulation is still 
handled by newsdealers, but it is now 
gradually building up a home-delivery 
system in which the papers are sold 
to carriers at the wholesale price of 
two cents. The Star organizes the 
routes and then turns them over to 
the boys on the understanding that 
the route belongs to the paper. — 


Mr. Smith was born in Indiana, but 


received most of his training at York, 


Nebraska, where he was the city ed- 
itor and most of the local staff while 
still in high school, working’ during 
the day and studying at night. ; 


In 1898 he went to LaPorte, Iowa, 
where he conducted the Progress-Re 
view for about a year and accum- 
ulated a lot more practical knowledge 
about country journalism. After work- 
ing for Lincoln, Omaha and Chicago 
papers, he came to New York in 1900 
and secured a job with the Star, leav- 
ing that paper for a short period to 
do reporting on the Evening World. 

Since 1915 Mr. Smith has been the 
editor of the Star, but it was only 
when he also became the publisher in 
1921 that he was able to have a free 
hand to show what could be done with 
a community daily under an aggres- 
sive policy based on an intensive local 
news service, editorial independence 
and public welfare activity. bf 

Today the Star has its own six 
story brick and concrete building, 
housing a plant said to be one of the 
most complete and up-to-date amon 
plants of its size in the Hast. 1 


Linotype Company Luncheon i 
Host 4 
Members of the National Editorial 


Association who are to leave Chicage 
the night of June 24 for the conven 
tion at Los Angeles and the tour 0 
California, will be luncheon guests, al 
Chicago, of Walter C. Bleloch, man 
ager of the Chicago agency of t 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 
Similar Linotype luncheons have 
been looked forward to with pleasw 
by members of the N. H. A., and thor 
oughly enjoyed. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING IS 
NECESSARY TO SUCCESS 
OF PRINTING INDUSTRY 


(Text of address given recently by 

Jeorge Ortleb, president and _ treas- 
irer of the Ortleb Corporation, St. 
Jouis, before the Cleveland Printing 
frades Technical School.) 


Mr. Chairman, Committee on Edu- 
‘ation and those about to enroll in the 
Meveland Trades Technical School: 
-am going to ask you to permit me to 
ligress from the subject assigned to 
ne, namely “The Relation Between 
he Employer and Employee” and say 
nore on the value of technical press- 
‘oom education, because the relation 
tbove referred to has much to do with 
he amount of knowledge you possess 
n your chosen vocation. 


All the advice and effort on my part, 
he counsel of father and mother, the 
vise sayings of sages as you enroll 
n this or any other school, are of 
rery little or no assistance; it depends 
m the determination, faithfulness 
ind enterprise of the individual, and 
o him, and him only, credit is due 
or success or failure. 


The great philosophers before 
Yhristian era taught that virtue con- 
‘ists of knowledge. Today we are 
‘ully aware that ignorance breeds 
nisunderstanding. In the American 
?ressmen you can find questions and 
inswers to problems every month. 
dave you ever sent in an answer? 
Jid you ever stop to think that by 
soncentrating your mind and diligent- 
y seeking and accepting the advan- 
ages offered by such schools as you 
‘re about to conduct by your local 
mion, you will not go unrewarded? 


Do not be afraid to ask questions. 
We realize that many of us are timid 
n so doing, and before long someone 
nguires about certain accomplish- 
nents, and then you feel ashamed to 
hink someone else started the dis- 
ussion you had in mind, that brought 
yut so many valuable’ points. All 
sreat men do not profess to be wise, 
yut acknowledge the fact that they 
ove wisdom. 


' The pressroom is the center of pro- 
luction in the great majority of print- 
ng plants, also the center of Hades— 
the many irregularities of type, cuts, 
‘lectros, half-tones, zines and _ the 
nany other details to be taken care 
#f to do the best work, are very con- 
using to one who lacks technical 
raining. In this effort put forth by 
the instructors, you are going to be 
aught that the work entrusted to you 
S to be done for its excellence, where- 
is, in most cases, lacking the proper 
‘ducation, it is done for its accept- 
tbleness. This idea of being “good 
mough” is the most damaging thing 
n this wonderful art of printing. 
We admit the progress made by 
Nanufacturers of the materials in use 
better paper, fine electros, half-tones, 
‘plendid ink, etc.; and then, to do it 
it the high speed expected at this day 
vauses one lacking the education to 
Pass the buck’ and to express himself 
Y Saying ‘what the Sam Hill do they 
*xpect out of these fast running 
resses?’ Well, let us be fully re- 
Minded that the buyer of printing and 
he employer know it is being done, 
d the latter must do his work with 


the 
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speed, accuracy and excellence if he 
is going to stay in business. 

If you will enter this troop of 
thinkers remember the best among 
you will get the best positions. Take 
the words ‘Can’t be done’ out of your 
vocabulary and substitute the phrase 
‘It can be done.’ Say to yourself there 
is nothing beneath me nor beyond 
my reach; I have the power of WILL: 
It can be done—this is a positive law 
of success. Doing the job for its ex- 
cellence the first time is the greatest 
economy. You have all seen many 
jobs that had to be reprinted. 

Today every man of ordinary intel- 
ligence is advocating vocational and 
technical training. Here is your op- 
portunity right at your very doors 
and I am anxious to know whether or 
not every man here, whether he is a 
journeyman pressman or an assistant 
in the pressroom, is going to enroll. 

The subject of “Relation between 
Employer and Employee in the Press- 
room,” whether harmony or chaos 
exists, depends, in practically every 
case, upon the competency or incom- 
petency of the human factor. Every 
man, properly treated, tries to do right 
and in doing so finds happiness. Fail- 
ure to do this is always contributory 
to mistakes as to means or to ig- 
norance. Doubt brings on_ procras- 
tination, and by lack of understanding 
discouragement enters and failure is 
written all over your countenance and 
the industry suffers. 


Broaden your mentality, strengthen 
yourself physically and learn to con- 
centrate your mind. In that way new 
ideas are created. Crave success only 
insofar as to be a benefit to the com- 
mon good of the printing industry. 
By this method you become a benefac- 
tor and a beautified craftsman. 


Competitive Printing 

An extensive survey made by the 
Cincinnati Typothetae shows that 83 
per cent of those having printing done 
patronized but one printer, which in- 
dicates that competition among print- 
ing concerns is not so keen as is com- 
monly supposed.—The Kablegram. 
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TUCKER IS ACTIVE IN 
FIELD AS MANAGER OF 
THE IOWA STATE PRESS 


K. F, Tucker, owner of the Denison 
(Ia.) Review, is successor to G. L. 
Caswell as managing director of the 
Iowa Press Association. He has al- 
ready opened office in Ames and is 
also spending much time in the field, 
soliciting new members and stimulat- 
ing old ones. 

Mr. Tucker first got into the print- 
ing business in 1883 at Manning, 
Iowa, setting type and inking a Wash- 
ington hand press. When he went to 
Denison,’ he was asked to take the 
job of devil on the Denison Review. 
He accepted and has been with that 
paper ever since, serving as devil, 
type setter, ad man, job man, fore- 
man, owner and writer. Mr. Tucker 
claims the distinction of never having 
asked for a job and of never having 
been discharged. His varied exper 
rience has obviously made him famil- 
iar with all departments of a news- 
paper and with all phases of printing. 

In connection with the Review, he 
operated what was known as the 
Omaha Theatre Ticket Company, 
which printed theatre tickets, heralds, 
“tonights”, full sheets and cloth ban- 
ners for many of the leading opera 
houses and road shows of the country. 

For four years he roved the country 


as farm news writer, visiting the 
farmers and purebred livestock 
raisers and writing articles about 


them and their work. 

As farm news writer he was award- 
ed two silver cups for the best farm 
news pages in the State. He also com- 
piled purebred catalogues, arranged 
sale bills and wrote the advertising 
and even acted in the sale ring, as- 
sisting the auctioneers. His gales 
bills, having become noted, attracted 
the attention of Harry Porte as far 
distant as Salt Lake City who or- 
dered 10,000 of one kind to send to 
his customers. 

During the past three years, Mr. 
Tucker has been editorial writer and 
manager of the Review. He says that 
he is acquainted with every reader of 
his paper, which has a circulation of 
3500. He is also familiar with the 
families and history of the county. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tucker’s daughter is 
a graduate of Denison Commercial 
College and Grinnell College, 

Mr. Tucker is serving his second 
term as president of the Denison Ki- 
wanis Club, president of the Denison 
Chamber of Commerce and is chair- 
man of the good roads committee. He 
is also chairman of the Republican 
County Central Committee, served five 
years as city councilman and 17 years 
es city clerk. In addition to these 
activities, he is director, vice presi- 
dent and Secretary of Denison Golf 
& Country Club. 


Work Begun on Tribune Annex 

Work has been started on the 
$1,000,000 annex to the Chicago Trib- 
une building. The structure will be 
118 by 132 feet. The foundation, which 
is being planned to Support an addi- 
tion to the present Tribune Tower of 
15 stories, goes to bedrock. The tem- 
porary roof which will reach the level 
of the Michigan Avenue driveway will 
top the three basements and a press- 
room floor which are being built now. 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE PROFESSION 


By Lawrence W. Murphy. University of lllinois 


Who’s Who, Limited 


| 


“T wish someone would write a con- 
structive criticism of the new ‘Who’s 
Who in Journal- 
ism’; ay oiriend 
wrote to me re- 
cently. That is a 
difficult task be- 
cause there are so 
many things in 
the book that jus- 
tify adverse com- 
ment. 

It is ‘a “who's 
who in the direc- 
tory sense and not 
in the sense of 
discovering the 
most learned and 
distinguished 
members of the 
profession. It is 
a cross section of the editorial, adver- 
tising, and publishing world of Amer- 
ica but it is not a comprehensive vol- 
ume in which one may expect to find 
any particular person or thing. 


That this is true is not altogether 
the fault of the editors, for journalists 
are as elusive and temperamental as 
artists and many of them did not ‘“co- 
operate” with the editors in the collec- 
tion of the biographical summaries. 
On the basis of the names included in 
the volume it would be fair to es- 
timate that some 25,000 persons “rated” 
the Who’s Who but we find in it only 
3,000. 

There is no evidence to indicate that 
an effort was made to reach the 25,000. 
On the contrary a much smaller num- 
ber was solicited. On the first appeal, 
according to the editors’ note at the 
beginning. of the volume, 1,000 appli- 
cations were sent out. 

Now the 3,000 included in the vol- 
ume is a commendable number, but it 
must be remembered that the 3,000 
are not the giants of the profession; 
some of the giants are there but a 
ood many are missing. It should be 
the task of any editors who undertake 
a second volume to arrive at some 
basis of selection that will make the 
words “Who’s Who in Journalism” 
take on a clearly defined and readily 
understood meaning, and further their 
effort to get data on all those selected. 


The amount of space devoted to the 
various biographies seems to bear no 
relation to importance. A man one 
year out of college is quite likely to 
appear at greater length and to seem- 
ingly better advantage than William 
Allen White or—I was going to say 
Casper Yost, but he is not there at all; 
and no more are Kent Cooper, Edgar 
T. Cutter, or Charles H. Dennis. The 
man one year out of college is quite 
sure to have indicated that he worked 
on the college paper or wrote the 
prize essay in the literary society con- 
test. The editor who has grown grey 
at the helm of a single paper com- 
mands but a brief word, he was born, 
edited, and that is all. 


Here again, the difficulty is trace- 
able to the editors in part, and to the 
modesty of some contributors in part. 
More detailed instruction to contrib- 
utors and greater confidence of pro- 


Lawrence Murphy 


fessional men in the publication would 
effect improvement in the complete- 
ness and value of the data. 


The sections at the end of the book 
devoted to syndicates, schools of jour- 
nalism, clubs and associations, and 
other divisions are incomplete and do 
not produce a correct impression on 
the reader. The index reveals a num- 
ber of inaccuracies in the conferring 
of titles and the limitations of the 
data in the directory section. 


This limitation may be indicated by 
the following references: number of 
essistant managing editors 5; book edi- 
tors 4; day editors 2; feature editors 
3; librarians 9; political writers 2; 
real estate editors 4; religious editors 
2; rewrite men 6; Sunday editors 21; 
display advertising managers 2. 


There are 44 correspondents listed— 
two of them rural—and 109 reporters. 
The editor and publisher of the week- 
ly newspaper seems to be neglected 
almost altogether, and the ratio be- 
tween the persons of various title 
shows the effect of chance rather than 
design. 


The style of the summaries may be 
illustrated by the following examples 
which will serve to introduce both the 
method and the editors: 


Ask, Mihran N. 


B. Shabin-Karahissar (Sivas), Ar- 
menia, March 22, 1886; edu. Ar- 
menian Nat 1 HS, Niksar, magna- 
cum laude 1903; Anatolia Col, Mar- 
sovan, under Pres. Dr. Charles 
Tracy, 1906-08; minister (co-worker 
with Eld. Z. G. Baharian, Director 
Armenian Mission Field of S. D. Ad- 
ventist Church, 1911-13); delegate 
to S. D. A. General Conference, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1913. 
Graduate from the Academic course 
of Union College, College View, Ne- 
braska, 1914; B.A., Union College, 
1916; post-graduate course, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
1916-17, specialized in philosophy, 
psychology and education; special 
student, merited scholarship, Union 
Theological Senimary, N. Y. C., 1918. 
Editor and Publisher, The Jubilee, 
1918; Editor and Publisher, Who’s 
Who in Journalism, 1925— 


Previous services: editor and pub- 
lisher, Forest Hills News, Forest 
Hills, Long Island, 1923; editor and 
publisher, several small local com- 
mercial weeklies (The Central News, 
New York City, 1920; Neighborly 
Talks, 1921); editor, House organs 
(Purpose; Inspirational Series, etc.) ; 
started publishing and printing busi- 
ness, New York City, 1918; pub- 
lisher, L’Age du Mond, by G. G. 
Rupert, 1919; True American Prin- 
ciples by Lloyd Shanklin, 1920; Hu- 
man Grit and Salesmanship, by John 
Hewins Kern, 1925; ete. Author: 
Call For Pauls, 1922; Outline of 
World Peace, 1921; Armenian Pocket 
Diary, 1918; magazine and newspa- 
per articles, poetry, hymns. Winner 
of first prize in literary criticism 
from the True Story Magazine, 1924. 
Teacher and lecturer on internation- 
al problems and world _ politics; 
specialist on interpretative and ap- 
plied history; authority on Biblical 
chronology and prophecies. Member: 


Y. M. CG. A.; Armenian Students A 
sociation of America; Allied B si 
ness Men’s Protective Association 
New York City; former secret 
Anatolia College Club. 

Home: Private correspon 
address, P. O.- Box. 333, Madisor 
Square Station, New York City. — 


Gershanek, Sinai. ; 


Born, Russia (in U.S., age 1-yeaml 
August 27, 1880; education BA 
City College New York, 1902; M.A, 
Columbia University, 1905; Ney 
York Law School, Partial course 
New York School of Chiropractic 
Connecticut College of Chiropractic 
D. C., 1918; Metropolitan Institut) 
of Chiropractic, Honorary Ph.C. 
American School of Naturopathy 
Honorary N.D.; editor and put 
lisher, The Chiropractic Standard, | 
national weekly. Editor and Put 
lisher, Who’s Who in Journalism 
1925. 

Previous services: teacher, e 
ementary and secondary school; 
New. York City, 1902-05; principa' 
Harlem Preparatory School, Ne\ 
York City, 1904-10; staff, New Yor 
Public Library, 1910-15; scenari 
editor, Highland Film Corporatio1 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1916; librarian an 
research director, Fox Film Corporé 
tion, 1916-17; dean, New York an 
Connecticut College of Chiropracti 
1916-20; dean, Metropolitan Inst 
tute of Chiropractic, 1920-23; facu 
ty, American School of Naturopath 
and Chiropractic, 1921. Also: edita 
and publisher, The Naturopathic an 
Chiropractic national directory. 


thor: Chemistry, an Elementar 
Outline; Urinalysis, 

Practice; Contributor to Scientifi 
journals. Member: Kappa Sigma 


Lambda Phi; American Naturopath 
and Chiropractic; ex-member, Amel 
ican Historical Association; Histor 
Teachers Association; National Aj 
sociation for Juridical Determini 
tion of Peace. 


Home: 450 Audubon Ave., Ne 
York City. 


It seems odd that two men of suc! 
non-representative experience shoul! 
be inspired with the desire to serve th 
profession of journalism by publisl 
ing the first directory of reporters an 
executives. That their effort has bee 
a partial success is a tribute to the’ 
industry in what must have seeme 
a hopeless task. 


It should not be assumed that tt 
writer is seeking to minimize the wor 
that has been done. ‘‘Who’s Who i 
Journalism” tells us things that ai 
worth knowing about some 3,000 1 
our fellow workers. And certainly, 
is worth while to know about tl 
3,000. What the writer would like |) 
do is to guard against the issuance ( 
so incomplete a volume on anoth: 
occasion. 


Now that we have a who’s who | 
doesn’t seem to be such a bad ide) 
does it? Journalism has long stru 
gled to make itself coherent and | 
become aware of itself as a unit wil 
definite characteristics. The boc 
seems to be a step in this directio 
An analysis of the entries suppor 
the idea that practically all tl) 
younger men in the profession ha 
attended college; it supports the id¢ 
that they are competent in the pe 
formance of their duties and that the 


ave assumed a professional dignity 
in all parts of the country; it supports 
the idea that many more editors, re- 
sorters, publishers, should be in the 
regular Who’s Who in America, that 
ponderous volume which attaches so 
much importance to the number of 
hooks a man has written but so little 
mportance to the influence he has had 
yn thousands of readers from day to 
lay. 

May we not regard the 1926 ‘““Who’s 
Who in Journalism” as a sample, and 
‘ook forward to a later edition for the 
‘eal thing? 


Too Good for Wastebasket 
Rev. G. Dallas Faulkner, pastor of 
‘he Baptist church at Smithfield, Pa., 
writes to the United States Publisher 
is follows: 


REV. G. D. FAULKNER 
Editor, The Bugler 
Smithfield, Va. 


'“Per-chance a copy of the March is- 
ue of your publication fell into my 
ands. I was in one of the printing 
ffices in our town and the editor of 
ur county paper having received this 
opy of The United States Publisher, 
lanced over it and pitched it into the 
fastebasket. I picked it out and, see- 
1g its value, took it to my study. 
fave read every page with ravenous 
ppetite. You will find enclosed check 
w subscription. I like the Publisher. 
+ is worth its weight in gold. For the 
fe of me, I can’t understand our edi- 
w’s taste. There are at least a dozen 
mely suggestions purely for him in 
ais issue.” 

That Rev. Faulkner is interested in 
le publishing business is apparent 
‘om the neat and newsy church paper 
lat he issues under the name, “The 
ugler.” He began in March, without 
revious training or experience, to set 
is own type and print his own church 
aper. He has two boys in his church 
ho are learning the printer’s trade 
ad help him print the paper. Two 
oung people’s societies fold and mail 
dt the paper each week. Subscrip- 
fons are being received daily and 
ore voluntary ads than can be han- 
ted in the limited space. 
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FINDS NEWSPAPERMEN 
IN NATION’S CAPITOL 
A BIT “HIGH HATTED” 


(Gerald E. Sullivan, former pub- 
lisher of the Times, Englewood, IIL, 
now residing in Washington, D.C., has 
kindly described for us “some few of 
the things that do not show up to the 
casual visitor, and the ‘low down’ on 
inside workings.’’) 


There is much in Washington, D. C. 
to interest newspaper people. True it 
is very much the same as another 
large city, but it is different and al- 
most foreign in its personnel. The big 
four million dollar press club build- 
ing is now in process of erection and 
will be the largest devoted to the 
Fourth Estate in the world. The or- 
ganization is inclined to be a bit “high 
hatted,” and most of the members are 
“Journalists” and can scarce recognize 
a real live newspaperman. Each of 
the large city papers maintains a staff 
here, or belongs to one of the syndi- 
cates, and the way they do hash up 
ordinary evénts would make the pub- 
lisher of an every day “country paper” 
seek the tall timber. Most of their 
“stuff” is carefully edited and mas- 
sacred before it goes out, and each of 
them plays up his own particular 
interests, political, financial, religious, 
or otherwise, with scant regard for 
what old Joe Medill used to tell the 
Chicago Tribune boys’ “the bare and 
naked facts.” 


Many of the politicians have their 
own personal organs, that is the ones 
they favor and give their news to, and 
it is amusing to see how it is tinted to 
Suit the different political elements 
and neighborhoods of their particular 
localities. 


Economy is the great shibboleth now 
under the the careful Cal Coolidge, 
and every member is playing the same 
tune, although there is some of it 
pretty jazzy and out of tune. The 
economy that is open game at all 
times is the government’s employes, 
especially the clerks and cheaper 
grades, but there does not appear to 
be enough of it to go around and reach 
the higher-ups, and political ap- 
pointees. 

Of course all of the actual work of 
the Congresses is done by committees, 
and their idea of economy and some- 
times fairness is peculiar; it all de- 
pends upon the extent of the “lobby” 
if the bill is ever reported back to the 
House or the Senate, and if further 
delay is necessary to defeat Lteeiteis 
referred to an investigation and here 
the real fun begins and the shekels 
to jingle. A million dollars may be 
spent on investigating a matter that 
will not receive a thousand dollars 
worth of attention, or concern the 
people a single dollar, and the print- 
ing bills incurred would print all of 
the necessary newspapers in the land 
a year. 

Of course the high hatted gentry 
who come to their jobs in their own 
foreign-made limousines about noon, 
carry an air of wonderful ponder- 
osity and mystery with them, but in 
most cases it is “four-flushing,” if any 
of my old small newspaper brothers 
know what that means. With all of 
this, there is some real good work 
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done here, and best of all is the amount 
of bad work that is not done. Some 
of the craziest ideas are put into bills, 
and introduced “upon request,” but in 
most cases a reference to committee 
means their funeral. The “private 
bills’ would bankrupt the nation if 
all passed, and few Congressmen and 
no Senators but have a project to 
build a government building at twen- 
ty crossroads, just to please the “deer 
peepul” back home. The solid South 
is great for navigable (?) streams to 
be dredged and creeks and “branches” 
to be made waterways, and strange to 
say, many of these fakes get through 
by a combination of reciprocity in 
votes in committee and on the floor. 
There are really some wonderful men 
in both houses, patriotic, earnest and 
able, and the other wonder is how 
some of the members ver deluded 
their: neighbors into voting for them. 


The city is very beautiful now, with 
the fresh leaves and green verdure in 
the many beautiful panks and bou- 
levards. The immense public build- 
ings stand out clean and white (not 
so white since we have been burning 
soft. coal) and the hundred monuments 
and groups in every available triangle 
made by our hub- and spoke-like plan 
of city planning. One may well be 
proud of our Capital city, which has 
grown more beautiful each year des- 
pite the efforts made to cheapen it by 
“economists (?)” 


All of this is to show that what you 
read in the papers is not exactly the 
truth concerning Washington. Three- 
fourths of the speeches published in 
the Congressional Record never have 
been delivered, and it is just as well 
they have not been, for all of the good 
they have been to the people or the 
country. 


This is an example of the possi- 
bilities of our Single Column News 
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GREENVILLE PUBLISHERS 
ERECT NEW PRINT SHOP 


The Farmers Equity Union, the pub- 
lishers of the Equity Union Exchange, 
Greenville, Illinois, is erecting a new 
building, which will be used to house 

both the publishing plant and the na- 
tional office. At the present time the 
publishing house and the national of- 
fices are in separate buildings, which 
causes a great deal of inconvenience. 
These buildings have been leased by 
the national organization for a num- 
ber of years. The new building will 
put all of the national headquarters 
activities under one roof and will 
make far greater efficiency and con- 
venience. 

The contract for the new building 
has been let to Frank G. Trost & Son, 
Greenville, Illinois, and they have a 
force of men at work pushing the 
erection of the building. The build- 
ing will occupy the entire lot, 48 x 91 
feet, and will have plenty of storage 
space in the basement for fuel, paper 
and other items. A suite of four 
rooms has been planned in the front 
of the building to house the national 
office. The balance of the floor, 48x71, 
will be given over entirely to the pub- 
lishing plant. The building will be 
equipped with a steam heating plant, 
a freight elevator and other items of 
convenience. 

The contract calls for a red Persian 
texture face brick. The front of the 
building will be ornamented with Bed- 
ford stone. The ceiling and roof will 
be supported on Warren steel trusses 
and there will not be a post on the 
workroom floor. 

The floor will be supported by 15- 
inch I-beams in order to carry the im- 
mense weight of the printing machin- 
ery. Under the contract the building 
will cost $14,369.90. 

It has been the purpose of the build- 
ing committee to put up a substantial 
building that would be in every way 
equipped to handle the increasing pub- 
lishing business that is being built up. 

Leroy Melton is president of the 
Farmers Equity Union, and editor of 
the Equity Union Exchange. J. H. 
McHenry is foreman in the publish- 
ing house. 


The story by Col. Umberto Nobile of 
the Norge flight across the North Pole 
had to go from Nome to Rome and 
back before it could be published in 
the Nome Nuggett. Because of con- 
tract, Nobile could not tell the story 
to newspapermen in Nome. Charles 
S. Maynard is publisher. of the four- 
page daily Nuggett. 


CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
DISCUSS MANY PROBLEMS 
AT PHILADELPHIA MEET 


Special business edaienaideréd at the 
twenty-eighth annual convention of 
the International Circulation Man- 
agers’ Association held in Philadel- 
phia, June 8-10, included: 

TUESDAY A. M. 

“Tabloids’—Is the newspaper of the 
future to be tabloid? If so, when will 
that time come? 

Paper by James Sullivan, New York 
Daily News, and Joseph C. Rowett, 
Washington (D.C.) News. 

Discussion led by O. O. Scattergood, 
New York Graphic; Ben Bloom, New 
York Mirror; Robert Weir, Buffalo 
(N.Y.) Star; Nathan Sherry, Balti- 
more (Md.) Post; J. M. Annenberg, 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Sun; Rob’t Cor- 
rigan, Los Angeles (Cal.) Examiner. 


“Sales Organization and Promotion” 
—M. E. Douglas, circulation manager, 
Curtis Publishing Company. 

“The Relation of Single Mail Rates 
to Second Class Mailing Privileges’”— 


R. S. Regar, Third Assistant Post- 
master-General; Wm. Wood, Classifi- 
cation Division, Postoffice Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Tuesday P. M. 


“Rural Auto Delivery’—What is its 
future? It is more favorable for morn- 
ing or afternoon papers? 
17—PUB 

Paper by Galt Burns, Washington 
CDG star. 

Discussion led by Robert W. Taylor, 
Flint (Mich.) Daily Journal; John 
Schmid, Indianapolis (Ind.) News. 

“Bus, Railroad Baggage and Postal 
Rates’—Discussion led by Clarence 
Hixon, Syracuse (N.Y.) Post-Standard; 
Robert McLean, Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Bulletin; H. C. Kloecker, Cincinnati 
(O.) Enquirer. 

Wednesday Morning, June 9. 
9 o’clock. 

Introducing L. B. Palmer, general 
manager, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 

“Tnsurance”’—Advantages and disad- 
vantages of insurance policies as cir- 
culation builders. 

Papers by L. J. Hoffman, St. Louis 
(Mo.) Star, and Thos. Welch, Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Record. 

Discussion led by Karl Hall, Toledo 
(O.) Blade; Chas. Wilson, Columbus 
(O.) Dispatch; Ray South, Birming- 
ham (Ala.) News. 

“Promoting Serials and Special Fea- 
tures of Morning, Evening or Sunday 
Papers’—Paper by Walter Rauck, 
Cincinnati Post. 

Discussion led by J. W. Kenny, De- 
troit (Mich.) ‘Times;.‘W. J. Parker, 
Chicago American; J. N. Hisenlord, 
Chicago News; Clem D. O’Rourke, St. 
Louis Times. : 

“A Code of Ethies for Circulation 
Ngee rund B. G. Rose, Louisville, 

y. 

Wednesday P. M. 

Introducing Stanley Clague, manag- 
ing director, Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions. 

What Bookkeeping Methods Shall 
the Circulation Managers Adopt to 
Facilitate the Work of the A. B. C.?— 
EK. W. Chandler, chief auditor of the 
A. B. C.; William F. Hoffman, man- 
aver New York Office, Audit ae of 
Circulations. 
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Introducing James Wright Bro 
publisher, Editor & Publisher. 

Introducing Fred J. Runde, vie 
president and general manager Fourtl 
Estate. 

“Building and Holding Single Mai 
Circulation on Rural Routes”—Pape 
by W. A. Cordingly, Des Moines Regis 
ter-Tribune. 

Discussion led by Ted Booth, Gran 
Rapids (Mich.) Press; John T. Toler 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution; Geo. Erbe 
Jr., Buffalo (N.Y.) News; John J 
Kirk, Cleveland Plain Dealer. ‘ 

- “Promoting Street Sales in the Aver 
age Small State Cities’—Paper by ? 
A. Bridges, Omaha Bee. 

Discussion led by Chas. 
Scranton (Pa.) Republican; Fran 
Roberts, Rochester (N.Y.) Times 
Union; C. W. Crum, Lexington (Ky. 
Leader; W. B. Mills, New Haven (Ct. 
Register; C. E. Blewer, Bie 
(N.Y.) Press. 

“How Can a Small Town Sund 
Paper Be Sold Against Competing Met 
ropolitan Editions Which Carry Twie 
the Number of Features?’—Paper — 
Bernard Knight, Syracuse (N.Y.) Hei 
ald. 

Discussion led by 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune; A. W 
Cockerill, Utica (N.Y.) Press; V. F 
Willett, Akron (O.) Times-Press. — 

Most Effective Promotion Method 
on a Morning Newspaper in Town 
Where the Sentiment Is Toward th 
Evening Newspapers?”—Paper by J.1 
Thornton, Birmingham (Ala.) Age 
Herald. § 

Discussion by R. H. Beach, Spring 
field (Mass.) Republican; R. D. 
Decker, Rochester (N.Y.) Democra 
and Chronicle; G. C. Gardner, Bing 
hamton (N.Y.) Sun. 

Round Table Talks—Time and vide 
to be announced by Chairman. 

Round Table Chairmen : 

Evening—J. N. Hisenlord, Chicag 
Daily News. 

Morning—John J. Kirk, Clevelan 
Plain Dealer. 

Sunday—Chairman chosen by thas 
present from members operatin, 
morning and Sunday, also evening an 
Sunday papers. 

Farm Papers—H. A. Shearer, Miet 
igan Farmer, Detroit, Mich. 

Thursday A. M. 
General Discussion 


Tit for Tat 


A printer got slightly peeved at 
letterhead from a doctor who wante 
bids on several thousand letterhead: 
different sizes, different grades, an 
different colors, and wanted the prin 
ing form held standing. So the printe 
took his typewriter in hand and wrote 

“Am in the market for bids on on 
operation for appendicitis. One, tw 
or five-inch incision—with or withot 
ether—also with or without nurse. 1] 
appendix is found to be sound, wal 
quotations to include putting bac 
same and canceling order. If remove 
successful bidder is expected to hol 
incision open for about sixty days, : 
I expect to be in the market for 
operation for gallstones at that tim 
and want to save the extra cost ( 
cutting.’—Kansas City Post. rd 


Ke Buck 


F. M. Hatek 


Asa W. Butler, editor and publishe 
of the Sedalia (Mo.) Daily Capi 
has been named United States 
shall for the western district of 
souri by President Coolidge. 
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PHILADELPHIA MEETING 
PLACE OF THE A. N. A. E. 
PROGRAM IS ANNOUNCED 


2 
’ 


Philadelphia, the popular meeting 
place for 1926 summer meetings, is to 
be the convention city for the Asso- 
ciation of Newspaper Advertising 
_ Executives, June 20-24. 

The program for the meeting is here 
- given: 
~ Monday Morning, June 21, 10 o’clock 

Opening Session 

This short session will be devoted to 
a get-together and general introduc- 
tory meeting. Organization and busi- 
ness matters of importance are sched- 
uled. 

Monday Afternoon, 2 o’clock 
Newspaper Promotion 

W. G. Bryan, president, The W. G. 
_ Bryan Organization of New York— 

“What is Newspaper Efficiency?” 

L. E. McGivena, manager of public- 
ity, the New York News—‘No Place 
for a Plumber.” 

B. T. McCanna, manager of public- 
ity, Chicago Tribune— ‘Good Will 
Through Public Service.” 

Subjects scheduled for general dis- 
cussion from the floor during this ses- 
sion are: 

“How may a radio station be used 
to develop good will for newspapers?” 

“How may more readers be secured 
for existing circulation?” 

“What are effective methods of meet- 
ing competition from mail advertis- 
ing?” 

“Why don’t newspapers advertise as 
consistently as they urge others to 
mo?” ., 

“Should promotion advertisements 
inserted in newspapers own columns 
be considered as linage in advertising 
reports?” 

Tuesday Morning, June 22, 9 o’clock 

National Advertising 
_ Miss Grace Walton, advertising 
manager, Julius Kayser & Co.—‘If Re- 
tailers Can Make Newspaper Space 

Pay, So Can Manufacturers.” 

Roy S. Durstine, secretary-treasurer, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., and 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies—‘Sug- 
gestions From the Advertising Agen- 
cy Angle.’’ 

J. M. Cleary, sales manager, The 

Studebaker Corporation of America— 
“Why Is Free Publicity?” 

Subjects for open discussion: 
“Ts a revision of the present Stand- 
ard of Merchandising Practice for 

Newspapers, as adopted by the A. of 

N. A. E. in 1921, expedient?” 

“What is the best current experience 
in defining local advertising and na- 
_ tional advertising and what are the 

best methods of enforcing established 
policies?” 

“What is the best method of han- 
dling situations arising when an ad- 
 yertising agency endeavors to cancel 

a contract that has been in effect for 
_ six or eight months in order to place 
Pe new contract for one year from its 
maate?” 

“How do national advertisers check 
4 ‘upon results secured from periodical 
publication advertising?” 

“Recently some newspapers have is- 
sued rate cards entirely eliminating 
cash discounts to agencies and allow- 
ing agency commissions only when 
payment is made in full on or before 
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the 15th or the 20th of the month. 
Is this good practice for other news- 
papers to adopt?” 
Tuesday Afternoon, 2 o’clock 
Local Display Advertising 

I. R. Parsons, advertising director, 
New York Telegram (formerly a de- 
partment store advertising manager) 
—‘Merchandising a Newspaper.” 

Frank B. Jennings, advertising man- 
ager, The May Company, Cleveland— 
“Is Circulation Your Chief Merchan- 
dise?” 

Edwin 8S. Friendly, business man- 
ager, New York Sun—‘Development 
of Modern Newspaper Advertising.” 

Subjects for open discussion: 

“What are the best methods for sell- 
ing special editions and what results 
are secured by the advertiser and by 
the newspaper?” 

“Should special sections or editions 
at a high rate be encouraged?” 

“What program might a newspaper 
suggest to merchants as a means of 
causing people to trade at home?” 

“Should a newspaper combat mer- 
chants who advertise untruthfully?” 

“What should be the attitude of 
newspapers toward requests from pe- 
riodical publication advertisers urging 
the newspapers to sell so-called ‘tie-up’ 
advertising to retailers?’ 

Wednesday Morning, June 23 9 o’clock 
Classified Advertising 

Walter W. Murdock, classified ed- 
vertising manager, Detroit Free Press 
—“Building Classified Advertising.” 

Frank McCabe, classified advertis- 
ing manager, New York World—‘The 
Relative Importance of Classified and 
Display Advertising.” 

Open discussion of classified adver- 


Sprin3field, 


and tub baths. 
erate prices. 


Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


300 comfortable, outside rooms, circulating ice water, shower 
Dining Room and Cafeteria service at mod- 


FINEST HOTEL IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
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tising problems will follow the two ad- 
dresses. In case all discussions from 
previous sessions have not been com- 
pleted, they will be taken up at this 
time. 

Previous to this session the judges 
will have considered the various sto- 
ries of newspaper advertising success 
that were entered in the competition 
for the A. L. Shuman trophy. Suc- 
cess stories specified by the judges 
will be presented at this session. 

Wednesday Afternoon, 2 o’clock 
General Problems Concerning Com- 

plete Advertising Department 

Wm. B. Bryant, publisher, Paterson 
(N.J.) Press-Guardian — “The Adver- 
tising Department as Seen by a Pub- 
lisher in a City of Medium Size.” 

Col. Edward F. Lawson, London 
Daily Telegraph—‘“Modern Newspaper- 
ines 

Frank EH. Tripp, general manager, 
Gannett Newspapers— “Why Every 
Man for Himself?” 

Subjects for open discussion: 

“What is the most satisfactory solu- 
tion to the position problem?” 

“In case of a newspaper consolida- 
tion, what is the most satisfactory 
manner in which to handle old con- 
tracts?” 

“What are the most practical stand- 
ards of measurement for advertising?” 

“What is the most equitable differ- 


ential between the average net retail 


rate and the average gross national 
rate?” 
Thursday Morning, June 24, 9 o’clock 
Closing Session 
Reports of committees, election of 
officers and other closing business 
matters. 


-- Illinois 
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COUNTRY PRINTSHOP 
ELIMINATES STATIC 


(At the recent meeting of the Pan- 
handle Press Association, L. D. Shaw, 
of the News, Higgins, Texas, gave an 
interesting story of his many attempts 
to eliminate static in the pressroom, 
closing with the final solution made to 
the problem, which is here given.) 

Then one fine day it occurred to me 
that in experimenting with frictional 
electricity in the olden days, all ap- 
paratus must be absolutely dry, if 
favorable results were to be antic- 
ipated. If any of the instruments 
were in a moist condition, no electric- 
ity could be expected. 

I then recalled seeing an old printer, 
somewhere, “wetting down” his paper. 
In his case, however, the idea was not 
to abort static, but rather render the 
paper more flexible so that it might 
make better contact with badly bat- 
tered type. 

It occurred to me that wetting down 
the paper would be a positive remedy. 

Imitating the old printer I wet down 
an issue, and while that particular 
day was strictly a good static day the 
whole issue went through without a 
trace of static. But the Higgins News 
of that week was a sight for the 
angels to weep over. It looked as 
though it had been out in arain storm. 

In order to satisfy myself I wet 
down the paper the following week, 
with equally satisfactory results, no 
sign of static, but a most unsatisfac- 
tory looking paper. 

But these experiences had given me 
the lead to better things, if nothing 
else. 

For a long time I searched for some 
device that would add a trace of water 
to the paper without adding sufficient 
to give the appearance of having been 
in a cloud-burst. 

Finally I had a galvanized iron 
trough made, equal in length to the 
tympan sheet, which I suspended 
above the cylinder. I then cut a piece 
of iron rod the length of the trough. 
To this iron rod I tied a series of 
short lengths of wrapping twine, spac- 
ing them about half an inch apart on 
the rod. The iron rod was then placed 
in the bottom of the trough, allowing 
the pieces of twine to drape over the 
edge of the trough, and cutting them 
to such a length that the ends rested 
on the top of the cylinder, and then 
I grounded the trough to the press bed. 

When all was ready to go to press 
I filled the trough with water; de- 
pending on capillary attraction, and, 
perhaps, the principle of the siphon 
to do the rest. 

In a very few minutes the device 
began to work. Each of those little 
pieces of twine acted like a wick, con- 
ducting a modicum of water to the 
paper passing over the cylinder. This 
device almost succeeded; and, pro- 
vided there was no stoppage of the 
press the paper bore not the slightest 
indication of wetting down. 

With this arrangement—provided 
static was not too bad—we had less 
trouble from electrical sources; and 
we used it, with measurable success, 
for quite a while. But it was by no 
means a remedy for static. 

There was one great drawback to 
this siphon device. If for any reason 
the press was stopped for a little 
while, those siphons did not stop. 
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They kept right on the job—and they 
didn’t do a thing to the tympan sheet! 
But, one fine day—there is always 


a fly in the ointment—one of those 


strings slipped between the grippers 
and the sheet of paper—and then 
something happened! That piece of 
iron rod flipped out of the trough, and, 
of course, it fell diagonally, right 
across the front page—and you can 
imagine the rest. If you take the 
trouble to examine the title on the 
front page of the News you may no- 
tice a white line running in a south 
easterly direction across one of the 
big letters—That white line indicates 
the location of the iron rod when the 
cylinder passed over it. 

For some time after this little in- 
cident we resorted to the old method 
of grabbing the printed sheet from the 
cylinder. 

During the time I was using the 
wrapping twine arrangement I no- 
ticed on bad static days that the walls 
of the trough were covered with small 
bubbles of gas—a pretty certain in- 
dication of the decomposition of water 
by electrolysis; and the certainty that 
the twine strings were collecting con- 
siderable electricity from the paper. 
But while I believe such was the case, 
there are some discrepancies from the 
theory of electrolysis, which perhaps, 
matters little, as results, not theory, 
is what counts. 

After the episode of the twine and 
the iron rod, for some time I was at 
a loss. While I was firmly convinced 
that I was on the right trail, I did not 
see how to apply the principle. 

Finally, it occurred to me that if 
I could devise a kind of brush, extend- 
ing the full length of the tympan 
sheet, it would be possible to cover 
the entire printed sheet, with no 
places out of contact, and better re- 
sults might be anticipated than where 
contact was only partial, as was the 
case with the wrapping twine device. 

My first idea was a strip of felt—but 
T was not able to procure the needed 
felt. 

Finally, it occurred to me that such 
a brush made out of blotting paper, 
properly supported, might do the 
work. 

I then had another galvanized 
trough made. This I placed in the 
rear of the cylinder, filled the trough 
with water, and put my blotting paper 
brush in the tank, in such a position 
that the edge of the brush was in con- 
tact with the cylinder from one end 
to the other. 


I don’t believe I will ever forget the 
first time this appliance was tried out 
—not even though I were to live as 
long as the aged man spoken of in the 
Bible. 


It was press day. We were some- 
what late, and the Lady Boss of the 
News was not very highly elated at 
me taking the time to put the appli- 
ance in position. The said Lady Boss 
was not very enthusiastic over my va- 
rious schemes. She had an idea that 
static never had been mastered, and 
never would be. And she believed I 
was wasting a good deal of time, par- 
ticularly considering the fact that it 
was press day, and late in the bargain. 


And, as usual, she took up her posi- 
tion at the delivery end of the press, 
fully expecting a busy time in the 
interesting game of grab. And ghe 
never made a single grab during the 
whole run. 


; 

That run went through like magic. 
Every sheet fell into place on the de- 
livery board, and the pile of papers at 
the end of the run, was stacked up al- 
most with the precision of a jogger. 
And then my Lady Boss declared that 
it was a fluke. 
on that day. 
forter. 

The next press day came far too 


There was no static 
A regular Job’s com- 


slowly, but when it arrived it was a | 


duplication of the one before it—every 
sheet delivered perfectly. 
it was pronounced a fluke. And the 
same thing continued to happen, every 


sheet delivering perfectly. But I be- : 


lieve it was fully six weeks before the 
lady in question would admit the suc- 
cess of the contrivance. Nor, was she 
perhaps to be blamed. After year up- 
on year of static trouble, the elimina- 
tion of same seemed to be one of the 
impossibilities. 
It was too good to be true. 


With some little modifications and > 


improvements on the original model, 
we have been using this device for a 
number of years; and when I have 
taken the trouble to keep the brush in 
good shape it has never failed. In- 
stead of the old press requiring two 


persons to operate it, as in the olden | 
days, one can now do the work very | 


comfortably, while the other attends 
to other duties that are so pressing on 
press day. 

Just as soon as J had tried it out I 
applied for a patent, and obtained it. 
And just as soon as the patent came 
to hand I made arrangements with the 
W. N. U. to try it out in Wichita. 
And now I am going to tell you of its 
failure. 

On the very morning of my arrival 
in Wichita the tinners in the city had 
gone out on strike, and to get any- 
thing done in that line was all but an 
impossibility. And had it not been 
for a good friend of mine who owned 
a big Super-Six, and evinced a perfect 
willingness to take me to the ends of 
the earth, if need be, it is not likely 
that I would ever have. gotten any- 
thing done. But my friend kept right 
on the trail of some willing tinner, 
and finally found one to do the job 
after almost two days of searching. 


' These obstacles cut my time down 
in Wichita to very small proportions, 


It was beyond belief. | 


And still — 


and, seemingly, the results were not | 


satisfactory, there being little evi- 
dence that the device was doing any 
good whatever. And there was a 
reason! 


In building the device for the big | 
press in Wichita—I purposely picked — 


ou the biggest press in the room—I 


overlooked the fact that instead of a | 


cylinder of 10 inches diameter, I was 
now up against one of three or four 
times that size; and instead of a 
speed of 1200, as at home, the Wichita 


press ran probably at twice that speed. — 


As a result of these two factors it was 
impossible to keep the required mois- 
ture on the brush, and after-running 
a little while the brush became almost 
dry, and, of course, inoperative. 


Not having the needed time to put | 


on the job I was obliged to abandon it, 
fully intending to return and resume 
the work; but owing to force of cir- 
cumstances I was unable to do so. And 
there the matter rests. 


I suppose the natural question that 


arises in the minds of all is, will the | 


device give results on a press other 
than the old Prouty? 
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I see no reason whatever why it 
should not be applied to any press. 
It can, and I believe it can be applied 
to most presses easier than with the 
Prouty. 

The cylinder of the Prouty press has 
a reciprocating motion; it moves from 
the feed board to the delivery end of 
the press traveling in one direction, 


and it returns with the 
cylinder rotating in an 
opposite direction. Under 


such circumstances the end 
of the brush in contact with 
the cylinder is liable to 
turn over in one direction 
or the other and every time 
this happens, more moisture 
is squeezed out of the brush 
than is needed; and there 
is always the possibility of 
getting the tympan_ sheet 
wetter at these points than 
would obtain if the cylin- 
der revolved in one direc- 
tion only, as is common in 
the more modern presses. 

This squeezing of . the 
brush at each revolution of 
the cylinder has been the 
greatest trouble I have had, 
and it has required very 
close adjustment of the 
brush to obviate the trouble 
from this source. But this can be 
done, and we have been doing it suc- 
cessfully for a number of years. 

I am now working on another ap- 
pliance, acting on a totally different 
principle. It is purely electrical in 
its nature, and no water is contem- 
plated in this application. But while 
{the results are of a promising nature, 
it is too early at this time to say any- 
\thing about it. Possibly at some fu- 
ture time I may have a story to tell, 
but that the future alone will decide. 


‘Suspend Permits for Sale of Stock 

Permits have been suspended for the 
sale of stock by the Vanderbilt News- 
‘papers, Inc. This action of the Cal- 
ifornia State corporation department 
followed the suspension of the San 
‘Francisco Herald and the appointment 
of a receiver for the Los Angeles Illus- 
trated Daily News. 


Newspapers and Civilization 

Newspapers not only reflect civiliza- 
tion; they mold it, give it form and 
color. 

If a city’s newspapers are intolerant, 
semi-illiterate, blind to ideas and 
given to screaming where whispering 
would do—it is, to be sure, a safe bet 


iit 


LA SALLE POST PLEASED 
WITH ITS NEW BUILDING; 
GRANDON IS PUBLISHER 


The La Salle (Ill.) Daily Post is 
now nicely settled in its new two-story 


that the city itself is pretty much the home, “two plocks away from one of 


Office of The Daily Post, LaSalle, Illinois 


same way. But how much is this the 
fault of the citizens, and how much is 
it the fault of the newspapers? It is 
sad but true that the bulk of our pop- 
ulation reads very little but its daily 
papers. Whatever defects these pa- 
pers may have will, unfortunately but 
inevitably, be transmitted to these un- 
thinking readers. And, fortunately, 
the newspapers’ virtues will also be 
absorbed, unconsciously, by the people 
who read them. That is the responsi- 
bility of newspaper men. It is also 
their great opportunity. — Danville 
(Illinois) Press. 


It’s a Gift . 
Ole Buck says most good editors run 
a typewriter with two fingers, smoke 
a strong pipe and cuss but that isn’t 
what makes them good editors.—Tate 
County Democrat, Senatobia, Miss. 


the biggest hotels, three 
blocks from one of the big- 
gest banks and in a section 
where there is still space 
for parking” — in other 
words, in just the right 
part of town, according to 
the sentiment of its pub- 
lisher, Preston F. Grandon, 
and his father, D. W. Gran- 
don, who is president of 
the Daily Post Company. 

The building has a 48-foot 
frontage on a _ 60-foot lot 
and extends back 109% feet 
from the street. A Ludlow 
outfit, three intertypes, and 
two linotypes equip the 
work room and with the 
purchase of the building a 
new Duplex tubular’ Ro- 
tary press was installed. 
Up to that time the Post 
was printed on a Duplex 
flat bed press. 

The new building and the new equip- 
ment have made an excellent impres- 
sion on the community, according to 
D. W. Grandon. He says, “The new 
building is modern in appearance and 
is regarded as a credit to the business 
district. Business has trebled since 
passing into the hands of the new 
owners. The publishers are spending 
immense sums to give the people of 
the community a modern newspaper. 
This cannot be done, as all newspaper- 
emn know, in a hurry, but rapid 
strides are being made. Newspaper- 
men who have visited the Daily Post 
office have been surprised and pleased 
at the outlook. Any publishers driv- 
ing through from other parts of the 
state will be given a cordial welcome.” 


Money and time are wasted by those 
who neglect advertising opportunity. 


‘Business Office of The Daily Post, LaSalle, Illinois, with 
Advertising Department and. Private Office to the Right 


2 
, 


J 


A View of the Duplex Tubular Press, Mat Roller, Make- 
up and Intertypes and Linotypes in Office of The Post 
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NEWSPAPER OWNERS TO 
BLAME FOR “MUD” IN 
POLITICS: PAPER MAN 


(Alfred N. Phillips, Jr., author of 
this article, of the Review, Darien, 
Conn., served for two years aS mayor 
of Stamford, Conn., having been elect- 
ed in 1922 at the age of 28 years. 
Stamford is now a city of 15,000 peo- 
ple. Mr. Phillips has also served as 
a member of the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the Connecticut Editorial As- 
sociation. ) 

FOREWORD—Before entering up- 
on the following discussion, the writer 
desires emphatically to re-assert his 
beliefs in the political principles for 
which his party stands,.as well as to 
express his feeling that his political 
associates have proven themselves to 
be superior public officers as well as 
men with whom it has been a lasting 
pleasure to have been associated. The 
writer affectionately dedicates this ar- 
ticle to them. 


Who Is to Blame? 


How many times do we hear in 
smoking-car, club lounge, by the home 
fireside and over business men’s lunch 
the same sorrowful plaint about the 
decadence of American politics—while 
over the speaker’s countenance passes 
an expression which even the unini- 
tiated in film technique can rightly 
interpret. as “registering” profound 
disgust! How many times have we 
heard the deep lament about the lack 
of able men—of “business men”—in 
politics! And then when some timid 
listener in the background, who here- 
tofore has taken no more active part 
in the conversation than to nod in 
the affirmative, puff on his cigar and 
look alternately wise and disgusted 
(thus reflecting the facial “attitude” 
of the speaker) musters sufficient 
courage to inquire why this—admitted 
by all present—sad state of affairs 
should exist and continue to exist, 
how many, many times have we heard 
the same (still) disgusted answer: 
“Because Politics are so rotten that 
decent men will—but rarely—enter 
the field of politics!” And when the 
already-mentioned timid soul—still 
agreeing but persistent and “inquir- 
ing of mind” (as he, himself, would 
so term it) interrogates further and 
wonders why “decent men”’—“busi- 
ness men,” so seldom are found in 
politics, the self-appointed speaker al- 
ways answers “Because. of the mud 
that is thrown, because an honest 
man is generally forced out of pol- 
itics.” By this time even the inquir- 
ing one readily lends assent and all 
present gravely shake their heads, and 
puff dolefully and silently on their 
cigars. The truth of the remark of 
the informal spokesman for all pres- 
ent is conceded without further dis- 
cussion, long sighs are heaved, silence 
descends on the now saddened group— 
until luckily, the conversation turns 
to the latest heavyweight champion- 
ship exchange of burlesque boxing pro- 
posals, interest in the discussion is re- 
aroused, the expressions on the faces 
of .all present rise several points 
above par—as spirits of all present 
perceptibly rise— ‘politics,’ (that 
dread and hopeless condition and sit- 
uation) are fortunately forgotten and 
life seems worth living once more! - 

Later on, however, in the stillness 
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of the night and after perhaps being 
brought back from blissful sleep by 
some nocturnal disturbance—such as 
the persistent, and ignored (only by 
his owner) efforts of the neighbor’s 
dog to obtain midnight access to his 
house, bed and, so he feels, deserved 
rest, the thoughts of one of those 
present may turn to the subject of the 
afternoon’s discussion and particular- 
ly to that part of it concerning ‘“pol- 
itics.’ Amid the silence of the night 
(the neighbor’s dog has now—thank 
Heaven aroused his owner, and 
having been somewhat forcibly given 
entrance to “his” house, is now no 
longer heard)—the painfully awake 
auditor’s mind may, (in running over 
events as a wakeful man’s mind will) 
uncomfortably turn back to “politics” 
and from the afternoon’s conversation 
he draws the following conclusions— 
1st, that politics is or are “rotten”; 
2nd, that politics are rotten because 
“decent” men in politics are conspic- 
uous by their absence; 3rd, that de- 
cent men are so scarce in the political 
arena because of the “mud” that is 
thrown. In other words, reasoning 
backward, the hurling of the ‘‘mud” 
is responsible for the whole thing! 
Turning wearily (but more wakeful- 
ly) the poor politically-tortured in- 
somniac then asks himself, “What is 
the nature of the ‘mud’ that is thrown, 
and who throws it?” He decides that 
the “mud’’ is the unjust slander, 
“abuse” as he calls it (or by whatever 
name it goes), with which “honest” 
public men are continually assailed. 
Not being initiated into the secrets 
of inside ‘politics,’ nor having given 
more than general attention to the 
matter, he finds himself somewhat 
baffled as to which individuals actual- 
ly hurl the offending “mud.” By this 
time the subject of his contemplation 
has become so abstruse and deadening 
to his powers of thought that once 
again sleep overtakes him, (the neigh- 
borhood has now for some time ceased 
to echo to the pleadings of persistent 
“Rover’”), and he sings off to a slum- 
ber beset by dreams of seeing a silk- 
hatted, frock-coated, ‘decent?’ man— 
an aspiring but too honest politician— 
endeavoring to stand on a soap box 
and with a board fence background, 
address a vulgar mob of rude citizens 
who are busily engaged in stooping 
down and hurling mud at the luckless 
would-be orator! 

It behooves each of us as “freemen,” 
as electors, as voters, to examine into 
the matter and decide for ourselves— 
Ist, whether politics actually are as 
bad as painted; 2nd, whether or not 
there is indeed such a dearth of men 
of high calibre in _ politics; 8rd, 
whether or not “mud” is thrown; if 
so, of what its texture consists—why 
it is thrown and who throws it—in 
the last analysis, Who Is To Blame? 

Let us consider the matter, step 
by step. 

To begin with, 1st, are politics on 
a low level? The answer to that ques- 
tion is best found by a survey of the 
grist which the political mill is grind- 
ing out. A careful exposition of the 
analysis of this would far exceed the 
limits of this present writing. There- 
fore the writer must draw a general 
summary which is after all nothing 
more than a statement of his own 
opinion on the matter. The reader 
can, of course, take it or reject it! 
From careful observation over a 
period of years of the fruit—if such 
it may be termed—of local, statewide 


and national politics, (and not con-_ 
fining the survey to the borders of 
any one State or community), the 
writer has reached the conclusions: — 
1st, that politics are far above the 
level generally assigned them by so-- 
called non-partisan business men; but 
that politics are still below the stand- 
ard of the average business (on Main 
Street) as measured by a scale of ef-_ 
ficiency and ethics; 2nd, that in this 
last respect politics are on the upward 
trend regardless of what the pessimist 
may say. j 

Let us now consider the 2nd point, 
the calibre of the man we find in pol- 
itics today—the “politician.” How 
reeks that word which in a Republic 
should command respect! Here, again, 
and for the same given reasons, the 
writer must state that which is only 
after all his opinion, namely, that 
those engaged in the practice of pol- 
itics—“politicians’”—are on the av- 
erage, and only to a degree, smaller in 
calibre than the rank and file engaged 
in the average (Main Street) busi- 
ness enterprise, so that there is not 
much difference in calibre between 
the average political leader and the 
average (Main Street) business man. 
In fact, quite frequently he is one and | 
the same man! 


Let us pause a moment to consider 
together, both points, first and sec 
ond. Why, we may well ask, should 
politics be on a lower ethical scale 
than the average (Main Street) busi- 
ness and why should average politi- 
cians be men of even slightly lower 
calibre than average (Main Street) 
business men? 


There are, the writer believes, two 
answers to this question—both equally 
important. We will consider the sec- 
ond “answer” later when we consider 
the point regarding “mud” throwing. 
Let us give the first answer now! It 
*s, “Because the salaries appropriated 
for public officials are generally below 
those paid by commercial houses for 
work really calling for an equal dis- 
play of ‘brains’ and an equal exer-) 
cise of ‘energy.’”’ In other words, men 
of slightly lower calibre are drawn to) 
political jobs and in them give, con- 
sequently, a lower grade of service 
from a “lower” point of view. There) 
is one very emphatic answer to the 
query as to why salaries paid public 
office holders are lower than salaries 
paid private office holders, namely, 
“Because in our country the majority 
rules and the majority of the people— 
from their experience—fix the rates 
of salaries for public office holders, 
and the majority of the people are 
themselves paid a living wage, and 
nothing more. Therefore they nat 
urally take the position that such 
executive salaries as are paid in manj 
commercial pursuits are both unnec 
essarily high and extravagant.” 


Regarding men’such as the highel 
salaried type in commercial life 
there are probably comparatively 
fewer in political life. However, ir 
justice it should be stated that credi’ 
should be given the low salaried 
“politicians” who do vastly more thal 
they are paid to do with a devotio1 
to the public interest which offen 
times is truly inspiring and whi 
the business and the traditions of thi 
nation—while men who hold them 
selves in every way superior sit hom: 
by the fireside! " 
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the following conclusions: 1st, that 
“politics” are not as bad as in the 
past—or as painted—and steadily im- 
proving; 2nd, that the average pol- 
itician is not such a bad fellow, after 
all, and that for certain reasons— 
salary and one other to be discussed 
later, the latter may “average” a 
little lower in calibre than the com- 
parative “business man”, and that in 
political life are found comparatively 
few men who in large circles would 
be called “big.” (Lower salaries in 
political positions plus one other fac- 
tor to be discussed later we hold ac- 
countable for this.) 

Let us now turn our attention to 
the 3rd point of consideration. Let 
us inquire as to whether or not “mud” 
is thrown; if so, what is the nature 
of the “mud” and who throws it and 
with ‘what—if any—effect? 

The writer feels it hardly necessary 
to answer in the strong affirmative 
the question, “Is mud thrown in pol- 
itics” because of the chorus of “ayes” 
such a question would immediately 
elicit anywhere! “Mud,” if we can 
dignify it by that name, certainly is 
“thrown.” In other words, no one 
can deny that in the field of politics 
a man finds his character continually 
assailed, his motives impugned and 

his every act continually subjected to 

unfair report and unfair criticism. 

Far from the way the old Quaker 

stated the matter to his wife, “All 

the world’s queer but me and thee— 
and thee’s a little queer,” the public 
office-holder soon learns that (in some 
quarters) his every act is wrong, he 
is in his entirety what the slang of 
the street might call a “dunibell” or 
a “flat-tire,’—or in the language of 
the prayerbook, that, “There is no 
health in him!” He learns all of this 
from the “opposition” of course. To 
use our old political simile, he finds 
himself constantly subjected to “mud- 
throwing.” Slander and “abuse,” 
therefore, form the texture of the 

“mud’’! 

' Who “throws” the “mud”’—the “op- 
position”. gang on the corner? Yes, 
and someone else. And now we are 
getting at the crux of the whole mat- 
ter! When we find ‘‘who” that “some- 

- one else” is, we have answered the 
so far unanswered questions as to 

‘why political ethics are below par, 

as to why the average of the average 

- politician is below that of the average 
business man, and lastly as to why 
there are not more really big men in 
political life. Who, then is that 

“someone else’ who apparently does 
and can throw that “mud” with such 
effect as to lower American political 
ethics, lower the average of the calibre 

of men in politics, and deter many 

men of large calibre from taking a 
'needed part in our national life? 

That ‘someone else’ is the local 
press. It deserves to stand under a 
heavy indictment because it is not the 

“mud” thrown by the gang on the 
corner which hurts the man of tender 
susceptibilities and thus keeps or 
“drives” him out of politics—able and 
“dig” though he may be—it is the 
“mud” thrown by the local press that 

effectually does the trick, that some- 

_times—with a purpose it seems—in 
effect says to the business man of 

large abilities, “You keep in your 


place and out of politics or we’ll make 
you sorry you didn’t leave politics 
alone!” 
‘The owner of the 
_ course! 
¢ 


Who is to blame for this? 
newspaper, of 
And where the head of the 


\ 


newspaper property does not actively 
direct unfair opposition propaganda, 
he often allows such a policy of “mud” 
throwing to run full blast in the fol- 
lowing way: he calls his managing 
editor and tells him that the policy 
of the paper will be in accord with 
that of a certain political party as 
regards politics, local, state and na- 
tion. The managing editor (being 
sometimes smaller in calibre than the 
owner), passes this on to the re- 
porter—posgibly with the suggestion 
that A—an office holder of the other 
party, is to be particularly considered 
as fair game for reportorial guns, inas- 
much as A’s honesty, aggressiveness 
and independence make him too much 
of a threat to be patiently endured by 
the party the newspaper supports. 


So the reporter (often working for 
a salary which is in fact a mere pit- 
tance) goes on his way rejoicing, to 
the Chairman of the local Town and 
City Committee of the political party 
of the newspaper. This Chairman 
may be one of the worst “brand” of 
politicians. He gives the needy and 
avaricious reporter a $10.00 bill to 
write a particularly acrimonious ac- 
count concerning A—the honest and 
aggressive office holder—this news- 
paper article having possibly no back- 
ground of truth or at best just the 
flimsiest basis of fact for the whole 
thing. The reporter’s story is re- 
ceived and set up in print by the 
editor. At worst the editor, too, is 
venal. At best (generally) he must 
obey his orders from the newspaper 
owner if he is to make his living and 
to support the wife and children at 
home. Also he wants news, and news 
isn’t the story of the quiet humdrum 
of efficiency. It’s the opposite, the 
unusual; like the story of the instruc- 
tion of the old newspaperman to the 
cub reporter, “Son, remember news 
is the unusual. Think of it this way, 
if a dog bites a man that isn’t news; 
but if a man bites a dog, that’s news!” 
So the story—well embellished—about 
A, reaches the public via the front 
page of the evening paper! 

The owner of the newspaper is 
rated as one of the town’s most re- 
spected—one of its ‘“best’—citizens, 
prominent in all of the town’s worthy 
activities, often a prominent church- 
man or a philanthropist. 

A sees the article in the newspa- 
per and counting on the fairness of 
the owner of the paper (because, in 
business, he had found men in similar 
commercial positions fair), he calls 
the owner’s attention to the article 
and the unfairness of it. After the 
lapse of a few days, during which 
time the newspaper story has well 
permeated the people’s minds, A re- 
ceives a short answer from the owner 
of the newspaper to the general effect 
that inasmuch as the policy of the 
newspaper is in support of the par- 
ticular political party, A must remem- 
ber that he belongs to the opposition 
and therefore must not expect the 
newspaper in question to go out of its 
way to publish articles in praise of 
A and the political party he repre- 
sents! 

After the ambitious reporter has re- 
ceived many more $10.00 bills (be- 
cause, after all, the babies at home 
must have shoes), for many more 
similar (and published) articles—for 
‘mud throwing’—each to the tune of 
several hundred or several thousand 
of newspaper circulation, the sensi- 
tive “decent” man decides that the 
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Mr. Meehan is president of Pasa- 
dena (Cal.) Morning Sun, Inc., pub- 
lisher of the Pasadena Morning Sun. 
Mr. Meehan is the son-in-law of the 
late Gene Stratton-Porter. In addition 
to his newspaper activity Mr. Meehan 
is directing the production of Mrs. 
Porter’s works in motion pictures. 


game is not worth the candle and 
quits politics with the approbation of 
his friends and relatives who feel like- 
minded about it. Thus, (seldom 
through his own actually corrupt 
practices, but generally through his 
political narrowness and bigotry), the 
owner of the newspaper has been and 
is responsible for many of the im- 
perfections in American governmental 
affairs. The newspaper (that is, the 
reporter and editor, but back of them 
the owner), is to blame! The news- 
paper owner is the one! - In the last 
analysis he hurls the ‘‘mud” that does 
the harm, that “sticks.” Compared 
with that for which he is responsible, 
the effect of the slander—the “mud 
throwing’—of the gang on the cor- 
ner is infinitesimal. The newspaper 
owner may be considered, by the un- 
thinking—by himself—to be one of 
the town’s leading and respected cit- 
izens, but his reputation does not bear 
analysis. It is built upon a hypocrit- 
ical, false and unpatriotic foundation. 
For the shortcomings in American pol- 
itics he is to blame! 


Pacific Advertising Course. 


A four day course in advertising, 
consisting of ten departmental meet- 
ings, under the leadership of men 
recognized as experts in their respec- 
tive fields of advertising, two general 
sessions, and a large inspirational 
meeting in the Hearst Greek Theater, 
at the University of California, will 
be offered in connection with the 
convention of the Pacific Coast Adver- 
tising Club Association in San Fran- 
cisco, July 5-8. The course will be 
open to business men who are not 
members, non-members being admit- 
ted by means of a coupon book to be 
sold by the San Francisco Advertis- 
ing .Club as a means of financing the 
convention expenses. It is probable 
that many newspaper men will wel- 


‘come an opportunity to enroll. 
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CONSOLIDATION LEAVES 
ONE DAILY IN CANTON; 
HAS 7,000 CIRCULATION 


The Canton Daily Ledger and Reg- 
ister is the name of the paper result- 
ing from the consolidation of the two 
papers when U. G. Orendorff, sole 
owner of the Ledger, recently pur- 
chased the Register. The purchase 


U. G. ORENDORFF 


Owner 
Daily Ledger and Register 
Canton, Illinois 


was made May 26, 1926, and the Reg- 
ister was discontinued as a separate 
paper May 29. May 380 no paper was 
issued in Canton. The consolidated 
paper has been issued daily from the 
Ledger plant since June 1. 

C. E. Warwick as business manager 
has complete charge of the paper. The 
consolidation gives the _ territory 
served one daily paper with a circula- 
tion of about 7,000. Mr. Warwick 
said in a statement to the United 
States Publisher that a program of 
expansion and development of prop- 
erty would be carried out just as 
rapidly as local support justified it. 
The management declares that it 
will “issue a sincere, fair paper, han- 
dling news in an honest and impartial 
manner.” 

A weekly established -in 1849 be- 
came the Illinois Public Ledger in 
October, 1851. It was then a seven- 
column folio sheet, published at Lewis- 
town, Illinois. In 1854, the Ledger 
was moved to Canton, through the 
' efforts of Henry Walker, who bought 
a third interest in the publication in 
order to induce the original owners 
to locate in Canton. The owners at 
that time were Messrs. Dyckes, Grif- 
fith and Walker. Later the firm was 
known as Griffith & Bideman. 

S. Y. Thornton purchased Mr. Grif- 
fith’s interest in the fall of 1856 and 
re-organized the enterprise under the 
name of Thornton & Bideman. A year 
later, Thornton bought out: Bideman 
and became the sole owner and editor 
of the publication. When Mr. Thorn- 
ton died in 1909, his son, William E. 
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Thornton, took charge and remained 
with paper until 1911. 


U. G. Orendorff became president 
and principal stockholder of the Can- 
ton Ledger Company which was in- 
corporated and took over the paper, 
changing it to a daily on October 3, 
1912. 


The Canton Daily Register was 
owned and edited for 48 years by C. 
EK. Snively, who purchased the paper 
from James K. Magie on June 7, 1878, 
when it was known as the Weekly 
Register. On June 7, 1890, the paper 
changed over to a daily. 

U. G. Orendorff, owner of the con- 
solidatel paper, was born September 
15, 1865, in Canton, Illinois. He was 
educated in Williston Seminary of 
East Hampton, Mass. and Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois. He 
first engaged in manufacturing busi- 
ness in 1886, and three years later 
was made assistant secretary of Par- 
lin & Orendorff Company, after his 
father, W. J. Orendorff, and Mr. Par- 
lin had built up the industry from a 
little blacksmith shop first located on 
the Illinois prairies in 1848. He suc- 
cessively became secretary and treas- 
urer. For 33 years, U. G. Orendorff 
continued to advance the interests 
of this, the oldest existing plow works 
in the United States, until the manu- 
facturing concern had a capital of 
$5,000,000 and a surplus of more than 
$5,000,000, with Orendorff owner of 
50 per cent of the stock. In 1919, Mr. 
Orendorff personally negotiated and 
carried through the sale of the Parlin 
& Orendorff manufacturing plant at 
Canton to the International Harvester 
Company of America. 

As an officer of the Parlin & Oren- 
dorff Company, Mr. Orendorff had 
supervision over the Parlin & Oren- 
dorff Plow Company of Kansas City, 
the Parlin & Orendorff Implement 
Company of Dallas, Texas, the Parlin 
& Orendorff Plow ‘Company of St. 
Louis, the Parlin & Orendorff Plow 
Company of Omaha, the Parlin & 
Orendorff Plow Company of Minne- 
apolis, and the Parlin & Orendorff 
Canadian Plow Company of Winnipeg, 
as well as the parent company at 
Canton. His leadership and promo- 
tion developed the Greater Parlin & 
Orendorff Company along lines both 
of expansion of trade and extension 
of plant facilities. His final act in 
improving the Canton works was the 
building of the largest and finest 
power plant connected with any fac- 
tory in the State of Illinois. Though 
the plow works at Canton was sold, 
the Parlin & Orendorff Company still 
maintains its other interests and Mr. 
Orendorff serves as secretary, treas- 
urer and acting president. 

He is president of the First State 
Bank & Trust Company and has fin- 
ancial interests in eight or ten prom- 
inent banks in the larger cities of the 
United States. He also owns and 
supervises the farming of 5,000 acres 
or more of Illinois agricultural land. 

Long before the federal reserve sys- 
tem became an accomplished fact, Mr. 
Orendorff was laboring strenuously 
towards its development, serving as 
president of the Illinois Section of the 
National Citizens’ league. He was one 
of the organizers of the Illinois Man- 
ufacturer’s Association, and was elect- 
ed its president at the annual meet- 
ing held at the Auditorium Hotel in 
Chicago in 1905. He also backed the 


Manufacturers’ Telephone Company in 
its fight against the Chicago Telephone 
Company and was prominent in the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
of Agricultural Implements and Ve- 
hicles. 

Mr. Orendorff was prime mover in 
the organization of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Electric Railway Company, but 
withdrew from that concern in July, 
1906, after it was on its feet financial- 
ly. He was chosen by Illinois Man- 


es : t 


c. E. WARWICK 
Business Manager 
Daily Ledger and Register 
Canton, Illinois 


ufacturers’ Association in 1925 as del- | 
egate to the third general meeting of | 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce held at Brussels, Belgium, but | 
was unable to attend. 4 
In 1923, he was the unanimous | 
choice of the board of directors for 
the first president of the City Park | 
Commission of Canton, a position he 
has held ever since. Mr. Orendorff was 
commissioned. delegate by Governor 
Deneen to the National Reciprocity | 
Conference, held in Chicago in 1905. 
During the World War he was War | 
Record Chairman for Fulton County 
for all war activities, including the 
third, fourth and fifth Liberty Loan | 
drives, the Y. M. C. A., United War } 
Work, Red Cross, Council of Defense, 
all of which stood at the top of the 
State list both in organization and 
results. Nearly 10 million dollars 
was raised in Fulton County in cam-— 
paigns for war purposes under his: 
direction. z 
On November 12, 1922, through the 
thoughtfulness and generosity of Mr. 
and Mrs. Orendorff, Fulton County 
came formally into possession of a 
magnificent granite and bronze memo- 
rial dedicated to her war heroes. The 
wonderfully artistic models for it were 
made by Pompeo Coppini of Chicago, | 
one of the finest sculptors in Americ 
Mr. Orendorff displayed journalistic 
leanings at tender age of 11, when he 
became editor and owner of “The 
Flea.” This “sprightly” publication 
had a fairly large but not very remu- 
nerative circulation. It was print 
on a hand-press, the gift of his father, 
at his home. It flourished for a brief 


J 
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time and then went out of existence. 
Articles from his pen have appeared 
in System, Manufacturers’ News and 
other magazines of national circula- 
tion. 

Although Mr. Orendorff spends a 
portion of his time in Los Angeles, his 
house in Canton has never been va- 
eated nor closed since it was built 
in 1908. Mrs. Judson E. Roberts, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Orendorff, 
is a resident of Los Angeles. Mrs. 
Orendorff was Miss Daise Rhea Baugh- 
man. 


C. E. Warwick, business manager of 
the Canton Ledger-Register, was born 
May 26, 1890, at Keokuk, Iowa. Aftgv 
being graduated from the Keokuk pub- 
lic schools in 1907, he worked in va- 
rious newspaper positions—in the 
mailing room, editorial department 
and business office for one year and 
later studied journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin for two years. He 
then became manager of general ad- 
vertising and was made business man- 
ager in October, 1912, of the Consti- 
tution-Democrat, which had been in 
the hands of the Warwick family 
since 1886. ‘The family connection 
with Keokuk newspapers dates back 
to 1875, when C. A. Warwick, the 
father of the present business man- 
ager of the Canton paper moved to 
Keokuk from Fort Madison and began 
working on the Gate City as a travel- 
ing and city solicitor, after which he 
was made city editor, and soon busi- 
ness manager. In 1886 he entered 
business for himself, and on August 
1, 1886, with R. S. Ranson, bought the 
‘Keokuk Democrat from R. P. Nelson 
'& Co. On March 26, 1888, the Consti- 
tution was bought and the two papers 
consolidated. On February 1, 1891, 
Mr. Warwick bought out his partner 
and formed a stock company, buying 
‘in all stock as rapidly ,as_ possible 
until in 1901 he was in sole posses- 
sion of the paper. 


In 1916 the Keokuk Daily Gate City 
and the Constitution-Democrat were 
‘consolidated. Under the new manage- 
‘ment, C. F. Skirvin, publisher of the 
|Gate City, acted as general manager 
iof the combined properties, and C. E. 
‘Warwick, formerly general manager 
lof the Constitution-Democrat, was 
ibusiness manager. They purchased 
‘the entire stock in both companies. 


Mr. Skirvin sold his interest in the 
Keokuk Gate City to Mr. P. R. Finlay, 
‘then vice-president of the Stack Ad- 
vertising Agency, Chicago. Mr. War- 
wick was in partnership with Finlay 
for about a year and then sold his 
two-fifth interest in the Gate City to 
Mr. S. E. Carrell, formerly publisher 
of the Press-Citizen, Iowa City, Ia. 
‘Mr. Carrell has since taken over con- 
trol of the Gate City from Mr. Finlay. 
‘Warwick did nothing for a year and 
a half and then took complete charge 
of the Canton Daily Ledger for Mr. 
Orendorff, becoming its business man- 
‘ager on November 15, 1923. He will 
‘continue in control of Mr. Orendorff’s 
‘mewspaper properties. Warwick mar- 
ried Miss Margaret Virginia Aldrich, 
of Keokuk in February, 1921, and has 
one son and one daughter. 

ecome a daily in 1890, the year of 
farwick’s birth. 

% 


The Canton Register was bought by 
the Ledger on Warwick’s birthday 
When the Register and Warwick were 
ie 36 years old, the Register having 


A. C. Baker will continue to serve 
as editor of the Ledger. He was first 
employed by C. E. Warwick, business 
manager, in May, 1925. He is a grad- 
uate of the school of journalism, 
University of Missouri, and previously 
served aS managing editor of the Wis- 
consin State Journal, Madison, Wis., 
a Lee Syndicate paper. 


PAPERS USE AD SENT 
BY TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 


The same issues of newspapers on 
the Atlantic Coast, in the Middle West 
and on the Pacific Coast which carried 
news dispatches from the Arctic, also 
carried large space advertisements 
stating that Commander Byrd had 
used Mobiloil lubrication in his air- 
plane engine on his fight across the 
North Pole. 


Though the Vacuum Oil Company 
had prepared advertising material for 
release when announcement should be 
made of the success of the fight, Com- 
mander Byrd was so far ahead of 
schedule that the matrices did not 
reach the newspapers in time. Fur- 
thermore, the maps drawn in advance 
were incorrect because of Byrd’s de- 
viation from the course first selected. 

After the oil company had received 
co-operation from the New York Times 
in having changes made in the map, 
which was the central feature of the 
copy, copy was taken to the picture 
department of the telephone company 
and transmitted by telephotography to 
Chicago and San Francisco and from 
those points was relayed by airplane 
and messenger to other cities in whose 
papers it was to appear. The next 
day, additional papers were supplied 
with the advertisement, the airplane 
this time rendering considerable sery- 
ice. 

Transmission of the cuts was excel- 
lent. The type matter was reset by 
the newspapers, in accordance with 
instructions which accompanied the 
copy. 

Newspapers which carried the tele- 
photographed advertisement, were: 

Chicago News, Chicago American, 
Chicago Herald-Examiner, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
San Francisco Hxaminer, Los Angeles 


Herald, Milwaukee Journal, Denver 
Post, Columbus Dispatch, Toledo 
Blade, Birmingham News, New Or- 


leans Times-Picayune, Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal, Nashville Banner, Omaha 
World-Herald, Salt Lake City Tribune, 
Portland Oregonian, Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer, Spokane Spokesman-Re- 
view. 


Newspaper publishers of DuPage, 
McHenry, Will, Kendall and Kane 
Counties, in Illinois, were guests of 
the city of Wheaton, June 12. To- 
gether with their wives and friends 
they were entertained at luncheon at 
noon in the recreation club rooms of 
the Chicago Telephone Company, on 
the banks of the DuPage River, near 
Warrenville. A business meeting was 
held in the afternoon. George Smith 
of the Wheaton Progressive sent out 
the invitations. 


Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World hold their twenty-second an- 
nual convention at Philadelphia, June 
19-24, 
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A resolution was passed at the meét- 
ing of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers held in Chicago, May 10-12, 
against combination rate offers by 
newspapers publishing both morning 
and evening editions. It was declared 
that national advertising should not 
be used in both such newspapers. An- 
other resolution advocated improve- 
ment in typography of newspapers. 
About 140 delegates attended the meet- 
ing. 


The most hopeless want ad we ever 
ran appears in this issue. The butch- 
er’s daughter is advertising for a lost 
dog.—Humansville (Mo.) Star-Leader. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Situation Wanted 
Printer seeks job. Was with H. W. 


Trovillion, Herrin (Illinois) News, 
two years; also with Edwardsville 
(Illinois) Republican. Other _ ref- 
erences. A-39 U. S. Publisher. 


News editor, editorial and feature 
writer wants job; ten years expe- 
rience on desk, former managing ed- 
itor of an Iowa daily, now employed 
as executive in large organization at 
salary of $3,000. Age thrity-four, 
married; wants to return to newspa- 
per or magazine work. Plenty of ex- 
perience, real ability, backed by Uni- 
versity training; not a floater, on the 
job six years. I want $60 to $75 a 
week and can earn it; go anywhere. 
Address A-38, care U. S. Publisher. 


Position wanted by young lady who 
has fed press, distributed, and done 
other work in job shop, also worked 
in bindery and done multigraph work. 
Location in central states preferred. 
A-16, U. S. Publisher. 


Money Makers 

25 2-cent stamps mailed to Zook, 
Lititz, Pa., brings samples and plans 
of cookbook and almanac; big money- 
makers. 32-page, illustrated, 4-col. 
catalog, 30 blotters, large 4x94, small, 
34%4x6%4, miniature 2%4x4, superfine, 
big order getter. $1.00. 


FINANCING WitTHout Money. A 
scientific substitute for bonds. Illus- 
trated in building the $25,000 Guern- 
sey Market House without paying a 
cent interest. Free your city of debt. 
10 cents a copy; 15 for $1.00. John G. 
Zook, Lititz, Pa. 


CIRCULATION—Legitimate, dignified 


promotion campaigns. Self-financing 
contest plan. Strictly PERSONAL 
service—no teams or managers. De- 
tails, teams, references on request. 
STANDARD CIRCULATION SERYV- 
ICH, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Linotype Schools 
OPERATORS! PRINTERS!—If you 
want to increase your speed, to énable 
you to hold a better position or ease 
the strain; if you want to learn the 
machine, write for free literature. 
Correspondence course with keyboard, 
$28; practical course, six weeks, $60.00. 
Milo Bennett set 12,131 ems per hour 
for eight hours and can teach you, 
Established 1915. Address Milo Ben- 

nett’s School, Toledo, Ohio. 
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MC CONNELL SAYS FAIR 
POSTAL RATES DEPEND 
ON PUBLISHER INTEREST 


(This address on “Newspaper Post- 
age Rate Legislation’ by Will H. 
McConnell, business manager of the 
Illinois State Journal, Springfield, and 
chairman of the Postal Committee of 
the Inland Daily Press Association, 
was given at the May meeting of the 
association in Chicago.) 

If there is any merit in the old ad- 
age “Strike while the iron ISanot. 01 
behooves newspaper publishers to get 
busy at once, if they hope to obtain 
any relief from existing onerous news- 
paper postage rates at the hands of 
the present Congress. 

The prospect for favorable action at 
this time is not as bright as could be 
hoped for, but if the newspaper pub- 
lishers will all take the active inter- 
est they should take, and impress 
upon the members of the House and 
Senate their earnestness in demand- 
ing a reduction in newspaper mail 
rates, early relief is within the realm 
of possibility. 

On Tuesday, May 11, the Special 
Joint Subcommittee on postal rates 
submitted its report to Congress. As 
expected, the majority report pre- 
sented by Senator Moses recommends 
material changes in five classes of 
the temporary postal rates provided 
last year, but no relief is proposed 
for the newspapers. 

Under the report submitted by 
Senator Moses, immediate changes in 
the existing postal rates are recom- 
mended as follows: 

1. Reduction from two cents as 
now charged, to one cent, as formerly 
prevailed, in the rate on private post 
cards. 

2. Reduction to one cent for each 
two ounces on transient second class 
mail matter; that is, newspapers 
mailed by individuals. 

3. Establishment of a rate of not 
more than two cents on return postal 
cards sent out by business institu- 
tions, the collection to be made after 
their return. 

4. Rearrangement of the special 
handling rate on parcel post packages, 
providing that instead of a standard 
25 cents charge, it will be a graduated 
charge with a 15 cents rate for pack- 
ages weighing not over two pounds, 
25 cents for packages weighing from 
two to ten pounds, and 35 cents for 
packages exceeding ten pounds in 
weight. ; 

5. A penalty of one cent for each 
ounce of mail matter on which there 
is a postal shortage. 

The only crumb of comfort thrown 
to the publishers is what may be con- 
strued as a promise of possible relief 
some time in the future. Discussing 
the contention of the newspapers that 
they are entitled to a restoration of 
the 1920 postal rates, the majority 
report states that the force of the 
publishers’ arguments is recognized 
but that it is believed that only when 
. the statistics for a full fiscal year’s 
operation under the present rates are 
available, may it be possible ‘to pro- 
vide some amelioration of the. condi- 
tions of which the publishers now 
complain.” 

While some of us may be disposed 
to accept this “promise” in good 


faith, there is no denying the fact 
that others feel it belongs in the same 
category with a good many of the 
other promises of politicians prior to 
election day. 

The rift in the lute for newspaper 
publishers is a minority report sub- 
mitted by Senator McKellar of Ten- 
nessee, a member of the Special Joint 
Sub-comimttee. Senator McKellar’s 
report recommends a return to the 
1920 rates on second class mail mat- 
ter and presents what many of us be- 
lieve to be convincing figures and 
arguments to support his position, 
stressing the fact that the present 
postal rates are the result of increases 
imposed by the War Revenue Act of 
October 3, 1917. 

In addition to providing for the 
restoration of second class rates 
effective prior to 1920, Senator Mc- 
Kellar’s minority report recommends 
a return to the one cent rate for each 
two ounces on third class mail and 
the cancellation of the two cent serv- 
ice charge on fourth class mail. His 
proposed bill, which accompanies his 
minority report, also covers the pro- 
vision for a bundle rate on news 
dealers’ copies of fifty cents per hun- 
dred pounds to the first, second and 
third zones, seventy-five cents to the 
fourth zone, one dollar to the fifth 
zone, $1.50 to the sixth zone, $2.00 to 
the seventh zone and $2.50 to the 
eighth zone. 

The reductions recommended in the 
majority report of the committee have 
the full endorsement of the Post 
Office Department and, manifestly, of 
the administration. The logical con- 
clusion is that the reduction in second 
class mail rates as proposed by Sen- 
ator McKellar in his minority report 
is disapproved by both the Post Office 
Department and the administration 
and that we will have their passive iW 
not their active opposition in our cam- 
paign. 

It appears that the ‘only possibility 
of early relief from the burden of the 
present newspaper postage rates is 
for the publishers to carry their 
grievance to the direct attention of 
the individual members of Congress 
with sufficient force to shake them 
from their apparent determination to 
ignore Us. 

If we are to win this fight, every 
newspaper publisher in the United 
States should communicate at once 
by telegraph with his Congressman 
and his two State Senators, demand- 
ing, or at least urging, that second 
class postage legislation be revised at 
the present session. 

Leaving this job to the various 
press associations and publishers’ or- 
ganizations is not going to produce 
results. 

Experience leads to the conviction 
that members of Congress are not as 
much interested in appeals from or- 
ganizations as they are in the work 
of individuals who wield direct in- 
fluence in their respective districts. 
Members of Congress appear to har- 
bor the impression that getting organ- 
izations to adopt resolutions demand- 
ing legislation is about as easy as in- 
fluencing individuals to attach their 
signatures to petitions, and is not to 
be taken any more seriously. On the 
other hand, when the average Con- 
gressman receives telegrams from 
every newspaper in his district de- 
wanding a certain line of action, he 
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is likely to sit up and take notice. | 

I, therefore, urge that every news- 
paper publisher do his part by im- 
mediately sending telegrams, or at 
least letters, to his Congressman and 
his Senators setting forth in as force- 
ful a manner as possible the justice 
and need of immediate restoration of 
the 1920 second class postage rates. 
Only by thoroughly impressing upon | 
cur law makers the earnestness of our 
demand may we hope for the relief 
that in common justice is due us. 


ROGERS HEADS KANSAS 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Charles Elkins Rogers, formerly on 
the exchange and literary depart- 
ments of the Kansas City Star, has 


CHARLES ELKINS ROGERS 
Head of Department of Journalism — 
Kansas Agricultural College 


been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of journalism at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, filling the 
vacancy created by the resignation of 
Prof. Nelson Antrim Crawford, now 
director of information for the United 
States Department of Agriculture. — 

Rogers was with the Star in 1915 
and 1916. He resigned from the staff 
in order to enter the world war, where 
he served as lieutenant with Major 
General Leonard Wood. In 1919 he 
joined the staff of the Kansas State 
Agricultural college and while there 
as associate professor of journalism 
and in charge of the news bureau, 
saw the journalism enrollment doubl- 
ed and the department faculty in- 
creased in strength from four instrue 
tors to six. 

He is the co-author of the new jour- 
nalism text, “Agricultural Journal- 
ism,” written by Professor Rogers and 
Professor Crawford, and also is pub- 
lisher of two bulletins, “Stories Farm 
Paper Editors Want,” and “How to 
Gather and Write Farm News.” He 
is now vice president of the American 
Association of Agricultural College 
Editors and is a member of Sig 
Delta Chi, University of Oklahoma 
14, and of the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism. ; 
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PAPERS CONSOLIDATE IN 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS, WITH 
CIRCULATION OF 30,000 


The Quincy Whig-Journal and The 
Quincy Daily Herald, Quincy’s two 
daily newspapers, June 1, consolidat- 
ed in one publication. 

The name of Quincy’s newspaper 
which combines the material assets 
and the strength of tradition, cir- 
culation and good-will of the three old 
daily newspapers of the city, The 
Whig, The Journal, and The Herald, 
is THE QUINCY HERALD-WHIG 
and The Quincy Journal. The more 
abbreviated title is THE QUINCY 
HERALD-WHIG. At its masthead ap- 
pears the slogan “The Big Paper of 


the Big Valley” and its creed, “Im- 
partial in News; Independent in 
Policy.” 


The Herald-Whig will print even- 
ing, morning and Sunday LKditions. 
City subscribers will be served six 
evenings and Sunday morning. The 
morning edition will be printed for 
rural routes, mail delivery and local 
street sale distribution, insuring com- 
plete twenty-four’ hour a day news 
service to the people in Quincy’s news 
field. All editions will be Associated 
Press newspapers, the publishers hold- 
ing evening and morning member- 
ships therein. 


Present subscribers to the Herald 
and the Whig-Journal receive copies 
of the Quincy Herald-Whig. 


The publisher of The Quincy Herald- 
Whig will be Quincy Newspapers, 
Ine., a newly formed Illinois corpora- 
tion, the stockholders of which are 
INMembers of the present Whig and 
Herald companies. The incorporators 
are Arthur O. Lindsay, Ray M. Oak- 
ley, Charles F. Hichenauer' and 
Charles W. Gay, all of Quincy, and 
Frank M. Lindsay, of Decatur. These 
men also constitute the board of direc- 
tors. Charles F. Hichenauer is editor; 
Ray M. Oakley, manager; and Arthur 
O. Lindsay, director of sales of the 
new publication. The officers of the 
corporation are, Arthur O. Lindsay, 
‘president; Charles F. Eichenauer, 
vice president; and Ray M. Oakley, 
secretary-treasurer. 


All editions of the Herald-Whig are 
being printed in the present Herald 
building, this real estate and building 
being included in the transaction. 


- The mechanical plants of the two 
newspapers will be combined to the 
point of greatest efficiency. Plans are 
now under consideration for additions 
‘and improvements on the newspaper 
home to make the building and equip- 
Ment more serviceable. 


The consolidation of the daily news- 
papers of Quincy into one paper of 
outstanding facilities for the gather- 
ing and publication of news is in line 
With the tendency in the newspaper 
trade throughout the country. The 
consolidation was made _ necessary 
primarily by present economic con- 
ditions in the business of newspaper 
Making. Two seven-day-a-week daily 
hewspapers in Quincy’s newspaper 
field, each publishing also a morning 
edition, could not continue to be sound 
business propositions. Hither. the 
humber of editions had to be reduced, 
the service curtailed, or a merger 
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effected. The managements of the 
two newspapers, bitterly competing, 
even to the point where the soundness 
of the investments seemed imperiled, 
were reluctant to make the reductions 
which the conditions demanded, but 
which, they believed, would have been 
a step backward for the newspapers 
and for Quincy. They chose, after 
the most thorough study of every pos- 
sible solution to their problem, to 
give their subscribers even a bigger 
and especially a better newspaper, a 
newspaper of such _ distinguishing 
merit and strength as would present 
the name of Quincy, in this significant 
period of its greatest development, as 
a city of large affairs. The consolida- 
tion which was the result of many 
months of negotiations, was the only 
solution, 


The one-newspaper city has become 
the rule instead of the exception 
among the progressive cities in 
Quincy’s class, due to the same rea- 
sons which have just been briefly pre- 


sented. Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Rock 
Island, East St. Louis, Moline, Cham- 
paign, Centralia, Dixon, Kewanee, 


Mattoon and Pontiac in Illinois; Ap- 
pleton, La Crosse, Beloit, Oshkosh, 
Superior and Kenosha, in Wisconsin; 
Flint, Jackson and Saginaw in Mich- 
igan; Elkhart, Lafayette, La Porte 
and Gary, in Indiana, form but a par- 
tial list of the cities, each of which 


has but one newspaper. Keokuk, 
Hannibal, Fort Madison, Muscatine, 
Monmouth and Macomb in recent 


years, found consolidations necessary. 
The Canton, Ill, daily newspapers 
likewise will combine next Tuesday. 
Springfield, Decatur, Danville and 
Bloomington, with much larger vol- 
umes of advertising than Quincy, each 
has but one newspaper in the evening 
and one in the morning field, divid- 
ing rather than competing for the 
patronage. Quincy’s situation for 
years has been recognized by the 
trade as one which could not con- 
tinue, being fundamentally economic- 
ally unsound. Such a condition, under 
the established rules of trade could 
not permanently be of service to the 
public. 


The Herald-Whig will have the 
combined news gathering facilities of 
all of Quincy’s old newspapers and 
will continue the best features of 
these publications. Its circulation 
will be between 30,000 and 35,000. 


The editorial, advertising, circula- 
tion and mechanical staffs of the 
Herald-Whig have been chosen from 
employes of the two newspapers. 


Hand Bills Out of Date. 

The Commercial Advertiser, Red 
Cloud (Neb.) calls attention to the 
amount of foreign advertising appear- 
ing in its columns as proof of the 
assertion that the days of the hand 
bills, circulars, etc., are fast waning. 
When such institutions as the Ford 
Motor Company, the United States 
Tire and Rubber Co., the Standard Oil 
Co. and the Continental Oil Co. find 
the local home paper the most advan- 
tageous from an advertising viewpoint, 
no further argument should be re- 
quired in convincing even the most 
skeptical that if their appeal to the 
public for business is to be read, it 
must be presented in other than just 
a circular, dodger or purely advertis- 
ing matter. 
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FLEAK, KANSAS EDITOR, 
IS CANDIDATE FOR THE 
STATE PRINTER OFFICE 


Henry C. Fleak, editor of the Plain- 
ville (Kan.) Times, is a candidate on 
the Republican 
ticket for the 
office of State 
printer of Kan- 
sas. This office 
in Kansas is an 
elective office. 
All school books, 
stationery, re- 
ports of commit- 
tees and the col- 
lege year books, 
in addition to all 
the printing used 
by the State, are 
printed at the 
State printer’s of- 
fice. 

Mr. Fleak, who 
was born in the 
State of Iowa and went to Kansas 
about 25 years ago, has been in the 
printing business 33 years, seeing 
most of that time as foreman. He 
worked for some time on the daily, 
the Independent Kansas Reporter and 
later went to Iola where he worked 
for five years for Charles F. Scott on 
the Iola Daily Register. Next, he went 
to Victor Murdock’s paper, the Wichita 
Hagle, where he was foreman. Upon 
leaving Wichita, Mr. Fleak purchased 
his own weekly paper which he now 
publishes and edits. 


The primary vote will be taken 
August 1. There are three other can- 
didates for the office. However, in 
a statement to The United States Pub- 
lisher, Mr. Fleak said: 


“I have the support of very nearly 


every daily paper published in Kansas 
and feel that I am going to win.” 


Henry C. Fleak 


East Tennessee Editors to Meet. 


Here is the program for the East 
Tennessee Press Association which 
will hold its annual meeting at Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn., August 12-14: 

Thursday night, Aug. 12—Reception 
at Lynwood hotel, Elizabethton, by 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Friday, Aug. 13—9 a. m., welcome 
address by E. R. Lingerfelt, city man- 
ager; response, J. A. Holston, Rogers- 
ville; business session, naming com- 
mittees; “The Paying End of the 
Printing Game, Job Shop, or Paper?” 
Frank H. Lovette, Elizabethton; 
“Some Plans to Boost Patronage,” R. 
P. Sulte, Newport; general discussion. 
Afternoon session — “International 
Press Foundation, A Haven for Wor- 
thy Editors,” T. U. Crowley, Clinton; 
sight-seeing trip and banquet at night. 
_ Saturday morning, Aug. 14—Report 
of committees; election of officers: 
“Legal Advertising by the State and 
Government,” E. M. Hardy, Morris- 
town; “More Concerted Action for 
Mutual Success,” T. F. Peck, Etowah; 
general discussion; special trip to the 
Gorge. 


June 18 is the meeting date of the 
Oregon State Editorial Association, 
members to gather for their annual 
summer two-day business session and 
outing at Tooele. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE PAPER 
SURVIVES SINCE 1756; 
OTHER 100-YEAR PAPERS 


New Hampshire Gazette 

Fernando W. Hartford of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., is publisher of the sec- 
ond oldest newspaper in the United 
States, the New Hampshire Gazette 
which was established in 1756. His 
first newspaper work was done at the 
age of ten years, as a carrier for the 
Manchester Morning Union; at thir- 
teen he engaged with the Union as an 
office boy, subsequently serving as a 
bookkeeper and general utility man, 
until at sixteen, he was sent to Ports- 
mouth, at $9.00 per week, to establish 
a circulation in that part of the State. 
He is now the publisher of three pa- 
pers: the Portsmouth Herald which 
he acquired in 1891, the Daily Chron- 
icle and the New Hampshire Gazette 
which he took over two years later. 
He is president and treasurer of the 
Chronicle and Gazette Publishing Com- 
pany. Besides being a member and 
former president of the New Hamp- 
shire Press Association, he is a mem- 
ber of the Pilgrim Publicity Associa- 
tion and the Boston Press Club. Mr. 
Hartford has been mayor of Ports- 
mouth and last year ran for Congress. 
He was actively instrumental in the 
inauguration and establishment of the 
L. H. Shattuck Ship-building plant at 
Newington (now being secretary of 
the corporation) and the Atlantic 
ship-yard and is chairman of the New 
Hampshire Port Development Com- 
mission. 


Belfast (Maine) Republican Journal 

The Republican Journal is the only 
survivor of more than twenty papers 
that have had their birth in Belfast, 
Maine. Its first issue was printed on 
February 6, 1829, and from that time 
up to the present day it has been pub- 
lished under the same name. 

But while the volume numbers show 
the Journal to be in its 98th year, it 
can truthfully be said to be one hun- 
dred and five and one-half years old. 
It is a direct descendant of the first 
newspaper ever established in Belfast, 
namely the Hancock Gazette, the first 
issue of which appeared on July 6, 
1820. The name of this paper was 
subsequently changed to the Hancock 
Gazette and Penobscot Patriot. In 
1826 it was changed to Belfast Ga- 
zette, a name it retained until March 
19, 1828, when it was succeeded by the 
Waldo Democrat, which continued up 
to the time the business “was sold to 
Robert White, Jr., and Cyrus Rowe, 
who were the first publishers of the 
Republican Journal. 


When the property was turned over 
to its new owners, the Waldo Demo- 
crat carried the caption Volume IX 
and had White and Rowe continued so 
to number the issues of the Republi- 
can Journal, the present volume would 
be labelled 105. However they start- 
ed with Volume 1, Number 1. 


The paper started with 333 subscrib- 
ers. In size it was twenty-one by fif- 
teen inches, five columns to the page, 
printed in primer type. The entire pa- 
per did not contain any more read- 
ing matter than the front page of to- 
day’s issue. Not a line of local news 
appeared in its columns. The paper 
continued as a four page publication 
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until 1892, when it was 
changed to eight pages, 
with seven columns to a 
page, its size at the pres- 
ent time. 

Arthur I. Brown was 
editor from 1917 until 
his retirement, March 
20, 1924. Since that 
time the present editor, 
N. H. Small, has had en- 
tire management of the 
paper. In two years its 
circulation has increased 
more than 400 copies 
and today stands at 
2800. . 

Standard and Jerseyman 

The.) Salem *(N. a) 
Standard and Jerseyman 
dates its origin back to 
1816, although during 
the long period of one 
hundred and nine years 
it has had various titles. 
The one it now bears 
was adopted in 1904. 

The Salem Gazette, 
the first newspaper in 
Salem County, N.J., was 
started by Isaac A. Kol- 
lock in 1816. Its pub- 
lication ceased in 1819, and later in the 
same year the Salem Messenger was 
published by Elijah Brooks. In 1834, 
James H. Hannah bought out the pa- 
per. He had previously purchased the 
American Statesman which had been 
started by the late Henry H. Elwell 
during the presidential canvass in 
which General Jackson was a candi- 
date. Mr. Hannah merged the Messen- 
ger and the Statesman and called his 
paper the Union. He continued the 
publication of the Union until 1836, 
when he disposed of his interest to 
Samuel Prior, who was then editor 
and publisher of the Freemen’s Ban- 
ner, which had been started two years 
before by Sisty and Prior, editors and 
publishers. Mr. Sisty in a few months 
ended his connection with the paper. 
The Banner was continued by Mr. Prior 
until November, 1840, when he sold 
out to Charles P. Smith who changed 
the name of the paper to the National 
Standard. Subsequent owners and 
publishers were Frank FE. Patterson, 
William S. Sharp and Sinnickson 
Chew, Samuel W. Miller, Jr., Sinnick- 
son & Joseph K. Chew. 


The South Jerseyman, 
started in 1881, was purchased’ of 
William H. Harris and in October 
1904 was merged with the National 
Standard under the title of Salem 
Standard and Jerseyman and was 
published by the Standard and Jersey- 
man Company. 


that was 


The paper is Republican in politics 
and started in 1904 with only an aver- 
age circulation and a fair amount of 
advertising patronage. It is published 
weekly on Wednesday and the orig- 
inal size was eight pages but for 
several years it has averaged from 
ten to sixteen pages. This increase 
in size has been necessary because 
the news field covered is greater and 
demand for advertising space has be- 
come quite large. National adver- 
tisers use the columns almost as much 
as the local merchants. As a news 
publication the paper has been termed 
“A Daily-Weekly” for there is no 


FERNANDO W. HARTFORD 
Publisher, New Hampshire Gazette i 


dead-line to worthwhile news, items— 
of interest being received up to the 
time of going to press, the publishers 
say. In every locality in Salem Coun- 
ty correspondents are employed and 
among the number are some who have 
had newspaper training. With the 
increase in the size of the paper and 
the advertising contracts, the sub- 
scription list has also grown until 
to-day the Standard and Jerseyman 
claims the largest circulation of any 
weekly paper south of Trenton. 


January 13, 1926, the Yates County 
(N. Y.) Chronicle, (descended from 
the Yates Republican which was es- 
tablished in 1824) the oldest Republi- 
can paper in Yates County and the 
Penn Yan Express, another Republi- 
can paper published in this village 
since 1866, were consolidated and is- 
sued as the Chronicle-Express. _ The 
publisher of the consolidated paper is” 
the Penn Yan Printing Co., Inc., which 
corporation has purchased the Print” 
Craft Shop, Ine, and the Peerless” 
Printing Co., both of Penn Yan. The 
merger went into effect the first of 
the year. Secretary of State Florence” 
S. Knapp of Albany, has granted a 
certificate of incorporation to the 
Penn Yan Printing Co., Inc. This 
corporation with capital stock amount- — 
ing to $100,000 is formed for the pur- 
pose of conducting a publishing and 
printing business in the village of 
Penn Yan. The directors of the cor- 
poration and the holders of the com- 
mon stock are: Oliver J. Townsend, 
Charles W. Reagan, Franklin H. Wil-— 
son, DeWitt C. Ayres and Sidney E. 
Ayres. All are residents of Penn 
Yan. 


z 
i 
Yates County Chronicle-Express 
: 


The Print Craft Shop, Inc., was or- 
ganized three years ago with O. J. 
Townsend and C. W. Reagan as chief 
stockholders, who at that time pur 
chased the printing and publishin 
business of the late Reuben Scofield. 
Since then they have continued th 
Penn Yan Express and the publishin 
of another paper known as the Yate 
County News. Both Mr. Townsen 
and Mr. Reagan were well known i 
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e village as printers before this 
stock company was formed. 


_ The Peerless Printing Co., a co- 
partnership held by D. C. Ayres and 
F. H. Wilson, has published the news- 
papers known as the Yates County 
Chronicle, which recently celebrated 
its hundredth anniversary; the Rush- 
ville Chronicle and the Gorham New 
Age. These were consolidated on 
July 15, 1925, and have since been 
published under the title of Yates 
County Chronicle. 


In the future the Chronicle-Express 
will be sent to all subscribers to 
either of the former newspapers. The 
Yates County News will be discon- 
tinued. 


DeWitt C. Ayres has been editor of 
the Yates County Ghronicle’ since 
1889. His son, Sidney E. Ayres, suc- 
eceds him as editor of the merger, 
Chronicle-Express. 


The Chronicle-Express has a com- 
bined cash-in-advance subscription list 
of over 6,000—the third largest cir- 
culation of any county weekly in New 
York State. 


About one year after the state legis- 
lature, under Governor Joseph GC. 
Yates, set aside the county, the first 
issue of the paper appeared on the 
16th of December, 1824. It was then 
titled the Yates Republican and was 
edited by Edward J. Fowle. 


This was the first Republican news- 
paper founded in Yates County, hence 
the Chronicle, its direct descendant, 
claims the distinction of being the 
oldest Republican paper in _ little 
Yates. 


During the century it changed 
hands and titles several times. On 
the first of January, 1856, when the 
paper was being edited by Stafford C. 
Cleveland, its name was changed to 
the Yates County Chronicle, a title 
it has retained during the last 70 
years. 


Eaton (0O.) Register-Herald 


The Register-Herald, Eaton, Ohio, 
enjoys the distinction of having been 
published for 105 years, the Eaton 
Weekly Register having been publish- 
2d for the first time in 1820 by Judge 
Samuel Tizzard, who in 1819 was 
serving in the state legislature as a 
representative from Ross County. The 
Sapper has been issued every week 
without interruption from the office 
ocated in the county seat of Preble 
Jounty. The Register was not the 
irst paper to be launched in Eaton, 
lowever, as the Western Telegraph 
nade its appearance in 1817, but was 
liscontinued in 1819. Judge Tizzard 
tad met Cornelius Van Ausdal, who 
urnished the financial backing for 
he publishing of the Western Tele- 
aph, and after making a visit to 
faton was so impressed with the 
Own that he purchased the equip- 
gent of the defunct paper and began 
ublishing the Weekly Register. The 
‘aper was a four-column folio, the 
ages 11x17%. Under the manage- 
qent of Judge Tizzard the publication 
f the paper was continued until 1830 
then it was sold to Enoch Edmonson 
f Washington, D. C., who conducted 

paper for a couple of years. EKd- 
qdonson was killed while returning 
fom a visit in the east when the 
tagecoach upset in the Allegheny 
Mountains. The management of the 


Register passed into the hands of F. 
A. Cunningham and J. Van Ausdal in 
1833. Under the management of Cun- 
ningham & Van Ausdal the volume 
number was changed to one. This 
company did not long have control of 
the paper, it being taken over a year 
later by Hendricks & Duggins who 
published it until 1839, when Samuel 
Tizzard, with his son William, again 
assumed control of it. After Samuel 
Tizzard’s death in 1844, his son as- 
sumed control and published the pa- 
per for a number of years, until it 
passed into the hands of W. F. AI- 
bright. The next proprietorship was 
that of W. B. Tizzard and I. 8. Morris 
which continued until 1874 when the 
paper passed into the hands of W. F. 
Albright and Col. Robert Williams. 
This partnership lasted but a couple 
of years and the firm of W. F. AI- 
bright & Son took charge, continuing 
the publication until W. F. Albright’s 
death in 1898. E. J.. and .C. E. Al- 
bright then published the Register- 
Herald until April 16, 1912, the date 
of the death of E. J. Albright. C. E. 
Albright continued to issue the paper 
until March 1, 1918, when a consolida- 
tion was effected with the Eaton- 
Herald published by C. B. Unger. The 
Register-Herald, the consolidated pa- 
per, was published by the Register- 
Herald Company. Mr. Albright died 
in 1922, and the Register-Herald has 
since been published by C. B. Unger. 
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At the present time, the editorial 
work is being done by Rexford W. 
Sexton, who previous to going to 
Katon had had several years of news- 
paper experience on Michigan dailies. 
The Register-Herald has a circulation 
of 2,500, which is largely confined to 
Preble County, although it has _ sub- 
scribers in every state in the union. 


Vincennes Western Sun 


The paper now called Western Sun, 
Vincennes, Ind., was started July 31, 
1804, by Elihu Stout as the Indiana 
Gazette. Because fire destroyed the 
plant in the spring of 1806, Mr. Stout 
had to go back to Kentucky. to get 
new equipment. On the fourth of 
July, 1807, he started in the news- 
paper business again, this time calling 
the paper the Western Sun. He con- 
tinued its publication until 1845 when 
he sold it. From that year until 1856, 
the paper had a varied existence, with 


changes in its name. George KE. 
Greene, a Louisville printer, owned 
the property until 1870. During the 


next six years, several owners held 
the property, but in 1876 Royal KE. 
Purcell bought it. Three years later, 
he established the daily paper. The 
paper was in the hands of the Purcells 
for 49 years, in Stout’s ownership for 
41 years, making 90 years during 


which the paper was controlled by 
families, 


but two and including 


Cartoon by Albert T. Reid, National Republican, depicting Lincoln, as he stood 
in office of Western Sun, Vincennes, Ind., gazing at a printing press for the 


first time. 
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Greene’s tenure, the paper remained 
in three families for 104 years. 
Number two of volume one contains 
the account of the duel between 
Hamilton and Burr, and the proclama- 
tion of General William H. Harrison 
calling for an election to determine 
whether a second grade government 
should be established in this territory. 


George W. Purcell, editor of the 
Western Sun, in writing to the editor 
of The United States Publisher says: 


“T also have in another volume of 
exchanges whichcame to this office, a 
copy of the Vandalia (Ill.) Intel- 
ligencer in 1825. I recall one item 
therein, which named a reception com- 
mittee of Illinois citizens to urge the 
visit of General Lafayette to Illinois.” 


Bedford (Pa.) Inquirer 


The Bedford (Pa.) Inquirer, found- 
ed in 1812 by Thomas R. Gettys, was 
the second newspaper to be establish- 
ed in Bedford County. It was first 
known as the True American,.was a 
diminutive three-column folio, and 
began by advocating the principles 
of the Democratic- Republicans, a 
party from which grew the old Whig 
party and the Republican party of to- 
day. Ultimately it was enlarged to a 
four-column folio and was issued un- 
der that name for over fifteen years, 
when Editor Gettys changed ‘it to 
the Democratic Enquirer. 

While proprietor, Mr. Gettys lost 
the services of a strong, able-bodied 
apprentice. His chagrin is expressed 
in the following advertisement which 
appeared in his columns in 1830: 
“One Cent Reward—Ran away from 
the subscriber on the 17th of Octo- 
ber last, an indented apprentice to 
the printing business named—,who is 
between 18 and 19 years of age, 5 ft. 


8 in. high, a stout built, impudent, 
pimple-faced, ill-looking fellow, of 
fair complexion, fair hair. Had on a 


fine blue cloth coat, blue pantaloons, 
new fur hat, and sundry other cloth- 
ing not particularly recollected. Has 
been at the business about two years, 
during which time his honesty was 
not suspected. That he is fond of 
fighting, quarreling, and—we need not 
tell the public, let those who employ 
him discover for themselves. The 
above reward will be given for his 
delivery in Bedford, but neither 
thanks or charges need be expected,— 


indeed, I am very sorry that so 
much paper is necessarily soiled with 
the name—. T. R. Gettys.” Mention 


of name is omitted because the sub- 
ject of the editor’s wrath afterward 
became a prominent lawyer in a 
neighboring county. 


During subsequent years the firm 
name changed a number of times, the 
size was increased to eight columns 
and the name printed Inquirer. In 
1884 it became the Bedford Republi- 
can and four years later, when the 
Inquirer Printing Company was form- 
ed, the former name was resumed. 
In 1903 the Inquirer was incorporated 
into a stock company and later the 
size of the paper was changed ‘to 
seven columns, eight pages, which it 
remains. Many improvements have 
recently been made in the plant. It 
is and always has been a straight- 
forward advocate of Republican prin- 
ciples and enjoys a large and con- 
stantly increasing patronage. William 
Brice, Jr., is president of the company 
and Miss Anne M. Gilchrist editor. 


F. M. BLAND QUITS ROAD 
FOR OHIO REAL ESTATE 


Frank M. Bland, well known print- 
ing machinery and supply salesman, 
who has been with the Chicago office 
of Bradner Smith & Company travel- 
ing in sections of Illinois and Indiana 


F. M. BLAND 
Traveling Salesman Retiring from 
Position with Chicago Firm 


since February, 1919, has quit the 
road and is to engage in the real 
estate and insurance business in 


Cleveland, Ohio. At present he is 
taking a rest and basking in the sun- 
shine on a farm near that city. “Thin 
Space,” as he is familiarly known to 
many, says he was sorry to sever his 
connection with the trade, but hopes 
to see many of his friends at future 
conventions or on other occasions. 

Ohio is Mr. Bland’s native state, he 
having been born at Cincinnati in 
1870. His parents moved to Lima, 
Ohio, and he received his schooling 
there, following this by serving his 
printing apprenticeship at the office 
of the Allen County Gazette in that 
city. He afterwards worked in large 
printing offices in several of the 
largest cities, leasing one job plant 
for a time and operating it. 


He traveled for Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler first in 1907, with head- 
quarters in New York. In 1912 he 
was placed in charge of western Penn- 
sylvania and W. Virginia territory, 
with Pittsburg as his headquarters. 
Later in 1912 he acted as salesman for 
the Wesel Mfg. Co. and for three years 
he was with the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, returning to Bradner 
Smith & Co. in 1919. S 


H. E. Lesan, president of the H. E. 
Lesan Advertising Agency, New York, 
who is program committee chairman 
of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies which met in Phil- 
adelphia, June 22-23, presided at the 
s‘ssions. Roy §S. Durstine of Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Ine., pres- 
ident of the association, will head 
the program with a talk on “The 
Scope of the Advertising Agency.” 
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METROPOLIS, ILLINOIS, 
HAS NEW DAILY PAPER: 


Down in Illinois’ Egypt, 100 miles 
south of the coal fields, lies a city of : 
6,000 named Metropolis. Its southern — 
poundary, high above dangers of pos-— 
sible floods, is washed by the beautiful — 
Chio river. Spread fanwise to the 
west, north and east of the city is a- 
farming county of 9,000 inhabitants. — 
And wonderful peach orchards are 
yielding vast returns to that farming | 
community. 7 


The county is named Massac- after 
historic Fort Massaec which, two’ cen- 
turies ago, protected the east end 
of Metropolis from Indian attacks. 
French, English, and American fron- 
tiersmen fought over the soil of Mas- 
sac county. Metropolis marks the 
point farthest south where the Union 
flag flew throughout the Civil war. 
Charles Dickens stayed in Metropolis 
on his tour of the United States; the 
hotel which sheltered him still stahds. 
Robert Ingersoll taught school in the 
Old Cedar house, now a coffee shop. 
It is a city of traditions, of memories, 


J. Louis Starkes has run a printing 
shop in Metropolis for many years. 
His energy and efficiency served to 
bring him the majority of the job 
printing work done in the county. He 
issued a small weekly, with the assist- 
ance of his wife, who, also, is a union 
printer. : 


Progressive merchants of the cit yl 
however, were not content to speak to 
their customers only once a week. 
They wanted to advertise in a daily. 

“Give us the right kind of a daily,” 
they said, “and we'll see that you 
won’t> want for advertising.” 


The first issue of the Metropolis 
Daily News was April 22. Its wire 
news is furnished by a United Press 
Association pony service. Its news 
pictures and feature services are by 
Western Newspaper Union. Metrop- 
olis and Massac County welcomed it 


with immediate circulation and ad- 
vertising support. Its success seems 
assured. 


And the paper is furnishing the 
home town folk with home town news. 
From 15 to 25 local stories appear in 
its columns every day. It carries, 
daily, 20 to 50 personals. Its editorials 
deal entirely with local events. It is 
being read. The combination of old 
brains and young energy should bring 
success. 


Iowa Press Makes Protest. 


Protest was made recently by Iowa 
printing concerns against the plan to 
utilize State printing shops in penal 
institutions for printing legal blanks 
and supplies for State use. The Iowa 
Press Association, the Allied Printing 
Industries of Iowa and many other 
representatives of the printing trade 
appeared before the State Board of 
Control in Des Moines. 


The law, enacted at the last zenell 
assembly, directed the State Control 
Board to publish price lists of various 
forms and blanks printed at the State 
institutions for distribution among 
county officials and heads of mun 
ipalities, who are bound to purchas 
supplies from the State if the pe 
is not higher than that of commercial 
companies and if the quality is 
standard. 2 


} 
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| ASSOCIATION NOTES. | 


CALENDAR. 

June 30-July 2—National Editorial 
Association, annual meeting, Los An- 
geles, followed by two-week tour of 
California. 

July 11-18—Presidents of State Press 
Associations will be guests of the 
State of New Hampshire on a tour of 
the State. 

July 19-24—International Stereotype 
and Electrotypers Union of North 
America, annual convention, Los An- 
geles. 

July 21-23—North Carolina Press 
Association at Hickory. 


June 19-26 the American Golf <As- 
sociation of Advertising Interests hold 
their spring tournament at Coopers- 
town, N. Y. 


The Association of National Adver- 
tisers will meet June 23 in Lancaster, 
Pa. 


June 24-26 the Kentucky Press As- 
sociation will hold its mid-summer 
meeting at Pineville. 


Minnesota editors will reach Win- 
nipeg, Canada, June 24 for their an- 
nual outing. 


New Jersey Press Association will 
hold its summer outing at Lake Min- 
newaska, June 25-28. 


May 20 was the date of the meeting 
of the Technical Publicity Association 
at Chicago. 


The Indiana Democratic Editorial 
Association held a meeting and outing 
at Martinsville, May 21 and 22. 


The Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association executive board 
met at Harrisburgh, May 24. John L. 
Stewart, publisher of the Washington 
(Pa.) Observer and Reporter, is presi- 
dent. 


The Kansas Editorial Golf Associa- 
tion held tournament at Topeka, May 
24-25. 


New York Newspapermen’s Associa- 
tion went to the Catskills for the an- 
nual outing of the association. 


On May 25 the Brooklyn Newspaper 
Club held its first anniversary party 
at Hotel Shelbourne, Coney Island. 


_The Military Tract Press Associa- 
tion will meet at Macomb, Illinois, 
August 6. 


The Kansas Editorial meeting was 
held at Topeka, May 14. 


_ May 15 was the date of the Califor- 
Nia Press Association annual meeting. 


_ Joseph Mulcahey, managing editor 
of the New York Evening Journal, 
and Joseph Canavan, night city editor 
of the New York World, were invited 
to be toastmasters at the second an- 
Nual beefsteak supper of the New 
York District Reporters’ Association 
at the Hotel McAlpin Roof Garden, 
May 22. Both men were former dis- 
trict men. 
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The Michigan League of Home Dai- 
lies met at Grand Rapids, May 13 and 
14. The first day of the meeting was 
given over to shop discussions and 
the second to national advertising. 
The summer social meeting will be 
held in Niles and Dowagiac late in 
July. 


George M. Payne, telegraph editor, 
Cincinnati Times Star, was recently 
re-elected president of the Ohio As- 
sociated Press Editors. 


According to announcement made 
by James W. Atkins, president of the 
North Carolina Press Association, Jo- 
seph H. Separk, textile manufacturer 
of Gastonio, has given $500 to be 
awarded for excellence in editorial or 
reportorial departments, or both, of 
North Carolina newspapers during the 
next association year. 


Mrs. Norah fohnson Barbour of Bos- 
ton was recently re-elected president 
of the New England Women’s Press 
Association. 


Eugene Schulte of Normandy High 
School, St. Louis County, was elected 
president of the Missouri Interschol- 
astic Press Association at the meeting 
held at the University of Missouri 
school of journalism, recently. 


Mrs. Hilma K. Benson was recently 
elected president of the Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club of Chicago. 


The spring meeting of the South- 
east Missouri Press Association was 
held June 11-12 at Jackson, Mo. 


W. K. Wilcox, editor of the Elysian 
Enterprise, was elected president of 
the Third District Minnesota Editorial 
Association at a special meeting held 
at Montgomery, Minn., May 17. He 
succeeds Carl Eastwood, the new 
president of the Minesota Editorial 
Association. 


The annual meeting of the Wash- 
ington State Press Association will be 
held at Spokane, August 20-21. Of- 
ficers will be elected. 


June 11 was the date of the meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations at Hamilton, 
Ont. Each year it holds one meeting 
in Canada. 


“The Medium and the Market” is 
the name of a new 30-page booklet 
issued by the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association. It is devoted to a 
discussion of the growing importance 
of newspaper circulations. 


June 16-17 the New York State Pub- 
lishers Association meets at Ithaca. 


June 16-17 the New York State Press 
Association meets at Ithaca. 


The Associated Dailies of New York 
met at Ithaca June 18-19, 


Charles H. Hastings, publisher of 
the Lynn (Mass.) Daily Item, enter- 
tained the New England Newspaper 
Alliance at the Tedesco Club, Swamp- 
scott, June 8. 


Mrs. W. R. Potter, of Bowie, was 
elected president of the Texas Wo- 
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man’s Press Association at the annual 
meeting in San Antonio, May 14. She 
succeeds Mrs. J. M. F. Gill, of Burk- 
burnett. 


Members of the Arizona Press Club 
were guests of Sarkis Jose Dominguez, 
May 9, at Naco, Mexico. 


The Advertising Club of Minne- 
apolis has elected Stephen Shannon 
president. 


Members of the Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers Association will 
gather June 28 at State College, Pa., 
for a two-day outing. Weekly and 
daily division business sessions will 
be held the first morning of the 
meeting. 

At a meeting to be held June 23 at 
Lancaster, Pa., applications for mem- 
bership will be considered by the 
executive committee of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers. Present 
membership is about 330. 


Directors of the American Newspa- 
per Publishers Association met at 
New York May 27. Plans were dis- 
cussed for organizing the traffic and 
mechanical departments of the asso- 
ciation. 


Charles C. Green of the Charles C. 
Green Advertising Agency was recent- 
ly re-elected president of the Adver- 
tising Club of New York. 


Southwest Kansas Republican edi- 
tors met at St. John, June 5. 


The president-elect and _ retiring 
president of the New York Newspaper 
Club were guests of honor at a dinner 
given at the club, May 17. They are, 
respectively, William Preston Beazell, 
assistant managing editor of the New- 
York World, and Dwight Perrin, city 
editor of the New York Herald Trib- 
une. 


The Advertising Club of Boston has 
voted to admit women to membership. 


Massachusetts Press Association 
members were guests of the Cape Cod 
Press Club on the cape, June 11-13. 


Plan Technical School. 


At a conference between President 
Samuel W. Stratton of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and leaders 
of industry held in Cambridge, Mass., 
May 11, Henry L. Johnson, president 
of the Graphic Arts, chairman of a 
provisional committee, presented a re- 
port recommending that the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology es- 
tablish a school to train men qualified 
to lead in the printing and publishing 
industries. 

The committee suggested that the 
new school should include instruction 
in the graphic arts, with research and 
instruction in the technology of paper, 
printing inks, metals, the various pro- 
cesses used in printing, photo-chem- 
istry, photo-mechanical materials, elec- 
tro-chemistry, electrotyping, photo- 
graphic appliances, power transmis- 
sion, principles of printing presses, 
composition machinery, bookbinding 
materials, lighting, air conditioning, 
scientific management—including busi- 
ness administration, cost accounting, 
and the mathematics of printing. 
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POST-DISPATCH MAKES 
EXTRA HEAVY RUN MANY 
MINUTES AHEAD OF TIME 


An 84-page paper recently issued by 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch as a reg- 


ular Friday edition was produced 
about 20 minutes ahead of time on 
each edition. George M. Burback, 


advertising manager of the Post-Dis- 
patch, said in a statement to The 
United States Publisher that the un- 
usual size of the paper was due to 
the “spring ‘sale advertisements of 
St. Louis stores.” 

“We succeeded in printing and dis- 
tributing the record paper with less 
confusion and delay than an ordinary 
Friday paper, “Mr. Burback said. 

“Our. Circulation Department re- 
ported an unusual demand for the 
paper and, best of all, we have not 
received a complaint from any of our 
readers that the paper was too large. 

“Sixty-four pages is the largest col- 
lect run we can make with our press 
facilities. Whenever we exceed 64 
pages, as we did that Friday, it is 
necessary for us to hand stuff. 

“Ag a means of compensating for 
some of the time required in stuffing 
we reduced our Friday run to 44 
pages, having already printed 40 
pages Thursday night. This made it 
possible for us to use two more presses 
Friday and gave us a greater produc- 
tion out of all presses, with the result 
that we produced the Friday sections 
about 20 minutes ahead of time on 
each edition. 

“Our runs for the 84 pages were 
made up as follows: Thursday night 
we went to press with a four-section 
run of 16 and four, 16 and four, mak- 
ing a total of 40 pages. These four 
sections were stuffed in the 44 page 
run which we had Friday, made up of 
four sections 18 and four, 18 and four, 
making a total of 84 pages. 

“Because of the unusual values 
which our department stores offer im- 
mediately after Easter, the readers 
more or less await the spring day 
sale announcements, with the result, 
that that particular Saturday is al- 
ways the biggest day for volume for 
the stores. 

“One department store used more 
than 16 pages in our paper. In this 
connection, it was reported that they 
did in excess of $700,000.00 in sales in 
the one day. It was unquestionably 
a record day for them, both in num- 
ber of sales and the revenue repre- 
sented by the sales. : 

“Their sales would have been con- 
siderably more had it not been for 
the unprecedented crowds, which were 
found in every department. 

“They estimated that they lost at 
least ten per cent of their sales, be- 
cause they were unable to have clerks 
in sufficient number behind the coun- 
ters. 


“In one particular department more 
than 30 customers surrounded a table 
upon which men’s shirts were for sale 
and only five clerks to make out the 
sales tickets. 


“In some instances the merchandise 
was grabbed out of the arms of the 
delivery clerks before they reached 
the department, or ‘could place it on 
the table or counters for selling. 


“In the toilet goods department 
they were swamped. 
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“The Charge Department was like- 
wise unable to meet the emergency 
and caused many customers to leave 
the store without their purchase. 

“Another store used ten pages and 
also had a record day.” 


NEWSPAPERMAN SERVES 
THIRD TERM AS MAYOR 


L. B. White, manager of the Benton 
(Ark.) Courier, who was 


~ 


L. B. WHITE 
Manager, Courier 
Benton, Ark. 


elected to his third term as mayor of 
Benton, is the first mayor of Benton to 
serve more than two terms. Mr. White 
is also representative in the legislature 
from Saline County, having been, as 
he expresses it, “drafted to the posi- 
tion” in 1924, and he is candidate for 
re-election at next fall’s election. He 
served as postmaster of Benton during 
both terms of Woodrow Wilson’s ad- 
ministration. Uncle Sam has always 
found newspaper men make efficient 
postmasters. 


This newspaperman and politician 
learned the printer’s trade in the of- 
fice of his father’s paper, the Warsaw 
(Mo.) Enterprise. He went to Colum- 
bia, Mo., in 1898, where he was with 
the E. W. Stephens Publishing Com- 
pany for five years, four years of that 
time working as make-up man on the 
old Columbia Missouri Herald, then 
edited by Walter Williams, now dean 
of the school of journalism, University 
of Missouri. Mr. White was also with 
the Fayetter (Mo.) Advertiser four 
years. 


In 1908, he went to Benton, Ark., 
where he purchased the Benton Cou- 
rier, a weekly, which he has published 
ever since. The Courier, which is in 
its thirty-third year and which has 
a gratifying circulation in Benton and 
in Saline County, is notable for its 
excellent make-up. It is an eight-page, 
seven-column paper. Not only the at- 
tractive, well-balanced first page of 
the paper indicates that it is under 
the supervision of a trained and ex- 
perienced make-up man, but the inside 
pages, as well, are balanced, particular- 
ly in regard to the placing of ads, 


recently ° 


| TO THE REPORTER 


The Illinois State Journal, Spring: 
field, runs a daily story written by the 
curator of the Lincoln Tomb, telling 


of drought or other cause, utilize this 
situation to get the spring water 
people to advertise. Hotels and res- 
taurants also ought to be persuaded 
to use display space to announce that 
they are serving spring water. 


Country and city people always 
have kept pets. They are all inter- 
ested in stories about animals, espe- 
cially animals belonging to local per- 
sons. Pure-bred dogs are becoming: 
more and more “the thig.” Dogs 
or other animals that do tricks will 
also furnish material for _ stories. 
Such stories will encourage breeders 
to advertise. 


If your city or community has a 
garden club, run a series of articles 
concerning its activities. When pos- 
sible, use photographs of well known 
men and women, showing them work- 
ing in their gardens. This will not 
only prove popular reading matter but 
will also serve as a drawing card for 
merchants selling everything for the 
garden, including clothiers. 


The Greensburg (Pa.) Morning Re. 
view finds the religious news page a 
drawing card. Every Saturday one 
page is devoted to religious news and 
one sermon, set in 10-point, which 
usually fills two columns. The ser- 
mons are written by local ministers 
and ministers of nearby towns in 
which circulation increases because of 
these sermons and church notices. 
“where to go to church Sunday” is the 
caption of the page. 


The Long Beach (Cal.) Morning 
Sun recently worked up a unique dis- 
play for its booth for the Sixth An- 
nual Harbor Industrial Exposition. 
D. W. Lawson, general. manager of 
the paper, invited the publishers of 
about 100 mid-west papers to send 
from three to ten papers daily for 
the exhibit. There papers -were at- 
tractively displayed in the Sun’s 
booth and were given away to per- 
sons calling for them who had at some 
time lived in the cities represented. 
The exhibition was attractive and 
drew much favorable attention. 


During the state fair in a mid 
western city, a girl was found in one 
of the depots waiting for her “hus 
band”—who never showed up—whom 
she had “married” a few hours after 
meeting him for the first time, the 
day before. Just previous to the date 
of your state fair, get your Y.W.C.A. 
executive and your Traveler’s Aid 
representative and one or two of your 
well-known pastors and perhaps 4a 
deaconess to write educational ar 
ticles for strangers who come to your 
city to attend the fair. If your paper 
is not in the Capital, have such ar- 
ticles written for the benefit of your 
young citizens going out of town to 
the fair. You will find that this not 
only makes good reading but that 
also will serve as good will advert 
ing for your paper. 
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NEWSPAPERMEN VISIT 
~NEW HAMPSHIRE FROM 
NEARLY EVERY STATE 


The newspapermen of the nation 
and their wives who have been in- 
vited by Governor Winant to tour the 
State of New Hampshire, July 12 to 
18 will visit a section of the United 
States that is unsurpassed for its 
sharm and its unique personality—for 
if any country can have a personality, 
it is this lovely region of New Hamp- 
shire. 

It is ideal in the heart of the way- 
‘arer because it has all the main traits 
that go to make a country a delight 
‘o the traveler—with its mountains 
ind fertile valleys, its broad _ river- 
ways and picturesque lakes, its more 
than 30 miles of continuous seashore 
lrive, its dignified chestnut trees, 
yoetic birches and its big pine woods 
‘arpeted with ferns, its more than cen- 
ury-old stone pasture walls that keep 
he cows out of the corn, its spotlessly 
vhite farm houses in which it is no 
inusual thing for the handsome clock 
hat reaches from floor to ceiling to 
lave stood in the same room for 150 
‘ears, and most especially of all, its 
eople with their delightful speech in 
vhich there is no room for an R and 
n which an a is always an aw. 


In a letter which Arthur B. Rotch, 

me of the publishers of the Milford 
‘abinet, and Board of Publicity, whose 
ther two members are Arthur §. 
forris, managing editor of the Little- 
on Courier, and H. Stewart Bossom 
f Meredith, sent out to the editors 
tho are to be the State’s guests, he 
aid concerning the itinerary: 


“Monday morning we expect Gover- 
or Alvin T. Fuller of Massachusetts 
nd Mayor Malcolm Nichols of Boston 
ill take breakfast with us at the 
fotel Vendome in Boston. 


“After breakfast fine big cars will 
tke our guests through historic Cam- 
ridge, Lexington and Concord to the 
ew Hampshire State line, where Gor- 
mor Winant will welcome them. 
unch will be at the Nashua Country 
lub. In the afternoon the route will 
» through Milford, Wilton, Peterboro, 
ublin and Marlboro to Keene, skirt- 
& beautiful Dublin lake and Mount 
onadnock. Monday night will be 
vent at Lake Spofford Club. 


“Tuesday we plan to follow the Con- 
‘eticut river valley north to Clare- 
Ont and at Cornish, summer home of 
e late President Wilson, will visit 
e studio and shrine of Augustus St. 
tudens. Lunch will be at Lebanon 
Hanover. In the afternoon we con- 
que up the river valley and dine at 
e beautiful Lake Tarleton Club. 
lesday night will be spent at Beth- 
Z in the heart of the White Moun- 
ns. 


“The next two days will be deter- 
med partly by weather conditions on 
dunt Washington. : 
‘p to the summit. Beautiful excur- 
ms among the mountains are to be 
ide, through the famous Notches. 


“Friday’s program includes a three- 
ur trip on one of the large steamers 
_ wonderful Lake Winnipesaukee. 
‘ch will be at Laconia. Thence we 
lve down the Merrimack Valley to 
mceord where Governor Winant will 
ms 


, 


hold a reception at his-home. Then to 
Manchester for dinner and the night. 


“Saturday there are interesting 
sights in Manchester before proceed- 
ing to historic Exeter and Portsmouth 
for lunch. In Portsmouth guests will 
be shown through the Navy Yard and 
forts, and finely entertained. 


“Sunday will be a restful day on 
the shore. We are tremendously 
proud of our seacoast. The return to 
Boston, 50 miles, will be in time for 
those guests who are leaving by late 
afternoon trains. 


“The itinerary may be changed 
slightly. 
“It is impossible to tell you all 


about the beauties of the trip and the 
fine entertainment planned for you. 
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The longest day’s ride is 140 miles 
and the average is about 100. We do 
not want to tire our guests by a too 
strenuous schedule.” 


Darling to Edit Reporter 


Harry B. Darling, well-known In- 
diana newspaper man, formerly man- 
aging editor of the East St. Louis 
(Illinois) News-Review, who was se- 
riously injured in a hotel fire in that 
city last February, is at his home in 
LaPorte, Ind., to remain until August 
1, when he will become editor of the 
Spencer (W. 'Va.) Reporter, which 
has been purchased by two bankers of 
that city. Darling was editor of the 


LaPorte (Ind.) Daily Argus until the 
sale of that paper to the Herald. 


“Readiness to Serve” 


a year, electric light and power, 
by telephone, 
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away) or he complains. 
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must be there, whether the 


This ‘‘readiness to serve” problem is the 
Were the demand for ; 
day or year, the problem would be one of arithmetic and comparatively 


utility service. 


simple. But it is not. 


A street car line, with 450 cars, 


twice a day—for half an hour or 


20—and they only partly filled. 


problem, plus—that is present in 
dustry—telephone, 


the same instant. 
the ‘‘calls’”’ 


Equipment and 
come or not, 


Electricity is not stored; 


Same is true, in a measure, of gas 


her gas for cooking at about the s 


UTILITY service means having on tap, 4 
transportation, gas and communication 
whether the customer uses it or not. 


A man may go to Europe, but when he 
must be running, (they had to do without his patronage while he was 


A housewife may visit relatives for 
come when she turns it on in her stove—if it hasn't been there waiting 
in the pipe all the time she was away 
she gets home—the service is “rotten.” 


x So it goes with electric light and power and the telephone. 
customer 
quantities, and instantly when wanted. 


an hour, morning and evening. 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m., only 120 will be in use—from midnight to 5 a.m., only 


This illustrates the “peak load” 
all branches of the public utility in- 
gas and electric, as well as transportation. 


Telephone service is an immediate thing; 
You pick up the receiver and expect 
Thousands of others, without warni 


No housewife or industrial user of 
the company when service is wanted. 
opened and the electricity or gas must be there ready for use. 


it must be generated as it is used. 
it is not practicable to store more 
than a part of one day’s normal requirements, 


24 hours a day, 36514 days 


gets back the street cars 


three weeks, but if gas doesn’t 


and ready to respond the instant 
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They 
wants them in large or small 
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greatest of all in furnishing % 
service uniform throughout the 
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will have all of them in use only 
From 


problem,—the “readiness to serve” 


it is produced as wanted. 


an operator to answer immediately. 
ng, may also want to telephone at 
operators must be ready, whether 


electricity or gas ever calls up 
A switch is turned or a valve 


The 


At breakfast or dinner time every housewife in the city turns on 
ame time, and the gas company has 
to be ready to supply them all—immediately. 


This is the daily and yearly task of every public utility company— 
to be ready to serve its customers on the instant, even when most of 


them want service at practically the 


same time. 


It requires millions of dollars worth of plant and equipment and 


thousands of employes ready to ser 


ve the public on the instant that 


the public—without warning—wants the service. 


bd 
bd) A cheering circumstance is that utility companies are organized to 
Bg supply these instant demands for service and do it with only the slight 


percentage of error 
takings. 


The universal need of the 


or failure that is inseparable 


from human under- 


public for service, combined with the 
ability of the companies to supply it, is assurance 


of the strength and 


permanence of the public utility industry. 


We hope for a & 


UTILITY SECURITIES ARE GOOD INVESTMENTS 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
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A COUNTRY NEWSPAPER 
REQUIRES VARIETY OF 
TALENTS FROM EDITOR 


“The theory of journalism is in- 
spiration and the practice of it 1s 
perspiration.” So declared Mrs. Bess 
M. Wilson, editor of the Redwood Ga- 
zette, Redwood Falls, Minn., in an ad- 
dress on “Opportunities of Rural 
Journalism,” at Columbia, Mo., dur- 
ing Journalism Week in May which 
was sponsored by the University of 
Missouri school of journalism. Mrs. 
Wilson emphasized the necessity of 
co-ordinating practice with theory and 
spoke strongly in favor of the coun- 
try newspaper. She said in part: 


My big regret 13 years ago when 
I took up the work of editing a small 
town paper was that T had not the 
least idea of how it was to be done, 
no one ever having told me and I 
never having written a line for pub- 
lication. I am still mindful of the 
mistakes I made because of my lack 
of training and so I am filled with ad- 
miration and respect for the motives 
and ideals of such schools of journal- 
ism. But I am endeavoring to pass 
on to you the idea that in spite of 
this training, finding your way in the 
path of newspaper work will not be 
treading a pathway of roses. 


Please remember, as I talk to you, 
that my sole experience has been on 
a small town weekly. By “small 
town” I mean just literally that— 
not a city of fifty thousand nor even 
of twenty-five thousand, but of three 
thousand, literally a country town 
located in a rich farming section, 
drawing its trade and its people—its 
very life—from the soil, and as crude, 
as genuine, as dull and as human as 
such towns are all over the United 
States. It always appeals a bit to 
my sense of the ridiculous to have 
the work of an editor of such a paper 
called JOURNALISM! Such a no 
menclature seems to raise the work 
to the dignity of a profession and it 
isn’t that—it is just a job! A heart- 
throbbing, attention-compelling and 
all-absorbing job to be sure, but a 
job nevertheless. ‘The very word jour- 
nalism implies certain rudiments, cer- 
tain technique and a certain or- 
thodoxy of proceedure. To slip back 
into the vernacular of an ancient 
story “there aint no such animal” as 
any of these in a country newspaper 
office! : 


Usually the editor in such an office 
writes the headed news stories, writes 
the features, writes the editorials and 
if he is worth his salt will bring in 
a column or so of personals each 
week just as a side line. To get his 
news articles he must attend every- 
thing from the missionary society 
meetings and the school programs to 
the big political rallies and the Gov- 
ernor’s speeches. To get his features 
he must visit farms and industries in 
his territory, he must interview num- 
berless people on countless subjects, 
he must acquire a working knowledge 
of the historical events of his vicinity, 
and do a million other things as well 
as think them all up before he does 
them. In order to write his editorials 
which are necessary to the aliveness 
of even a weekly paper, he must keep 
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up his interest in all the news of the 
day, must read the daily papers and 
the countless weeklies of his state as 
well as the worthwhile magazines. 


Any one of these things constitutes 
a man-sized job and yet there are to 
be found everywhere editors who are 
doing all of them. Some, in addition, 
will be found doing the work of the 
business manager of the plant, pre- 
paring the advertising copy. The ed- 
itor may be the bookkeeper and in 
some instances he may even take on 
the work of the foreman of the com- 
posing room and job shop. I am not 
saying any man can do all these 
things and do them well. I am simply 
stating a fact which the older editors 
here present will admit when I say 
that there are many owners of news- 
paper plants who are doing them. 
Doing these things in the 24 hours of 
each day doesn’t leave the editor a 
great deal of time in which to think 
of the best means of furthering the 
interests of journalism. He is usual- 
ly more interested in settlement work 
than in journalism—the settlement of 
his paper bills at the end of each 
month. 


In justice to the newspaper frater- 
nity, though, I must say that there 
is less-of this carrying of a multiplic- 
ity of burdens than there was even 
fifteen years ago. Efficiency has be- 
come an actual thing instead of some- 
thing about which to write a caustic 
two-line paragraph. Even the most 
conservative is learning that the ex- 
tension of the pay roll very often 
means the extension of the bank ac- 
count instead of its depression. The 
result is we are getting better writing 
on the small papers, better men are 
taking hold of them and the public is 
better served. 


It is probable that very few of the 
young people studying in this school 
at the present time are looking for- 
ward to working on any other organ 
than a big or medium-sized daily. But 
many of you will! It is just impos- 
sible in accordance with the law of 
supply and demand, that more than 
a very small proportion of you will 
find places in the larger cities. The 
rest of you will go to work on papers 
from the size of mine up to the dailies 
in cities of a hundred thousand and 
less. It may sound cruel but I pro- 
phecy that many of you will find your 
vocation finally in the offices of the 
really small papers. I have no wish 
to appear heartless nor to dash your 
aspirations and yet I hope this is 
true. I hope you will be absorbed in 
this big Midwest of ours and made to 
serve her and her tremendous future. 
You will be needed and where the 
need is Nature will just naturally sup- 
ply the workers. The big cities are 
fed constantly by the cream of our 
rural workers—the tragedy comes 
when there is no one to take the place 
of these people who leave the rural 
districts. There is more to this 
tragedy of the city than just the con- 
gestion there; there is the tragedy 
of the vacancies left in the ranks of 
the workers back home. Some of 
these vacancies you are going to fill 
just as I have filled one and thou- 
sands of others have done. 


Because it is within its scope to 
cover all these intrinsic things is my 
reason for saying a few sentences ago 
that the hearts of news writers must 


be educated as well as their heads— 
and in my opinion hearts are really 
the more important fountainhead of 
all really good copy. Suppose you 
drop with me for a minute into the 
little circle of readers served by my i 
own paper—a matter of two thou- — 
sand, with at least 1,500 of them all @ 
living in the immediate vicinity of 
the city in which the paper is pub 
lished. Not a big nor an exciting 
field in which to labor, you will say. — 
I have no doubt that many a sprout- 
ing newspaperman thinks he could 
within six months write up every- 
tihng there worthy of publishing. And 
yet after years of work there I feel — 
that I have only scratched the sur- — 
face of the rich soil of possibilities. 


Getting out this paper has become 
much like writing a letter to a large 
and much interested family. 


My own aim has been, and I am 
not alone in it by any means, that 
there shall be nothing go into the 
paper which is not perfectly fit for 
every member of the family to read, 
from the youngest and most impres- 
sionistic to the oldest and most 
astute. This precludes the publishing 
of lurid details in divorce cases, in 
murder or suicide cases, in reports of 
social crimes committed. It includes 
the telling the pleasant and profitable 
doings in a readable and interest-at- 
tracting manner. A critic of mine — 
once told me that I would never be — 
even a passably good editor, nor get — 
out anything but the most mediocre 
of papers until I stopped editing my ~ 
paper with my sentiments instead of — 
with my sense! That sort of medioc-— 
rity holds no fear for me. While I 
have no wish to be sentimentalist I 
have a very big craving to be clean. 
The Christian Science Monitor is my 
personal ideal of a paper which ac- 
complishes splendid editing, wonder-— 
ful news values and absolute clean- 
less of material—and I say this with 
all the honest sincerity of a dyed-in- 
the-wool Methodist. y 


The other evening I sat at dinner 


ony 


in the home of Dr. Coffman, president 
of the University of Minnesota and 
heard him say “I have been quoted 
in the newspapers often as having 
made certain statements, without 
ever having been interviewed or ques- 
tioned on the subject, and without . 
even a telephone call as the reporter’s 
authority for the alleged quotation”. 
Governor Christianson, himself for-— 
merly a country newspaper editor. 
took up the thought of Dr. Coffman 
and said, “I have come to the point 
where I shrink from opening my 
morning paper for fear I shall find 
myself giving, through the press, an 
opinion which is exactly the opposite 
of that which I actually hold”. A 
little later during the same dinner 
hour the conversation turned to Luth- 
er Burbank and his almost dying 
statement that he did not believe in 
life after death. In the discussion Dr. 
Will Mayo, of Rochester, said, “I 
should rather have been Burbank, 
making this mistaken statement, than 
the reporter who, getting such a state- 
ment from an old and failing man by 
some means or another, made a sensa- 
tional story of it and published it fof 
the world to read. Supposing,’ he con- 
tinued “that Burbank did actuall} 
say that; the publishing of such @ 
statement from such @ Man was cru 
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: to the world who loved Burbank and 
it caused a very real grief to thou- 
sands.” 


I am not defending the statements 
of any of these three men. I am not 
arguing whether they are right in 
their opinions of the press or not. I 
am simply quoting their words as 
indicative of the very meagre status 
the average news writer has in the 
minds of each of these men, each of 
them fair minded, intelligent, thought- 
ful and well informed. Are we going 
to permit men of that calibre to hold 
that opinion of the universal press? 
Or are we, by catering less to the 
sensational and the speedy going, to 
obtain a pleasing and honest con- 
servatism in our writings? The coun- 
try weekly gives a much better oppor- 
tunity for just that sort of journalism 
than does the big city daily. It has 
not such urgent need for quick news; 
it has a more intimate knowledge of 
its reading public; it has less com- 
petition in the field of sensationalism 
and thrills. At first thought its terri- 
tory may seem so.limited that its 
importance is negligible. But remem- 
ber that there are several hundred 
weekly papers in every state for 
every daily paper published in the 
same territory. That means a cir- 
culation which is not an insignificant 
rival of the metropolitan papers. 


May I then plead with you for an 
infinite patience with what may seem 
the humdrum things of existence; 
and infinite sympathy for the frail- 
ties and failures of humanity in 


How Do You Dress 
Your Custome 


>) 


B00 are responsible for the appearance—the important 
“first impression”—of your stationery customer’s 
mail. Are you handling this by the commonplace methods 
and specifications that throw your work into heart-eating 
competition with every price-cutter, or are you getting | 
an edge by offering the features of distinctiveness, 
novelty and quality that Western States Envelope 


Service puts into your hands? 


Get acquainted with this ten million quick-action 

stock, embracing — ready made— every money- 

making staple and hundreds of other styles that 

most factories call “special order stuff.” New 
Price List No. 27 covers them all. 


order that you may not be too greedy 
to reveal them; and infinite love for 
everything that is beautiful and last- 
ing and lovable so that you may let 
this love creep into the stories you 
will write of the insignificant little 
happenings that mean so little to you 
and so much to somebody who will 
read your pages. Let us write from 
our hearts with our heads keeping us- 
from being too altogether dull, and 
with humor leading both. In other 
words, let’s be servants of humanity 
first and brilliant journalists after. 
The two are not incompatible nor is 
the combination impossible. But let 
us keep the sequence straight and our 
sense of values true. 


North Carolina Editors to Meet. 


The next annual convention of the 
North Carolina Press association will 
be held at Hickory July 21, 22, and 23, 
one day to be devoted to a trip to 
Blowing Rock with probably one ses- 
sion held there. 


The last time the North Carolina 
Press association held a meeting in 
Hickory was in June, 1879, and a 
banquet was given to the members 
at old Catawba Springs. Judge Fran- 
cis D. Winston was.then editor of 
the college paper at Chapel Hill and 
he came here to attend his first meet- 
ing of the newspaper folk. An effort 
was made at that meeting to exclude 
the “boy” editors from the convention 
and Judge Winston led the fight 
against the effort and won. 


} 
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“We have found, taking all other ways of 
advertising into consideration, that 


United States Publisher 


far the best results.’’ 


The above is the unsolicited testimonial of 
Herman B. Schenke, of The Engraving Shop, 


3] 
Foreman Has Right to Discharge. 


The foreman of a composing room 
has the right to discharge an employee 
because of his refusal to work over- 
time, according to a decision recently 
made when States Attorney Robert E. 
Crowe volunteered to act as the sgev- 
enth member of a conference com- 
mittee. 


David Fitzgerald, an extra substi- 
tuting for a regular in the monotype 
department of the Chicago Herald- 
Examiner and American composing 
room, refused to work after three 
o'clock, when his time was up. The 
foreman discharged him, and his order 
was protested through the local of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation. When the six-man confer- 
ence committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of both sides deadlocked, 
the selection automatically fell to 
States Attorney Crowe who volunteer- 
ed to act as the seventh member. The 
motion carried to confirm the action 
of the foreman. 


Funeral services for Thurlow S. 
Carter, 68, who for years was owner 
and publisher of the Lancaster (S.C.) 
Ledger until it was merged with the 
Lancaster News, were held in Lan- 
caster, May 18. He died in Kingstree, 
Ss. C. 


The Winnipeg (Canada) Tribune on 
May 31 issued a 170-page tourist edi- 
tion, bound in book form with a 
colored landscape view cover. 
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MANY EDITORS MAKE 
RESERVATIONS; PRESS 
CONGRESS OF WORLD 


Reservations representing nearly 
half of the United States have already 
been made by newspaper editors and 
publishers to attend the third meet- 
ing of the Press Congress of the 
World’ at Geneva and Lausanne, 
Switzerland, September 14-18, inclu- 
sive. The S. S. Carmania of the Cun- 
ard Line has been selected as the 
official ship to carry delegates over 
seas. It will sail from New York, 
September 4. 

After the congress in Switzerland, 
for which the program is being pre- 
pared by a special congress commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Walter 
Williams, president of the congress, 
delegates will make an European 
tour, the official party sailing October 
9 from London on the Cunarder SS. 
Lancastria for New York. The Ca- 
nadian Pacific is interesting those ed- 
itors in early sailings of the Em- 
presses who plan to take their sons 
and daughters—future journalists— 
to the congress but who have to ar- 
range to return from the trip in time 
for the young people to enter college 
at the beginning of the collegiate 
year. By going to Europe earlier than 
the official party, these editors can 
make an European tour before in- 
stead of after the congress and sail 
for home immediately after the close 
of the Congress, September 18. 

These persons from the United 
States have made reservations to at- 
tend the congress: 

ALABAMA 

J. H. Rountree, Birmingham, pub- 
lisher “Dixie Magazine” and United 
States Good Roads Magazine, and 
director general of the United States 
Good Roads Association, Inc. 

CALIFORNIA 

Charles K. McClatchy, 

Sacramento Bee. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Charles Edward Russell, Washing- 

ton correspondent. 
GEORGIA 

E. K. Lumpkin, Athens, and Mrs. 

Lumpkin. 


publisher 


HAWAII 
Frank J. Cody, publisher the Hilo 
Tribune-Herald; Mrs. Cody and Mrs. 
Emma L. Aungst, of Holualoa. 


ILLINOIS 
H. U. Bailey, publisher The Repub- 
lican, Princeton, and Mrs. Bailey; 
Mrs. M. S. Shaw and-Mrs. W. H. 


Bradwell, Evening Republican, Dixon; 
G. A. EB. Kohler, Kohler System, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Kohler, Frank W. and 
John Bowen Kohler. 


W. J. Smith, publisher The Sun, 
Waukegan, president Illinois Press 
Association, and Mrs. Smith. 

IOWA 

S. G. Goldthwaite, publisher News- 
Republican, Boone, and Mrs. Gold- 
thwaite. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


WwW. L. Tisdel, Boston Advertiser 
staff, and Mrs. Tisdel, a writer. 
MICHIGAN 
Homer Harwood, publisher 
Herald, Warren. 
Dr. Kred H: ‘Scott; 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Mitchel V. Charnley, assistant man- 
aging editor The American Boy, De- 
troit. 


The 


University of 
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Finish of Chicago Tribune’s Third Annual Bicycle Derby. 
held in Humboldt Park, Chicago, Sunday, May 23. 


Merkner, finished in 49 minutes. The 


¢ 


; 
‘ 
j 
t 
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The Derby was 
The Winner, Edwalg 


distance was 22 miles. Field of 300. — 


MINNESOTA 
Cc. K. Blandin, publisher St. Paul 
Pioneer-Press and Dispatch, and com- 
panion. 
MISSOURI 
Dr. Walter Williams, president of 
the Press Congress of the World and 
Dean of the School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, and 
son, Walter. 
Omar D. Gray, publisher The Mis- 
souri Leader, Sturgeon, and Mrs. Gray. 
Frank P. Glass, St. Lowis Star, and 


Mrs. Glass. 
William Southern, Jr., publisher 
The Independence Hxaminer; presi- 


dent of the Inland Daily Press Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. Southern. 

Casper S. Yost, editor St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat; past president Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Hditors. 

George W. Kriegesman, editor Web- 
ster News-Times, Webster Grove, and 
Mrs. Kriegesman. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
W. GC. Dowd, publisher the Charlotte 


News. 
NEW JERSEY 


Sydney Lazarus, publisher The 
Times, Bayonne; Mrs. Hyman La- 
zarus and Hyman Lazarus, Jr. 

NEW YORK 


Wallace Odell, publisher Tarrytown 
News, and Mrs. Odell. 

Thomas J. Blain, publisher Port 
Chester Item, and Mrs. Bain. 

Gardiner Kline, publisher The Am- 
sterdam Recorder. 


James W. Brown, Secretary-Treas- 
urer Press Congress of the World; 
owner of Hditor and Publisher, New 
York City; Mrs. Brown and James W. 
Brown, Jr. 


R. W. Orcutt, Mergenthaler Lino- 


type Co., Brooklyn, and Mrs. Orcutt. . 
Bolivar 


J. P. Herrick, publisher 
Breeze, Olean, and Mrs. Herrick. 

Henri M. Hall, publisher the James- 
town Journal, and Mrs. Hall. 


William O. Dapping, publisher the 
Auburn Citizen, and Mrs. Dapping. 

Elmer E. Conrath, publisher the 
Patriot and Free-Press, Cuba, presi- 
dent New York Press Association, and 
Mrs, Conrath. 


J. E. Klock, publisher The Kingston” 
Freeman. 4 
Dr. J. H. Cunliffe, School of Journal- 
ism, Columbia University, New York 
Citys ny 
Miss Flora M. Gannett, The ool 
OKLAHOMA a 


ter Times. 
Johnson D. Hill, the Tulsa Tribune. 
N. A. Nichols, publisher El Reno 
American; secretary Oklahoma Press 
Association. % 


/ 


OHIO t 

R. C. Snyder, publisher “| 
Reflector-Herald, and Mrs. Snyder. 
Mrs. Delia A. Holbrook, Warren 
News. i 


Norwal 


PENNSYLVANIA . 

Dietrick Lamade, publisher, Penn- 
sylvania Grit, Williamsport, and Mrs. 
Lamade. ° 
The Misses Hlizabeth and Mildred 
Zerbey, Evening Republican, Potts- 
ville. : 


Discuss International Problems. 


Forty journalists ,including seven 
foreign editors, took part in the pro 
gram and discussions of the National 
Conference on International Problems 
and Relations which was recently held 
for three days under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace in co-operation with the 
Academy of Political Science, at Briar- 
cliff Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. I 
was urged that the press present caré 
ful studies of trade relations before 
a crisis develops and that it do all 
possible to prevent hysteria when 
economic barriers are encountered. — 


A. S. Bailey, 91, Iowa newspaper 
man for more than 60 years, died Ma 
5 at Galesburg at the home of his 
stepdaughter. Mr. Failey entered 4 
print shop when he was 16 years 0 
and later taught school for a tim 
He returned to newspaper work, how 
ever, and was particularly known fot 
his editorial work on the Washing 
ton Press and the Sigourney Keokw 
County News which he organized. 
was also employed by the Shenandoal 
Sentinel Post for 20 years. | 
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JOURNALISTIC STUDENTS 
HANDED A MAN SIZE JOB 
BY SYRACUSE PROFESSOR 


In these days of claims made by 
some that many evils are wrought by 
‘the press it is interesting to learn that 
the department of journalism at Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., is ap- 
pealing to similar departments at 
other universities, and to newspapers, 
for aid in bringing to light the news- 
papers that are instead performing 
constructive servicés to their commu- 
nities. The Wisconsin Press Associa- 
tion recently conducted a contest in- 
tended to accomplish much the same 
end and Prof. W. G. Bleyer, acting 
head of the department of journalism 
at that university, served as one of 
the judges. 

Such services, of more or less im- 

portance, are common in the news- 
papers, so much so that the public 
scarcely stops to consider the great 
good that the press is constantly ac- 
complishing. Here are a few examples 
that come to our notice right now out 
of the thousands that are daily oc- 
surring: 
The New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
in celebration of the ninetieth anniver- 
sary of its founding, established the 
Times-Picayune chair of journalism 
it Tulane University. For ten years 
he publishing company will appro- 
sriate $6,000 a year to be used for the 
maintenance of that department. The 
shair is to be inaugurated at the next 
egislative session. 


The Birmingham News prompted by 
| kindred concern for education and 
‘ealizing its importance in the build- 
ng of better citizenship has adopted, 
or its special objective, “more and 
etter education for the boys and girls 
if Alabama.” To this end it inaugu- 
ated in 1921 and still awards what 
re known as the Birmingham News 
scholarships. A scholarship covering 
Il necessary expenses up to a max- 
mum of $500 each year, for not more 
han four years, is given at the Univer- 
ity of Alabama, the Alabama Poly- 
schnic Institute, the Alabama Col- 
ge for Women, Howard College and 
‘irmingham-Southern College. Inci- 
entally the scholarships involve no 
bligation to the News nor to Victor 
(. Hanson, its publisher. 


Practically all newspapers have ed- 
orial practices intended to reflect 
90d upon their community. As only 
ne example, we note the two dailies 
. Springfield, Ill., have been publish- 
ig a series of editorials, prepared by 
aders of the Springfield Chamber of 
ommerce which outline the benefits 
' that organization to the city of 
oringfield, as a civic institution, and 
iggest the work which that organiz- 
jon can accomplish, if given the sup- 
rt of the citizens. 


Prompted by the annual report of 
e city coroner, and acting on the 
eory that 90 percent of the motorists 
ant to be law abiding, the San Fran- 
sco Examiner recently suggested 
id put through successfully a “Traf- 
i Week.” The movement started 
ith traffic education. Following 
ion its heels bluecoat policemen, sup- 
ementing the regular traffic detail, 
re assigned to halt automobiles, not 
Inake arrests, and to talk ina friend- 
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ly way to the driver showing him or 
her wherein a driving error had been 
committed. The outcome was three- 
fold, according to the Chief of Police, 
D. S. O’Brien; first bluecoats are to 
be regularly employed on traffic viola- 
tions in the future; second, a vigilance 
committee, made up of 150 members 
of the California Automobile Associa- 
tion, was appointed to turn in com- 
plaints and license numbers to the 
police department and to appear as 
witnesses when necessary; and third, 
the Association volunteered to have a 
thorough survey of San Francisco 
made by expert engineers, at its ex- 
pense. 

The New York Times is co-operating 
with the universities of Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, Chi- 
cago, Michigan, Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia and the United States Military 
academy and the United States Naval 
academy, in a current events contest. 
A gold medal and a cash prize of $250 
to be known as the New York Times 
Current Events Prize will be awarded 
winners in examinations at each 
university, and an additional prize of 
$500 will go to the winner in the finals. 
Colonel Holt of West Point, Professor 
Holcombe of Harvard, and Dean 
Hawkes of Columbia, chairmen, will 
act on the committee. The contests 
will be held yearly. Announcement 
of the final winner will be made at 
commencement of the winner’s univer- 
sity and will be made in the New 
York Times, simultaneously. 

And continuing in the vein of in- 
struction but with a bit more of a 
suggestion of the aesthetic we read 
with interest that the Houston Post- 
Dispatch, with the aid of the Outdoor 
Nature Club and the Motor League of 
South Texas, is sponsoring a wild 
flower caravan. The caravan was to 
leave Houston April 24 for a 760 mile 
automobile tour to study the flowers 
along a Texas route noted for its 
floral beauties. The trip was to last 
seven days. 

The foregoing are only a few ex- 
amples that come to our notice now. 
In fact, if the journalistic students of 
various universities start out on the 
quest for examples of constructive 
services rendered to communities by 
newspapers, the list is likely to become 
so large that they will throw up their 
hands in despair of ever being able to 
compile even a fairly comprehensive 
summary. 


Mark Opening of Air Mail Service 


Various newspapers exchanged copies 
of current editions to mark the open- 
ing of the new air-mail service from 
Chicago to Dallas and other South- 
western points. Postage amounts to 
80 cents a copy on Chicago copies and 
$1.15 for the New York papers. The 
time saved in transit between New 
York and Dallas or Fort Worth was 
approximately 29 hours. 


Why Forests Disappear 


Enough book paper to load five solid 
trains of forty cars each is the es- 
timated amount involved in a contract 
for use in the next four years of the 
Modern Woodman, official organ of 
the Modern Woodmen of America. The 
total cost will be about a million dol- 
lars. The publication consumes about 
one hundred tons of paper per issue.— 
The Kablegram. % 
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T. 0. HUCKLE DEVELOPER 
OF MICHIGAN NEWSPAPERS 


T. O. Huckle, whose address before 
the recent meeting of the Inland Daily 
Press Association appeared in our 
May issue, is one of the new direc- 
tors of the Inland Daily Press Asgso- 
ciation who has won a wide reputation 
among daily newspaper men for his 
record-breaking Dollar Day editions 
and his intensive fight against the 
free publicity grafters, has come up 
from the bottom “round” of a printer’s 
devil. 

Being left without a father at the 
age of seven and the oldest of four 
children, his father being a Methodist 
preacher, he knows what it has 
meant to “dig in” and earn, starting 
in his home town (Saint Clair, Mich- 
igan) newspaper office as “devil” at 
the big salary of .00 a week. After 
putting himself through high school 
he managed the Algonac Courier. Re- 
turning from a trip abroad in 1905 he 
became associated with the Port Hu- 
ron Herald Publishing Co., where he 
also managed the Weekly Sentinel and 
published the Resorter. 

Consolidating newspapers and mak- 
ing “one-newspaper-towns” seem to be 
his pet hobbies. He started this at 
Cadillac, Mich., while business man- 
ager of the Daily News and weekly 
News and Express, there being three 
dailies and three weeklies in that 
10,000 city up to 1911. Today there is 
but one daily; no weekly. Purchasing 
the Osceola County Herald at Reed 
City in 1912 he first secured the local 
contemporary, following this with two 
more weeklies in the county. 


Returning to the daily field in 1919 
he took over the business and adver- 
tising management of the Daily Ypsi- 
lantian-Press at Ypsilanti and has 
brough this up from a weak four page 
daily with only four advertising con- 
tracts to one of from eight to 16 pages 
daily and over 150 local advertising 
contracts, and is said to be carrying 
more. local advertising, and at higher 
rates, than any Michigan daily in a 
city under 13,000 population. A year 
ago he was instrumental in the pur- 
chase of the other Ypsilanti paper, 
making it a one newspaper city. He 
also ranks among the first in national 
advertising carried. 


Announcement was recently made 
of the purchase of the Mount Pleas- 
ant (Mich.) Times by Mr. Huckle who 
has had an option on it for some 
months. F. H. Goodrich, of the Green- 
ville, Mich., Daily Independent, is as- 
sociated with him as half owner and 
will be the active manager until Mr 
Huckle is able to leave his Ypsilanti 
interests. 


Speaking of the free publicity fight 
Mr. ‘Huckle has twice in the last year 
addressed the Inland Daily Press As- 
sociation on this subject, and the last 
time put across a resolution which, if 
lived up to by every member of that 
organization, would soon kill the evil. 
It was unanimously endorsed and 
heartily approved by prominent In- 
landers who spoke in its behalf. The 
main portion of his address was 
printed on page 28 of the May issue 
of The United States Publisher. 


The standing of a newspaper is de- 
termined by the service it renders to 
its readers and to the community. 
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What’s your problem? Choice of color of the 
paper? Or finish? Is it a point of typography or 
ink color you cannot settle in your own mind? 
Or, maybe, “would what I have in mind be in 


good taste?” 


The Working Kit of Hammermill Bond helps 
answer those questions—not with words but with 
actual specimens of printing. Send for your copy, 


on your business letterhead. 


Hammermill Paper Company 
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One of the Cuts in the Shoe Series 


NEW BUSINESS 
EVERY MONTH FOR THE 
ENTERPRISING PRINTER 


E have prepared live illustrations 

\/ \/ and forceful selling copy for nine 

series of blotters, each series con- 

sisting of 12 blotters each. Here, then, is 

an opportunity for you to get new business 

every month from nine different lines of 
trade. 


To pave the way to fast and easy sales, 
we will furnish—free of charge—large 
folders showing the cuts and copy con- 
tained in each set. 


With each folder we will also send three 
actual blotters, printed and ready for your 
customer’s name. An instruction pam- 
phlet tells how other printers have in- 
ereased the volume of their business with 
this blotter service. 


Each series of 12 electrotypes and the copy 
that goes with them can be had for $10 a set. 


- There is only one proviso and that is that you 


order one ream or more of blotting paper with 
each set of electrotypes. 


Just tear out this advertisement—check the 
lines in. which you are interested—write your 
name on the margin—and mail the slip to us. 

The folders will go forward to you immedi- 
ately. You needn’t order the cuts till you’ve 
sold the job. 

It’s a great opportunity! 
of it—now. 


Take advantage 


The Complete Series 


Insurance Furniture Haberdashery 
Hardware Coal and Ice Tailoring 
Drug Store Jewelry Shoes 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines St. 
Chicago 
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FORESTRY CONSERVATION 
NECESSARY IN ILLINOIS 


(While the following by Dr. A. R. 
Crook, curator of the Natural History 
Museum of Illinois, deals with forestry 
conservation in Illinois, it is applicable 
to practically all states of the Union.) 

In the Illinois State Museum at 
Springfield are a hundred logs four 
feet long and from a few inches to 


DR. A. R. CROOK 
Curator of Natural History Museum 
of Illinois 


a yard in diameter, exhibited for the 
purpose of illustrating the different 
kinds of trees that grow in the State. 


Any one who sees them can learn 
how the bark, and how the wood of all 
these trees looks when cut in any 
direction. By each log is placed a 
specimen of the leaves, a picture of 
the fruit, twigs and tree, a map show- 
ing where that particular kind of tree 

grows, and three sections of the wood 
cut thin as paper to show cell struc- 
ture, transverse, radial and tangential. 
_ This exhibit has been prepared to 
illustrate how varied are the trees 
which once covered.the State with ex- 
tensive forests. Because of the prod- 
igal use of our forests, because of 
wasteful mthods of cutting and be- 
Cause of extensive forest fires, our 
wood supply has been reduced at an 
unjustifiable rate. 


The proper use of these timber re- 
sources is not only beyond criticism 
but it to be commended. But to allow 
timber to be consumed in forest fires 
‘is criminal. To harvest it in a waste- 
ful and destructive manner is foolish. 
To use it without adequate return is 
short sighted and selfish. Every man 

_ for himself and the Devil take the 
| hindmost is even yet far too prevalent 
an attitude towards timber conserva- 
tion. As an illustration of this one 
May cite the custom of our national 
d state legislative and executive of- 
cers and also the editors and pub- 
lishers of our newspapers, magazines 
and books. 


| 


The tendency in government circles 
is to require multitudinous statements, 
summaries, records, triplicate copies— 
a single transaction of trifling moment 
or of a few cents value, is required to 
be recorded on large forms in multiple 
copies so that the cost of the record- 
ing may be greater than the transac- 
tion recorded. In this manner, mil- 
lions of sheets of paper are wasted to 
no purpose. In press bulletins, in 
manuscripts, in letters because of the 
wasteful idea that printers or readers 
cannot be expected to turn over a 
page, nearly twice as much paper is 
used in the world daily as is actual- 
ly needed. These practices, together 
with the use of letters of inordinate 
size in newspapers, lead to the waste 
of millions of sheets of paper annually. 


When men with the sagacity and 
right attitude towards life which is 
usually characteristic of newspaper 
men and legislators, are thoughtless 
and wasteful in this manner what may 
we expect of the average citizen? 


Frugality in the use of timber must 
continually be practiced, as well as 
urged by the more thoughtful of our 
citizens—educators, literary men of all 
kinds, men chosen to make and en- 
force laws. Otherwise as population in- 
creases and even yet more extensive 
use is made of wood for building or 
construction of all kinds and for va- 
rious manufacturing industries, the 
forests will be wiped out and the land 
become bare of timber. 


Great forests are one of the things 
which make the world a delightful 
place for human habitation. When 
they are gone what a dreary place this 
will be! Mountain sides deprived of 
forest cover are unprotected and sub- 
ject to the eroding action of wind and 
water. Very shortly they become bare. 
Denudation begins. Gullies are form- 
ed. Soil which otherwise would be 
fruitful, becomes incapable of sustain- 
ing vegetation. One who has traveled 
through our arid western country, 
knows how desolate and hostile a land 
is without trees. Portions of Illinois 
show what is sure to happen when 
trees are removed. 


Forests untouched by man are valu- 
able because of their beauty, because 
of their protection to the land, because 
of their aid in holding and regulating 
the run off of rain fall. When har- 
vested by man they contribute to his 
happiness and well being in a manner 
unsurpassed by any of the other of 
our natural resources. Every citizen 
in the State should neglect no oppor- 
tunity to save the forests. 


Practical ways to postpone the evil 
day of timber exhaustion are for each 
citizen to advocate and practice econ- 
omy in the use of wood, to assist in 
planting trees and in such legislation 
as will make wood raising more attrac- 
tive and successful. No form of con- 
servation is more called for nor vital 
than that which has to do with the 
conservation of timber. 


Wisconsin Paper’s New Editor 


W. K. Currie, who since December, 
1924, has been acting as editor of the 
Park Falls (Wis.) Herald, left last 
month for southwest Iowa, where he 
was formerly located. M. D. Hinshaw, 
who has been with the Ladysmith 
Journal, has taken the position made 
vacant when Mr. Currie left. 
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MARIANNA, ARK., HAS | 
AN EDITOR FOR MAYOR 


H. M. Jackson, editor-manager of 
the Courier-Index, Marianna, Ark., 
has been elected mayor of Marianna. 


‘He was elected without opposition. 


Mr. Jackson has been in the news- 
paper game in Arkansas for 30 years, 
having entered the work at Dardanelle 
in 1896. He began publishing a news- 


H. M. JACKSON 
Editor and Manager, Courier-Index 
Marianna, Arkansas 


paper when he was 17 years old and 
remained the youngest editor in the 
State until, as he expresses it, he be- 
came too old to claim the distinction. 
He also did reportorial and editorial 
work on the Arkansas Democrat and 
for ten years after that, he was chief 
writer on the Paragould (Ark.) Daily 
Press. During the past nine years he 
has been owner and editor of the Cou- 
rier-Index at Marianna. 


His election to the office of mayor 
of Marianna is not Mr. Jackson’s first 
step into politics. He served as mayor 
of Paragould for two years, during 1912 
and 1913, and since going to Lee Coun- 
ty, has served as chairman of the 
County Board of Education. He has 
also been active in press association 
work, having served as president of 
the Arkansas Press Association for 
the year beginning June 1, 1924. At 
present he is a member of the exec- 
utive committee of the association. 


Correspondent Expelled from 
Rumania 


Clarence Streit, staff correspondent 
for the New York Times, who was re- 
cently expelled from Rumania because 
of a series of articles that he had 
written on the Rumanian political sit- 
uation, insists that he wrote the truth 
in his articles, which the government 
considered ‘grossly exaggerated and 
insulting.’ Streit left Budapest May 
25. 


NEWSPAPER NOTES 


Alabama. 

Victor H. Hanson, publisher of the 
Birmingham News was recently the 
recipient of a loving cup, presented to 
him by 300 friends as a token of ap- 
preciation of his efforts in behalf of 
civic uplift and higher education in 
the state. The token was an exact 
replica of the cup which the Birming- 
ham News gives each year to the cit- 
izen performing the greatest public 
service during the year. 


ArkanSas. 

Tom Bell has sold his interest in 
the Inter-State Journal, published at 
Texarkana, to his two associates, R. A. 
Guthridge and J. M. Williams. 

Roy Wilson of the DeWitt Enter- 
prise recently purchased the Gem 
Theatre. He already owned the New 
Theatre. 

J. B. Parker of the Conway News 
recently declined to become a candi- 
date for representative from Faulkner 
County because of lack of time. Farm- 
ers and other friends had signed the 
petition, asking him to become can- 
didate. 


Arizona. 

The Apache County Pilot is the 
name of a new daily published by EH. A. 
Corn of Springerville. This is a paper 
issued for the benefit of tourists who 
pass through Springerville and the 
Petrified Forest. Mr. Corn is also ed- 
itor and publisher of the Springerville 
Tourzona, weekly newspaper. 


California. 

The San Fernando Sun and the 
Leader, having been consolidated, are 
now published under the name of San 
Fernando Sun, issued Tuesday and 
Friday. The two consolidated papers 
were owned by R. H. and L. A. Glenn. 

The formal opening of the new job 
printing office building recently mark- 
ed the fifty-eighth anniversary of the 
Watsonville Evening Pajaronian. 

The Riverside Enterprise has _ re- 
turned to a six-day paper after being 
published as a seven-day paper for 
several years. The price is reduced 
from 65 cents a month to 50 cents. 

Publication of the San Fernando 
Valley Star has been discontinued. 
Victor Girard, the publisher, continues 
to publish the Girard Progress, a 
monthly tabloid. 

The San Francisco Bulletin recently 
installed ten Mergenthaler linotypes. 

Stockholders of the Los Angeles II- 
lustrated Daily News, met in Los 
Angeles May 19 and voted to continue 
publication of the paper. The News 
was formerly a Vanderbilt tabloid. 


The Oakland Times, Hearst news- 
paper, is soon to have its own build- 
ing in Oakland; with a floor space of 
approximately 45,000 feet. It is now 
being distributed with the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner. 


Governor Richardson has named 
Crombie Allen, editor of the Ontario 
Daily Report and former president of 
the Southern California Associated- 
Dailies, as Commissioner from Califor- 
nia to the Sesqui-centennial in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Allen was formerly edi- 
tor of the Greensburg (Pa.) Daily 
Tribune, and president of the Penn- 
sylvania Editorial Association. 


Colorado. 

P. J. Gray, formerly with the Colo- 
rado Springs Telegraph Gazette, is 
now advertising manager of the Broad- 
moor Hotel, Colorado Springs. 

The Greeley Tribune has purchased 
a building site, expecting to erect a 
new building within the next two 
years. 


Connecticut. 

Harold W. Bruce of Palmer, Mass., 
has purchased the interest of Herbert 
L. Rickard in the Stafford Springs 
Press. Palmer was formerly a fore- 
man in the plant of the Palmer Jour- 
nal before its incorporation with the 
Palmer Register. 

‘The Waterbury Democrat recently 
was elected to active membership in 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 


District of Columbia. 

A 24-page rotogravure souvenir of 
the cornerstone laying exercises and 
other pictures pertaining to the Na- 
tional Press Building, under construc- 
tion here, is ready for distribution b 
the National Press Club. ‘ 

The publication is tabloid in size 
and gives complete details of the new 
building and those men who are aid- 
ing the Club in its erection. 


Florida. 

The suspension of the Plant City 
Daily News leaves the Plant City Cou- 
rier as the only daily in Hillsboro 
County, outside of Tampa. Suspen- 
sion follows several months of opera- 
tion under a receivership. A commer- 
cial printing business operated by the 
publishers, the Pierce Printing Com- 
pany, will be continued. 

John C. Martin’s evening tabloid, 
the Tampa Globe, has suspended pub- 
lication. 

The Palm Beach Daily News was 
recently elected to active membership 
in the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 


Georgia. 

Local club women arranged the cere- 
monies for the opening of the Town 
Hall in the new Savannah Morning 
News building, formally opened May 11. 


Idaho. 

Fred B. Hitchings, representative of 
the Western Newspaper Union at Salt 
Lake - City, Utah, is recovering from 
an operation. He was recently taken 
sick at Boise and was removed to Salt 
Lake City as soon as he was able. 

Clarence O: Finch, editor of the Fair- 
field Courier, and Mrs. Finch recently 
finished a nine months’ automobile 
trip, having traveled nearly 10,000 
miles and having visited 21 states and 
the District of Columbia. 

A special Progress edition, recently 
gotten out by the Idaho Free Press of 
Nampa was made up of 56 pages. 


IHinois. 

The Kewanee Daily Star-Courier is- 
sued with its regular edition on May 
17, a special 1926 building edition of 
12 pages. One page was devoted to 
photographs of new buildings under 
construction in Kewanee and another 
page was filled with a list of persons 
building new edifices. The edition 
contained much advertising, including 
a number of full-page ads. The out- 
side page was printed on green paper. 
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{ 
A suit filed by the Illinois Merchants © 


Trust Company, executor of the will © 


of Victor F. Lawson, late editor and 
owner of the Chicago Daily News, ask- 


4 


ing judicial assistance in interpreting — 


certain clauses of the will, particular- 
ly concerning what disposition should 
be made of the profits of the Daily 


< 


News during the period from the time © 


of Mr. Lawson’s death to the time the 
paper was sold to a syndicate headed 
by Walter A. Strong, revealed the 


exact purchase price of the Daily News ~ 


to be $13,671,704.30 for the newspaper 
property, including plant and good 
will but excluding real estate. 

One hundred and twenty-five em- 


ployes of the Moline Dispatch gathered — 


at Hotel LeClaire, May 14, to welcome 
P. S. McGlynn, publisher, and Mrs. 
McGlynn home from a three months’ 
tour of the Mediterranean. 

The Freeport Journal-Standard, J. R. 
Cowley publisher, has been elected to 
membership in the Associated Press. 

O. T. Cosby is local editor of the 
Randolph County Republican, distrib- 
uted in Sparta. for the first time, May 
22.- Although the paper maintains an 
office in Sparta, it is set up and printed 
in Marissa where it is published by 
the D. L. Lee Publishing Company, 
publisher of the Marissa Messenger. 
The Republican is circulated under a 
Sparta date line. 

Illinois Health News began a new 
series with the May-June issue which 
is just out. It is a 112-page edition 
and contains the report on an Ap- 
praisal of Health Service for the year 
1925, in 15 Illinois cities. 

Harry Ross has returned to the Chi- 
cago Herald and Examiner copy desk 
after selling his printing business. 


Albert L. Johnson of Harvard has 


succeeded H. B. Gaston as publisher 
of the Richmond Gazette and the 
Genoa City Broadcaster. 
had been the publisher for eight years. 

Hast Moline Herald recently changed 
from a weekly to a semi-weekly, ap- 
pearing Tuesday and Friday. The 
editor is Arnold Torsell. 

“Springfield’s One Hundred Years 
of Progress and Prosperity” was the 
name given a 24-page supplement of 
the Illinois State Journal, 

May 2. ‘ 


Indiana. 
Dale J. Crittenberger, editor of the 
Anderson Bulletin, recently suffered 
severe injuries when his automobile 


skidded in gravel and turned complete- — 


ly over. Miss Juliet Crittenberger, his 
daughter, who accompanied him in the 
car, was also bruised and cut. 


The Madison Courier has begun 
work on a new office building on the 
present site of the old building. 

Fifty carrier boys were guests of 
the Brazil Daily Times recently, when 
a circus came to town. 

H. E. Smith, editor of the Paoli 
News, was recently injured in an auto- 
mobile collision. 


lowa. 


The Iowa State highway commission 
recently announced that work of re- 
moving all advertising signs on pri-_ 
mary roads in Iowa would begin at 
once. Signs inside line fence which 
do not obstruct vision will not be 
moved. 4 


The Mason City Globe-Gazette has 


¢ 


been elected to active membership in 


Mr. Johnson 


published — 


© 


' Victor Murdock, 


the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. . 

Charles F. Chase, senior member of 
the Atlantic News-Telegravh publish- 
ing firm, and his wife celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary on May 
17. Mr. Chase established the Anita 
Times, the first newspaper in Anita, 
Ia., and later started the Atlantic 
Cass County Democrat. 


Kansas. 

Virgil Fulling is traveling in the 
Orient. He was formerly with the 
Hutchinson Herald. 

When Charles F. Scott, owner and 
editor of the Iola Register, was moving 
into his new plant recently, during the 
night and early morning, a_trans- 
former blew out just before press 
time. A Fordson tractor was “hitched 
on” and furnished the power for the 
printing of the first issue from the 
new building. 

After the Wichita Daily Eagle’s 
theatrical critic had printed a very 
critical review of a show controlled 
by the Consolidated Amusement Com- 
pany, the company gave notice to the 
advertising department of the paper 
that its contract was cancelled. The 
contract amounted to $18,000 a year. 
editor-in-chief, said 
in reply that the Eagle would continue 
to keep its readers informed upon the 
merits of current amusements and 
that it controlled every column it 
printed and did its own editing. 


: Kentucky. 

Judge Robert Worth Bingham, editor 
and publisher of the Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal and Times, who recently 
was arrested for speeding, insisted 
that the item concerning his arrest be 
used in both his papers. Opposition 
papers did not print the item. 


Maine. 

What is said to be one of the largest 
papers ever published by a weekly 
newspaper in the State of Maine was 
recently issued by the Rumford Falls 
Times. It contained 30 pages. 


Maryland. 

Five new Mergenthaler linotype ma- 
chines were recently installed for the 
Baltimore Sun. 

Hagerstown Herald and Mail is in- 
stalling considerable new equipment. 


Massachusetts. 

Howard Smith, Worcester Telegram, 
has resigned from the city staff to go 
into business at Montreal. 

The Rey. Dr. Henry Lincoln Bailey, 
editor of the Springfield Weekly Re- 
publican for the past eight years, has 
resigned, and expects to take an ex- 
tended vacation from newspaper work. 
Arthur F. Hardwick, who has been a 
Staff member for 20 years, will take 
his place. 

_ A charter of incorporation has been 
granted the Gardner News to do a pub- 
lishing business, with a capital of 
$100,000. Incorporators are: Walter 


_E. Hubbard, editor and publisher; S. 
_ Walter Rogers, business manager; Pat- 


rick H. Murray and Germaine L. Hub- 
bard, all of Gardner. 


Frank A Bayrd, editor of the Mal- 


_ den News, and Mrs. Bayrd have sailed 


from New York for Europe on the 


liner France, 


Clifton B. Carberry, managing editor 
of the Boston Post, and Mrs. Carberry 


~b 


« 


te; 


- 
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have sailed from Boston to England 
for a vacation trip. 

Solomon B. Griffin, managing editor 
of the Springfield Republican for many 
years, left an estate of $288,541. Mr. 
Griffin was also president of a paper 
manufacturing concern. 


Michigan. 

Tabloid Newspapers, Inc., a com- 
pany headed by Edward N. Marcus, 
has been incorporated with the stated 
purpose of publishing the World 
Graphic. The new company’s author- 
ized capitalization is $100,000, of which 
$10,000 has been subscribed and $1,000 
paid in. 

T. O. Huckle, business manager of 
the Ypsilanti Daily Ypsilantian, ‘“col- 
lected” delegates to take the trip from 
Illinois and Michigan to Jasper Na- 
tional Park, June 5-17. 

The Jackson Morning Tribune is a 
new six-day paper which appeared for 
the first time May 24. It is published 
by a group associated with the defunct 
Jackson News which was discontinued 
a year ago. John H. Allen is editor 
and publisher. 


Minnesota. 

The St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
has enlarged and remodeled various 
departments under the direction of 
Superintendent D. B. Donnelley of the 
Dispatch Printing Company. Compos- 
ing, engraving, proof and monotype 
rooms have all been improved. 

Fred Schilplin, publisher, St. Cloud 
Times, has announced that because of 
his newspaper duties, he will not be 
able to accept the nomination for 
democratic candidate for governor. 

Minnesota editors will hold their 
annual summer outing at Winnipeg, 
Canada, June 24-27. 

The West Publishing Company, St. 
Paul, recently installed ten new Mer- 
genthaler linotypes. 

-Col. Oliver J. Quane is the publisher 
of a new paper, the Mankato Evening 
Herald. 


Mississippi. 

The Laurel Daily Leader has a new 
modern home. James H. Skewes is 
publisher. The new building ig 50 by 
100 feet, built of pressed brick with 
steel and wire-glass windows and sky- 
lights. 


It is announced that the Institute 
Press of the Utica Institute has been 
moved to Langston, Okla. 


Missouri. 


George N. Neff, editor of the Kansas 
City Drovers’ Telegram, is back from 
a tour of three months in Europe and 
the Near Hast. 


The Adirondacks camp owned by 
Irwin Kirkwood, publisher of the Kan- 
sas City Star, was chosen as the place 
where President Coolidge will spend 
his summer vacation. It is located on 
Rainbow Lake, near the town of Ga- 
briels. 


Hal M. Wise, publisher of the Webb 
City Sentinel, and Mrs. Wise and their 
three children are expected home in 
July from a tour of the world. 

M. Lowenstein, secretary of the Chi- 
cago local of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association for three years, 
has gone to St. Louis to become secre- 
tary of the A. N. P. A. local which was 
organized there recently. He was on 
the St. Louis Star for years 
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Trustees of the William Rockhill 
Nelson Trust have announced that 
they have completed an inventory and 
appraisement of the plant and appur- 
tenances of the Kansas City Star and 
Times and are now in position “per- 
sonally to confer with and supply in- 
formation to bona fide prospective pur- 
chasers with a view to the sale of the 
properties.” 

Moberly Home Press is a new Sun- 
day morning paper of 12 pages pub- 
lished by the Ryan Printing Company. 

The Columbia Herald-Statesman, es- 
tablished in 1843, has been sold to 
Frank H. Scott, formerly advertising 


manager of the Moberly Monitor- 
Index; Arthur Snedecker, Higbee, 
Mo.; and James Caudle, editor of the 
paper. 


A touring bureau which has been 
established by the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch and the Automobile Club of Mis- 
souri is an outgrowth of the free road 
information service which was organ- 
ized by the Post-Dispatch a year ago. 
The bureau is located on the first floor 
of the newspaper’s building with the 
paper’s resort and travel bureau. 


Montana. 

George S. Tout has purchased the 
Harlem News which he had leased 
from H. C. Anderson during the past 
year. 

C. H. Polk of Lima has purchased 
the Three Forks News from W. E. 
Ballard. Mrs. Polk is taking care of 
his publication at Lima. 

The paper stock was an entire loss 
when the plant of the St. Ignatius 
Post was damaged by fire recently. 


Nebraska. 
Gene Huse, publisher of the Norfolk 
Daily News, and Mrs. Huse have re- 
turned from a European tour. 


Nevada. 

C. S. Herzig is the editor of the 
Goldfield News and Weekly Tribune, 
the only weekly publication in Esmer- 
alda County. 


New Jersey. 

The Newark Jersey Transcript is 
Newark’s second tabloid daily, the 
Newark Ledger having adopted tabloid 
form about two months ago. 


Local marble champions are being 
selected by 45 dailies to compete in 
the fourth annual national tourna- 
ment in Atlantic City the week of 
June 27. Newspapers sending entrants 
in the tournament will defray their 
expenses to and from Atlantic City. 


James W. Barrett of the New York 
World has been endorsed by the exec- 
utive committee of the Democratic 
party in Cranford, for election as 
township committeeman. 


James Kerney, editor of the Trenton 
Times, was guest of honor, recently, 
upon his return from a trip to Europe, 
at a dinner given by the Trenton 
Press Club. Mrs. Kerney and two 
daughters, Katherine and Peggy, were 
abroad with the Trenton editor. 

The Hlizabeth Times has_ been 
elected to active membership in the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 


sociation. 


The Atlantic City Times has recent- 
ly installed 17 new Mergenthaler lino- 
types. 

The Newark Ledger recently 
stalled seven new linotypes. 


in- 
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New Mexico. 

On May 26, Clay W. Vaden, editor 
of Sierra County Record, the official 
publication for Sierra County, New 
Mexico, purchased Benjamin D. Lu- 
chini’s interest in the paper and is 
now sole owner and publisher. Mr. 
Vaden is an editor of several years 
experience and a teacher of eleven 
years experience. Last year a few of 
his duties besides that of editor for 
the Record were: Head of Commercial 
department in Sierra County High 
School and teacher of seventh and 
eighth grades, dramatic coach for the 
Dramatic Club, author of articles for 
Sports Afield, Chicago, contributor to 
David C. Cook’s publications, Elgin, 
Illinois, a member of Tribune State 
Service, New Mexico State Tribune, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. Most im- 
portant of all his accomplishments he 
was the proud father of a daughter, 


‘Miss Mina Augusta Vaden, born April 


13; 

O. M. Horton has succeeded Q. Lan- 
dis Wilson as advertising manager of 
the Albuquerque Herald. Horton was 
formerly with the Gruehl Advertising 
Agency, Albuquerque. 


New York. 

Ray Thomas Tucker, staff corres- 
pondent for the New York Evening 
Post, connected with. the Washington 
bureau of the Cyrus H. K. Curtis news- 
papers, has been elected a member of 
the Standing Committee of the U. 8S. 
Senate and House Press Galleries, re- 
placing Grafton S. Wilcox. The latter 
withdrew from Washington newspaper 
circles upon becoming assistant man- 
aging editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

W. Averill Harriman has control of 
a new Sunday paper, the Newburgh 
Sunday Herald. He is also owner of 
the Middletown Herald. Mr. Harri- 
man is the son of the late E. H. Har- 
riman, one time railroad magnate. 

Frank Dole, kennel editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, May 15-16 
conducted a dog carnival at the Polo 
Grounds, New York. 

Adolph Ochs, publisher of the New 
York Times, has sailed for abroad. 

W. O. McGeehan, sporting editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune, sailed 
May 4, on the Aquitania with mem- 
bers of the American golf team which 
will meet the British golfers in Eng- 
land in a trophy tournament. 

The Oswego Palladium-Times recent- 
ly was elected to active membership 
in the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

John Parker, ship news reporter for 
the New York World, and Carl B. 
Allen, World aviation writer, have 
sailed for a trip abroad. 


T. Walter Williams, ship news re- 
porter for the New York Times, has 
returned from a trip through the Near 
East. 


The New York Herald Tribune’s 
classified advertising department gave 
a dance at the Hotel Majestic, May 15. 


The East Rochester Realties is a 
new weekly. M. Bruce Potter, former- 
ly president and general manager of 
the Rochester Herald, is owner and 
publisher. John E. Roger, also former- 
ly of the Herald, is editor. 


The Tarrytown Daily News, Inc., is 
the successor of the firm of Van Tassel 
& Odel, publishers of the Tarrytown 
Daily News. There is no change in 
the organization. 


The Whitehall Evening Times has 
started publication as an Associated 
Press member, with E. F. Roche as 
publisher. 

Howard Davis, business manager of 
the New York Herald Tribune, Mrs. 
Davis and their daughter, Helen, have 
sailed for Europe. Mr. Davis plans to 
give considerable attention to the 
Paris Herald, European edition of the 
Herald Tribune and to visit his paper’s 
bureaus abroad. 

Five Mergenthaler linotype machines 
were recently installed by the E. R. 
Andrews Printing Company, Rochester. 

Herbert Bayard Swope, executive 
editor of the New York World, ad- 
vised World reporters in a notice bear- 
ing his signature that “the word ‘sen- 
sational’ has been used occasionally 
in the World. That is a word so open 
to misunderstanding that it is best 
avoided. I certainly do not like it in 
the World, and least of all do I like 
it used to characterize material in the 
World.” 

The following New York newspaper- 
men left for St. Donat, Chalet, Lac 
Archambault, Quebec, Canada, May 22, 
for two weeks of trout fishing: Rob- 
ert B. Peck, Denis T. Lynch, Dwight 
S. Perrin and Clare Briggs, of the 
New York Herald Tribune; Freder- 
ick B. Edwards and Herbert Westen, 
of the New York American; and Fred- 
eric F. Van de Water, formerly of the 
New York Herald Tribune and now 
with the Curtis Publishing Company. 


North Carolina. 

Todd H. Caldwell is editor of the 
Sanford Journal Weekly which recent- 
ly made its initial appearance. 

J. A. Osborne who sold the Wash- 
ington News to W. D. W. Bishop of 
Connecticut about a year ago has 
taken over the Kinston News. 

The Raleigh News and Observer, 
which has been in existence many 
years, has been granted a certificate 
of incorporation to edit a paper and to 
do a general printing business. Jo- 
sephus Daniels, secretary of the navy 
during the Wilson administration, is 
editor and publisher. The authorized 
capital is $100,000, with $23,000 sub- 
scribed by Josephus Daniels, Mrs. Ad- 
die Worth Bagley Daniels, and Joseph- 
us Daniels, Jr., all of Raleigh. 

T. J. Westmoreland is publisher of 
the Mount Airy Star, new weekly. 
Mr. Westmoreland was former owner 
and publisher of the Thomasville 
Times. 


North Dakota. 

The Fargo Forum carried 17 full 
pages for the Herbst department store 
of Fargo, May 12, in connection with 
its formal opening. 


Ohio. 

Forrest Richmond, publisher of the 
Toronto Tribune, has announced his 
candidacy for representative to the 
General Assembly from Jefferson Coun- 
ty. He is also trustee of the Ohio 
Good Roads Federation. 

The Times-Recorder, Zanesville, has 
installed ten new linotypes. 

W. S. Campbell, manager of classi- 
fied advertising, Toledo Blade, is now 
general manager of the Home News 
Publishing Company, Chicago, operat- 
ing 50 weekly newspapers in the Mid- 
west. Mr. Campbell, who will have 
charge of the advertising, was former- 
ly classified manager of the Newark 
Star-Eagle and Detroit Journal. * 
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An automobile trip to Cincinnati 
and a banquet were the awards given 
16 branch managers, district managers 
and carriers of the Dayton Evening 
Herald and Dayton Journal who were 
leaders in a contest for new business 
during the month of April. 


Oklahoma. 

Eugene Lorton, publisher of the 
Tulsa World, and Mrs. Lorton, have 
returned from a six-months’ around- 
the-world tour. 

E. O. O’Bleness is the editor of Try- 
on Lincoln County Leader which re- 
cently started publication. 

The McAlister News-Capital is now 
issuing a Sunday edition and uses the 
Saturday night Associated Press re- 
port. D. R. Calonkey is the editor. 


Oregon. 
Marshall N. Dana, associate editor 
of the Portland Oregon Journal, was 
invited to deliver the graduation ad- 


‘dress at Albany College, June 15. 


Pennsylvania. 

Three automobiles are the chief 
prizes in a subscription contest being 
conducted by the Monongahela Daily 
Republican. 

J. Henry Gibson, assistant post- 
master at. Conneautville, has resigned 
to become managing editor of the 
Courier. ‘ 

L. H. Blakely of North Gerard, has 
purchased the plant and equipment of 
the Oakfield (N. Y.) Independent. 

Philip Randolph, editor of the Mes- 
senger Magazine, publication issued 
in the interests of the Colored Race, 
gave an address at the opening of the 
Sesqui-Centennial celebration at Phila- 
delphia. 


Rhode Island. 

The Newport Daily News on May 4 

observed its eightieth birthday. It is 

under the management of Col. Hanae 
A. Sherman. 


f 


South Dakota. 

The Huron Publishing Compal 
which. publishes the Daily Huronite, 
was recently incorporated with $200,- 
000 capital. The incorporators are 
Charles H. J. Mitchell, G. F. McCannon 
and Robert D. Lusk, representing the 
syndicate which acquired the Huronite. 


; 
Tennessee. 


Paul Block, owner of the Newark 
Star-Hagle, Memphis News Scimitar 
and other newspapers, has purchased 
Overlook Farm, country estate sit- 
uated between Port Chester and Whit 
Plains, N. Y. 

Hammond Fowler, editor of the 
Rockwood Times, recently was awar 
ed $500 in gold and a silver bowl, he 
having won the state championship in 
the “Know Tennessee” oratorical con- 
test, launched by the Nashville Bann 
with the Knoxville Sentinel, Bristol 
Herald-Courier, Jackson Sun, and 
Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle cooperating. 


Texas. 

When the Fort Worth Press 4a 
nounced that it would not publish a 
special edition to celebrate the oc 
casion of the completion of its new 
plant, about 24 advertisers sent 80 
inches of copy to the Press, May 10 
with a letter stating they had been 
“‘self-solicited.” Bert Barber, loca 
copy writer, acted as spokesman fol 
the advertisers in presenting the copy. 
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ter Hamilton is business manager 
of the Press and I. W. Brown is adver- 
tising manager. 

A. Garland Adair, editor of the 
Mexia Daily News, was recently elected 
president of the Mexia Rotary Club. 

The Alamo Paper Stock Company, 
San Antonio, recently had a loss of 
about $30,000 when a building used 
by the company as a warehouse was 
swept by fire. One portion of the 
building contained 1,500,000 pounds of 
paper and was saved, being separated 
from the flames by a fire wall. 

The Denton Record-Chronicle was 
recently elected to active membership 
in the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

Plans are under way for a ten-story 
annex to the Houston Chronicle build- 


ing, with a tower to surmount the 
building. Two new subsidiary corpora- 
tions of the Chronicle have been 


chartered. One is the Chronicle Realty 
Company and the other the Chronicle 
Building Company. These companies 
were organized to acquire real estate 
and buildings in connection with the 
newspaper’s activities. 


} Utah. 

H. E. Gibson, business manager of 
the Ogden Standard-Examiner, and 
Mrs. Gibson are the parents of a son. 


Virginia 

The Richmond News-Leader has 
started a state-wide campaign for 
funds to erect a monument to Lieut.- 
Comm. R. E. Byrd who recently flew 
over the North Pole in an airplane. 
Lieut.-Commander Byrd is a brother of 
Gov. H. F. Byrd of Winchester, owner 
and publisher of the Harrisonburg 
News-Record and Winchester Star. 
The News-Leader opened the campaign 
With a subscription of $1,000. 

Capt. Charles L. Weymouth, editor 
of the Hanover Herald-Progress, pub- 
lished at Ashland, gave a banquet, 
May 22, for the 30 correspondents of 
ais paper. 


Washington. 

Pauline Suing Bloom has purchased 
he Spokane Woman, local tabloid 
weekly newspaper. She will be as- 
sisted by her son, Edward J.. a mem- 
yer of the editorial staff of the New 
York Herald Tribune for two years. 
ilizabeth Jane Haring, formerly with 
he Spokane Press, is associate editor; 
“Mary Pentland Sutton, who formerly 
ywhed her own agency in Denver, is 
idvertising manager; Frances Gerry, 
ormerly with the Western Newspaper 
\ssociation, is in charge of circulation. 
firs. Bloom was formerly assistant 
ditor of the South Brooklyn New 
fork Home Talk and member of the 
nagazine staff of the Brooklyn Daily 
lagle under F. W. Applegate. 

The 1926 edition of “Market Facts 
bout the Spokane Country” has been 
sSued by the national advertising bu- 
eau of the Spokane Spokesman-Re- 
iew and Spokane Daily Chronicle. 


‘Yom J. Turner is manager of the 
‘ureau. 


West Virginia. 
The Huntington Herald-Dispatch re- 
ently installed eight Mergenthaler 
‘notypes. 


Wisconsin. 
_The Racine Times-Call is to have a 
50,000 addition to its present plant 


and also considerable new equipment. 
This new addition, which is the first 
unit of a five-story structure, is ex- 
pected to be ready for occupancy by 
September 15. 


Wyoming. 

L. J. Duhig has sold his interest in 
the Thermopolis Record to his son, 
A. L. Duhig. Mr. Duhig, Sr., had been 
in the newspaper business in Ther- 
mopolis since the town was first 
started. 

Lester G. Baker of the Rock Springs 
Rocket and Kemmerer Gazette was re- 
cently in an automobile accident but 
escaped without injury. 
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Publisher Generous with City 


_G. A. Buder, attorney and publisher 
of the St. Louis Times, recently pre- 
sented the city of St. Louis with two 
lots, his fourth gift of ground to the 
city. Mr. Buder’s first gift was Susan 
R. Buder Memorial Square, at Califor- 
nia avenue and Hickory street, named 
for his mother, who was born 79 years 
ago and died in 1909. His next gift 
was a lot on Hickory street, west of 
the square, for tennis courts and then 
he donated a lot at the southwest cor- 
her of Ewing and Hickory as the site 
of a community house. The fourth 
gift provides for the enlargement of 
the site for the community house. 
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A brand newHOTEL SHERMAN 


Welcomes the Press of the United States 


MN 
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CHICAGO’S MOST CENTRAL HOTEL 


The New HOTEL SHERMAN, in addition to its already famous 
features—the internationally known COLLEGE INN, the BAL 
TABARIN, and the CELTIC GRILL, offers a large number of 
innovations for the comfort and entertainment of its guests. The 
OLD TOWN COFFEE ROOM, a GRAND BALL ROOM seating 
2,000, a huge EXPOSITION HALL and scores of others. Seventeen 
high speed elevators, new entrances, a special floor for women, ete. 
1,700 ROOMS, EACH WITH’ BATH, 75% AT MOST MODERATE 


RATES. 


NO WAITING FOR ROOM ASSIGNMENTS 


Today the Largest Hotel in the World Outside New York 


New Hotel Sherman 


JOSEPH BYFIBNLD, President 
FRANK W. BERING, Vice-President and Managing Director 


Randolph—Clark —Lake—LaSalle Streets, Chicago 
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Safety at Grade Crossings 


We are entering upon the time of year 
when greater use is made of the public high- 
ways than at any other season. Highway 
traffic over railway grade crossings is at a 
peak during the summer months. It is there- 
fore especially timely to eall attention to 
the tragic results of being careless in cross- 
ing railway tracks. 


The railroads are safer to work for and 
to ride on than they used to be. With more 
employes and more passengers, there are 
fewer accidents to employes and passengers. 
But accidents at grade crossings are increas- 
ing instead of decreasing. More persons 
were killed in grade-crossing accidents in 
1925 than in any other year but one on 
record. 


Grade-crossing accidents in 1925 resulted 
in the loss of 2,206 lives and the injury of 
6,555 persons, an average of one person 
killed or injured every hour of the year. 


The tragedy of such a record is that 
caution could have prevented every one of 
those accidents. The careful person is safe 
at any railway grade crossing, but to the 
careless person every crossing is dangerous. 
Safety or danger does not le in the crossing ; 
it lies in the person using it. 


It is particularly difficult for the rail- 
roads to cope with the problem of safety at 
grade crossings. Their employes are con- 
stantly on the alert to prevent accidents, 
but the nation’s business must be moved 
without delay, and railway trains cannot be 
stopped at every grade crossing without 
strangling the commerce of the country. 
Since the railroads are under the necessity 
of operating their trains over nearly a quar- 
ter of a million highway crossings—almost 


one for every mile of line—it is obvious that 
the final responsibility for safety at such 
places must rest upon those who eross the 
tracks. 


Four out of every five accidents at grade 
crossings involve automobiles. The automo- 
bile ought to be an agency for safety at 
crossings. It ean be controlled by a careful 
driver much better, for example, than a 
spirited horse can be controlled. But in the 
hands of an indifferent driver the automo- 
bile is an agency of destruction instead of 
an agency of safety—at grade crossings as 
elsewhere. 


Every year the railroads carry on during 
the summer months a campaign for eareful- 
ness at crossings. Their 1926 campaign 
begins today. It should have the fullest 
possible measure of public support. Indi- 
viduals and organizations can be of great 
help both by stirring up public opinion and 
by setting an example of carefulness. Much 
good work is being done by teaching habits 
of safety in the schools and among civie and 
community organizations. The press has 
given its powerful support. For all such 
co-operation the railroads are extremely 
grateful. 


The Illinois Central System appeals to 
its patrons, employes and friends to co- 
operate in this campaign. The toll of life, 
health and property which carelessness 
collects from the American people at grade 
crossings is great, and the effort spent on 
the practice of caution is a wise investment. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions 
are invited. 
C. H. MARKHAM, 
President, Illinois Central System 
CHICAGO, June 1, 1926. 
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- ONE PAPER IN A TOWN 
NOT GOOD FOR A CITY, 
SAYS ILLINOIS EDITOR 


(There are always two sides to 
every question, and while some of the 


many reasons for consolidation of 
newspapers have been presented in 
the United States Publisher in the 


past there has hitherto been no men- 
tion of the possibility of circumstances 
arising in which competing papers 
would be better for a city. On this 
account the following from City Editor 
Phillips, of the Herald, Mt. Vernon, 
Ill., is of decided interest.) 

I am at present, the editor of one 
of two papers in a regulation sized 
Southern Illinois city. I have pre- 
viously written to the United States 
Publisher in regard to my feelings 
toward the existence of two papers 
(daily) in a city the size of the one 
in which I live, 15,000. Perhaps I am 
prejudiced, nevertheless I firmly be- 
lieve that this city, or any other the 
size of this, is better off with two 
daily papers. 

Many newspapermen 


urged that 


cities the size of this and _ others 


throughout this section need but one 
daily paper, and they state that the 
city itself is better off, and the mer- 
chants save money. 


How? How do the merchants save 
money when there is absolutely no 
competition? A merchant told me 


only yesterday that when this city 
had but one paper he was charged 
outrageous prices for his advertising, 
and he, for one, hoped that as long 
as he remained in business, there 
would be two papers here, as there 


are now. 


And he is a consistent advertiser, 
in both papers, and needless to say, 
his is the leading business in his par- 
ticular line. 


I have at hand a list of cities over 
Illinois that support but one paper. 
As I glance over the list, I notice the 
daily papers which I consign to my 
waste paper basket, because I have 
at one time or another read them, and 
formed my opinion of them. And 
these papers are 90 per cent, the 
“only daily” in the particular town. 
It would be unfair to name them, but 
I could name a dozen prominent pa- 
pers, “only dailies’ of the cities, that 
are the poorest class of a newspaper, 
less news, less ads, less features and 
absolutely less pages. 


I cannot understand myself, why 
this should be as it is but it is. On 
second thought, I see one _ reason. 
They have no competition. They do 
not have to keep up with the last min- 
ute news. They do not have to keep 
the best of features. And with this 
saving of overhead expense, they do 
not have to go after the ads and give 
the merchants their actual value on 
the set up of the same. 


That, I believe, is at least one good 
argument for competition. 


The papers on our exchange list 
which I read are those from the cities 
where there are two wide awake pa- 
pers, each striving to beat the other 
out on news and features, and each 
producing the best that is in them— 
and boosting the city and the mer- 
in order to 
boost their individual paper. 


‘best features, 


These are the papers which have 
the latest wire flashes in them, the 
and the things which 
go to make a paper a family paper— 
one for every member of the family. 

Perhaps, as I said to begin, I am 
slightly prejudiced. The paper with 
which I am connected is a young one, 
but growing. We are bucking a paper 
which, but a few years ago, became a 
result of a consolidation. This paper 
now has 50 years of experience and 
standing behind it. We have five. But 
we are continually gaining the good 
will of the public, and cf the advertis- 
ing merchants, who are beginning to 
realize the advisability of two papers, 
and who feel it their duty to support 
the same as much for their benefit as 
for ours. A newspaper cannot run on 
a charity proposition—it must be sold 
to the reading public for its face value, 
and the public demands value re- 
ceived—when it can get it. And it 
cannot get it, if there is no other pa- 
per at hand to which it can turn. 


Not far away from here is a town 
in which there is published a daily 
and a weekly. The weekly has the 
daily literally “backed off the map” 
for a newsy, clean looking, readable 
paper. Should that be? Not hardly. 
Suppose that weekly should turn 
daily. What a change one would like- 
ly see in the first daily. 


I could write more and more on this 
subject, if I thought it would be of 
any use. The successful papers, or 
the ones which have a territory to 
themselves, are, in my opinion, favor- 


4] 


able to the preaching that one paper 
is sufficient for the ordinary city of 
15,000 to 20,000. 


Perhaps so, but I can’t see it. 


Papers Aid in Safety Campaign. 

Grade-crossing accidents in 1925 
resulted in the loss of 2,206 lives and 
the injury of 6,555 persons, an average 
of one person killed or injured every 
hour of the year, according to C. H. 
Markham, president of the Illinois 
Central System, in his current state- 
ment to the public. The tragedy of 
such a record is that caution could 
have prevented every one of those ac- 
cidents. 

Since the railroads are under the 
necessity of operating their trains 
over nearly a quarter of a million 
highway crossings—almost one for 
every mile of line it is obvious that 
the final responsibility for safety at 
such places must rest upon those who 
cross the tracks, Mr. Markham points 
out. 


Therefore, every year during the 
Summer months, when travel on the 
highways is at its height, a campaign 
is carried on to further the prevention 
of accidents at grade crossings. 
Through the co-operation of newspa- 
pers, schools and civic and community 
organizations, much good work has 
been accomplished in bringing the sub- 
ject of safety before the public. 

Safety or danger does not lie in the 
crossing; it lies in the person using 
the crossing, Mr. Markham concludes. 
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P \HERE are so many 
good golf courses, pic- 


nic grounds and recreation 
E-aces on the Traction 
lines, that this railroad 
could almost be re-named 
the “Vacation System.” 


Vacationists in ever in- 
creasing number take the 
Traction for their summer 
trips. 


Trains are handy, and 
there’s no smoke, cinders, 
tire trouble nor stalled 
motors to mar the journey. 


aa System 
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CIRCULATION MANAGER 


MUST STAND ALONE THO 
PART OF ORGANIZATION 


(This address on “A Circulation 
Manager’s Relations” was given by J. 
Omansky, circulation manager of the 
Cleveland Times, at a recent meeting 
of the Ohio Circulation Managers As- 
sociation at Columbus. That the ad- 
dress was well received by the mem- 
bers is apparent in the fact that they 
ordered it printed and distributed to 
all the publishers in the State of 
Ohio.) 

A circulation manager’s. relations 
with the publisher are of paramount 
importance because if they are not 
right, I don’t see how the best results 
can be obtained. 

What do I mean by right? ° Let’s 
first examine a publisher’s duties to- 
wards his circulation manager. 


He must be considered and treated 
as a necessary part of the paper— 
just as necessary as the editorial—or, 
to use a simile that I heard years ago 
on the Cincinnati Post—circulation 
is the left leg, while editorial is the 
right leg of a paper. Any other atti- 
tude inevitably spells failure, yet it 
is astonishing how many publishers 
there are who still consider circula- 
tion managers necessary evils; who 
seem to be afraid to get their hands 
soiled with circulation problems; who 
make no apparent effort to understand 
them and who are often out of sym- 
pathy with, a circulation manager’s 
aims. 

Then, there is the publisher who 
gives his circulation manager a free 
hand and takes no interest in how he 
gets results, just so he gets them. 


Neither of these attitudes is con- 
ducive to the best results, as we well 
know. The publisher we can do our 
best for is the one who either knows 
circulation well or is willing to learn. 


Whether it’s good for the business 
or not—the fact remains that most 
publishers came up through either the 
editorial or advertising departments 
and our relations with them have to 
be regulated accordingly. What should 
they be? 

First—A circulation manager should 
so conduct himself that he will com- 
mand the respect of his publisher. If 
he be green in circulation work, he 
should be educated in it in a broad 
way—the importance of service, dis- 
tribution, tangible and intangible pro- 
motion explained clearly, patiently, 
and without any superciliousness. 

I know that we often get the dumb- 
est suggestions from publishers, but if 
we educate them, these suggestions 
saner and more practical. 

The education of a publisher not 
versed in circulation ‘is one of the 
most important jobs we have. His 
advice can be of incalculable value 
when he knows our problems, because 
he has more time to think and plan 
and because we are often too close to 
our jobs to see far enough ahead. 

Talk to your publisher as often as 
you can about what you are doing. 
Let him read reports of circulation 
conventions, give him as thorough a 
training in the theory of maintaining 
and promoting circulation as his time 
and yours permits. And, in doing 


that, you will also be educating your- 
selves, for nothing helps so much to 
understand fully an idea or a plan as 
its articulation. 

That’s one great trouble with cir- 
culators generally—they are not ar- 
ticulate—and as a consequence, they 
often go through life misunderstood 
and unappreciated. 

On big papers and on many small 
ones, a circulator has only the busi- 
ness manager to deal with. In that 
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J. OMANSKY 
Circulation Manager, Times 
Cleveland, Ohio 


case, what I have just said applies to 
the business manager in the same 
way. If a circulation manager’s deal- 
ings are with both the publisher and 
the business manager, the latter 
should know everything that is said 
to the publisher. Any memorandum 
sent to the publisher should have a 
copy for the business manager so that 
friction and the formation of cliques 
may be avoided. 


Right there, let me digress a mo- 
ment from my main theme and take 
a whack at institutional politics. Keep 
out of them—don’t be somebody’s man 
—be loyal to your immediate superior 
and to no one else. Play your game 
alone and so well that no one will 
dare call you his own or suspect you 
of disloyalty. There is a dangerous 
tendency in many offices to ganging. 
This is especially true in chain or- 
ganizations—which by the way is their 
chief weakness. The tendency to 
form cliques—to play ‘politics—spells 
ultimate disaster. Able men depend 
on ability and their own personality 
to succeed. “thes 

With our immediate superiors dis- 
posed of, we come to the man. with 
whom you should be the closest and 
yet be the most independent of. I 
mean the editor. Work with him— 
give him a square deal by circulating 
his paper thoroughly, by giving effi- 
cient service, by introducing the pa- 
per to non-readers over and _ over 
again—but demand from him a square 


deal in the form of the best news: 
paper the publisher enables -him to 
print. If you do your share the cir- 


culation of the paper depends upon 
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the work of the editor. Since most 
editors are incompetent, working with 
them is probably the hardest task cir- 
culators have. Editors are my pet 
aversion, anyway. 

A circulator should be an editor’s 
reporter and critic—but not his wet 
nurse. Tell the editor how readers 
respond to his paper—whether they 
like certain features or not—why cir- 
culation drops—approve or disap- 


prove of parts of the paper or the — 


whole of it—but don’t suggest, because 
that’s where he will have you. 

If your paper loses circulation and 
you know it’s the paper’s fault, find 
out why and tell the editor—but don’t 
tell him what to do. If you knew, 
you would have his job, too. What 
if he does say that you are not a con- 
structive critic? Well, why should 
you be? 

You can report the facts to him as 
you get them from readers, since you 
are the contact between the readers 
and the’ editor—and if he doesn’t 
know how to remedy conditions or 
make “necessary improvements, he 
should not ask you for constructive 


criticism. I repeat—that’s his job, 
not yours. 
Circulators get themselves’. into 


many messes because they forget that 
their job is to promote and maintain 
circulation, not to edit the paper. 
Just as soon as you start doing that, 
you will be held responsible for a loss 
in circulation, when the fault may not 
be yours and you will be embarrassed 
in fixing the blame, if the fault is the 
editor’s. 

I'am not referring, of course, to the 
running of contests, and to advertising 
features, departments, and the paper 
generally. In this work, co-operate 
closely with the editor and do nothing 
that does not meet with his approval. 
You should, of course, have the final 
say on how a feature or contest is to 
be exploited, if your department is to 
pay the bills. 

Another thing, be independent of 
the editorial department as a whole. 
Don’t go to the sports editor or dra- 
matic critic for passes. If you must 
have them, get them yourself. Don’t 
put yourself under obligation to any- 
one upstairs because you never know 
when you may have to speak plainly 
about the product you are getting and 
you might be embarrassed. Make your 
own contacts at the police station so. 


you won’t have to ask the police re- 


porter to kill your traffic tickets or 
get your hustlers out of trouble. 


In short, let your editorial depart- 


ment relations be friendly, but critical, 
co-operative, yet independent. 


The advertising manager standsina_ 


peculiar position in the newspaper 
business. He brings in the money. 
that keeps the sheet going and yet, 
he is actually selling a by-product. As 
I said in the beginning, editorial is 
the right leg, circulation the left leg 
of a paper. 
what’s advertising—the tail? Maybe 
that’s why so many publishers con- 
tinually chase it. 


What should be our relations with 
the advertising manager? One of 
helpfulness, of course. And here it is 
one-sided. lLet’s get one thing settled, 
first. Advertising sells very few pa- 
pers. J have seen lines of persons 
standing in front of newspaper offices, 
eagerly waiting for the Want Ads. I 
know many women read the ads first, 


To carry out the simile, 
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but the greater majority of the readers 
buy papers for anything but advertis- 
ing. It’s an intrusion on the reader 
and nothing else. Don’t believe the 
bunk advertising men hand you about 
advertising being news—it isn’t, and 
never will be. We are not selling ad- 
vertising papers, we are selling news 
newspapers and when advertising is 
permitted to crowd out news, when- 
ever publicity gets in disguised as 
news, whenever news stories are sup- 
pressed to please advertisers, when- 
ever advertising dominates a paper, 
raise hell about it. If you don’t, youll 
get hell when circulation goes down. 
Let us always bear in mind that we 
are selling reading matter—news and 
features—and let us insist that the 
contracts we make with readers take 
precedence over the contracts the ad- 
vertising managers make with ‘adver- 
tisers. 

We can help the advertising man- 
ager best by getting for him the most 
circulation from persons with money 
enough to buy advertised goods. We can 
help. him by analyzing the circulation 
minutely, according to districts, towns, 
classes of population, neighborhoods, 
and the like. This sort of analysis is 
legitimate circulation work and should 
be done periodically and efficiently. 
Mere figures, unless they are over- 
whelmingly: large, are hard to sell. 
Get the guts out of your circulation 
and your advertising manager will be 
able to sell it better. After all, cir- 
culation that cannot be sold is of 
little value: 

Don’t be bunked by the advertising 
manager, but give him all the assist- 


-ance your resources permit. 


I don’t have to talk much about 
relations between competitors, be- 
ecatise one of the objects of this and 
other circulation manager’s organiza- 
tions is to make the relations between 
competitors more cordial and mutual- 
ly beneficial. Competition is health- 
ful and helps make our jobs more in- 
teresting, but it can be made costly, 
useless, and mighty unpleasant. 


Due largely to such gatherings as 
this, thugism and black jack methods 
of circulating have, in most parts of 
the country, disappeared. In Ohio, I 
haven’t heard of a juicy street battle 
in three years. After you break bread 
with a man at a convention it is 
pretty hard to go back home and 
break his head. 


I don’t believe in iron-clad agree- 
ments. They are unnecessary but 
there should be an understanding re- 
garding rates, edition schedules, ete. 
In Utopia, newspapers will probably 
have joint delivery. Now, however, 
we can. only dream about it. There 
should be frequent informal meetings 
between circulators in their own cities, 
at which mutual problems can be dis- 
cussed and ironed out. 


There is a code of ethics gradually 
being built in our business which 
would take too much time to go into 
here. Some day, the International 
Circulation Managers’ Association will 
tackle the subject and handle it as it 
should be handled. In dealing with 
competitors, good business and com- 
mon decency should be our guides— 
and when they are not, we lose. 


I have few illusions left about this 
business.’ At one time I thought the 
paper I was selling was helping to 
make the world safe for democracy. 
Now I am working on a paper that is 


helping to make the town safe for the 
Chamber of Commerce—and so _ it 
goes. But there is one belief I shall 
probably always have, and that is that 
the young men I have helped bring 
along in this business make my work 
all worth while. Circulation work 
offers a marvelous opportunity to take 
boys in their formative years, young 
men in their adolescence, and mold 
them almost at will. 

Watch your boys carefully. Treat 
them humanly, if for no other reason 
than that it’s profitable. I have never 
known a newspaper to gain by making 
boys eat papers or keeping them out 
late, or permitting them to be abused 
by tough street men, or doing any of 
the other things our uplifting friends 
rightly object to. It just doesn’t pay. 
Every circulator here knows scores of 
young men who owe him much and 
every circulator takes more satisfac- 
tion in that than in any other part of 
his work. 

Give your assistants all you can of 
yourself—give them all the opportu- 
nity they want, and you will always 
have the right men for the right jobs. 
Don’t be the only circulator in your 
department, but have one or two men 
who can take your place. 


One of the ablest circulators I ever 
knew retarded his own progress be- 
cause he failed to train back-stops. 
Even in the smallest department, it is 
possible to have someone in back of 
someone else. You owe that to your 
men, to yourself, and to your paper. 


There are other departments, such 
as the press and stereotyping with 
which circulators have close relations; 
so I’ll lump them together for brevity. 
The circulation manager should regu- 
late the press time of the various edi- 
tions and control the starting and 
stopping of the machines. If there 
is still an editor who runs frantically 
downstairs and stops the presses to 
chip out a comma, someone ought to 
drop a plate on him. 


Pressmen are usually temperament- 
al and a little diplomacy will get you 
regular press starts, full rolls on fast 
editions, accurate 50’s and a minimum 
of waste. 


Finally, we have the public which 
is king. This is true more in the cir- 
culation department than in any other 
business I know, because circulators 
have to bear the brunt of the kick- 
back to the paper’s policy. Most. pa- 
pers now-a-days succeed in saying 
nothing and making few people mad. 
But all papers, sometimes make. mis- 
takes, editorially, and there are still 
a few that take themselves seriously. 
Circulators must, therefore, soothe the 
irate readers who object to what the 
editor says and what he doesn’t say; 
and hold them as subscribers when 
they go on the mad. 


I won’t take the time to talk about 
service because we all know that it 
must be as nearly perfect as money 
and brains can make it. 


The Circulation Manager is in a 
unique position in a newspaper. 
He! is the distributor and salesman, 
maintainer and promotor and his re- 
lations with his publisher, business 
manager, editor, advertising manager, 
must at all times be firm, independent, 
and of course, courteous. A circula- 
tion manager must stand alone and 
yet be a part of the organization. In 
that way can he serve best, for only 
geniuses can walk by themselves. 
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There is a technic in working in an 
organization that we must all acquire 
to get along comfortably, without 
sinking our individuality. Do that and 
you will make your work as pleasant 
and profitable as any I know. 


COL. T. O. WALKER 
Reporter, Star-Telegram 
Fort Worth, Texas 


“Uncle Timothy’ Walker, as he is 
affectionately called by his co-workers 
on the Star-Telegram and Record- 
Telegram, regularly makes his market 
run in spite of his eighty-five years. 
He also covers the stock yards and 
writes three extensive interpretative 
articles a day on live stock move- 
ments. He uses a double keyboard 
typewriter with speed. 

For twenty years he published his 
own paper, the Bloomfield (Iowa) 
Democrat. Later he worked on daily 
papers at Des Moines and Burlington, 
Ia., and also on newspapers at Mar- 
shalltown and Eldora. For twenty- 
one years he was reading clerk at 
lowa State Democratic conventions. 


C. King Woodbridge, president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, is back from a tour of Eng- 
land and France in the interest of the 
association. 


McClure’s Magazine is now appear- 
ing under Hearst ownership, Arthur 
McKeogh, former newspaperman, is 
editor. 


ENGRAVING 


For All Printing Purposes 


Designing and Retouching 


Halftones and Line Engrav- 
ings to print in one or more 
colors. 


Terre Haute Engraving Co. 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
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WISCONSIN WEEKLY HAS 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 
FOR TOWN’S MERCHANTS 


What is the greatest word in the 
English language today? It is a small 
word of but seven letter—SERVICE 
—according to R. Forest McConnell, 
advertising director of the Sparta 
(Wis.) Herald. 

The world today demands service 
and is willing to pay a reasonable 
price for it. Manufacturers today 
stress the service their products will 
render rather than the products them- 
selves. Progressive retail establish- 
ments today are emphasizing the serv- 
ice they render their customers. And 
the newspaper should be no exception. 
At least J. W. Spradling and Bruce R. 
McCoy, publishers of the Sparta 
(Wis.) Herald, are sold on the idea 
of service. 

March ist the Advertising Service 
Department of the Sparta Herald, 
which is a weekly newspaper, was 
inaugurated. The new Advertising 
Service Department is more than an 
advertising department—it is a serv- 
ice department for merchants. 

R. Forest McConnell, then engaged 
as managing editor of the Wabasha 
County Leader, Lake City, Minnesota, 
a trained advertising specialist, was 
secured to head the new department. 

Some idea of the extent of the serv- 
ices rendered by the Advertising Serv- 
ice Department may be obtained from 
the following brief outline: 

(1) Analyzation of the 
and Monroe County market. 

(2) Development of greater co 
operation between national adver- 
tisers and local dealers. 

(3) Analyzation of the circula- 
tion of the Sparta Herald so that 
the advertiser may know what can 
be expected in the way of returns. 

(4) Assistance in preparing ad- 


Sparta 


vertising copy and the selection of 
illustrative material. ' 
(5) A complete advertising illus- 


service—one of the most 
eee = 


tration 


——— 


BRUCE R. McCOY 
Co-Publisher, Herald 
Sparta, Wisconsin 


comprehensive services offered to- 
day—placed at the disposal of the 
advertiser. 

(6) Checking of advertising re- 
sults so that the advertiser may 
know what form of advertising is 
paying him best. 

(7) Assistance in the preparation 
of newspaper or direct advertising 
campaigns, or a combination of 
both. 

(8) Complete direct advertising 
service from the preparation of copy 
to the mailing of the matter to 
selected lists. 

(9) Special market investigation 
for manufacturers wishing to do 


- business in the Sparta territory at 


a nominal charge. 

(10) Community advertising and 
publicity service: the promotion of 
any project that will advertise 
Sparta and bring about trade exten- 
sion. 

(11) Monthly letters on merchan- 
dising mailed to all merchants with- 
in the territory. 


R. FOREST McCONNELL 
Director, Advertising Service 
Herald, Sparta, Wisconsin 


(12) Maintenance of files of trade 
journals for the use of any mer- 
chant wishing to avail himself of 
them. 

(13) Organization and direction 
of co-operative sales campaigns, in- 
cluding newspaper and direct adver- 
tising and uniform window dis- 
plays. 

(14) Co-operation with merchant 
on any special advertising or mar- 
keting problem. 


Although the Advertising Service 
Department of the Sparta Herald has 
been in operation less than three 
months a good share of this program 
has been put under way, while the 
balance of it is being worked out as 
rapidly as possible. Other new fea- 
tures will be added from time to time 
as the department grows. ( 

The analyzation of the Sparta and 
Monroe County market is now well 
under way and a complete prelim- 
inary survey will be available soon. 

The Advertising Service Depart- 
ment has already been instrumental 
in bringing about greater co-operation 
between national advertisers and local 
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J. W. SPRADLING 
Co-Publisher, Herald 
Sparta, Wisconsin 


dealers to the mutual advantage of 
both. Co-operative advertising cam- 
paigns are now being planned through 
the department. 

Since the establishment of the de- 
partment an analyzed circulation 
statement has been prepared and it 
is now available to all present and 
prospective advertisers. This analyz- 
ed circulation statement has been 
made a part of a four-page illustrated 
letterhead. Sparta Herald advertisers 
now know just where there advertise- 
ments are going and can plan their 
advertisements more effectively. 

Every day the department is called 
upon by some merchant to assist in 
the preparation of advertising copy 
and the selection of illustrative ma- 
terial. This is one of the most used 
features of the Advertising Service 
Department. Some merchants are 
not effective ad writers and this servy- 
ice tends to build up the advertising ~ 
lineage of the Sparta Herald. Mer-. 
chants who did not advertise before, — 
are becoming more frequent users of 
space and merchants who used a limit- 


ed amount of space are now using © 


more space. 

The Advertising Service Depart- 
ment has already assisted merchants 
in the preparation of advertising cam- 
paigns. In some instances merchants 
are provided with special window 
trims for the promotion of sales. 

Each month the Advertising Serv- 
ice Department prepares and mails 
to every prospective advertiser in 
Sparta a letter on merchandising, fea- 
turing the part newspaper advertising 
plays in selling goods. 


At the present time the Advertising 
Service Department is providing files 
of a representative number of trade 
journals for the free use of all mer- 
chants. Trade journals featuring sec- 
tions containing good advertising sug- 
gestions are secured. 


In April a co-operative sales cam- 
paign was launched under the direc- 
tion of the department and under the 
name of FRIEND MAKING SALES 
DAYS. The plan was called the 


‘SPARTA HERALD FRIEND MAK- | 
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ing PLAN. The idea is not a new one 
but the program was put over in a 
more elaborate way than is usually 
the case with community sales efforts. 

The week before the sale a full 
page advertisement appeared in the 
Sparta Herald. This page announced 
the dates of the approaching sales 
days and contained: the list of the 
merchants participating. The same 
copy, but in smaller space, appeared 
in six other newspapers outside of 
Sparta, but within the possible trade 
area of Sparta. 

Two days before the dates of the 
sales days a SPECIAL FRIEND MAK- 
ING EDITION of the Sparta Herald 


was issued. This edition contained 
sixteen pages, ten pages of which 
were devoted entirely to special 


Friend Making Sales Days advertis- 
ing. 

To make the advertising still more 
effective every merchant participat- 
ing in the event was provided with a 
uniform set of window trim and 
plenty of special price tickets. 

The Advertising Service Depart- 
ment of the Sparta Herald is improv- 
ing its service to the merchants in its 
-field. The merchants appreciate this 
service and say that it is just the 

sort of service they have been want- 

ing. They show their appreciation 
substantially by their use of increased 
advertising space in the Sparta 
Herald. 


Po.trait of Dean Walter Williams 


This portrait of Dean Walter Wil- 

liams, painted by Charles F. Galt of 
St. Louis, was presented to the School 
of Journalism at Missouri University 
by its Journalism alumni students 
and members of the senior class. The 
unveiling took place May 13, during 
the Seventeenth Annual Journalism 
Week, held in Columbia, Mo. 
_ Rex B. Magee, Jackson, Miss., pres- 
ident of the School of Journalism 
Alumni Association gave the address 
of presentation, while E. Lansing 
Ray, president of the Globe-Democrat, 
St. Louis, and Stratton D. Brooks, 
president of the University, accepted 
the gift in behalf of the school. Mr. 
Ray is chairman of the Executive 
Board of the University. 
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Deaths Among the Fraternity 


SS SS SS 


JOURNALISM DIRECTOR 
NEBRASKA UNIVERSITY 
DIES OF HEART FAILURE 


Miller Moore Fogg, director of the 
University of Nebraska School of Jour- 
nalism, and for twenty-five years pro- 
fessor of English, died suddenly Tues- 
day, May 18, from failure of the heart. 
He was in the hospital recovering 
from an operation four weeks before 
on a carbuncle infection, and was 
soon to have been discharged. 

Funeral services were held in Lin- 
coln at the family home, Friday, May 
21. The body was taken to Rosemont, 
New Jersey, for burial in the family 
lot. 

Professor Fogg was graduated from 
Peddie Institute, attended Colgate 
University for two years, and received 
his A.B. and M.A. degrees at Brown 
University. He also received an M.A. 
degree from Harvard University. He 
had several years practical newspaper 
experience on New York newspapers 
on graduation from Brown University. 
While studying at Harvard University 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
he was called to the University of 
Nebraska. Except for a time during 
the war he has been continuously on 
the Nebraska faculty. 

As state chairman of four-minute 
speakers during the late war Director 
Fogg made a distinguished record and 
was appointed a national organizer. 
The final government report showed 
Nebraska as the best organized state. 
After the armistice he organized and 
was director of the A. HE. F. College 
of Journalism at Bayonne. 

Before the organization of the 
University of Nebraska School of 
Journalism and his appointment as 
director, Professor Fogg’s main inter- 
ests were in intercollegiate debating 
and the course in argumentative com- 
position which he raised to a high 
pitch of efficiency. He organized the 
“Nebraska” system of debating, and 
founded the “Think Shop,” the pop- 
ular name for the debate seminary. 
Graduates of this ‘Think Shop” prob- 
ably include a greater proportion of 
distinguished men than any other 
group on the Nebraska campus. 

Professor Fogg was a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, Beta Theta Pi, Sigma 
Delta Chi, Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, and the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Journalism. 


Edgecombe’s Father Dies. 

H. M. Edgecombe, father of Frank 
O. Edgecombe, president of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, died at 
the home of his son in Geneva, Neb., 
May 18. He was 86 years old. Mr. 
Edgecombe was an active farmer who 
lived at Rulo, Neb., until 1919 when 
he moved to Geneva to live with his 
son. 


Frank G. Herrick, former managing 
editor of the Youngstown (O.) Tele- 
gram, died May 9 at his home in 
Youngstown. At the time of his death 
he was advertising manager for a 
local firm. 


PROF. M. M. FOGG 


Director, School of Journalism 
University of Nebraska 


Massachusetts Editor Dead 


Benjamin S. Pouzzner, 42, publisher 
of the Lawrence (Mass.) Telegram, 
Lawrence Sunday Sun and the Lowell 
Sunday Telegram, died May 8 Fu- 
neral services were held in Boston. 

Born in Russia, Mr. Pouzzner came 
to America, as a small child, with his 
parents. Although he attended the 
law schools of Yale and Harvard 
Universities, he forsook that profes- 
sion to take up advertising. For two 
years he was manager of the Menorah 
Journal in New York. 

He purchased the Lowell Sunday Tel- 
egram five years ago and the Lawrence 
Sunday Sun more than two years ago, 
and the Lawrence Telegram one year 
ago. April 8, 1926, Mr. Pouzzner was 
tendered a testimonial banquet by em- 
ployees of the Telegram and Sunday 
Sun on the occasion of the first an- 
niversary of the merger of the two 
papers under his leadership. 


Sacramento Publisher Dies 
Benjamin E. Bradley, 56, for the 
past four years one of the owners of 
the Sacramento (Cal.) Union, died 
May 10 in a San Francisco hospital 
after an illness of about a year and 
a half. 


Mr. Bradley, after being night ed- 
itor of the Chicago Inter-Ocean for 
some time, joined the staff of the St. 
Louis Pot-Dispatch with whose fi- 
nancial management he was connected 
for 11 years. He planned and super- 
vised the construction® of the Post- 
Dispatch building at Twelfth Boule- 
vard and Olive Street. He went over 
with the Star in 1918. After a short 
time he became associated with the 
Denver Post, a few months later pur- 
chasing an interest in the Sacramento 
Union. 


U. G. Elliott, 63, suburban circula- 
tion representative of the Galesburg 
(Ill.) Evening Mail, died at his home, 
May 1, after a prolonged illness. 
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Barnhart Screamers 


add new zest—a zip 
to your advertising. 


Barnhart Screamers are made in eleven designs 


{as shown in the 60 Point below} and in twelve - 


sizes: 12 to 144 Point. Each design has the same 
number in all sizes with its body size prefixed. For 
instance, to obtain the same design as No. 601 in 
the 18 Point size, order No. 181. 


Each design is supplied in two fonts at $1.75 
each font. 12 to 48 Point sizes compose one font, 
and 60 to 144 Point the other. Fonts contain the 
minimum quantity noted in the piece price below. 


How the Screamers are Fonted 

All fonts are designated by the Font Letters “*SS,”’ 
with the specific design number following. Todifferen- 
tiate the two font units the letter ““A”’ is added after 
the second unit. That is, Font SS1 designates Design 
No. lin sizes12 to 48 Point; Font SS1A, Design No. 1 
in sizes 60to 144 Point; Fonts SS2and SS2A designate 
Design No. 2, and likewise i in all designs. 


60 Point Any One Design, each 35c 


thee 


601 602 6038 604 605 : 


Made in 
Eleven Designs and 
Twelve Sizes 


Send for Specimen 


Showing @ 
\ 607 
@ é bed 6011 
Also supplied by the Piece as follows: 
BODY ANY ONE BODY ANY ONE 
SIZE DESIGN SIZE DESIGN 
12 Point . . 12 for $0.35 48 Point . . 2 for$0.40 
14 Point . . 8for 4.35 60 Point . . Each .35 
18 Point. . 6for .35 72 Point . . Each .40 
24Point. . 4for .35 96 Point . . Each .50 
30 Point . . 3for .40 ~120Point . . Each .60 
36 Point .. 3for .45 144Point.. Each .80 


Type Faces 


are either working for you 


or against you / 


Look about you, and when you look, be alert to 
the type faces you see. A successful printer or 
advertising man of the now must be a close ob- 
server of trends in the use of types and illustra- 
tion. If he can not lead, he should make every 
effort to keep abreast. If he can not keep abreast, 
he will fall behind. If he falls behind, he may 
soon be left out of the procession altogether. In 
looking about you, there is no chance of mistak- 
ing the Cooper type faces. They dominate. You 
see them in big ads that have something to say 
that must be seen—in little ads that can not be 


overlooked. The broadsides, booklets, folders and ° 


mail pieces of all sorts that come to your desk are 
displayed in Cooper—if they do not subdue the 
type and depend upon expensive pictures to gain 
your attention. Better put the Coopers to work for 
you—and today is a good day to send your order. 


Now available+++ the 


42 point 


Size of Cooper Black 


A needed addition 


Job Font 3A $6.50 4a $5.00 $11.50 
Weight Font . . . . 50 Pounds 


Specimens on Request 


Barnhart Brothers 


& Spindler 


Chicago Washington, D.C. Dallas Omaha Seattle 
KansasCity Saint Paul Saint Louis Vancouver, B.C. 


Products obtainable through AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY, Branches in Principal Cities 


Cooper 


Pr see! 


This book MUST be returned 
to the Desk before the bor- 
rower leaves the Library. 


Univ. of Ill. Lib. 1a ( (A3¥ 
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Free Advertising 


Horses, sure enough! 

The material in the next two col- 
umns is a sample of the free adver- 
tising that is being sent out in mat 
form by the “Music News Bureau, 231 
W. 40th St., New York City,” with the 
intriguing information. “Hxclusive 
your city. For Immediate Release 
Free of Charge.” These “exclusive” 
bits are undated. Many of the mats 
are the size of the one reproduced on 
this page, but others are three-column 
mats, proportionately longer. Each is 
illustrated with a photograph and 
sketch and each gives a line of notes 
and words of the song which is being 
advertiseda—FREE. The name of the 
song is not mentioned in the text until 
the last, or next to the last, paragraph. 


Members of the Inland Daily Press 
Association and members of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association and of 
many other similar organizations are 
returning free advertising, not to the 
press agent but, to the company that 
expects to derive benefit in increased 
sales from the free publicity. The ma- 
terial is returned without postage so 
that the company responsible for 
patronizing the agency must pay the 
postage before knowing what the 
package contains, and a printed card 
assures the company that the news- 
paper returning the copy or mat will 
be glad to serve it at the paper’s usual 
advertising rates. A rate card is also 
enclosed. 


But in this case, the name of the 
company which has subscribed to the 
services of the agency is not given. It 
is not seeking direct free advertising 
but direct benefit from increased sales 
due to the indirect publicity received. 
To reach the company really respon- 
sible, the editor would have to find 
out from the merchants of his town 
just who is furnishing them with the 
music, in question, for sale. 


_ Here is a phase of the long-discussed 
free-publicity ogre that may well be 
further discussed at the Los Angeles 
meeting of the National Editorial As- 
’ sociation, June 30-July 2. 


North Pole Story Costly 

The 100-word dispatch filed May 12 
‘from the North Pole by Fredrik Ramm, 
Norwegian newspaper star reporter 
who was reserve pilot of Capt. Roald 
Amundsen’s dirigible airship Norge 
and historian of the cruise as well 
as correspondent of the papers con- 
cerned, was the outcome not only of 
months of labor but also of the ex- 
penditure of $200,000 by the New York 
Times, St. Louis Globe-Democrat and 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. This sum 
does not include the cost of outfitting 
and the transportation of staff corres- 
pondents and photographers to the 
Arctic regions nor the transmission of 
messages by radio and cable from 
Kings Bay and a far-distant point in 
Alaska. 

It was the first bulletin ever to be 
sent from the Polar region. The sto- 
‘ries appeared in New York and St. 
Louis exclusively in the newspapers 
which backed Commander Byrd and 
the Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile expe- 
_ ditions. The New York Times sup- 
_ plied the Associated Press with the 
 hews of the Byrd and Amundsen ex- 
_ peditions as fast as it was received 
by the Times radio station. 
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Dance Music Will Never 
Rival Bach or Beethoven 


~ 


Ss 
GEORGE OLSEN 


Jazz Orchestra Leader 
Consoles Highbrows 
By Prophecy 


New York City.—Dance music 
will never rival the classics. The 
highbrows need not get excited, 
and burst into apoplectic denun- 
ciation of jazz which so they say, 
is causing Beethoven and Bach to 
tremble on their lofty thrones. 

At least they need not, if they 
will heed George Olsen, director 
of “George Olsen and His Hotel 
Pennsylvania Music,” and the 
equally illustrious jazz group 
which plays nightly in “Sunny,” 
musical comedy. 

“Dance music is meant for 
dancing and nothing else, declares 
Mr. Olsen. ' “It is not adequate 
for the concert stage, for the audi- 
ence immediately feels a lack. 
Jazz music needs figures in mo- 
tion to complete its ryhthm. 


“If you aren’t dancing to it! 


mm oP eo we ey 


Hors-es,Hors-25, Horses, Nutty over Horses,tors-e5, Hors-ts, Goofy over Horses, Horses, Hors-es, Shesarlittle wild 


[ee Va easy SET | Ee mre aii eat 
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yourself, you want to see some- 
body else swaying to its sensuous 
strains. 

“By this I do not mean to set 
jazz back or belittle it in any way. 
Jazz is a kind of music all by it- 
self and a mighty fine kind. 

“That is why it seems too bad 
to have some of our best jazzists 
doing their best to dress it up in 
finery it can never become accus- 
tomed to wearing. 

“Jazz is jazz and will always be 
just that. I often play a number 
called ‘Horses’, typical in lyric 
and melody of what I am trying 
to explain. 

“However, don’t for one mo- 
ment think that another type of 
music cannot be evolved out of 
jazz, and already several famous 
dance orchestra directors are 
well on their way doing something 
with this process of evolution-- 
But rather they than I.” ~ 


See Comment in Preceding Column 
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Practical Advertising Talks 


(By Homer B. Clemmons, Advertising Manager, Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue Island, I11.) 


Advertising Nuggets 


(Compiled by Homer B. Clemmons.) 

Acting upon a suggestion received 
days, weeks or possibly months earlier, 
a customer enters your place of busi- 
ness and makes a 
substantial pur- 
chase. When was 
that sale made? 

Advertising con- 
stantly is broad- 
casting ideas and 
suggestions, 
which, in longer 
or shorter time, 
crystalize into 
sales of merchan- 
dise. Some cus- 
tomers may not 
have the money 
or the inclination, 
at the moment the 
advertisement is 
printed, to take 
advantage of the opportunity offered. 
But the thought or suggestion re- 
mains in the background of their 
minds and then, some day, it moves 
to the foreground and a sale is made. 


Executives in big establishments 
throughout the country count surely on 
the return from an accumulation of 
these belated or delayed sales made 
through continued advertising. Are 
you getting the profits you should from 
this source? You rarely know exactly 
when a sale is made. 


H. B. Clemmons 


Does advertising pay? Well, listen 
to this: Advertising has made the 
Victrola doz famous. It has put Cas- 
toria down your throat, left bristles 
in your gums, and then came along 
with Rubberset and took them out. 
It has put Gillette against your hay- 
field. It has put Murine in your eyes, 
sold you Cuticura for your pimples, 
Pears’ for the bath and Ivory for the 
tub. It has put Arrow collars around 
your neck and Ingersoll around your 
wrist. It has jammed your foot in 
Holeproof socks, put Paris garters on 
your legs and Tiffany rings on your 
fingers. It has even worn out your 
jaw on Wrigley’s and posted you on 
what to buy to care for bunions and 
ingrowing toe nails. Go anywhere 
you want to, do anything you wish, 
and advertising has a hand in it—ab- 
solutely. And then some people ask: 
“Does advertising pay?” 


An advertisement manager was g0- 
ing home one night in a tramear, It 
was late, and the man who sat next 
to him began to talk. “What busi- 
ness are you in?” he asked. 

“The advertising business.” 


“Is that so? I used to be in: the 
advertising business myself. I gave 
up though, and went into the rag-and- 
old-bottle business. I was a sandwich 
man for a theatre for six months. 
“Say,” and he leaned over confidential- 
ly, “ain’t it hard work when the wind 
blows?” 


The advertising solicitor, in what- 
ever field he may be engaged, should 


always bear in mind that it never pays 
to “knock” a legitimate competitor. 
No agent helps himself or his com- 
pany by slurring another. Such tac- 
tics tend to raise in the mind of the 
prospective customer a question about 
the man who is endeavoring to depre- 
ciate another. The “hammer” in busi- 


ness is a weapon dangerous to the 


man who uses it, as he is quite as 
likely to smash his own finger as to 
drive his purpose home. 


Back up your advertising. Have 
your sales force know what their store 
is advertising. Large or small, a suc- 
cessful store can be built only on cour- 
tesy, service and co-operation.—A. L. 
Shuman, vice president and advertis- 
ing manager, Fort Worth (Texas) 
Star-Telegram. 


Now comes the idea that the ceilings 
of barber shops should be utilized by 
placing advertisements on them. May- 
be; but it would be- hard to get space 
for an ad beginning: “Shave at home. 
Use Kodak safety razors.” 


Newspaper advertising is the most 
effective way to sell shoes, it was de- 
clared by William M. Laird of Pitts- 
burgh in a recent address before the 
annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Shoe Retailers’ Association in 
the Hotel Traymore, at Atlantic City. 


The country press is sound on ad- 
vertising values. One rural paper tells 
of a man who entered the poorhouse 
and met there a man he hadn’t seen 
for ten years. The old inmate hadn’t 
advertised either. 


Fact that a business man spent a 
few dollars for advertising a few years 
ago and did not see any great results, 
does not prove that he has thorough- 
ly tried out that method of boosting 
business. 


An outstanding fact in advertising 
is that space costs the same whether 
you fill it with a good or a poor adver- 
tisement. The difference in value is 
generally traceable to the difference 
in brains back of the work. 


“The great business of today started 
yesterday in a most humble way,” says 
Roger W. Babson, eminent authority 
on industrial development. ‘And the 
great businesses of tomorrow are to- 
day being operated in cellars and 
garrets.” 


Space plus prestige of the newspaper 
means value to the advertiser. Space 
without prestige means a handbill. In 
which are you selling advertising? 


Business men buy printing of you to 
help sell their goods. You should see 
that it does sell them. The successful 
printer is the advertising counsel of 
his customer. 


Business does not come to the news- 
paper without solicitation any more 
than it comes to other lines. A bit 
of hustle will produce more than many 
wails. 


BE A KNOCKER! 
Knock the spirit of criticism! 
Knock the spirit of shirk! 
Knock the obstacles out of the way! 
Use the hammer of work! 
Knock reflections on the class! 
Knock fault-finding, too, 
And you'll find this kind of knocking 
Is the best thing you can do. 


Judicious advertising does not add 
to the cost of merchandise but has 
rather the opposite effect. .The mer- 
chant who states that he sells cheaper 
because he saves advertising expense 
is talking for effect. Quick sales and 
a large volume of business tend to re- 
duce prices, and advertising makes 
both possible. The advertising firm is 
usually wide awake, studying its cus- 
tomers, its community, its goods and 
prices, and its purchases, all of which 
help hold down prices, especially the 
latter—Pine Valley News, Halfway, 
Ore. 


In most places, advertising is the 
cheapest commodity on the market. 
Newspaper men as a class are poor 
salesmen and too timid to ask a fair 
profit. They should look upon their 
business more from the viewpoint of 
the merchant, adding their profit to 
the cost rather than taking what the 
merchant wants to give. 

There is much to be done in placing 
the newspaper business on a plane 
with other iastitutions of the commu- 
nity. This must be done through the 
business office. The merchant or the 
subscriber will not place a _ higher 
value on our product than do we.— 
Wisconsin Press Howler. 


Just because you are a little country 
editor, it does not necessarily follow 
that you cannot be a good business 
man. Take note of the best business 
men in your community. You will 
find that, with few exceptions, they 
belong to the district, state or national 
organizations of their trade, craft or 
profession and attend the meetings, 
keeping in touch with new ideas and 
using every means to better them- 
selves in their work, They realize 
that a man must keep up with the pro- 
cession and that his organization af- 
fords him the best help he can get.— 
Wisconsin Press Howler. 


The first Wisconsin business man to 
place an advertisement in a newspa- 
per was Joseph Rolette, a miller of 
Prairie du Chien, the historic city on 
the Mississippi river and he made the 
venture in 1818. It was on the first 
day of December that year that Mr. 
Rolette’s baby ad appeared in the St. 
Louis Inquirer. It ran as follows: 
“Three hundred barrels of fine bolted 
flour, manufactured at the Prairie du 
Chien water mill, can be yearly fur- 
nished on the most reasonable terms 
by the subscriber, Joseph Rolette, 
Prairie du Chien.” The ancient ad 
was unearthed by John G. Gregory, 
a veteran newspaper man of Milwau- 
kee while at work in the Wisconsin 
State Historical Library. He says that 
Prairie du Chien in 1818 had a popula- 
tion of about 300. 
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Since putting in Our Linotype mele 


The gross income is four times what it was. 


Job work runs about twelve times what it 


formerly did. 


We have cut labor cost to one-fourth. 


We have installed individual motors on 
everything. 


We have put in a new series of ad type. 


We do enough composition to pay for four 
to six machines at the rate we are paying 
for our machine (not charging our office 
anything for its use, but getting our own 
composition free). 


The office is enjoying the best prosperity in 
its history. 


When the Linotype is bringing prosperity to so many newspapers, why don’t 


you get your share? The Linotype co-operative purchase plan makes it pos- 
sible for any newspaper to secure a Linotype and to build up a profitable 


business. € Write to the nearest Linotype Agency for details of this plan. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO CANADIAN LINOTYPE LTD., 
NEW ORLEANS BROOKLYN, NE W ve. RK TORONTO 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


Set entirely on the Linotype in the Cloister and Cloister Bold Series 


‘ Practical Recognition of Superiority ‘ 


URING March, 1926, the 75 printing concerns in the United 
States listed below, installed 80 Miehle Vertical Presses, thus 
proving in the most practical way their opinion as to which is the 


best press to buy. 


These concerns have been confronted with the same question 27 times before 
and reached the same decision. They now have 107 Miehle Vertical Presses. In 
addition to these purchases there were 20 Miehle Vertical Presses shipped 
abroad during the month, making a total of 100 Miehle Vertical Presses 


purchased in March. 


‘TeMiehle 
priieal 


———4 | 


Concordia Pub. House, St. Louis..... ns ae andtatone nels Peace 1 
Previously purchased 1 
PearliPressmani Come biladel phiavaer reiterate se elect 1 
Evans-Wwanter-Hebbwlner. Detroiteer. 97 qa actecies sierete era 1 
Previously purchased 3 
American Book: Binding) Co.. Bostonimser amie sists eelea aie is iL 
National Printing Co. Inc., Springfield, Mass............. 1 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn............. 1 
Brooklyn Daily;Basles brooklyn armen ot retailer, 2 
Virginia Polytechnic Inst., Blacksburg, Va............:.. 1 
Southgate Press g@boston, Massa etre eile alate etnlaistaiclolels 1 
Previously purchased 1 
Siil'Print Gos, Inc. New, VOrks Cit Vermeer ee eeienie ae i 
Previously purchased 2 
Boutwell Owen & Co., Leominster, Mass.............--- 1 
BrooksiGeidler. Atlantic GitvaN- Jon eine ca ae eerie 1 
Lane & Stapleton, san Francisco mmiceet: aes ie Maietnee ee 1 
Maple Press, York, Penna-s..-u eerie. ae terete 1 
Pacific Coast Pub. Co., Santa Barbara, Cal.............. 1 
he: Pierce Printing Co. .eargo. Na eee ete cote ate 1 
Strathmore Press, BostonyViass:aee. cee cle serie teste 1 
Sterlip)Press,Inc., New York:City ances. cerereisisctesreretans as ets 1 
Michigan das Co., GrandisRapidseenn cei ente ia tert ak 1 
Parke, Davis: 82. Comms Detroiter merges cortices ielet ntner te 1 
Hood Rubber Co. Watertown Mass. ae eee eine ee 1 
Kaumagraph Company, New York City.........:......- 1 
Success’ Printins Go-, Newsy ork Gity7e oe.) 2 eesti 1 
Conrad: DealePresss Rochesters Nay craic eitiann aiitenrre 1 
‘Trio Press» IncewNews ork, City7 secant ceteris 1 
George H; Dean Co:, Boston: ero aii ceie eleinee ecteresiscs sare 1 
Previously purchased 1 
HoteliShermans Chicagorre-mneee eee ieentere ioerai-0 aoe 1- 
Knickerbocker Press, New Rochelle, N. Y..............-- 1 
John*tAnderson Pub. ‘Cor, Chicago ences eee eee 1 
Thomsen-Ellis'Go-, Baltimore, Madan. eee een sees 1 
Sun) Printing Co,, chiladelphiag sacar «elton cite 1 
Calvert-McBride Printing Co., Ft. Smith, Ark........... 1 
Previously purchased 1 
P. B. Haber Printing Co., Fond-du-Lac, Wis............. 1 
Dawson Printing’ Co-, Stbaul SM itis cies «ia «1010 ganabeeiaic rele 1 
Previously purchased 1 
Leonard The Printer, Bartlesville, Okla.................. 1 
Southern California Gas Co., Los Angeles............... Z 
Progress Publishing Co.,-Caldwell, N. J...............--- 1 
Washing toni Press bOston, Mass emi itl iie creases atte 1 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn., Seattle................ 1 
Ellicote.eress..buitalowN. \ ae ieee eee eieteosie eat ce cee 1 
Previously purchased 1 
AtlagiPrinting Go. Portland spec cciiee sieve goletsratrare erste eine 1 


eee aN 
Hall-White Co., Inc., Oakland, Galion 22-1) eerste 1 
The Peerless Printing & Stationery Co., Denver, Colo....1 
Previously purchased 1 


H. W. Batterman, Orange, Cale. 225 cc 2c oeieisisieleeieteleelclete 1 

Kiernan-Jones Corp., New York City............-++++-: 1 

H. A. Miller Co., Los Angeles . ..%.. 2. -/<eiemetemetererenmtrr sia tereas 1 
Previously purchased 2 

Graham-Chisholm Co., New York City.......+esseeeees: ps 

H. J. Lucas Co., Inc., New York City.......s.-s00--+5--+> 1 

Chauncey Holt Co., New York City. .....--.+sesceevees: 1 

Cupples Company, St. Louis............+44 iiche once te ree 
Previously purchased 1 

E. G. Mernagh & Co., St. Louis. . 3.2...) sme i Pee 
Previously purchased 1 

American Printing Co., Detroit..........+++ee0 a. fee ee 

Printcraft Service, Washington, D. C........,. eras fiehace ole 
Previously purchased 1 

Majestic Press, Philadelphia.............. Sapatneads sk AE 
Previously purchased 1 

Holmes Press, Philadelphia............ fess. A Sa ce | 
Previously purchased 1 

Ralph Berkowitz (Marathon Press) New York City....... 1 

Bailey Press, Boston; Mass: 2.. 04. - sts 2 scare siete oiatete eeieters 1 
Previously purchased 1 

Hanover Press, Inc., New York City........... He eTIAR AbD 1 

Milwaukee Printing Co., Milwaukee... .....sssserereees 1 
Previously purchased 1 

G. A. Bisler, Inc., Philadelphiaw. erect Silo week 

Mail & Express Printing Co., New York.........+-++++:: fe 

Zac Smith Stationery Co., Birmingham, Ala............ 1 

Boyer Park Co., Oakland, Cal... 2.05: . 7 ii eee > ele | 

Curran Printing Co., Fullerton, Cal..,.....---sseeseeee: 1 

Beckler Press, Inc., Boston, Mass..........-+++ ei lpitie.s tre 
Previously purchased 1 

A. Carlisle & Co., Inc., San Francisco........ ai Ac 
Previously purchased 1 

Pijut Brothers, Detroit....... ots Re eet a eel tatee 

Climax Paper Box Co., N. Cambridge, Mass........++.++-- 1 

The Imperial Enterprise, Imperial, Cal........-.+++++++- 1 

Kenfield-Leach Co., Chicago, Ill............+«--- ME Me 
Previously purchased 2 é 

The Ivy Press, Portland, Ore. 2 2= sem rae + cles es arene 

C.D. Harris, Salem, Ohio. = 2% << = «6 ole ale siatetaleronatnatenetel tame 1 

Bushong & Co., Portland, Ore.........---eeeenesceeecss 1 

Lebanon Paper Box Co., Lebanon, Pa........ alo ceigisteterele nett 
Previously purchased 2 

Harrington & Folger, Indianapolis. ........+seseerereees 

Presses shipped abroad. 5... .. 2.6.0... <5 «mw smeisee cisiie el sues 

Previously shipped abroad..............sseeesscecvees 


Shipments for March, 1926 —100 Miehle Verticals 


r 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS G MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factory 


Sales Offices: 


Fourteenth and Robey Streets PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Company 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
CHICAGO DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 

Operating Exhibits: 


Transportation Building, Chicago 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 


John Stewart Bryan 
Publisher of the News-Leader, Richmond, Virginia, and 
new president of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, 
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ae WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is the ideal flat paper for commercial work in which economy is a ie 
a necessary factor. inte 
@sb:4 Eve 
it It is a low priced paper but is exceptionally well made, clear in color, and uniform in texture. = 
pO) a Sar Eis 
sie Its remarkable strength and clean, attractive appearance are seldom met with in flat papers of similar Be 
eH grade. Be 
che WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is unequaled at its price in printing and writing qualities. ae 
a bax 
HH Its ALWAYS uniform size makes for ease and rapidity on the press. Its fine finish and quick drying ar 
oe qualities make possible the neat, clean-cut impressions characteristic of the highest grade workmanship. aie 
e rire 
ee Its smooth surface gives free glide to the pen, taking the swiftest stroke without scratch or splutter. ae 
O Eve 
its WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is excellent for letter heads, price lists, circulars, folders, catalogs, ae 
te and office forms of every sort. s 
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oye wrapped in packages of 500 sheets. Ee 
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Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Springfield, -:- Illinois 


This is an example of the possi- 
bilities of our Single Column News 
halftone. 85 line. 


PRICE $1.50 
Use them once a week at this price 


Write for our reasonable prices 


300 comfortable, outside rooms, circulating ice water, shower 


THE ENGRAVING SHOP and tub baths. 


Dining Room and Cafeteria service at mod- 
Alton, Illinois 


erate prices. 


FINEST HOTEL IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Mention the United States Publisher 
when writing to advertisers. 
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THE UNITED STATES PUBLISHER 


Devoted to the Welfare of the Press 
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SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


MID-WEST TAKES HONORS 
IN N. E. A. ELECTION; 
OMAHA GETS CONVENTION 


With Herman Roe, editor of the 
News, Northfield, Minn., as president, 
W. W. Aikens, editor of the Star, 
Franklin, Ind., as treasurer, H. C. 
Hotaling, of Minnesota, as executive 
secretary and Omaha, Neb., as the 
1927 meeting place, the Middle West 
is to have its full share of respon- 
sibility in connection with the success 
‘of the National Editorial Association 
during 1926-27. At the three-day meet- 
ing of the association at Los Angeles 
which ended July 2, Herman Roe, 
vice president, was elected president 
and Charles M. Meredith, of the Free 
Press, Quakerstown, Pa., succeeded 
Roe as vice president. W. W. Aikens 
was re-elected treasurer. 


John A. Kuypers, editor of the 
Journal Democrat, DePere, Wis., was 


elected to fill out the unexpired term. 


of Meredith as member of the exec- 
utive committee. L. M. Nichols, ed- 
itor of the Record, Bristol, Okla., and 
Justus F. Craemer, editor of the Daily 
News, Orange, Cal., were both elected 
to the executive committee for a per- 
iod of two years. 


The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was accepted without remarks 
and a motion was adopted to elect 
unanimously the men nominated for 
Office. The nominating committee 
recommended to the executive com- 
mittee, which is responsible for the ap- 
pointment of the executive secretary, 
that H. C. Hotaling, of St. Paul, Minn., 
be re-appointed to that office. 


' There was no discussion in meet- 
ing as to the advisability of putting 
the responsibilities of the president, 
secretary and treasurer all on the 
shoulders of men from approximately 
the same section of the country. 
While there was no discussion of the 
question of the place of meeting at 
the time the vote was taken, some 
members of the association expressed 
the opinion that Omaha was  geo- 
graphically the logical meeting place, 
this year’s meeting being on the Pa- 
cific Coast and the 1925 meeting hav- 
ing been held not far from Chesapeake 
Bay—at Richmond, Va. 


Ole Buck of Harvard, field manager 
of the Nebraska Press Association, 
and his pipes (plural) were the offi- 
cial representatives of Nebraska in ex- 
tending the state’s invitation to the 

editors of the country—pipes (plural) 

because it was discovered that the 
legend about Ole and his pipe is a 
fictitious one; the truth of the matter 
is that Ole has two pipes. In extend- 
ing the invitation to the editors, he 
Started out with one pipe and ended 
up with the other which he had taken 
care to put into his coat pocket, load- 
ed and ready for service. 

Mr. Buck promised the editors that 

if they accepted Nebraska’s and 
“4 
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Omaha’s invitation, the state would 
show them the largest state delegation 
in the history of the association. He 
called upon E. B. Oddy, editor of the 
News, Woonsocket, S. D., who extend- 
ed South Dakota’s invitation to visit 
the Black Hills after the convention 
in Omaha. Others extending further 
invitations for the editors to meet in 
Omaha and to include the Black Hills 
of South Dakota in ‘the proposed 
itinerary were N. A. Tancock, editor 
of the Chamber of Commerce Journal, 
Omaha; Adam Breede, editor of the 
Tribune, Hastings, who recently re- 
turned from a big game hunt in 
Africa, and Will M. Maupin, editor of 
the Bee, Omaha. The proposed itin- 
erary takes in Wind Cave, Devil’s 
Tower, Needle’s Eye and Spear Fish 
Canyon—to mention but a few of the 
places to be visited. Mr. Oddy remind- 
ed the editors that the Black Hills 
are the highest mountains east of the 
Rockies. 


J. F. Comstock, owner of the News, 
Cranston, invited the editors to meet 
in Providence, R. I. Ira B. Wood, of 
the Ritz Carlton Hotel, invited them to 
Atlantic City; Carl Eastwood, editor 
of the Harold, LeSueur, and George 
M. Jensen, editor of the Advertiser, 
Duluth, invited them to Minnesota; 
Joseph Hubbard, field manager of the 
Missouri Press Association, and Ella 
Pearl Smith, of the ‘Clinton Hye, is- 
sued invitations from Missouri. In- 
vitations were also issued by Atlanta, 
Ga.; Chicago; Cleveland, O.; Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; New Orleans; and Spring- 
field, Mass. With the exception of a 
little more than 25 votes, the editors 
voted for Omaha, which had made 
strenuous efforts throughout the trip 
to California to impress the delegates 
with souvenirs and enthusiasm that 
it genuinely wanted the convention. 
St. Louis received ten votes, the 
second highest city in the poll. 

Rhode Island is: making definite 
plans to attract the 1928 convention 
as is also Tennessee which this month 
is organizing its sectional associations 
into one large state organization. 

The convention program started 
with the customary addresses. of 
welcome on the part of the hosts and 
response of the president, Frank O. 
Edgecombe, editor of the Signal, 
Geneva, Neb. James A. Francis, D.D., 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, of 
Los Angeles, gave the invocation at 
the opening session. Governor Friend 
W. Richardson, who had accompanied 
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THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


The United States Publisher has 
secured the opinions of 23 promi- 
nent editors on the importance or 
non-importance of the _ editorial 
page. They appear on page 16 and 
succeeding pages of this issue. 
Don’t miss them. 
ee ee tl 
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the editorial party to 


from San Diego, 


Los Angeles 
then welcomed the 
nation’s editors to California in a 
hearty message. Others pronouncing 
welcome to the visitors were: George 
EK. Cryer, mayor of Los Angeles; A. 
S. Bent, president of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, and Frank M. 
Keffer, president of the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Editorial Association. After 
President Edgecombe’s response to 
these messages of welcome, the presi- 
dent’s annual address was read by 
William L. Daley, N.E.A. represen- 
tative at Washington. 


The appointment of committees re- 
sulted in these men being named: 


Resolutions: George W. Marble, 
Tribune, Fort Scott, Kansas, Chair- 
man; A.G. Erickson, Advance, Spring- 
field, Minnesota; T. H. Alverd, Ga- 
zette, Livenia, New York; E. B. Oddy, 
News, Woonsocket, South Dakota; KE. 
L. Wheeler, Times, Waitsburg, Wash- 
ington. 

Nominating: Ole Buck, Field Man- 
ager Nebraska Press Assn., Chairman, 
Harvard, Nebraska; John A. Kuypers, 
Journal-Democrat, DePere, Wiscon- 
sin; P. B. Brown, Republican, Harlin, 
Iowa; Charles W. Baum, Central 
News, Perkasie, Pennsylvania; R. L. 
Davis, Democrat-Message, Mount Sterl- 
ing, Illinois. 

Credentials: Elmer V. Jesse, Star, 
Mangum, Oklahoma; E. E. Althouse, 
Herald, Sellersville, Pennsylvania; A. 


EK. Voorheis, Courier, Grants Pass, 
Oregon. 
Necrology: Hon. Garry A. Willard, 


Past President, Herald, Boonville, N. 
Y.; John EH. Junkin, Past President, 
Miami, Florida; J. P. Baumgartner, 
Past President, Register, Santa Anna, 
California. 


Officers Reports: Frank M. Keffer, 
News, Van Nuys, California, Chair- 
man; Paul Goddard, Reporter, Wash- 
ington, Illinois; Harry Denman, News, 
Farmington, Missouri; C. G. Clarke, 
Record, Perry, New York; C. A. Berry, 
News, Eldorado, Arkansas. 


Audit: N. A. Nichols, American, 
ElReno, Oklahoma; Fred Allsopp, Ga- 
zette, Little Rock, Arkansas; R. C. 


Anzer, Hudson News, Union City, New 
Jersey. 

After the reading of the reports of 
the secretary, H. C. Hotaling, and of 
the treasurer, W. W. Aikens, the 
membership contest prizes were 
awarded, the Chief Pirate’s chest pre- 
sented by the Virginia State Chamber 
of Commerce going to Timothy Brown- 
hill, editor of the Journal, Puente, 
Cal.; the Richmond, Va., chest to Mrs. 
R. C. Anzer, of the Hudson News, 
Union City, aN. Je 

The third prize went to 
Roe, Northfield, Minnesota; fourth 
place to W. G. Hower, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania; fifth place to Ole Buck, 


Herman 


Harvard, Nebraska; sixth place to 
Paul Goddard, Washington, Illinois; 
seventh to R. H. Pritchard, Weston, 


West Virginia, and the last to Wal- 
lace Odell, Tarrytown, New York. 


At the afternoon session, National 
Wditorial Association trophies were 
-awarded as here indicated: 


For the best editorial page, cup 
offered by Inland Printer, Chicago; 
First—The Freehold (N. J.) Tran- 


script, published by Moreau Brothers. 
Second—The Rhinebeck (N. Y.) Ga- 
zette, published by Jacob H. Strong. 
Third—The Hunterdon County (N. J.) 
Democrat, published by Moreau & 
Moreau. 
(Minn.) Tribune, published by H. M. 
Wheelock. 

Greatest Community Service, cup 
offered by Editor & Publisher, New 
York City: First—Nebraska Signal, 
Geneva, Neb., published by Frank O. 
Edgecombe. Second—Florence (Ala.) 
Herald, published by March B. Dar- 
nall. Third—Colorado Springs (Col.) 
Farm News, published by John N. 
Green. Honorable mention — Ada 
(Okla.) Weekly News, edited by By- 
ron Norrell; Cedar County News, 
Hartington, Neb., published by J. P. 
O’Furey; Hudson News, Union City, 
N. J., published by Richard C. Anzer; 
Hunterdon County Democrat, Flem- 
ington, N. J., published by Moreau & 
Moreau; Quakertown (Pa.) Free Press 
published by Charles M. Meredith. 

Advertising Progress contest, tro- 
phy offered by Arthur Bonnet, presi- 
dent of the Bonnet Brown Corp., 


Chicago: First—Kingsfisher (Okla.) 
Times. Second — Newton ( Mass. ) 
Graphic. Third—Washburn (N. D.) 
Leader. 


For the best weekly newspaper, cup 
offered by President F. O. Edgecombe: 
First — Walton (N. Y.) Reporter. 
Second—Bemidje (Minn.) Sentinel. 
Third—Cedar County News, Harding- 
ton, Neb. 

Also, during the first day of the 
convention, Miss Marion Clifford, of 
the Daily Republican, Pottsville, Pa., 
talked: on “Woman’s Opportunity in 
the Newspaper Field,’ and Wallace 
Odell, chairman, gave the report of 
the legislative committee. 

Thursday, July 1, the morning ses- 
sion was opened with invocation by 
M. Howard Fagan, D.D., pastor of the 
Wilshire Boulevard Christian Church 
of Los Angeles. The morning’s pro- 
gram included a report by Charles 
M. Meredith on Winning the Envelope 
Fight. Wallace Odell, chairman, Daily 
News, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

What proved to be perhaps the most 
work-a-day address of the convention 
was given by John E. Allen, editor of 
the Linotype News, New York City, 
on “The Physical Appearance of a 
Newspaper.” Mr. Allen demonstrated 
a number of good and better, bad and 
worse lay-outs for newspapers rang- 
ing from six to eight columns. At 
the same session, George W. Marble, 


past president and editor of the Daily’ 


Tribune-Monitor, Fort Scott, Kan., 
conducted shop talk and a question 
box. Free local publicity, comic strips 
and post office statements were the 
main topics discussed. 

The second day’s program also in- 
cluded an address by Professor Bu- 
ford O. Brown, of the school of jour- 
nalism, Leland epee nt University, 
Palo Alto, Cal., “What the Schools 
of Journalism ee Doing for the 
Weekly Newspaper,” and Mrs. Blanche 
K. Lord, who is now taking a year’s 
leave of absence from the Albert Lea 
(Minn.) Daily Tribune, talked on 
“Ideas of a Country Newspaper- 


Fourth—The Fergus Falls” 
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woman.” Harvey Ingham, of the Reg- 
ister and Tribune, Des Moines, Ia., 
who was to have spoken on “The Big 
Issue”, was unable to be present. 

The morning’s program of the final 
day’s session began with invocation 
by Willsie Martin, D.D., First Meth- 
odist Church of Hollywood. A sympo- 
sium on prohibition was given by 
J. C. Brimblecom, past president of 
the association and editor of the New- 
ton (Mass.) Graphic. Mr. Brimble- 
com has collected the opinions of dele- 
gates during the trip on the special 
N. E. A. train to California. The 
membership voted that this sympo- 
sium be printed and sent to all mem- 
bers of the association, to all members 
of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association and to various press 
services of the country. 

Byron Norrell, editor of the Week- 
ly News, Ada, Okla., gave an address 
on “What Constitutes an Acceptable 
Weekly Newspaper’. In the absence 
of George W. Cushing, of McKinney, 
Marsh & Cushing, Advertising Agents, 
Detroit, Michigan, his address on 
“The Relation between Advertising 
Agencies and Smaller Newspapers” 
was read before the convention. J. S. 
Hubbard, field manager of the Mis- 
souri Press Association, talked on the 
field manager plan of state press asso- 
ciation organizations. And Fred M. 
Snyder, of New York City, presented 
the cause of the Press Congress of 
the World, inviting N. H. A. delegates 
to take an active party in the con- 
gress which is to be held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in October. 

Friday afternoon, reports of com- 
mittees were heard, Omaha was select- 
ed as the 1927 meeting place and of- 
icers were elected for the ensuing 
year. 

Addresses given at the convention 
appear elsewhere in this issue of The 
United States Publisher, or will ap- 
pear later. 


Back to Alma Mater 

In becoming this fall the head of 
the department of journalism of the 
University of North Carolina, O. J. 
Coffin returns to the university from 
which he received his A. B. degree 
about 17 years ago. His experience 
since has been of a very practical 
sort. For the past ten years he has 
been with the Raleigh Evening 
Times, as news, city editor and editor, 
holding the last named position for a 
little over eight years. Four years 
preceding the first of May, 1916, he 
was state editor of the Observer, 
Charlotte, N. C., and before that he 
had done sports and other news notes 
for the Winston-Salem Journal and 
had helped with the publication of 
the Asheboro Courier, a weekly. Tak- 
ing up hand composition while in 
college had much to do with his choos- 
ing newspaper work as his life profes- 
sion. Mr. Coffin has also had some 
experience at teaching, having taught 
in the public schools of the state for 
a couple of years, due almost alto- 
gether to having given teachers’ notes 
for his college tuition. 


Huntsville Item Well Pleased 

“We are very much pleased with 
the United States Publisher and 
think it well worth the money,” 
writes Mrs. Ross Woodall, business 
manager of the Huntsville (Texas) 
Item, in renewing subscription. 


MANY NEWSPAPER NEEDS 
AND PLANS MENTIONED 
IN N. E. A. RESOLUTIONS 


. 
# 
a 


Resolutions passed July 2 at "a 


final session of the National Editori 
Association at Los Angeles are here 
given in full: 


WHEREAS, we, the members of the 
National Editorial Association, on the 
1926 educational tour, genuinely ap- 
preciate the unsurpassed hospitality 
shown throughout our trip this year; 
and, 


WHEREAS, the extended and conti 
ued courtesies have deeply impressed 
us with the splendid cordiality of the 
great Southwest, both on the part of 
the members of our profession and the 
citizenry as a whole; and, 


WHEREAS, the entertainment fea. 
tures provided have not only afforded 
us memorable pleasures but have en- 
abled us to visualize clearly the pro- 
gressiveness and possibilities of these 
great sections of our country; 


THEREFORE BE Ir RESOLVED, that for 
the enviable privileges we have ex. 
perienced, we express our feeling o 
hearty gratitude to our many hosts, 
namely: 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany at Chicago; the Civic and Com- 


merce Association of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; the Chamber of Commerce, 
Omaha, Neb.; the Chamber of Com- 


merce, Kansas City, Mo.; the Chamber 
of Commerce, Hutchinson, Kas.; the 
Chamber of Commerce, Liberal, Kas.; 
the Chamber of Commerce, El Paso, 
Texas; the Chamber of Commerce, EB 
Centro, Cal.; the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Orange, Cal.; the Supervisors 
of Orange County, Cal.; the Chamber 
of Commerce, Beverly Hills, Cal.; the 
Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; the Chamber of Commerce, Pas- 
adena, Cal.; the Southern California 
Editorial Association; the Ladies 
Auxiliary of the Southern California 
Editorial Association; the Southern 
California Press Association; the Au- 
tomobile Club of Southern California; 
the Motion Picture Producers Asso- 
ciation; the Associated Chamber of 
Commerce of the Imperial Valley; the 
Alexandria Hotel Company; the Am- 
bassador Hotel Corporation; the Glen- 
dale Chamber of Commerce; the Pas- 
adena Civic Center; the Breakfast 
Club of Los Angeles; Mr. Harry 
Chandler, Publisher of the Los An- 
geles Times, and the Los Angeles Pub- 
lishers Association. 
The Executive Secretary is hereby 
instructed to insert in this record the 
names of organizations and persons 
who have so generously and thought- 
fully arranged for our further enter- 
tainment in California in the follow- 
ing days during which we are to re 
main the guests of this great state, 
and he is hereby instructed to for- 
mally express to each such organiza- 
tion and person our feeling of last- 
ing gratitude to them for their fine 
courtesy. : 
We are especially indebted to Justus 
F. Craemer; Frank M. Keffer, presi- 
dent of the Southern California Press 
Association; Ben H. Read, secretary 
of the Southern California Press Asso- 
ciation; J. B. Baumgartner, Timothy 
Brownhill and others who have given 
‘such close personal attention to th 
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tails of executing the plans of en- 
tertainment. 


The exceptional pains which the 
Rock Island and Southern Pacific 
Railroads have taken in contributing 
to the comfort and pleasure and con- 
venience of the delegates to this con- 
vention have added greatly to the 
pleasure of all. 


We extend to His Excellency, Gov» 
ernor Friend W. Richardson, and to 
Mrs. Richardson, our sincere appre- 
ciation of their presence and compan- 
ionship during our sojourn in the 
Golden State. 

We commend the officers of this as- 
sociation for the able and efficient 
manner in which they have conducted 
the business affairs of this association 
during the past year, and for their 
untiring efforts that have made and 
are making this convention and edu- 
cational tour such an_ enjoyable 
success. 

WHEREAS, while this association has 
not been successful in obtaining favor- 
able action on the Kendall Bill in the 
House and the Cummins Bill in the 
Senate, which bills would do away 
with the printing of return addresses 
on stamped envelopes by the United 
States Postal Department, we are 
pleased to record marked progress in 
acquainting the members of congress 
with the injustice of the practice, and 
to note that a large number of sen- 
ators and congressmen have pledged 
their support to these measures, and 
that such legislation, if reported out 
of committee, would receive favorable 
action in both houses; 

Be Ir Resotvep, that the National 
Editorial Association, in convention 
assembled this second day of July, 
1926, at Los Angeles, Cal., reiterates its 
demand for the discontinuance of 
this socialistic practice as unfair and 
unjustifiable competition with private 
industry, and that as an association 
and as individual publishers and 
printers we continue to press the issue 
at every session of Congress until 
such legislation is adopted. 

Be Ir. FurrHer Resoivep, that we 
commend the members of both Houses 
of Congress who have cooperated with 
us in this matter, and that copies of 
this resolution be sent to all members 
of both houses. 

Be Ir FurrHEeR ReEsoLvep, that the 
Executive Committee be authorized to 
take such action on any emergency 
that might arise in this matter as the 
Members thereof may deem necessary 
to further said legislation. 

WHEREAS, an independent and re- 
spected public press is a vital neces- 
sity in the life of this nation; and 
_ WHEREAS, to be of the greatest serv- 
ice, the press must develop a pros- 
perity commensurate with its great 
importance; and, 

_WuereAs, the use of free publicity 
propaganda not only degrades the 
press in the eyes of those who succeed 
in using it in this way, but also less- 
ens our influence by helping to break 
down the fundamental theory of doing 
business on an absolutely business 
basis, which can result only in reduced 
rather than increased income for the 
newspaper profession; 
_ THEREFORE Br It RESOLVED, that the 
National Editorial Association record 
its strongest opposition to the use of 
free publicity propaganda on the part 
its members; and, 
Be Ir FurrHer Resotvep, that we 


commend the energetic exposure by 
The United States Publisher and other 
trade papers of the deception being 
practiced on newspaper. publishers 
through socalled free news service 
financed only for the purpose of secur- 
ing advertising without charge on the 
fraudulent theory that it is news. 


WHEREAS, the question of second 
class postage rates is an issue now 
before Congress and the Country; and, 


WHEREAS, it is a matter of vital con- 
cern to the members of this asso- 
ciation; 

Bre Ir ResoLvep, that the National 
Editorial Association record its desire 
to be understood as asking no gratu- 
ities from the government in the mat- 
ter of postal rates, but insisting upon 
rates fixed upon a basis of costs 
intelligently arrived at, equitably dis- 
tributed, fairly established, and taking 
into account the advantage to society 


and government of the general dis- 


semination of news and information; 

Be It FurTHER RESOLVED, that we 
favor maintaining the present zoning 
system. 

WHEREAS, on our present visit to 
California we have heard much about 
the Boulder Dam Project and have 
been impressed by the intense inter- 
est and. anxiety manifested in this 
matter by Governor Friend W. Rich- 
ardson and the people of California 
and the other states interested there- 
in, and realizing the importance of 
the project, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that we 
commend to our members a careful 
study and consideration of the Boulder 
Dam Project, involving as it*does an 
engineering problem comparable with 
the building of the Panama Canal, and 
of great economic importance to the 
states of the southwest, to the end 
that the members of this body may 
acquaint their constituents with the 
true facts and the great importance 
of the project. 

WHEREAS, the possibilities of na- 
tional advertising for the mutual 
profit of the advertiser, the provincial 
newspaper and the consumer are 
largely unrealized, therefore be it, 

RESOLVED, we are confident that the 
initial experiment of the publicity fea- 
ture of the N. E. A. has met with 
hearty approval. This has enabled 
a very large number of publishers to 
arrange to carry publicity in their 
respective newspapers that heretofore 
only published brief summaries. There- 
fore 

Be It RESOLVED, that this association 
go on record as favoring the continu- 
ation of the publicity work during our 
annual meetings and arrangements be 
made by the executive committee to 
continue same. 

THEREFORE BE IT ReEsoLveD, that it 
is the ambition of this association to 
develop some effective machinery by 
which it will be possible to invoke 
the benefits to the advertiser and the 
consuming public as well as to the 
press, of a more general use of the 
smaller newspapers of the country for 
the distribution of merchandise and 
the working out of merchandising 
problems. To this end we recommend 
that the advertising committee of this 
association or some special committee 
appointed for this specific task be 
encouraged to work out some method 
of effectually impressing the national 
advertiser with the advantage of the 
more extensive use of the country 


press in the advertising ot his prod- 
ucts. Realizing the difficulties met by 
the national advertiser in establish- 
ing satisfactory contact with the 
smaller papers, we suggest the work- 
ing out by this association of some 
method by which its members may be 
impressed with the necessity of adopt- 
ing more enterprising and business 
like policies to encourage the general 
use of the country press by the na- 
tional advertiser. 


GEORGE CHAPIN, EDITOR, 
TAKES URBANA POSITION 


George Chapin, who has been in 
charge of the editorial department of 
the Champaign News-Gazette and 
managing editor since the death of 
Charles L. Kiser, has resigned to take 
the secretaryship of the Urbana Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. He is especially 
fitted to fill this position because for 
several years he was associated with 
the Davenport Chamber of Commerce 
and for the past year has been a 
director of the Champaign Chamber 
of Commerce. He was elected pres- 
ident of the latter organization just 
preceding being offered the Urbana 
position, but resigned when he gave 
up his work with the Champaign 


paper. 
Mr. Chapin is the son of E. B. 
Chapin, for many years editor and 


owner of the Champaign News, a 
graduate of the University of Illinois, 
member of two fraternities there, and 
for three years was editorial assistant 
in the office of President Kinley and 
director of publicity for Dean Thomp- 
son. For twenty years he had been 
active in the university community, 
much of the time in newspaper work. 
He is sure to be deeply interested 
in its progress and capable of render- 
ing excellent service. 


Rochelle Papers Combined 

The Rochelle (Ill.) Independent, 
published by the W. H. Hohenadel 
Printing Co., has sold its subscription 
list and good will to the Home News 
Publishing Co., which purchased the 
Rochelle Register the first of this 
year. The Independent has been com- 
bined with the latter publication and 
is now issued under the new manage- 
ment with Check Stafford as editor. 
The new publication is called the In- 
dependent-Register. , 

The Hohenadel Company does an 
extensive job printing business and 
also manufactures all kinds of paper 
boxes. It was in order to devote 
more time to these branches of the 
business that the Independent was 
sold. 

Mr. Hohenadel has recently taken 
over the equipment of a Chicago con- 
cern which sells millions of Christ- 
mas and other greeting cards each 
year, in addition to other ‘novelty 
printing. The machinery will be 
moved to Rochelle and all of the work 
done there. With this added equip- 
ment Mr. Hohenadel will have seven 
job presses, a large cylinder press, a 
two-magazine linotype, three engrav- 
ing machines, two power cutters, be- 
sides modern bindery and box making 
equipment. 

Mr. Hohenadel started business in 
Rochelle fourteen years ago with one 
job press and a few cases of type. His 
success shows what can be done in 
the printing business. 
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HOST STATE SENDS MOST 
DELEGATES TON. E. A. 
ILLINOIS RANKS SECOND 


California, the host state, sent 156 
delegates to the National Editorial As- 
sociation meeting held in Los Angeles, 
June 30-July 2, and on the tour of 
the state. This was the largest num- 
ber representing any state. Illinois 
was second with 49 delegates and Min- 
nesota third with 45. The total of 
nearly 600 reservations represented 36 
states and the District of Columbia. 
Here is the list of Who’s Who: 

Alabama 
Mrs. W. C. Godwin, Opelika. 
Arkansas 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Alsopp, Gazette, 
Little Rock; Mr. and Mrs. Erwin 
Funk, Democrat, Rogers; Miss Ed- 
wardine Jolly, Eagle, Warren; Miss 
Hoyle, Warren; Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Berry, News, Eldorado; Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Plank, Record, Bentonville. 

California 

Governor and Mrs. Friend W. Rich- 
ardson, California Press Association; 
H. T. Duckett, Register, Santa Ana; 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. Keffer, The 
News, Van Nuys; Mr. and Mrs. Justus 


F. Craemer, The News, Orange; Mr. 
and Mrs. Timothy Brownhill, The 
Journal, Puente; Mr. and Mrs. J. R. 
Gabbert, Enterprise, Riverside; Mr. 


and Mrs. Ben H. Read, Southern Cali- 
fornia Editorial Association, Los An- 
geles; Mr. and Mrs. John E. King, The 
News, Hemet; Crombie Allen, sister 
Alice, daughter Jane, Daily Report, 
Ontario; Frank V. Stump, Southern 
California Business, L. A. Chamber of 
Commerce; Past President and Mrs. 
J. P. Baumgartner, Register, Santa 
Ana; T. E. Stephenson, The Register, 
Santa Ana; Mr. and Mrs. Morris M. 
Rathbun, Touring Topics, Los Angeles; 
Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Hartman, Banner, 
Reseda; Mr. and Mrs. Otis Hymer, 
The Daily Report, Bakersfield; Mrs. 
Florence D. Shreve and son Charles, 
Worth While Magazine, Long Beach; 
Mr. and Mrs. A. V. Douglass, Star, La 
Habra; Mr. and Mrs. S. S. Bellesfield, 
Review, Watts; Mr. and Mrs. Vernon 
King, The News, Garden Grove. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Harris, The Call, 
Norwalk; Miss Dewey Lloyd, The Call, 
Norwalk; Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Mat- 
thews, Argus, Covina; Mr. and Mrs. 
M. M. Hallack, Gazette, Lindsay; Mr. 
and Mrs. GC. H. Turner, Reflex-Advance, 
Redondo; Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Hosfelt, 
The Courier, Colton; Mr. and Mrs. J. 
G. Ropes and daughter, Echo, Wood- 
lake; Mr. and Mrs. Frank Gerard, The 
Ojai, Ojai; M. C. Hendricks, Progress, 
Perris; Mr. and Mrs. Dave Carlson, 
Gazette, Owensmouth; Mr. and Mrs. 
S. A. Meyer, News, Newport Beach; 
Mr. and Mrs. Harlan G. Palmer, The 
Citizen, Hollywood. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey R. Ling, Re- 
view, Burbank; Mrs. Helen G. Blair, 
Independent, Corona; Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Win Wilson, The Date Palm, Indio; 
Mr. and Mrs. Jas. J. Conrad and daugh- 
ter Gladys, News, Huntington Beach; 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Mendenhall, The 
News, Van Nuys; B. W. Herman, The 
News, Wasco; Mr. and Mrs. H. HE. 
Whitaker, The Tribune, Lynwood; 
Elaine Welch, The Sun, Exeter; Mr. 
and Mrs. Ulrich Knoch and daughter, 
Leader, La Verne; Mr. and Mrs. J. D. 
Dean, The Gleaner, Glendora; Mr. and 


Mrs. Norman H. Parks, Daily Tribune, 
Oxnard; Mr. and Mrs. John R. Locke 
and daughter Mary Ruth, Sentinel, 
Dinuba. 

J. R. Gould, Sentinel, Strathmore; 
E. W. Nobbs, 515 American Bank Bldg., 
Los Angeles; Edith R. Allan, Southern 
California Editorial Ass’n, L. A.; Mrs. 
Gertrude P. French, Plaindealer, Al- 
turas; Mr. and Mrs. Perry B. Stickles 
and sister, Tribune-News, Taft; FAVE 
Alexander, Enterprise, Pixley; Buford 
O. Brown, Stanford University; Chas. 


B. Hartwick, California Co-operator,. 


Bakersfield; Day Drexler, Free Press, 
Riverdale; Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Smith, 
Journal, Yreka; C. O. Smith, The 
Scout, La Mesa; Mr. and Mrs. G. Lan- 
sing Hurd, Republican, Santa Rosa; 
Mr. J. A. Bowen, Signal, Huntington 
Park, Cal.; Harry Iles, Southwest 
Builder & Contractor, Los Angeles; 
H. Dyke, Gleaner, Glendora; Mr. and 
Mrs. O. M. Cannoon, Times, Santa 
Maria; Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Rinehart, 
Citizen, Covina. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Perkins, Fall- 
prook; Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Krouser, 
Courier, Oxnard; Andrew Parks, Sun- 
shine Magazine, Los Angeles; Mr. and 
Mrs. E. O. Wickizer, Record, South 
Pasadena; Mr. and Mrs. Telford Work, 
Enterprise, Selma; Mr. and Mrs. 
Tobias Larson, Courier, Claremont; 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross L. Hammond, Press, 
El Centro; Mr. Wm. W. Roe, Daily 
Journal, Los Angeles; Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Wright, Radio Bulletin, Or- 
ange; Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Miller, Cit- 
izen, Covina; Geo. R. Barker, Citizen, 
Beverly Hills; Wanda Davis Phillips, 
Citizen, Beverly Hills; Mr. and Mrs. 
M. B. Drum, Herald, Lamanda Park; 
Belle McCord Roberts, Press-Telegram, 
Long Beach; S. S. Conklin, Press-Tele- 
gram, Long Beach. 

Mrs. Mary A. Lawther, Press-Tele- 
gram, Long Beach; Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd E. Tiernan, Printer, Barstow, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Walter Reid, “The 
Earth,” Los Angeles; Mrs. G. F. Or- 
gibet, Breeze, Redondo Beach; Mr. and 
Mrs. H. G. Palmer, Citizen, Holly- 
wood; Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Palmer, 
Citizen, Hollywood; Mr. Franklin Oy 
Schroeder, Independent, San Diego; 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Merriam, Sun, 
Long Beach; Mrs. F. H. Johnston and 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Hoberg, Review, Her- 
mosa Beach; Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Mur- 
ray, So. Calif. Editor, Los Angeles; 
Edmund W. Callander, Daily Mid- 
way Driller, Taft; W. E. Westland, 
News, Upland; Mr. and Mrs. Charles 


H. Pierson, Edison Current Topics, 
Los Angeles; Otis Louden, Bulletin, 
Anaheim; L. M. Hopper, Star, La 
Habra. 


Colorado 
E. B. Deu Pree, Courier, Craig; Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred B. Mason, Tribune, La 
Junta. 
District of Columbia 
Wm. L. Daley, N. E. A. Representa- 
tive, 540 Investment Building, Wash- 


ington; Mrs. Virginia K. Frye and 
daughter Virginia, Penwoman, 301 
S St. N. E., Washington. 

Florida 


Past President and Mrs. J. EH. Jun- 
kins, 136 S. E. 3rd St., Miami; Miss 
Ruby Edna Pierce, Daily News-Palm 
Beach Life, West Palm Beach; Mr. 
and Mrs. M. A. Wade, Morning Sen- 
tinel, Orlando; Mr. and Mrs. Thos. M. 
Seawell and daughter, Herald, Winter 
Garden; Edward Cowles, This Week 
in Venice, Sarasota. 


Georgia 

G. S. Chapman, Progress, Sanders- 
ville; Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Thomasson, 
Times, Carrollton. © > 
Idaho i. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Lloyd Adams and 
daughter Maxine, Standard, Rexburg; 
Miss: Nettie Garner, Standard, Rex- 
burg. : 
Illinois A 
John P. Beckman, Journal, Car- 
thage; Mr. and Mrs. W. HE. Babb, Rock 
Island Magazine, 930 LaSalle Station, 
Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. B. B. Bates, 
Journal, Farmer City; Mr. and Mrs. 
R. L. Davis, Democrat Message, Mt. 
Sterling; L. B. Frazier, Morning Star, 
Rockford; Miss Louise Givens, Star, 
Beardstown; Mr. and Mrs. Paul God- 
dard, Reporter, Washington; Maurice 
L. Jones, Progress, Johnston City; 
Mr. and Mrs. Miles T. Lamey, Review, 
Barrington; Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Mar- 
quis and daughters, Laurastine and 
Margaret, Pantagraph, Bloomington; 
Mr. and Mrs. P. N. Mason, Plain 
Dealer, Buda; H. C. Paddock, Herald, 
Arlington Heights; Mr. and Mrs. G. 
V. Pettit, Press, Reynolds; Mr. and 
Mrs. E. E. Pierson, Daily Pantagraph, 
Bloomington; Miss Elizabeth Rode- 
wald, Times, Rushville; Fred M. 
Rolens and family, Independent, Mur- 
physboro, (address 715 S. Adams St., 
Glendale, Calif.); H. J. Schmidt, Jour- 
nal, Nashville; Mr. and Mrs. Roy L. 
Seright, Daily Register, Harrisburg; 
Mrs. Henry O. Shepard, Inland Printer, 
Chicago; John F. Hurd, sister Edith 
M. Hurd, and daughter Margery Hurd, 
6124 S. Sangamon St., Western News- 
paper Union, Chicago; Mr. C. T. Tay- 
lor, Democrat-Message, Mt. Sterling; 
Mr. and Mrs. R. O. Vandercook and 
daughter-in-law, Evanston News-Index, 
1716 W. Austin Ave., Chicago; Elmo 
Seott Watson, Publishers’ Auxiliary, 
Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Worman, 
Press, Teutopolis; Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 
F. Renich and mother, Sentinel, Wood-. 
stock; Arthur Bonnet, Pres., Bonnet- 
Brown Corp., 155 E. Superior St., Chi- 
cago; Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Rardin, Daily 
News, Charleston; Mr. and Mrs. Gerry 
D. Scott, Post-Herald, Wyoming; Miss_ 
Charlotte Du Bois and Mrs. Nicholas 


Du Bois, United States Publisher, 
Springfield; Mrs. Leon J. Willien, 
Evanston. | 

Indiana 


Treasurer W. W. Aikens, Daily Star, 
Franklin; Charles and William Bee 
son, Journal, Winchester; J. P. Cox! 
and son Arlin, Star-Echo, Owensville; . 
Walter B. Lowe, Daily News, Greens: | 
burg; Mr. and Mrs. Joseph R. Haines, 
Democrat, Mt. Vernon; Arthur A. Har- 
grave, Republican, Rockville. 

lowa 

Mr. and Mrs. P.. B. Brown, Repub- 
lican, Harlan; Mr. and Mrs. Marion 
Bruce, Arrow, Rolfe; Mr. and Mrs. H. 
M. Guy, News, Osage; Harvey Ing- 
ham, Daily Register, Des Moines; Ben 
J. Preuss, Record-Era, Ida Grove; 
Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Richards, Chron- 
icle, Toledo; Mr. and Mrs. R. A. 
Stacey, Guthrian, Guthrie Center; 
Mr. and Mrs. S. M. Stouffer, Sun, Sac 
City; Mr. and Mrs. Harry E. Taylor, 
Star-Clipper, Traer; Mr. and Mrs. W. 


P. Wortman, Leader, Malvern; Mr. 
and Mrs. M. J. Cardin, Democrat, 
Alton; W. K. Whiteside, Herald, 


Schaller; A. H. Koch, Press, Mapleton.) 
Kansas 3 

Miss Dora Adriance, Courier Trib- 
une, Seneca; Mr. and Mrs. W. G. An-) 


o 


National 
Jerson, Courier, Winfield; Mr. and 
Mrs. Mack Cretcher, Journal, Newton; 


Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Denious, Daily 
Jlobe, Dodge City; W. D. Greason, 
Republican, Paola; Mr. and Mrs. O. W. 
Little, Enterprise, Alma; Past Presi- 
jent George W. Marble, Daily Trib- 
me, Fort Scott; Mr. and Mrs. Clark 
TI. Richardson, Review, Garnett; Mr. 
ind Mrs. W. C. Simons and daughter 


Dorothea, and Mrs. Leo A. McNal- 
y, Journal-World, Lawrence; Harry 
[rimmer, Republican-Gazette, Gove; 


Mr. and Mrs. A. Q. Miller, Telescope, 
Zelleville; Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Cavy- 
imness, Daily Tribune, Chanute. 


Kentucky 
Anna L. Hopper, Courier-Journal, 


Massachusetts 


Mr. and Mrs. George H. Brewster, 
3eacon, Hull; Past President and Mrs. 
i. C. Brimblecom, Graphic, Newton; 
4. C. Hall, Courier, Wareham; Mrs. 
Jessie L. Leonard, Sun, Winthrop; 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Twombly, Chron- 
cle, Reading; Carl F. Prescott, Ga- 
iette, East Weymouth. 

Michigan 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon D. Case, Record, 
Natervliet; Mr. and Mrs. M. H. DeFoe, 
tepublican, Charlotte; George Dolliver 
ind son George, Moon-Journal, Battle 
Yreek. 

Minnesota 


Mrs. Frances Bodin, 999 Grand Ave., 
it. Paul, (Official Stenographer); Mr. 
ind Mrs. Andrew Bromstad, Standard, 
Milan; Mrs. Maude B. Cooley, Pilot, 
Nalker; J. Harold Curtis, Plaindealer, 
st. James; Mr. and Mrs. Carl East- 
vood, Herald, Le Sueur; Mr. and Mrs. 
\. G. Erickson, Advance-Press, Spring- 
ield; Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Freeman, 
limes, Olivia; H. C. Hotaling, Exec- 
itive Secretary, N. E. A., 624 Mer- 
hants National Pank Bldg., St. Paul; 
Mrs. H. C. Hotaling and daughter 
Nary, Enterprise, Mapleton; Mr. and 
(rs. Geo. M. Jensen, Advertiser, Du- 
uth; Mr. and Mrs. C. I. Johnson, 48 
. 8rd St., St. Paul; Robert King, 
‘raveling Pass. Agt., R. I. Ry., St. 
-aul; Mr. and Mrs. Emil Leicht and 
aughters Hennet and Dorothy, Na- 
tonal Weeklies, Winona; Miss Lucre- 
la Lewis, Beacon, Cannon Falls; Mr. 
nd Mrs. Edward W. Libby, “Midway 
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Salesway,’” 141 EH. 5th St., St. Paul; 
Mrs. Blanche K. Lord, Tribune, Al- 
bert Lea; Mrs. Wilton George Mc- 
Murchy and Miss Hleanor McMurchy, 
Daily News, St. Paul; Mr. and Mrs. 


A. H. Langum, Times, Preston; Mrs. 
R. K. Welch, Journal, Proctor; Mr. 
and Mrs. N. P. Olson, Daily Eagle, 


Red Wing; Mr. and Mrs. Robert Pol- 
lock, Pollock’s News, Minneapolis; 
Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Preimesburger, 
Journal, Pierz; Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Roe, News, Northfield; Harry Rogers, 
News, Northfield; E. S. Sanford, 
Northern States Hnvelope Company, 
St. Paul; Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Whitney 
and family, News Messenger, Marshall; 
Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Witherstine, Post- 
Bulletin, Rochester. 
Mississippi i 

Mr. and Mrs. F.. E. Cashman, sister- 
in-law Virginia Sneed, Evening Post, 
Vicksburg. 

Missouri 

Mr. and Mrs. James H. Holt, Amer- 
ican Type Founders Company, St. 
J.ouis; J. S. Hubbard, Missouri Pub- 
lisher, Columbia; W. H. McIntire, 
Mail, Vandalia; Wm. Nolen, News, 
Monroe City; Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Pres- 
ton, Democrat News, Marshall; Miss 
Ella Pearl Smith, Eye, Clinton; Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank H. Sosey, Spectator, 
Palmyra; Henry F. Stapel, Mail, Rock 
Port; A. H. Volkmann, Mail, Rock 
Port; Y. D. Adair, Democrat, Odessa; 
Harry Denman, News, Farmington. 


Nebraska 


Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Backus, Daily 
Telegram, Columbus; Mr. and Mrs. 
Ole Buck, Field Manager of Nebraska 
Press Assn., Harvard; Mr. and Mrs. 
W. F. Cramb, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Nuckolls, Journal, Fairbury; Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Frank O. Edgecombe, 
Signal, Geneva; Mr. and Mrs. J. S. 
Kroh, News, Ogallala; Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred W. Nyberg Wayne, Miss Marcia 
Perkins, Fremont Herald, 218 Federal 
Bldg., Omaha; Mr. and Mrs. Will M. 
Maupin, Bee, Omaha; W. T. Pickett, 
Wasp, Wahoo; Mrs. Emma L. Robin- 
son, Eagle, Upland; Mr. and Mrs. 
Clyde Taylor, Herald, Overton; Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Weekes, Press, Nor- 
folk; S. H. McCrew, Daily News, Nor- 
folk; Mr. and Mrs. Montague A. Tan- 
cock, Chamber of Commerce Journal, 


st 


Editorial Association Editors Breakfast at Kansas City 


Omaha; Mr. John B. Long, North- 
western Bell Magazine, 1219 Telephone 
Bldg., Omaha; H. C. McKelvie, Nebras- 
ka Farmer, Lincoln; Adam Breede, 
Tribune, Hastings; Horace M. Davis, 
Journal, Ord. 
Nevada 
Mr. and Mrs. D. E. Williams, Eagle, 
Fallon. 
New Jersey 
Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Anzer, Hudson 
News, Union City; Mr. and Mrs. W. 
A. Summerill, Mrs. Charlotte Cook, 
Miss Ruth Sweeten, Record, Penns 
Grove; E. H. Lewis, North Bergen 
Weekly, Westwood. 
New Mexico 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Zern, Trib- 
une, Glenrio. 
New York 
John HK. Allen, Linotype News, New 
York City (461 8th Ave.); Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Alvord, Gazette, Livonia; 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Blain, Daily 
Item, Port Chester; Louis Buisch, 
Times, Hornell; Mr. C. G. Clarke, 


Record, Perry; Mrs. Helen M. S. Green- 
how, Times, Hornell; Mare D. John- 
son, Register, Randolph; Mr. and Mrs. 
John D. Stivers, Times-Press, Middle- 
town; Geo. A. Riley, Vice-Pres., Amer- 
ican Press, New York; Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick M. Snyder, Editor and Pub- 
lisher, New York; A. E. McCall, Plain- 
dealer, Bath; D. W. Murray, Wave, 
Rockaway Beach; Past President and 
Mrs. Wallace Odell, Daily News, Tarry- 


town; Mr. and Mrs. Gordon S. Van 
Wormer, News, Middleburgh; Hon. 
Garry A. Willard, Past President, 


Audrey V. Musser, Herald, Boonville. 
Ohio 

Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Biery, News, 
Bluffton; Mr. and Mrs. John P. Bow- 
man, Times, Loudonville; Miss Ethel 
D. Bryant, Republican, Willoughby; 
Mrs. Robert McCormick, and daughter 
Mrs. Ward Parry, Sentinel and Spirit 
of Democracy, Woodsfield; Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. M. Miller, Transcript, 
Dresden. 

Oklahoma 

Mr. and Mrs. Byron Norell, Even- 
ing News, Ada; Kathleen and Mildred 
Jessee, Times Democrat, Altus; Mr. 
and Mrs. G. S. Barber, News-Review, 
Lawton; Mrs. Effie Painter Farringer, 
Record, Marland; Mr. and Mrs. John 
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P. Hinkel, Gazette, Stillwater; Miss 
Ruth Strode, Daily Press, Stillwater; 
Mrs. Ira M. Hudson, Eldorado; Mr. 
and Mrs. Elmer V. Jessee, Star, Man- 
gum; Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Kates, Pro- 
gress, Claremore; Gould Moore, Se- 
quoyah Publishing Co., Sallisaw; Mr. 
and Mrs. L. M. Nichols, Record, Bris- 
tow; N. A. Nichols, American, Hl Reno; 
Mr. and Mrs. N. T. Plummer, Amer- 
ican-Democrat, Anadarko; Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred B. Shepler, Constitution, 
Lawton; Mr. John Riley Thacker and 
son Glenn, Courier, Eldorado; Miss 
Maude Thomas, State Federation 
News, Beaver; Floyd E. Miller, News, 
Skiatook; Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Wetz- 
ell, Democrat, Checotah; Mr. and Mrs. 
T. W. Maher, Daily Democrat, El/Reno; 
Mrs. Lucy Easton and two _ ladies, 
News, Chattanooga; Mrs. Mary Del- 
monte, Faxon. 
Oregon 

Past President and Mrs. EH. E. 
Brodie, Enterprise, Oregon City; A. E. 
Voorhies, Courier, Grant’s Pass; Mrs. 
E. E. Voorhies; Miss Lulu Benedict. 

Pennsylvania 


Marion S. Schoch, Times, Selins- 


grove; Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Althouse, 
son Samuel and daughter Mary, Poul- 
try Item, Sellersville; Mr. and Mrs. 
Chas. W. Baum, News, Perkasie; Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph F. Biddle, Daily 
News, Huntingdon; Miss Marion Clif- 
ford, Republican, Pottsville; HE. E. Hel- 
man and daughter, Republican, Irwin; 
Ira B. Jones, Free Press, Minersville; 
John B. Knepper, sister Rose Knepper 
and friend Mrs. M. Shreve, Signal 
Item, Carnegie; Mr. and Mrs. W. S. 
Livengood, Republican, Meyersdale; 
Mr. and Mrs. Chas. M. Meredith, Free 
Press, Quakerstown; Miss Hattie M. 
Sharbaugh, Tribune, Carrolltown. 
Rhode Island 

J. F. Comstock and mother, News, 
Cranston; Mrs. Beverly S. Lake, Stand- 
ard, Wickford; E. A. Noyes, Standard, 
Wickford. 

South Dakota 

Miss Agnese Dunne, Record, Mar- 
ion; Miss Mary Dunne, Mitchell Re- 
publican, Marion; Miss Clara Hackett, 
New Era, Parker; Miss Iris Hart, Re- 
publican, Wessington Springs; Mr. 
and Mrs. H. H. Heath, Commonwealth, 
Artesian; Mr. and Mrs. Fred C. Kirch, 
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Pioneer, Wood; Mr. and Mrs. E. 


Oddy, News, Woonsocket; Mr. and 
Mrs. B. L. Opsal, Enterprise, ‘Wilms 
Tennessee 
Hugh J. Doak, Times, Manchester 
Texas 
D. W. George, Times, Bloomit 


Grove; Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Hoefger 
and daughter Doris, Dispatch, Sar 
Antonio; W. G. Hayden, Herald, Big 
Spring. 


Utah 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles England, Jour 
nal, Logan; Mr. and Mrs. Alex. F 


Dunn, Transcript-Bulletin, Tooele; Jas. 
H. Wallis, Vernal Express, Vernal. 
Vermont , 
Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Belknap, Times 
Bellows Falls; Miss Iva M. Young 
Times, Bellows Falls; Harry Parker 
and daughter Sara K. Parker, Unite¢ 
Opinion, Bradford; Mr. and Mrs. W 
H. Wheeler, Enterprise, Vergennes. 
Virginia 
Mrs. E. W. Bissell, Grace Holy 
Trinity Bulletin, 310 N. Lombardy St. 
Richmond; Miss Helen M. Siegrist 
Times-Herald, Newport News; Mr. ané 
Mrs. L. P. Summers, Virginia Repub 
lican, Abingdon. 
Washington 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Stoddard, Enter 
prise Press, Waterville; Mr. and Mrs 
BE. L. Wheeler, Times, Waitsbure; Mr 
and Mrs. O. H. Woody, Independent 
Okanogan; J. E. Martinson, Enter 
prise, Carnation. 
West Virginia 
H. L. Snyder, Register, Shepherd 
town; Miss Gertrude A. Shaw, Echo 
Moundsville; Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Mer 
edith, Herald Express, Salem. 
Wisconsin 
Mrs. A. M. Anderson, Mrs. E. F 
Kramer, Edward Kramer, Jr., Ob 
server, Oregon; Mr. and Mrs. F. E 
Andrews, Advance, Bloomer; Mr. anc 
Mrs. P. C, Atkinson and son Marshall 
Daily Leader, Eau Claire; Mrs. Viol 
Howe, Miss Velma Howe, Press, Rip 
on; Mr. and Mrs. John A. Kuypers an¢ 
sister, Mrs. P. T. Meeuwsen, Journa 
Democrat, De Pere; C. V. Lake 
Record, Marshall; M. P. Rindlaub anc 
daughters Mrs. J. H. Robertson anc 
Mrs. Gertrude R. Morris, Witness 
Platteville; Mrs. Henry Towell, Times 
Milwaukee; Miss HBlizabeth Hoard 
Union, Ft. Atkinson. 


Plan New District Association 


Members of the Ogle County (Illi 
nois) Editorial Association passed : 
resolution at a special meeting held a 
the Malmberg tavern recently urgin{ 
the need of a Tenth Senatorial dis 
trict association and authorized Lieu 
tenant Governor Fred E. Sterling, ed 
itor of the Register-Gazette, to arrangi 
a joint meeting of the publishers o 
the two counties to be held at Rock 
ford, Illinois, in the near future whel 
organization plans are to be discussed 

Members of the association wer 
entertained in the evening by Mrs 
Susan Buckley, editor of thé Forresto) 
Journal and president of the Og) 
county association. | 

The business meeting followed | 
banquet served under the direction o 
Mrs. Malmberg. All but two of the 1 
papers in the county were represeaa 
at the session. 


are planning a tour of Winnebag 
county newspaper plants the day tha 
the Rockford meeting is announced. 


| 
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NORRELL TELLS EDITORS 
~ EDITORIAL COLUMN IS 
ESSENTIAL TO WEEKLY 


(Address of Byron Norrell, Ada 
(Okla.) News on “What Constitutes 
an Acceptable Weekly Newspaper?” 
at the National Editorial Association 
meeting, at Los Angeles, July 2, 1926.) 


What constitutes an acceptable week- 
ly newspaper? This is a question for 
which every individual has an answer 
of his own and it was seriously pon- 
dered some 20 years ago by a young 
man on his way to a new town in a 
new and undeveloped country where 
he had purchased a pile of junk and 
a paper so weakly that it was in its 
last gasp. With only a few months’ 
experience in an old state, with al- 
most no capital, he was going into a 
community that was depressed, money 
searce, volume of business limited and 
known as a newspaper cemetery. His 
immediate outlook was not flattering, 
put, sharing the optimism of the de- 
termined little group of boosters, he 
had a vision of better days that were 
to come when the potential resources 
of the community should be developed. 
He had come with the idea of growing 
up with the country and of doing his 
share to make the country grow, so 
everything depended upon a correct 
solution of the problem of an accept- 
able weekly paper in general and one 
in particular that should be. accept- 
able to that community. 

The editor, coming on his own invi- 
tation and under no obligations to any 
individual or institution, accomplished 
one important thing at the outset. He 
put an end, once for all, to the news- 
paper row that had always prevailed 
in the town and refused to be the tool 
of any faction, thus making it clear 
to those who had the best interests of 
the community at heart that he was 
not to be classed as a factional man. 
He followed as readily as he led— 
open at all times to suggestions—and 
gave careful consideration to the ideas 
of others. If a thing appeared good 
for the town and its territory, he 
championed it, even though his com- 
petitor might have advanced it first. 
Such a course appealed to the level 
headed element of citizens who had 
staked their all on the possible growth 
of the town. ) 

However, the editor was no favorite 
with the elements that thrive on 
strife. Politicians resented the idea 
that they could not control the policy 
of the paper by means of vague prom- 
ises of crumbs from the pie counter 
when they were seated around the 
festive board. But he regarded the 
support of this class as more of a 
liability than an advantage. 

Accuracy, fair treatment for all, 
avoidance of exaggeration and sensa- 
tionalism were the guiding principles 
of the paper, for he fully realized the 
grave responsibility of one who as- 
sembles the reading matter that goes 
into the homes of the community and 
into the hands of both young and old. 

Local news came first, of course, but 
as he was in competition with a small 
local daily, he had to seek special fea- 
‘tures to make his weekly paper read 
after most of the local happenings 
[bee been chronicled from day to day. 


‘he first of these was a live editorial 
umn. It dealt largely with local 


problems, and here again he often 
profited by suggestions of those who, 
like himself, were working for the 
interests of the community. He did 
little lecturing or scolding and seldom 
indulged in chasing rainbows. His 
hobby was being practical and making 
his editorial column the vehicle for 
conveying many bits of information 
on various topics and at all times 
radiate optimism. He believed a good 


BYRON NORRELL 
Editor News 
Ada, Okla. 


editorial column was as necessary to 
a paper as salt is to season food. 

However, he was not a jelly fish. 
Mossbacks and toughs did not ap- 
prove of his course in many partic- 
ulars, and it was occasionally neces- 
sary to put up a vigorous fight, both 
verbal and physical, to support his 
position. 

Rural districts came in for a large 
share of attention. The paper en- 
gaged correspondents and every week 
carried letters from a score or more 
districts. To be sure, many of the 
items had little news value, but they 
carried names and the more names a 
paper carries the better. 

He often made trips through the 
country, walking 10 or 15 miles a day, 
going from farm to farm, coming into 
personal contact with the farmers, 
strengthening old friendships, making 
new ones and getting first hand infor- 
mation concerning farm conditions 
and problems. He believed farmers 
are lectured altogether too much by 
individuals who know little of farm 
conditions, hence he seldom gave ad- 
vice, confining his efforts to gather- 
ing practical information from the 
most successful and passing it out for 
others to profit by. Even the town 
people liked this class of news and 
looked to the paper for reliable in- 
formation about rural conditions. 

Then came the era of demonstration 
agents. The editor was quick to see 
how their work could be made a val- 
uable feature of education in rural dis- 
tricts and championed it when others 
were doubtful of its value. The paper, 
became a recognized medium of com- 
munication between clubs and afforded 
opportunity to the agents to reach the 
people with helpful ideas. Township 
and county fairs were closely linked 
with the demonstration work and re- 
ceived due attention. 


The schools of the county and their 
various activities came in for their 
share of publicity. School news was 
a regular feature of every issue and 
through the paper the various schools 
kept track of what others were doing. 
In this connection many teachers as- 
signed the writing of school news to 
their advanced pupils as a means of 
applying their lessons in writing 
English. 

Nor did he overlook the value of 
church news, although careful to keep 
out everything of a controversial 
nature. 

One of the major aims of the paper 
was to bring country and town into 
closer relationship, but with design- 
ing politicians and soap box orators 
constantly stirring up bitter feeling 
as a means of capturing votes, this 
has been one of the hardest things 
undertaken. It is doubtful if this 
handicap caused by these vote catchers 
can ever be entirely overcome. 

In adjusting itself to changing con- 
ditions, the weekly newspaper of the 
future must be a better article than in 
the past and one quite different. 
Faster through trains, rapid highway 
transportation, radio and the airplane 
are revolutionizing the newspaper 
game. There are no longer segregated 
communities. There are no more 
sensational scoops by metropolitan 
papers, for even the fastest working 
organization is outdistanced by radio 
flashes. With well nigh universal 
literacy, all read newspapers and most 
read daily papers. The Ada News 
now issues a daily and we are gradual- 
ly changing the weekly to a farm and 
rural community organ, using less 
general news than in the days when 
there were no rural routes and radios, 
when a weekly was all most families 
took. 

Such a paper must exert its chief 
efforts toward personal and commu- 
nity news, the school, the church and 
local problems. It must cover these, 
and cover them well. The weekly 
newspaper is not likely to grow in 
size, but it must improve in quality, 
for the people demand more than they 
did before education was as  wide- 
spread as it is now. The editor must 
keep himself in close touch with his 
readers and in sympathy with their 
strivings and aspirations. Above all, 
he must be fair and unbiased if he is 
to command the influence for good 
that should be his goal. 


Charles W. Tietsort of Medora, IIli- 
nois, veteran mnewspaperman, died 
early in June. He founded the Me- 
dora Messenger in 1895 and was ac- 
tively engaged in newspaper work un- 
til about a year ago. Mr. Tietsort 
was in his eighty-ninth year at the 
time of his death. He had been a 
member of the National Editorial As- 
sociation and of the Illinois Press As- 
sociation for many years. 


Advertising constantly is broadcast- 
ing ideas and suggestions, which, in 
longer or shorter time, crystalize into 
sales of merchandise. Some customers 
may not have the money or the inclin- 
ation, at the moment the advertise- 
ment is printed, to take advantage of 
the opportunity offered. But the 
thought or suggestion remains in the 
background of their minds and then, 
some day, it moves to the foreground 
and a sale is made. 
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H. C. HOTALING PLEDGES 
$1,000 FOR $100,000 
N.E. A. ENDOWMENT FUND 


(Annual report of H. C. Hotaling, 
executive secretary, National Edi- 
torial Association, presented at the 
forty-first annual convention at Los 
Angeles, Cal., June 30.) 

This is the sixth annual report 
which it has been my privilege to 
make to the National Editorial Asso- 


ciation. Fach report has been a step 
forward. There have been no set- 
backs, no relaxation. The organiza- 


tion is like a great snowball; each 
year it rolls forward and becomes 
larger and stronger. 

In 1919, when the Association de- 
cided to go on a business basis, the 
actual membership was extremely 
limited. There were no funds, but 
quite a heavy debt. The situation has 
now been changed. ‘The financial as- 
sets of the Association have been in- 
creased by $2,000 during the last year, 
our cash balance May 1 being $12,- 
507.41, against $10,462.60 on May 1, 
one year ago. The organization, how- 
ever, has not only increased its finan- 
cial holdings, but has materially add- 
ed to its membership, the new mem- 
bers added since our last meeting 
totaling 644. There is always some 
loss in membership due to deaths and 
retirement from business, but despite 
these, the Association is materially 
stronger than ever before in its exist- 
ence. It is not an easy task to inter- 
est publishers in their own business 
or in affairs which mean a great deal 
to the trade; but continued agitation 
has brought us many new friends, and 
these new enlistments have cheered 
and encouraged the old guard. 

During the past year your secretary 
has been greatly inspired and en- 
couraged by the sacrifices and 
thorough co-operation of President 
Edgecombe. Mr. Edgecombe has 
sensed the import of the work, its 
trials and complexities; and his wise 
judgment and good counsel have been 
an ever-present help. Besides giving 
his time liberally, President Edge- 
combe has contributed a beautiful tro- 
phy out of his personal means in 
order to encourage the membership to 
strive for higher standards in news- 
paper work. 

Other Trophy Contests 

During the past year, the National 
Editorial Association has featured 
several contests calculated to build 
better and more profitable newspa- 
pers. These contests have been made 
possible not only through the co-op- 
eration of President Hdgecombe, but 
the Inland Printer of Chicago, the 
Ameritan Printer, the Editor and Pub- 
lisher, New York, and the Bonnet- 
Brown Corporation, Chicago. These 
contests have awakened a great deal 
of interest and have resulted in a vast 
improvement in the newspapers, ty- 
pographically and editorially, a vast 
improvement in the newspapers, typo- 
graphically and editorially. 

The Washington. Office 

The headquarters office has co-op- 
erated very closely during the past 
year with the representative at Wash- 
ington, W. L. Daley. It has sent out 
hundreds of telegrams dealing with 
legislative matters and written hun- 
_ dreds of letters asking for aid in the 


envelope legislation. In addition it 
has sent out thousands and thousands 
of bulletins dealing with the same 
question. We want to take this op- 
portunity to thank the publishers for 
the loyal manner in which they re- 
sponded to these calls. Never before 
in history has Congress been so im- 
pressed with the: power and strength 
of our organization. While our efforts 
have not been successful, we are not 
discouraged but feel that victory on 
this special piece of legislation will 
yet be achieved, for the bill has been 
redrafted and introduced in the sen- 
ate. The actual handling of the legis- 
lation has been in the hands of the 
Washington office and the Legislative 
Committee of which Wallace Odell is 
chairman. 

Mr. Daley possesses a wide ac- 
quaintance with members of Congress 
and has sive. the Association his best 
endeavors. He has also furnished a 
letter from Washington each week to 
papers subscribing for the same. 

Sustaining Memberships 

A very considerable part of the as- 
sociation’s funds has come from those 
taking sustaining memberships. These 
memberships have been contributed 
cheerfully by publishers who are firm- 
ly convinced of the importance and 
necessity of giving the National Edi- 
torial Association the necessary back- 
ing to make it possible to accomplish 
something in a large way. This fund 
hes been carefully husbanded, fully 
realizing that with the growth and 
extension of the Association its force 
of executive workers must be increas- 
ed. In accordance with the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the association we 
give herewith a list of the sustaining 
memberships: (Here, the list of sus- 
taining members was read.) 


Endowment Fund 

Your secretary believes that it 
would be a wise policy for the Na- 
tional Editorial Association to build 
an endowment fund of not less than 
$100,000, the interest from which 
would be utilized in paying in part 
the overhead expense of the organ- 
ization; thus leaving the funds re- 
ceived each year from dues and mem- 
berships available for increased ef- 
forts and activities. We would rec- 
ommend that this association appoint 
a committee to investigate the fea- 
sibility of raising such an endowment 
fund and that, if it be found practic- 
able, the committee be enlarged, to 
work during the coming year in 
raising such a fund. If it is consider- 
ed practicable, your secretary will be 
pleased to be one of one hundred to 
contribute one thousand dollars to 
such a fund. 


N. E. A. Bulletin 

The Bulletin has been continued 
throughout the year and has been the 
recipient of many commendations. 
The amount of advertising has been 
increased to such an extent as to 
make the publication nearly self-sup- 
porting. During the year a proposi- 
tion was submitted to the association 
whereby it was made possible to have 
space in a publication of nationwide 
circulation, and thus be saved the ex- 
pense of issuing the Bulletin. It was 
the unanimous judgment of the execu- 


tive committee that the Bulletin 
should be continued as a direct per- 
sonal communication between the 


head office and the individual mem- 
ber. Your secretary has continued to 
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edit the Bulletin and to look after 
the advertising therein, in addition to 
his other activities. 


Office Correspondence 

At times during the year, two and 
even three stenographers have been 
necessary to handle the heavy corre- 
spondence incident to carrying on the 
work of the association. When one 
considers that every communication is 
promptly attended to and that com- 
munications are received on every © 
conceivable subject, the association — 
has been fortunate in being able to 
have the work accomplished with so 
little expense. 


The Engraving Department 


In 1922, when the engraving depart- 
ment was established, it started with 
business to the amount of $14.00 the 
first month. For thee month of April, 
this year, the business of this depart- 
ment amounted to $3,461.60. The de- 
partment is carried on solely with 
the thought of service to our mem- 
bership. The idea of profit is not con- 
sidered. The work is furnished to 
the membership at actual ‘cost. Busi- 
ness is done on a cash basis, and cash 
with the order is the policy followed. 
While this cash practice cannot be 
universally enforced because of in- 
ability always to know the cost in ad- 
vance, the membership has responded 
loyally. As a matter of fact, we are 
proud to know our membership is to 
be relied on, that every account, with 
the exception of half a dozen small 
amounts, has been paid. Only three 
publishers out of the entire member- 
ship (and we would like to give their 
names) have failed to act like honest 
men. These three have ignored every 
communication and have made it 
plain that such men are to blame for 
the higher costs which we all have to 
pay in patronizing supply men. Men 
who will not pay their honest debts 
are a burden upon any profession. 


Membership Campaign 


Thanks to the generosity of the Vir-— 
ginia State Chamber of Commerce, the 
Bonnet-Brown Corporation, the Meyer- 
Both Company, and the Western News: 
paper Union, some exceptionally val- 
uable prizes have been made available 
for the membership contest. As a re- 
sult of this contest and the activities 
of the headquarters office, a total of 
644 new members have been added 
since our last meeting. Mr. Timothy 
Brownhill of California who won the 
Chief Pirate’s Chest performed a yeo- 
man service in turning in over one 
hundred of this number. 


Arrangements for 1926 Outing 


In arranging for this year’s out- 
ing, your secretary visited Kansas 
City, El Paso, San Diego, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, and through the 
co-operation of the Rock Island Rail- 
way made arrangements for entertain- 
ment at Liberal and Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas. In California, kindly assistance 
was given by Justus Craemer, Tim- 
othy Brownhill, Ben Read, the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce and 
Californians Incorporated. At every 
point of contact, these men and busi- 
ness organizations co-operated in a 
whole-hearted way. That their plans 
were well laid has been proven by the 
entertainment you have already en- 
joyed, and will be further exemplified 
during your stay in California. 

Officials’ Calls ® 

During no previous year in the his- 
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tory of the National Editorial Asso- 


ciation has there been more general 
contact with the publishers of the na- 
tion. President Edgecombe participat- 
‘ed in the Field Secretaries’ meeting 
at St. Louis, attending the state press 
association meeting of Oklahoma at 
Oklahoma City, the Colorado Press 
Association at Denver, the Nebraska 
Press Association at Hastings, . and 
the Iowa Press Association at Des 
Moines. Vice President Roe: attend- 
‘ed the Wisconsin Press Association at 
Madison, the Minnesota Press Asso- 
ciation at Minneapolis, besides mak- 
ing a special trip to Washington to 
testify in the envelope fight in Con- 
gress. Mr. Meredith of the Executive 
Committee represented the associa- 
tion at the Illinois Press Association 
at Champaign, and the Pennsylvania 
State meeting. Your secretary co-op- 
erated in the Field Secretaries’ meet- 
ing at St. Louis, testified in a special 
postal hearing in St. Paul, Minn., ad- 
dressed the state association meetings 
in California, Kansas and Michigan, 
as well as attending, the Minnesota 
meeting in Minneapolis. During the 
year he also visited Salt Lake City 
and Denver and attended the Inland 
Press meeting in Chicago. The ac- 
_tivities of the association have become 
so extensive that a field man, who 
should make it his business to attend 
the various state meetings, might well 
be considered among the plans for 
the future. If a man is to be selected 
for such a position, he should have 
an all-around knowledge of the print- 
ing business. 


Change of Office Location 
On May 1, the headquarters office 
was removed from its ground location, 
131 E. Sixth St., to the sixth floor of 
National Bank, St. 
Paul. There it has ample quarters 
for handling the business, a commo- 
dious vault, and the use of address- 
ograph and mimeograph machinery. 
For the past three years your secre- 
tary has been able to secure free rent 
and telephone service for the associa- 
tion. For the coming year the out- 
look is not so favorable, but it is 
hoped that an adjustment can be se- 
cured that will be thoroughly satis- 


factory to the members of the Execu- 


| Mr. 


tive Committee. 


The Legislative Committee 

Members of the Legislative Commit- 
tee have had an exceptionally busy 
year and are entitled to much credit 
for the way they have carried on. 
Chairman Wallace Odell made several 
trips to Washington and has had the 
able co-operation of Mr. Meredith and 
Brimblecom. Their work has 
been largely centered on the govern- 
ment envelope’ question, and they 
were able to place a strong case be- 
fore Congress. A slight error in the 
bill as drafted was a large factor in 
the unfavorable action. This flaw has 


_ been remedied and a new bill is being 


drafted by Senator Cummins of Iowa. 


This matter will be discussed in 
greater detail not only in the report 
of the Legislative Committee but in a 
Special number of the program which 
will outline further action. 

Ford and National Advertising 

An analysis has been made relative 
to the advertising policy of the Ford 
Motor Company which shows the 
company has been doing more news- 
paper advertising this year than in 
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the past and contemplates a still 
greater increase by cutting down bill 
board advertising, although the same 
investigation discloses some dissatis- 
faction on the part of the publishers 
who were of the opinion that the com- 
pany was using less space.  Arrange- 
ments have been made whereby we 
are to have on our program Mr. 
George Cushing, representative of the 
advertising firm of McKinney, Marsh 
and Cushing, who handle advertising 
space in thousands of publications, 
and he will discuss means whereby a 
more extensive use of the country 
press will be made possible, namely 
by the adoption of better business 
methods and the use of a uniform bill- 
ing blank. As was stated last year 
every publication should prepare a 
standard rate card, and, once rates 
are established, maintain them. In 
states where field secretaries have 
been employed some compilation of 
rates has been made. This work will 
have to be extended and augmented 
very materially. But the matter will 
no doubt be more generally discussed 
by the Advertising Committee. 


Co-operating with State Field 
Secretaries 

With a view of increasing the use- 
fulness of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, officers of the organization, 
including President Edgecombe, Exec- 
utive Committeeman George Dolliver, 
and the Field Secretary, attended the 
State Field Secretary Conference at 
St. Louis last October. The meeting 
was an exceptionally profitable one 
and the National Secretary desires to 
recommend an extension of these ac- 
tivities by inviting the president and 
secretary of each state association to 
attend all such future conferences. 
Such a step would: bring about a 
closer affiliation with the national or- 
ganization. This closer relationship 
is not only desirable but absolutely 
necessary for the accomplishment of 
greater good for the publishers of the 
nation. Once there is a closer affilia- 
tion, a better understanding, the work 
will go forward in a more construc- 
tive manner. The next conference of 
the State Field Secretaries will be 
held at the National headquarters in 
St. Paul in August of this year. As 
host to that gathering the National 
Secretary will welcome the presence 


of active workers from every part of 


the nation. 


Protecting the Forests 

In several states plans for forest 
conservation are being pushed in ad- 
dition to the efforts of the Federal 
Government, which has increased the 
amount of land to be set aside as a 
permanent forest. While the pub- 
lishers of the country have a direct 
personal and selfish interest in in- 
creasing the amount of forest avail- 
able for pulp wood, they should also 
have a larger interest in saving the 
forests, in conserving for future gen- 
erations the wild life that must event- 
ually disappear with the loss of our 
wooded lands. 

Financial 

The National Editorial Association, 
notwithstanding its increased expense 
incidental to its added activities the 
past year, has increased its cash _ bal- 
ance from $10,462.60 to over $12,500.00. 


‘This is a step forward and is in keep- 


ing with the conservative financial 
policy which has governed the man- 


agement since the establishment of 
the headquarters office. When your 
secretary assumed the office six years 
ago last fall, the treasury was not only 
depleted but it was $800.00 short. The 
increase in our cash reserve is charge- 
able to the careful planning and hus- 
banding of our resources by the men 
who have guided the destinies of the 
Association during these years; by 
these we include not only the men 
who have been in the presidential 
chair, but those who served on the 
Executive Committee. As stated else- 
where in this report, your’ secre- 
tary believes this balance should be 
augmented by an endowment fund of 
at least $100,000.00. 

The receipts and disbursements for 
the year ending May 1, 1926, are as 
follows: (Here, the detailed financial 
statement was read.) 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 
SENDS HIS GREETING 
TON. E. A., LOS ANGELES 


President Coolidge paid high tribute 
to the American press in a message 
addressed to the National Editorial 
Association convention at Los Angeles. 
The message reads: 


June 21, 1926. 
My dear Mr. Edgecombe: 

It has come to my attention that 
the National Editorial Associa- 
tion is having its forty-first’ con- 
vention in Los Angeles on June 
29th. I hope you will be good 
enough to convey to the members 
of your organization on that oc- 
casion my greetings and sincere 
good wishes for the success of 
their meeting. 

A free press, ably and conscien- 
tiously edited, has from the first 
been one of the staunchest pillars 
in our national edifice. Whatever 
tends to strengthen and to widen 
the influence of such a press, of 
course, is of direct and vital ben- 
efit to our government and to each 
and every citizen. 

Your plans for an extensive trip 
through the middle west and the 
far west will provide a valuable 
opportunity for an exchange of ex- 
periences and views among men 
of various States. Such an ex- 
change cannot fail to result in a 
keener realization that we are one 

nation and that we must not per 

mit sectional jealousies to sway 
our judgment in the consideration 
of national problems. 

Very truly, 

(S) Carvin Cooriper 

Mr. Frank D. Edgecombe, Pres., 
National Editorial Association, 
Hotel Alexandria, 
Los Angeles, California. 


All Is Hotsy-Totsy Now 


One man who wanted to sell his 
paper ran this ad: 
Can’t see the typewriter, can’t see the 
type, 
Must sit me down and do the write; 
Must quit the case and hellbox too, 
To look around what I can do 
Out on the farm and milk the cows 
Or in some sunny arbor browse, 
While younger men take up my work 
And do the toil which I must shirk. 
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EDGECOMBE EMPHASIZES 
NEED OF ASSISTANT FOR 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


(Annual address of Frank O. Edge- 
combe, president of the National Edi- 
torial. Association, before the annual 
convention in session at Los Angeles, 
June 30, 1926.) 

To the Members of the National Hdi- 
torial Association: 

Probably the past year has been the 
most active in the history of our as- 
sociation. The effort of the associa- 
tion. to stop the government printing 
of special request return cards on en- 
velopes was started at the beginning 
of this association year. It has been 
carried on with vigor by the legisla- 
tive committee, our Washington repre- 
sentative, our headquarters office, the 
trade press, state and district associa- 
tions and hundreds of individual pub- 
lishers and printers residing in all 
parts of the United States. No such 
co-operation in our field was ever se- 
cured before. The co-operation of the 
trade press has been notable and high- 
ly efficient. 

Activity is especially reflected in the 
fact that our cash resources have in- 
creased about 25 per cent during the 
year. If the growth in member and 
financial strength thus indicated is 
continued for another year or two the 
association can undertake several im- 
portant projects for the benefit of our 
members for which we have had 
neither the men nor the money avail- 
able during the year now closing. 

The greatest harmony has prevailed 
during the year among the officers 
of the association and every person 
with whom I have been associated has 
given me instantly the aid for which 
I have asked. I am indebted to mem- 
bers all over the country for many 
kindnesses, suggestions, words of com- 
mendation and personal efforts to in- 
crease the usefulness of our associa- 
tion. 

Executive Secretary H. C. Hotaling 
has again demonstrated his unusual 
talents, his untiring energy and his 
devotion to the interests of the asso- 
ciation. Treasurer W. W. Aikens has 


given the association prompt and wise’ 


administration of its finances. The 
reports of the executive secretary and 
treasurer will give the details of the 
operations of their offices and they 
should be given careful reading by 
those members not privileged to sit in 
this convention. : 

Because some thousands of our mem- 
bers are unable to travel to this con- 
vention I am discussing in this annual 
address some problems on which I feel 
every member should be informed and 
I hope that the members not privileged 
to be here will give this address and 
the reports of the executive secretary 
and treasurer and the report of the 
legislative committee unusually care- 
ful reading. Those who know most 
about our association will be the most 
ready to provide the money we need. 

The Envelope Campaign 

It would have been a miracle if our 
association, meaning to include all 
who gave assistance, could have over- 
turned in one year the old practice of 
the post office department in the mat- 
ter of printing special request corner 
cards on envelopes. Reasonable prog- 


ress has been made. We have secured 
highly important information about 
the form that our bill must take if it 
has any chance of passage. Hundreds 
of publishers have co-operated in this 
effort who never gave co-operation be- 
fore to any of our activities. 

After listening to the report of the 
lezislative committee and to the ad- 
dress that will be devoted to the en- 
velope problem members will be in a 
position to give counsel to the execu- 
tive committee and particularly to the 
president and executive secretary in 
regard to the best methods to be fol- 
lowed in pressing the envelope cam- 
paign. 

The Endowment Proposal 


Secretary Hotaling will suggest in 
his annual report the establishment of 
an endowment fund of sufficient size 
to make certain the enlargement of 
the activities of the association and 
the permanence of its undertakings. I 
commend the proposal. It has one 
danger but we must trust to the loyal- 
ty and far-sightedness of our members 
to overcome it. It is the possibility 
that a considerable number of pub- 
lishers might inquire, “If the National 
Editorial Association has a large en- 
dowment from which it is drawing 
some revenue, why should I be asked 
to continue the annual payment of 
dues?’ Probably the answer is ob- 
vious enough to the active workers in 
the Association, particularly to those 
of us who are sustaining members, but 
it is a phase of the problem that 
should be considered. The personal 
activity of thousands of publishers is 
hiehly important in many of our ac- 
tivities, possibly in all of them, and 
we have but to remember our en- 
velope campaign to be convinced. 
Assistant to the Executive Secretary 

The volume of work that passes 
through the executive secretary’s of- 
fice, meaning our headquarters office 
at St. Paul, is not understood or ap- 
preciated by any person who has had 
no occasion or opportunity to come in 
contact with it. As in every other 
business, the pressure is greater at 
some times than it is at others. As 
soon as association finances will per- 
mit the executive committee should 
authorize the executive secretary to 
select an assistant and assign to him 
such work as circumstances and the 
judgment of the secretary may indi- 
cate. This would permit the executive 
secretary or his assistant to do field 
work and legislative work that cannot 
now be done and make important con- 
tacts than cannot now be undertaken. 
As representatives we need persuad- 
ers and contract closers rather than 
fluent orators. 

It would be impossible for anyone to 
name in advance all of the activities 
that would be certainly profitable, but 
a few of them are so apparent that 
they can be named without hesitation. 
Many of the future members of this 
association are being trained in our 
many schools of journalism. With no- 
table exceptions, the schools of jour- 
nalism of the United States and those 
operating them know next to nothing 
about the work of the National Edi- 
torial Association or the possibilities 
it holds for the journalists of tomor- 
row in the rural field, now occupied 
by about 15,000 weekly and daily news- 
papers. 

Our schools of journalism ought to 


, one’s 
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be fitting young people to fill all sorts 
of positions in the publishing world. 
There are some better jobs than the 
mere writing of copy. Eventually 
there will be open in most states the 
position of field manager of the state 
press association and some states will 
have need of two persons in the man- 
ager’s office. Our own association 
should have work enough for three or 
four capable people in our headquar- 
ters office. Graduation from the right 
kind of a school of journalism, one 
with its feet on the ground, should 


‘be a fine recommendation for any per- 


son who has built on that foundation 
a proper number of years of suitable 
experience as printer and publisher. 

It is vastly important to our Asso- 
ciation that the field manager plan of 
state press association organization be 
extended to other states. Only a few 
states are now fully organized on this 
plan with a full-time manager receiv- 
ing his salary and expenses from the 
publishers of his state without de- 
pendence upon political appointments 
or other devices substituted for the 
actual hiring and absolute control by 
his board of directors. When we can 
give the executive secretary a capable 
assistant one of them can spend some 
time each year promoting this plan of 
organization by explaining its benefits 
and giving such other aid as may’ be 
asked for. We must look to the states 
organized on this plan for permanent 
membership growth. 

If the executive secretary is given 
an assistant it will be possible to se- 
cure contact with the advertising 
agencies. 
foreign advertising, as distinguished 
from local advertising, is growing 
yearly and is eagerly desired by every 
publisher. The publishers need repre- 
sentatives who can sit down at a con- 
ference table with the men who direct 
the expenditure of millions of adver- 
tising appropriations and help them 
use the rural press more easily, more 
economically and with greater profit 
to all of the parties concerned. 

Of course no state or national edi- 
torial or press association, serving all 
of the publishers in its field, should 
attempt to set up an advertising agen- 
cy for the handling of general com- 
mercial advertising any more than it 
should undertake the manufacture of 
typesetting machines or printing 
presses. 

The state press field managers and 
whoever may be in charge of our na- 
tional headquarters are going to be in 
a position soon, if present progress is 
continued, to do a good deal towards 
increasing the flow of national adver- 
tising into rural press channels. Any 


failure of this prophecy to come true — 


will be wholly the fault of the mem- 
bers of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion and the other rural publishers 
who have as yet failed to give us the 
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The tremendous: volume of © 


assistance of their names and member- | 


ship money. But our executive secre- 
tary must have an assistant if these 
additional contacts and several others 
of importance are to be undertaken. 


Our Monthly Bulletin 


We may expect to meet every year 
proposals to change our monthly bul- 
letin into something else to fit some- 
fleeting fancy or advantage 
somebody’s private purse. The Bulle- 


tin is now exactly what it ought to be — 


and there should be no thought of per- 
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mitting a change. Direct communica- 
tion between the headquarters office 
and the executive secretary and presi- 
dent is vital to the success of our or- 
ganization. The Bulletin is so small 
that any member can get the impor- 
tant facts out of it in a few minutes 
as soon as it reaches his desk, a vital 
fact. The Bulletin comes as a _ per- 
sonal message, almost like a letter, 
to each member. 

Many efforts have been made to sell 
or give trade publications to our asso- 
ciation and at one time some years 
ago the executive committee was led 
into making a contract for the pur- 
chase of such a publication and a 
small cash payment was made. For- 
tunately the purchase was not con- 
summated. 

The columns of every publication 
devoted to the interests of publishers 
and printers are open to us every 
week and every month in the year 
without a cent of cost or an ounce of 
responsibility for the professional and 
financial standing of the publication, 
Magazine publishing is not a proper 
function for our association from any 
point of view and it would be unwise 
and unfair to enter into competition 
with our good friends of the trade 
press. It takes long experience and 
great skill to operate a trade paper 
without suffering heavy financial loss. 
Our headquarters office is already 
overburdened and when we are able 
to provide the executive secretary with 
an assistant he can find something 
more profitable to do than to attempt 
the publication of a trade journal. 


This Year’s Objectives 


Early in the year I_ suggested, 
through the Bulletin, that we have a 
definite program of advancement and 
I proposed two objectives: Improve- 
ment of the editorial department and 
elimination of press agent publicity, 
often deceitfully disguised as news, 
for which the publicity agent is paid 
on a partial advertising basis for space 
used and for which the publisher of it 
gets nothing but the contempt of the 
advertiser. Hearty support was given 
to this proposal. Both of these ob- 
jectives are so important and the 
“work to be done is so great that they 
may well be continued for further dis- 
cussion and application. 


Our Four Prize Silver Cups 


From what I learn about such con- 
tests in several of the states, it seems 
to me that our four silver cup con- 
tests are not drawing as many entries 

as they should. Trying to win one of 
these prizes is far more important to 
any publisher for the betterment of 
his newspaper than the actual winning 
of one. I do not understand why the 
exhibitors at state contests who win 
such high approval at home do not 
make the same entries in our national 
contests. This is another matter that 
can be efficiently handled from the 
office of the executive secretary if the 
time shall come when he can be given 
an assistant. The contest rules should 
be studied and compared with state 
-contest rules and there should be 
‘correspondence with those publishers 
. who ought to enter the contests and 
would probably do so if the matter 
‘were brought to their personal atten- 
tion early enough. 


’ 


’ Observance of Law 

f: At.is a high privilege for any man or 
woman to have a part either in pre- 
paring or directing the utterances of 


a newspaper. The rural newspaper, 
weekly or daily, truthfully and proud- 
ly boasts that it exclusively is the 
family newspaper, the newspaper of 
the home. Every member of the fam- 
ily reads it and it is kept on the 
family reading table for days and 
weeks for ready reference as to com- 
ing events and an authoritative state- 
ment of past events. 

Therefore it is of particular impor- 
tance that our newspapers, forming a 
part of the rural press and our or- 
ganization being the only national 
voice of the rural press, should at all 
times support definitely and _ boldly 
every constitutional and statutory en- 
actment and give our utterances 
weight by private and public observ- 
ance of the same principle, obedience 
to law and respect for constituted 
authority. I concur entirely with the 
past utterances of our association 
upon this matter. 

Work of the President 

The work of the president is what 
he finds time to make it. He is made 
welcome at every state and district 
meeting of publishers and his views 
are listened to with respect because he 
temporarily represents a great organi- 
zation. The columns of the trade 
press are open to him all of the time 
and every letter he may choose to 
write and every proposal he may have 
to make for the improvement of. our 
profession or our trade is gladly given 
space. His utterances carry a little 
more weight because he speaks from 
an official point of view. 

Because of these circumstances and 
because election to the office must 
necessarily express a considerable de- 
gree of confidence and esteem when it 
comes: without solicitation and is the 
free gift and mark of approval of the 
working members of the association, 
it is a very great honor to hold the 
office of president and be permitted to 
discharge its ever-increasing duties. 
Whether my efforts were made with 
wisdom and whether they have heen 
of a kind to produce action only time 
can tell. I am retiring from office 
with entire confidence in the future 
of our beloved association. 

FRANK O. EDGECOMBE. 


TRIBUNE CITY EDITOR 
PUBLISHES NEW NOVEL 


McCready Houston, associate editor 
of the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, 
has completed his second novel and 
its publication as a serial will begin 
in the August number of the Pictorial 
Review. The title is “The Big Show”. 
At the conclusion of serial publication 
the novel will be put out in book form 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
who published Mr. Houston’s first 
novel, “Huling’s Quest”. 

Mr. and Mrs. Houston are on an east- 
ern motor tour and holiday. While in 
the east he expects to visit his pub- 


lishers to discuss the forthcoming 
book. A short story by Mr. Huston 
appears in the July number of the 


Century magazine. 

The title of the new book, “The 
Big Show’’, is a figurative use of the 
common appellation of the circus... It 
is not, however, a circus story, al- 
though it contains two or three scenes 
in the circus atmosphere. It is a 
modern story in which the central 
figure is a man who became a lawyer 
by accident when he should have been 
something else. 


a1 


FRED M. SNYDER INVITES 
THE N. E. A. EDITORS TO 
WORLD PRESS CONGRESS 


Fred M. Snyder, who for some 
months past has appeared before va- 
rious press association meetings of 
the country presenting the cause of 
the Press Congress of the World, 
which is to meet next October at Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, addressed the Na- 
tional Editorial Association at Los 
Angeles, July 2. 


Leading up to the presentation of 
the congress meeting, he told this 
story to illustrate his point of organi- 
zation. He told of a warden who took 
a visitor through a lunatic asylum. 
They were going through a part of the 
asylum in which the violent patients 
were detained. Seeing the warden go 
into a cell where one of these inmates 
was kept, the visitor asked if he was 
not afraid of him. The warden re- 
plied no, that he could handle him 
with one hand. He next took the 
visitor to a cell where there were two 
inmates. When the warden entered, 
the visitor again became alarmed and 
asked if he were not afraid-to go 
where there were two men who might 
become violent. The warden replied 
no, that he could handle one with 
each hand. The visitor was appeased 
until they came to a large cell that 
was filled with lunatics. 


“Why,” said the visitor, “I’m afraid 
to have you go in where there are so 
many of these lunatics. They might 
all attack you at once.” 


“There isn’t the slightest’ danger,” 
the warden replied. “These fellows 
don’t know enough to organize.” 

Mr. Snyder used this illustration to 
show the possibilities of organization. 
He then invited members of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association to be 
present at, and to take part in, the 
congress for editors of the world 
which is to meet at Geneva. 


To suggest the coverage possibilities 
of news, Mr. Snyder reminded the ed- 
itors that the word news spells out 
the four directions of the earth;,north, 
east, west and south. 

“J pring to you the greetings of 
Walter Williams, President of the 
Press Congress of the World, and of 
James Wright Brown, secretary, both 
of whom invite you to come to the 
Congress,” he said. 

Speaking of the hindrances to world 
understanding which it is hoped the 
world congress will help.to eliminate, 
Mr. Snyder said: 

“One of the greatest things that we 
have to contend with is the fact, that 
there are 5,000, language barriers ..in 
the world. Cooperation and confer- 
ence are one way. of. overcoming these 
things. We are looking for a new 
idea to help human progress. The 
most hideous and adverse idea in 
the world is war: It is inevitable, 
however, unless we come’ to. an 
understanding among ourselves,’ One 
of the most ‘important things for 
us to do, then, is to supplant the old 
law of an eye for an eye and_a.tooth 
for a tooth with theprinciplé of an 
idea for an idea, and a truth for*a 
truth. .Each country’ is as essential to 
every other country as each'state in our 
United States is: essential: to every 
other State. * We. are. tremendously 
inter-dependent.” 
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IDEALS AND HARD WORK 
ARE KEY TO SUCCESS 


WOMAN TELLS EDITORS 


(Extracts from an address on “Ideas 
of a Country Newspaper Woman” 
given by Mrs. Blanche K. Lord of the 
editorial staff of the Albert Lea 
(Minn.) Daily Tribune, July 2, at the 
National Editorial Association meet- 
ing at Los Angeles. 

A perfectly healthy mud turtle has 
been known to sit on a log without 
perceptible motion for twelve con- 
tinuous days, yet functioning phys- 
ically according to the law of mud 
turtle metabolism. Freedom from 
work is the outstanding feature of 
the mud turtle’s heritage. 

One who regards toil as a species of 
trouble and is looking forward to an 
era when mankind shall advance more 
rapidly lying on his back in the sun 
should never make the mistake of 
getting into the newspaper profession. 
Misguided mortals who do will, like 
the turtle, find themselves in the soup. 
Perfect physical rest can only be had 
by a cold, four-footed thing shaped 
something like a mud turtle. 

I am a country newspaper woman 
and proud of it. I am from the coun- 
try, where, in the summer we get up 
with the lark—‘‘and you have to get 
up early if you want to take in 
God’—, out where the only true Amer- 
ican life can be found today; out 
where we have sunshine, air, space 
and plenty of wholesome food; where 
the announcement of a child’s birth 
is a real event. 

The greatest news of the day is the 
birth of a little stranger in one’s fam- 
ily. On such a fact we weave the 
future lives of our community. Out 
of it we construct our little Lliads. 
They are not trifles—they are the 
realities of life. 

It is the rural homes that are hold- 
ing the line for the family idea in the 
nation. They are the coiled spring 
testifying to the heart of things. That 
is why rural life is significant. 

What has this to do with country 
newspapers? I will tell you. It is 
principally the small-town newspaper 
that goes into those homes, those 
homes that are holding the line for 
the family idea in the nation. It is 
the country editor more than the 
minister of the gospel that is helping 
to mold the lives and thoughts of the 
rural citizenry. Knowing this who of 
us would dare to underestimate the 
sacred calling of the country editor? 

This, then, is my ideal of what a 
country newspaper should be: It 
should be the people’s best friend, the 
little teacher of the community — 
teaching truth and righteousness, and 
helping to assemble the moral 
strength of the people to combat evil 
forces. 


It should soft pedal, but not elim- 
inate accounts of human errors and 
failures. This should be done in such 
a way as to cause a reversion of pub- 
lic opinion against wrong ways of 
thinking and living. 

It should be a social, educational 
and business link uniting the com- 
munity and keeping it in touch with 
the outside world. 

It should at all times preach the 
gospel of full-blooded Americanism. 


It should teach the necessity of har- 
nessing ideals to practical utility of 
purpose thereby making of them the 
motive power with which to turn the 
wheels of community life so that they 
go round to some definite goal. 

The weekly newspaper should keep 
a record of the daily happenings of 
the community. Its pages should be 
filled with sacred memories—mem- 
oris of home life; memories of child- 
hood; youth, maturity and of the aged 
as they make their way down to the 


MRS. BLANCHE K. LORD 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 


shadows; memories of Life, and Birth, 
and Death. 

The home paper should live in the 
lives of the young and the dreams of 
the old. It should rejoice in their 
successes and hold out encouragement 
when disappointments come. 

It should safeguard community in- 
tervals and hold out a friendly hand 
to all whether in homespun or fine 
linen. It should give gifts that gold 
cannot buy nor kings take away. 
This, then, is my ideal of what a coun- 
try newspaper should be, and isn’t 
more idealism needed in all journal- 
ism today? 

Do not mistake my meaning. By 
idealism is not meant mawkish senta- 
mentalism, but related ideals in a liv- 
ing environment. We are suffering 
on every hand from a prevalance of 
isolated ideals. To be of value, ideals 
should be used in their living re- 
lationship, or as Emerson put it: 

“All are needed by each one; noth- 
ing is fair or good alone.” 

The story of the three stone-cutters 
tells it all in a capsule: 

“What are you making,” asked a 
passerby who saw them at work. 

“Seven dollars a day,” answered the 
first. 

“Cutting a stone,” said the second. 

“Building a cathedral,’ came from 
the third. 

The first man had a job, the second 
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a trade and the third was participat- — 


ing in an architectural triumph that 
would live on and on after the work- 
ers had passed away. 

Occasionally one finds an _ editor 
whose work of building up his news- 
paper is not a job or a trade. He is 
building a cathedral. He is attempt- 
ing to translate in terms of paper and 
printer’s ink his ideal of what a news- 
paper should be. He has attained that 
pride of craft that has raised him to 
the pinnacle of success. In his mind 
he has carried the vision of the ideal 
newspaper and has followed the gleam 
year after year. In the delicate tra- 
cery on the walls of his cathedral one 
catches a glimpse of the vision in 
which the word “SERVICE” frequent- 
ly occurs. 


In presenting to you ideals of serv- 
ice I am not disclosing a pipe dream. 
I believe the ultimate success of every 
newspaper depends upon the quality 
of service rendered and the sincerity 
of purpose emblazoned on every page. 
This is the age of service. 
demands and is willing to pay for 
service. To meet, yes, and to surpass, 
that demand means material success. 


Service has an intangible value that 
cannot be measured with a yardstick 
or in dollars and cents. It is. accum- 
ulative and compounds daily. The 
right kind creates an ever increasing 
demand. Pride of workmanship, 
wherever found, is a valuable asset. 
Quality and service are the only re- 
liable foundations on which to build 
up a permanently profitable business. 

But the acme of all sound business 
policy has as its inspiration an in- 
cident that happened nearly two thou- 
sand years ago. A man of lowly birth 
was talkink to a group of people. He 
was propounding to them a strange, 
new doctrine. He was saying: 

“And whosoever shall compel thee 
to go with him one mile, go with him 
twain,’ a bit of advice so freighted 
with value that it has come down to 
us through the ages as vital and vi- 


brant as the day it dropped from the — 


lips of the Master. Shakespeare 
brings out the same beautiful thought 
when he causes Iago to say of Des- 
demona: “She counts it a vice in her 
goodness not to do more than is re- 
quested,” and we find the same insist- 
ant theme dominant in the Golden 
Rule. 

Here in a nutshell is the concen- 
trated essence of Christ’s teaching: 
Willingness to serve overflowing duty 
and actual requirement. ~The ‘Second 
Mile’ newspaper man is wise in his 
day and generation because 
Mile” service is a golden link uniting 
him and his community. 

Qualifications for a successful, coun- 
try editor call for a rare combination 
of financial sagacity; moral sound- 
ness; commonsense as well as news- 
sense; an understanding heart and 
the ability, not only to reflect, but 
to influence that dominant power 
existing in every community, that all- 
powerful something we call “public 
sentiment.’’ 

The ability to handle words—make 
them loop the loop and turn hand- 
springs—is a gift few of us possess, 
but had we all the qualifications in 
the world without a high conception. 
of the sacred calling of the country 
editor it would be as a “sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 

On the other hand ideals, hitched to 
a definite purpose and driven with 


£ 


The World — 


“Second © 
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a steady courage, can carry you any- 
where you want to go in the profes- 
sion. 

All things being equal, I know of 
no reason why the matter of sex 
should enter the discussion because 
one must be able to handle the situa- 
tion or get out of the game. To the 
woman with right ideals, true news- 
paper instinct and the training and 
courage to back it, well, the sky’s the 
limit. 

Women are bringing to bear, for the 
first time, the full knowledge and ex- 
perience of one half the human race 
in the service of the whole world—are 
helping to mold public opinion in a 
way never before realized. In com- 
mon parlance: they are helping to 
grow the makings of a better world. 

The nation is not rocks and rills, 
woods and templed hills nor amber 
waves of grain. The nation is just 
human folks. The quality of the na- 
tion depends upon the men and 
women, boys and girls who make it. 

Tn a recent address Mr. Hoover 
made it clear that the dangers con- 
fronting America today are not all 
economic and foreign, but that they 
lie more particularly in the possible 
submergence of the moral and spirit- 
ual by our great material successes 
ani the growing disrespect for law. 

It’s our mission, sisters and brothers 
of the press, to carry high the torch 
of enlightenment, right thinking and 
living. 

Journalism is aS much a woman’s 
business as a man’s although it does 
require tact, brains, versatility. and 
endurance. Journalism is demanding 
much of woman’s ability. To discuss 
-woman’s capacity for work dealing 
with mental operations is rather ab- 
surd these days. It is now generally 
conceded, I believe, that the male 
creatures inherit all their brains from 
their mothers. 

* * * * 

Perhaps it is in country journalism 
where women can best serve because 
of the very nature of the work. Here 
is no place for a diluted personality. 
She must have a personal point of 
view—a right attitude toward life—as 
a basis on which to work. 

A positive personality enabling her 
to interpret the every-day happenings 
in terms of her own way of looking 
at things, is needed to hold the at- 
tention of the reading public. 

* * * * 

The oft repeated question to me has 
been: “How did you happen to get 
in‘o newspaper work?” The word 
“happen” expresses it exactly for it 
just happened. One of our local pa- 
pers was without an editor—I was 
without a job, I had just completed 
the biggest job any woman can pos- 
sibly have, that of bringing up her 
children to the time they are ready 
to leave the home nest and start out 
for themselves. Son had just left to 
go to college. I wonder do children 
éver realize what it means to a 
mother+>when they leave home? 

I snapped up the offer of the Forum- 
Advocate because I didn’t know any 
better and I held on for three and 
one-half years because I didn’t know 
enough to let go. 

Until I watched the linotype in our 
office transform my thoughts into 
lead slugs, I had vaguely classed all 
slugs as being terrestrial gasteropods. 


JOHN HAYS HAMMOND HENRY L. SWEINHART 
VICE PRESIDENT 
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JAMES WILLIAM BRYAN, CHalRM Ane 
TREASURER & 


XECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


NATIONAL PRESS BUILDING CORPORATION 
WESTORY BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 


-Mr.Hiram L.Williamson, 


June 14, 1926. 


United States Publisher, 


Springfield, Illinois. 


Dear Sir: 


Many thanks for the May 
issue of the United States Publisher. 


With this copy I became 
acquainted with the United States Publisher, 
and want to congratulate you on your period-~ 


ical. 


It is my idea of a trade parér, and 


one I am sure that newspaper men enjoye 


Thanking you for using 
the story of the National Press Building 


which I sent you, I am 


Yours very truly, 


JFH:K 


And I shall never forget the unholy 
glee of the office devil when he intro- 
duced me to the type lice and some- 
thing he called the “hell box.” 

Continually am I being reminded of 
my many handicaps and of how much 
better it would have been to have 
worked from the bottom up than from 
the top down. 

* *K *K * 

Just why I staid with the paper 
through all the vicissitudes recount- 
ed is hard to explain for the fight was 
not mine. But I had learned to love 
the work. To me the paper had come 
to have a living personality and I 
could not bring myself to let go; and 
I remained with the united newspaper 
to look after the editorial work for 
a little more than a year or until in- 
vited to join the editorial staff of the 
Albert Lea Daily Tribune. 

What a constant round of pleasure 
this trip has been! We all want and 
need social contact, but we want it 
colored with purpose, with inspira- 
tion, with an accomplishment that 
does not die when the sun goes down 
but leaves behind it a bit of deposit 
in the way of pure gold. Our edi- 
torial association meetings are social 
contact with these additions. 

If I could have my wish for you it 
would be this: At home may the 
work you have make you tired and 
yet leave you a little more alive and 
eager for the tomorrows as for an 
adventure. That is the way I am hop- 
ing to go down through the stretch 
of years. 

But we all have to find for ourselves 
the whole category of things that last 
—energies that last—joy in living that 
lasts—friends’ that last, love that 
lasts—ideals that last. 

Ideals rule the world even while it 
ridicules them. We shall never be able 
to perfect our calling, but we can 


thank God that it is so high that the 
pursuit of it, through praise and 
blame, in sickness and in health, calls 
on the best there is in us and that 
the pursuit itself is our glory and our 
reward exceeding great. 


Wins in Typographic Contest 

Cornelius Bowen, a student of the 
Henry Snyder Junior High School, 
Jersey City, N. J. was the first-prize 
winner of ten dollars awarded in a 
typographic contest which was con- 
ducted in connection with the Second 
Annual Education Exposition held in 
New York City during the first week 
in May. 

The contest was open to students 
in schools of printing within the orig- 
inal New Netherlands territory, com- 
prising the States of New York and 
New Jersey, and Connecticut west of 
the Connecticut River. 

The judges were Edmund Gress, 
editor of the American Printer; 
Charles Francis, president of the 
Charles Francis Press, New York 
City; and Frank Alvah Parsons, pres- 
ident, New York School of Fine and 
Applied Arts. Supervision of the con- 
test was done by the Education De- 
partment of American Type Founders 
Company. 


Page the Proof Reader 

The Society for Pure English offers 
this dialogue as a warning against the 
careless use of prepositions: 

Sick child: ‘I want to be read to.” 

Nurse: “What book do you. want 
to be read to out of?” 

Sick child: ‘ ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ ” 

Nurse goes out and returns with 
“The Swiss Family Robinson.” 

Sick child: “What did you bring 
me that book to be read to out of 
from for?” 

—Exchange. 
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COMIC STRIPS, POST 


OFFICE STATEMENTS, 
PUBLICITY DISCUSSED 


George W. Marble, editor of the 
Daily Tribune, Ft. Scott, Kas., and 
past president of the National Edi- 
torial Association, on the last day of 
the convention at Los Angeles, July 2, 
conducted ‘shop talk” in which adver- 
tising, comic strips and post office 
statements were the main topics dis- 
cussed. 


Mr. Marble announced that one of 
the things that he had for immediate 
consideration was whether or not 
items were news or advertising when 
they pertained to churches, schools, 
clubs, lodges and utilities. 


“All of these ask for free publicity,” 
he said. “Is there any certain amount 
of publicity that should be given them, 
and what rules should apply. in the 
granting of space to these organiza- 
tions?” 

Ww. W. Aikens, treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation said: 

“Our country and city are both reli- 
gious and educational centers. We feel 
that the more free publicity we give 
the churches, schools, clubs, lodges 
and utilities, the better it will be not 
only for our newspaper but for our 
community. We consider such things 
a matter of news. On Thursday we 
print ordinarily three columns of news 
of the churches. .On Friday we print 
from one to two columns with a triple 
column leader. We give all the pub- 
licity possible.to our schools, How- 
ever, for any event that admission is 
charged, we also charge for the inser- 
tion, .but we use the story free of 
charge where we consider that it is 
news.” 

J. P. Baumgartner, editor of the 
Register, Santa Ana, Cal., declared 
simply that “news should be the test.” 

George Dolliver, editor of the Battle 
Creek Moon-Journal declared that if 
the story is news, it goes to the edi- 
torial department in his paper, and if 
it is advertising it goes to the adver- 
tising department. 

’ ©. A. Berry, editor of the News, El- 
dorado, Ark., declared that the same 
method is followed in his paper. 

Mr. Marble asked this question: “If 
the. musical club of your city brings 
some great musical figure to the com- 
munity, do you make your contribu- 
tion in cash or by purchasing tickets, 
or by giving free publicity?” 

“By purchasing tickets,” said the 
only ‘man who directly answered the 
question. 

Henry Denman, editor of the News, 
“Farmington, Mo., said that his paper 
carries this heading: 

“Coming Week at Local Churches.” 

“We find that the ministers of our 
community are not progressive in giv- 
ing us local news,” he said. “Some of 
them even want the same announce- 
ment week after week. So I laid 
down the rule that we would not use 
a church announcement unless we at 
least had the topic of the sermon.” 

“Now, the Southeast Missourian, of 
which Naeter Brothers are publishers, 
a few years ago called together the 
pastors ‘of the churches of their town, 
including all denominations. Mr. 
Naeter told the ministers that he 
wanted to help them get the salaries 
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they deserved, and that as a means 
toward that end he was going to 
charge for every announcement that 
went into his paper. The final out- 
come of this was that Cape Girardeau 
organized a Church Council. I, too, 
am going to try this out. Fred Naeter 
has promised to come over and help 
me explain the proposition to our min- 
isters. I have had no trouble in get- 
ting paid for other announcements, 
and the pastors of our city have al- 
ways written me live matter for my 
church announcements. I believe that 
the ministers will stick with me in 
this proposition, also, of paying for 
church announcements. 

“Our newspaper and our newspaper 
space are worth exactly what we 
think they are worth. Our public will 
think them worth what we think they 
are worth. 

“Now the weekly newspaper can’t 
be published profitably that carries 
less on an average than 65 per cent of 
advertising. This is somewhat away 
from the topic, but I don’t know of 
anything that spoils a paper more 
than a whole page of small ads. Every 
page ought to begin with news, and of 
course I never think of carrying ad- 
vertising on my first page.” 

Mr. Marble reiterated Mr. Denman’s 
belief that Naeter Brothers know how 
to distinguish between news and ad- 
vertising and, he said, “they get paid 
for their advertising.” 

“How many of you get paid for 
notices of lodge meetings? It appears 
from the raising of your hands that 
only a scattering of you do. My judg- 
ment is that we ought to get paid be- 
cause they cease to be news. The 
trend of the whole trade is to tighten 
up on the whole publication and to 
require at least fair treatment. I ad- 
vocate the tendency of constant pres- 
sure against being imposed upon. ~ 

“Mr. Comstock of Rhode Island has 
asked me if it is possible to abbreviate 
post office statements. I would like to 
hear an expression of opinion on this 
matter.” 

Irwin Funk, editor of the Democrat, 
Rogers, Ark., replied: 

“T condensed my statement to six 
or eight lines and have been using it 
in that condensed form for ten years. 
I find that nine out of ten in my com- 
munity do the same thing.” 

Carl Eastwood, editor of the Herald, 
LeSueur, Minn., declared that he hadn’t 
printed a statement at all in the past 
two years. Gerry Scott, editor of the 
Post-Herald, Wyoming, Illinois, de- 
clared that he had not printed one in 
ten years. Frank O. Edgecombe, 
president of the association, expressed 
the opinion that the gentlemen were 
breaking the law when they didn’t 
print the post office statement. 

In reply to Mr. Marble’s question as 
to whether or not there is any law 
that imposes upon the publisher the 
printing of this statement, John Riley 
Thacker, editor of the Courier, EI- 
dorado, Okla., replied that his post- 
master required two copies. Mr. 
Marble and Mr. Comstock said that 
that was ‘the ruling that their post- 
masters insisted upon their following. 
‘Harry Parker, editor of United Opin- 
ion, Bradford, Vt., suggésted that since 
so many publishers seemed to be evad- 
ing the law, it-might be well to let 
the subject alone and not stir the 
thing up. Mr. Parker, however, pur- 
posely spoke in a light vein. Con- 


tinuing in this same light vein, H. C. 
Hotaling, executive secretary, re- 
minded the editors that the banker 
might want to abbreviate his state- 
ment before long. 

W. S. Livengood, editor of the Re- | 
publican, Meyersdale, Pa., said: ~— 

“T am both publisher and postmaster 
in my town. I fill out a duplicate 
copy, keep one and send the other to 
Washington to be filed, and then I pub- 
lish the statement greatly condensed.” 

W. K. Whiteside, editor of the Her- 
ald, Schaller, Iowa, threw some light 
on the subject when he said: 

“T made out the blank and sent it 
to Washington but did not run the 
notice in my paper. I was notified of 
this necessity by the U. S. Govern- 
ment. This goes to show not only 
that the printing of the statement is 
required, but that the blanks are read 
and that the papers are checked.” 

Irwin Funk of Arkansas said: 

“I was called because I didn’t fill 
out the questions about mortgages in 
the blank. However, a statement in 
regard to mortgages was included in 
the notice I published in my paper; so 
I merely clipped my notice and sent 
it to the Government. I heard noth- 
ing more about the matter; so evident- 
ly my action was satisfactory. This 
also goes to show that the blanks are 
read.” ; 

W. C. Simmons, editor of the Jour- 
nal-World, Lawrence, Kas., carrying 
on a discussion of comic strips, started — 
by Mr. Marble, told of an incident — 
when the Kansas City Star did: not — 
use comics for some years. He said 5 
that at the time Henry J. Waters, © 
former president of the Kansas Agri- — 
cultural college, was editor of the 
Star. After comics were put into the 
paper, the editor was told that the , 
paper got five readers for its comic 
strips, where it got but one reader for 
the educational editorials that Mr. 
Waters wrote. 

Mr. Marble brought up this side of 
the discussion: Are the comic strips 
moral? “To me they do not seem im- ~ 
moral, but they are so trifling and use- 
less and unworthwhile! I mean un- 
worthwhile for anything except get- — 
ting subscribers.” a 

‘ 
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Mr. Baumgartner reminded the ed- 
itors that the comic strip was pri- 
marily for the entertainment of sub- 
scribers. Mr. Weeks reiterated the 
many-times repeated belief that the 
American people want not to be in- 
structed but to be amused. . 

After Mr. Marble had declared that — 
he was the only member of his family © 
who did not read the comic strips and | 
the “funnies” Mr. Dolliver of Mich- q 

& , 
} 


igan asked: 
“Mr. Marble, do you read your ‘so- — 
ciety page?” i @ 
“Yes,” Mr. Marble replied, after 
some hesitation. “I read it a little” — 
“T don’t,” Mr. Dolliver replied, “but — 
I am not going to abolish it. You — 
may not read your comic strip, Mr. — 
Marble, but that’s no sign you’re going © 
to abolish it.” ; q 
Mr. Baumgartner said: y 
“T don’t know what they mean when ~ 
I do read them, but they are popular, © 
and that is one thing that counts. | 
However, they should be edited just 
as news is. Improper ones should not 
‘be allowed a place in your paper, but 
I have never seen any that could be 
objected to except by the extremists.” 
A. L. Preston, editor of the Dem- 


know, 


; 


ocrat News, Marshall, Mo., said: 

“IT print a strictly weekly news- 
paper, and I observe that such papers 
as mine print comic strips merely as 
fillers. Weekly readers want local 
news.” 

Mr. Marble’s advice was: 

“All I have to say is if you don’t 
want to use ’em forever, don’t start 
them!” 

Mr. Snyder of Virginia told the ed- 
itors that he believed the greatest 
newspaper in the world to be the New 
York Times. “It has almost a larger 
subscription list than it can handle, 
and it doesn’t publish anything of the 
sort,” he explained. “Any paper will 
do far better to fill its columns with 
readable, live stuff than with comics,” 
he said. 

Mr. Marble cited the Kansas City 
Star and the Chicago Daily News as 
being two examples of newspapers 
that had been compelled to run com- 
ics to get subscribers. “So far as I 
the World and the Christian 
Science Monitor are the only two 
great dailies that do not use them,” 
he said. 

Mr. Girard of Ohio said that he be- 
lieved that a paper had to decide 
which class of people in its commu- 


‘nity it was going to serve—whether 


the educated and cultured, or the un- 
educated. Another opinion was ex- 
pressed that the newspaper should 
serve all the people. . 
D. E. Williams, editor of the Eagle, 
Fallon, Nev., said: 
“The American people will pay more 


_money to be entertained than for any- 
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ing on the field of the newspaper, and 
it is up to us to keep the people en- 
tertained if we are to hold our own.” 

Mr. Thacker of Oklahoma declared 
that the persons who read only the 
comics of a newspaper are children, 
and that they are growing up not to 
be newspaper readers. Mr. Marble ob- 
jected to this statement, insisting 
that certain statistics made from 
school records recently showed that 
students would rather read the news- 
papers than to read anything else. 
Mr. Marble further said: 


“Be careful how you select your 
comics. Some of them are enormously 
rotten—and to me all of them are. 
And another thing, there are concerns 
which will offer you comie strips in 
exchange for advertising space. I 
would in no case make this exchange.” 


Visits Paper Where He Was Devil 

Homer B. Clemmons, editor of the 
Sun Standard, Blue Island, Illinois, 
and Mrs. Clemmons and their children 
are taking a month’s vacation, travel- 
ing through Western states, by auto- 
mobile. Their itinerary includes 
Omaha, Lincoln, Hastings and Red 
Cloud, in Nebraska. At Red Cloud, 
Mr. Clemmons had his first experience 
in the newspaper business—as “devil” 
on his uncle’s paper, the Red Cloud 
Nation. That was about 15 years ago. 
Mr. Clemmons’ uncle is now dead, and 
the paper has been consolidated with 
another paper. Mr. Clemmons com- 
piles ‘Practical Advertising Talks” 
each month for The United States 
Publisher. 


15 
Country Paper Has Birthday 


During its 25 years of publication, 
the Blakesburg (Iowa)- Excelsior has 
never missed an issue of the paper 
and has always gotten out on time. 
KF. J. Raymond is the publisher. In 
announcing its twenty-sixth birthday, 
the Excelsior made this comment: 

The country paper presents a pan- 
orama of town and country. It is the 
annals of country folk. It is the 
history of neighborhoods and families. 
It is the heartbeat of a country com- 
munity. It is with the people through 
the fat and lean years. It is the diary 
of their civilization. The building of 
the country church, the opening of the 
country school, the big yields of 
wheat, corn and pumpkins all are 
recorded on the pages of the country 
newspaper. 


Paper Is Thirty-Five Years Old 

The Daily News Tribune of Fuller- 
ton, Cal., which recently entered upon 
its thirty-sixth year of publication, 
was founded by the present owner, E. 
Johnson who is also editor. Mr. John- 
son founded the Tribune as a weekly 
which later became a daily and with 
which the Fullerton News was con- 
solidated February 5, 1926. 


Eugene P. Martin of Miami, Okla., 
who was recently elected president of 
the Oklahoma Press Association, be- 
gan his Oklahoma newspaper work in 
August, 1908 when he founded The 
Afton American. 
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Today the Butler policies are fixed more 
firmly than ever with the best interests of the 


For 
82 Years 
The Butler Trademark 


printer in the foreground. 
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An Editorial on Editorials 

It is no uncommon remark that 
newspapers do not influence public 
sentiment 
through their ed- 
itorials as they 
once did. Among 
newspapers them- 
selves there has 
been a_pessimis- 
tic attitude  to- 
ward their edi- 
torial pages — an 
attitude happily 
that is changing 
quite rapidly 
every where. 

The cause for 
public alienation 
is not difficult to 
find. lt lS LOL 
that the public is 
read what the editor 
respect what he 
not agreeing with 


A. L. Bowen 
unwilling to 
has to say or to 
says, even though 
it. The fault lies in the sloppy char- 


acter of editorial expression, in the 
errors, mistakes in the facts and the 
negligence in composition, resulting 
in ambiguity and uncertainty as to 
meaning. 

At the present time editorial col- 
umns are filled with discussion of 
the parole system. Much of what is 
printed is based on vacuity. Ignor- 
ance of the terms of the law and of 
the manner of its administration 
sticks out in every line. Many state- 
ments disclose a gross negligence that 
any editorial writer .would be asham- 
ed of, if he only were conscious of it. 

It is so on many other subjects. 

The editor, before committing him- 
self on any topic and thereby hoping 
to influence sentiment, should fully 
inform himself. If he cannot do so 
he should content himself, either with 
silence or with some. non-committal 
statement, if he feels it necessary to 
make some reference to it. 

It is this editorial carelessness, this 
disposition to jump to conclusions, to 
create notions out of the air that has 
caused the public to regard editorial 
writing with suspicion. The people 
have discovered so many misstate- 
ments, SO many errors, so many per- 
verted facts in editorial discussion, 
that they have acquired the - tract 
there. Among these offenders none 
have been more culpable than metro- 
politan writers for whose delinquency 
there is no excuse. 

—A. L. Bowen, Editorial Writer, 
Illinois State Journal, Spring- 
field. 


Please mention the United States 
Publisher in writing to Advertisers. 


THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


By M. T. Gaines, Editor 
News, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


We consider the editorial page 
more of a good will shop than a 
department in which the opinions 
of the publisher and editor, or, at 
best, of a small group, should be 
impressed upon the public. Al- 
though we do not hesitate to speak 
fully and frankly upon matters of 
local public concern, we attempt to 
make our editorials illuminating 
and interpretive, instead of sitting 
on a pedestal and telling the other 
fellow what he ought to do or 
ought not to do. We carry at the 
bottom of the flag “The News Plat- 
form for Daytona Beach”, which 
sets forth those things which we 
think the community must strive 
for and then from time to time ad- 
vise our readers what other cities 
or communities are doing along 
these lines and how they would ap- 
ply here. In this way, constantly 
hammering, or “educating” the 
public, we have been successful in 
accomplishing quite a number of 
our objectives, all of which are for 
constructive work. 

We devote three columns, 1%- 
column measure 10 point on 12, to 
editorials, most all of which are 
local or state. We carry little of 
national affairs. There is a sprink- 
ling of human interest and of mat- 
ters especially affecting the South. 

On the remainder of the page, 
there is a 3-column cartoon usually 
on national or international af- 
fairs; a question and answer col- 
umn and service; Arthur Bris- 
bane’s daily column; B. C. Forbes’ 
daily review; a little feature on 
use of good English; a daily Bible 
thought and literary quotation, 
and about half a column of N.E. 
A. Syndicate humor, “The Very 
Idea”. As you see, all of this is 
prepared outside of our office, ex- 
cept the editorials. We do not 
think this lowers the standard of 
the page, but on the other hand, 
raises it, for we could not afford to 
have such articles prepared in our 
own office and even then they would 
not compare with those we are 
receiving for a small weekly sum. 

I do not see how the value of 
the editorial page can be estimated 
though we consider it invaluable. 
A newspaper without an editorial 
page would be like a man without 
character, or a negative rather 
than a positive individual. 

I formerly was of the opinion 


that an editorial page was of little’ 


value to a newspaper, but of late 
years have become convinced that 


the readers want editorial expres- 


sion and many of them in large 
measure depend upon their news- 
paper reading for their own opin- 
ions. In the bustle of modern life, 
few persons read other than their 
newspapers and they must depend 
upon them for their current edu- 
cation. Although papers are not 
educators, they must serve their 
public to some extent in that re- 
gard and the editorial page is one 
of the best places to perform the 
function. 


; country. 


MISS STRAIN OF 


OBLONG ORACLE 
FAST OPERATOR 


Miss Mary A. Strain of the Oblong — 
(Jll.) Oracle holds a unique record in 
the estate of printing and newspaper- 
making. J. M. Sheets, editor and pub-- 
lisher of the Oracle, declares that she — 
is one of the fastest compositors of 
job printing and advertising in the 


MISS MARY A. STRAIN. 
“Foreman” Oracle, Oblong, Illinois 


She is a good all-around 
printer, operating her linotype and 
keeping her machine in excellent run- 
ning order at all times. : 

She has been connected with the 
Oracle for more than 15 years.  Be- 
sides being ‘foreman,’ she writes up 
the personal material and_ society 
events for the paper. And whenever 
the editor finds it necessary to be 
away from the plant, Miss Strain takes 
full charge—and she gets the paper 
out on time. 

Miss Strain’s schooling ended with 
the eighth grade. However, she has 
developed her present capabilities 
through diligent reading and hard 
work. 


Moses L. Annenberg Resigns 


Moses L. Annenberg has resigned 
from the Hearst executive council and 
as circulation director of the Hearst 
publications, including the afternoon 
and morning Hearst newspapers in 
Milwaukee. He was publisher of the 
Milwaukee Wisconsin News before he 
went east. 

The announcement says that he re- 
signed to take a much needed rest 
and to sail for Europe with his family 
July 7. 


M. D. Seil, son of W. J. Seil of the 
Grayville Mercury-Independent, has 
accepted a position as reporter on the 
Evansville (Ind.) Daily Courier. Mr. 
Seil, who is a second lieutenant in 
the air service of the U. S. army re 
serve corps, recently returned from a 
six months’ training course in the fly- 
ing field at Brooks Field, Texas, where 
he qualified as an airplane pilot. | 


OUTH CAROLINA PAPER 
SERVES COMMUNITY WITH 
AID OF GENERAL PUBLIC 


The Yorkville Enquirer, a leading 
-mewspaper of York County which 
claims the largest paid in advance 
circulation of any semi-weekly or 
“country newspaper” in South Caro- 
lina, recently rendered community 
service which attracted widespread in- 
‘terest. 

-A member of the Enquirer staff, 
rambling over the county, which in- 
eludes 689 square miles, for “feature 
stuff’, chanced to stop at Smyrna, 
small village 15 miles west of the 
county seat and with a population of 
less than 100. There he learned of 
‘Aunt Lucy Ann Bolin, 75-year-old 
woman who was stricken with in- 
fantile paralysis when she was 10; 
and who bas never walked, since. 

But despite that fact, the old woman 
‘has supported herself by knitting 
socks from wool spun on an old-time 
spinning wheel. She cooks her own 
meals, cuts her own wood and takes 
eare of herself generally as she sits 
-in her straight bottomed ‘“hickory” 
ehair and locomotes by rocking her- 
self from side to side. The Enauirer 
man went to see her and found her 
living in a ram-shackled one-room 
cabin without even a glass window, 
the dimensions of the cabin being 
only 12x15 feet. 

' A cheerful old soul, “Aunt Lucy” 
told her simple story. The reporter 
played it up and took several photo- 
graphs of the cabin and its occupant 
which were reproduced in the En- 
quirer. The press associations and 
syndicated feature services carried it 
on. Soon the old lady was getting 
more mail than anybody else in 
‘Smyrna. Many of her letters con- 
tained substantial checks. 
_ Recently the Enauirer was inform- 
ed by her pastor, the Rev. W. Glenn 
Smith (Methodist) that the chimney 
to her cabin was tottering, that the 
roof leaked and the mud chinks be- 
tween the loz walls were crumbling 
before the wind. 
- The Enquirer headed a subscription 
list to build the cheerful cripple a new 
house. The money came in fast from 
all over the county, state and nation. 
A new cabin a little larger than the 
‘old, was soon built and furnished. 

Then the preacher and the paper 
planned a “house-warming” for Aunt 
Lucy Ann on the occasion of her 
moving into the new home, the finest 
‘she ever knew. Those who had heard 
of her were given a blanket invita- 
tion to attend her “house-warming” 
‘and picnic on that balmy Sunday 
afternoon. She had never heard a 
brass band. Arrangements were made 
to bring a band to play for her. 
rt More than a thousand people (the 
largest crowd she had ever seen and 
the largest crowd ever in Smyrna) 
came with baskets of food and pres- 
ents of all descriptions for her. Aunt 
_ Lucy Ann was carried into the yard, 
ag and all, to grace the head of the 

‘long picnic table. 

g After dinner photographs of the 
rowd, the old cabin and the new and 
e old lady, herself, were taken. 

James D. Grist of the Yorkville 
Inquirer had arranged a program of 
raise for the old lady who ‘had not 


THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


By Chas. G. Sumner, Editor 
Tribune, Pocatello, Idaho 


Often a point is raised that the 
people at large do not read edi- 
torials. Probably ten years ago 
the rule would apply. Today we 
find, at least in our own commun- 
ity, which is reasonable as exercis- 
ing considerable prestige political- 
ly, that the people have a more 
profound opinion of editorial de- 
duction than they did in those 
bucolic periods when theory was 
somewhat more of the staid type 
and not so practical as it is today. 

Where formerly three per cent 
of the populace scanned the edi- 
torial page, possibly 20 per cent 
do today. We find it so. I have 
also in mind that a notable paper 
in United States—one of the larg- 
est—does not run an editorial sec- 
tion. But it does make use of the 
front page editorial. It amounts 
to the same thing. The estimate 
of the public on policy is not 
changed in the least by location on 
paper inchage or feature. 

We often use syndicate stuff, but 
mostly as filler, as our’ own ma- 
terial is based on state and polit- 
ical and local affairs. 

And in the end this might be de- 
duced: The editorial page is val- 
uable to the paper that maintains 
a policy or a standard. There is 
the insipid or inconsequential type 
that does not express an idea or 
constructive proposition. Regard- 
less of the percentage of editorial 
readers at large it remains that 
the individuals directly engaged in 
constructive and far-reaching pro- 
cesses do read editorials and opin- 
ions, and as that element in our 
society largely controls public ac- 
tivity, there is a most vital and 
important thing in the honest and 
trustworthy editorial. 

Out of ten thousand presented on 
the death of President Harding one 
of my own was chosen from the 
hundred selected, not particularly 
for its construction, but for the 
idea conveyed. In news matter 
ideas are taboo, unless quoted. EHd- 
itorially policy is secure and in- 
tact. 

In general public affairs the edi- 
torial page we regard as an asset 
worth while to our establishment, 
and we have men of national char- 
acter who recently appeared in 
your own state (Illinois) who 
seemingly entertain the same opin- 
ion. Editorials are based on a gen- 
eral resume of public thought and 
intent. To analyze it properly is 
the duty of the trained and thor- 
ough editor. The estimates of the 
business office or fictitious value— 
so-called—hardly appear in the ar- 
gument. 

By H. V. Jones, Editor 
Journal, Minneapolis, Minn. 


We have four editorial writers. 
Of course, we have no ready-print. 

Based on ‘recent surveys over 
sixty per cent of our people read 
the editorials. 


/cern,” 
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been taken into his confidence. Prom- 
inent ministers, farmers, physicians, 
teachers and other leading men of the 
county and state in brief talks re- 
ferred to her life of confinement and 
poverty and suggested that her cheer- 
ful spirit and happy disposition 
should prove a strong sermon and a 
lesson worth while for the thousands 
who enjoyed good health and all com- 
forts of life and yet who were dis- 
satisfied. 

Mr. Grist had several bankers pass 
the hat through the crowd for con- 
tributions for Aunt Lucy, explaining 
that she had not requested it; but 
he felt sure the big gathering wanted 
to contribute. Several hatfuls of dol- 
lar bills, a few fives and scores of 
halves and quarters were contributed. 

Photographs of Aunt Lucy in com- 
pany with Miss Sallie Sandifer of 
York, a noted teacher who taught 
the old lady to read her Bible and 
write her name after the Enquirer dis- 
covered her a couple of years ago 
were distributed among the crowd 
with the “Compliments of the York- 
ville Enquirer.” 

The band played Aunt Lucy’s fa- 
vorite hymns over and over again. 
The old woman was bewildered over 
it all. 

As the evening sun was setting 
practically every person in that crowd 
of more than 1,000 people filed by 
Aunt Lucy Ann as she sat on the 
porch of the white cabin in her old 
hickory chair to which she has been 
bound without chains for sixty-six 
years. 

Tears trickled down the wrinkled 
old cheeks. “God and the people have 
been mighty good to me,” she said 
over and over. 

Hundreds of newspapers the follow- 
ing Monday morning carried a first 
page, column one story about “Aunt 
Lucy’s House-warming,” the first of 
its kind ever held perhaps. 

On another occasion, the Enquirer 
headed a fund for the purpose of 
sending the 64 Confederate veterans 
now living in York County to the an- 
nual Confederate re-union held at 
Greenville, S. C..A wealthy citizen 
wrote the paper saying that he would 
underwrite the amount that the public 
failed to subscribe. 


“But the public didn’t fail,” James 


D. Grist, who, in association with AI- 
bert M. Grist, edits the paper, told 
the United States Publisher. “The 


York County public never fails to en- 
dorse a@ movement sponsored by the 
Enquirer. During the 71 years that 
it has been published in York by the 
same family the public has come to 
have absolute confidence in the paper. 
It is called ‘The Bible of York 
County?” 


Papers Not Obliged to Take Ads 


Newspaper publishers in Illinois are 
under no legal obligations to accept 
advertisements for publication should 
business reasons or mere whim dic- 
tate otherwise, Attorney General Carl- 
strom stated in an opinion. 

“A newspaper is not a public util- 
ity and is responsible for what it does 
the same as any other private con- 
said the Attorney General. “A 
newspaper management sells its space 
and may for any reason deny any and 
all proffered business the same as any 
other private business enterprise.” 
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APPRENTICESHIP ONLY 
ROAD TO SUCCESS IN 
JOURNALISM; HOPWOOD 


(This article on “Practicing the 
Profession of Journalism” was given 
by E. C. Hopwood, editor of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer at the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism’s Jour- 
nalism Week held in May at Colum- 
bia. ) 

For nearly twenty-five years I have 
been engaged in the practice of this 
profession you now ask me to discuss 
and in that time I have formed some 
theories about it—no doubt not as 
sound or as good as your own but 
possibly in some respects different. 

It is necessary, in the very begin- 
ning, to consider what sort of thing 
the modern newspaper is, and some- 
thing about its scope and functions. 
In the first place it is a great commer- 
cial undertaking, doing a gross busi- 
ness running into many millions of 
dollars annually and requiring mil- 
lions in capital and investments. I 
wonder why it is that often a hush 
seems to fall upon a group of news- 
paper men when some one mentions 
the commercial aspect of the enter- 
prise—as if it were something one 
ought to be ashamed of. We assume 
the premise that the newspaper is a 
good thing for society and ought to 
exist. Now clearly it can exist in only 
one of three ways: either as a pri- 
vately endowed government supported 
or independent commercial undertak- 
ing. One of two things would happen 
to a privately endowed press. Hither 
it would be responsive to the interests 
which endowed it, or, having complete 
financial independence, it would lose 
touch with the aims and purposes 
which were motivating its community. 
A government supported press would 
be as intolerable today as it has al- 
ways been. If history has any one 
lesson of paramount importance to 
journalism it is to stay away from all 
government alliances. There remains 
only public support for the press as a 
commercial enterprise. 


And what could be sounder or more 
logical than that the condition should 
be just that. We can all agree that 
the first great obligation of the news- 
paper is to the public. The endowed 
newspaper will look to its endow- 
ment; the government newspaper to 
its rulers, but the commercial news- 
paper will look to the people. But, 
someone says, other great interests, 
advertisers, perhaps, support the mod- 
ern newspaper and, hence, by your 
very process of reasoning, it will be 


subservient to them. Nonsense. The 
logic is simple but inexorable. Adver- 
tising is won by circulation, quan- 


titative or qualitative; circulation is 
won by service and public confidence; 
if the newspaper played the adver- 
tisers’ game or any other game at the 
expense of the public, confidence 
would be lost, circulation would de- 
cline, advertising would disappear and 
the newspaper would die. No, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is quite possible for 
us to hear the press referred to as 
commercial and still hold up our 
heads, and to go abroad without fear 
of having the finger of scorn and ob- 
loquy pointed at us on that score, at 
least. 
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I would not have you assume that 
the press is like any other commer- 
cial enterprise, for surely it is not. 
Its relations to the public are far 
different from those of the manufac- 
turer of boots and shoes or of any 
other commodity. It must be the pub- 
lic’s advocate; it must be the means 
through which the public is made 
vocal; it must be the agency by which 
the positions of public opinion are 
consolidated; and this public which, in 
the last analysis, holds the newspa- 
per’s fate in its hands, looks to it for 
leadership and guidance as to no 
other private commercial undertaking, 
asking only that this leadership and 
guidance be intelligent and inspired 
by no motives other than worthy ones. 


An audience such as this will have 
its newspaper background clear. It 
will know, to paraphrase Alexander 
Andrews, how “from a miserable sheet 
of flimsy paper, blotted with coarse 
letter press, describing some fabulous 
event, or detailing some more than 
doubtful story; now a mass of slavish 
panygeric, now of violent and undis- 
criminating abuse, issued stealthily, 
read under the breath, circulated from 
hand to hand unseen, dependent upon 
the progress of public enlightenment, 
of government liberality, of general 
liberty and knowledge, checked by the 
indifference of a people or the caprices 
of a party, suppressed by a king, per- 
secuted by a parliament, harassed 
by a licenser, burned by a hangman 
and trampled by a mob, the newspa- 
per has attained the stature of the 
giant which now awes potentates, and 


THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


By J. F. Hurley, Jr., Sec.-Treas. 
Salisbury Post, Salisbury, N. C. 


We have never considered drop- 
ping our editorial page although at 
times it is very difficult to keep 
it filled with material we consider 
interesting or vital. However, at 
times it is vitally important in get- 
ting over some local “reform” or 
public service. 

It is prepared in the office and 
we take as little notice of national 
or world affairs as possible but find 
that we have to consider them at 
times, especially when state and 
local topics are dull. When other 
than state or local topics are dealt 
with, the writer usually sticks very 
close to. the news as we cannot 
afford writers who keep in close 
touch with other than local or state 
affairs, and usually when we go 
beyond, it is merely to fill the two 
columns. 

At times when we are agitating 
something of local interest, we be- 
lieve it is carefully read by vir- 
tually all of our readers, at other 
times we believe only a small num- 
ber read it. 

Recently we have asked leaders 
in various lines of local activities 
to write their views. These views 


have been carried in the column in 
the same size type as the office 
editorials, giving the writer credit. 
We have not checked the results 
yet but find that many of them are 
merely news of the various organ- 
izations called upon. 


it may scarcely be too much to say, 
rules the destinies of the world.” The 
awing of potentates seems to have 
been the first function of the news- 
paper in the minds of most of the 
earlier commentators. “A journalist 


poleon. 


more to be feared than a hundred 


thousand bayonets,’ and Sheridan 
thundered, “Give me but the liberty 
of the press—and I will shake down 


“Rour hostile newspapers are — 


¢ 
is a regent of sovereigns,’ said Na- 


4 
; 
? 


from its height corruption and bury — 


it amidst the ruins of the abuses it 
was meant to shelter.” 
day*we shall be on sounder ground if 


But in this | 


*, 


el 
i 


we place the emphasis on service 


rather than power. 


r 


Indeed, it is about service that the 


modern newspaper is built. 
routine falls into four grand divisions, 
service of news, service of opinion, 
service of entertainment and service 
of advertising. There was never a 
time when any one or more of these 
divisions was a part of the function 
of the press—from the beginnings of 
the pamphlets, the news letters and 
the mercuries—when they were as 
adequately performed as they are now. 
In news what is told in Gath we al- 
most immediately publish in Askalon, 
accurately, completely and without 
bias; in comment, we employ abler 
men to direct opinion more ably, more 
honestly and with an eye to the fun- 
damentals of the issue rather than 
the personality of the individual; in 
entertainment we have made forays 
into the field of magazine publication 
with features and fiction, we have put 
on the cap and bells and made fools 
of ourselves with cartoons and comics, 
we have filled the air with tumult and 
clamor from our own radio stations, 
putting the world to sleep at night 
with bedtime stories and arousing it 
in the morning with setting up exer- 
cises; in advertising we have kept the 


The daily — 


factories busy by preaching the doc- 


trine of consumption until, as Alex- 
ander Moore says, “No grandee of 
Spain has half the comforts that the 
average American workman takes as 
a matter of course.” 


It has been possible for the Amer- 
ican newspaper to do these things be- 
cause it is an enterprise of large 
revenues the major part of which pub- 
lishers are willing to put back into 
their publications for the betterment 
of this very element of service which 
we are discussing. New features and 
new departments are constantly being 
added. Space is expanded to an al- 
most fabulous degree. I sat at the 
desk of the managing editor of the 
New York Times a few weeks ago 
when he finally determined his read- 
ing matter space at 179 columns and 
he told me that, for a week, the space 
of the Times had been running just 
above or below 180 columns. The Her- 
ald Tribune is devoting, on an aver- 
age, 150 columns a day to reading 
matter, the World 125, the Chicago 
Daily News about 120. All over the 
country there seems to be a tendency 


to give more and more and more. 


Serious editors are raising the ques- 


tion whether the papers are not al- 


ready too big. 
become a colossal enterprise involving 
an army of men and millions in cap- 
ital. Correspondents are scattered in 
every nook and corner of the earth 
and on every frontier of civilization. 


; 


News gathering has— 


i 


is indeed a long cry from March 
(1, 1735, when Benjamin Franklin 
rote in the Pennsylvania Gazette: 
‘There was never a greater dearth of 
yews than at present. Some papers 
yf December last are come in by Capt. 
Mymer from Lisbon; but it seems they 
wre mislaid. ’Tis said, however, that 
they contained no very remarkable 
udvices; only that both the allies and 
he Germans were making vast prep- 
wration for a vigorous campaign.” 
What a comparison with the detailed 
‘eports of the campaign of the Allies 
und Germans one hundred and eighty- 
three years later. 

Literally nothing of general interest 
yr importance can happen now with- 
jsut the newspaper knowing about it. 
To achieve this end every modern 
jevice for the swift dissemination of 
information is called intoservice. The 
fastest railway trains*and steam craft, 
the telegraph, telephone, cable, air- 
plane and radio are called into serv- 
ice. War and rumor of war, politics, 
local, state and national, the transac- 
tions of legislatures, the activities of 
science, the doings of religious con- 
ventions, development of arts and let- 
ters, social phenomena, crime, reform 
movements, sports, inventions—all the 
vast range of human activities is the 
fruitful and inexhaustible field for 
the gatherer of news, moving up and 
down the world with note book and 
pencil, always alert, always curious, 
always awake to any development 
upon the broad stage of life which 
may be of more than passing signif- 
icance to the sons and daughters of 
men. 

I said at the beginning of this ad- 
dress that there has been no exact 
formula worked out for the practice 
of journalism, but that some things 
might be accepted as fundamental. 
The newspaper has an obligation to 
be honest, accurate, interesting, com- 
plete, impartial and responsible. I 
shall undertake: to develop some of 
these principles in a discussion of the 
two great classes into which the prac- 
titioners of journalism naturally div- 
ide themselves. These are (1) those 
who supply the material from which 
the newspaper is made, such as news 
reporters, departmental reporters, spe- 
cial writers and dramatic reviewers, 
and (2) those who create the finished 
newspaper product from the material 
thus furnished, such as copy desk men, 
department editors and directing ed- 
itors. At certain points the functions 
of one group will merge into those of 
the other—as for example the city ed- 
itor, who must always retain to a 
high degree the creative instinct 
which marks the best type of reporter 
—but in the main the functions of 
the first group are creative while 
those of the second are judicial and 
critical. 

Among a multitude of other require- 
ments three stand out as of such great 
importance to the creative group that 
Success can hardly be attained with- 
out them. These are first, a highly 
developed sense of news values, using 
hews in this connection to embrace a 
Much broader field than that which 
is represented by the spontaneous oc- 
currence; two, the ability to make 
and maintain intimate contacts with 
important news sources; and, third, 
the power of graphic presentation. 
pin spite of all our hoofing and caper- 
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ing by way of entertainment, all our 
wise effusions of opinion and com- 
ment, the news function of the news- 
paper is the rock on which the house 
is built, and we shall get nowhere 
unless we pause long enough to get 
our perspective on what this basic 
commodity really is. All of you have 
heard definitions of news without 


number. I am going to venture to 
suggest another which perhaps is 
original and which, perhaps. will 


promptly be torn to pieces by our pro- 
fessors of journalism. Let us say, 
therefore, that news is any marked 
departure from the social or physical 
routine—using social, of course, in the 
broad sense of including all the va- 
ried human activities. 

Our definition will deserve to be 
torn to pieces by the professors unless 
it will stand the test of practical ap- 
plication. A war is possibly the great- 
est of all news events and it, surely, 
is a departure from the social routine. 
Murder, in spite of the pessimists, is 
not a part of the day’s work and hence 
is news. Requests of 
charity are not of frequent or regular 
occurrence and get headline consider- 
ation, while the Sunday offering is a 
part of the social routine and no news- 
paper would be so foolish as to an- 
nounce that Mrs. Brown contributed 
a quarter when the plate was passed 
last Sabbath. The small town editor 
who reports the strawberry socials 
and the painting of barns is on as 
sound ground as his brother of the 
metropolis who reports the building 
of skyscrapers and the social func- 


THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


By James H. Cellars, Editor 
Morning Astorian, Astoria, Oregon 


The Morning Astorian ‘abandon- 
ed the editorial page idea almost a 
year ago. What editorials we run, 
and they average about four to five 
a week are printed in the left 
hand column of the front page in 
10 pt. type as compared with the 
7 or 8, that we use for the body of 
the paper. 

Before we abandoned the edi- 
torial page we ran editorials daily. 
Probably 75 percent of these were 
of the “canned” type prepared by 
Syndicate editorialists, the re 
mainder were written in the office. 

All editorials published at the 
present time are written in the 
office. We have no editorials un- 
less we feel that there is some par- 
ticular need for the’ comment. 
There is no “forcing” of editorial 
thought, no dreary task of pound- 
ing out an editorial just because 
there is an editorial page that has 
to be filled. 

We have found the new idea a 
very successful one. It has been 
well received by our readers and 
we also find that when we have 
an editorial it receives more at- 
tention than formerly, both be- 
cause of the prominence in posi- 
tion, and because of the fact that 
our readers have learned that 
when we do devote ourselves to 
editorial expression, we really 
have something to say. 


millions for - 


1y 


tions in high life, because each is, in 
his own field, reporting the departures 
from the normal routine of his -com- 
munity. 

Let us apply the test to the physical 
world. Sun, moon and stars are with 
us always, but when a comet comes 
along it is a matter of curiosity to 
the scientists and terror to the super- 
stitious. Tides are accepted as a part 
of the ocean’s routine while tidal 
waves immediately attain news value. 
Mauna Loa quiescent is a part of the 
Hawaii every-day life, but in erup- 
tion it challenges the interest and at- 
tention of the world. Calves with two 
heads pack the sideshow tent. The 
sun rises and the sun sets and the 
moon moves in her tireless course 
about the earth, but when the one 
stood still on Gideon and the other 
halted above the vale of Ajalon—that, 
ladies and gentlemen, was a real news 
story. 

Many of these departures, however, 
are not very important or very inter- 
esting. The uninteresting newspaper 
is not read, but dies and goes to that 
limbo to which all uninteresting pub- 
lications are consigned. What, after 
all, is interesting? I am going to tell 
you something in the strictest con- 
fidence. I do not know what is inter- 
esting and neither does anyone else. 
Tf there were such a person he would 
be able to command a salary to shame 
the wildest dreams of motion picture 
stars and bootleggers. I shall say fur- 
ther, with brutal frankness and at the 
risk of trial by a jury of my peers 
that whenever an editor is rated as 
successful it is because he has guessed 
right about what is interesting more 
often than he has guessed wrong. 

But I think there are a few fun- 
damental propositions which may be 
used to test news interest. Certain 
instincts are deeply rooted in the hu- 
man being. The first of these, per- 
haps, is the instinct of self preserva- 
tion. When Satan answered the Lord 
and said: “Skin for skin, yea, all that 
a man hath will he give for his life,” 
he expressed himself in terms of pro- 
found, if elementary psychology. An- 
other instinct is that of the perpetua- 
tion of the race, another that of ac- 
quisitiveness and another, possibly 
that of religion, which may help to 
explain the fascination of mystery 
and that which is not fully under- 
stood. 


Why are newspaper readers inter- 
ested in crime? Rather clearly, I 
think, because in any case the reader 
might have been the murderer’s vic- 
tim, and in war, or group murder, be- 
cause every person at home is dying, 
vicariously, the death of the soldier on 
the field of battle. Why are some of the 
most compelling newspaper stories as 
well as those of immortal fiction 
based on the sex motive? Rather 
clearly, I think, because the sex im- 
pulse gets straight back to the per- 
petuation of the species and in that 
perpetuation every individual has a 
vital stake. Why do we read stories 
of rich men, poor men, beggar men 
and thieves? Surely because the 
property instinct is a fundamental 
factor in every one of those situations. 

Just another word on interest. If 
you will analyze those human in- 
stincts which I have indicated and 
others which may occur to you, I 
think you will find in practically 


20 


every case an underlying element of 
conflict. In the struggle for self pres- 
ervation man engages against human 
and animal enemies and against the 
forces of nature which array them- 
selves to his danger and detriment. 
The instinct of sex presupposes strus- 
gle and conflict—the male for his 
mate, perhaps, or the tribe itself 
against extinction. The instinct of ac- 
quisitiveness is exemplified in the age- 
long conflict between the haves and 
the have-nots, with all its myriad ram- 
ifications. ; 

The originating group in journalism 
must have constant public contacts. 
It finds those who have news but 
do not know it; those who have it, 
know it and are willing to give it; 
and those who have it, know it and re- 
fuse to give it. No one will succeed 
in getting news unless he knows in 
the first place what it is and, in the 
second place, inspires confidence that 
once the facts are given they will be 
handled with accuracy, sympathy and 
understanding. 

One who is hostile to the newspaper 
viewpoint will hardly be won over un- 
less the reporter can establish faith 
in his ability, sincerity and character. 
It is unfortunate that so many news- 
papers in the past, and even some to- 
day, have failed to recognize the im- 
portance of the reporter and have 
been content with underpaid, un- 
reliable and unintelligent representa- 
tives in this most fundamental process 
in journalism. If more editors and 
publishers would realize that the 
foundation of the whole newspaper en- 
terprise is in the reporter—that he 
must be a man of personality, educa- 
tion, training and culture and that he 
must be paid accordingly—journalism 
would, over night, take one of the 
greatest strides in its history. Far 
too often is it the case that one is 
hostile to the newspaper because of 
bad treatment at the hands of some 
newspaper. If the profession would 
only make a sacred part of its day’s 
routine that canon of the code of the 
American Society of Newspaper Ed- 
itors which says: “Sincerity, truth- 
fulness, accuracy—good faith with the 
reader is the foundation of all jour- 
nalism worthy of the name,” many of 
the biting criticisms of the press 
which are so current today would be 
heard no more. 

Confidence once established must 
never be betrayed. There is nothing 
more sacred in the reporter’s code 
than keeping faith. Let him be cir- 
cumspect in giving a pledge, but once 
it is given, it dare not be broken. 
There could be no braver epitaph for 
the tomb of the news writer than: 
“He fought the fight; he kept the 
faith.” 

A newspaper is the daily story of 
the lives of people, it is interested in 
people, it reflects their loves, passions, 
hates, great aspirations and achieve- 
ments. 

“What is it but a map of busy life, 

“Its fluctuations, and its vast con- 

cerns,” 


said Cowper, and how can the chron- 
icler of his times be considered worthy 
of his task without that sympathy and 
understanding which will enable him 
to make and keep contacts with all 
sorts of people? They may be rich or 
poor, Catholic or Protestant, Jew or 
Gentile, Nordic or Mediterranean, ev- 
olutionists or anti-evolutionists; they 
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may hail from Main Street or Green- 
wich Village; they may be of the 
school of medicine which believes in 
little pills against big pills—what is 
all that to the information gatherers 
of journalism? “And the Gileadites 
took the passages of Jordan before the 
Ephriamites, and it was so, that when 
those Ephriamites which were escap- 
ed said ‘let me go over,’ that the men 
of Gilead said unto him, ‘Say now 
Shibboleth.” Ladies and gentlemen, 
when journalists set themselves to 
taking the passages of the Jordan and 
demand “Shibboleth” of all who 
would cross, universal contacts fail. 
The journal which tolerates such a 
condition becomes a trade paper for 
group, fad or sect and ceases to func- 
tion as a publication of general in- 
telligence. 


The applicant for entrance into the 
newspaper field is likely to urge, 
above all else, ability to write. I 
think it ought to be about the last 


THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


By Chas. Hazen, Managing Editor 
News-Star, Monroe, La. 


It is our impression that the 
News-Star editorial page is widely 
read, and that there has been no 
lessening of interest in this de- 
partment. Approximately one- 
quarter of the editorials printed 
are “canned stuff’, usually on gen- 
eral, . non-argumentative matters. 
A consistent editorial policy is fol- 
lowed and on the occasions where, 
through elections, the influence 
may be checked a gratifying result 
has been noted. 

We regard the editorial page as 
highly important in the conduct of 
a newspaper. As you know, the 
South is experiencing an era of in- 
dustrial expansion. During such 
an era, an alert editorial page can 
serve to promulgate progress and 
to secure the unity of action in a 
community necessary to encourage 
growth and improvements. Our 
editorial page has, we _ believe, 
served well in this capacity. 

In the long run we consider our 
editorial page of prime value in 
giving the paper lasting character. 
It is a value not exactly compar- 
able with the news interest of the 
sports or social page. But our im- 
pression is that removal of the 
editorial page would constitute as 
great a loss to the paper and leave 
as great a gap inthe satisfaction 
of the average reader as would re- 
moval of any other single depart- 
ment except page one: 

I neglected to mention above that 
the remainder of the editorials out- 
side of the “canned stuff’ are writ- 
ten in the office. An effort is made 
always to have one editorial of 
local interest and usually about 
one-third of the editorial matter is 
linked up with local events. 

I hope that you will not gain the 
impression that I am over-enthu- 
siastic. It seems to me in this sec- 
tion of the South there is increas- 
ing attention being paid the edi- 
torial page, that efforts to make 
every editorial page strong should 
be encouraged. 


consideration. Writing seems to be 
surrounded by some sort of mystery- 

as though it were something to 
pulled out of a hat like a rabbit 
a conjuror’s performance. And great- 
est of all feats of journalistic magie 
must of course be feature writing— 
for which there is comparatively little 
market in the actual newspaper field. 


Beginners do not like to serve the 
proper apprenticeship. ‘They hope, it 
seems, to spring full panoplied into 
dramatic criticism, editorial writing, 
book reviewing or the production of 
Sunday feature articles. In more 
than twenty years of practical expe- 
rience, I have discovered. no such 
royal road. Novices must carry their 
spears in the chorus before they can 
properly aspire to the leading roles. 
It is a hard road, and sometimes a 
long one, but flaming youth will have 
to make up its mind that there is no 
other to travel if the goal is to be 
won. 3 

After all, this material gathering 
group in journalism is but a medium 
through which certain information is 
transmitted to others who know noth- 
ing about it. It is, in a sense, like 
the New England peddler who dis- 
tributed gossip from door to docr to- 
gether with his coffee and tea and 
needles and pins. I suppose the most 
popular peddler must have been the 
one who had the keenest sense of 
what would interest his customers 
and retailed it with the most direct. 
ness and simplicity. } 

It ought to be axiomatic that no 
situation of any kind is properly 
covered until every essential fact is 
secured. Not all will need to be in 
corporated in the report, but all will 
have an important bearing on 42 
thorough understanding of the sub: 
ject. Then, if the situation is ad. 
equately visualized the writing wil 
take care of itself. Most bad writ 
ing is the result of inadequate prep 
aration and muddy thinking when it 
comes to the presentation. The mod 
ern newspaper reader has no time tc 
struggle with involved and confused 
rhetoric; much less is he disposed t 
tolerate over-embellished, florid “fine 
writing.” He wants his story tolé 
graphically, clearly and simply anc 
he wants it completed in the least pos 
sible amount of space consistent witl 
adequate treatment. Newspaper style 
like any other style, is best when i 
attracts least attention to itself. : 

Let us, for a moment, consider somé 
of the essentials in the practice 0 
that group in journalism which i 
more concerned with the critical ant 
judicial function. I take it that i 
will be quite unnecessary in such ¢% 
meeting as this to go into any detai 
in regard to honesty and accuracy 
The matter of honesty seems so él 
ementary. A newspaper is a mer 
chant with news for sale. No dis 
honest merchant ever succeeds ver 
long, and the newspaper commodity i 
under closer scrutiny day by da 
than any other. Dishonest news wil 
ruin any newspaper—usually quick 
ly, rarely not for some time, but al 
ways eventually. The same is tru 
of editorial opinion. Public conf 
dence is the great asset of the news 
paper. If editors were not by natur 
honest they would have to be so fror 
necessity. Of accuracy we need onl 
say the miracle is not that newspap 
make mistakes but that they make 
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ew. I do, however, want to say a 
ew words about interest from the 
ditor’s viewpoint, completeness, which 
s another way of saying a proper 
ense of relative values, and respon- 
ibility. 

While its first responsibility is the 
eporting of news the press has fail- 
d in the fullest performance of its 
uty if it is not a leader in its com- 
nunity, an advocate of sound social 
loctrine and a protagonist of all those 
hings which make for progress and 
he highest general good. But the 
vise editor realizes that no preacher 
s effective unless he has a congrega- 
jon and that no leader has influence 
inless he is able to surround himself 
vith a following able to put into 
yperation the doctrines upon which 
lis leadership is predicated. So it 
somes to pass that the editor looks 
o his circulation as his following 
ind to secure effective circulation he 
nust make a newspaper which is at- 
ractive and interesting. 


Competition for public attention 
was never as keen as at present. The 
notion picture, the theater, the auto- 
nobile, the radio and other modern 
levices constantly bid for the con- 
sideration of the newspaper reader. 
Jence there has developed the vast 
‘ange of entertainment features which 
mark the modern press from its pre- 
jecessors of earlier ‘generations. If 
some of these features do not attain 
he esthetic, literary or artistic dig- 
1ity which, perhaps, some of us would 
ike to see, it is because the atten- 
ion of a certain part of the public 
“an apparently be reached in no other 
way. Before the court of the people 
here are always vast issues in the 
solution of which the newspaper can 
ind should function. But what good 
“an the newspaper do if it is not read, 
and features are a legitimate method 
of getting it read if the features them- 
selves are not anti-social. The man 
who buys the paper to follow the an- 
tics of Mutt and Jeff may easily be- 
some a reader of information and 
pinion as well. 

The same principle applies in the 
presentation of news. There must 
be a proper leaven of that which is 
interesting to insure attention to that 
which is important. The average 
man is one with Sancho Panza when 
he observed “I am as God made me,” 
and frankly likes the human interest 
story, the light or humorous feature, 
the unusual though trivial incident. 
Not long ago I checked half a dozen 
of the leading newspapers of the coun- 
try to ascertain of what their first 
pages were made, and lo, news of gov- 
ernment led all the rest in a ratio 
of two to one and despite this, you 
Know, hardly half the people of the 
country go to the polls to vote at 
4 presidential election. This would 
seem to indicate, if the editors are 
right, that people generally are fonder 
of reading about political affairs than 
they are of having a voice in them or 
that an all pervading missionary 
spirit is moving the editorial mind to 
2 great campaign of political evangel- 
ism. I leave the determination of this 
question to wiser heads than mine, 
but it is not impossible that if some 
of the space devoted to politics had 
been used in the presentation of 
stories nearer the heart than the dry 
doings of rulers and legislators there 


would have been profit to the reader 
and no detriment to any matters 
about which it is necessary that the 
public be advised. 

Nothing is more important to the 
editor than a keen appreciation of 
relative values. It is an axiom of 
newspaper work that rarely is any 
group or interest satisfied with the 
news consideration which its activ- 
ities receive. The financial circle will 
not find in the newspaper a sufficient- 
ly full account of the transactions in 
the market; the head of the organized 
charities is certain inadequate recoz- 
nition is given the social ministra- 
tions in which he is engaged; the 
Democrats are always gett'ng more 
spaee than the Republicans or the 
Republicans more than the Demo- 
crats; Mrs. Stuyvesant’s reception 
was scandalously underwritten by the 
society editor; the promoter of prize 
fights is sure that the waiting world 
is not being told enough about “One 
Punch” Schmidt and “Shuffle” Calla- 


THE EDITORIA! PAGE 


By W. H. Gustin, Managing Editor 
Times Tribune, Bay City, Mich. 


We try to make our editorial 
page one of the best read of any 
in the paper. The editorials are 
all written in the office, but the: 
features, about ten of them, are 
tought from syndicates. Our aim 
is to have short editorials, each 
with a punch ‘hidden in it, us- 
ually toward the close; to make 
them interesting so they will be 
read; to use language that all 
may understand, and to get into 
the columns as meny local edi- 
torials as possible. The more local 
editorisls the better are our peo- 
ple satisfied, I think. The features 
are also short and spicy, in order 
to attract readers, but among them 
are those having to do with serious 
matters. 

I bave always been in favor of 
the short editorial. I like it in 
other papers, I know, and. reason 
along that line when _ consider- 
ing our own patrons The long 
editorials of the New York Times, 
so ably written, I seldom read, 
while those of the Washington 
Post, the Chicago News, and 
more recently those of the Chicago 
Tribune attract me when they are 
short. The Detroit News leans to 
the short editorial, while the In- 
dianapolis News strings them out. 
There is no doubt in my mind that 
a person will read a short edi- 
torial where he will not read a long 
one, and if you can once get the 
reader interested in editorials, he is 
more likely to continue reading 


them. I would not have you un- 
derstand that this is a hard and 
fast rule. There are occasions 


when we carry an editorial of a 
column or more in length, but the 
subject must be of live interest to 
command that space 

If an editorial page will carry 
a feature of local interest, or two 
or more features if possible of 
local interest, then it will. be so 
much the better to retain reader 
interest. 
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han, who presently will batter each 
other for thirty minutes and receive 
purses to make a college president’s 
salary look like the widow’s mite. 


To harmonize all these conflicting 
demands and interests is not an easy 
matter. If the newspaper is success- 
ful it will contain something about all 
these groups in proper gradation of 
values all the way from the clientel of 
the fight promoter to that of the 
stock broker—up or down as you like 
—with due consideration for that part 
of the public which wants the general 
news and is more interested in that 
than in the activities of any limited 
number. 

To maintain this balance without 
prejudice or favoritism the editor 
himself must preserve a detached and 
impartial relationship with all groups 
and interests. He must be careful in 
his social contacts lest they put him 
in a position in which it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to maintain an un- 
biased attitude toward individuals 
and functions. If a man’s heart is 
where his treasure is he must make 
it a matter of principle not to make 
investments in enterprises which his 
newspaper may some time have to 
criticize in news or editorial, and par- 
ticularly must be avoid undertakings 
where the support of his newspaper 
might be used to his:-own advantage 
or to the disadvantage of a compet- 
ing interest. He must avoid as far as 
possible positions on bank boards and 
those of industrial enterprises and he 
will do well to stay away from public 
office of every kind. He dare not let 
even his hobbies become a dominant 
force in his activities. He must re- 
member that he serves but one master 
and that master is the public. ‘ He 
owes that master a judgment which 
is not swayed or influenced by any 
personal whim, interest or associa- 
tion. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
for a newspaper editor to disassociate 
himself from the newspaper with 
which he is connected—when he took 
on the office Doe the layman disap- 
peared and Doe the editor appeared 
in his stead, and unless Doe the ed- 
itor is willing to keep the faith, with 
all its curtailing of social opportunity, 
giving up of place and position, and 
sacrificing of financial advantage, let 
him lay down the implements of his 
craft and again become Doe the lay 
brother. 


I do not see how an editor can prac- 
tice his profession without tolerance 
even greater than we require of our 
originating group. We burned some 
witches at Salem in our early days; 
we drove Roger Williams into the 
wilderness, but, on the whole, our 
record as a nation is one of pretty 
liberal consideration for the faiths 
and beliefs of others. The editor can 
do no less than to maintain that liber- 
ality of attitude in his news and ed- 
itorial colums. It is a matter of re- 
gret that recent years have seen a 
revival of race and religious prej- 
udices, just as there have been sporad- 
ic outbreaks of the same nature from 
time to time throughout the life of 
the nation. It would seem that we 
had come far enough on the road to 
understand that the measure of the 
individual is not whether his gods 
are our gods, but whether he meets 
the standards we have set for high 
manhood. Newspapers have a great 
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deal to say, and properly, about the 
liberty of the press; they ought to be 
equally willing to espouse the cause 
of any man who claims the liberty 
to believe and worship as he will. 
Both these liberties have been won 
with blood and suffering and a free 
press should always be the champion 
of free belief. There is, indeed, a 
community of interest, for if one fall, 
the other totters. 

May I close this discussion with 
some brief reference to the necessity 
of full realization of the responsibil- 
ity and obilgation which goes with the 
editorial power? 

“The Moving Finger writes, and, 

having writ, 

“Moves on: nor all your Piety nor 


Wit 

“Shall lure it back to cancel half 
a line— 

“Nor all your Tears wash out a 
Word of it.” 


It is so with the newspaper. Few 
great men of the past have failéd to 
pay tribute to its power. It would 
have been better, perhaps, if there had 
been more emphasis placed upon re- 
sponsibility. If the newspaper can 
set up a ruler it can tear him down; 
if it can make a reputation, it can 
ruin one. “The newspaper,” declared 
De Tocqueville, ‘is the only instru- 
ment by which the same thought can 
be dropped into a thousand minds at 
the same time.’ He should have add- 
ed that the true measure of the press 
is whether the thoughts thus dis- 
tributed are helpful and constructive 
or anti-social. 

As a practicing journalist, rather 
familiar, I hope, with American ed- 
itors and their ideals, I am proud to 
say that this responsibility is almost 
universally recognized. It is unfor- 
tunate that there are some exceptions 
—exceptions upon which much of the 
criticism of the press as a whole is 
based. It is this small minority play- 
ing fast and loose with reputations, 
distorting facts, misrepresenting is- 
sues, playing up to the basest passions 
of human kind for revenue only—it 
is this minority, I say, which must 
be weeded ‘out of the profession if 
it is to attain the universal confidence 
to which the ideals and practices of 
“most of its members entitle it. This 
is a matter which is in the hands of 
the public no less than the press it- 
self. When the public refuses to 
lend its support to publications which 
it knows are false to those fundamen- 
tal principles which honest journal- 
ism everywhere supports, there is no 
longer a problem. 


You have read the history of the 
press. Cry down the pessimists. It 
is a story of progress with hardly a 
parallel anywhere. In honesty, in 
fairness, in ideals there never was a 
journalism like that of the present 
day. And a greater time is to come. 
Men and women are being trained to 
its traditions and ideals; those active 
in the work are thinking of it as they 
never have thought before; it is a 
time of transitions and adjustments. 
New standards are crowding out the 
old; new conditions are brought about 
by the scientific, industrial and me- 
chanical revolution. The old society 
is giving way to another which we 
have not yet been able to appraise and 
measure. Who dare doubt that out 
of it all will come a journalism more 
tolerant and more liberal, more wide- 
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ly awake to its opportunities, wiser 
in counsel, more potent in leadership 
and more humble in the face of its 
obligation and responsibility? 


Indifferent Employees 

Out of 200 persons who were asked 
why they stopped buying at certain 
stores and began buying at others, 47 
declared that they had changed be- 
cause of the indifference of clerks in 
the stores where they formerly dealt. 

Nearly 25 per cent of these. mer- 
chants’ trade lost because their em- 
ployees were indifferent! 

A woman who had been a subscriber 
to a city paper for many years went 


out of the city for two or three weeks. 


She had been paying the paper carrier 
every Saturday. During her absence, 
the boy collected from another mem- 
ber of the family, but through some 
mistake, the paper was discontinued. 
Upon her return home, the woman 
went to the office of the paper to try 
to get the situation straightened out 
and to have the paper started again. 
But the girl who waited on her across 
the counter knew nothing of the cir- 
cumstance, made no effort to find out 
why the paper had been stopped and 
was utterly indifferent as to whether 
or not the subscription was renewed. 

At the end of a year, that subscrip- 
tion had not been renewed. The 
woman made ;no complaint to the 
management which will never know 
of this lost trade. 

Indifferent employees! 

Who stands behind your counter? 
Will that man or woman bring you 
trade or deprive you of it? 

And who stands behind your ad 
counter? Is that person an asset or 
a. liability to your business? 


THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


By Stanley Bailey, Editor 
Humboldt Star, Winnemucca, Nev. 


Of what importance do I consider 
the editorial page to the paper? To 
my mind, the question is as easily 
answered as “of what importance 
do I consider a man’s voice.” I 
regard the editorial column as the 
voice of the paper, the news col- 
umns merely recording events. 
That is our constant plea, when 
accused of being biased, or asked 
to “held out news’, that we can 
only record what happens. With- 
out the editorial column the paper 
is dumb, practically powerless to 
lend real voice to the questions of 
the nation or the community. 

The editorial column, I believe, 
can be made of greatest benefit to 
the paper. A few words of com- 
mendation of individuals or organ- 
izations in the editorial column are 
great friend builders. 

While each individual front page 
sells itself, the editorial page must 
obtain readers through constant 
efforts to make it interesting, and 
it is only in the long run that the 
page has real value. 

We use a part ready-print edi- 
torial service, but attempt always 
to have a lead home-made editorial. 

The editorial page as a whole, I 
think, can be made to have the 
greatest reader interest, day in 
and day out, of the entire paper. 


EN 


MILWAUKEE NEWSPAPER — 
OFFERS PUREBRED STOCK — 
TO MANY YOUNG FARMER 


Twenty thousand Wisconsin far < 
boys and girls, enrolled in rural 4- 
Clubs, will be eligible to numerous 
prizes of purebred stock and other — 
awards offered by the Milwaukee ~ 
Journal at the big round-up and an- | 
nual club banquet at the State Fair 
in Milwaukee, on September 2. © | 

Wisconsin 4-H Clubs have been or- 
ganized in every county and are super- 
vised by local leaders who, in turn, 
keep in touch with headquarters . 
the college of agriculture, Universit 

livestock . 


of Wisconsin, Madison. 

For the individual 
poultry exhibits, the Journal offers a 
chance for boys and girls to add pure- 
breds to their herds or flocks. To the 
boy or girl showing the best Holstein 
will be awarded a purebred Holstein 
heifer, bred and raised on the Gustay 
Pabst farms near Oconomowoc, Wis- 
consin; the best Jersey, a purebred 
Jersey heifer; the best Guernsey, a 
purebred Guernsey heifer; the best 
Duroc Jersey, a purebred Jersey gilt; 
the best Yorkshire, a purebred York- 
shire gilt; the best Shropshire, a 
purebred Shropshire ewe lamb. Prizes 
for winning fowl exhibits will also 
be of purebred stock. No member 
may enter more than one exhibit in 
any class. Prizes will be awarded on 
the basis of the animal or bird ex- 
hibited in each case, but each animal 
or bird exhibited must be a club in- 
dividual and a satisfactory record 
book must accompany each exhibit. 

Each club at the Fair with exhibits 
—calf, sheep, swine, poultry, field and 
garden foods, canning and clothing— 
is eligible to the state championship 
club contest. The winning club in 
each class will be presented with the 
Milwaukee Journal First-by Merit 
award. In addition, each member of 
a winning club will receive an appro- 
priate certificate of honor as a mem- 
ber of the First-by Merit Club. 

Any Wisconsin 4-H Club boy or girl 
is eligible to enter the livestock and 
poultry judging contest. No individ- 
ual may enter more than one class. 
The winner in each class will receive 
a wrist watch. There will be separate 
classes in judging dairy cattle, he 
swine and poultry. 


In addition to the judging contami 
which have been staged in past years, 
the Journal is establishing, for the 
first time, a home economics contest 
for the girls. No individual is eligible 
to more than one class. The winner 
in each class will receive a_ wrist 
watch. There will be separate classes 
for judging food and clothing. » 

Prizes which the Journal will give 
are in addition to the prizes offered 
by the State Fair Association. 


sat alnoe p leeb a eceeel etae 
: a 
Eastin Recovers From Operation 


Frank J. Hastin, traveling repre- 
sentative of the Graham Paper Com- 
pany, St. Louis, is back at work after 
a serious and prolonged illness. He 
was operated on for bowel trouble and 
rupture. Later, stomach trouble de- 
veloped. Mr. Eastin says that he now 
feels better than’ he has for years, 
and he is again calling on his cus 
tomers, as usual. 
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ROOM FOR NEWSPAPERS 
AND JOB PRINT SHOPS 
IN FLORIDA SAYS PROUT 


(John Prout, former owner of the 
St. Francisville (Illinois) Times, in 
a letter to the Editor of The United 
States Publisher: ) : 

A year ago when I left Illinois to 
make my home in Florida you said, 
among other kind remarks, that you 
would like for me to send you some 
Florida copy for the Publisher. I have 
not forgotten that invitation and 
privilege, but have waited a year in 
order to form a more mature observa- 
tion. 

Now, I can look back on one of the 
most pleasant years of my life, spent 
in Florida, and mostly in the Miami 
district. I look forward to many such 
years. 

*Much as I would like to, I shall not 

dwell on the extravagance with which 
nature has decorated this land of 
flowers and palms, nor the riot of 
color of her flowers that greet one 
every week in the year—for Florida 
land catalogs and magazines have de- 
voted countless pages to that. I be- 
lieve that the readers of the United 
States Publisher are more interested 
in Florida’s basic and economic assets, 
its desirability as a place for  per- 
manent homes and paying business. 
And more particularly, just what the 
situation is NOW in Florida. 

In every state in the nation no sub- 
ject has so held the public interest as 
has Florida’s development. The 
money-making possibilities in real es- 
tate investment have lured people 
from every corner of the nation, and 
from every walk of life into the state, 
with the result that some have ac- 
cumulated fortunes, while others, to 
their regret, have accumulated only 
a lot of experience and a resolution to 
apply the measuring stick of discre- 
tion to their next investment. 

The days of pure and simple gam- 
bling in unimproved real estate in 
Florida are _ practically over. It 
reached its peak last fall when the 
play of “binders” on property was 
quite the thing, and men bought and 
sold binders with actual cash involved 
of from one to ten per cent, and with 
utter disregard for the ultimate pur- 
chase price. Now the “binder boys” 
are gone—left in an exodus like unto 
that of their ancestors some years 
back when they called a strike in 
Pharaoh’s land and followed Moses 
across the Red Sea. 


Right now Florida is settling down 
to work, in the dawn of a new era of 
genuine one hundred per cent pros- 
perity that will place her in front 
rank among the states’for her agri- 
cultural products and her industrial 
output. Florida’s assets are as per- 
manent as time itself, and nothing 
short of Providence can stop her rapid 
and steady growth. Oil fields and 
Mines must, in time, exhaust and 
leave their territory dependent upon 
another source of revenue. Timber, 
and even some farm lands can be ex- 
hausted. But Florida, in the words 
of Rex Beach in his book on “The 
Miracle of Coral Gables,” “has an in- 
exhaustible pay streak, not in her 
sands, but in her sky; it is as wide as 
her boundaries, and so long as the sun 


shines and the Gulf Stream bathes 
her shores that pay streak will pay 
steady dividends. Her sun will never 
cool.” 

It is the commonest remark among 
the inquisitive that “you can’t live on 
climate! What are you going to do 
for sustenance? Where are your fac- 
tories and farms?” 

Florida is not bidding to become an 
industrial state in the sense of having 
great hordes of factories. If people 
want to live in manufacturing cities 
they go to Pittsburgh or Detroit, yet 
in Miami alone there are 345 indus- 
tries which are ordinarily catalogued 
under the head of “manufacturing.” 
Chief among these is the Airkool 
Spark Plug factory, the largest of its 
kind in the entire south. 

First Rank in Building 

Florida ranks first among all the 
states of the Union in building when 
computed per capita, NOW. The 
three leading cities of Florida in build- 
ing permits for the month of May are 
Miami, Jacksonville and Coral Gables 
in the order of their totals. Coral 
Gables, however, with a population of 
10,000 leads all others in the ratio of 
building to population, being $154,230 
per thousand—ten times greater than 
its next competitor, Miami. By the 
way, just let that soak in a minute, 
with your home town as an example. 
In one month, picture your home 
town building to the extent of $154,230 
per 1000 population—then keep that 
up every month in the year as has 
this much talked-of Florida city of 
Coral Gables! What would your home 
town be like at the end of the first 
year—and how would business be? 


With the completion of the work on 
the Miami harbor in which the Fed- 
eral Government is spending $1,650,- 
000 to which the city is adding an 
equal sum, this harbor will accommo- 
date the rapidly growing freight and 
passenger traffic between North and 
South American countries and the 
West Indies, as well as trans-Atlantic 
traffic. The best observers of world 
trade conditions (Isaac F. Marcosson 
for example) have been telling us for 
the last five years that the big trend 
of our international commerce is to 


THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


By C. B. Gillespie, Vice-Pres. 
Chronicle, Houston, Texas 


The editorial page of the Chron- 
icle is very highly regarded by the 
Chronicle. This and the first page 
are the only pages to which ad- 
vertisers are never admitted. 

Two columns of original edi- 
torials are prepared for the edi- 
torial page each day. The remain- 
ing six columns are made up of the 
very best editorial features that 
can be purchased, including Dr. 
Frank Crane, Glenn Frank, Edgar 
A. Guest and Oscar Odd McIntyre. 

Customarily we carry a cartoon 
on the editorial page and we en- 
deavor to secure the best cartoon 
services to be had. 

Returns from clipping bureaus 
indicate that the editorials in the 
Chronicle are very generally quot- 
ed, not only in Texas but na- 
tionally. 
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the tropics and the South American 
countries. Miami is the only real 
seaport south of Norfolk on the At- 
lantic coast to accommodate this traf- 
fic, and it is surely destined to become 
a great seaport city with its attendant 
industrial activities. 
Agricultural Resources 

The agricultural resources of Flor- 
ida constitute a veritable gold mine 
which has scarcely been tapped. With- 
in 15 minutes ride from Coral Gables 
a friend of mine has a large truck 
farm. This year from 700 acres of 
tomatoes he realized a NET profit of 
$1,400,000 or $2,000 per acre. Buyers 
from New York city were here to buy 
every crate at 12 cents a pound as 
fast as he could produce them. Profits 
of $300 to $2,000 per acre from celery, 
strawberries, potatoes, beans, lettuce, 
kale are not uncommon. Oranges, 
grape fruit, avocado pears and man- 
goes yield enormous profits. The up- 
land which is mostly a sandy loam 
constitutes the fruit bearing terri- 
tory as well as many of the vegetables, 
while the great everglades soil pro- 
duces less fruit, but more vegetables, 
sugar cane and other staple crops. 
This everglades soil is unlike any dirt 
I have ever seen. It is black as ink 
and almost entirely humus. First ex- 
periments with it produced growths 
too rank for any use. Peanuts, peas, 
beans, sugar cane, etc., grew three or 
four times their normal size and were 
tasteless, as though forced with an 
over-dose of fertilizer. Years of ex- 
perimentation, however, have enabled 
the planters to adapt the crops proper- 
ly to the soil and the yields of fine 
quality crops are almost unbelievable. 
Fishing along the 1500 miles of coast 
line and the hundreds of lakes consti- 
tutes another large and profitable in- 
dustry. 

Florida’s Double Recourse 

Thus, Florida could disregard her 
tourist traffic, which is now bringing 
millions of dollars annually into the 
state, turn to agriculture alone, and 
thrive. Or—she could abandon her 
fields, turn loose her herds, and thrive 
as a resort state, secure in the knowl- 
edge that as long as people prefer sun- 
shine and flowers, fishing and golf to 
blizzards and coal bills, influenza and 
sleety sidewalks, she can expect the 
ever increasing stream of pleasure- 
seeking tourists. 

How’s Business? 

Business is good. It has never been 
better in Florida. It has never before 
been as good as it is now. (I do not 
include the hectic gambling of the 
“binder boys” referred to above.) By 
the measure of bank clearings, retail 
sales, building permits, new applica- 
tions for occupational licenses, there 
is more business right now, per capita 
in the average Florida city than in 
any other part of the country. 

Newspaper business in Florida holds 
wonderful possibilities. Here towns 
are growing into cities. They want 
newspapers. They know the value of 
advertising—and buy it without stint. 
The job printing business in Miami 
is up to saturation. It would thrive 
in small towns and grow up with 
them. 

Florida holds out the promise of 
health and happiness, delightful cli- 
mate, and sports to your heart’s con- 
tent—fishing, hunting, boating, golf, 
and roads that are simply irresistible 
in their magic lure. 
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INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF TYPOGRAPHY HOLDS 
FIRST OFFICIAL MEET 


The first official meeting of the In- 
ternational Typographic Council was 
held on May 20, 1926, in Paris, at the 
Hotel Meurice. The members present 
were: George W. Jones of London, 
proprietor of the printing establish- 
ment celebrated under the name “At 
the Sign of the Dolphin”; Georges 
Draeger of Paris, managing director 
of the printing institution Draeger 
Freres; Raffaello Bertieri of Milan, 
publisher and printer, and editor of 
the printing periodical /1 Risorgymen- 
to Frafico; David Stempel, managing 
director of the great Huropean type 
foundry Schriftgiesserei D. Stempel of 
Frankfurt-am-Main, where there are 
manufactured also the matrices for 
the Mergenthaler Setzmaschinen-Fab- 
rik, Berlin; and Edward E. Bartlett of 
New York, president of the Bartlett 
Orr Press, and director of Linotype 
Typography for the Americas. The 
council also had at its meeting the 
benefit of the presence of Charles 
Peignot of the French type foundry 
firm of Deberny and Peignot; Richard 
Wallace of Draeger Freres; Dr. Rudolf 
Wolf of the D. Stempel Company; 
Ernest and Percy Girod of the So- 


ciete Linotype Francaise; and Rene 
Billoux of the Bulletin Officiel des 
Maistress Imprimeurs de France. 


Harry L. Gage, assistant director of 
Linotype Typography for the Amer- 
icas, was prevented by business from 
making the Huropean trip. 

Mr. Bartlett, chairman of the coun- 
cil, presided, and opened the meeting 
with a statement reviewing the cir- 
cumstances that had led to the or- 
ganization of this body for advancing 
typography. 

“T pelieve that in the future,’ he 
said, “this occasion, while it may not 
be written in the history of printing, 
will be seen as marking the beginning 
of an influence for the entire printing 
industry all over the world. ..I do 
not intend to do more than to suggest 
what seems to me to be the founda- 
tion on which our efforts will succeed. 
First and most important, we wish to 
establish in the mind of the whole 
printing world that this body is a 
council of typographic experts who 
are at the service of the whole indus- 
try, the type founders being included 
as well as the printers, without fear 
or favor, and quite irrespective of 
whether the printer is equipped with 
Linotypes or not. The Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, which has made 
possible the creation of this council, 
and which stands as its earnest sup- 
port, is perfectly willing to take its 
reward out of the efforts we put in 
to improve the quality of all printing. 
There are 52,000 Linotypes in use 
throughout the world today. If we 
were to multiply 52,000 by their pos- 
sible output tompared to hand com- 
position, we would have an output of 
about half a million compositors 
throughout the world. If by our ef- 
forts we succeed in improving the 
composition of type in this great 
domain by so much as 25 per cent, 
this alone surely would be a great ad- 
vance. And I think it is not at all 
an exaggeration or an overstatement 
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First Meeting of the International Typographic Council in Paris 


to say that in America there has al- 
ready been such an improvement of 
at least 25 per cent since 1913, when 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company’s 
officers organized the Department of 
Linotype Typography. .. The _ great 
printing work that Mr. Jones is doing 
in England is felt throughout the 
British Isles. It is reflected in Amer- 
ica. I am devoted to the interests of 
the printing art, having been engaged 
in the printing business for nearly 50 
years. He, I think, has been in it 
since his cradle, and shares the en- 
thusiasm that I have for it. As re- 
gards Signor Bertieri, I know that 
the work he is doing in Italy is the 
best influence in the world of Italian 


THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


By C. E. Broughton, Editor 
Press, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Let me say at the outset that I 
am heartily sold on the editorial 
section of the newspaper. There 
was a time not so many years back 
when I labored under the impres- 
sion that this page was given the 
least attention by the readers, but 
an awakening came during the 
World War, and one that most 
forcibly impressed me. While the 
news from the front naturally re- 
ceived first-hand attention, still the 
editorial utterances dealing with 
the war came next. I ascertained 
this after speaking throughout 
the county at evening meetings, 
when readers would repeatedly 
come to me and commend the edi- 
torial stand of the paper. I believe 
that a daily or weekly newspaper 
should have a well-balanced edi- 
torial page. 

I not only prepare a column of 
editorials daily, but also see to it 
that we clip pertinent editorial 
sayings and comment on them. 

In order. to have a profitable edi- 
torial pave, you must keep abreast 
of the times, and I plan every 
morning to scan the leading tele- 
graph news and comment editorial- 
ly in the same issue if possible. 

I believe that the editorial page 
comes next to the front page in im- 
portance among the rank and file 
of readers. 


like Italy, have made great contribu- 


art today. Mr. Stempel is to my mind 3 


the greatest influence in Germany for 


the understanding and appreciation of 
Mr. Draeger has — 


real beauty in type. 
demonstrated to France, with what I 
consider unique effectiveness, that 


when a man produces the best thing | 


that can be done the people want it. — 
He is the man who stands out in © 


France. 
of his business by never losing sight 
of the beautyof his art. é 

“Gentlemen, the International Typo- 


graphic Council, with such a member- 


ship, has a great opportunity to do. 
something for the world. We have 
had what may truly be called a Ren-— 
aissance of Typography in America, — 
and I am of the opinion that the effort 
of the Linotype Company of America 


has been in itself the greatest individ- 


ual influence. My thought about 
beauty is that it is the most essential- 
ly driving force in the world today. 
I do not know of any art that can 
present it so universally as can the 
art of printing, or any art that offers 
so much opportunity for aiding man- 
kind. And I am commercial enough 
to share with Mr. Jones, also a de- 
voted lover of beauty, his thought that 
beauty which is not practically suc- 
cessful is generally beauty of a char- 
acter that is not much worth while; 
and much as I am devoted to this 
great element of beauty, I am equally 
devoted to its utility. I have done 
many things just for the joy of doing 
them; but after all is said and done, 
if you do not employ beauty for the 
development of practical artistic 
works, beauty is, I think, a failure.” ~ 

Mr. Jones said: “I cannot help feel- 
ing that it was well that we were 


brought to Paris for this first meeting, | 
unless we could have met in Mainz or | 


Venice. Paris like Venice, France 
tion to the Roman letter, that world 
vehicle for communicating thought. 
At this council table there are at 
least three members who are exceeded 
by none in qualification for taking 
hold of this opportunity in the spirit 
of our great past. Bertieri is a prac 
tical idealist, Draeger a wonderful 


He has made a huge success — 


artist, Stempel a lover of the beautiful. 
who is responsible for the production 
of very beautiful things. M. Draeger. 
would be surprised if he could look 
into my desk in London and there 
see catalogs printed by him years ago, 
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many years before we ever expected 


Speaking for myself, 


ness success. 


“1900, 


' concerted 


leaders. 


to grasp each other’s hands. The 
same is true of the printing sent out 
by Signor Bertieri and Herr Stempel. 
I have been 
obliged in the hard school in which it 
have always lived, to combine art with 
a more or less great amount of busi- 
I hope we shall collect 
our accumulated energy and put it 
into a common pot, so that the typog- 
raphy of the world will be the better 
not only for our loving it, but much 
more the better for our combined and 
efforts in its interest. It 
struck me this morning that from 
this twentieth day of May of 1926 a 
great influence and force for the bet- 
terment of our craft might be dated. 
Out of this and similar meetings, if 
we are true sons of the great Masters 
of the past, very much should come 
to benefit the type founder and the 
printer.” 

David Stempel said: “When Mr. 
Bartlett first voiced to me the thought 
of an International Typographic Coun- 
cil organized by the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, I welcomed the 
idea of creating a force that should 


‘pring the best typographic produc- 
tions of the world to the service of 


the composing machine, and to work 
generally for the elevation of typo- 
graphic standards everywhere. . . In 
at the 500th anniversary of 
Gutenberg in Mainz, Dr. Karl Kling- 
spor showed the type designed by 
Professor Eckmann. There were only 
few who recognized or appreciated 
that it marked a fateful beginning for 
a new development in production of 
types. Today, the situation has chang- 
ed entirely. What then met with lack 
of understanding: and with opposition, 


‘now has become an accepted part of 


the general knowledge. Those type 
foundfies which at the time realized 
that the epoch of amateur letter 
designing had passed have had suc- 
cess. They have influenced profound- 
ly the last twenty-five years of type 
designing and type founding, and to- 
day lead the industry. Type found- 
ries high in rank in 1900 which ig- 
nored the awakening of the new de- 
mand for sound art are no longer 
Thus what I would say as 


bearing on the fundamental conditions 


_periences or on successes. 


that face this council is not theoretical 
or experimental, but is based on ex- 
The great 


fundamental principle of type found- 
ing today must be that types shall be 


designed only by qualified specialists 
and experts; and that these designs 
must so completely meet the demands 
of the competent typographic artist 
that their quality and taste will assure 
them permanent existence. As one 
would not have a work of plastic art 
or a painting produced by anybody 
but a plastic artist or a painter, so 
the type artist, the qualified master 
of type design, must control in the 
production of a type. Only thus can 
we succeed in satisfying the love for 
beauty, and thus producing something 
that will last beyond our time. And 
only by such production, worthy of 
permanent life, can we give the print- 


‘ing industry typographical material 


Which shall really be of significant 
importance for the printed book and 
for the whole art of printing, and that 
Shall have true influence on public 
taste and culture. Let us, then, work 


in unified effort, in complete commu- 
nity of interests at this great task— 
that the council shall give to the 
people types so good that their beauty 
will delight even the public that does 
not know types at all—types not made 
for Germany, types not made for 
France, not made for any one country, 
but made for all the world because 
made and used with the same good 
art that makes a good sculpture or a 
good painting good for all the world. 
Let us, in serving the interests of the 
Linotype, serve the interests of the 
whole industrial art of printing.” 
Georges Draeger and Charles Peig- 
not, speaking respectively as French 
printer and French type founder, ex- 
pressed their emphatic belief that the 
council was destined to influence the 
typography of all nations beneficially. 
Mr. Peignot said that though typog- 
raphy is a genuine art, the only ones 
capable of appreciating the fact are 
expert printers and type founders. 
“T hope that the first result of this 
conference,” he added, “will be to 
make it better known as an art. It is 
an art that should interest the public 
as do the other arts. I hope that the 
work of the council may create that 
interest so that more and more the 
public encouragement will aid the suc- 
cess of the movement. I do not be- 
lieve that the reign of beauty has yet 
arrived, but all the time artistic 
questions are assuming a growing im- 
portance, and there is_ increasing 
effort to create beauty in all domains. 
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Mr. Jones has recounted the names of 
our glorious predecessors in France. 
I, too, express my profound respect 
for them; but we must also make our 
own mark on our own epoch. If we 
fail in this, we are in peril of work- 
ing uselessly.” 

Raffaello Bertieri referred to the 
fact that because of his labors in 
praising the works of the great Italian 
masters of early printing he has been 
named as a “typographic patriot.’ He 
said: “I am not interested solely in 
Italian typography, but in helping 
toward the beauty of the typographies 
of the whole world. We are not solely 
the descendants of the grand Italian 


masters. I call your attention also 
to the modern productions of my 
country. I am persuaded that if we 


can bring all students of all nations 
to one just and sound understanding 
of the work that must be done in the 
world of the book, we shall have ac- 
complished a great progress.” 


Ernest Girod, welcoming the work 
of the council in the point of view of 
the Linotype interests in France, and 
referring to the remarks about in- 
fluencing public taste, said: “It is 
the public that must be educated, the 
public as well as the printers.” 


My idea of a good newspaper sub- 
scriber would be one who doesn’t feel 
that he is entitled to control its policy 
after he has taken it for about a year. 

—Exchange. 
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HE fisherman rides the 
Traction because every 
minute saved toward get- 
ting the old bait in the 
water is worth a million 
dollars to his enjoyment. 


Traction trains are fre- 
quent and fast. They are 
convenient to his haunts 
without waste of time, and 
he proves himself a good 
business man by riding 
the Traction. 

All out-door folks like 
this mode of travel. 


Thhinois’ fraction System 


= eek 


NEWSPAPER NOTES 


Alabama. 

Victor H. Hanson, publisher of the 
Birmingham News, has been named 
by the student body honorary pub- 
lisher of the Gold and Black, student 
publication of Birmingham-Southern 
College. 

Ray S. South, circulation manager 
of the Birmingham News for the 
seven years, has resigned to become 
circulation director of the Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. He is succeeded on 
the News by John B. Fletcher of the 
Milwaukee Journal. 


Arizona. 

Carrier boys for the Arizona Daily 
Silver Belt, the Miami Bulletin, The 
Globe Record and the Phoenix Repub- 
lican were recently given a gymnas- 
ium party at the Miami Y. M. C. A. 

Cc. O. Anderson has retired from ac- 
tive management of the Arizona 
Range News at Wilcox. The paper 
will now be managed by L. J. Fulmer, 
who has been with the publication for 
six years and who eventually expects 
to become the owner. 


Arkansas. 

The Washington Telegraph, which 
recently suspended publication, has 
now revived and is being published 
by L. E. Sisk and EH. C. Price. 

The Dover Times, of which A. E. 
Matthews is editor, recently added 178 
new subscriptions in about a week’s 
time. 


Colorado. 

P. R. McDowell, former owner and 
editor of the Julesburg Grit-Advocate, 
is now in the advertising and print- 
ing departments of the Sterling Ad- 
vocate. 

O. L. Malquist of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, was recently made editor of 
the Canon City Record to succeed J. 
A. Mann, former editor, who resigned 
to enter the advertising business. 


Connecticut. 

Ray Thomas Tucker, a graduate 
from Yale University and formerly on 
the staff of the Waterbury Republican 
and the Hartford Courant and at pres- 
ent staff correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post, was recently elect- 
ed a member of the standing commit- 
tee of the United States Senate and 
house press galleries. 


California. — 


Alfred G. Williams, who was cir- 
culation manager on Hearst newspa- 
pers in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Chicago and New York for many 
years, has been appointed circulation 
manager of the San Francisco Call. 
He succeeds John E. Gray. 


Delaware 


Thomas C. Hill, formerly with pa- 
pers at Wilmington, Philadelphia and 
New York, recently sailed from San 
Francisco to join the staff of the Sid- 
ney (Australia) Times. 


Florida. 


Frank Hastings, advertising man- 
ager of the Orlando Morning Sentinel, 
recently sailed from Tarpon Springs 
with two friends in a thirty foot boat 
for South America. 
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Georgia. 

G. S. Chapman, of the Sandersville 
Progress, is official reporter on the 
tour of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation through California. He is 
writing up the trip from day to day 
and gives copy to the editors to send 
to their own papers. 


Idaho. 

Ralph Prescott, publisher of the 
Kamiah Progress, is now also publish- 
ing the Stites Enterprise, which he 
recently purchased. 

“The Leader-Herald ‘Ad-a-aBoys— 
Cost Littlke—Do Much’” is the head 
for a want ad column which is being 
run in the Nampa Leader-Herald, pub- 
lisher by Jenness & Sons. 


Illinols. 

Leo H. Fischer, magazine editor of 
the Chicago Evening American, and 
his bride recently sailed for Europe 
to make a nine weeks tour. 

Will C. Sharp, publisher of the 
Carthage Gazette, has leased that pa- 
per to John Symonds for a year. 

The Peoria Star recently issued a 
ten-page Builders’ section. 

C. W. Cleary has succeeded Mr. 
Terry as editor of the Farmer City 
Journal. Terry has moved to Polo. 


THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


By Frank E. Gannett, Editor 
Gannett Newspapers, New York State 


The Gannett Newspapers believe 
the editorial page to be one of the 
most. important features of the 
modern newspaper. 

All news articles, except those 
signed by staff or special corre- 
spondents, should be wholly de- 
tached and impersonal in their 
attitude, making an honest effort 
to give all the news and all the 
facts. 

As distinguished from news, the 
editorial page has the function to 
assist the reader in interpreting 
the news of the day and in mak- 
ing his own appraisal of its signif- 
icance and importance. It should 
further seek to guide him in reach- 
ing decisions as to his own atti- 
tude on important public questions 
and political issues. 

The current editorials of the 
Gannett Newspapers are written 
by our own staffs, but we carry 
several editorial features which 
are always signed. These signed 
articles express the points of view 
of their authors, for which, of 
course, we are not responsible, but 
which in the main are aeceptable 
to us, or they would not appear 
in our papers. 


Not only do we consider the edi- 
torial page of great importance, 
but we have reason to believe our 
readers support us in this opinion. 
We have made special efforts to 
determine the attitude of our read- 
ers toward the various features of 
our newspapers and the returns 
we have received, together with 
frequent comments and _ personal 
letters, confirm us in the opinion 
that the editorial page is still pop- 
war and valuable. 


Indiana. 
Norman J. Radder, associate profes- 
sor of Jouralism of the Indiana Uni- 
versity is in charge of the work in 
journalism for the summer school of 
the Medill School of Journalism ‘at 
Northwestern University, Evanston-— 
Chicago. 
Wm. B. Carleton, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Boonville Enquirer, was — 


day exercises at Fairmount. 


lowa. 


torial staff of the Des Moines Evening 
Tribune. He is a former State Uni- 
versity of Iowa student. 

4 


Kansas. 


the principal speaker at the Menioriall 


4 
J. B. Bladine has joined the edi- 


W. Y. Morgan, editor of the Hutch 


inson News-Herald, has been renamed 
by Governor Ben S. Paulen of Kansas. 
to the state board of regents for a 
term of four years as chairman of the 
board. 4 

Chas. M. Harger, publisher and ed- 
itor of the Abilene Reflector, has been 
renamed to the board of regents of 
the state of Kansas for a term of four 
years. 

Dan R. Anthony, Jr., publisher and 
editor of the Leavenworth Times and 
senior congressman from Kansas, has 
filed a petition to become a candidate 
for congress in the August primaries 
from the First Kansas district. 

Mrs. Henry J. Allen, wife of the 
editor of the Wichita Beacon, and 
their daughter Miss Henrietta have 
returned from a tour of Europe and 
the Near East. 


Kentucky. 

John M. Meloan, former publisher 

of the Murray Leader and founder of 

the Frankfort Journal and Paducah 

Democrat, was recently appointed 

superintendent of state printing for a 
period of four years. 


Louisiana 
The Minden Tribune recently moved 
into its new building which is mod- 
ern in every respect. 


Maine. : 
F. W. Sanborn of the Norway Ad- 


vertiser has been publishing that 

weekly for 44 years. ; 
Maryland. 

The Hagerstown Herald-Mail re- 


cently installed a new 382-page Hoe 
two-unit press. 


Massachusetts. 


George F. Booth, publisher and & 
itor of the Worcester Telegram-Ga- 
zette, was recently honored by the 
employees of the City Parks and Rec- 
reation Commission when he retired 
as chairman of the board. He had 
served for fifteen years. He was pre 
sented with a gold watch and chain 
and Mrs. Booth was presented with 
a basket of roses. 


Michigan. , 

The Wyandotte Record, of which 
George M. Adams is owner and pub- 
lisher, is soon to move into its new 
plant. , 


The Benzie Times is the name offs 
new paper published at Benzonia by 
George F. Bender and Clyde W. 
Smith, : 


/ 


~e 
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Minnesota. 

Wm. Rudd, former editor of the 
Granite Falls News, has again become 
editor of that paper. He succeeds R. 
‘F. Everett who retired. 


Mississippi. 

The Kemper County Democrat, 
which has been published in DeKalb 
for several years, was recently bought 
at auction sale by Mr. Turner from 
Louisville (Miss.). 


Missouri. 

Charles U. Becker, secretary of 
state, has taken over personal super- 
vision of the Missouri State Journal, 
having become its editor. The Jour- 
nal is published by the Missouri Press 
Publishing Company of Excelsior 
Springs. 


Montana. 

Gene Smith, former publisher of a 
paper at Port Orchard, Washington, 
is now assisting F. C. Smith on the 
Manhattan American. 


Nebraska. 


The Bertrand Independent-Herald 


_ of which Harry Waters is editor, has 


been changed to a 12-em column pa- 
per. 

Homer L. Huffman, formerly with 
the DeWitt Times-News, has. an- 
nounced that he is reviving the Ar- 
cadia Tribune. He has leased the 
plant from S. W. McCoy and Ronald 
Furse. 


‘ 


New Hampshire 
Ray A. Baldwin, editor of the Mc- 
Gregor (Minn.) Pilot Review, is now 
on the staff of the Woodsville Times. 


New Jersey. 


Stanley Worris, former Sunday ed- 
itor of the Newark Ledger, has _ be- 
come rewrite man and dramatic critic 
of the Newark Star-Hagle, succeeding 
Harry Cohen. 


New Mexico 


Clay W. Vaden has purchased the 
interest of B. D. Luchini in the Sierra 
County Record at Hillsboro. This is 
the official publication for that coun- 
ty. Mr. Vaden is now sole owner and 
publisher. 


yy New York. 


Robert Graham, previously with the 
Vanderbilt newspaper, was recently 


made manager of the financial adver- 


tising section of the Buffalo Courier. 

Marc A. Rose, managing editor of 
the Buffalo Evening News, was the 
main speaker at the graduation exer- 
cises of the Dunkirk High School. 

Alexander Woolcott, dramatic critic 
of the New York World, has sailed 
on the liner France for a vacation 
abroad. 


Roland Kilbon, American  corre- 
spondent for the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald-Tribune and Mrs. 
Kilbon have departed for a six weeks 
visit to Paris. During Mr. Kilbon’s 
absence, his place will be filled by 
Roscoe Ashworth, city editor of the 
Paris Herald, who has come to this 


country for that purpose. 


Wm. J. Conners, Jr., of the Buffalo 
Courier-Express and Star, was host 


_ recently to members of the Town Club 
of Buffalo on a special cruise of the 


‘Steamer Juniata, one of the Conners’ 
fleet of lake passenger steamers. 


Florence Buchanan, millinery edi- 
tor of Women’s Wear of New York, re- 
cently sailed for Europe to make her 
headquarters at the Paris office of 
Women’s Wear. 


North Carolina. 

Santford Martin, editor of the Win- 
ston-Salem Journal, has been elected 
alumni orator of Wake Forest College 
for the 1927 commencement. 


North Dakota. 

The Lisbon Gazette was the loser of 
$4.75 when burglars recently broke 
into the office and carried away the 
contents of the cash drawer. 


Ohio. 

Ralph Young, is now on the adver- 
tising staff of the Leesburgh Citizen. 
C. E. Sturm is publisher and editor. 

Prof. J. S. Myers, head of the de- 
partment of journalism at the Ohio 
State University, was one of the 
speakers recently at a reunion of 
members of the alumni chapters of 
Sigma Delta Chi and Theta Sigma Phi 
fraternities. 


Oklahoma. 

Harrison R. Tucker, of the Tulsa 
Tribune staff, recently made an aero- 
plane trip from Tulsa to the New 
Mexico oil fields to get information 
for a series of articles on the oil ficlds. 

Publication of the Inola News has 
been suspended by M. EH. Springer. 

S. R. Robertson, formerly with the 
Tampa (Fla.) Telegram, is now news 
editor of the Cushing Daily Citizen. 


Oregon. 

Harold Say, marine editor of the 
Portland Telegram, has been elected 
president of the 65th Artillery Vet- 
erans’ Association. 


THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


By B. F. Forgey, President 
Daily Independent, Ashland, Ky. 


In regard to how much impor- 
tance we consider the editorial page 
of the Independent has, we are 
pleased to state that for our imme- 
diate section, it is of vital impor- 
tance tothepaper. Our editorial page 
is about ninety-five percent home 
production, that is, editorilas writ- 
ten in the office. We discuss all local 
conditions pertaining to civic, in- 
dustrial and political affairs of the 
city and county and also state and 
national issues, as viewed by the 
editor. We have been told by many 
of our most progressive citizens 
that the editorial page of the In- 
dependent is the best page of the 
entire paper. We do not know that 
this is true, but we do know that 
we get a great many responses 
from editorials and especially those 
which take a positive stand on 
local issues. 


Speaking from an experience of 
30 years as an editorial writer, we 
are convinced that the paper in 


which the editor forces his per- 
sonality and at the same time is 
fair in his discussion of subjects, 
will be felt as a power in the com- 
munity in which it circulates. 
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Pennsylvania. 

The Sheffield Observer on June 3 

began on its 25th year. 
Rhode Island. 

Clarence H. Martin has leased the 
Cranston News, weekly newspaper. 
He was for many years with the Prov- 
idence Journal and the Wall River 
(Mass.) News. Jonathan F. Com- 
stock, publisher of the News, is now 
traveling through the West and ex- 
pects to go abroad next winter. 


South Carolina 
Joseph K. Hughes, circulation man- 
ager of the Montgomery (Ala.) Ad- 
vertiser, has resigned to take the 
same position with the Columbia Rec- 
ord. He has also served with the Tus- 
caloosa (Ala.) News, Charleston (S. 
C.) American and the Pensacola 

(Fla.) News and Journal. 


South Dakota. 

Guy Rutter of Pipestone, Minne- 
sota has purchased the Vienna Regis- 
ter, weekly newspaper, from I. J. 
Zettel, its publisher for several years. 


Tennessee. 

The Elizabethton Carter County 
Banner, a new publication of which 
Frank H. Lovette is editor and owner, 
has for its business manager Boyd HE. 
King of Knoxville. 


Texas. 
M. Y. Stokes, Jr., formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Ardmore (Okla.) 
Daily Ardmoreite, has been made ad- 


vertising manager of the Austin 
American-Statesman. 
Utah. 


John W. Harry of Smithfield is 
completing arrangements ffor start- 
ing a new Smithfield paper. 


Virginia 
David Lidman, former reporter on 
newspapers in Norfolk, Suffolk, Balti- 
more and Richmond has become as- 
sistant manager of the Savoy Theatre, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Washington. 


John HE. H. Markle is now advertis- 
ing manager and business manager of 
the Olympia Olympian and Recorder. 

Mattie T. Cramer has sold the Ort- 
ing Oracle to George A. Seely. 


Wisconsin. 


Mrs. Etta Babler recently purchased 
the subScription list of the Belleville 
Recorder from A. C. Therler of the 
New Glarus Post. 


Wyoming 
J. E. Hanway, principal owner of 
the Casper Tribune and Casper 


Herald, has gone to Laredo, Texas, 
where he is now owner of the Laredo 
Times, an afternoon newspaper. 


Editor Soliloquizes on Funerals 


KF. G. Dunnicliff,, owner and editor 
of the Dixon (Cal.) Tribune, recently 
said editorially in a column headed 
“Talking about Funerals’: “Anyone 
who has his subscription paid up may 
act as a pall bearer.... After the lay- 
ing-away, go back to work, advertise 
and trade at home and act as if you 
had the makin’s of the best town on 
earth.” 
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ENCOURAGEMENT AND 
OPPORTUNITY GIVEN 
WRITERS AT COLONY 


(This article on “The MacDowell 
Colony at Peterborough” by Roselle 
Dean appeared in the June issue of 
Viewpoints.) 

No genius perhaps in all the world 
ever left to his fellow craftsmen such 
a generous legacy as Edward Mac- 
Dowell, who wove a dream of charm 
and beauty into a practical working 
plan for providing creative artists of 
proven talent the necessary conditions 
for producing their best work. In his 
log cabin, years ago, this great com- 
poser found isolation, freedom from 
routine, petty worries and interrup- 
tions to be so conducive to produc- 
tivity that his best music was com- 
posed while in the stimulating sur- 
roundings of the beautiful New Hamp- 
shire woods. He longed to share this 
inspiration and opportunity for work 
with others, and the development of 
“The MacDowell Colony” at Peter- 
borough, N. H., is the result.of this 
idealistic impulse. 


For twenty years Edward Mac- 
Dowell had been searching for the 
very conditions of living and working 
that he found in that little log cabin 
among the pines of the Peterborough 
woods. Here in the summers of those 
last few years of his life he composed 
the Norse and Keltic Sonatas, the 
New England Idyls, the Fireside Tales 
and many songs and choruses. In the 
deep solitude of this primeval forest 
he composed music of the most de- 
lightful quality with a skill that he 
knew could not have been his in a less 
enchanted environment. When the 
illness, which terminated his life, 
first became apparent, and persisted, 
he began to worry about the possibil- 
ity of the lovely old Peterborough 
place, which had grown so dear to 
him, being disposed of like any other 
property. He voiced his fears and 
wishes to Mrs. MacDowell, who with 
breaking heart watched her husband 
fail in health. In her sympathy and 
great love for him, and without know- 


Alexander 
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Colony Hall, Peterborough, New Hampshire 


ing how it was to be done, she prom- 
ised him that the Peterborough place 
would be saved, so that other artists 
would benefit by its space, beauty and 
solitude and find the urge to bring 
forth the best in them, as he had done. 


Mrs. MacDowell did not find the 


task of making Peterborough a Colony’ 


for painters, poets, authors and com- 
posers an easy one. People able to 
aid the plan did not realize the need 
for it and were skeptical about the 
outcome of such an undertaking. Un- 
daunted, however, this talented woman, 
whose only drawback in her endeavors 
was a delicate constitution, persisted 
in accomplishing that last solemn 
promise to her husband, and in 1907 
she deeded to the newly organized 
“Hdward MacDowell Association,” her 
home, Hillcrest, about 200 acres of 
land, a small farm house, a dilapidated 
barn, a worn-out pump, one studio in 
process of construction, and about half 
a mile of roadway fairly passable in 
good weather. The Association has 
since increased its holdings to 600 


Studio, Peterborough, New Hampshire 


acres of land, on which there is now a : 


well equipped farm and 45 buildings, 
beautiful flower gardens, a pageant 
stage, and 21 log cabin studios scat- 
tered about in the pine woods. These 
buildings include the Tea Barn, with 
tea room and book shop, the Women’s 
House, “The Eaves,” and “The Lodge,” 
the Men’s House, Sigma Iota Cottage, 
an Annex to “The Haves,” The Farm- 
house, dairy, greenhouse and pumping 
station. Colony Hall was remodeled by 
Mrs. Benjamin Prince from the Ten- 
ney Tea Barn, and contains dining 
room and kitchen. In it also is the 
Bond Assembly Room, remodeled by 
Mrs. Charles H. Bond. The John W. 
Alexander Studio was a gift to the 
Colony by Mrs. Elizabeth A. Alexander 
and Mr. James W. Alexander. 

The Mannex, the Rosery and the 
Schwab Cottage, former colony houses, 
are now serving various useful pur- 
poses. The Log’ Cabin in which Ed- 
werd MacDowell wrote still stands, 
and Hillcrest, his beloved home, is 
occupied by Mrs. MacDowell. 


Here in these tranquil woods of New 
Hampshire for a few months in the 
summer, and for the small sum of $12 
a week to cover the cost of board, a 
poet, painter, sculptor, composer, or 
prose writer, may find the comforts of 
a well regulated home, the exclusive 
use of an isolated studio, and if he 
chooses, in the evening, the stimulat- 
ing companionship of fellow-workers, 
not only in his own art, but in all 
other arts. 


This opportunity is given to those 
men and women, who, in the judg- 
ment of contemporary criticism, have 
something of importance and value 
to contribute to art. 
enter the Colony must be in writing 
and supplemented by the written 
recommendations from at least two 
persons distinguished in the 
which the applicant represents, unless — 
the Admission Committee waives the 
requirement in case of the applicant 
being of such distinction as to make 
recommendation unnecessary. The 
Colony is open from June to October 
and has accommodations for fifty art-— 
ists. More than this number would — 
destroy the seclusion which is so vital. 
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Its basic purpose is not to foster the 
“promise” of indigent neophytes or to 
soothe the shattered hopes of a few 
indigent wrecks. The return that is 
made by those who enjoy its privileges 
is the production of the best that is 
in them. Over two hundred distin- 
guished men and women have worked 
at Peterborough but space does not 
permit publication of the long list of 
outstanding figures in art leadership 
today who achieved their’ greatest 
ambitions at this colony and enriched 
the world of arts with the master- 
pieces they were enabled to produce. 

For twenty years Mrs. MacDowell 
has carried the burden of creating, 
developing and managing the Colony 
at Peterborough, of arousing interest 
in an untried project, of soliciting 
building funds and of earning a large 
part of the running expenses by giving 
Lecture Recitals throughout the coun- 
try for seven months of the year, play- 
ing the Edward MacDowell composi- 
tions which always find such a ready 
response among music loving people. 
The importance and value of the work 
carried on by Mrs. MacDowell received 
national recognition when the first 
annual $5,000 achievement reward, 
offered by a leading magazine for 
the “American woman making the 
most distinctive achievement through 
individual -effort in the field of art, 
literature, drama, industry, educa- 
tion, science or sociology,” was be- 
stowed upon her for her efforts in 
founding, managing and completing 
the plant of the Colony at Peterbor- 
ough. Mrs. MacDowell was chosen 
from among many distinguished wo- 
men by judges of high standing in art, 
literature and education. 

With the dream of Edward Mac- 
Dowell worked out to such wonderful 
perfection by a wife so noble and self- 
sacrificing, it does not seem possible 
that intelligent people of means in the 
country will permit the fruit of her 
phenomenal labor, which has been the 
means of an impetus that can never 

be measured to the cause of American 
_ art, to pass into other hands, and for 

other purposes, than those intended 
by the founder, through lack of the 

Support which only an Endowment 
_ Fund can give. To do so would be a 

crime far-reaching in its influence. 

The MacDowell Colony is not a 
charity, a summer resort or a sani- 
_ torium, but a place for the materializa- 
tion of the highest thought, and the 
finest skill, that will give to a callous 
and unthinking world a perception of 
the beauty of life as it may be lived, 
and thus strike a blow at all that is 
base, sordid and materialistic in 

_ people. 

_ The Edward MacDowell Association 

at Peterborough faces now what every 

endowed institution faces sooner or 

ater—a large equipment with inade- 
(uate income. It-is not its policy to 
_ change the moderate rates charged 
_ Summer residents to exorbitant prices, 

as hotels do, and its memberships do 
_ hot provide for a permanent future 
income. Mrs. MacDowell’s recitals 
cannot continue indefinitely—her in- 
_€ome will cease—and the future can 
_ only be safeguarded by a sufficient 
_ endowment to make permanent the 
_ outcome of heroic years of effort. 
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%, The men and women who give their 
lives to art constitute the vanguard 
of civilization. They are the torch 
earers illuminating the darkness that 


is tomorrow—and through them hu- 
manity speaks, moves and achieves. 
Will a civilized nation stand by and 
see the passing of such a magnificent 
task as Mrs. MacDowell has accom- 
plished—or will some loyal American, 
or group of loyal Americans, inter- 
ested in art and humanity, come to 
the rescue and put the MacDowell 


Colony at Peterborough on a_per- 
manent financial foundation? 
The Artistic World is anxiously 


awaiting the outcome—for as Edward 
MacDowell, who loved it, has said, 


_ it is— 


“A place of dreams untold— 

Looking out over the whispering 
tree tops 

And facing the setting sun.” 


Brian Townend, for the past nine 
years of the advertising staff of Iliffe 
& Sons, Ltd., printers and publishers, 
of London and Coventry, England, 
has come to the United States and 
joined the advertising staff of the 
Cadillac Motor Car Company, Detroit. 


THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


By Henry J. Allen, Editor 
Wichita Beacon, Wichita, Kans. 


I regard the editorial page of my 
newspaper as being in all respects 
the most important page in the 
paper, and, having this high regard 
for it, I insist that the content of 
it shall be highly selective, that 
the editorials shall be carefully 
written, and will contain an intel- 
ligent interpretation of the events 


of the day. 
We have about two columns 
every day of editorial comment, 


three features written in the office, 
which contain semi-editorial com- 
. ment, the cartoon interpreting cur- 
rent events, a health feature under 
the direction of Dr. Lulu Hunt 
Peters (this is a syndicate fea- 
ture), and two or three other little 
syndicate features which are choice. 

I think there isn’t a good news- 
paper in the United States which 
has abandoned its editorial page. 
The Beacon, of course, is a paper 
of considerable size, having nearly 
50,000 subscribers, and our edi- 
torial page is, therefore, indispen- 
sible. It is the symbol of the pa- 
per’s steadfast character. 

I have noticed a falling off in 
the influence of the smaller papers 
of this state, which I believe is 
directly traceable to their neglect 
of their editorial page. Not long 
ago I attended the annual conven- 
tion of the Publishers’ Association 
of Kansas, which is made up very 
largely of the publishers of small 
town dailies and weekly newspa- 
pers. It was one of the dreariest 
meetings I ever attended because 
the entire time of the session was 
taken up with a discussion of busi-' 
ness problems. I discovered from 
talking to the editors that they 
weren’t paying much attention to 
their editorial page. 

The editorial page ought to be 
the characteristic feature of the old 
home paper. In this age the op- 
portunity for interpretative writ- 


ing gives to the modern editor a 
rare privilege on his editorial page. 
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CHESTER B. BAHN SAYS 
YOUNG DRAMATIC CRITIC 
SUFFERS FROM “EGOISM” 


L. Schumacher. 
“Honest, unbiased dramatic crit- 
icism is an asset to the newspaper 
and the theater. A real dramatic 
critic is not influenced by the ad- 
vertising nor the editorial policy of 
his paper,’ declared Chester B. Bahn, 


By Marian 


dramatic critic for the Syracuse 
Herald, recently, before a class in 
dramatic criticism at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


That newspaper critics are widely 
different from the so-called magazine 
critics, Mr. Bahn made emphatic to 
the class when he further explained 
that there were two schools of dra- 
matic criticism. 

“One school is the George Jean Na- 
than type. These critics go to the 
theater with the idea of looking for 
flaws. They revel in tearing techni- 
calities to pieces. It is their ‘crit- 
icism.’ Too many embryo critics are 
inclined to believe that the success of 
the New York dramatic critic lies 
in his ‘picking-apart’ power. This 
type of criticism cannot be success- 
fully followed unless one has _ the 
natural ability to judge his own reac- 
tion to a play. 


“The other school of dramatic crit- 
icism is that of the dramatic reporter. 
He goes to the theater with the main 
idea of reporting the reaction of the 
audience to a presentation. 


He is representative of the audience 
and. repeats in words what they have 
felt. 


“The outstanding fault of the young 
critic is his perverted sense of egoism. 


' He is blinded by his own importance. 


There is a marked tendency to under- 
estimate the intelligence of the au- 
dience which he is writing to please. 


“After all,’ continued Mr. Bahn, 
“you are only a part of the audience; 
so don’t take yourself too seriously. 
Don’t try to make your reviews stand 
out as a masterpiece of word con- 
coction. You cannot apply the same 
standards of judgment to every show. 
The critic must be flexible in his 
assumptions. 


“The American theater is not an 
art, but a business proposition. The 
success of the production rests upon 
the box office receipts. The Ameri- 
can audience wants to be amused, to 
be thrilled, to be entertained. There 
is no desire for uplift, nor apprecia- 
tion of art for art’s sake. If there is 
any uplift to be desired, that can be 
gotten in church.” 


Mr. Bahn believes that real art in 
drama can be found only in small 
amateur theaters, where there is an 
appreciative audience. The profes- 
sion is a business proposition and 
means of livelihood for the proprietors. 
But down in the critic’s heart, he is 
striving to do something to help uplift 


art and present it as such to the pub- 
lic. 


James O’Shaughnessy, executive ses- 
retary of the American: Association 
of Advertising Agencies, will give an 
address at the departmental session 
of the Agricultural Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation in Philadelphia, June 22. His 
topic willbe “Advertising to Farmers.” 
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ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE 
IS SAFEST, SHORTEST 


By T. A. KEAN 
A fact not generally known is that 
the St. Lawrence water boulevard, as 
it has often been called, is the safest 
and 


and shortest route to Europe, 


oil-burning large passenger steam- 
ships from Montreal and Quebec to 
Europe, having the latest equipment 
for the comfort of its passengers, is 
the most popular of all companies on 
the St. Lawrence River, and many of 
our State organization members are 
travelling on their steamships over 
this scenic water boulevard to the JIn- 
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Montreal, one of the oldest cities 
of the New World, and the largest in- 
land port in America, and the site of 
an old Indian village, Hochelaga, is 
one of the outstanding marks of ad- 
vancing civilization and _ industry. 
However, Montreal is different from 
other American cities; it charms and 
a‘tracts in many ways with the quaint 


One of the Passenger Steamers of the Canadian Pacific 


many of our State members, and mem- 
bers from other States in the middle 
West, are availing themselves of ac- 
commodations on Canadian Pacific 
steamships, sailing from Montreal and 
Quebec. Special summer excursion 
rates, good until October 31, are now 
in effect on railroads traversing and 
travelling through Illinois connecting 
with the Michigan Central at Chicago. 
These summer excursion rates are 
about 25 per cent less than the round 
trip rate, and are quite popular with 
tourists going to Montreal, Quebec and 
other Canadian points. 

The Canadian Pacific, operating 13 
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Enclosed Garden on Board Ship 


ternational Convention in Switzerland 
next September. 

Although John and Sebastian Cabot 
are credited with being the pioneers 
of the St. Lawrence, the French ex- 
plored the whole river and established 
colonies, relicts of which are still to 
be seen in villages and hamlets along 
this picturesque and romantic water- 
way. 

Legends and stories of long ago 
still haunt the shores of this “sacred 
stream,” the first highway into the 
unknown continent of North Ameriea. 
To early explorers, who had come to 
find the kingdom of Cathay, it imaged 
a great dream. A pan- 
orama of mystery and 
beauty unfolded before 
them, bright water, 
dark islands, purple 
hills and shining cliffs. 
Today this image of a 
great dream has come 
true. The hills, cliffs, 
and islands are still to 
be seen in their pris- 
tine attractiveness, 
their allurements and 
beauty are the same, 
but the ages of civiliza- 
tion, marching and ex- 
panding westward, have 
left their marks in 
many places along this 
great river. 


Railroad Company 
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places in its area. To many of us who — 


have visited French cities it is a re- 
minder of them, with just a touch of 
our own. Withal it is a modern city in 
every way, industrially, commercially 
and socially. It has beautiful shops, 
large theatres, and charming suburbs. 

The “Gibraltar of America,’ Quebec, 
is a few hours away from Montreal, 


and here memories of Old Brittany 


are vividly recalled. French seems to 
be the only language spoken. Quaint, 
low-peaked-roofed houses, 
age, with overhanging eaves, are seen 
in our journeyings through the nar- 
row winding streets of the lower town. 
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There is no more beautiful sight 
anywhere in America than that ob- 
tained from Dufferin Heights and Ter- 
race in upper Quebec. The blue moun- 
tains of the Laurentians rise up in 
the background, pastures and_ pic- 
turesque cottages nestle beneath them 
in the foreground, and right below us 
is the old city on the river banks of 
Canada’s mightiest stream. 

From Quebec the Empress steam- 
ships of the Canadian Pacific start on 
their picturesque voyage up the St. 
Lawrence to Europe through a district 
full of romance and scenery. Tales of 
wonderful trips along the Rhine in 
Germany are familiar to us. But this 
Canadian waterway, longer and wider, 
with its folklore, its quaint villages 
and hamlets, cliffs and mountains, 
matches in every way in its attractive- 
ness the lorelei of the Rhineland. 

The ocean fare on the eleven cabin 


» Pacific 
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class steamships of the Canadian 
is inducement enough, aside 
from the scenic pleasures afforded by 
a voyage on this water boulevard to 
Europe. 


THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


By R. W. Bingham, Editor 
Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


Our editorials are written en- 
tirely in our own office by our own 
staff, and it is to this page as pub- 
lisher that I feel my primary 
and fundamental responsibility at- 
taches. In my opinion, the edi- 
torial page is the back-bone of the 
newspaper, transcending in import- 
ance any and all other elements 
which compose the newspaper. 


| ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK By A. B. CHAPIN | 


THE EDITOR 
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The Late Comer 

St. Peter had had a busy day and 
Gabriel had not loafed any himself. 

Throngs had visited the gate and 
been looked over. 

Those who answered their question- 
naires successfully and satisfactorily 
were admitted. For others it was, 
“Going down!” 

Finally, when the books were about 
to be closed for the day, a soul that 
had belonged to a newspaper man 
when on earth came puffing along. 

“What’ll we do with him—the books 
are practically closed for the day?” 
said Peter to Gabriel. 

Before Gabriel had time to answer 
the shade of the journalist timidly 
spoke up: 

“You might label me ‘Too late to 
Classify,” and let me in any way. I 
can’t go to the other place—I forgot 
my fire badge.’—Philadelphia Leader. 
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( Goop MORNING MISTER JONES —— 

( HAVE A LITTLE NEWS (TEM HERE THAT 1M 
QUITE SURE YOU WILL BE GLAD To PRINT— 
IT'S SHORT, NOT Over A COLUMN AN’A HALF , 
AND HAS AN ELECTRO TO GO WITH IT — 
IT'S A PIPPIN AND YOUR READERS witt GAT it UP I 

IT'S ALL ABouT THE EAST PORTICO OF THE 
WHITE HOUSE AND WE WERE GOING To HAVE 
THE PRESIDENT POSE FOR US, BUT HE HAD JUST 
LEFT FOR SWAMPSCOTT, S0 WE HAD ONE OF OUR 
MEN SUBSTITUTE FOR HIM To DEMONSTRATE OUR 
NEW, REVERSIBLE , SELF-CLEANING DOOR-MATS ! 
You’LL GIVE 1T GoOD POSITION, WON'T You ? 


HAVE A CIGAR =—— 
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An Autocaster Cartoon that should be cut out and pasted on the desk of every space grafter where he will 
see it every morning as he sits down to work. He may be able to figure out how many cigars will be required each 
week to meet the newspaper payroll and its other obligations. 
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The Railway Organization 


Although railway transportation is, com- 
monly thought of in terms of machinery, the 
human organization behind it is far more 
important than the mechanical instruments 
required in the production of service. The 
three human factors fundamental to railway 
service are patron, owner and employe. The 
first-named demands service, and the second 
and third produce it. Each puts something 
essential into railroading, and each gets—or 


should get—something of equal value out 


of it. 

The patron puts in his money by the pay- 
ment of rates, and he deserves to receive in 
return the satisfactory transportation he 
must have in order to carry on existence 
under our modern eivilization. The owner 
supplies the investment required to build 
and equip the railroad, and he deserves to 
receive in return dividends comparable to 
those which investments in other fields would 
yield him. The employe puts in the labor 
necessary to make the machinery provided 
by the owner produce transportation, and he 
deserves to receive in return fair wages and 
reasonable conditions under which to work. 


The close interdependence of these fac- 
tors is evident from the fact that the rates 
paid by the patron reward both the owner 
and the employe, the plant provided by the 
owner gives both service to the patron and 
the opportunity for employment to the em- 
ploye, and the labor of the employe gives a 
going value to the plant, of the owner and 
likewise renders service to the patron. All 
three factors are indispensable not only to 
the continuation of-the service but likewise 
to the success of one another. 


The link joining these three interests and 
actually operating the railroad—originally 


pay all operating expenses, 


representative of the owners, but increas- 
ingly responsible to the patrons and the 
employes—is the railway management. With 
the government as final authority, it is the 
duty of the management to provide efficient 
service under proper working conditions, 
taxes, rentals 
and interest on bonded indebtedness and 
still have something left for dividends and 
for investment in the property in order to 
expand for future needs. 


Such conflict as has arisen among the 
three. human factors interested in railway 
service has concerned itself mainly with the 
monetary items of rates, wages and divi- 
dends. There has been much less discussion \. 
of the things the money has paid for—the © 
amount and quality of transportation, the 
adequacy and efficiency of equipment and 
the skill and willingness of labor—which is 
a good sign that the foundation of railway 
service is secure. In connection with the 
monetary items, it should be well to remem- 
ber that the test at any time of what is 
high or low or what is reasonable or un- 
reasonable in rates, wages and dividends is 
not necessarily a comparison among these 
items themselves or a comparison of each 
with what has been paid before; the real 
test is the relationship these items bear to 
the current costs of other services and of 
commodities, to dividends in other lines of 
investment and to wages in other lines of 
work. A money payment is high or low only 
by such a test of contemporary comparison. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions 


are invited. 


C. H. MARKHAM, 
President, Illinois Central System. 


CHICAGO, July 1, 1926. 
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BROWN TELLS N. E. A. 
EDITORS JOURNALISM 
SCHOOL IS PRACTICAL 


(This address on “What the Schools 
of Journalism Are Doing for the Week- 
ly Newspapers,” was given July 1, at 
the National Editorial Association 
meeting at Los Angeles by Professor 
Buford O. Brown, of the School of 
Journalism, Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, Palo Alto, Cal.) 

In undertaking to discuss what the 


schools of journalism are doing for - 


the weekly newspaper, we can per- 
haps do no better than ask—‘‘what 
does the country newspaper need?” 
Dean Eric W. Allen of the University 
of Oregon answers this question under 
four general headings, 
shall use, although not in the order 
given by Dean Allen, as a basis for 
my discussion. 

The Directory of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism in the United States and 
Canada for 1923 listed 210 institutions 
offering instruction in journalism. 
This instruction varies from a few 
courses given by an instruction in 
English to the completely organized 
course, such as is offered by the Uni- 
yersity of Wisconsin, University of 
Missouri, and other institutions. Some 
steps have been taken, I believe, by 
the American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism and American Associa- 
tion of Schools of Journalism to fix 
certain minimum requirements for 
recognition, and while no one school 
performs all of the services, yet the 
Jeading institutions, allowing for in- 
‘dividual differences, are covering the 
field in a rather thorough-going way. 

Country journalism needs, for one 
thing, the opportunity to get educated 
and trained workers. It is Dean 
Allen’s opinion that the country ed- 
itor needs this almost more than 
does the city editor, for the reason 
that the former is not quite so ad- 
equate as is his city cousin to con- 
duct his own training school. This 
training will fall, broadly speaking, 
into two divisions—editorial and busi- 
ness. 

The first schools of journalism gave 
their attention largely to the writ- 
‘ing side, although courses in adver- 
tising were offered early by a number 
of them. 
that any special attention was given 
to other business problems of the 
newspaper. The School of Journal- 
ism of the University of Missouri did 


begin work in 1908 with a daily news- ' 


paper under direct control of the 
“school, and offered to a limited num- 
ber of students invaluable practical 
experience in many of the problems of 
‘“hewspaper management. Every stu- 
dent did have practical experience in 
‘Teporting and copy-reading under a 
trained supervisor. 

_ For a long time the Missourian was 
printed on contract, so that the stu- 
‘dents had little to do with that phase 
of the work. Now, however, there is 
a printing plant in Jay H. Neff hall, 
and practical problems in publishing 
are studied at closer range. More re- 
cently this school has taken over the 
Columbia Herald-Statesman (oldest 
newspaper, by the way, west of St. 
Louis) and is continuing its publica- 
ie as a typical six-column, eight- 
‘Page weekly which circulates in the 
‘Tural districts of Boone County. All 


: 


and these I - 


It has been more recently ° 


“BUFORD 0. BROWN 
Prof. of School of Journalism 
Leland Stanford University 


writing and editing is done by stu- 
dents. 

“We are using this paper,’ says 
Professor John H. Casey, “as a lab- 
oratory and experimental ground on 
which are being worked out from time 
to time new ideas in country news- 
papering. Results are observable on 
the appearance of the paper each 
week, and it is planned to give wider 
dissemination to these results by 
placing soon every other Missouri 
weekly newspaper on the exchange 
list.” 

Results are summarized from time 
to time and presented through trade 
papers and at press meetings. Bul- 
letins are planned covering these re- 
sults. Methods of handling country 
correspondence and _ correspondents 
agricultural news, and editorial page 


THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


By Adam Breede, Editor 
Daily Tribune, Hastings, Neb. 


The editorial page of any paper 
should be the back-bone of the pa- 
per. A newspaper is not a news- 
paper without an editorial page— 
it is nothing more than a bulletin. 
Furthermore, there should be fa 
‘personality about the editorial 
page. If you have three or four, 
or a dozen, writers on the page it 
loses its personality; there should 
be but one editorial writer, out- 
side of the paragraphers. 

I have always done my editorial 
writing, done my paragraphs and 
daily column work. In other words, 
I write three columns for the edi- 
torial page every day besides get- 
ting up the state press. 

But when I do globe-trotting I 
can only get it up for a few months 
in advance. That I do. I just re- 
turned from a trip around the 
world and still have some “canned” 
editorial copy on hand which I am 
using up, but as they will only last 
a week or two longer I will soon 
be back in the harness, as usual. 


‘division do get 
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material receive constant attention. 
Dozens of the best weekly newspaper 
exchanges are read and studied in 
connection with the publishing of this 
weekly paper. Make-up of advertis- 
ing, news and editorial columns is 
likewise given studied consideration 
week after week. 

Dean Walter Williams and his asso- 
ciates at the University of Missouri 
are supplying weekly newspaper pub- 
lishers with a goodly number of men 
and women trained in both the edi- 
torial and advertising sides of coun- 
try journalism. 

Work in the Course in Journalism 
at the University of Wisconsin, under 
direction of Professor Willard G. 
Bleyer, is typical of what a number 
of institutions are doing. A course in 
Community Weeklies has been taught 
by Professor E. Marion Johnson. Pro- 
fessor Johnson, each spring vacation, 
sends out teams composed of four men 
each who edit a weekly paper. Each 
takes over one paper and is respon- 
sible for the entire matter found in 
that issue. At the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, Professor Maynard 
W. Brown is sending out teams of 
four men to take over individual pa- 
pers and handle them for a week. 

At Stanford we are following in a 
modified way the Missouri idea; i.e., 
while we do not have a daily news- 
paper of our own, our students do 
work as reporters on the University 
daily. They come to us for conference 
once each week on these reporting or 
managerial assignments, and have a 
class-room discussion once each week. 
While the editor of this paper is elect- 
ed by the student body, in practice 
we have found him quite willing to 
co-operate so that the students in our 
considerable expe- 
rience under our direction. 

This is, of course, in addition to such 
courses in news writing, copy reading, 
feature writing, and editorial writing 
as are recommended by the American 
Association of Schools of Journalism. 
I find, too, that courses in “The Com- 
munity Newspapers,” or “The Week- 
ly Newspaper,’ or “Newspaper Ad- 
ministration,” or a similar course un- 
der some other name is being given 
by an increasing number of institu- 
tions. This course purposes to give 
young men and women some adequate 
conception of the practical problems 
of the country newspaper. 

R. R. Barlow of the University of 
Minnesota suggests that too many 
country newspapers have been “going 
it blind” in the matter of developing 
local news. My own notion is that 
if there is any justification for the 
weekly newspaper today it is to print 
local news. The schools of journal- 
ism are sending out an increasing 
number of young men and women 
with a broad background of history, 
economics, sociology and _ kindred 
courses, and some specialized know- 
ledge of how to find and write news, 
means of interviews sought with local 
citizens and which bring out points 
of interest heretofore left too often 
for the editorial preachment of the 
editor—a service which the publisher 
and his readers apparently appreciate. 

This, gentlemen, to use the lan- 
guage of Dean Allen, “is very differ- 
ent from saying that the youngsters 
are able to teach their grandmothers 
to suck eggs.” 

More and more schools of journal- 
ism are recognizing the importance of 


the business problems of the country 
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newspaper, and they are more and 
more offering courses arranged to help 
meet these problems. A combination 
lecture and problem method is or- 
dinarily used. My students, for ex- 
ample, after they gain some know- 
ledge of the business side of the news- 
paper, are sent out to interview coun- 
try publishers on various problems. 
They then give their time, under 
direction, to working out these vexing 
questions. The solution does not al- 
ways work. It frequently helps ma- 
terially, and such study is bringing 
into our possession more and more 
material upon which some “standards 
of practice’ can be established—stand- 
ards similar, if you please, to those 
which have been worked out for other 
businesses that have had somewhat 
scientific study for a longer period of 
time. 

Most of us agree that the country ed- 
itor has been going it blindly, too, 
in the matter of advertising. That 
he has done remarkably well under 
such conditions, I admit. And there 
are brilliant exceptions to this state- 
ment. Nevertheless, the country ed- 
itor has found in many communities 
that the employment of an advertising 
man who had received fundamental 
training in the problems of advertising, 
has added materially to his income. 
It will add much more during the 
next decade to the profits of the coun- 
try newspaper. These men do not 
come exclusively from schools of jour- 
nalism. They do come with a big ad- 
vantage, other things being equal, 
when they come from a school of jour- 
nalism, and particularly so if they 
come from personal training by a man 
who has had (and the schools of jour- 
nalism are putting stress upon. prac- 
tical experience for teachers) both 
theoretical training and practical expe- 
rience in the country field, and who 
gives his student an appreciation of 
the work and a vision of the splendid 
field of endeavor he is entering. 

Syracuse University in New York is 
an example of those schools which 
are giving some time to the making 
of surveys of community papers in a 
different state each year with the idea 
of bringing the students 
contact with current newspaper prob- 
lems and at the same time giving ed- 
itors an opportunity to study the ones 
picked as leaders in various depart- 
ments. Professor John O. Simmons, 
head of the school of journalism at 
Syracuse, advises that his classes 
have been furnishing a column of 
world, national and state news, each 
week, in summary. It was felt that 
the country papers were not getting 
as much of this material for their 
readers as they might like. This work 
was undertaken, Professor Simmons 
says, at the suggestion of Don Seitz 
of the New York World. I find that 
quite generally are institutions send- 
ing out a news service more or less 
similar to that furnished by Syracuse, 
and many are offering to assign men 
to work out special features whenever 
a publisher may ask such service. 

In the second place, the country ed- 
itor needs a chance to confer with 
his fellows on principles and upon de- 
tails of business method. The Schools 
of Journalism in various states have 
quite largely supplied this need, by 
offering annual conferences and _ ar- 
ranging well-considered programs. 


into close j 


The division of agricultural journal- 
ism at the University of Minnesota 
has gone so far as to arrange a short 
course for editors, which Professor 
Kirkwood tells me has been very well 
attended. At Rutgers—the University 
of New Jersey—where the course in 
journalism was established at request 
of the state press association, the 
newspaper institute seems to be pop- 
ular. Indeed, the popularity of jour- 
nalism week at those institutions 
which have established the idea at- 
tests its appreciation by the men who 
have co-operated so heartily in “put- 
ting over” the idea. At the University 
of Washington, for instance, to quote 
from Dean M. Lyle Spencer, “the ed- 
itors and their wives are entertained 
without cost on the University cam- 
pus and are brought into our class- 
rooms and, so to speak, are sent to 
school for a couple of days. Attend- 
ance at this Institute has run as high 
as 469.” 


THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


By P. S. Marden, Editor-in-Chief 
Courier-Citizen, Lowell, Mass. 


We regard the editorial page as 
a department of the newspaper 
similar in general value to other 
departments of a special kind— 
that is to say it is a department 
which certain readers value, and 
which certain others ignore, pre- 
cisely as is true of the sports, 
church news, fashions and so forth 
—but with the difference that it 
probably appeals to a somewhat 
wider field than many other special 
departments do. Possibly after 
sports the editorial page is more 
widely read than any other special- 
ized page. But when all is said 
and done it really comes down to 
a question whether or not the page 
is good—whether it is readable, in- 
teresting, informative and honest. 

Our editorial page is entirely 
original with our own staff, and 
from the general experience we 
have had it seems to be regarded 
by the public as worth reading. 
Of course one can not expect to 
suit every one all the time, par- 
ticularly in such a department; but 
we find that agreement or dis- 
agreement in particular views 
affects public esteem surprisingly 
little so long as the reader feels 
that at least the views expressed 
are sincere, have some basis of 
reasoning behind them, and are 
expressed in such ways as to make 
them readable. 

Probably your experience is that 
of other newspaper readers—there 
are some papers you turn to pri- 
marily because of the excellence 
of their editorial pages, and others 
whose editorial pages you seldom 
bother to scan. We try to make 
ours one of the strong departments 
and from appearances we succeed 
measurably well. It is certainly 
not a page we should think of 
abandoning because of any dis- 
cernible lack of interest in it. Nor 
would we dream of filling it with 
ready-to-print stuff, which would 
immediately deteriorate it and no 
doubt ultimately make it sheer 
surplusage. 
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It is Dean Spencer’s opinion (speak 
ing for Washington) that “first, and 
most important probably, is the fact 
that one of our professors serves with- 
out pay as field manager for the 
Washington Press Association. If a 
publisher wants a compositor or fore- 
man, he telegraphs the manager. It 
he wants advice about the price of 
a machine or the cost of newsprint, 
he comes to Professor Kennedy for its 
Once a year Professor Kennedy makes 
the rounds of the entire state, ioe 


ing all the newspapers and advising 


with them regarding lay-out of their 
plants, methods of book-keeping, and 
other problems.” 


This idea of a field man has been 
suggested by a number of other insti- 
tutions. Professor Piercy of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana advises that his 
department has recently submitted to 
both the Republican and Democratic 
Editorial Associations of his State a 
proposition to employ a field agent 
whose business it would be to serve 
all the newspapers of Indiana. The 
University of Kansas will send a cost 
expert as a business consultant for 
any newspaper that asks such service, 
and with no charge other than eX: 
penses of the trip. 


“The Bureau of Research for jour- 
nalism stands ready to secure the an- 
swer to any question submitted to it,” 
says Professor N. L. Flint, director of 
the department of journalism at the 
University of Kansas. And he adds 
that a “wide range of inquiries is 
handled during the year.” The De- 
partment of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, also operates, in 
connection with its printing plant, a 
monotype and is prepared to recast 
old metal for any Kansas editor at a 
cost covering time and overhead ex: 
pense. 


A third need of the country editor | 


suggested by Dean Allen is a reason- 
ably reliable and steady market in 
which he can sell his paper in case 
of illness or desire to retire or to seek 
a change of climate. This need the 


schools of journalism are increasingly | 
supplying by conducting what are | 


virtually exchange agencies, as well 
as employment bureaus. This is not 
suggested as a function nearly so im- 
portant as much of the other work | 
the schools of journalism are doing. 
There are many sales agencies whose 
sole purpose it is to buy and sell news- _ 
papers, and some of these seem to 
function admirably. Nevertheless, in. 
those institutions where such a clear- 
ing house has been established—and | 
the number is increasing—it has | 
seemed to meet the approval of the 
press and has tended to establish | 
closer relations between the newspa- 
per and the school, to the benefit a 
both. 


The fourth suggestion is that “the | 
country editor needs a _ professional | 
consciousness and a professional 
method.” These he lacks, in some 
cases almost entirely, Dean Allen in- 
sists, and everywhere in varying de 
gree. This is a big problem and the! 
schools of journalism have not been. 
able to solve it. They are helping, of | 
course, by sending better educated 
men .into the country field, but the’ 
fact remains that the country editor | 
is more or less isolated intellectual | 
He is out of touch with the best: 
thought of the most authentic, up-to 


¥ 


‘As 
ate specialists in various lines. Some 
ind of adult education would be 
ighly desirable that would give him 
le same access to modern thought 
4at an educated man should have 
nrough a well-selected list of mag- 
zines, critically read, through assid- 
ous attention to the most authentic 
ayiews and through the habit of 
ather regularly purchasing carefully 
slected, authentic books. 

This problem is one the schools 
ave not yet been ready to tackle, but 
vany feel that the time is coming. 
‘or such work there is needed a basis 
f educated men in the country press 
tho will co-operate. We need im- 
rovements in the schools themselves, 
ith better educated professors who 
ave less teaching load. We need an 
mprovements in the class publica- 
ons of journalism—all of these things 
eing merely machinery by which a 
rofessional spirit can be developed. 
“What is. a> professional spirit?” 
ou may ask. To quote again from 
jean Allen—‘‘A professional spirit is 
ne which insists in regarding jour- 
alism as a life of open-minded study 
aspired by an effort to understand 
nd truly and fearlessly interpret the 
fe of our times. The newspaper ed- 
‘or who is unwilling to study all his 
fe in an open-minded way and under- 
ake considerable expense for books 
nd for time to read them is, not a 
rofessional man. If his notion is 


nly to find out what the people want: 


nd give them that he may be an ex- 
ellent business man or merchant, but 
e is not a professional man, either 
ood, bad, or indifferent.” 

One step toward a realization. of 
his last suggestion is the publication 
y schools and departments of jour- 
valism in Kansas, Ohio, Washington, 
‘nd Oregon of a magazine which cir- 
ulates among the editors. Less am- 
itious publications have been under- 
aken by other schools. Country pub- 
ishers have been gratifyingly willing 
0 cooperate in the publication of 
hese magazines, which serve as clear- 
ag houses of ideas and methods, a 
je that binds the craft more or less 
losely, and an inspiration to pro- 
essional standards. 
| The various codes of ethics which 
wave been evolved during recent years 
‘re a tangible indication of a growing 
srofessional consciousness. These 
day not have been primarily the work 
{ the schools of journalism, never- 
heless in Wisconsin the code was 
argely the work of Professor Bleyer; 
‘0 Missouri, of Dean Williams; in 
Sansas of Professor Flint; in Wash- 
ington, of Dean Spencer; and in Ore- 
‘on, of Dean Allen. Doubtless much 
‘he same is true of other states. 

I can sum up what I have tried to 
ay largely in the words of Dean 
spencer of Washington—if you will 
vermit me to delete from his state- 
‘nent the two words “state supported” 
—I look on the function of a school 
‘f journalism as one that should—first 
/f all—train the sons and daughters 
af the state for efficient newspaper 
york and, second, carry its informa- 
ion and the results of its investiga- 
ons: to the newspaper men and 
‘yomen already in the field. Many of 
hem did not have opportunity while 
‘oung to enjoy the advantages of a 
college education, and I find them 
lad to have us help keep them in 
ouch with some of the newspaper 


> 
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practices that they might not other- 
wise hear about.” 

My own notion is that there is no 
more potent force in America today 
for the checking of that too-rapid 
trend of young life cityward than our 
schools of journalism, which are giv- 
ing a constantly increasing number 
of young men and women a vision of 
the opportunity for worthwhile com- 
munity service along with the assur- 
ance of adequate material reward out 
in the open country, and these same 
schools are giving an increasingly ad- 
equate training with which to begin 
such a life. 

You may be interested, too, to know 
that in the opinion of Professor Lawr- 
ence W. Murphy of the University of 
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Illinois, “the attitude of teachers of 
journalism on this matter is less im- 
portant than the attitude of their 
superiors on university faculties. 
Many teachers of journalism would 
expand the work in country journal- 
ism if the university authorities 
would permit;” and many of these 
will doubtless permit such a step joy- 
ously when funds for expansion are 
available. 


Mergers as a means to low cost of 
production are quite fashionable in 
business now, but Wall Street warns 
that they must not go so far as to 
destroy competition in any industry.— 
W. G. Sibly, Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce. 


CHICAGO’S MOST CENTRAL HOTEL 
The New HOTEL SHERMAN, in addition to its already famous 


features—the 


internationally known COLLEGE INN, 


the BAL 


TABARIN, and the CELTIC GRILL, offers a large number of 


innovations for the comfort and entertainment of its guests. 


The 


OLD TOWN COFFEE ROOM, a GRAND BALL ROOM seating 


2,000, a huge EXPOSITION HALL and scores of others. 


Seventeen 


high speed elevators, new entrances, a special floor for women, etc. 
1,700 ROOMS, EACH WITH’ BATH, 75% AT MOST MODERATE 


RATES. 


NO WAITING FOR ROOM ASSIGNMENTS 


Today the Largest Hotel in the World Outside New York 


New Hotel Sherman 


JOSEPH BYFIELD, President 
FRANK W. BERING, Vice-President and Managing Director 


Randolph—Clark—Lake—LaSalle Streets, Chicago 
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COMMITTEE ADVOCATES 
EDUCATING SENATORS 
FOR ENVELOPE FIGHT 


(Report of legislative committee by 
Wallace Odell, chairman, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., made July 1 at the Los Angeles 
meeting of the National Editorial As- 
sociation. ) 

The Post Office Department stamped- 
envelope competition with printers and 
publishers has received nation-wide 
attention since the last annual con- 
vention of the National Editorial As- 
sociation. At that time the executive 
committee authorized the chairman of 
the committee on legislation and the 
Washington representative to arrange 
for presentation of the National Edi- 
torial Association arguments before 
Congress. It was suggested that our 
movement would be materially ben- 
efited if the publishers appeared before 
the special joint subcommittee of the 
69th Congress during the summer 
hearings and explained the problems 
with which the publishers had to con- 
tend’ because of the Post Office De- 
partment’s activities in the stamped 
envelope business. This proposal was 
approved by the executive committee 
at the Richmond meeting. 

Our representatives anticipated dif- 
ficulty in obtaining permission for the 
publishers to testify before the sub- 
committee. The congressmen and sen- 
ators comprising that body had as- 
sembled for the purpose of discussing 
postal rates, and it could not be just- 
ly claimed that the envelope question 
technically came under such a classi- 
fication. The subcommittee had to be 
impressed with the country publishers’ 
deep interest in the matter, and we, 
therefore, requested the N. E. A. 
state vice-presidents to wire the legis- 
lators and request them to allow the 
envelope controversy to be introduced. 
The cooperation given by our vice- 
presidents produced excellent results, 
and the subcommittee voted to have 
our legislation considered as a Sep- 
arate issue by the three ranking mem- 
bers of the Senate and House, sep- 
arate from postal rates. This arrange- 
ment was in accord with our wishes, 
for we were anxious to avoid confusing 
our bill with the rate problems. 

The following-named members of 
the National Editorial Association ap- 
peared on behalf of the organization 
during the 1925 summer hearings. 
They explained the injustice and bur- 
den which the Post Office Department 
was forcing on private enterprise as 
a result of the Government sale of 
stamped envelopes, and requested that 
the practice be modified at an early 
date: 

July 29—Philadelphia, Charles M. 
Meredith, “Press, Quakertown, Pa.; 
Charles B. Spatz, Berks County Dem- 
ocrat, Boyertown, Pa.; Howard Rey- 
nolds, Secretary, Pennsylvania News- 


papers Publishers’ Association, Quar- 
ryville, Pa. 
August 11— Boston, Gardner BK. 


Campbell, Wakefield Daily-Item, Wake- 
field, Mass.; Carl Prescott. Cazette- 
Transcript, East Waymouth, Mass. 

August 18—Buffalo, E. E. Conrath, 
Cuba Press Association, Cuba, N. Y., 
also President New York Press As- 
sociation. 

August 22—Chicago, John A. Kuy- 
pers, Wisconsin Press Association, De 
Pere, Wisconsin. 
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August 27—St. Paul, H. C. Hotaling, 
Executive Secretary, N. E. A., St., 
Paul, Minn. 

The main argument advanced by 
the publishers was the principle in- 
volved. They pointed out that the 
Post Office Department was selling 
special-request stamped envelopes to 
the public at 20 cents per thousand, 
whereas commercial concerns found it 
necessary to charge $1.85 per thous- 
and in order to receive a small profit. 

The subcommittee’s attention was 
particularly called to the fact that the 
Government stamped-envelope  busi- 
ness was the only instance where the 
Government so unfairly competed with 
its citizens—selling a commodity at 
cost to the public when that article 
could be furnished by the publishers 


‘and printers of the country at competi- 


tive commercial rates. The publishers 
explained that many of their col- 
leagues were dependent upon their job 
printing plants for maintenance and 
that the Government stamped en- 
velope competition was a serious hand- 
icap to them. Mr. Meredith deplored 
the fact that the printing industry 
was being discriminated against for 
the benefit of stamped-envelope users 
who paid commercial prices for all 
other articles they purchased and who 
could also afford to pay commercial 
prices for their envelopes. The Na- 
tional Editorial Association represen- 
tatives concluded their speeches by 
urging congressional legislative relief 
at an early date... 

A careful review was made of our 
summer activities. We reached the 
conclusion that the procedure followed 
had assured our cause of future recog- 
nition by Congress, and that material 
progress had been made in that direc- 
tion. The wisdom of action taken at 
the Richmond meeting was subse- 
quently verified. 

A plan of campaign was then drafted 
for the purpose of passing the en- 
velope bill through the House and 
Senate. Promises of support from all 
congressmen and senators were de- 
sired, and to obtain these commit- 
ments it would be necessary to carry 
on an educational campaign in each 
congressional district, keeping a care- 


THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


By James H. Moore, Editor 
Sentinel, Knoxville, Tenn. 


The editorial page is important 
as giving timely and informing 
consideration to and interpretation 
of the more important current 
even's and topics of the news col- 
umns, with a view to making clear 
their significance and merits to 
readers who are interested in so 
informing themselves. 

Our leading and important edi- 
torials are written entirely in the 
office. We use outside service (not 
ready-print) for space-filling at 
need, with such editing and re- 
vision as our views and judgment 
suggest. 

We estimate the worth of the 
editorial page as giving standing 
and character to the paper with its 
readers by the force, the conscien- 
tiousness and the logic with which 
it presents its subjects and ex- 
presses its conclusions and convic- 
tions. 


ful check on its progress. It wa 
finally decided to appoint a committee 
in each district, consisting of a pub- 
lisher (as chairman) and a printe 
paper dealer and envelope manufac- 
turer. A large amount of office work 
and organization expense was involved 
in accomplishing this difficult task, 
but it was systematically mapped out, 

It was apparent that the first log- 
ical move was to request the N. EH. A. 
state vice-presidents to recommend 
publishers capable of taking charge of 
their respective divisions. The assgo- 
ciation officials were acquainted with 
the conditions in their states and were 
in position to suggest men of ability. 
Accordingly, letters were addressed to 
the vice-presidents, who co-operated 
and selected men whom they con- 
sidered would be of assistance to our 
cause. 

Notwithstanding many drawbacks, 
at the end of two months practically 
every congressional district in the 
country had been organized; Congress 
was being flooded with letters protest- 
ing against the Government’s sale of 
stamped envelopes, and the envelope 
legislation was becoming a subject of 
utmost importance to congressmen 
and senators who were desirous of 
aiding their constituents. Previous 
to the presentation of the Kendall 
Bill in the House, enough commit: 
ments were received to assure the pas. 
sage of the measure on the floors of 
both the Senate and the House. | 

Too much praise cannot be accorded 
the men who gave unsparingly of theii 
time and energy to further the . 
cess of our campaign. 

The Publishers’ Auxiliary, the 
United States Publisher, Editor & Pub 
lisher, American Press, and _ othe 
trade publications gave unlimite¢ 
space to the envelope question. Thi 
National Editorial Association is in 
debted and grateful to these paper! 
for their assistance, so productive oO 
excellent results. | 

Copies of the measure advocated by 
the National Editorial Associatioi 
(later Known as the Kendall Bill, HR 
4478) were sent to members of ou 
organization, to each chairman ant 
his assistants and to others intereste 
in the campaign. Several congress! 
men and senators introduced othe! 
bills drafted similar to ours, but thes 
were finally withdrawn in favor of th 
legislation sponsored by the N. E. A 

* * *K * | 


An important development in ou 


da circularized by the Dayton Cham 
ber of Commerce and the Dayton Bei 
ter Business Bureau. Theses | 


movement was the adverse propaa 


inspired by the Middle West Suppl 
Company, the Government contracto! 
wrote to every user of stamped el! 
velopes, chambers of commerce an 
other business interests. We hav 
definite proof that the original lette 
circularized by the Dayton Chambe 
of Commerce was drafted and sent ov 
under the supervision of the Gener: 
Manager of the Middle West Suppl 
Company. 

These propaganda agencies deride 
the publishers and upheld them 4 
“profiteers with selfish motives wh 
had influenced members of Congres 
on false premises.” Regardless of t 
fact that the National Editorial Ass 
ciation at its annual conventions h 
adopted resolutions favoring the ¢ 
operation of envelope manufacturer 
paper dealers and others who wou 


enefit by the proposed legislation, 
he Dayton Better Business Bureau 
nd Dayton Chamber of Commerce 
nformed Congress and the public that 
he publishers were unaware that 
hese interests were cooperating in 
he campaign. The fallacy of this 
issertion was explained in a letter 
o congressmen and senators. They 
yere advised that: 


1—The publishers had been the’ prime 
movers against the stamped envelope 
eompetition for over fifty years; 

2—They considered it only just that 
other business interests should lend as- 
sistance to a movement which, if suc- 
eessful, would manifestly be of benefit 
to them. 

8—It was absurd to entertain the idea 
that envelope manufacturers, paper deal- 
ers and printers would not be interested 
; in a controversy which was of para- 

mount importance to allied industries. 


It is undeniable that the Dayton 
wencies resorted to questionable 
‘neans to further their scheme. For 
nstance, on March 1, they sent out 
| letter (copy marked “a’’) which 
vas headed “In Haste—By Courtesy 
}. S. Mead, Secretary Merchants’ As- 
‘ociation of New York.” This letter 
‘eceived wide circulation and, natural- 
y, was believed to be sponsored by 
he Merchants’ Association. In con- 
radiction of this fact, we hereby 
quote a letter from Mr. Mead reading 
‘3 follows: 


March 12, 1926. 

“Mr. Charles R. Stevenson, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Bureau of Envelope Manufacturers 
' of America, 

19 West 44th Street, 
‘New York City. 

My dear Mr. Stevenson: 

“Your letter of March 10 in reference 
to the letter received by you from the 
Dayton* Chamber of Commerce is just 
received. 
| “We note that the following caption 
appears on that letter: ‘In HASTE—By 
Courtesy of Mr. S. C. Mead, Secretary 
the Merchants’ Association of New York.’ 
“In response to your inquiry, I would 
advise that this reference to myself and 
the Merchants’ Association of New York 
was made without the knowledge or con- 
A either of the Association or of my- 
| self. 


“Very truly yours, 
“(S) S. C. Mead, Secretary, 
“The Merchants’ Association 
of New York.” 


| The impropriety of such action is 
left to the judgment of every right- 
/hinking business man. 


It is difficult to understand how 
he Dayton Chamber of Commerce can 
Titicize the envelope legislation when 
he principle involved is Government 
sompetition with private enterprise. 
The National Chamber of Commerce 
nd its branches have continually 
‘one on record as opposed to any Fed- 
Tal invasion of private industry. 
furthermore, better business bureaus 
/hroughout the country have been or- 
janized to prevent fraud in advertis- 
/ng; and the Dayton organization, in 
\ttacking the country publishers, has 
‘Btirely violated the regulations under 
Which the branch was created. This 
‘ee was brought to the attention of 
he soverning office, the National Bet- 
€r Business Bureaus, and instruc- 
jons were forwarded to every bureau, 
Yarning it against interference with 
she publishers’ envelope-legislation 
ampaign. 


It does not require deep study to 
neover the motives guiding the prop- 
fandists. The attitude of the Middle 
Vest Supply Company clearly indi- 
‘ated that the concern was desirous 
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of remaining in the background, and 
yet do everything possible to defeat 


our bill. They, therefore, took ad- 
vantage of the services of two civic 
organizations which were only too 


willing to act for a powerful and in- 
fluential plant located in their city. 
The Government contractor evidently 
expended a large sum of money in 
carrying out their publicity plans. 
Wires and letters were sent to 500,000 
stamped-envelope users and to cham- 
bers of commerce and similar organi- 
zations. Certainly one cannot credit 
the thought that the Dayton Chamber 
and Better Business Bureau paid the 
expenses incurred. 

The malicious propaganda had the 
desired effect, and an unbelievable 
number of business men wrote to 
their senators and congressmen urg- 
ing the defeat of HR-4478. These pro- 
testants would strenuously object if 
the Government entered into -competi- 
tion with them, but considered the 
matter from a different angle when 
they were in danger of losing an un- 
fair benefit which had been accorded 
them for many years. This develop- 
ment bears out Herbert Hoover’s con- 
tention that ‘Private enterprise would 


never get Government out of business. 


—principally because business would 
not back up another business in its 
protest, and on the other hand would 
protest against such efforts.” 

It must be admitted that the ac- 
tivities against us confused many 
members of Congress who were im- 
pressed by the strenuous opposition 
of our opponents. Yet most senators 
and congressmen are staunch advo- 
cates of “less government in business,” 
and their sympathies remained with 
the publishers. Our success was still 
assured should our legislation suc- 
ceed in being reported to the House 
Calendar. 


The proposed bill was referred to 
Subcommittee No. 5 of the House Post 
Office Committee and hearings were 
authorized on request of our organi- 
zation. Several days before the pub- 
lishers’ appearance, the legislative 
draftsmen of the House advised the 
National Editorial Association that 
the bill, as drawn, was ambiguous and 


THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


By Theodore Bodenwein, President 
Day Pub. Co., New London, Conn. 


An editorial section is essential 
to any well conducted daily news- 
paper. The editorial page or de- 
partment of a newspaper should be 
made so important that it will com- 
mand _ attention. Of course it 
should be written in the office. 
Perfunctory editorial writing has 
little value. Too often, among small 
newspapers, the staff is too small 
to include the services of a com- 
petent editorial writer, hence what 
it prints has small importance. 
Nevertheless every paper should 
strive to have an opinion on home 
and national topics and be able to 
express it when occasion warrants. 
I consider a newspaper incomplete 
without an editorial page. As to 
what percentage of people read edi- 
torials there is a divergence of 
opinion. It depends upon how at- 
tractive a paper can make them. 
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subject to two interpretations. When 
the publishers assembled in the Wash- 
ington office of the association to dis- 
cuss their plans, this difficulty was 
explained to them. They suggested 
that the chairman of the N. E. A. leg- 
islative committee submit a letter to 
Subcommittee No. 5 amending the 
measure by striking out the last 
proviso, which was the one in ques- 
tion. This recommendation met with 
the approval of all present and action 
was taken accordingly. 

* * * * 

Preliminary to the presentation of 
testimony, the Washington representa- 
tive, who handled the case before the 
subcommittee, read Mr. Odell’s letter 
requesting the amendment of the bill. 
No dissention was voiced, and it was 
the publishers’ understanding that the 
committee approved and would con- 
sider only testimony on the revised 
measure. 

Congressman Elliot W. Sproul of 
Illinois presided as chairman of the 
subcommittee. It was apparent from 
the beginning that he was favorable 
to the Post Office Department and op- 
posed to our demand for legislative 
relief. Chairman of congressional 
committees are the guiding power; 
hence, we encountered a serious hand- 
icap in obtaining a favorable report 
from the subcommittee. 

The publishers who testified were: 

Mr. E. E. Conrath, Cuba Patriot and 
Free Press, President, New York Press 
Association, Cuba, N. Y. 

Mr. W. A. Hefferson, Leader, Spen- 
cer, Mass. 

John H. Volp, Publisher, Blue Js- 
land, Ill. 

Mr. C. M. Meredith, Quakertown 
Free Press, Quakertown, Penn. 

Mr. Ralph M. Keller, Palmer Regis- 
ter, Palmer, Mass. 


Mr. Wright A. Patterson, Western 
Newspaper Union, Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Herman Roe, Vice-president, 
N. EH. A., Northfield, Minn. 


The arguments advanced by these 
men were forceful and the truth of 
their statements could not be denied. 
Every important factor entering into 
our case was discussed. . . 


Stirred by the discrimination against 
the publishers and desiring to render 
any possible assistance, many mem- 
bers of Congress personally appeared 
before the subcommittee and urged 
the passage of the Kendall Bill. It is 
seldom that such an active interest is 
manifested by our lawmakers, and it 
shows the publishers have many polit- 
ical friends willing to support them in 
a just cause. A remark by Congress- 
man Knutson of Minnesota bears rep- 
etition. In reply to Congressman 
Sproul’s statement, “Well, this com- 
petition has been going on for several 
years,” Mr. Knutson replied: 


“Well, so has crime been going on for 
thousands of years, but that does not 
legalize it or make it any better. 

“Of course, the people who use the 
envelope would like to continue having 
their printing done for 20 cents a thous- 
and; and the shippers of the country 
would like to see the Government take 
the railroads over and operate them at 
away below cost, which would be re- 
flected in a material reduction in freight 
rates. 


_“But I ask again, why should the 
Government engage in this line of work 
any more than any other line? Why 
not go into the baking game, and fur- 
nish the poor of the large cities with 
bread at cost, or below cost—buy flour 
by the trainload and bake bread and 
sell it to the poor at three cents a loaf? 
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If we are going to go into business, let 
us go into something that will relieve 
distress. 

“The people who use printed Govern- 
ment envelopes are not objects of charity. 
They do not expect to have their print- 
ing done below cost.” 


Postmaster General New was the 
first to appear on behalf of the Post 
Office Department. Despite the fact 
that he was formerly a publisher and 
should understand the injustice of the 
competition forced upon the publisher, 
he went on record as objecting to any 
change in the present stamped-en- 
velope policy. His defense was “That 
the public should not be forced to pay 
an exhorbitant price for their en- 
velopes when they can obtain them 
so cheaply from the Government.” 
Even Mr. New must realize the un- 
soundness of this argument. If Con- 
gress profits by this advice, why not 
establish governmental bureaus to sell 
shoes, furniture, real estate and other 
commodities at cost? The public 
could buy them from the Government 
at considerable less than the commer- 
cial rate, but we understand that this 
is a democratic and not a communistic 
government. 


It was brought out at the hearings 


that the Postmaster General had sent 


a representative to his home state, 
Indiana, who addressed the State Re- 
publican Editorial Association for the 
purpose of impressing the members 
with the benefits to be derived from 
the sale of special-request envelopes. 
In this he was unsuccessful, for a 
short time later the Association passed 
a resolution favoring the passage of 
the Kendall Bill and condemning the 
continuation of the sale of special- 
request stamped envelopes. 


Joseph Stewart followed Mr. New, 
and endeavored to justify the sale of 
envelopes. The following statement 
made by him sheds a revealing light 
on the ambitions of his department. 
Mr. Stewart said: 


“Tf a public facility can be furnished 
the people without taxation but with 
a revenue to the Government or with- 
out great inconvenience to private 
business, it is something which the 
Government can take on without 
criticism.” 

Many business men who protested 
against the Kendall Bill should ponder 
over this remark with interest, and 
take into consideration the fact that 
at some future time the Post Office 
Department may compete with them 
and sell one of their products under 
the guise of a “necessary public con- 
venience.’ 


The last official to appear for the 
Post Office Department was Mr. Regar, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. 
He had evidently accepted the infor- 
mation circularized by the Dayton 
Chamber of Commerce and Dayton 
Better Business Bureau, and he in- 
cluded similar accusations in his testi- 
mony. These were denied in the 
letter written by the N. E. A. to mem- 
bers of Congress, previously referred 
in this report. 


Cross-questioning of this official ad- 
duced the fact that the printing indus- 
try would have received over $2,750,000 
in 1925 had the Post Office Depart- 
ment been prohibited from _ selling 
special-request envelopes. It is ev- 
ident that this figure will increase 
yearly and eventually reach great pro- 
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portions unless our envelope legisla- 
tive bill is enacted into the law. 

The contract between the Middle 
West Supply Company and the Post 
Office Department was one of the 
main subjects of controversy. Post 
Office officials inferred that the con- 
tract would be abrogated if HR-4478 
succeeded in passing Congress, and 
Congressman Sproul touched on this 
point at every possible opportunity. 
The National Editorial Association, 
realizing the importance of refaoving 
all doubt in the matter, authorized 
Honorable James S. Easby-Smith, an 
authority on contract law, to prepare 
an opinion for submission to Subcom- 
mittee No. 5. This opinion establishes 
the fact that the Government contract 
with the Dayton plant will not be 
eancelled if our legislation succeeds 
in passing Congress. The brief has 
been recorded in printed copies of the 


hearings and will prevent any fur- 


ther misunderstanding as to the terms 
of the contract. 


* * * * 
Herman Roe, vice-president of the 
National Editorial Association, ap- 


peared as the rebuttal witness for our 
organization. Post Office officials had 
introduced several new controversial 
points in their testimony, and these 
were carefully discussed by Mr. Roe, 
and proved to be without proper foun- 
dation, and illogical. He attacked the 
cost feature, and explained in detail 
to members of the committee the rout- 
ing of a special-request stamped-en- 
velope order from the time it is placed 
with the Post Office until it is filled 
and delivered to the purchaser. The 
procedure is involved and forces one 
to doubt that a loss is not entailed in 
the sale of this type of envelopes. 


Our vice-president included in his 
remarks the following statement which 
we consider enlightening and _ inter- 
esting: 


“Tf an individual sent 500 envelopes 
from Dayton to any zone in the country 
by first-class mail, he would be forced 


to pay 82 cents for each pound. Five 
hundred envelopes, with container, 
weighing approximately five pounds, 


would make the cost of shipment $1.60 
for weight, plus 15 cents registry fee, 
$1.75 total. The Post Office Department 
ships each envelope order by first-class 
mail. It states that the purchaser of 
these envelopes pays the total transpor- 
tation charge, but it is difficult to un- 
derstand how that is possible. Stamped- 
envelope users receive the envelopes by 
first-class mail, but do they pay for 
that service? If not, they are the only 
class of individuals thus privileged. 
“Bven if the 500 envelopes were ship- 
ped via parcel post to the fourth zone, 
which embraces a radius from 600 to 
1,000 miles and is considered the average 
zone, the cost would be 25 cents, not 
including registry fee or insurance,” 


THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


By W. M. Glenn, President 
Morning Sentinel, Orlando, Fla. 


“The Editorial Page is the life 
blood of any newspaper. Our edi- 
torials are written entirely in our 
office and nothing is prepared or 
canned. Were we to eliminate our 
editorial page or to lessen our con- 
centration on it, we would feel 
that our contribution towards jour- 
nalism had failed.” 


Frequently committees will not p 
mit a rebuttal witness to take t 
stand following Government depar 
ment officials, and we were fortunate 
that Mr. Roe was extended the cour. 
tesy. His testimony enabled us to 
correct misleading statements and to 
have the publishers’ replies recorded 
in.the hearings. 

The report on HR-4478 was delayed 
for a long time. Congressman Sproul 
advised the Washington representa- 
tive, that the subcommittee desired to 
read the printed copies of the hear- 
ings being held up at the Government 
Printing Office. Everything possible 
was done to expedite action, but we 
were forced to await the disposition 
of the Printing Office and the chair- 
man’s call for an executive session. — 

A sufficient number of favorable 
commitments had been, received from 
members of the full House office com- 
mittee to assure a favorable report 
from that body. This was known by 
Congressman Sproul and his col- 
leagues, and they, therefore, took ad- 
vantage of the only possible means of 
defeating us. Their report was sub- 
mitted on the original Kendall Bill 
and the amendment requested by the 
National Editorial Association  ig- 
nored. The unfairness of this action 
is evident. As stated previously, when 
Mr. Odell’s letter offering the amend- 
ment was officially read, it was the 
publishers’ understanding that the 
change was agreeable to the subcom- 
mittee. No protests were made, and 
Mr. Sproul heard the N. EH. A. Mem- 
bers’ testimony on the revised Dill 
without informing them the ane 
ment had been rejected. 

Our only conclusion is that the b 
committee did not decide to-take this 
unfair action until after the hearings 
had been completed. To prevent the 
legislation from being placed on the 
House Calendar, they then reported 
on the original bill and criticized it 
as “ambiguous,” fully expecting its 
defeat. | 

The full House Post Office cones 
tee however, took the most desirable 
action possible. They tabled the meas- 
ure, thereby giving us an opportunity 
to revive the legislation, at our dis- 
cretion, during this session of Con- 
gress. b 

Our success was temporarily de 
ferred, due to the unfriendliness of a 
subcommittee. Hnough praise cannot 
be accorded the publishers who repre- 
sented us or the members of Congress 
who strongly pleaded for our cause. 

* 


: a 


Our next move was carefully studied, 
and our political friends consulted for 
advice. As a result, Senator Cum- 
mins of Iowa introduced a new Dill 
in the Senate (S-3837), which is now 

pending before the Senate Post Office 
Committee. This measure was sub- 
mitted to the legislative draftsman of 
the Senate for analysis, so that 4 
future difficulty could arise as to- 
clarity of the bill, and a careful te 
port was submitted by him to 16. 
Washington representative. The leg- 
islation prohibits the sale of special- 
request stamped envelopes, but does 
not affect plain or office request ¢ D- 
velopes. 


Considerable publicity was given 
HR-4478, and members of Congress 
were aware of the publishers’ intense 
interest in this campaign. For various 
reasons, it was deemed: advisable to 
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proceed quietly with our plans for the 
Cummins Bill. We communicated 
personally and frequently with pub- 
lishers in the states represented by 
‘senators on the Post Office committee, 
put refrained from starting too much 
agitation which would be used to ad- 
vantage by our opponents. 

At the present time, we are endeay- 
oring to have S-3837 reported to the 
Senate Calendar without hearings, 
and indications are favorable. It can 
be truthfully stated that our chances 
for having the envelope legislative 
bill enacted into the law are brighter 
‘than at any previous time. This fact 
‘should greatly encourage our mem- 
‘bers to continue the splendid work 
they undertook during the past year. 
Congress will recess next month, 
‘and much important educational cam- 
-paign work can be accomplished dur- 
‘ing the summer and early fall. Pub- 
‘lishers should personally interview 
‘their congressmen and senators, and 
discuss their legislative problems with 
‘them. We sincerely hope the pub- 
‘lishers’ interest will not wane at this 
ene, when their success is assured. 


AIKENS’ REPORT SHOWS 
“INCREASE IN TREASURY 
FOR N. E. A. OVER 1925 


The National Editorial Association’s 
receipts for 1925-26 were nearly $1,000 
in excess of the receipts of the year 
\previous, according to the report made 
jat the opening session of the associ- 
‘ation at Los Angeles, June 30, by W. 
W. Aikens, treasurer. The report is 
here given: 

_ The 1925-26 report of your treasurer 
‘is the best that has ever been made 
‘for your association. 


| The year just closed has been one 
‘of strenuous activity on the part of 
‘President Edgecombe and Committees, 
and particularly energetic on the part 
‘of Executive Secretary Hotaling. The 
jresults are shown in an increase of 
/membership, a largely increased pay- 
“ment of dues from old members and 
a sustaining membership payment that 
points to the good will and confidence 
‘held by these contributions in the 
aims and purpose of the association. 
|This fund was increased $481.00 over 
the previous year. The dues paid 
‘show an increase also of $1,033.70. 


f 
| 
t 


The receipts in detail were as 
follows: 
/Sustaining Members ............ $ 5,960.00 
| 5) 5 eee 4,197.80 
iNew Members .............--.....---- 1,936.00 
‘Convention Fees .................... 205.00 


\aemmerary Fees .......................- 375.00 
‘Porte Commissions .............. 298.80 
‘Bulletin Advertising -~........... 2,191.65 
Miscellaneous .................---.----- 186.44 
Washington Letter Service.. 865.15 
{SS ES eae eee 364.32 

otal Receipts .................... $ 16,310.16 
‘Cash on hand beginning 

EE ESE EE Be a 10,462.60 


Total funds received........$ 26,772.76 
Brought forward— 
Total funds received.......... $ 26,772.76 
Total disbursements per 
itemized statement ........ 14,265.35 
Balance May 1, 1926.......... $ 12,507.41 
The year’s receipts were $836.21 in 


excess of the year previous and the 
year’s expenditures were $750.00 less. 
The 
$208.93 greater than the previous year. 
Bulletin Advertising 
excess and Washington Letter $226.00. 
The total balance is $2,044.81 larger 
than that made at the last report. 
Total funds at time of Convention 
gathering $13,908.91 
months bill to be paid. 


To Secretary Hotaling must go the 
largest praise for this financial show- 
ing. His inspiration was imparted to 
all who have a part in making the 
association a real worth while success 
for its Membership and he had the 
loyal support of President, Directors, 


receipts from interest were 


By W. S. Goodland, Editor 


was $563.00 in Times-Call, Racine, Wis. 


that the editorial page 


with current per. 


News, of course, 
papers are built. 

A strong, fair, 
friendship and support. 


forty years in the harness. 
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“WATERED STOCK” 


There is no question of ‘watered stock” in the public utility 
business under modern regulation of public utilities by state com- 
missions. 


If a public utility company were so foolish as to have anything 
that could be called “watered stock,’ the rates charged for its 
service would not be affected and it would be unable to earn any 
“profits” on its ‘watered stock.” 


The amount of stock (or other securities) issued by a utility 
company has nothing to do with rates under commission regulation. 
Rates are based on the physical properties actually in use or capable 
of being used in the public service. 


In the making of rate schedules a fair value is fixed on the 
physical property. 
operation are: i. 
maintenance, etc. 
depreciation. 


e., the costs of fuel, oil, materials, labor, taxes, 
An amount is then determined such as will cover 


The cost of operation and depreciation being ascertained, a sum, 
usually six to ten per cent, is computed on the fair value of the 
property—the physical properties (land, plants, machinery and other 
equipment) working capital, etc. .This sum, amounting to only a 
fair rate of interest on the fair value of its property, is the total 
amount the company is permitted to earn as a “wage” to investors 
for the use of their money so devoted to public service. 


In most states, utility companies keep their books as prescribed 
by the commission, and report to the commission regularly, under 
oath. The commission always knows how much they are earning. 
If they earn more than enough to cover operating costs and a fair 
return on their property, the commission orders a reduction in 
rates. 


In the greater number of states (as in Illinois), the utility cannot 
issue securities in any form or in any amount without obtaining 
approval. Showing must be made that the money obtained is to be 
spent for actual physical property. 


Even were a utility to be “loaded to the guards” with stock 
issues in excess of valuation, that would not have the slightest 
effect or bearing on the rates for service paid by its customers. It 
would not be permitted to charge rates that would yield dividends on 
the excessive issue. 


Enlightened public utility management long since tabooed 
“stock watering.” Commission regulation makes the taboo effective. 


All of which tends to strengthen public utility securities. They 


have tangible property value behind them. 


UTILITY SECURITIES ARE GOOD INVESTMENTS 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
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THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


It has always been my opinion 
is one of 
the most important in a newspa- 


is the founda- 
tion upon which successful news- 


honest editorial 
policy is the factor that will create 
permanent circulation and _ build 


This opinion is formed after over 
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N.E.A. MEMBERS URGED TO 
SUPPORT AMENDMENT TO 
REDUCE POSTAGE RATES 


(Report of Charles M. Meredith, 
Free Press, Quakertown, Pa., on “Win- 
ning the Envelope Fight,” given July 1 
before members of the National Edi- 
torial Association at Los Angeles.) 

The National Editorial Association 
Legislative Committee also gave its 
attention to reduction of second-class 
postage rates to the 1920 basis. While 
the special joint subcommittee on 
postal rates of the sixty-ninth Con- 
gress extended every courtesy to our 
representative and gave us sym- 
pathetic hearings, they did not recom- 
mend the suggested postal schedules 
in their report to the Senate and 
House made on May 11. The joint 
subcommittee was not unanimous in 
this matter, as Senator McKellar, rank- 
ing minority member, filed a separate 
report proposing restoration of sec 
ond-class rates effected in 1920, and a 
bundle rate on newsdealers’ copies of 
50 cents per hundred pounds, to the 
first, second and third zones, 75 cents 
to the fourth zone, $1.00 to the fifth, 
$1.50 to the sixth, $2.00 to the seventh, 
and $2.50 to the eighth zone. 

The majority report gave us an ex- 
cuse that the data in possession of the 
committee did not warrant a recom- 
mendation for the schedules proposed 
by the publishers. They anticipated, 
however, that before the next session 
of Congress it may be possible to 
provide some relief to publishers who 
send their copies through the mails. 

Senator McKellar, in the minority 
report regarding second-class rates, 
called attention to the fact that the 
increased rates were imposed as a war- 
revenue measure. He pointed out that 
all other war-time taxes had been re- 
moved, but that the 1920 rate pro- 
posal would not eliminate the tax on 
second-class, but simply go back to 
the middle point; namely, the rates 
of 1920. The minority report said in 
part: 


“Hrom the undisputed facts brought 
out before the committee, the minority 
is satisfied that if the 1920 rates are 
restored, it will bring an enormous 
amount of second-class business back 
into the mails and will increase the net 
revenue of the Government from that 
source. The department’s own report 
shows that in the six years since 1920, 
while all the mail matter has increased 
on an average of seven and two-tenths 
per cent per annum, second-class has in- 
creased on an average of less than one- 
half of one per cent per annum in vol- 
ume, but that zone-rate second-class 
matter has steadily decreased. This 
alone tells the tale.” 


Our representatives testified regard- 
ing postal rates at the hearings held 
this summer before the special joint 
subcommittee of the sixty-ninth Con- 
gress. All classes of publishers were 
united on the general program, all 
reducing war-time tax on the publish- 
ing industry, and arguments were 
founded along these lines. 

The rebuttal of the Post Office De- 
partment was. to show the alleged 
deficit incurred by the Post Office De- 
partment in handling daliy and week- 
ly newspapers and other publications, 
citing findings of the Cost Ascertain- 
ment Report of 1923. 


The Post Office Department opposed 
a return to the 1920 rates, on the 
ground that the department was now 
operating at a loss, and that the 1920 
rates would cause a loss in revenue on 


the present tonnage of second-class 
mail matter of approximately $6,000,- 
000 per annum, The department es- 
timates that the current fiscal year 
ended June 30 will show a deficit of 
approximately $35,000,000 on all classes 
of mail. 

Your committee has endeavored to 
impress upon the joint subcommittee 
of Congress the importance of estab- 
lishing correct rate-making principles 
to be applied to second-class mail mat- 
ter, which would give proper consider- 
ation to expenditures in the postal 
service that come under the head of 
‘Molicy expenditures.’ The most out- 
standing example of this class of ex- 
penditures is the expenditure of $11, 
000,000 annually for rural delivery, 
the entire amount of which is charged 
against the postal service. It is es- 
timated that the total revenue, both 
on mail matter delivered by rural car- 
riers and collected, does not aggregate 
over $11,000,000 annually. In view of 
this tremendous cost for so little rev- 
enue, the publishers have urged that 
this expenditure should not be charged 
against the revenues of the Post Office 
Department. The other expenditures 
that the publishers consider should be 
set aside and not charged against mail 
matter are those for the handling of 
mail matter sent out by the various 
Government departments, franked 
mail matter of Congress, and free mail 
matter for the blind, also the excess 
cost of handling foreign mails over 
and above the revenues on such mails. 

No one could question the wisdom 
of the expenditure for rural-delivery 
service. It has meant more to the 
rural population than anything that 
has been done by our beneficent Goy- 
ernment. But not until such time as 
the revenues of mail matter handled 
by rural carriers shall be more com- 
mensurate with the cost of the service 
should this expenditure enter into the 
making of postage rates. 

One of the cardinal rate-making 
principles followed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and approved 
by the courts is that the value of 
service rendered should be one of the 
controlling factors. This principle has 
always been observed by the telephone 
and telegraph companies. The tele- 
graph company will transmit a fifty- 
word message at night at the same 
price it charges for ten words during 
the day. Yet on a cost basis the cost 
of the fifty-word message is substan- 
tially the same as that of the ten-word 
message. 

The postal establishment is main- 
tained primarily for the benefit of 
first-class mail matter. Parcel post, 


THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


By H. E. Flint, Editor 
Evening News, Salem, Mass. 


An editorial page is as much of 
a feature in a paper as any fea- 
ture you might be running. 

Our editorials are written by one 
of the staff. They should be time- 
ly, covering general subjects, also 
handling local and nearby affairs 
when necessary. 

We feel our editorial page is of 
worth to us, because people call 
our attention to the editorials and 
we are quoted by others. 
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which is a vast merchandising service 
comparable with the commercial ex- 
press service, constitutes over 75 per 
cent of the total volume of all mails, 
What the publishers desire is that a 
rate-making principle be established 
by Congress, and in the Post Office 
Department ,which will not overlook 
the nature and character of the mail 
matter itself, and which ‘does not 
overlook the character and value o 
the service rendered to the different 
classes of mail. The principle of 
what the traffic will bear is applicable 
to second-class mail matter. There 
are certain classes of publications of 
the second-class which from their 
very nature cannot pay postage on 
the same cost basis as first-class mail 
or parcel post, and the Post Office De- 
partment and Congress do not expect 
that they will do so. In the beginning 
of our country Congress manifested a 
desire to encourage the publication 
and circulation of news matter or in- 
formation of a public character. At 
one time publications were carried 
entirely free of postage. This was 
later modified into what we now call 
the “free-in-county” service, and we 
are glad to note that Congress and 
the Post Office Department favor 
the continuance of the free-in-county 
service. ' 

In line with the policy of the N. E. 
A. to help keep the postal expendi- 
tures at a minimum, we have joined 
with other members of the American 
Publishers’ Conference in asking the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
leave to intervene in opposition in 
the pending proceeding by ali the rail- 
road carriers for increased compensa- 
tion for carrying the mails. The or- 
iginal petition of the American Pub- 
lishers’ Conference for leave to inter- 
vene was denied on December 27, 1925. 
A petition for reconsideration was 
filed March 8, and this has not as yet 
been acted on. If allowed to inter- 
vene, the American Publishers’ Con- 
ference, through its Washington coun- 
sel, will do everything in its power 
to prevent increases in compensation 
to the railroads which we'\believe are 
unwarranted. 


The chances of the enactment of the 
1920 rates are undoubtedly contingent 
on a material reduction of the general 
postal deficit. At the present rate of 
income in postal revenue and the de 
creasing ratio of postal expenditures, 
it is hoped and believed that the reduc- 
tion in the general deficit will be suf 
ficient to justify the enactment of 
legislation during the next session of 
Congress, which convenes in Decem- 
ber, 1926, for a return to the 1920 
rates. ( 


Regardless of what the _ general 
postal deficit may be, the fact re 
mains that the present postage rates 
on second-class mail matter were im- 
posed on publishers by the provisions 
of a war-revenue measure, and every 
single item of taxation contained in 
that measure has been removed except 
this tax on publishers, and the pub- 
lishers are not asking that this be 
entirely removed, but only for a re 
turn to the half-way point in four 
progressive increases that were im- 
posed on them. t 


: . 

The importance of a reduction in 

these postage rates to the life of the 

press cannot be over-estimated and 

we need your united support of th 

amendment proposed by Senator 
Kellar. 
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MN. P. A. PRESIDENT 
~ HOLDS OFICE FOR A 
THIRD YEAR: 1926-27 


A. Schaefer, advertising director of 
the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Ga- 
zette, has been elected president of 
the Morning Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation for the third consecutive 
term. 

Mr. Schaefer started his career on 
the Peoria (Ill.) Star and was its 
county representative for _ several 
years, attending Bradley University 
at the same time. 

After graduation from that insti- 

tution, he closed a contract with the 
late Henry ‘M. Pindell, editor and 
owner of the Peoria Journal and 
Transcript, as his Tazewell County 
representative. After a few years Mr. 
Pindell took him to Peoria and made 
him business manager of the two 
newspapers, a position he held about 
six years. 
Mr. Schaefer then received an offer 
from the Newark Ledger, Newark, 
N. J., to become advertising and busi- 
ness manager and filled that position 
for about two years. 

’ On account of illness in his family, 
Mr. Schaefer was compelled to return 
to the Middle West and for a time was 
publisher of the Pekin (Ill.) Daily 
Times. 

From Pekin he went to Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and for the past five years has 
‘been advertising director of the Jour- 
mal-Gazette. This paper has consist- 
ently carried 11,000,000 lines of ad- 
vertising annually. 

On account of Mr. Schaefer’s expe- 
rience with morning newspapers and 
his having studied their problems for 
Many years, he felt that the papers in 
the morning field should be organized 
into an association. Previous to this, 
the morning papers had made no effort 
to band themselves together and Mr. 
Schaefer saw an opportunity to pro- 
mote the welfare of these papers by 
united national effort. 

Mr. Schaefer has succeeded in form- 
ing an organization of approximately 
one hundred newspapers and at their 
meeting in New York, they voted to 
carry on a national campaign that 
will cost approximately $50,000. The 
object of this campaign is by the use 
of national magazines to sell both the 
agencies and manufacturers. 


_ Southern Illinois Boat Trip 


_ July 16 members of the Southern 
{fllinois Editorial Association will 
start on the annual summer boat out- 
“ng on the Mississippi River. This 


year they go on the Cape Girardeau, 


eaving St. Louis for Cape Girardeau 
where the party will be entertained 
dy the Naeter Brothers, publishers of 
“he South East Missourian, and by 
other citizens of that city. The trip 
vill take the editors ‘and their families 
0 Commerce, from whence the return 
‘tip will start. Association members 
‘Nill reach St. Louis again on July 19. 


_ Hoots Goes to Baltimore 


Walter Hoots, circulation manager 

f the Quincy (Illinois) Whig-Journal, 
‘aS resigned and is now promotion 
Manager for the Baltimore (Md.) 
News and American. Mr. Hoots is 
‘ditor of “Circulation Views and 
News” which appears in The United 
States Publisher. 


a 


Advertising Director 


A. SCHAEFER 


Journal-Gazette 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Presdient, M. N. P. A. 


THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


By Jack Williams, Editor 
Journal-Herald, Waycross, Ga. 


I consider the editorial page has 
the same relation to the paper that 
personality has to an individual. 
We now print a full page of edi- 
torial matter each day all.of which 
is written in this office except re- 
prints from other papers. I mean 
by this we do not purchase any 
editorial matter from syndicates. 
The older I grow in the newspaper 
business the greater importance I 
attach to the editorial page. As 


to the real value of the editorial 
page I am unable to compute it; 
however, I believe there is a fail- 
ure among most editors to attach 
to the editorial page the import- 
ance to which it is entitled. 


W. H. McCONNELL 
Business Manager 
Illinois State Journal, Springfield 
Vice-President, M. N. P. A. 
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M. N. P. A. RE-ELECTS 
-MCCONNELL TO OFFICE 
OF VICE PRESIDENCY 


Will H. McConnell, recently  re- 
elected vice president of the Morning 
Newspaper Publishers Association, has 
spent his entire business life in the 
newspaper business, having been con- 
nected the most of this time with one 
newspaper—the Illinois State Journal, 
Springfield, of which he is now half- 
owner and business manager. 

Mr. McConnell started his newspa- 
per career in 1889, when, as a small 
boy, he obtained a job as carrier for 
the State Journal. In November, 1893 
he went to work in the circulation de- 
partment: of the Evening Telegram, 
just being established in Springfield 
by John L. Pickering. He remained 
with the Evening Telegram until De- 
cember 1, 1895, when he joined the 
circulation department of the State 
Journal. 

In 1900 Mr. McConnell was_ pro- 
moted to circulation manager of the 
State Journal and continued in that 
position until June, 1917 when, follow- 
ing the death of the late H. F. Dorwin, 
business manager and part owner of 
the newspaper, he was made business 
manager. 

At that time the late Lewis H. 
Miner owned a controlling interest in 
the property. In May, 1919, the State 
Journal and the Springfield Register 
jointly purchased the Springfield News, 
the third and only other newspaper 
then in the local field, divided the 
physical property and retired the 
News from the field. With the in- 
creased responsibility and investment, 
Mr. McConnell and S. Leigh Call, then 
managing editor, each acquired a one- 
fourth interest in the newspaper. Mr. 
Miner retained his one-half interest 
until January 1, 1923 ,when he dis- 
posed of his holdings to Messrs. Mc- 
Connell and Call who, since that date, 
have been the sole owners. 

Since the time Messrs. McConnell 
and Call became financially interested 
in the property, the State Journal has 
been rated among the outstanding suc- 
cesses in the newspaper field.  Al- 
though Springfield ranks fifth in pop- 
ulation among the cities of Illinois, 
the Illinois State Journal for several 
years past has claimed the largest 
circulation of any newspaper in Illi- 
nois outside of Chicago. 


Sun Furnishes Insurance 

The New York Sun furnishes to all 
members of the Sun Club $1,000 in- 
Surance at the rate of 60 cents per 
month. The foremen, assistant fore- 
men and heads of departments receive 
$2,500 insurance at the rate of 60 
cents per month for each $1,000. 

Owing to the rather large number 
of employees at the age of 50 and 
over, the amount of insurance for this 
group is limited to $500 only. 

The excess cost over and above the 
60 cents per month per thousand, 
which is a considerable item, is as- 
sumed by the Sun Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co. 

The insurance is handled through 
the paper’s insurance brokers, Davis 
Dorland & Co., represented by Mr. J. 
Lucas. 


Please mention 
Publisher when 
tisers. 


the United States 
writing to adver- 
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Be That Printer 


Hammermill Bond as a paper for letterheads 
is as staple as sugar. 


The printing buying public know it as the 
best and its quality is never questioned. The 
careful buyer demands it, and the careless buy- 
er appreciates it. 


The man who wants letterheads knows he 
wants them printed on Hammermill papers. 
What he wants to know is the name of the 
printer from whom he can secure them. 


Be that printer. Stock Hammermill papers 
and let the public know that you are a Ham- 
mermill headquarters. Cash in on a popularity 
that is universal in all sections and among:all 
classes. 


An attractive door sign is yours for the ask- 
ing. Ask today. 


Hammermill.Paper 
Jompany 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


Tné National Book Sewing Machine 
(Uses Straight Needles) 


JOSEPH E. SMYTH COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: Eastern Office: 
130-136 N. Campbell Ave. 1133 Broadway 
Chicago, III. New York, N. Y. 
Southern Agents: Pacific Coast Agents: 
J. H. Schroeter & Bro. Norman F. Hall Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. San Francisco, Calif. 


LEILA VIE LEDER IS ALITA REY RES IIE: CT TLS SIT 
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One of the Cuts in the Shoe Series 


NEW BUSINESS 
EVERY MONTH FOR THE 
ENTERPRISING PRINTER 


: E have prepared live illustrations 

\ \) and forceful selling copy for nine 

series of blotters, each series con- 

sisting of 12 blotters each. Here, then, is 

an opportunity for you to get new business 

every month from nine different lines of 
trade. 


To pave the way to fast and easy sales, 
we will furnish—free of charge—large 
folders showing the cuts and copy con- 
tained in each set. 


With each folder we will also send three 
actual blotters, printed and ready for your 
eustomer’s name. An instruction pam- 
phlet tells how other printers have in- 
creased the volume of their business with 
this blotter service. 


Each series of 12 electrotypes and the copy 
that goes with them can be had for $10 a set. 
There is only one proviso and that is that you 
order one ream or more of blotting paper with 
each set of electrotypes. 

Just tear out this advertisement—check the 
lines in which you are interested—write your 
name on the margin—and mail the slip to us. 

The folders will go forward to you immedi- 
ately. You needn’t order the cuts till you’ve 
sold the job. 


It’s a great opportunity! Take advantage 


of it—now. 

The Complete Series 
Insurance Furniture Haberdashery 
Hardware Coal and Ice Tailoring 
Drug Store Jewelry Shoes 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines St. 
Chicago 
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CHAS. F. EICHENAUER 
Editor, Herald-Whig, Quincy, III. 


ILLINOIS EDITOR VISITS 
FLORIDA WITH FAMILY 


tgs 

After 24 years of publishing and 
editing the Mason City (Ill.) Banner, 
W. W. Milby has decided to spend a 
little time in another section of the 
country. He has leased his half inter- 
est in the paper to Roy Swiger, opera- 
tor on it for the past three years, 
who with Ben C. Rickard will have 
entire control of the paper for a 
year. Editor Milby’s new address 
is 2525 Bay Shore Drive, Tampa, 
Florida. He is hoping to get into 
some position in that section that will 
keep him busy during the year. With 
his years of experience, he should not 
find this difficult. Floridans who 
know of something calling for his 
Services would do well to write him. 
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CONSOLIDATED QUINCY 
PAPER HAS DIRECTORS 
ABLE AND EXPERIENCED 


On this page we present likenesses 
of the five directors of the Quincy 
(Ill.) Herald-Whig, the paper formed 
by consolidation mentioned in our last 
issue. While their facial appearance 
is expressive of a decidedly capable 
set of officials, a sketch of their ca- 
reers would reveal even more the fact 
that the new paper should be a suc- 
cess financially and a credit to the 
city in which it is published. 


The papers from which the con- 
solidation was formed have stood for 
many years among the high grade 
publications of Illinois. The Quincy 
Herald was the oldest paper in point 
of continuous publication in Illinois, 
having been established in 1835. The 
Quincy Whig was established in 1838, 
and was consolidated with the Quincy 
Journal six years ago. 

The positions formerly held by the 
incorporators of Quincy Newspapers, 
Inc., were: Charles F. Hichenauer, 
editor, Herald; Ray M. Oakley, busi- 
ness manager, Herald; A. O. Lindsay, 
general manager, Whig-Journal; Frank 
M. Lindsay, general manager, Decatur 
Herald. Charles W. Gay is a Quincy 
resident. 

Editorial, advertising, circulation 
and mechanical staffs have been com- 
bined to the point of greatest effi- 
ciency. Charles F. Hichenauer is ed- 
itor; Ray M. Oakley manager, Arthur 
O. Lindsay director of sales, Charles 
W. Gay office manager, and John Hart 
advertising manager. Robert Switzer, 
associate editor of the Whig-Journal, 
becomes associate editor of the Herald- 
Whig; Arthur Higgins is news editor; 
Miss Helen B. Osborn city editor; and 
Fred Gray, former city editor of the 
Whig-Journal, sporting editor. 

The new paper has a circulation of 
more than 33,000, making it one of the 
largest papers in the state outside of 
Chicago. 


% ARTHUR O. LINDSAY 
Director of Sales 
Herald-Whig, Quincy, III. 


F. M. LINDSAY 
One of the Directors 
Herald-Whig, Quincy, III. 
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RAY M. OAKLEY 
Mgr. Herald-Whig, Quincy, III. 


BAKER (ORE.) DEMOCRAT 
INSTALLS NEW DUPLEX 


A new Model A. Duplex Web Per- 
fecting press has been installed by the 
Morning Democrat, of Baker, Oregon. 
The Democrat has been published for 
over fifty years, its present editor be- 
ing I. B. Bowen and-its business man- 
ager Will H. Evans. The step was made 
necessary partly because of the neces- 
sity, on several occasions during the 
past year for postponing or omitting 
permanently important news because, 
with the old type of press, printing 
more than eight pages required many 
hours of time. Now the size of the 
paper is determined more by the 
amount of time necessary for getting 
the news into type. 


CHAS. W. GAY 
Office Manager 
Herald-Whig, Quincy, III. 
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SESOUI-CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION DRAWING 
MANY TO PHILADELPHIA 


The vacation question is settled for 
millions this summer. They are not 
hesitating as to whether it shall be 
the seashore or the mountains. The 
trip is to be made to the Sesqui-Cen- 


x 


HON. W. FREELAND KENDRICK 
Mayor of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pres., Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 


tennial International Exposition now 
being held in Philadelphia in celebra- 
tion of the nation’s one hundred and 
fiftieth birthday. This year’s sum- 
mer holiday will be the outstanding 
event in the lives of innumerable 
patriotic Americans, citizens of the 
greatest republic that the world has 
ever known. 

Railroads throughout the country 


are offering reduced rates for excur- 
sion tickets from all points. Auto- 
mobile traffic will be heavy. Visitors 


from foreign lands havé the advant- 
age of special steamship rates. 

Nearly $27,000,000 is being expend- 
ed to make the Exposition worthy of 
the occasion it commemorates. To- 
gether with the adjoining League Is- 
land Navy Yard, which is open to the 
public as the Government’s most im- 
posing exhibit; the site occupies 2000 
acres. 

All that a trained landscape archi- 
tect could devise has been done to 
make the grounds beautiful, with 
shade trees, shrubbery, flower-beds, 
extensive lawns, stretches of park- 
land, statuary, fountains, lakes and 
lagoons. 

Five huge ‘exhibition palaces, a 
large Auditorium, a colossal Stadium, 
a 170-foot Tower of Light, some fifty 
buildings of varying sizes. and ar- 
chitecture, and about 250 ‘pavilions, 
booths and stands, -composé the struc- 
tural features of the scene that greets 
the visitor. 

Within the larger palaces 
aisles take the place of streets, there 
have been erected numerous lesser 
edifices of great charm and variety in 
which exhibitors display their collec- 


where 
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tions, a number of the structures be- 
ing typical of the country or state 
where the exhibits originated. 


The major buildings are: the Pal- 
ace of Liberal Arts and Manufactures, 
964 feet long by 392 feet wide, provid- 
ing seven and three-quarters acres of 
exhibition space; the Palace of For- 
eign and Civic Exhibits and Agricul- 
tural Display, 970 feet by 460 feet, 
eight and a half acres of space; the 
Palace of Education and Social Econ- 
omy, 524 feet by 208 feet, two and one- 
half acres; Palace of Fine Arts, 496 
feet by 260 feet, two acres of space; 
Palace No. 5 Government Exhibits, 
Machinery, Mines, Metallurgy, and 
Transportation, 880 feet long by 400 
feet wide, seven and one-half acres. 

The special buildings erected by 
foreign governments, state agencies, 
groups of industrial and other ex- 
hibitors, produce an effect of great 
picturesqueness and variety, the for- 
eign structures reflecting native types 
of architecture. and those erected by 
the states duplicating, for the most 
part, some historical building. These, 
together with the pastel-tinted palaces, 
Auditorium and Stadium, produce 
an exquisite effect of form and color. 


NEW JERSEY EDITORS 
AT LAKE MINNEWASKA 


Frederick L. Crane, publisher of the 
Elizabeth Journal, was elected presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Press Asso- 
ciation at the seventieth annual meet- 


ing at Lake Minnewaska, Saturday, 
June 26. 
Other officers chosen were: Ed- 


mund H. Carpenter, Woodbury Dem- 
ocrat, vice president; John W. Clift, 
Summit Herald, secretary, and W. B. 
R. Mason, Bound Brook Chronicle, 
treasurer. 

The following were chosen members 
of the executive committee: William 


B. Bryant, Paterson Press-Guardian; 
William A. Haffert, Sea Isle City 
Times; E. V. Savidge, Hopewell 
Herald; D. H. Moreau, Flemington 


Democrat; Rudolph EH. Lent, Passaic 
Daily News; Guion P. Wilson, Long 
Branch Record, and F. A. Robertson, 
Washington Star. 

R. E. Lent, chairman of the commit- 
tee of the Association on the School 
of Journalism at Rutgers University 
and former president of the Associa- 
tion, reported that the legislature had 
increased its appropriation for carry- 
ing on the work of the school. The 
increased appropriation enables the 
employment, by the university, of an 
assistant professor, on full time, as 
co-worker with Professor Allen Sin- 
clair Will for the coming year. Asso- 
ciated Press machines will be in- 
stalled in the class room. 

Announcement was made that Hu- 
bert R. Ede, city editor of the New- 
ark Evening News, had accepted the 
associate professorship. He will start 
his new work in the fall and will re- 
tire from the city editorship of the 
News, but will continue his associa- 
tion in:an editorial capacity. Mr. Ede 
has been on the editorial staff of the 
News for twelve years and has been 
city editor since 1922. 

The Association renewed its appro- 
priation of $100 for a scholarship in 
journalism, to be awarded to the most 
d-serv'ng student of the course dur- 
‘nz the next school year. 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLICITY — 


AT SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 


Editors who receive regularly pub- 


licity matter from the Department of — 


Publicity of the Sesqui-Centennial In-~ 


ternational Exposition, being held in 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 1 to December 


ODELL HAUSER 
Director Department of Publicity 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 


1 in commemoration of 150 years of 
American independence, will be in- 
terested to know a little concerning 
the director of the department. 

Odell Hauser was born in New York, 
October 30, 1886. He was formerly a 
political and editorial writer for the 
Philadelphia Press and Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, and was, for a time, a 
member of the staff of the New York 
Times. He was editor of the Norris- 
town Times Herald, founder and ed- 
itor of the Rahway Daily Record, and 
former secretary of the Pennsylvania 
State Health department. 

He became director of the Depart- 


ment of Publicity for the exposition _ 


in “1925: 
director. 


E. A. Foley is assistant 


Goes to Woodlawn Courier 

Miss Alta Whalen has accepted a 
position as editor of the Woodlawn 
Courier, a suburban weekly in Chi- 
ca:o. She expects to take advantage 


of her nearness to the Medill School — 


Journalism by attending night 
Miss Whalen was employed 


of 
classes. 


on the Wright County Monitor at 


Clarion, Iowa, for four years, but had 
recently been on the Rochelle (Ill.) 
Independent, which was sold last month 
to the owners of the Rochelle Register. © 


A Correction 
Through error, an item in last 
month’s United States Publisher 
stated that Frank M. Bland had dis- 


continued traveling as a salesman for 
Bradner Smith & Co. in Chicago whem 


it should have said Barnhart Brother 
& Spindler. 
says, “Excuse it, please.” 


As the telephone operator 


idential 


' was built 
_Michigan Avenue was along the shore- 


| Avenue. 


| tered 


now about to be fulfilled, 
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STEAM ON I. C. TRAINS 


FOR CHICAGO SUBURBS | 


The seventieth anniversary of the 
establishment of suburban train sery- 
ice by the Illinois Central Railroad at 
Chicago will be celebrated here next 
month by the introduction of electric 
energy in place of steam in the opera- 
tion of suburban trains. 

Suburban train service on the IIlli- 
nois Central Railroad began in July, 
1856, between downtown Chicago and 
what was then the outlying village 
of Hyde Park, six miles south of the 
downtown terminal. One train made 
three round trips daily to begin with, 
and on the first trip “nary a _ pas- 
senger,”’ to quote the record, was car- 
ried. Now there are 400 suburban 
trains on week days, and in 1925 these 
trains carried 26,000,000 passengers, 


| or one-third of all the suburban traffic 


in and out of Chicago. The scope of 


the Illinois Central suburban service 


has been extended far beyond Hyde 
Park, which is now a populous res- 
and business district less 
than half way from the “Loop” to the 
city limits. The suburban service 
now extends on the main line south 
to Matteson and on branch lines east 
to South Chicago and west to Blue Is- 


| land, twenty-nine, thirteen and twenty 
miles, 


respectively, from the down- 
town terminal. 
When the Illinois Central Railroad 


into Chicago, downtown 


line of Lake Michigan. To protect 
this street from the ravages of Lake 


| Michigan, the railroad was required 
to build 
| front. 


into town along the lake- 
For part of the distance be- 
tween Hyde Park and the mouth of 


|the Chicago River the Illinois Central 
‘tracks were laid on trestles 


in the 
lake, well to the east of Michigan 
Later this land was filled 
In 1912 the railway company en- 
into an agreement with the 
South Park Commission to establish 
the boundary lines of the Illinois Cen- 
tral’s lake front property and to en- 


in. 


able the commission to proceed with 


its plans for the development of park 
facilities along the lake front, outside 
the tracks. For this agreement to be 


‘Made effective ratification by the city 


council was required. The agreement 


was ratified finally, but as one item in 
the price for ratification the city coun- 
cil required the railroad to agree to 


electrification. The suburban service 
was to be electrified first. 
Immediately upon reaching a final 


agreement on the subject, in 1920, the 


Illinois Central began the work lead- 


‘ing up to the electrification of its 
‘suburban service. 


2 The city ordinance 
required that the change from steam 
to electricity on the suburban serv- 


ice should be made not later than 
‘February, 1927. 


A year 'ago C. H. 
Markham, president of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, announced that the 
electrical operation of suburban trains 
Would begin fully six months ahead 
of that schedule. That promise is 
Tests of 
the electric trains and instruction of 


‘the train crews are now in progress. 
‘The first electric trains will be run in 
\Pevenue service in July, seven months 
|ahead of the date set. 


(a service. 
"placed for 215 additional cars. Most of 


The electric service will use only 
all-steel equipment. The Illinois Cen- 
tral has had in use in the steam serv- 
ice for four years forty-five cars of 
the design decided upon for electric 
Last November orders were 


these have now been delivered. Of the 
260 cars with which the service will 
be begun, 130 will be equipped with 
motors and 130 will be used as trail- 
ers—motor cars and trailers being 
semi-permanently connected into 2- 
car units. The total cost of the 260 
cars, including motors, exceeds nine 
million dollars. 


The purchase of this new equipment 
is only one of many steps that have 
been taken in getting ready for elec- 
tric service. A new suburban station 
is being built at the downtown Ran- 
dolph Street terminal at a cost of ap- 
proximately two million dollars. More 
than 800 fabricated steel catenary 
bridges and supports have been erect- 
ed to carry overhead wires. Several 
hundred miles of suspension, trans- 
mission and contact wires have been 
strung. On 110 miles of track the rails 
have been ‘“‘bonded” by wire to com- 
plete the electric circuit. Virtually all 
the tracks on the terminal have been 
relocated on new grades or on new 
alignments, many new tracks have 
been laid, and changes have been 
made in many of the suburban sta- 
tions, in the signal and interlocking 
systems and in the retaining walls. 
Sheds are now nearing completion to 
serve for the inspection and repair of 
the electric cars. Subways have been 
built under Michigan Avenue at Ran- 
dolph and Van Buren streets, so that 
suburban stations at those points can 
be reached from the west side of the 
boulevard without crossing the street 
at grade. A tunnel has been built to 
permit the South Chicago branch line 
trains to pass to and from the subur- 
ban tracks on the main line without 
crossing the main line tracks that will 
be used for through passenger and 
freight service. For several weeks 
there have been approximately 4,000 
men employed on outdoor work on 
the terminal, in addition to extensive 
engineering and clerical forces in the 
offices. 


The work of altering the terminal 
facilities has been complicated by ex- 
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ceedingly dense traffic. In addition 
to 400 suburban trains, around 200 


freight, through passenger, mail and 
express trains are operated over the 
Illinois Central terminal daily, and 
switching operations add materially 
to the density of the traffic. However, 
train and switching operations have 
been carried on without interruption 
in the face of changes involving al- 
most all the tracks on the terminal. 

Organizations representing all the 
communities along the suburban lines 
of the Illinois Central Railroad will 
join in a celebration of the electrifica- 
tion of the suburban service during 
the week of July 19. The celebration 
will culminate in a demonstration of 
civic pride at Soldiers’ Field, the new 
stadium on the lakefront, on July 24. 


WEDDING OF DAUGHTER 
OF ILLINOIS EDITOR 
Miss Isadore Burton Goddard, 


daughter of Editor and Mrs. Paul God- 
dard, of Washington, Ill., was united 
in marriage June 19th to Edwin G. 
Kilby, of Decatur. The wedding was 
an outdoor affair, and the bridal party 
stood before a bank of shrubbery and 
a canopy of smilax and evergreen 
arranged over the place where the 
bridal couple made their vows. 

The bride is a graduate of the Knox 
School for Girls, at Cooperstown, 
N. Y., and attended Syracuse Univer- 
sity, at Syracuse, N. Y. She isa mem- 
ber of Alpha Chapter of Gamma Phi 
Beta sorority there and the bride’s 
maids were sorority sisters. Her 
father is one of the most prominent 
publishers of Illinois, being president 
of the Illinois Valley Herald Co., pub- 
lishers of the Illinois Valley Herald, 
a new tabloid newspaper in Peoria, 
dedicated to the advancement of all 
good interests in the Valley contiguous 
thereto, also of the Tazewell County 
Reporter, Roanoke Post, Hast Side 
News, and Illinois Poland China. He 
is the vice president for Illinois of 
the National Editorial Association. 

Mr. Kilby is the son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Edwin E. Kilby, of Mackinaw, attend- 
ed Eureka College, and is a member 
of Kappa Sigma Phi fraternity there. 
He is now engaged in business in 


Decatur and the new home will be 
made there. 


Daughter of Editor and Mrs. Paul R. Goddard, Washington, III., and Bridal Party 
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JOURNALISM STUDENTS 
JUDGE NEWSPAPERS OF 
FOUR CLASSES; NEVADA 


Nevada’s most representative news- 
papers, according to advanced stu- 
dents in journalism at the University 
of Nevada, acting as judges in a state- 
wide contest under the direction of 
the Nevada State Press Association, 
are: 

Weekly—Churchill 
Fallon. 

Tri-weekly—Elko Free Press. 


County Eagle, 


Daily in cities under 10,000—Ely 
Times and Winnemucca Humboldt 
Star (tie). 


Daily in cities over 10, 000—Nevada 
State Journal, Reno. 

These newspapers, winners in their 
respective divisions, — will receive 
prizes offered by the Western News- 
paper Union, news and feature syn- 
dicate. 

Entered in the contest were twenty- 
one of Nevada’s thirty English lan- 
guage newspapers: Elko Free Press, 
Elko Independent, Ely Times, Carson 
City Daily Appeal, Winnemucca Hum- 
boldt Star, Reno Nevada State Jour- 
nal, Sparks Tribune, Tonopah Daily 
Times, Reno Evening Gazette, Fallon 
Churchill County Eagle, Ely Record, 
Eureka Sentinel, Fallon Standard, 
Gardnerville Record-Courier, Gilbert 
Record, Goldfield News and Weekly 
Tribune, Pioche Lincoln County Rec- 
ord, Lovelock Review-Miner, Wells 
Nevada State Herald, Mina Western 
Nevada Miner and Yerington Times. 

In many cases the competition was 
close. The Fallon Standard and the 
Gardnerville Record-Courier pushed 
the Churchill County Eagle for first 
place among the weeklies; while the 
Winnemucca Humboldt Star and the 
Ely Times tied for dailies in cities of 
less than 10,000 population. 

The journalism students at the uni- 
versity agreed that all the papers en- 
tered in the contest were creditable 
publications for their communities 
and that comparative judgments were 
difficult. 

The exhibit of each entrant was a 
copy of that paper published simul- 
taneously with others of its class and 
selected previous to publication with- 
out advice to the editor. Thus, no 
editor knew what copy of his paper 
was to be entered in the contest. 

Each paper was judged according 
to certain qualities of good journal- 
ism, selected and evaluated by the 
students before any papers had been 
submitted. The ballot used by the 
students and the per-centages for each 
quality, on the basis of which judg- 
ment was secured and then total score 
for each paper obtained, included: 
general impression, 9 per cent; fea- 
tures, 6 per cent; advertising typog- 
raphy and make-up, 5 per cent; head- 
lines 8 per cent; language and style, 
11 per cent; relation to community in 
which published, 11 per cent; edi- 
torials, 12 per cent; news, 27 per cent. 

Judging, which occupied one week 
of the students’ time, was without 
joint discussion of the merits of the 
papers, so that each score was the un- 
biased opinion of each student. The 
instructor offered no opinions. 

“The contest has been of true value 
to the students of journalism, in ac- 
quainting them with the newspapers 
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WILLIAM J. PAPE 
Pub. Republican and American 
Waterbury, Conn. 


of the state and with the qualities of 
good journalism,” says A. L. Higgin- 
botham of the Department of English, 
University of Nevada, who conducted 
the contest. ‘Many editors in the 
state have written me that they be- 
lieve the contest will result in good 
for the newspapers of Nevada.” 


CHRISTEN NEW HOME 
OF THE DESERET NEWS 


More than 300 ~ employes of the 
Deseret News and their partners 
gathered at the new “News” plant on 
Richards street recently for christen- 
ing ceremonies and a “family” house 
warming. The entire evening was 
given to celebration of the comple- 
tion of the structure which will house 
one of the most modern and conven- 
ient newspaper plants in the west. 
The entertainment began with a ban- 
quet on the fourth floor at which Pres- 
ident Heber J. Grant, President C. W. 
Nibley and Presiding Bishop Sylves- 
ter Q. Cannon, were guests of honor. 
The program was concluded with 
dancing on the same floor. The large 
room had been artistically decorated 
with flowers and crepe paper. 

Souvenir programs were printed 
for the occasion which included a 
complete roster of employes. 

Incidentially, the Deseret News re- 
cently celebrated its 76th birthday. 
On June 15, 1850, the first edition of 
the paper came off the old hand press, 
giving to its readers the news of the 
territory and the city of Great Salt 
Lake. From a circulation limited to 
the few pioneer homes that were then 
seen in the mountain valleys of Utah, 
the paper has grown to the extent 
that now copies of its daily editions 
may be had throughout the _ inter- 
mountain district, as well as many 
parts of the world. The paper was a 
weekly at first. It commenced daily 
publication November 21, 1867. 

The new plant is thoroughly mod- 
ern and up-to-the-minute. New ma- 
chines are being installed, and within 
a few weeks, the entire force will be 
in the new structure. 
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PRESIDENT NEW ENGLAND. 
DAILIES IS SUCCESSFUL — 
WATERBURY PUBLISHER 


Wm. J. Pape, elected in May as 
president of the New England Daily 
Newspaper Association, is a very suc-_ 
cessful publisher, having spent a 
quarter of a century in the newspa- 
per business at Waterbury, Conn., 
and being the publisher of the Water- 
bury Republican and American. ; 

Born in Liverpool, England, Decem- 
ber 1, 1873, he came to the United 
States while a boy, in 1887, and lived 
in Passaic, N. J., attending the Passaic 
high school, from which he was grad- 
uated as valedictorian of the class in 
1890. He became a reporter on the 
Passaic Daily News in January, 1891, 
and was_ successively city editor 
(1894), business manager (1895), and 
editor (1897). 


In October, 1901, he bought the 
Waterbury. (Conn.) Republican in 
partnership with Wm. M. Lathrop. 


The Sunday edition was started in 
1906. He bought out Mr. Lathrop’s 
interest in 1910. In March, 1922, he 
purchased the Waterbury American, 
an old established evening paper, and 
consolidated the two properties as a 
morning, evening and Sunday com- 
bination. This combination has been 
very successful. A new building has 
been erected, a new press installed 
and facilities enlarged, at an expendi- 
ture of around $300,000. 


Mr. Pape was secretary of the Daily 
Newspaper Publishers Association of 
Connecticut from 1905 to 1923. From 
1923 to 1926 he was director from 
Connecticut of the New England 
Daily Newspaper Association, of which 
he is now the new president. 


In 1920 he took a prominent part 
in the fight against high priced news- 
print and organized the Publishers 
Buying Corporation, of which he was 
elected president. His entire time for 
the last seven months of 1920 was de- 
voted to conducting this fight and he 
traveled 40,000 miles on the business 
of the corporation. 


Mr. Pape was married in Passaic, 
N. J., in September, 1898, to Julia E. 
F. Bolton, and the couple have three 
sons and a daughter. One son is a 
junior lieutenant in the navy, another 
is lieutenant in the coast artillery, 
while the third son is mechanical 
superintendent of the Republican and 
American. % 

Association Calendar 


* 


if 

August 6— Military Tract Press As- 

sociation, annual meeting, Macomb, 

Illinois, F. S. Fullerton, Orion Times 
Secretary. 


August 12-14—Hast Tennessee Press 
Association, annual meeting, at 
Elizabethton. 4 


August 20-21—Washington State Pres 
Association, annual summer mew 
ing and election of officers, @ 
Spokane. 


August 25- 30—The National Assoc 
tion of State Press Field Managers 
will meet in annual session at 
Paul, Minn. President Edwin A. 
Bemis, of Littleton, Colo., is arra 
ing the program. 


\ 
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JOHNSON IS JOURNALISM 
HEAD, STATE UNIVERSITY 


A sum of $350,000 came to the 
‘University of Minnesota two years 
ago as a bequest from the late W. J. 
Murphy to endow the instruction in 
journalism, according to Prof. Edward 
Marion Johnson, of the University of 
Wisconsin, who was elected recently 
as the head of the department of jour- 
nalism at the University of Minnesota. 


fund will increase the endowment to 
approximately $400,000 by June 30, 
1927. This is the second largest en- 
dowment for instruction in journal- 
ism in the United States and will 
provide the second largest budget re- 
ceived by any university for instruc- 
tion in journalism. 


A major sequence leading to a 
degree will be offered by the depart- 
ment of journalism in the College of 
Letters, Science, and Arts and the 
first professional students will enroll 
next September. Although the pre- 
cise character of the organization of 
the courses has not been announced, 
the instruction for next year will 
cover all the fundamentals of jour- 
nalism. During the year experimenta- 
tion will be conducted to determine 
_the program for the future. 


“About half the instruction in jour- 
nalism in the United States is or- 
‘ganized into ‘schools’ and about half 
into ‘courses’ or ‘curricula’,” Professor 
Johnson recently explained. ‘Pro- 
fessional instruction in journalism has 
‘been carried on for about 20 years. 
The ‘schools’ and ‘courses’ developed 
‘chiefly out of English departments. It 
is only recently that they have stood 
‘alone with an individual program. 


“As a result of the history of in- 
struction in journalism, the chief 
emphasis now is upon training in 
“Writing and upon the technology of 
Journalism. More and more, however, 
lt is becoming sociological and is 
emphasizing research. 

“At Minnesota I shall experiment 
‘with instruction, employing the coun- 
)sel of the social science experts, the 
jteachers in the professional schools, 
jand the university administrators. 
(We hope to work out eventually a 
‘program and an organization that will 
help meet the needs-of the profession, 
‘especially in the state of Minnesota, 
‘and which will have its influence on 
the making of a sound public opinion. 


I “We shall build up a staff gradually, 
“=mploying men of practical newspaper 
2xperience who are not only stimulat- 
‘ng teachers, but who are able to con- 


‘ribute to our program of experimen- 
vation.” 


Professor Johnson has been at the 
‘University of Wisconsin for the past 
5even years. He formerly worked for 
che Philadelphia North American, the 
Milwaukee Journal, and Kansas news- 
papers. He is director of the Central 
Mterscholastic Press association, a 
tational organization of 2,000 univer- 
jity and high school publications, and 
iditor of the association’s -magazine, 
"he Scholastic Editor. This summer 
rofessor Johnson is conducting a 
Quropean Journalism tour which is 
‘joOmposed of journalists and teachers 
#£ journalism throughout the United 
Mates. 


The accumulation of interest on the 


. 


PROF. E. M. JOHNSON 
Head of Dept. of Journalism 
University of Minnesota 


ALABAMA PRESS HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEET AT AUBURN 


With President J. ©. McLendon, of 
the Luverne Journal, presiding, the 
Alabama Press Association held a 
very interesting annual meeting at 
Auburn, June 2-4. Addresses delivered 
were of the best and business transact- 
ed was of unusual importance. 


Resolutions were passed outlining 
the main issues of the state campaign 
as being “an adequate system of good 
roads, adequate care for our educa- 
tional needs and the necessity for 
maintaining a friendly attitude toward 
investing capital, new citizens and 
new industries and the abstinence 
from such legislation as will retard 
the advancement of Alabama:” com- 
mending the Alabama Power Com- 
pany for its constructive work in up- 
building Alabama and affirming con- 
fidence in that company, its stock- 
holders and officers as ‘true citizens 
and friends of Alabama whose entire 
interests are mutual with those of the 
people of the state:” expressing dis- 
taste for admonitory editorials di- 
rected at the Press Association by 
certain papers not admitted to mem- 
bership therein; 
of a “revolving fund” to be placed in 
the hands of the president of Auburn 
to be loaned to needy students at 4 
per cent and repaid by them when 
they begin earning; tendering grate- 
ful thanks to the citizens of Auburn 
and Opelika and the officials of Ala- 
bama Polytechnic. 


F. Webb Stanley, of the Greenville 
Advocate, was elected president; his 
father, Gen. J. B. Stanley, editor of 
that paper, having been president of 
the association 25 years ago. R. B. 
Vail, of the Baldwin Times, was elect- 
ed vice president; Horace Hall, of 
The Dothan Eagle, secretary-trea- 
surer; P. O. Davis, Auburn publica- 
tions, reporter; John C. Williams, of 
the Talladega Daily Home, historian; 
Mrs. C. W. Thomas, of the Citronelle 
Call, poet; Forney G. Stephens, of the 
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Southern Democrat, Oneonta, editor 
of the editors’ own journal, “Ala- 
pressa,” and N. C. Cady, of the West- 
ern Newspaper Union, business man- 
ager of same. 


Adventure Enlarges Field 


Arthur S. Hoffman, editor of Ad- 
venture, has sent out a form letter 
to contributors of the magazine tell- 
ing them that under the new owner- 
ship of the publication, it will enlarge 
its size, extend its field to include any- 
thing of clean fiction or fact in the 
adventure line and that it will not 
bar stories in which there is woman 
interest. ‘Action continues to be our 
primary appeal,” he says in the letter. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Situations Wanted 
Lady hand-compositor wants work. 
Wages, $16.00 per week. A-16, care 
U. S. Publisher. 


Young man, 8th grade education, 
but who has studied much, desires to 
locate where he can learn the print- 
ing trade and to operate a linotype. 
Is deaf. Age, 21. Address Howard 
Richardson, Fulton, Mo. 


Newspaper Brokers 

If you desire to purchase a newspa- 
per in any state in the Union write 
me and tell me how much money you 
can pay down on a newspaper and 
what your wants are. If you want 
to sell your newspaper property write 
me all the facts. I specialize in con- 
solidating newspapers in the. same 
city. Omar. D. Gray, Sturgeon, Mis- 
souri. 


Money Makers 
25 2-cent stamps mailed to Zook, 
Lititz, Pa., brings samples and plans 
of cookbook and almanac; big money- 
makers. 32-page, illustrated, 4-col. 
catalog, 300 blotters, large 4x914, small, 


344x6%, miniature 2%4x4, superfine, 
big order getter. $1.00. 
FINANCING WITHOUT Monkry. A 


scientific substitute for bonds. Illus- 
trated in building the $25,000 Guern- 
sey Market House without paying a 
cent interest. Free your city of debt. 
10 cents a copy; 15 for $1.00. John G. 
Zook, Lititz, Pa. 


CIRCULATION — Dignified, legit- 
imate promotion campaigns. Self 
financing contest plan. Strictly PER- 
SONAL service—no teams or man- 
agers. Interested? Write or wire 
STANDARD CIRCULATION SERV- 
ICE, 416-18 South Burdick St., Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. 


Linotype Schools 
OPERATORS! PRINTERS!—If you 
want to increase your speed, to enable 
you to hold a better position or ease 
the strain; if you want to learn the 
machine, write for free literature. 
Correspondence course with keyboard, 
$28; practical course, six weeks, $60.00. 
Milo Bennett set 12,131 ems per hour 
for eight hours and can teach you, 
Established 1915. Address Milo Ben- 

nett’s School, Toledo, Ohio, 
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Practical Advertising Talks 
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(By Homer B. Clemmons, Advertising Manager, Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue Island, Ill.) 


ADVERTISING NUGGETS 


(Compiled by Homer B. Clemmons, 
Advertising Manager, 
Blue Island, Ill.) 


Sun-Standard, 


Two hundred 
and twenty-seven 
national advertis- 
ers invested $73,- 
994,000 in news- 
paper advertising 
during 1925, ac- 
cording to an es- 
timate prepared 
by William A. 
Thomson,  direc- 
tor of the Bureau 
of Advertising of 
the American 
Newspapers Pub- 


lishers’ Associa- 
: os 
H. B. Clemmons tion. Mr Thom 
son said: 
“The modern advertiser can no 


longer be satisfied with a flash in the 
magazine or a flash on the billboards. 
He needs intensive consumer adver- 
tising. He can get that only through 
the newspaper.” 


Do you ever take the time to ex- 
plain to your customers just why 
newspaper advertising is better than 
posters? There are plenty of reasons, 
and your friends deserve to know 
them.—Cornell Service Sheet. 


We attribute a big share of our suc- 
cess to newspaper advertising. 

We know from our own experience 
that housewives are usually suscep- 
tible to newspaper advertising. We 
use practically every form of advertis- 
ing, but with an appropriation of $1,- 
.400,000 for newspapers alone, it can 
readily be seen that we favor the 
newspaper as an advertising medium 
for our product.—Calumet Baking 
Powder Company. 


The State of Oregon has a total of 
248 newspapers, exclusive of school 
papers, which are printed in 148 dif- 
ferent towns and cities, according to 
statistics compiled by the Department 
of Journalism at. the University of 
Oregon recently. This. number  in- 
cludes 168 weeklies and 32 dailies, the 
statistics show, and during 1925 seven 
newspapers were started and 11 dis- 
continued. 


A survey just completed by the 
University of Missouri shows that in 
ten years 54 Democratic dailies and 
34 Republican dailies in eight states 
have abandoned their political party 
allegiance and declared themselves in- 
dependent. 

There are 66 fewer dailies in the 
eight states than in 1915. 

The states included in the survey 
were Missouri, Pennsylvania,~ Cali- 
fornia, Montana, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, New York and Georgia. 


One of 50 clergymen who replied to 
an advertisement published in news- 
papers, Rey. A. E. Rapp of Jersey 
City, N. J., has accepted a unanimous 


call to the Logan Baptist Church of 
Philadelphia. Albert J. Hamlin, su- 
perintendent of the Sunday School, 
had high praise for the method of ad- 
vertising to get a pastor. “I would 
certainly recommend newspaper ad- 
vertising to any church seeking a new 
pastor,” he said. “We had about fifty 


replies and most of them were from - 


high calibre men. It gave us a line 
of many eligible men whom otherwise 
we would have failed to consider.” 


The fellow who doesn’t know much, 
but knows enough not to let others 
know that he doesn’t know, knows 
more than some of the knowing ones 
know.—Boston Transcript. 


“Forgot doesn’t go! Write it down!” 
is the inscription on each sheet of the 
desk pads of scratch paper supplied 
each man employed by a printing con- 
cern in the South. 


Newspaper ads have entirely chang- 
ed our habits of living. How they 
have simplified and improved the sys- 
tem of buying and selling! Today it 
is not necessary for the buyer to go 
to market; rather, the seller—yes, the 
market itself!—comes to you, in the 
comfort and privacy of your home. 


Dr. B. A. Jenkins, of Kansas City, 
advises Clergymen to imitate the He- 
brew prophets and P. T. Barnum, and 
advertise. The ancients’ certainly 
knew how to attract attention. Daniel 
in the lions’ den, Elijah, with his 
chariot of fire and trained ravens, the 
pious, incombustible three in the fiery 
furnace, etc. You could not ignore 
them. Dr. Jenkins tells clergymen to 
select snappier titles for their ser- 
mons, imitating newspaper headline 
writers. 

It is not easy, however, to be snap- 
py and reverent at the same time. 
The Salvation Army does it, Talmadge, 
Beecher and Spurgeon did it. 


Newspaper Advertising is regarded 


as an investment; neither experi- 
mental nor a red ink item on the 
ledger. This investment idea—build- 
ing for the future—pertains to all 


lines of legitimate business. In fact, 
the legitimacy, or at least the endur- 
ing qualities of a business may be 
judged by the extent to which it looks 
to the future. It pertains notably to 
the business of newspaper publishing. 


A tremendous amount of business- 
getting power is going to waste in the 
pages of business newspapers and 
trade publications because advertisers 
do not translate into terms of human 
achievement the “human interest” in- 
cidents of the “personality” of the 
company advertising its products, ac- 
cording to Bennet Chappell, president 
of the National Industrial Advertisers’ 
Association, who addressed members 
of the advertising council of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, re- 
cently. 


There are 160 daily and 842 weekly 
newspapers published in Illinois. The 
entire number of periodicals published 
in the state totals 1,825. 


It is now an established fact that 
newspaper offices are also bureaus of 
information. Last week we had the 
privilege of telling a woman, who had 
been married five years, her husband’s 
middle name, when she came in to 
order some engraved calling cards.— 
Washington (Mo.) Citizen. 


ADVERTISING AND INVESTMENT 

The idea prevails among some busi- 
ness people that advertising is merely 
an expense, something to be added 
wholly to the operating costs of a 
business. 


It is of course true that advertising 
is one of the necessary operating costs 
of a business, but it is also true that 
it is an investment creating values 
for future use. i 


When a concern advertises regular- 
ly, it builds up good will. It creates 
a reputation for that concern for en- 
terprise and progressiveness, and it 
draws people to the store to, see the 
goods thus described, and a good part 
of these people will become perma- 
nent customers. 


The good will of a business is as 
much a part of its assets as money 
locked up in the building or fixtures 
it owns or the stock that it carries. If 
you buy a good business, you usually 
have to pay a heavy sum for that good 
will. You are building that perma- 
nent investment every day you adver- 
tise in this newspaper. 


STAR-ADVOCATE OPENS 
NEW TITUSVILLE HOME 


eee 


The Titusville (Fla.) Star-Advocate 
is now located in its new newspaper 
plant. This semi-weekly paper, which 
is one of the oldest publications on 
the Florida East Coast, is making 
rapid strides in volume of business 
and circulation. It is the only paper 
issued at the county seat. 


The new structure is of concrete 
block and stucco, thirty by ninety feet, 
and is designed to meet the needs of 
the paper for several years to come. 


New equipment has been installed 
in the plant, including a new Duplex 
Model A web perfecting press, and 
the paper has changed to an eight- 
column 12-em page. Three platen 
presses are also included in the equip- 
ment, one of which is equipped with 
a Miller feeder. A new steel type 
cabinet with complete new type out- 
fit has been added to the job depart- 
ment. 

Controlling interest in the Star-Ad- 
vocate was secured last September by 
H. H. Hudson, formerly of the Cleve 
land Press, and for twelve years with 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. The pa- 
per has shown very satisfactory 
growth since last fall, being changed 
to a gsemi-weekly on December fif- 
teenth to take care of the increased 
business and meet the needs of the 
growing community. — 

A special “New Home” edition was 
published on June 25th and a formal 
opening was held to give the public 
the opportunity to visit and inspect 
the plant. 4 


“The Linotype People Back You Up” | 


“I waAnT to take this opportunity to 
extend to you my sincere thanks for 
the way your company has treated 


' me since I became your debtor. It is 


a pleasure to transact business with 
people of your calibre—in all of my 
business relations with different peo- 
ple none has been any more satis- 
factory than my relations with you, 


and if I ever quit business here and 


go into the same business in some 


other place my first purchase will be 


: 


a Mergenthaler Linotype, and if I am 


not able to get one I will stay out of 
the business—it simply has no equal 


as a slug machine and is the only 


-machine, in my opinion, for the 


| small office.” 


R. L. K., Orlahoma. 


“As this is the first time in a business 


experience covering a good many 
years that I ever had a corporation 
resolve a business dispute in my favor, 
‘no matter how just my contention 
‘may have been, allow me to con- 
-gratulate you on your fairness. You 
could undoubtedly have forced pay- 
ment, as I could not have stood the 
expense of a law suit, a theory that 
most corporations act on in resolving 
a controversy in their favor. 

“Tf all corporations would proceed 
on the theory that sometimes the 
‘customer may be right, there would 
not be one-half the bolshevists and 
‘LW.W. in this world today.” 

| E. D. M., Oklahoma. 


“T may add that during my 40 years’ 
‘business that you are the only house 
I know that continues to care for 
its customers so long a time after the 
\sale of a machine is made.” 

Ww. H. G., Quebec. 


“In this connection I must say that 
the Mergenthaler treatment of the 
fellow who plays square cannot be 
jexcelled by any company, and to me 
ithe treatment of a company as strong 
as the Mergenthaler, giving every 
‘possible consideration to customers 
in my position is and always will be 
an incentive to ‘push on’ regardless 
of the obstacles.” B. R., Indiana. 


“THE writer has been dealing with 
your company for the past fifteen 
years, and it has been my good pleas- 
ure to note that the Mergenthaler 
‘Company does not forget the cus- 
tomer when the machine is sold.” 

p. B. W., Kentucky. 


‘Tus ends what I can certainly ex- 
claim has been a very satisfactory 
business relation between us, at least 
from my viewpoint. Through the 
iard struggle following my disaster 
oy fire a few years ago it has prob- 
ably not been so satisfactory to you, 
ind I want to acknowledge to you 
that I realize you stuck by me in a 
manner hardly to be expected from 
any firm other than Mergenthaler.” 

w. H. A., Nevada. 


NAMES ON REQUEST 


YOU can hear the sentiment 
that is expressed in these few 
letters here repeated in a thou- 
sand offices from coast to coast: 
_ “The Linotype Company never 
forgets its customers. It looks 
out for your interests as well as 
itsown.” 


And what a splendid thing it is 
to know that you have such an 
organization behind you, big 
enough and strong enough to 
carry you through any emer- 
gency and always willing to do 


its part as long as you do yours. 


Thousands of publishers have 
been able to buy Linotypes and 
build up prosperous businesses 
through such backing. 


cm LINOTYPE“ 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


— 


Composed entirely on 
the Linotype 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
[ NEAREST AGENCY | 


Please send me full information about the co-oper- 


ative plan for financing the purchase of a LINoTYPE. 


“THE only tangible assets I had were 
a screw driver and a h—1 of a lot of 
nerve. I have since broken the screw 
driver. But I had an invisible asset 
that has been worth more to me than 
iron-clad security, and that was an 
abiding faith in the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co., based on a few years 
of business with them during which 
I learned that about all they wanted 
from a man who was trying to do 
the square thing was a disposition on 
the man’s part to meet them half- 


way.” w. H. A., Maryland. 


“Your company has used the writer 
so splendidly during his business re- 
lations with them, that when we do 
buy again, you will not have to look 
us up—we will look you up. There 
are many more things that we might 
say, but this covers it: ‘Loyalty, we 
believe is one of the best traits of 
character in the human family.’ We 
hope we share in a part of this bless- 
ing.” w. F. s., Michigan. 


“Durine the entire eleven years of 
our experience in the typesetting 
business, the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company has never failed us in a 
“pinch.” Our confidence in the sin- 
cerity of their friendship and interest 
in our success has remained un- 
shaken, because their advice has been 
sound and their co-operation as per- 
fect as lay in their power to give us.” 

0. A. K., Indiana. 


“TI WANT you to know that I very 
much appreciate the many courtesies 
extended me while paying out the 
machines. I have never had business 
with people who treated me ‘whiter’ 
—and your kindness will be re- 
membered for years to come.” 

w. L. G., Oklahoma. 


“WE wish to express our appreciation 
also at this time of the courtesy and 
consideration extended us through- 
out the entire transaction covering 
the purchase of this machine.” 

G.c. R., Maryland. 


“For the past twenty-five years I 
have been dealing with your Com- 
pany and I wish to state that never 
a single incident has transpired that 
would make me regret the happy 
business relations which have existed 
during that long period of years. I 
recall many instances where your 
company has extended courtesies and 
favors, and I wish to take this 
method of expressing my very deep 


and sincere appreciation.” 


H. D. M., Missouri. 


“As this closes an account, and busi- 
ness relations that have existed since 
1906, I wish to say that at all times 
I have found your company ready to 
do the right thing. You were espe- 
cially lenient during payments on 
the first machine we bought and we 
appreciated it.” W. A. A., Texas. 
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Set in Garamond and 
Benedictine 


Miclile futonat 


for Continuous Production 
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CHANGE 


HANGE is essential to real progress. New, 

improved methods must take the place of ob- 
solete. Because most men fear change, only a 
few achieve real success. 


The change from ordinary presses to Miehle 
Automatics calls for the courage that is born of 
wisdom. No wise man will be satisfied with a 
given result when he can have one and one-half 
times as much for the same effort. 

And that is what the Viel.e Automatic Presses 

bring the printer. To install them involves 

change; the change which is progress. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. Allen and Daughter, Miss Barbara, 


of Brookline, Mass., at the Mt. View Hotel, New Hampshire. Mr. Allen 
is president of the Massachusetts Press Association. The Allen family 
was one of the most interesting on the editors’ tour of New Hampshire 
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Whiting’s Trade Linen 


WHITING'S TRADE LINEN is the ideal flat paper for commercial work in which economy is a 


necessary factor. 
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It is a low priced paper but is exceptionally well made, clear in color, and uniform in texture. 


Its remarkable strength and clean, attractive appearance are seldom met with in flat papers of similar 
grade. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is unequaled at its price in printing and writing qualities. 


Its ALWAYS uniform size makes for ease and rapidity on the press. Its fine finish and quick drying 
qualities make possible the neat, clean-cut impressions characteristic of the highest grade workmanship. 


Its smooth surface gives free glide to the pen, taking the swiftest stroke without scratch or splutter. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is excellent fur letter heads, price lists, circulars, folders, catalogs, 
and office forms of every sort. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is furnished in Silver White Wove only. It is watermarked and 
wrapped in packages of 500 sheets. 
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Send for sample sheets and booklets TODAY. : 

Be 

WHITING PAPER COMPANY : 

318 W. Washington Street, Chicago Pe 

New York Philadelphia Boston Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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THE UNITED STATES PUBLISHER 


VOL. 4 


EDITORS, GUESTS OF 
~ OLD NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
TOUR ENTIRE STATE 


New Misery is a newspaper- 
man’s dream come true! 
This is the opinion of newspaper 
editors from 44 states who were guests 
of the State of New Hampshire for 
a week, beginning July 12. Circling 
the state, as they did, they had oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with it 
_yery nearly in its entirety. They saw 
its scenic magnificence, from its moun- 
tains and valleys to its sea shore, 
strewn with sea weed. They saw its 
| industries, met its citizenry and learn- 
ed, first to understand, and then, to 
love the distinctly local accent of the 
people. 
_ Met.at the state line on the Daniel 
Webster Highway by 40 Boys Scouts 
who formed a cordon through which 
the buses carrying the visitors passed, 
the editors and their wives were wel- 
‘comed into the state by Governor John 
G. Winant and Eaton D. Sargent, 
‘mayor of Nashua. Formal welcome was 
given at the Daniel Webster markers. 
Going on to the Nashua Country Club, 
‘the visitors received souvenirs of this 
nature: attached to balloons were 
‘small red tags, stamped and having a 
‘space for the address of the guest. 
‘The balloons made quite an array of 
‘eolor when they were let loose. The 
‘tags requested that the finder of each 
‘balloon mail it, so that the guest who 
had directed it would receive it. New 
Hampshire’s first “air mail’! 
| Traveling on to Milford, the party 
had its first glimpse of the blue Peter- 
‘borough Mountains, 20 miles distant. 
‘It was a delightful drive, through a 
‘colonnade-of willows, to Milford, on 
‘the Souhegan River, which is a gran- 
‘ite producing town and the home of 
Arthur B. Rotch’s paper, the Milford 
Cabinet. Then, on through Wilton, 
through a notch between Pack Monad- 
nock and the Temple Mountains with 
‘an excellent view of Monadnock ahead, 
‘the party reached Peterborough. At- 
tractive, hilly Peterborough boasts of 
having a famous summer resort, the 
summer camps of the Sargent School, 
the Mariarden open air theatre and 
the MacDowell Colony—where artists, 
‘Musicians and authors are given an 
opportunity of developing their ability, 
according to the wish of Edward Mac- 
Dowell who composed some of his 
est music in this region. 


Then, for 15 miles, the visitors drove 
Over the wooded hills to where Keene 
is set in a forest of elm trees. There 
is a pretty pastoral tale connected 
With the width of the main street of 
Keene. Many years ago, when In- 
dians, who still lived in that section 
lof the country, exhibited a liking for 
tattle, the farmers—or perhaps the 
“armers’ children—would drive the 
tattle along-side a brook that ran 
lown the main street, where the house- 
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wives could keep an eye on them as 
they spun thread or knit stockings. 
The broad street is now paved and 
the brook, like many wild things of 
today, has been caged, for it flows 
through a huge tile under the street. 


And editors heard another interest- 
ing story: the city clerk, so the story 
runs, has in his vault a pint of Old 
Port wine which is contained in a still 
older blue whiskey bottle, with a 
spread eagle on the bottle, the latter 
a relic of one of the first industries of 
Keene, that of glass making. 


After spending the night at Lake 
Spofford Club, 11 miles from Keene, 
they followed the road past East West- 
moreland, from where they had a view 
of the Connecticut River, wide and 
beautiful, with the foothills of the 
Green Mountains to the north. An up- 
and-down-and-sideways road finally 
sobers up and leads straight to the 
village of Walpole, whose legend about 
3,800 barrels cider having been 
drunk in one year by its 1,266 inhab- 
itants indicates that Walpole, itself, 
once upon a time might have looked 
up-and-down-and-sideways to its’ cit- 
izens. But now, the fine old elms 
shade the fine old houses, perfectly 
oblivious to this tale. 

Here, in response to the greetings of 
the inhabitants, editors sang “We’re 
Here to Boost New Hampshire”, writ- 
bette |'8 Bill Wheeler of Brooklyn, 


Claremont, the next stop, is the 
largest town in New Hampshire. Here, 
the travelers learned that Union 


Church was built in 1773 and that 
Bancroft House, sitting beside it, was 
built but 11 years later. It is like a 
trip into history to walk through the 
massive inner doors into this church 
whose square pews with their railings 
and swinging doors are still intact. 

Crossing the old toll bridge into 
Vermont, at Bellows Falls, the visitors 
traveled on to Windsor. ‘This bridge 
was built by a James F. Tasker who 
also built many of the covered bridges 
that make this region picturesque. 
They crossed back into New Hamp- 
shire at West Lebanon, proceeding on 
to Lebanon, where one feature of en- 
tertainment was a concert by the high 
school banjo club, with 30 instruments. 

Due to a change in the itinerary, 
which brought the tourists to New- 
port, the ‘“‘buscade’”’, as Joe Mitchell 
Chapple, editor of the National Mag- 
-azine, termed the procession, was be- 
hind time; so the visit to Hanover 
was brief. However, the visitors had 
pointed out to them specific buildings 
as they drove through the campus of 
Dartmouth College, with its double 
row of administrative and undergrad- 
uate buildings, college chapel and fine 
old Colonial halls. The old Eleazar 
Wheelock house is now used as Howe 
Library. On past Occam Ridge and 
Faculty Pond to the golf links, one 
gets a view of the great ski jump, 
which is one of the main attractions 
at the annual winter carnival, and of 
the mountains in every direction. 
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A steady drizzle during the after- 
noon retarded the arrival at the Lake 
Tarleton Club, where the visitors were 
dinner guests of the club. At Lisbon, 
they found a band playing in the 
square for their special benefit, and at 
Littleton, red flare lights lit their path 
through the town. At the American 
legion Community building, the peo- 
ple gathered on the steps and sang 
“The Old Man of the Mountains”, 


written by a Littleton girl. Then, on 
to Bethlehem for the night. 
The next morning, delegates left 


Bethlehem, whose climate is said to 
be a sure cure for hay fever, for White- 
Feld, a village on John’s River. This 
little town is beautifully located, being 
within sight of the mountains and 
having three lakes, Mirror, Forrest 
and Burns. And now, on to Lancaster, 
the fartherest north point that the 
party reached. At the outskirts of 
the village, the editors stopped at 
Mount Prospect, the summer home of 
the late John W. Weeks, Secretary of 
War during the Harding administra- 
tion. They had been invited to Mount 
Prospect by Mr. Weeks, himself; but 
when they arrived, the only tribute 
they could pay their host was to place 
a wreath at the foot of the flag pole 
on the grounds of his home. 


The view into Lancaster is impres- 
sive—the kind that makes one feel the 
necessity of taking a deep breath in 
the hope of breathing some of the 
view into his system. The breadth 
and spaciousness of the valley, the 
green meadows and the great expanse 
of sky that tops the surrounding 
mountains—all of these count to make 
a charming picture. A less beautiful 
picture is the story of how the Rogers 
Rangers ravaged the Saint Francis 
Indians before the town was settled in 
1764. 


From Lancaster, the publishers 
traveled through 25 miles of the most 
beautiful mountain country imagin- 
able, arriving at Gorham for lun- 
cheon. On through Pinkham Notch 
and past Jackson, they traveled 
through serener landscapes and then 
to more rugged ones in the White 
Mountains, arriving at Gretton Woods 
to spend the night at the Mt. Washing- 
ton Hotel. 


The next morning, they made the 
trip up Mt. Washington, traveling in 
three special trains and being the 
largest party to make the trip in years. 
When they reached the summit, which 
is 6,293 feet above sea level, they had 
a view of the surrounding country for 
only a few moments, after which 
clouds hovered over the scene. The 
temperature at the summit was 50 
degrees. On the way up, they saw 
snow on the peaks on the presidential 


range, near-by, and great drifts of 
snow in Tuckerman’s Ravine. They 
were told by a local host, who pre- 


dicted that the snow would last all 
summer, that he could not remember 
when there had been so much snow 
in the ravine. 
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From Mt. Washington, the editors 
sent a telegram to President Coolidge 
and Mrs. Coolidge at Paul Smith’s, 
N. Y., wishing them a happy vacation. 
Descending about noon, they reached 
Franconia in time for luncheon at 
Forest Hills Hotel, from where they 
had a delightful view from the hotel 
veranda. About the middle of the 
afternoon, they departed for Plymouth. 


Coming through the Franconia 
Notch, they stopped a few minutes for 
a view of the Old Man of the Moun- 
tains, which proved to be one of the 
most appreciated stops of the entire 
trip. It is said that it was this face 
in the mountains that inspired Haw- 
thorne to write “The Great Stone 
Face’. Going on through Flume, no 
stop was made until the editors reach- 
ed Plymouth, where they stopped for 
the night. Plymouth is an interesting 
business center and a summer resort. 


Karly departure, the next morning, 
brought the guests to Centre Harbor 
from where they took a several hours’ 
boat trip on beautiful Lake Winni- 
pesaukee, bordered with evergreens 
and slender birches. During the lake 
trip, they were given an opportunity 
to feel their importance by being es- 
corted by speed boats and naval air- 
planes. They landed a little after 
noon at Weirs, from where they drove 
to Laconia for lunch. There were 
demonstrations of hospitality at Til- 
ton and at Franklin. Then, at Con- 
cord, the visitors were honored by the 
invitation of Governor Winant and 
Mrs. Winant to take afternoon tea 
with them at the executive mansion. 
They next proceeded to Manchester, 
which terms itself the “Queen City”. 
At the Carpenter Hotel, 300 persons 
had gathered to welcome the visitors 
upon their arrival. 

After a tour of Manchester the next 
morning, the party started again on 
its way, making its next stop at 
Exeter, home of Phillips-Exeter Acad- 
emy, whose young uniformed cadets 
bear themselves with dignity, even on 
a Sunday afternoon stroll. 

And then up to Portsmouth—lovable, 
old Portsmouth, with its wonderful 
doorways and its knockers and name- 
plates and latches of shining-bright 
brass or silver; its shutters that are 
as common in front of the doors as 
they are in front of the windows; its 
quaint old tea houses, memorial stat- 
ues, thriving business section and 
most important of all, its sea port. 

The guests were given many priv- 
ileges, here, that are not accorded the 
casual visitor in town. They were 
taken through the prison at the Navy 
Yard. They saw where the Russian 
and Japanese envoys gathered in the 
Portsmouth Navy Yard to sign the 
peace treaty and they were received 
opposite the administration building 
by Admiral W. B. MacDougall, com- 
mandant of the yard. They also in- 
spected the S-19, submarine, in dry 
dock. 

The guests had occasion for plenty 
of thrills when they were hoisted 150 
feet in the air, while standing in the 
center of the Memorial Bridge which 
joins New Hampshire to Maine. This 
enormous bridge, one of great stability 
and durability, was completed just 
about three years ago. The people of 
that north country laughingly tell the 
visitor that just a few hours—or per- 
haps it was days—after the new 
bridge was completed, the old toll 


bridge fell into the water. The new 
bridge is free. 

After dining at the Wentworth, in 
Neweastle, the guests were given a 
swimming demonstration by Aileen 
Riggin, former Olympic champion who 
has been instructor at the Wentworth 
pool during the summer. 

At a banquet, the editors presented 
a silver coffee service to Arthur B. 
Rotch, chairman of the state publicity 
board, and Mrs. Rotch. Next, to 
Dover, and on to Durham, where the 
guests were given literature concern- 
ing New Hampshire University, and 
then to Hampton. 

Here, the Board of Selectmen had 
arranged a clambake, the most pop- 
ular kind of dinner in New Hamp- 
shire, along the cost. Daylight bombs 
were a part of Hampton’s demonstra- 
tion. 

Notice that in New England, the 
towns are governed by “Selectmen”, 
elected by vote at the polls. The 
Hampton committee escorted the ed- 
itors to Seabrook, where the unofficial 
farewell of the state took place. Then 
on to Boston, where Congressman 
Charles D. Haines of Altamonte, Fla., 
entertained the company at the Ven- 
dome Hotel, explaining to them the 
plans of the International Press 
Foundation which owns land in 
Florida for the erection of a newspa- 
permen’s home. 


Stark County Organizes 
The Stark County Press Association 
was organized recently with the fol- 


lowing officers: Gerry D. Scott, 
Wyoming, president; R. L. Breen, 
Bradford, vice president; James A. 
Nowlan, Toulon, secretary. The first 


action of the new association was to 
give a dinner at Midland County Club 
to which all the attorneys and county 
officers who have publications of any 
kind to give out were invited together 
with their ladies. At this dinner the 
attorneys and county officials were 
notified of the fact that in the future 
no certificates of publication would be 
issued by any newspaper in the county 
until payment for said publication had 
been made. 


Edward Russell Thomas Dead. 

Edward Russell Thomas, majority 
owner of the Morning Telegraph, of 
New York, a newspaper devoted chief- 
ly of sporting and theatrical life, died 
recently in that city, following an ill- 
ness of three days. He was 53 years 
old and his life had been filled with 
“thrills,’ including marrying three 
times and being divorced twice, the 
second wife receiving a settlement of 
one-half million dollars; also includ- 
ing sleeping in a silver bed that cost 
$10,000, being president of a New York 
bank at thirty, having at one time a 
two-million-dollar share in a cotton 
pool, failing for three million dollars, 
being a reckless motor car driver and 
being severly injured in one crash, 
and owning at one time a large string 
of racing horses. 


August 20-21, the Ozark Press Asso- 
ciation held its mid-summer meeting 
at Forsythe, Mo., with members of 
the Central Press Association as guests. 

The Stark County Bar Association 
immediately passed a resolution agree- 
ing to co-operate with the publishers 
in this matter and the county officers 
were unanimous in their approval of 
this new arrangement. 


; 
HOW A BOSTON EDITOR | 
PICTURED PLEASURE OF 


NEW HAMPSHIRE TOUR 


(By Willard DeLue of the Boston 
Globe. Reprinted from the Peter- 
borough, N. H., Transcript.) 


The world’s greatest eating exper 
ence has just ended. 

It happened right here in New Eng: 
land, and it crowded into one hectic 
week 12 banquets, a couple of shore 
dinners, one old-fashioned beach clam- 
bake, seven breakfasts that sometimes 
approach banquet size, and about 30 
extra collations that tickled the whole 
gustatory scale from doughnuts and 
coffee to canapes of caviar. 

It resulted in the straining of ex- 
actly 125 sets of digestive apparatus; 
changed the name of one national or- 
ganization, made the whirlwind tours 
of the Prince of Wales and Gustaf Olaf 
look like funeral processions, and re- 
duced the epicurean adventures of 
those distinguished visitors to the 
comparative level of the frugal repasts 
of a Trappist monk. 

It was the city editor who suggested 
that I write this story, and upon his 
shoulders I hereby place the respon- 


sibility. 
“Sit-down,’ said he, well-meaning 
enough, “and write your impressions 


of the New Hampshire trip.” 

He could not know that those of us 
who toured the Granite State last 
week as guests of the State, and of the 
New Hampshire Hotel Men’s Associa- 
tion, and of various Chambers of Com- 
merce and Boards of Trade, and who 
came triumphantly through the round 
of banqueting and speech-making and 
of touring from early morning until 
late night—he could not know, I say, 
that we who experienced all this have 
come away with feelings which cole 
type cannot convey. 

“Great Heavens!” cried Joe Mitchell 
Chapple of Boston and the World, 
when the trip was nearing a close, 
‘it’s all a beautiful dream.” 

You may recall how it started. A 
few months ago a brilliant idea pene 
trated the minds of three eminent 
New Hampshireites—Arthur B. Rotch, 
publisher of the Milford Cabinet; H. 
Stewart Bosson, Meredith busines 
man, and Arthur 8. Morris, publisher 
of the Littleton Courier. These men 
happen to make up the New Hamp- 
shire State Board of Publicity, and 
so they asked themselves: “What bet- 
ter thing can we do to help the Gran- 
ite State than to bring here from 
over the United States newspaper own- 
ers and editors who are prominent in 
their craft, and show them something 
of the rare scenic beauties, the wong 
ful Summer and Winter resorts, a 4 
the great industrial opportunitie: g 
which we have to offer to the world?” 

And they went on to think very 
much, though they said very little 
about the columns and columns of fine 
write-ups that New Hampshire would 
get in newspapers all over ame 
when these visitors got back hom 
again, with the intoxication of 
Granite State in their veins. 

How well this idea was founded 
be judged from the feeling expressed 
by Carl Eastwood of LeSueur, Min 
president of the Minnesota Press 
sociation, who liked New England 
well on his first visit that he stay 


und to see more of it, and may still 
be here. 


“We have in our part of the country 
at are called ‘Stay in the West 
Slubs,’”’ he said to me. “I never could 
quite understand the need for them, 
out now, after having seen the beau- 
‘ies of New Hampshire, I don’t wonder 
at all. I came to New Hampshire 
directly from California, and I don’t 
believe there is any comparison be- 
-ween the two places. Man made Cal- 
‘fornia, but God made New England.” 


) Well, last week the idea finally be- 
same an actuality. But certainly when 
Rotch and Bosson and Morris started 
she thing, and when the presidents of 
the press associations of all the States 
received invitations to come to New 
Hampshire and spend a week there 
without any expense—even transpor- 
‘ation from their homes provided, re- 
zardless of whether they happened to 
ve Walter Allen of the Brookline 
Chronicle, who is president of the 
Massachusetts Press Association, or 
fred Wolf of Newport, Wash., who 
1eads the Editorial Association of that 
Pacific Coast State, or Clayton Rand 
yf the Mississippi Press Association, 
whose home is on the Gulf of Mexico— 
xertainly when the invitations went 
yut no one ever imagined what a mag- 
aificent reception ‘‘cold-hearted, un- 
jemonstrative New Hampshire” was 
oreparing for them. 


‘One hundred and twenty-five per- 
sons made the tour. They represented 
the press associations of 44 out of the 
18 States, with a total membership of 
iubout 15,000 newspapers. They in- 
sluded scores of men and women who 
ave traveled widely in this country 
ind in Europe, and who have expe- 
‘ienced the hospitality of many States 
While on various group and convention 
cours. And their verdict is unani- 
nous. I spent the week with them, and 
{ know. They say that the reception 
Ziven them by New Hampshire was 
the most hospitable, the most stren- 
ious and the best-fed affair the world 
las ever seen. 


Last summer Maine entertained the 
sovernors of most of the States. Thou- 
sands turned out to greet them; and in 
shese popular demonstrations (in the 
judgment of those who saw both trips 
through) Maine may have exceeded 
the record which New Hampshire 
nade last week. But New Hampshire 
idded a feature which was dumbfound- 
ng in its magnitude. Its hotel men 
tually fought with each other to be 
wivileged to feed the visiting pub- 
ishers. There were always two big 
Janquets every day, with half a dozen 
xtra collations thrown in by hotels 
ind civic organizations along the line 
Mf travel. I am told that on one day’s 
‘oute alone 12 hotels insisted on being 
lowed to give banquets, and those 
Who lost out felt terribly aggrieved. 

A majority of those in the party 
vere members of the National KEdi- 
orial Association. Joe Chapple chang- 
4d the name, after experiencing a few 
lays of New Hampshire hospitality. 
‘Gentlemen of the National Eating 
Association,” he hailed them at one 
Mf the banquets, and they could not 
leny the appellation. 

The activities of a typical day would 
‘un like this: 6 a.m., called; 7 a.m., 
reakfast of bacon and scrambled eggs 
‘the hotels always wanted to give a 
Janquet for breakfast, but there never 


s4 
x 


was time to eat it); 7:45, cries of “All 
Aboard”; 7:50, all clamber into the 
big fleet of B. & M. Transportation 
Company busses, on which the bag- 
gage had been loaded while the travel- 
ers were at breakfast; 9 a.m., met by 
procession of welcoining autos and es- 
corted into flag-bedecked town, with 
a big crowd out on the Common; 9:10, 
cries of “All Out,” with town band 
blaring and crowd cheering and news- 
papermen shouting their song, ““We are 
here to boost New Hampshire,’ and 
orator getting started on a welcoming 
speech, and coffee and doughnuts be- 
ing handed around ard bouquets being 
handed the ladies and boutonnieres 
being pinned on the men’s lapels and 
cigars being handed out as if they 
cost nothing. 


In one part of the trip so many 
cigars and cigarettes were pressed up- 
on the travelers by friendly hands 
that they finally had to refuse more 
for want of a place to stow them 
away. The bunch from the West, who 
had never been in these parts before, 
were aghast. 


“T had always been brought up to 
understand that New England was a 
cold-hearted place,’ said Senator The- 
odore Wanerus 0} \Vyoming, after hayv- 
ing eaten three r cals in one morning, 
and with a noon. ‘ay banquet ahead of 
him. “When I hought of New Eng- 
land it usually 1 minded me of a story 
we hear out in our country. 


“In mid-winte a stranger dropped 
in for the nigh at one of the early 
frontier hotels. [t was a flimsy affair 
and the icy bl sts came in through 
every crack. ".e stranger went to 
bed with all hi. clothes on, but still 
he found it too c!ld to sleep. Finally, 
in desperation, .e wrapped a blanket 
around him, aii started downstairs, 
hoping to find ome remnant of heat 
in the fireplace. As he crept down the 
stairs he spiec a cowman who had 
just come in from the range. He was 
covered with snow, icicles hung from 
his mustache, nd he was shivering 
with cold. ‘Goc Lord, stranger,’ cried 
the man on the stairs, ‘what room did 


you have?’ I | ive discovered on this 
trip,’ said Wenuaerus, “that that im- 
pression of }:w England was all 
wrong.” 

Now, back « zain to the day’s ac- 
tivities. At 9 20 leave town, full of 
oratory and d ighnuts; 10 a.m., “All 
Out” again, r another reception, 


ch and crackers and 
le; 11 a.m., more re- 
lore cigars and more 
nquet, including every- 
thing from sov to nuts; 1:45, speech- 
making begins; 2.30, “All Aboard” 
once more; 5 p.m., hotel reception, 
with big buffet. spread, jazz orchestra 
tooting and everybody dancing in the 
lobby; 7 p.m., reach next banqueting 
place and get antepasti or caviar on 
toast, stuffed «zgs and anchovies a la 
something, wih fruit punch; 7:30, 
start banquet; 8:30, cries of “All 
Aboard,” to st started on another 
run. 

Then at 10 p.m., reception in town 
square, band playing, everybody out, 
though no stop is scheduled, all start 
dancing in tl2 streets; 10:01, Arthur 
Rotch looks .t watch and then tears 
out his hair in large handfuls, party 
being two ours behind schedule; 
10:02, Arthur Morris and Steward Bos- 
son in chorus, “Gosh darn it, Gosh 


with fruit pu 
cake on the s 
ception, with 
food 1p. m.5 b 


tel 
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darn it,’ ad lib., with glance on watch 
at each penultimate; 10:15 start away 
again; 11 p.m., party greeted by sky- 
rockets and cheering mob as busses 
reach another town; 11:01 to 11:20, 
speeches, songs, more speeches, then 
“All Aboard”; 11:45, reach hotel for 
night, and all informed, ‘“‘You’ll be 
called in the morning at 6”; 11:46 p. m., 
(EK. H. Winter, speaker of Missouri 
House of Representatives, and pres- 
ident Missouri Press Association, to 
George Cummings of Peterborough, 
president New Hampshire Press Asso- 
ciation) “O, George, when do we eat 
again?’ And so the day ends. Road 
distance traveled 176 miles. 

It has occurred to me on going back 
over things, that New Hampshire for- 
got just one thing. There wasn’t a 
speck of pie in evidence on the whole 
trip. So New England’s reputation as 
a pie-eating place has flown, along 
with her reputation for coldness to 
strangers. 


Type Founder President Dead. 


Richard W. Nelson, 75, president of 
the American Type Founders Com- 
pany, died July 28 at his home at 
Westfield, N. J. 

He entered the newspaper publish- 
ing business in Joliet, Illinois, in 1877, 
and was one of the founders of the 
Joliet Daily News, now the Herald 
News. He joined with O. J. Smith, 
publisher of the Chicago. Express, in 
forming the American Press Associa- 
tion and served as vice president of 
that organization. 


Son of Editor Dies 

Manning Noland Seil, two-year-old 
sony o., Mire and Mrse NB. Seil) of 
Grayville, Illinois, died suddenly of 
cholera infantum at Indianapolis, Ind., 
July 30, while on a visit with his 
mother and brother, William, at the 
home of his grandparents, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. F. Schrontz. 

Funeral services were held August 
1, at the home of W. J. Seil, editor of 
the Grayville (Illinois) Mercury-In- 
dependent, and Mrs. Seil. Interment 
was in Oak Grove Cemetery. 


Levy Dies at Summer Home. 


Max Levy, developer of the half- 
tone process in photo-engraving, died 
July 31 at his summer home at Allen- 
hurst, N. J. His inventions in the im- 
provement of photo-engraving brought 
him wide prominence. He also re- 
ceived the Longstreth medal of merit 
given by the Franklin Institute, for 
his invention of the haemocytometer, 
or blood counting chamber, adopted in 
the army and by leading medical in- 
stitutions. 


Meilett Is Assassinated. 


Don R. Mellett, formerly publisher 
of the Columbus (Ind.) Ledger, who 
was killed July 16 by an assassin’s 
bullet was one of seven sons who in- 
herited an inclination to journalism 
from their father, Jesse Mellett. The 
father was the founder years ago of a 
weekly newspaper at Elwood, Ind. 


William H. Huntley, 57, newspaper- 
man in Wyoming for 20 years, died at 
Casper, Wyo., August 2. He was a 
former editor of the Sheridan Post and 
in 1919 was employed as _ editorial 
writer on the Casper Tribune. 
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DELEGATE’S DESCRIPTION 
N. E. A. TOUR REVEALS 
INTERESTING RAIL TRIP 


(By Charlotte A. DuBois) 


Of course, all of you have been to 
Chicago. But to have gotten a real 
thrill out of an immense city, you 
should have been with the National 
Editorial Association when it passed 
through the metropolis during the 
Eucharistic Congress, on its way to 
California, the last of June. One mil- 
lion guests in the city, we were told— 
but where were they? All of them 
going and coming constantly, surely, 
anxious not to miss an atom of the 
spectacle of metropolitanism. But 
where were they? Why was it that 
one could get a taxi at station or hotel 
whenever one wanted, even the day 
the congress adjourned? Why did the 
sidewalks and streets seem no more 
crowded than on an ordinary day—at 
least on an ordinary Saturday? A 
million extra people in town, mind 
you, and yet one could walk or ride 
with as much comfort as usual. We 
read in the newspapers about traffic 
jams and a fallen sidewalk and we 
heard one young woman say that it 
took her husband two hours and a 
half to drive to his office one morning 
during the congress, whereas it usual- 
ly took him half an hour. But to the 
casual guest in town, traffic and ac- 
commodations appeared about normal. 
And that’s Chicago! 

At noon, Thursday, June 24, the 
“National Eating Association” (so 
named by certain N. H. A. members) 
held it first session, with Walter C. 
Bleloch, Chicago, of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, as host, at lun- 
cheon at Terrace Gardens. Then, 
every fellow went his own way, the 
more cautious allowing two hours to 
go a few blocks through the Loop to 
the LaSalle Station, where, at six- 
thirty o’clock in the evening, we board- 
ed the Golden State Limited for the 
first lap of our trip over the Rock 
Island to Los Angeles. 

Admitting that I am no connoisseur 
of sunrises, my statement probably 
will not carry much weight when I 
say that one in Missouri is the most 
beautiful of sunrises. My only ex- 
cuse for not being able to exercise my 
usual bourgeois habit of sleeping 
through the sunrise is that this was 
“the first night out’—that seems to be 
the favorite excuse for insomnia. But 
in all seriousness—the sun raised it- 
self, a great burning mass, over the 
plains, appearing to hesitate a moment 
between two horizontal clouds, then 
climbed behind and above the upper 
cloud, becoming smaller, more radiant, 
changing from red to yellow. Clouds 
in the heavens above caught its tints 
and brightened the new day with a 
delicacy of color, atmospheric in ap- 
pearance. Then there was sharper 
light and the sun again disappeared 
behind clouds. When it next came to 
view, it was illumination, the morn 
was - full-blown, and the air warm. 
Then, only an occasional village, a 
brook or larger stream, a heavy patch 
of woods or a rolling bit of pasture 
repaid one for early-awakening, and 
now for a good morning’s nap, but— 
‘ We were startled by the announce- 
ment that we were detraining for 


breakfast at Kansas City. That sound- 
ed inviting, but what an hour for ed- 
itors to breakfast! However, the meal 
proved more than worth getting up 
for—who ever heard of such a luxury 
as a breakfast-dish in which the mash- 
ed potatoes and creamed chicken were 
only a background for the eggs and 
bacon! And even those women of us 
who wore red hats accepted with alac- 
rity the pink rose buds with which we 
were favored. 


After breakfast there was not time 
even to call up an old college mate 
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display heavy breakfast appetites “at 
Liberal, Kan., where they were given 
an old-time cowboy breakfast. 


before taxis were whizzing us through 
the streets of the city. A most extra- 
ordinary structure proved to be a 
World War memorial, which is costing 
two million dollars. What looks like 
a mammoth block of white stone is 
set on a hill, opposite the railroad 
station. The abrupt hill is being cut 
down to a gradual slope toward the 
station and is to be planted with grass 
and shrubs and fliowers. Means are 
now being perfected to provide for 
issuing from a flue in the top of the 
structure a blue smoke during the day 
and red flame at night. The entrance 
is from the side farthest from the 
station and is to be reached through 
boulevard drives. 


We passed through an interesting 
newly built section of the city, where 
all the buildings were of attractive 
Spanish architecture. There were so 
many of them that they did not look 
out of place as they might have, had 
they been scattered among other types 
of building. On through a pretty 
parkway to Sunset Hill and Mission 
Hill, two attractive residential sec- 
tions of the city, we observed that 
each house was situated differently, 
in relation to the street, and that the 
plantings were so arranged as to 
afford a surprise location for many of 
the homes. 


With the prospect of breakfast no 
longer before us as we passed through 
the station to board our trains—for 
our N. H. .A. Special had now been 
made into two sections, the Minnesota 
and Nebraska delegations having some- 
what swelled our number—we took 
more time to view the station. In gen- 
eral, there are three kinds of stations 
—the kind one does not notice, the 


kind one wishes to linger in and the 
kind that one is desirous of avoiding. 
The Kansas City station is the kind 
that makes one want to linger. 


It is embarrassing to admit one’s 
ignorance about a sister state, but I 
must admit my surprise at seeing 
upper Kansas. We found neither flood 
nor grasshoppers! Instead, we found 
deep-bedded rivers bordered with trees 
and bushes; hills; verdure and fields 
of beautiful wheat—here, waving in 
its short-stemmed thickness with the 
wind; yonder, giving way in straight 
line to the harvester, beautiful bundles 
of golden brown falling in rows; and 
perhaps in the next field, the shocked 
grain, standing in straggling rows 
A charming little woman from Boston 
whose uncle is a publisher in Georgia 
was vehemently interested in the ex 
planation of the entire process from 
the cutting and tying of the grain by 
the same machine which dropped it at 
fairly regular intervals—as explainec¢ 
by an Illinoisian who had seen some 
thing of wheat at home—to the col 
lection of the bundles by men whe 
stood them on end, some five or six 
to a bunch, finishing the process by 
laying one bundle flat across the tor 
to serve as a rain shelter. And the 
farther south we went, the more wheat 
we saw. 


We reached Hutchinson, Kan., late 
in the afternoon. While we were 
there, a monument was dedicated tc 
the late President Harding, who had 
served as a harvest hand in a nearby 
field, on his last trip west. Frederick 
Snyder, a representative of the Press 
Congress of the World, gave the prin 
cipal address. There were other fea 
tures of entertainment arranged for 
us, from which we must choose, be 
cause of lack of time to enjoy them 
all. A trip down into the Carey Salt 
Mine proved to be the most populai 
privilege given us. It is perhaps in. 
teresting to note that several Illinois. 
ans, who live within a stone’s throw 
of any number of coal mines, should 
have to go to Kansas to go down inte 
a mine for the first time. 


On our way to this mine, we passed 
a number of others from which the 
salt is extracted by forcing wate 
through the strata and then pump: 
ing it out. The salt is obtained by 
exaporating the water. But at the 
Carey mine, men drill into the strata, 
place dynamite and blast the salt, 
just as is done in gravel pits. Al 
though it was Sunday, a small force 
of men had been put to work to show 
us how the mine is operated. 


We packed into one of the two open 
elevators—about a dozen at a time— 
and felt ourselves going rapidly, and 
more rapidly, down from light to dusk 
to utter darkness and finally to dusk 
and then to yellow light, as our going 
down pulled the other car up. It was 
interesting to discover, as we came up 
again, that our eyes had become so 
accustomed to the lesser light that we 
could see some light all the way up. 

We followed along the narrow gage 
track, past many closed chambers, to 
where the men were drilling. Here, 
we got a strong taste of salt. Else- 
where in the mine, our hands becam 
beaded with moisture and when we 
picked up a small rock of the mineral, 
it began to diminish in our hands. 
Even after we reached the outside 
world, we could taste salt on our lips. 
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The atmosphere underground was 
delightfully cool and refreshing and 
the salt air cleared throat and nostrils 
to their fullest breathing capacity. 
The workmen told us that they some- 
times held meetings in the mine. We 
learned that the salt strata is about 
98 per cent pure. The exhausted 
chambers are sealed, by piling up 
mineral blocks, in order to keep the 
air circulating through the passage- 
ways and to keep it from being drawn 
into these o!d chambers. 


A picnic supper in the Chamber of 
Commerce rooms, a band concert in 
the park and a threatening storm, that 
did not arrive, finished our visit to 
Hutchinson. 

Next morning, when we awakened 
at Liberal, we found ourselves fairly 
swimming in great oceans of grain. 
It was with the spirit of three-cheers- 
and-a-whoop-hurrah that we were 
greeted there. Yes, it was early, but 
the sun had beat us up! We unloaded 
in a great field of stubble, were pre- 
sented with red bandana handker- 
chiefs, and invited to partake of a real 
old-time, Kansas cow-boy breakfast. 
And we didn’t have a pleasant or a 
delightful or a lovely time, but we had 
a rip-roaring good time. We watched 
the boys fry ham and we rode one of 
the three or four available horses and 
took snap-shots of George Marble— 
more at home in his own state when 
not riding the horse owned by Lee 
Larabee, officer of the day—and then 
we passed the word around that the 
biscuits that were being handed out 
to the people at the front of the line 
were baked on open fire ovens that 
had been brought 200 miles on pur- 
pose to bake biscuits for members of 
the National Editorial Association. 
And it was worth the trip just to see 
the boys break eggs by the hundred 
into great-sized kettles, stir them 
labout a bit and dish them onto our. 
plates, well scrambled. 


After eating as heartily as though 
we had been harvest hands, we ac- 
cepted, the invitation of our Kansas 
hosts to ride through the country and 
to make a first-hand observation of 
ithe kind of wheat that is grown in 
‘Kansas. We rode over good dirt roads 
for many miles, having explicit con- 
fidence in the apparently good driving 
ability of our host until, as we neared 
a small pond in the road, he told us 
in detail how his car had turned over 
a couple of weeks before at just such 
a spot. 

There is a fascination about those 
great areas of grain—stretching in 
yellow-brown sheets for mile after 
mile, as far as one can see. It is rest- 
ful to keep on traveling, ever peering 
for the end of one’s journey, and find- 
ing that it carries him on and on and 
On—no wearying obstacles in the view, 
no great variety of scene to arrest the 
eye and tire the mind; just great 
stretches, wide expanses of yellow- 
brown and gold; on, on and on; ex- 
hilerating, yet peaceful, restful. 


Even we from Illinois, where wheat 
dXecupies much of the landscape, were 
curious about the “combines.” We 
earned that in Kansas a combine has 
1othing to do with squeezing the little 
“ellow out of business, but that it is 
i harvester that both cuts and thrashes 
he wheat, omitting the intermediate 
stages of the usual process, used on 


smaller fields, of binding and tying 
the bundles which must be shocked, 
later to be gathered into wagons and 
hauled to a thrashing machine which 


empties the grain into other wagons 
and dumps the straw in a heap. The 
combine, we were told, empties at 
one time great piles of grain, from a 
distance looking like huge _ straw 
stacks, in the middle of a field. We 
saw fields of high stubble, the head 


of the grain having been cut off by 
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Mr. Goddard s examining a Kansas 
wheat crop wh ch was destroyed by 
hail. 


the combine. he prosperous farmer 
plows this high stubble under as soon 
as the grain hs been harvested and 
leaves it to fallow, in proper condition 
to retain the moisture. Because of 
heavy rains a day or two before, the 
combines were not running; so we 
failed to see tl 2m in operation. 

Though year after year wheat is 
planted in th same field, our host 
assured us th t because of the new- 
ness of the co ntry, the farmers have 
not yet had i» face the problem of 
re-nourishing ‘heir soil. He told us 
of one farm e had just purchased, 
from which ‘inis year’s crop would 
many times over pay for the purchase 
of the land. ut just a few moments 
later he took us to another field, which 
was a part of a thousand and more 
acres, of beau iful grain, which had 
been ready fo” harvest when a hail 
storm had cone, a few days before 
our visit, and had completely demol- 
ished the grain. Walking into the 
field to examine the crop, we saw 
high stubble that looked as though it 
had been cut with a combine, but upon 
examining it, we observed that the 
grain heads hid been slashed off and 
lay on the ground, impossible of 
reclamation. And so it goes—like 
“The Farmer in the Dell’—the hail 
brings the farmer in (debt) and the 
farmer brings the publisher in, too. 
Now, will the “scholar” in the front 
seat please stand and tell the class 
how the hai! effects the newspaper 
publisher! 

Returning to Liberal over a little- 
used road, we came across a number 
of jack rabbits, an occasional field 
bird which none of us could identify, 
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and many wild flowers. One of the 
most interesting flowers was the vine- 
ess morning glory, growing as a plant 
“nd bearing huge flowers the shape of 
the usual flowers of the morning glory 
vine. 


The town of Liberal, the largest and 
most important in that southwestern 
section of the state, we found to bea 
Yomey place, having many ordinary 
“ouses and some quite attractive ones. 
The garden of Lee Larabee is a good 
example of what can be done with a 
liberal use of water. A lawn of thick 
grass, Shade trees, shrubs and borders 
of flowers made pleasant surroundings 
for the home, and a family of young 
pheasants, many gold and cat fish in 
a lily pond and the turtle, whose main 
attribute was keeping himself hid, 
added to the charm of this home, in 
its setting of at yellows and 
browns. 


Here is the story of the naming of 
this Kansas town. It was told us at 
its face value, with no vouching for 
its truth. However, it sounds plau- 
sible. Water being scarce in this part 
of the country, early travelers appre- 
ciated every cooling drink of it that 
they could get. In this particular 
vicinity there was a well owned by a 
settler who let all passers-by drink as 
much as they liked and fill their jugs 
without pay. “That is liberal’ the 
wayfarers would say as they started 
again on their journey. And so the 
story spread that at this spot there 
was a well-owner who gave water to 
travelers without cost, and the re- 
mark would be repeated: ‘Well, now, 
that’s liberal,’ and so, when the town 
sprang up, it bore as a name the word 
that had most often been used in con- 


“nection with one of its well-owners. 


As the second section of the N. E. A. 
Special left Liberal, a young Kansas 
cow-boy of the future started, with a 
decided handicap, to race our train. 
He caught up with us and for several 
moments his pony kept abreast the 
back platform of the observation ear. 
When the boy checked him, the white- 
spotted, pink-eyed pony reared in cel- 
ebration of the winning. 

A few minutes ride out from Liberal 
and we were in Oklahoma, in _ top- 
ographical appearance not unlike the 
country we had been crossing. After 
cutting across the corner of Oklahoma, 
we were in Texas — straight-eyed 
Texas! After luncheon we rode over 
the often referred to 75 miles of 
straight Texas road-bed. But even 
over this stretch of straight track, our 
engineer kept the engine’s bell ringing 
continuously, reserving the steam 
whistle for special occasions, such as 
the approach to a town, a crossing or 
a switch where another train was 
waiting. However, the crossings were 
not numerous, the main highway run- 


ning parallel with the track, and 
habitation being sparse. 
If the sun knows how to rise in 


Missouri, it certainly knows equally 
well how to set in Texas. In the din- 
ing car for our evening meal, traveling 
south, we watched one of the most 
colorful and most lasting sunsets I 
have ever seen. From deep and warm 
shades in the west, the clouds to the 
south and east reflected paler, more 
pastel shades of red and yellow and 
orange and a tint of purple of most 
unusual hue. This exquisite coloring 
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remained throughout our long drawn- 
out meal. 

The next morning, we awakened in 
El Paso. It was warm in El] Paso— 
we knew that it was summer there. 


Waiting for the breakfast hour to 
arrive, we strolled a short ways from 
the station. Around the corner, we 
found a block of small houses, oc- 
cupied by Mexican tenants. The houses 
were perhaps five feet below the street 
level. They made an appealing pic- 
ture, being set among numerous lacy- 
leaved pepper trees, and each having a 
well kept front yard and some grow- 
ing flowers. After a very satisfying 
breakfast, it was a pleasure to be left 
free to do as we pleased, each fellow 
according to his own taste. Naturally 
enough, much as we wanted to see El 
Paso, most of us made straight for 
Juarez, Mexico. The lure of a foreign 
country was especially strong for 
those of us who had never been out 
of the States. And it was warm in 
Juarez—we knew that it was summer 
there, too. 

I have delightful recollections of 
Juarez.- To me, the city, as we saw 
it for a few hours that warm Sunday 
morning, was like an old legend— 
colorful, romantic, picturesque. Down 
the main street, large-hatted men, and 
women wearing black, fringed nubias, 
making their way toward the Mission 
Guadalupe, which was founded in 1659 
and around which the rest of the 
town was built—not overly ambitious 
looking guards patrolling, with their 
guns, in front of the jail, just katty- 
cornered across the street from the 
Mission—a few stragglers passing 
along the sidewalk in front of the 
municipal buildings which occupied 
the block across the street from both 
the Mission and the jail—and yonder, 
the market which is a picture in itself! 
There, one could get meats in quantity, 
and peppers in variety—long, short, 
narrow, wide, green, red, brown, fresh, 
dried peppers. There were peppers 
lying on the counters and peppers 
hanging from hooks in the _ walls. 
There were tomatoes in great abun- 
dance, fresh fruit of many varieties 
and some vegetables. Some of our 
women complained that they would 
not like to come marketing in “this 
place” because everything was so open 
—‘and seemed so sort of dirty!”— 
germs, don’t you know! It is remark- 
able how much easier it has become 
for us modern Americans to digest the 
fumes of consumed gasoline than it is 
for us to digest a few. earth-grown 
germs! 


And then there were baskets galore, 
and pretty little gaily-painted whisk- 
brooms and large hand-woven grass 
mats—the latter for ten cents a piece. 


The jail was built around a patio 
into which the sun penetrated hotly. 
American prisoners lolled on cots in 
the shade at the right. Across the 
patio from the entrance were the Mex- 
ican men prisoners, and in the rooms 
to the left were women prisoners. One 
of these in particular was extraor- 
dinarily beautiful, and she had a coy 
way of beckoning a visitor—whether 
man or woman—to her and saying 
with a charm that would have put 
Delilah in the shade: “A quarter?— 
you give quarter?—then a dime—give 
dime!” 

A country’s methods of exploitation 
are surely peculiar unto itself—I give 


GEORGE W. MARBLE 
Editor Tribune, Fort Scott, Kansas 


Although this picture shows Mr. Marble in action at Liberal, Kan., it is 


quite deceiving. 
ride a hundred feet! 


emphatic: testimony that no where in 
California were we taken to visit the 
jail! 

We walked over the coblestones of 
some of the side streets, where, on 
one especially, we found many second- 
hand stores of one small room, with 
living quarters in the rear opening 
onto a patio. There was a great array 
of old things such as rat traps and 
clothing in these stores. 

It is interesting, if not also signifi- 
cant, to note that the only man we 
saw drunk in Juarez was an American 
—it appears that the Mexicans have a 
better stomach than the Americans 
not only for germs but also for their 
liquor. 

One editor in our party was )pos- 
sessed with the idea of purchasing a 
mantilla like the ones that the Mex- 
ican women wore with a natural and 
charming grace. But she could find 
none in the only stores that were open 
on the Sabbath. However, the editor, 
having her head set on obtaining a 
black silk mantilla with fringe, had 
the impudence to question the women 
she met on the street and in the mar- 
ket as to where they had purchased 
their shawls. A code of gestures, 
which was the only language common 
to them, proved utterly futile. Did 
you ever ask questions in one lan- 
guage and receive answers in another? 
Try it some time—it is exceedingly 
diverting. 

On our way to take the street car 
back to El Paso, we met a parrot, a 
voluble parrot. You can not imagine 
how disconcerting it is when the only 
“ventleman’” around who speaks the 
two languages necessary for an under- 
standing declines to interpret the 
speed of a parrot, especially when the 
other “gentlemen” (who apparently 
do understand) laugh uproariously. 

A street car ride—the Rio Grande 
River—United States Customs officers 
—and El Paso. 

Of all the sights we saw in Mexico, 
the children—especially the little boys 
— were the most joyful. They are 
handsome youngsters with huge, deep, 
brown eyes and dark = skin. But 
many of them are professional beg- 
gars—they have the moist eye and 
the quivering lip and the sob-story 


land where the survival of the fittest 


He was just posing before the camera and really did no a 
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entreaty down to a fine point. T 
most unjoyful sight we had in Mexice 
was the aged men and women bese 
on the streets. eS : 
* Ok OR r.. 
A Godless country, they call it, this 
great, great expanse of Godness— 
New Mexico. This seems a curious 
interpretation of a land which still is a 
God’s own, where the Infinite has made — 
a land too strong for the average 
finite being to attempt to catch and — 
harness and ride—a country that has — 
remained as it was made by Nature. 
Here is a land that extends a constant — 
invitation to men of metal to come 
conquer it. Here is no easily con- — 
trolled country, no fickle, fanciful, 
peckoning, shy, evasive, coquettish or 
even pensive country. But here is a 
man’s land, repelling but at the same 
time compelling, dangerous, threaten-— 
ing, unrelenting, a newspaperman’s 
land—a land that says “come on in 
fellows; I’ll give you the scrap of 
your life,” but that adds: “Naw, you~ 
don’t—easy there—keep your breath 
if you don’t want to be beaten—dontt 
shove, but push ahead—are you game? 
—Not scared? I'll give you your 
chance and won’t strike below the 
belt, but—but watch your mark— 
show yellow and I’ll lick Hell out of 
ya.” A real land for newspapermen— 
an assignment—a challenge—a chance 
to get a scoop without betraying a 
confidence! = 


A Godless country? A Godness 
country!—see those giant yucca, their 
milk-white brows held proudly and 
daringly above’ sharp-edged green 
leaves which are above more sharp- 
edged leaves that have been green in 
the years past but now have drooped 
and browned. And look at the sage 
brush, with its sinister grey-greel 
color. And see those mountains— 
that threat of power, of undefiable and 
unconquerable desolation. Here is @ 


is ever the law. i> 

One hundred and twenty-five of these 
fittest—those who have best adapted 
themselves to this Godness country- 
live at Rodeo, in a section of New 
Mexico, near Arizona, where they ean 
gee across yucca and sage brush @ d 
a little bit of cactus to the Chiricahua 


up, please detrain at El Centro! 
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Mountains, where the Nahijoe and 
Apache Indians played with Uncle 
Sam’s troops and where Geronimo, the 
Apache, known by us—who took from 
the native inhabitants of our country 
their very birth-right—as a Red Face 
made his reputation as a renegade. 


There is a pretty story in the faith 
of -the Indian sons whose fathers’ 
fathers never lived to tell their version 
of the story: 


The contour of the mountain shows 
the profile of an Indian which these 
sons of history say is the profile of 
their chief who never has died, but 
who still lives, as is evidenced by his 
countenance on the mountain side. 


“Oh, it must be so lonely out here,” 
said the editor’s wife. 


So lonely, alone—with God? 
tO oN, wes 


All editors wishing to get warmed 
Our 
first stop in California! And now we 
were seeing what the desert looked 
like when it was made over, when it 
was being made over. We were now 
in the state of neighbors—where 
nearly everyone you met had either 
been your neighbor or your friend’s 
neighbor in Illinois or Maine or 
Montana. 

After a delicious breakfast in a 
delightfully cooled dining room of the 
Hotel Barbara Worth, we started on 
an ever-increasingly hot ride through 
Imperial Valley, which is 60 feet 
below sea level. Here, we saw a beau- 
tiful school building and heard for the 
first time what we were to hear re- 
-peatedly thereafter—that California, 


especially Southern California, is fairly 


outdoing herself in the matter of 
education. Her grade and high schools 
are exquisite edifices, built for the 
most part after the Spanish type of 
architecture. They are surrounded by 
spacious grounds which are converted 
from desert to lawns as soon as time 
will permit. And we were told that 


the teaching staffs were well in keep- 


5 
q 


‘ing with the external appearance of 
the buildings, the salaries and teach- 
ing requirements being well above 
‘these in most states. 

Here, we saw for the first time many 
things new to us which were to be- 
come familiar as we traveled up the 
state. We observed that arcades 
offered welcome shade on the side- 
walks in the business district. The 


Imperial Valley, which is walled in 


on three sides by the granite hills of 
the inner Coast Range and on the 
third side is bordered by the Colo- 
rado River, is the old Colorado Desert. 
What would Adam in Zane Grey’s 
“The Wanderer of the Wasteland” 
think if he could return to within a 
few miles of his Death Valley and 
see towns with roofed streets where 
stars had been the only covering; beau- 
tiful school buildings where Nature 
had been the only teacher; even grass 
and flower gardens, where cacti, sage 
brush and yucca had been the main 
vegetation; a wide highway bordered 
on both sides by great fields of beans 
and melons; automobiles whizzing 
through the valley where Dismukes 
had trudged behind his burros in 
search of gold; canals, fed by the 
Colorado River, where dust storms 
had blinded the famished desert wan- 
derer? 


Would he have thought the golf 
course a plowed field ready for harrow- 
ing?—but more likely he would have 
taken it for a sand storm and would 
have turned his burro, had Jinny not 
already scented trouble ahead. 


And so this is what can be done 
with the desert! 


In our car, we had a most gracious 
host who had come from the Middle 
West. He drove us through Calexico 
and across the border to Mexicali, in 
Lower California, with its broad 
streets, boulevard lights and fine goy- 
ernment building. For a moment we 
visited the Owl, the largest gambling 
house on the North American’ con- 
tinent. (Written superlatives are 
dangerous—but the habit is so catch- 
ing from those Californians! ) 

Our host told us that at Calexico, the 
oldest town in the Imperial Valley, 
when a man was thrust in jail, he 
used to be required to go to school. 
HK] Centro, which is the second oldest 
town in the valley, is the county seat 
of EI Centro. Both towns have a 
population of about 7,000. 

Coming back to the station over 
the broad, well-paved highway which 
is typical of California, we admired 
or disliked (according to who is speak- 
ing) the shaggy eucalyptus trees with 
their shedding bark and red skin and 


graceful awkwardness such as a grow-- 


ing airdale pup exhibits. We learned 
that our southern friends called the 
cat-tails along the roadside toolies; 
and dreamily we took notice of the 


WALT MASON 


und is a Monkey-tail tree. 


€wspaper writer, and Mrs. Mason and their daughter, Mary. 


In the back- 


tamarack trees with their trumpet 
vine-shaped leaves, beautiful oleanders 
blooming profusely in front yards, and 
we thougbt about all those beans and 
the watermelons and cantaloupes and 
dew melons, that we saw being picked 
from large fields on both sides of the 
road, and wished we had about a dozen 
iced melons apiece, and wondered 
what the thermometer registered. 
When we got to the station, we found 
that the thermometer was registering 
only about 111 that morning. 


We readily believed this story, told 
us by our host: One evening when 
a visitor from another section of the 
country! attended a social event in El 
Centro, wearing his coat and a stiff 
collar, he was just plain “‘razzed,” until 
he removed both coat and collar. But 
he would probably have removed them 
anyhow, after he had been there a few 
minutes. 


A friend, whom we later saw in Los 
Angeles, told us that she spent two 
months one summer in the Imperial 
Valley with her son, who was farming 
there. She said that during the day 
she would become so exhausted by the 
intense heat that she lost all her 
strength and had to spend the hottest 
part of the day in bed. But, she de- 
clared, by the time she returned to 
Los Angeles, her entire system had 
been so thoroughly cleansed of all im- 


purities, that she returned home 
renewed in energy and _ physical 
strengths The amazing thing about 


this heat, especially to a person who 
comes from a humid country, is that 
a temperature of 111 is more bearable 
in that dry atmosphere than a temper- 
ature of 100 in a moist, sultry climate 
—provided that you stay out of the 
sun. 


Oh, blessed moment! When we 
boarded our special train we were 
treated to watermelon—the iceest cold 
watermelon you ever tasted—and the 
ripest and the sweetest and the most 
altogether delicious. We went right 
to the base of supply, in the baggage 
car, where the melons had been on ice 
long enough to chill them thoroughly. 


The afternoon carried us along with 
the intense heat, through an interest- 
ing desert country where we saw 
yucca flowering in great profusion, 
cacti of several varieties, and many 
bright-hued flowers whose names we 
did not know. 


We reached the most powerful 
scenery of our trip thus far shortly 
after noon, when we passed through 
Carriso Gorge. Our two enginees pull- 
ed us smoothly up and up the moun- 
tains and around them and through 
them and finally across them. It was 
thrilling to know that while we were 
in one tunnel, some of our friends on 
the same train were in another tunnel 
at the same time and that still others 
of our friends were in a third tunnel 
at the same moment. When you were 
told that you passed through some 37 
tunnels on the trip through the gorge, 
that your train was passing through 
three tunnels at the same given mo- 
ment and that it was going around 
about seven turns at the same time, 
you had something definite that you 
could write down in your note book 
to be incorporated in the address that 
you were planning on giving before 
the Lions Club or the Woman’s Club 
upon your return back East. 
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hese desert mountains truly 
oe: A magnificent sight—especially 
wed them in relation to 
ind—when you, in your imagina- 

nro eree an engineer and helped 
to build that railroad which was aes 
during the World War and is Fale 
jointly by the Spreckels family ba 
the Southern Pacific Company—t ae 
you felt the burn of the sun, ree 
scorching heat that rises from the 
sands which are fairly afire with the 
sun’s rays; you knew what it meant to 
be thirsty and dead tired and lonely. 
But if you had been the engineer you 
are imagining yourself to be, you would 
have known the desert. You would 
have seen something of the life of the 
desert that made those still discern- 
able trails over the mountains, run- 
ning on the other side of the gap from 
the railroad, for mile after mile. You 
would have learned something of the 
life of the desert people who See 
their burros over those trails. a 
you would have learned more abou 
the stars than you could learn from a 
book and a telescope in a million 
years. But, alas! you are only an 
editor to whom cost finding and ad- 
vertising rates are more important 
than the desert stars! 

nce across the mountains, we soon 
shee to notice a change in the tem- 
perature which continued to yd 
during the rest of our trip to e 
Diego, where we learned we ha 
chosen the hottest day of the year to 
make our visit. 

San Diego is a beautiful, affection- 
ate, maiden-city, allowing herself to 
be caressed and wooed by the sea, oe 
always resisting the restless plaint fo) 
her constant lover. It is charmingly 


wer § 
when you vie 


youthful, yet mature; alluring, yet 

baving dignity. 
midis first through the business 
Diego, we next went 


section of San 
through beautiful Balboa Park, past 


the United States Naval Hospital, the 
remarkably attractive Exposition 
buildings, which now are used as 
museums, and through the exquisite 
adjoining gardens where we _ were 
given a special recital on the Spreckels 
out-door organ, which is exceedingly 
melodious-toned. We were told that 
public concerts given here are reason- 
ably priced and are exceedingly well 
ttended. : 
a we next rode out through the in- 
teresting and beautiful Mission Hills 
residential area, the lawns profuse in 
their display of flowers and palm 
trees. We made a perfectly delightful 
trip up above San Diego’s’ interesting 
harbor to which the entrance 1S eX- 
ceedingly narrow. It.was a magnif- 
icent sight, at one point of the trip, 
to see on the left, the quiet, blue har- 
bor, made picturesque by a number of 
sail boats and other vessels with the 
United States Naval Training Station 
beyond and, on the right, the riotous 
sea, its green suit trimmed with lacy 
white frills. 

We now drove to La Jolla, where 
the name of Scripps means many dona- 
tions to civic enterprise. We were the 
first to arrive at the cliffs overhanging 
the sea, and so we had an opportunity 
of seeing and hearing and smelling 
the wonderful old ocean before more 
of our party arrived. As much fun as 
it is to travel with a party of friends, 
it is a great privilege, occasionally, to 
steal away from the crowd and to ab- 
sorb for a moment something deeper 


from a scene than one can get in a 
crowd. 


“And now,” our interesting hostess 
told us, “I am going to take you to 
see something that probably no one 
else of your party will see.” And she 
drove to the entrance of a cave which 
at that time of day was closed to 
visitors. “We are not going into the 
cave,” our friend told us, “but behind 
the cave, out over the ocean there is 
something I want you to see.” 


KANSAS COWBOY 


of the future, races .N. HE. A. Special 
Train toward the Oklahoma State Line 
and wins. 


We were nearly consumed with 
curiosity by the time we had walked 
the few yards that brought us again 
to the ocean. Following our hostess’ 
instructions, we looked from our point 
of vantage on a cliff that extended 
somewhat farther out than the rest 
of the shore line and we saw clinging 
to the side of the next cliff to our 
right dozens and dozens of birds which 
we were told were Cormorants. These 
interesting birds had settled for the 
night. We observed that they could 
perch on a spot where they had very 
little footing, and that they balanced 
themselves with their tails against the 
side of the cliff. When a bird made a 
bad landing, he would take wing and 
try it over again, aS we saw a number 
of them do. They are a pretty bird, 
black, with web-feet and long bill. 


But we must not linger long, our 
bostess said, because we were to have 
the opportunity of calling upon Walt 
Mason and his family before going to 
the beach for dinner. So we spun up 
a hill to see how beautifully a new 
home was being located, overlooking the 
town on one side and the ocean on the 
other, with the mountains in the back- 
ground. Then we made our call. 


We found Mr. and Mrs. Mason and 
their daughter, Mary, standing on 
their front porch, apparently having 
just bidden adieu others of our party. 
We found them all three pleasingly 
cordial, and were especially impressed 
with Mrs. Mason’s charm, the author’s 
good-naturedness and the daughter’s 
interest with her parents in such cas- 
ual callers as we were. Mr. Mason was 
reminescent of author friends, and 
spoke affectionately of Opie Read who 
he said used to visit him out in Kan- 
sas. 


In the Masons’ front yard stand two 
monkey-tail trees. The species is com- 
mon in this section of the state, but 
the two Mason trees are particularly 
noteworthy. They are so unusual of 
their kind and so perfect that natural- — 
ists from the state university have 
spent some time in examining and 
studying them. The monkey-tail tree 
adds much to the picturesqueness of a 
view. No matter where it is located, © 
it stands higher than the sourrounding ~ 
trees, whether they be any of the va- © 
rious palms, walnuts, citrus fruit trees, — 
pepper trees or any of the other semi- 
tropical trees, that grow in California, M 
except the eucalyptus. It is perfectly & 
semetrical, tapering to a fine point at — 
the top. The limbs branch out evenly © 
all around the small trunk, bending up ~ 
a little. After a space of about two | 
feet, another circle of limbs spreads 
out. Each limb is made up of out- — 
branching fingers, about a foot long 
and perhaps the size of one’s little 
finger. These, in turn, are composed ~ 
of stems from which needles about 2 
ems long protrude in a lateral direc- — 
tion. 


The foliage is a beautiful green, — 
and the:tree is striking and effective. — 


“We're going to be frightfully latem 
for dinner,’ our hostess said, “but 
there is one thing more I want you to — 
be sure to see before I take you to 
the beach. Did you ever see a trap- 
door spider’s nest?” Of course none 
of us had. Stopping her car before a 
vacant lot, she led us to a spot that 
she had marked with a rock. } 

Taking a pin, she picked at a minute © 
ridge in the ground and if a trap- 
door didn’t spring open, exquisitely 
lined with the finest of spun silk, the 
vertical cavity below, about the size — 
of a quarter, also being lined with 
the fine spun silk! A small black 
spider, holding sway near the door of 4g 
the nest, disappeared down into the 
depths of his nest as soon as the door | 
was opened. Our hostess, who was — 
much more of a naturalist and scient-— 
ist than any of the rest of us, assured — 
us that the spider would build another 
door to his nest, which, she said, was 
about six inches deep, if this one was 
removed; so now the nest of a trap- 
door spider, of the genus cteniza, has - 
been added to a rather miscellaneous — 
private museum. hd 

off 


Dinner at Mission Beach was, 
course, pleasant, as is always a well- 
prepared meal. After dinner, and be- 
tween dances, it was a privilege to 
walk by the sea, where a somewhat © 
new moon silently wrote poetry that 
was interpreted by the waves. q 


The morning of June 29 found us in. 
Santa Ana in time for early break- 
fast at St. Ann’s Inn. Had it not been 
for the palm trees, more lusty cacti 
than grow in the southeast, and other 
semi-tropical plants, we might have — 
thought ourselves back in “Old Vir 
giny”, when we first saw the whit 
inn, with its plazas and broad wings. 


Santa Ana stands out in the memory — 
of most of us N. E. A-ers as being the 
place where we had our first taste of 
avocados. Here, we were. served 
avocado on toast. Some of us foun 
this fruit almost tasteless at firs 
(and perhaps happily so, for it is a 


platinum among the ores), but as we 
ate it from time to time, thereafter, 
we liked it better and better. It i 
served many different ways, perhap 


{ 


. the most delightful of which are as a 

salad spread with mayonnaise dress- 

ing and in ice cream. Varieties of the 
fruit vary in size, texture and color. 
The color is green on the outside, run- 
ning sometimes to a brown tint. Some 
are smooth; others rough like certain 
kinds of squash. The smaller ones 
are the size of a large orange. The 
fruit is the shape of a pear and the 
common name is alligator pear. It has 
but one seed, which is perhaps even 
more bulky than the pulpy light green- 
tinted fruit that surrounds it. A grove 
of this fruit somewhat resembles a 
grove of citrus fruit. 

From Santa Ana, we drove to New- 
port Beach and on a short way to Bal- 
boa which affords an entrance to what 
there has been some dissention about 
making Orange County’s Commercial 
Harbor. Our host for the day told us 
that he, personally, was not in favor 
of developing the harbor. And he gave 
these reasons: He said that he be- 
lieved Newport Beach and _ Balboa 
were too near San Diego to the south 
and Los Angeles to the north for a 
harbor at this point to be justified; 
and he further said that the sands at 

the narrow entrance were so shifting 

_that it would be too great an under- 
taking to keep the harbor entrance in 
a deep and safe condition for the en- 
trance of large shipping vessels. 

We walked over to the water’s edge 
to watch the old sea battering itself 
against the rocks and to listen to its 

tremendous talk about nothing. Then 
we retraced our path through New- 
port Beach, with its innumerable bun- 
galows and bungalow courts and tall, 
rambling geraniums and bath suit- 
clad inhabitants and sand and more 
bungalows and stores and more sand 
and even more geraniums. The people 
fairly fall over each other in their 
effort to live near the sea. The fur- 
nished, doll-bungalows are truly the 
funniest sight in California. They are 
minute, some of them not much 
larger than many a play house that 
Illinois, boys have built in the fork 
of an old oak. But each is complete 
in every way, being well equipped for 
cooking and having a bath room and 
‘living room. They border the streets 
with only numerous real estate bun- 
_galow-offices scattered among them. 


Leaving Newport Beach, we drove 
along the ocean for many miles, past 
fields that were producing great quan- 
tities of crude oil which filled the air 
with that clean smell which is much 
less exasperating than the odor of re- 
fined oil. The wells-were as thick as 
bees about a hive in this area which 
Stretched before us for miles. The 
ride was delightfully cooling, along 
the sea shore and through the shade 
of tall eucalyptus trees, and lacy pep- 
per trees. It was along this stretch 
that we saw a century plant in bloom. 
We passed immense fields of chilli 
peppers—enough to burn the lining 
out of every stomach in 48 states. And 
‘We saw fields of sugar beets and a 
beet sugar factory and acres of beans 
and quantities of apricots, one layer 
‘thick in boxes, drying in the sun. 


But what interested us most were 
‘the groves of:oranges and lemons and 
English walnuts. These we saw in as 
‘great quantities, it seemed to us, as 
Wwe had seen wheat in Kansas. It is 
a fine sight to look towards the foot 
hills of the Costal Range and see great 
pes of symmetrical trees, the full- 


- 


grown ones about ten or 12 feet high, 
their glossy leaves bunched together 
by the prominence of great bunches 
of ripe oranges. And it is a finer 
thing, yet, to be set free in a grove and 
to pick so many of the large fruit that 
you drop them when you try to suck 
the juice from the largest and ripest 
one, aS you peacefully look down the 
straight rows, about you, in five direc- 
tions. 

We learned that California grows 
two main varieties of oranges—the 
Naval, which is a winter orange, and 
the Valentia, which is ripe from May 
on, through the entire summer months. 
Perhaps the most astonishing thing 
about the oranges is that they bear 
blossoms, immature fruit and ripe 
fruit at the same time. While we 
picked the ripe fruit, we saw small, 
green fruit which would not be ripe 
until a year hence, and we saw, also, 
on the same trees, a few of the glossy, 
white blossoms. F 

Irrigation is one of the most inter- 
esting processes to a California visitor 
from a country where rainfall is 
plentiful. All of these great groves of 
oranges and lemons and walnuts. and 
other products must be irrigated. We 
found that in California the water is 
piped to the groves almost in every 
instance, in contrast to the open canal 
process in the arid districts of Utah 
and Idaho. <And of course drainage 
ditches are necessary to carry off the 
surplus water. 

The water is piped from great reser- 
voirs, which contain the main supply, 
through subsidiary lines to the in- 
dividual groves. Each grower has a 
standpipe, protected by a cement tub- 
ular shelter which can be uncovered. 
at will, at the begnining and end 
of his grove. When he wishes to 
in the standpi)ve at the near boundary 
of his grove, thus providing for the 
flow of water into his private irriga- 
tion pipes. ut since his neighbor, 
next down th» line, does not want to 
irrigate his lend, the irrigator turns 
the valve in th» standpipe at the furth- 
er boundary of his grove, thereby shut- 
ting off the we ter at that point. Thus, 
the water flovs through the main line 
as far as his neighbor’s grove, escap- 
ing, on its way, through the stand- 
pipes that appear above ground and 
are located at the head of every other 
row of trees. 

This water runs along the furrows, 
from larger to smaller, that have been 
made over the entire grove, like a com- 
plicated network. It is less astonish- 
ing to notice that practically every 
grove is kept in perfect condition when 
one finally dces come across a grove 
that is not irrigated properly and ob- 
serves that the leaves and fruit are 
shriveling anc falling off the trees be- 
fore the fruit has a chance to ripen. 

The walnut: trees grow to a good 
size, perhaps to the size of a large 
peach tree. They are a beautiful tree, 
symmetrical, and having beautifully 
ribbed leaves not unlike those of the 
chestnut tree. They are so attractive 
that it is no wonder that they are 
sometimes used as shade trees. The 
lemons grow, and are cultivated, very 
much as the oranges. 

The frequency of irrigation depends 
upon the soil and circumstances. Our 
host told us that in some instances it 
is necessary to irrigate every 30 days 
while in other instances once every 
five or six weeks is often enough, and 
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that adobe soil needs the water but 
once in eight weeks. The cost is 25 
cents an hour for 25 inches. And 
speaking of the profit to the orange 
grower, he declared that the box of 
oranges for which the buyer gives 
$2.75 in the east nets the grower but 
25 cents. He declared, further, that this 
was his reason for not buying a new 
automobile, but as we passed through 
the town of Olive, we noticed that he 
pointed out to us with pride his at- 
tractive home and another city lot, 
converted into an exquisite garden in 
which many beautiful varieties of 
dahlias of startling color and exquisite 
form bloomed in showy array. And 
on this lot, our host said, he contem- 
plated building a fine home one of 
these days. 

We had picnic lunch at Orange Coun- 
ty Park, beautifully located in the 
hills, above great expanses of citrus 
fruit. We ate in a grove of live-oaks, 
which bear but little resemblance, for 
the casua! observer, at least, to the 
larger and less lacy leafed varieties of 
the middle west. The light that filters 
through the trees throws an ashy, al- 
most uncanny, glow over the ground 
and the persons under the trees. The 
shadows have an unreal, ghostly ap- 
pearance. These scrawny trees grow 
to the height of many of the other 
large oaks and their branches spread 
out a considerable distance. 

We ran away from the park a little 
early, in order that our host might 
take us to his own orange grove, 
where we picked all the oranges we 
could carry. And before we rejoined 
the motorcade, we had time to make 
a hurried visit to one of the large 
orange packing houses near Olive. 
Going through Anaheim, we saw where 
the California Valencia Orange Show 
is held annually, in May. In all of 
the towns we passed through, we 
drove along fine wide streets, the 
boulevards bordered with palms of 
many varieties, monkey-tail trees and 
lacy-leafed camphor trees and oleand- 
ers, Magnolias. and hydrangeas, mostly 
of pink, though an occasional one of 
imperfect blue. Nowhere in California 
did we see hydrangeas of such a 
perfect blue aS we saw last year in 
the state of Virginia. But the Cal- 
ifornia ones are the hugest shrubs and 
the most heavily laden with flowers 
that one could hope to see. 

About the middle of the afternoon, 
we visited the country garden and 
orange grove of Charles C. Chapman, 
in the Fullerton-Plancentia district. 
After walking but a few yards through 
the penetrating sun, from our auto- 
mobiles to the Chapman garden, ice- 
cooled orange juice served in the gar- 
den gave us relief from thirst. Mr. 
Chapman’s lawn of short-cut, thick, 
green grass and his garden with its 
fountains and flowers and arbers was 
like an oasis to a tired traveler. After 
some orange juice, a visit to the 
orange groves, with an opportunity to 
pick armfuls of oranges, we trudged 
back to our automobiles and drove to 
Fullerton—a town of less than 11,000 
population which has a high school 
with 17 buildings. At Fullerton, we 
took buses for the 23-mile ride to Los 
Angeles; then—a constantly changing 
view of groves of citrus fruit and wal- 
nuts, great areas of oil wells, straight 
stretches of highway for miles with- 
out a turn. 

(To be continued) 
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NEED OF COST SYSTEM 
EMPHASIZED BY N. E. A. 
IN ADVERTISING REPORT 


The advertising committee of the 
National Editorial Association, con- 
sisting of E. K. Whiting, Owatonna 
(Minn.) Journal-Chronicle; W. H. 
Bridgman, Stanley (Wis.) Republican, 
and C. L. Hobart, Holden (Mo.) Prog- 
ress, in delivering its report at the 
recent meeting of the association in 
Los Angeles, stressed the need of cost 
finding in deciding upon advertising 
rates. Here is the report: 

Introduction 

A careful study of the preceding re- 
ports of your Advertising committee 
reveals the fact that the cost of adver- 
tising in country weekly newspapers 
has been most ably and comprehen- 
sively covered. The first effort made 
by the National Editorial Association 
to assist country weekly publishers in 
ascertaining the cost of production of 
their newspapers was in 1920. At this 
time ten or twelve prominent country 
publishers were invited by the Na- 
tional Editorial Association to meet in 
Chicago for the purpose of promulgat- 
ing a schedule of advertising rates 
which should at least enable country 
publishers to avoid financial disaster, 
then apparently not far away from an 
alarming number of country pub- 
lishers. 

The majority of country publishers 
at that time, as in fact practically all 
of the publishers sitting on the com- 
mittee, were gravely concerned about 
the then prevailing high price of print 
paper. It remained for one or two 
members of the committee, who had 
positive cost data from their own 
plants, to call attention to the fact 
that the cost of print paper in reality 
had little to do with their predicament 
inasmuch as the item of print paper 
constituted only one-sixth of the total 
cost of publishing a country weekly. 
The real difficulty lay in the unpre- 
cedented pyramiding of mechanical 
costs, due in a large measure to in- 
creased wage scales and also to im- 
proved and enlarged newspapers re- 
sulting from the war period. 


The schedule presented to the com- 
mittee met with aggressive opposition 
from several members and the result- 
ing schedule was a compromise which 
in turn was opposed by one member, 
who from cost data obtained in his 
own plant during a number of preced- 
ing’ years, was convinced that the 
schedule as adopted was not sufficient- 
ly high wholly to meet the existing 
cost of production and provide a 
margin of profit. 


In 1923 your committee recom- 
mended’ the addition of 5 cents an 
inch to each of the steps provided for 
in the original schedule, which recom- 
mendation was adopted. 


In view of the fact that the great 
majority of country publishers are 
still without definite cost information 
gathered from the production of their 
own newspapers, the time does not 
seem auspicious for advocating a fur- 
ther increase in rates, which your 
committee is firmly convinced is war- 
ranied by cost data in its possession. 
Therefore your committee recom- 
mends the continuance of the prevail- 
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ing schedule for another year with the 
sincere hope that publishers may make 
an earnest study of their own produc- 
tion costs and by that manner become 
convinced of the real necessity for fur- 
ther advances in the present recom- 
mended scale: 
500 or less 
1000 or less 
1500 or less 
2000 or less 
2500 or less 


circulation 25¢c 
circulation 30c 
circulation 35c 
circulation 40c 
circulation 45c 
3000 or less circulation 48c 
3500 or less circulation 51c 
Existing Advertising Conditions 

A cursory survey of the newspaper 
field indicates the increasing use of 
newspaper advertising space by mer- 
chants, manufacturers and salesmen 
as an economical and efficient means 
of selling. This increase may not be 
due to the discontinuance of other 
forms of advertising but reports indi- 
cate that 1925 surpassed all previous 
years in the amount of money ex- 
pended with newspapers for advertis- 
ing. The major portion of the sum 
was expended with so-called local 
newspapers. But because of the large 
number of publications among which 
the patronage was. distributed, the 
volume of business enjoyed by many 
local newspapers is not impressive. 
For while so-called national advertis- 
ing is increasing in volume and the 
popularity of the local newspaper as 
a medium of publicity is increasing, 
the publisher generally notes no in- 
crease in the year’s total of advertis- 
ing business. A perceptible increase 
in national advertising is offset in 
many of the rural communities sus- 
taining a newspaper by changing 
social and business conditions which 
are resulting in a reduced amount of 
local patronage. These conditions are 
a direct result of improved transporta- 
tion facilities such as the automobile 
and the parcel post, better educational 
facilities and the wider circulation of 
the metropolitan daily newspaper, all 
of which are making the people of the 
rural communities more cosmopolitan 
and indifferent to the claims of the 
home town tradesmen. This in no 
wise reflects upon the efficiency of the 
local newspaper but it compels the 
publisher to seek anothr market for 
his advertising space, all of which in- 
volves a readjustment of his relations 
to the community which he has hither- 
to served. But the problem is not 
properly one for discussion in this 
report. 

The Cost of Advertising 

Costs of production in the printing 
business have remained stable during 
the past year hence there is nothing 
to indicate an increase in the cost of 
advertising service. The cost of space 
fluctuates in inverse ration to the vol- 
ume sold. As this report is of inter- 
est only to the publishers of local 
weekly newspapers we base our find- 
ings on a survey of newspapers of this 
class. 

The price which most publishers 
place upon their advertising space and 
their advertising service has little 
relation to their circulation figures 
but is usually fixed at what they think 
the traffic will bear. This results in 
a showing of many inconsistencies in 
the published schedules of advertising 
rates for rural weeklies which is any- 
thing but reassuring to the national 
advertiser. Obviously the value of the 
advertising service is determined by 


the circulation of the medium, to a 
very great extent. While we note a 
steady improvement along this line’ 
there should clearly be greater uni- 
formity in the advertising rates of 
weekly newspapers. 

Wisconsin Publisher Suggests Plan 

The failure of the publisher to dis- 
tinguish between the cost of space and 
the cost of space plus service is clearly 
working to the disadvantage of the 
rural press in its quest of patronage 
from national advertisers. In the 
ease of national publications who sell 
their space for $4.00 per agate line the 
difference between the cost of space 
flled with plate and space filled with 
hand composition is of very minor im- 
portance; the difference to the country 
publisher who sells his space at from 
25 cents to 40 cents per column inch 
is very great. This is another incon- 
sistency which is attracting the atten- 
tion of the national advertiser and 
which leads him to conclude that he 
is being asked to bear a dispropor- 
tionate share of the cost of producing 
the local newspaper. It is a conclusion 
which deserves the respectful consid- 
eration of the publisher. 

How to meet the cost of composition 
in advertisements carrying heavy 
copy has been discussed in two pre- 
vious reports of the Advertising com- 
mittee. Reference to this problem in 
the 1925 report brought the following 
solution which is put into practice by 
a Wisconsin publisher: 

“My definition of a display 
ad is an ad set in display type, 
and I do not include 8 point or 
10 point in that category. An 
advertiser purchasing 12 inches 
of space for a display ad is en- 
titled to fill it—-with matter no 
smaller than 12 point. He can 
use larger type if he wants to— 
it’s up to him. Twelve Point 
means 6 lines to the inch, not 
9 lines as when set in 8 point. 

“So when an enthusiastic ad- 
vertising fan brings in copy 
which clearly cannot fit into the 
space agreed upon I put it up 
to him to pay the higher rate 
for ads set in 8 point or take 
additional space so that his 
copy can be set in display at 
the display rate. My display 
unit of measurement is a single 
13-em column set in 12 point 
type. The content of his ad 
copy must come within that 
measurement, or add necessary 
space. 

“A furnished room can hold 
only so much furniture. If the 
renter needs enough stuff to fill 
a suite, he must rent a suite in- 
stead of a single room. 

“My theory may not meet the 
views of technical men but thus 
far I have found it a very satis- 
factory method.” 

Business Curtailed by Lack of Service 

The inability of the rural weekly 
press to offer to the national adver- 
tiser an organized and systematized 
service covering certain defined areas 
at uniform cost and at a minimum 
buying cost is the condition which 
stands between the country press and 
a more general use of its advertising 
service by national advertisers. 


of doinz business with the average 
rural publisher makes the general use 
of the service prohibitive to many ad- 


Aside. 
from the cost of the service, the cost — 
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ertisers. While there has been much 
improvement in this respect in recent 
years, national advertisers complain 
that the detail of placing orders in 
rural weekly newspaper offices is ex- 
pensive and discouraging and that it 
is directly due to a lack of business 
organization in newspaper offices. 
The remedy suggests itself. Consol- 
idations and eliminations have greatly 
reduced the number of rural news- 
papers with the inevitable result that 
there are better newspapers and bet- 
ter equipped business offices. 

Primarily the problem of increasing 
the volume of advertising is one of 
organization and _ standardization. 
Each publication which fails to affiliate 
with the state and national press or- 
ganizations is not only retarding its 
own development but is helping to 
keep away from all publications of its 
elass a large volume of business which 
no other class of publications is so 
well fitted to handle. 

‘What Does Advertising Cost? 

Your Advertising committee for this 
year, like it’s predecessors, has been 
greatly handicapped in its efforts to 
offer satisfactory cost data due to the 
fact that few, alarmingly few, pub- 
lishers operate cost systems or have 
the slightest idea of production costs 
in their own plants. Lack of uniform- 
ity in cost accounting methods also 
makes comparisons difficult but the 
following cost data for the calendar 
‘year 1925 is submitted by one member 
of the committee who has had personal 
‘knowledge of methods and results ob- 
tained in the three newspaper offices 
for the past ten or twelve years and 
‘which he feels confident are correct 
‘and worthy of most careful consider- 
‘ation: 


Paper No. 1 
All home print six-column weekly 
‘with circulation of 1,900. 
Cost 
‘Advertising Composition........ $ 2,372.75 
‘News Section Composition.... 8,325.75 
Total Mechanical Cost........ $10,698.50 
Overhead Expense Items........ 4,598.24 


5 haa wane Mle SAREE $15,296.74 
Revenue 
Local Display—20,863 in. .....6 7,270.88 
‘Foreign Display—5,028 in..... 1,798.83 
Legal Publications—2,354 in. 1,120.98 
Commissioners 
Proceedings—200 in............. 
Tax and Financial 


Total Cost 


Statements—2,880 in........... 723.83 
Readers—651 in. -.................... 439.85 
Classified—1,088 in. ................ 571.66 

Total Adv. Revenue............ $11,926.03 

Less Adv. Sales Com........... 325.62 

$11,600.41 
‘Subscription 

PGVONIG Jo) t....-..2-..- $2,700.17 
Less Circulation 
MPUX PENSE l22..:.....0202: TAA 
y —$ 2,628.46 

$14,228.87 

Net Loss on Newspaper 

PEO ETIL | Eeetes/ ots ote A $ 1,067.87 
| Average Cost Per Inch............ 38 
' Average Cost Per Issue.......... 294.16 
‘Average Weekly Mechanical 
a ee 205.74 
| Average Weekly Overhead 

ae ak SS oe ne ee So 88.42 
‘Number Pages Run.................. 586 
. Average Cost Per Page............ . 26.10 
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Average, Advt., Load..22....... 44% 
Number Copies Run................ 92,925 
Average Copies Run Each 

AVVO GK meecresre-<.......... Sai ceaas 1,787 
Average Cost Per Copy.......... 164 


52 Issues—Three 8-Page, Seventeen 
10-Page, Thirty 12-Page, Two 
16-Page Issues. 

Average Overhead Items Per Issue 


Salaries—City Editor and Ad- 
vertiging - solicitor.2.-.-..----.-- $ 70.00 
Cerresponoence .2......eeee eo 5.12 
POSteiomeeeeer .............. Races 3.65 
Adweeenerservice........:.sey 2.4... 2.25 
Platemenleever.i...-.........0:: eee ee 2.00 
Twine and Wrapping.................... .40 
Miscellaneous aaecte 5.00 
Di i Fi Be ess $ 88.42 


In the above statement the follow- 
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ing arbitrary hour costs were used: 


Hand composition, $2.50; Machine 
composition, $2.50; Cylinder press, 
$3.00; Hand bindery, $1.00. 

Paper No. 2 


All Home Print six-column weekly 
with circulation of 2,200. 


Average cost per inch..............$ 48 
Average cost per issue............ 249.33 
Number of pages run.............. 538 
Average. cost OL Dagens. 24.09 
Number of inches of display 

Fes yu ta Wb a =p enh a ee cape 8 24,100 
Number of inches of legals... 2,815 
Net loss on Newspaper Ac- 

COUT) ames oes ieee 5 ee care 2,279.83 


The office from which the above 
data was secured is one conducting a 
large job department which made pos- 
sible actual hour costs far below those 
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BS 
: “HOLDING” COMPANIES 


The term “holding companies” is a misnomer in the public utility 

More properly they are development or investment com- 
They do not “hold” anything; on the contrary they foster 
expansion’ and extension of high-grade service to com- 
munities and territories which otherwise would have only inefficient 


local operating company needs capital for expanding its 

“holding” or investment company helps get the new 
better terms than the local company could command, and 
so keeps the interest charges down. 
quality the local company could not afford. 
the purchasing requirements of many subsidiaries and so saves money 
It places at the service of the smallest local operat- 
ing company all of the managerial experience and ability acquired 


The investment or “holding” company cannot affect the rates 
The rates are based upon the value 
of the ph: sical property of the operating company, regardless of 
where own:rship of the property may rest and regardless of outstand- 


An operating company in central Illinois aptly illustrates the 
effect of ‘“volding” or investment company control. 
company curing the war was unable to finance itself and seemed 
It was “carried” by the investment (holding) 
vas eventually restored to complete physical and financial 
health, am‘i now serves upwards of 230 communities. 


these communities have full twenty-four 
f the “holding” company had not stepped in, fully two- 
hem could not have better than night service and at least 
half of those two-thirds would have no service at all; 
upport individual companies. 


Their situation shows how the detail of rates is usually over- 
emphasize in discussion of this subject. 
slight importance to those communities, in comparison 
with having full twenty-four hour service instead of par time service 
Anyhow, the rates must be reasonable or the business 
will languish; so the “holding” company is quite as much interested 
as the consumer that the rates be reasonable. 


The investment or “holding” company’s influence tends to im- 
prove service to the local community. 
ing by the local company and economies are effected which tend to 
It strengthens the financial health of the 
local con:pany to the advantage of investors in it, and everybody 


UTILITY SECURITIES ARE GOOD INVESTMENTS 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


It furnishes expert engineering 
It masses 


This operating 


hour electric 


they are too 


A cent or two more in the 


It stimulates business-build- 
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set forth by Porte and The United 
Typothetae, with the exception of 
hand bindery. Hand composition, 
$2.25; Machine composition, $1.95; 
Cylinder press, $3.00; Hand bindery, 
$1.18. 
Paper No. 3 

This paper is an efficiently operated 
seven-column tri-weekly with circula- 
tion of 3,500. 
Average cost per inch............$ 
Average cost per issue............ 


Number of pages run.............. 1,078 
Average cost per page............ 33.12 
Number of inches of display 
advertising) &.. ss. 7 ase eee 58,437 
Net loss on Newspaper Ac- 
COUNT i222 ere 2,445.48 


The hour costs in the above plant 
were not supplied to your committee 
but are known to be lower than the 
average shown by Porte or The United 
Typothetae. 7 

The committee also received data 
showing cost of advertising space in 
six rural weekly newspapers of Wis- 
consin. These newspapers are typical 
of their class, somewhat widely dis- 
tributed over the state, and so far as 
the committee is able to determine, 
they are typical of this class of pub- 
lication in the country at large. They 
are of the “all printed at home class” 
and all eight pages, some of them six 
column and some of the seven column 
class. All are printed in plants using 
the standardized cost finding system 
where the production of the weekly 
issue of the newspaper is treated the 
same as a job of commercial printing. 
The hour costs used in determining 
the cost of the newspaper in each case 
are the hour costs determined from 
the experience of the plant and in 


each department, they represent an 
average of the twelve preceding 
months. 
it cS) 

ais ae 

om Se oo wn 

ZO <4. Bo 
Now yl i 8.6 $12,308.07 
No. 2 6 9.15 11,312.85 
Nowa 3 6 15.8 17,935.14 
No. 4 7 8 9,688.93 
NiGse KS 6 8 7,384.71 
No. 6 6 8 5,881.88 


The computation is made by deduct- 
ing the amount of the circulation re- 
ceipts plus the amount of the receipts 
from legal and on other advertising 
sold at non-space rates from the total 
cost of producing the 52 issues of the 
newspaper for the year 1925 and charg- 
ing the balance against the number of 
inches sold at space rates. We have 
included in the tabulation other de- 
tailed information which affords op- 
portunity for interesting comparison. 
For instance, the fact that newspaper 
No. 1 carried an average of 58 per 
cent of advertising accounts for the 
very low cost of its space. But the 
lower per cent of advertising carried 
by newspaper No. 2 does not entirely 
account for its very high cost per inch. 
But the direct charges for editorial 
and business service on this news- 
paper are somewhat abnormal. 

As previously mentioned the hour 
costs used in obtaining the above 
figures were not furnished and from 
the fact that the inch costs are so 
much lower than those of the first 
three papers cited the question arises 
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whether all the recognized elements 
of cost, including an adequate salary 
for the publisher-owner, have been 
taken into consideration in arriving 
at the cost submitted. 

Cost of Composition ‘ 

The cost of advertising composition 
and the proper method of charging 
for this service has been touched upon 
in a preceding paragraph and it will 
be interesting to know the actual ex- 
perience in one plant. In this plant 
the newspaper is a minor factor in 
the total volume of business and for 
that reason the newspaper enjoys a 
decided advantage in the matter of 
low hour costs. In this plant the 
actual hour costs for 1925 were as 
follows: Hand composition, $2.25; 
Machine composition, $1.95. 

In this plant 19,496 inches of display 
advertising were set at an actual cost 
of 11.45 cents per inch. Where com- 
position is especially heavy the cost is 
necessarily much greater for individ- 
ual ads and often runs as high as 18 
cents and 20 cents an inch. 

Attention might well be called at 
this point to the advisability of con- 
sidering page costs in determining the 
number of pages to be run in each is- 
sue. Publishers are often tempted to 
add additional pages in their eager- 
ness to serve their readers but con- 
sideration of page costs as shown 
above, ranging from $24.01 to $33.72, 
would seem advisable if a profit is to 
be shown at the end of the year’s 
business. 

12-em Column Becoming Popular 

The necessity of materially increas- 
ed revenue or marked decrease in pro- 
duction costs is conceded by all who 
have given the matter serious con- 
sideration. The metropolitan press 
several years ago set a good example 


for its country brothers in adopting 
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the cash in advance policy in their 
circulation departments. It would 
seem to your committee that they 
have again pointed the way whereby 
the country weekly may add material- 
ly to its advertising revenues and at 
the same time reduce to some degree 
their cost of production by changing 
from the 13-em to 12-em column news- 
paper. ; 

This plan has been given careful 
and thorough trial by many country 
publishers in various parts of the 
country with apparently unanimous 
approval. One publisher says, “After 
sight months trial we are firmly con- 
vinced that it should be adopted 
universally.” 

The size of a regular six-column 13- 
em page is 13% inches wide by 19% 
inches long, or 118% column inches. 
By using 31x44 stock, which will be 
furnished by all paper houses, and 
reducing the measure to 12 ems, in- 
creasing the length of the columns to 
20% inches, allowing half-inch mar- 
gins on sides and three-quarter inch 
top and bottom, giving the sheet the 


appearance of the city daily, gives 
14344 column inches to the page— 
over twenty-one per cent increase of 
printed matter. 

The adoption of the 12-em column 
automatically increases advertising 
rates approximately twenty per cent 
and in many instances does away 
with the necessity for additional pages, 
which, as has been shown in foregoing — 
paragraphs, cost from $24.00 to $33.00. 
Your committee is convinced that this _ 
plan is worthy of serious consider-— 
ation by country publishers. oq 


In concluding this report your me 


. 


mittee wishes to stress the apparent 
necessity of the establishment of bet- | 
ter business methods by country pub- © 
lishers. These methods include ac- | 
curate accounting; prompt and busi- 
ness-like attention to correspondence; _ 
and last but far from least—the ac- 
quisition of accurate and uniform pro-- 
duction costs in the individual plants. — 
_ The human race is loath to profit by 
the experience of others and your 
committee is firmly convinced that _ 
adequate advertising rates will not be 
generally secured until there is estab- 
lished in the majority of offices a real — 
business compass in the form of an 
adequate and truth-giving Cost Sys-— 
tem. By no other means will it be 
possible to open the eyes of country 
publishers to the true conditions in 
their own plants and what it actually 
costs them to produce an inch of ad-_ 
vertising. Speed the day when we 
may delete the word GUESS and sub- 
stitute in its place the far safer and 
more satisfying word KNOW. : 


Uncle Sam Prints Billion Cards. 


“The United States is the world’s” 
largest bookseller,’ George H. Carter, 
public printer of the United States, 
recently told delegates to the seventh 
annual convention of the International | 
Association of Printing House Crafts-_ 
men in the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. — 

“The Government,’ he went on, “is-_ 
sues a total of more than 60,000,000 
publications yearly and maintains a 
stock of 30,000,000 which includes titles — 
of every subject known to man. More | 
than 1,600,000.000 postal cards are 
printed every year and a total of $7,- — 
680,000 is paid in wages to employes of | 
the Government Printing Office. q 

“On the morning of each day of | 
Congress, 35,000 copies of the Congres- | 
sional Record, a newspaper containing | 
proceedings of the day before, are | 
printed. About 4,100 employees are | 
necessary to do this and the other | 
work of the department. The total | 
cost of operation of the Government | 
Printing Office is, annually, about $12,- | 
000,000.” ; 


Half-tone Inventor Honored. 


Frederick E. Ives, inventor of the 
half-tone printing plate, was honored 
at the seventh annual convention of 
the national organization of the Clubs | 
of Printing House Craftsmen held at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel at Phil 
adelphia, July 26. He was presented 
with a medal: by the national presi- 
dent, George Faber, of Milwaukee. Mr. 
Ives developed at Cornel University, | 
where he was in charge of the photo- 
graphic work, his first ideas of half-— 
tone plates. Later, in Philadelphia, in | 
1886, he perfected the process which 
is the one now in universal use. 


| 


for supper. 


from the other 


STRONG FOR THE 1928 
N. E. A. CONVENTION 


No sooner is one year’s convention 
of the National Editorial Association 
ended and the place of the next year’s 
meeting decided upon than there is 
renewed competition among the states 
for plans to obtain the second year’s 
convention ahead. Rhode Island, 
which was prominent at the recent 
los Angeles meeting in extending its 
invitation for 1927, and Tennessee, 
which quietly extended its invitation 
for the same year, now are competing 
in outlining plans to attract the asso- 
ciation for 1928. 

Rhode Island’s tentative itinerary is 
announced by Jonathan F. Comstock, 
News, Cranston, N. E. A. vice-presi- 
dent for his state, who says that Gov- 
ernor Pathier, Mayor Gainer, the Prov- 
idence Chamber of Commerce and 
various other civic bodies all urge the 
coming of the National Editorial As- 
sociation to Providence. 

The tentative itinerary is here pre- 
sented: 

First Day—Leave New York City in 
the morning on Shore Line Express. 
Stop in New Haven for lunch and in- 
spection of Yale University, with auto 
tour of the city. Stop in New London 
Inspect U. S. Submarine 
Take sleepers 


Base on Thames River. 


to Providence. 


Second Day—In Providence. Open- 
ing of Convention. 4:00 P.M., tour of 


_city—visit to Roger Williams Park, 


“Acres of Flowers,” ‘““‘Temple of Music.” 
Third Day—In Providence. Conven- 

tion. Side trips to Brown University, 

Rhode Island School of Design, and 


| many beautiful civic buildings, muse- 


ums, libraries and Historical Society 
Buildings. 

Fourth Day—In Providence. End 
of the Convention. Go to Rodsy Point 
for swimming. Rhode Island Shore 


‘dinner and dance. 


Fifth Day—Ocean trip to Block Is- 


land. 


Sixth Day—Buses to Narragansett 


| Pier and South County resorts. 


Seventh Day—Newport, R. I., to 
Fall River. Mass. 

Eighth Day—In charge of Massa- 
chusetts. Visit to quaint Old Cape 
Cod. 

Ninth Day—Plymouth Rock 
North Shore to Portsmouth, N. H. 

Tenth and Eleventh Days in State 
of Maine. 


Twelfth and Thirteenth Days in the 


and 


‘White Mountains of New Hampshire. 


Fourteenth and Fifteenth Days in 


the Green Mountains of Vermont— 
| President Coolidge’s boyhood home. 


Sixteenth Day arrive in Albany, 


‘New York, where connection can be 


Made for fast trains West, 
North and East. 


South, 
Independent trips 


(can commence from this point. 


be asked 
New England states 
in offering hospitality to the members 
of the National Editorial Association 


While co-operation will 


_during their visit to the eastern states, 
Rhode Island, which is the Southern 


Gateway to New England, will take 
the responsibility of assuring the 
hewspaper people of a real Yankee 
welcome. Historical sites will be vis- 
ited. Revolutionary War land marks 


& 
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will be seen, a real old-fashioned clam 
dinner served, cliff walls enjoyed, surf 
baths indulged in, and the homeland 
of the justly f:mous Rhode Island 
Reds, Rhode Isiand Greening Apples 
and Rhode Island Johnny Cakes will 


be visited, the products seen and 
tasted. 
Hugh Doak, editor of the Manches- 


ter Times, announces that already co- 
operation in an effort to take the 1928 
convention to Tennessee has been se- 
cured. from Memphis, Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga, and Manchester, among the 
cities, as well as from the Public Servy- 
ice Bureau of Tenuessee (an organiza- 
tion of the electric power companies 
operating in this state) and the: South- 
ern Cities, associated, a commercial or- 
ganization ‘of 35 towns in southern 
Tennessee, of which he is secretary, 
as well as several of the state’s lead- 
ing daily newspapers. When the state 
association meets in September at 
Nashville, he expects to have some 
more concrete plans for presentation 
to the newspaper men. 

The proposed itinerary includes the 
convention sessions in Memphis, with 
side trips arranged to the wonderful 
fishing waters around that city, a visit 
to the spot where DeSoto discovered 


the Father of Waters; a trip to the 
largest power development in the 
South, at Muscle Shoals; a visit to 


Nashville, where the convention will 
be entertained with a barbecue at the 
home of And’:ew Jackson, which is 
still preserved just as it was when he 
died there aliost a hundred years 
ago; an enter‘ainment by the Fisk 
a famous aggrega- 
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tion of colored musicians; entertain- 
ment by the Ward-Belmont School for 
girls, at Nashville, and possibly enter- 
tainment by the young ladies of Ten- 
nessee College at Murfreesboro; a visit 


to Chattanooga, with a view from 
Lookout Mountain, and a trip over 
the Chickamauga battlefield, where 


the artillery is arranged just as it was 
set up for that sanguinary conflict be- 
tween the armies of the north and the 
south, and several other trips to points 
of historic and scenic interest at Chat- 
tanooga; a ride through the ‘Amer- 
ican Ruhr’—up the Tennessee valley 
from Chattanooga to Knoxville, where 
other trips to points of unrivaled 
beauty will be arranged, possibly in- 
cluding the new Smoky Mountain na- 
tional park; a visit to Kingsport, 
where the largest and most complete 
printing plant in the country is lo- 
cated—they even own their own pulp 
and paper mills; the French Broad 
river, one of the most beautiful 
streams on the North American con- 
tinent, and at Nashville, those who 
are artistically inclined may visit the 
exact replica of the Greek Parthenon. 
The rayon plants at Elizabethton and 
Jacksonville will also be visited and 
will be of interest since Tennessee 
leads the country in the production of 
rayon silk. 


Ralph Pulitzer, editor of the New 
York World, has killed a lion and a 
rhinoceres since going to Africa, ac- 
cording to a cablegram received at 
New York from Marobi, British Hast 
Africa. 


HE fisherman rides the 
Traction because every 
minute saved toward get- 
ting the old bait in the 
water is worth a million 
dollars to his enjoyment. 

Traction trains are fre- 
quent and fast. They are 
convenient to his haunts 
without waste of time, and 
he proves himself a good 
business man by riding 
the Traction. 

All out-door folks like 
this mode of travel. 
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NEW SALINA JOURNAL 
PLANT IS CONSTRUCTED 
SIMILARLY TO FACTORY 


With its new 32-page Hoe press in 
operation, and a battery of seven lino- 
types devoted exclusively to the news- 
paper, the Salina (Kan.) Journal at 
last is permanently. located in the 
building which has been remodelled 
for it next door to the postoffice. New 
furniture has been installed through- 
out, all old equipment replaced, and 
today the plant ranks well with those 
in cities of 16,000 to 17,000 population. 

The. building is 50x100 and the 
newspaper occupies all the basement 
and first floor and a part of the sec- 
ond floor, in addition to a one story 
press room specially constructed and 
attached to the main building. Fac- 
tory construction has been used as 
much as possible, and hard wood floors 
installed in the offices as well as the 
mechanical room. 

The Journal is a consolidation of 
the Salina Evening Journal and the 
Salina Daily Union. The two papers 
were united about the first of the year 
by R. J. Laubengayer, a Salina busi- 
ness man who formerly was associated 
with the Booth newspapers, first at 
Ann Arbor and later at Detroit, Mich. 
As a result the Journal is now the 
only daily paper published in Salina, 
or in any of the 20 counties of the 
northwest quarter of Kansas. 

That consolidation is satisfactory to 
subscribers and advertisers is best 
proven by the facts that the subscrip- 
tion list has increased 50 per cent, 
while local advertising has increased 
about 25 per cent, and national adver- 
tising nearly 40 per cent. 

The Journal was established in 
1888, and for the greater part of the 
25 years prior to its sale, was edited 
by Joseph L. Bristow, former United 
States Senator from Kansas. For the 
past 15 years it has been managed 
by Roy F. Bailey, who continues as 
general manager, with Mr. Lauben- 
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gayer as publisher, Fred J. Ludes as 
managing editor, Earl C. Woodward 
as advertising manager, C. H. Harper 
in charge of national advertising and 
Miss Dorethea Smith as city editor. 
It has been a Republican newspaper 
since its establishment, and will con- 
tinue to support that party, although 
a column will be donated to the Dem- 
ocrats in which they will be permitted 
to present their policies and argu- 
ments as they see fit. 


STARK COUNTY PRESS 
BANQUETS ATTORNEYS 


If you want to break any news to 
a man while he is in a good humor, do 
it just after you have given him a 
banquet. That is a policy that is being 
used in business life today with groups 
as well as individuals, and the mem- 
bers of the Stark County (Ill.) Press 
Association tried it very successfully, 
recently. Editors from the cities of 
Wyoming, Bradford and Toulon met 
at the Midland Country Club, enter- 
taining the attorneys and their wives, 
also the county clerk and the circuit 
clerk and their wives. 

At this meeting the editors informed 
the attorneys that a new business 
policy had been adopted in that pay- 
ment for legal notices would be re- 
quired on delivery of certificates of 
publication. As chairman of the meet- 
ing, Editor James A. Nowlan, of the 
Stark County News, Toulon, intro- 
duced the subject and he was followed 
by Gerry Scott, editor of the Wyoming 
Post-Herald, in a presentation of the 
same matter.: The attorneys were 
then called on and all expressed them- 
selves favorably, even to the extent 
of adopting a resolution agreeing to 
cooperate with the newsrarers. 

Other counties where editors are 
waiting until estates are settled or 
being delayed in receiving payment 
from other causes, with an occasional 
failure to receive payment, might well 
follow the Stark County example, tak- 
ing the matter up with the attorneys 
in a similar friendly way. 


The Journal Building, Salina, Kansas 


DENNIS OF CHICAGO 
NEWS WILL ADDRESS 
ILLINOIS PRESS MEE? 


Charles H. Dennis, editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, will be one of the 
principal speakers, October 1, at the 
sixty-first annual meeting of the Illi: 
nois Press Association which will 
be held at Champaign-Urbana, Septe Mm 
ber 30-October 2. » Mr. Dennis’ topic 
will probably be “The Newspaper and — 
Crime”. Another speaker who has ac- 
ceptcd a place on the program is Byron — 
K. LeCrone, manager of the Effing- 
ham (Illinois) Daily Record, who wil 
tell something about the Daily Ree 
ord’s Permanent Demonstration Home, — 

The program is not yet complete, 
but a number of practical topics are 
being scheduled for discussion. 7 

Editors have been invited to enter 
their newspapers in the state contest 
which will be held at the University _ 
of Illinois in connection with the con-— 
vention. | 

Separate contests will be held for. 
weekly papers and for daily papers 
from large and small communities and - 
papers winning a place in the state 
contest will be entered in the National 
Community Newspaper contest which 
will be conducted at the same time, 
according to Professor Lawrence 
Murphy, director of the contest anc 
chairman of the committee on arrange-— 
ments for the state convention. i 

The state contest is an affair de> 
signed to appeal to a large group of 
papers and should have the support 
of all publications in the state, the 
committee points out. An exhibit of 
all entries is made during the conven-— 
tions each year and the editors sub 
mit papers as much for purposes of 
exhibition as to win a prize. By study- 
ing their papers in relation to the 
other publications exhibited they are 
able to discover many points in which 
they excel or are at fault. 5 

Papers should be sent to the Journal- 
ism Office, 109 University Hall, Ur 
bana. Judging of entries will begin 
on September 25. 


Home Owning Edition. 

A twenty page section was added to 
the July 8th edition of the Elgin (Ill) 
Courier-News, with the slogan, “Own | 
a Fox Valley home—furnish it in Eb 
gin.” There was an appropriate 1 ; 
of reading matter, together with an 
assortment of advertising matter that 
was not only profitable but also inter- 
esting. Essays written in a contest 
were scattered throughout the he 


the subject being, “The Part of the 
Fox River Valley I like Best in Which 
to Live.” A prize of $15.00 was given 
for the best essay, and honorable men- 
tion and $1.00 each to ten persons. All | 
essays for which awards were given 


were published. 


To Attract Tourists. 

On two inside pages of a recent is- 
sue, the Mount Jewett (Pa.) Hcho- 
printed matter especially intended to 
interest tourists in that city, includ- 
ing a description of the camping 
grounds and scenes at Mt. Jewett. Ads 
formed a border to the pages and at 
the top of the first page of the paper 
appeared this: ‘Addressee will confer 
a favor by displaying inside pages for 
interest of tourist public.” 9 


‘ 
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GOVERNOR RICHARDSON 
ADVOCATES COLORADO 
RIVER DAM PROJECT 


Governor Friend W. Richardson, of 
California, joined members of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association at San 
Diego on their way to Los Angeles for 
the annual convention in June and 
July. At San Diego, the governor, 
himself a newspaper publisher and 
president of the California Press As- 
sociation, first welcomed the editors 
to the state. He later welcomed them 

at the opening session at Los Angeles 
and on many later occasions made 
brief talks. The Governor accom- 
panied the editorial party during 
nearly all of the tour of the state. 
His address at San Diego is here 
given: 
- As Governor of California and as 
President of the California Press As- 
sociation, I welcome you to this golden 
state. In your two weeks visit in 
‘California you will receive a welcome 
which will be one round of cordiality 
and hospitality such as you have ex- 
'perienced today. The people of this 
state take second place to none in wel- 
coming strangers. 

You will find California has climates 
of every variety, various soil condi- 
‘tions, diversified scenery, and many 
products of the soil and mines. 

Do not judge California too hastily. 
See all parts of the state before ar- 
riving at a final conclusion. 


California has high mountains on 
‘whose tops the snow never melts, 
lakes of unrivaled charms, valleys 
'where the warm sunshine brings to 
fruits and vegetables full fruition, 
-seashores where the balmy breezes 
invigorate and please, foothills where 
nature yields mineral wealth and rich 
agricultural returns, deserts where 
various chemical and ore bodies are 
found and great forests of age-old 
trees whose size exceed the imagin- 
jation. This evening you are in the 
‘balmy climate of San Diego looking 
‘out upon the great peaceful ocean, ap- 
/propriately named the Pacific. Today 
you visited the Imperial Valley where 
the soil equals in fertility that of the 
far famed Valley of the Nile and 
‘where crops are grown profusely every 
‘month in the year. This great valley 
has been developed by the use of the 
‘water of the Colorado River. You 
crossed this great river at Yuma. 
‘Above Yuma is the Lagunda Dam 
from which water is diverted to the 
California side, part of the water used 
‘in this state and the balance conducted 
‘through a tunnel under the river to 
‘irrigate land in Arizona. 

The striking thing is that the waters 
of this great river have not been 
harnessed, the available power has not 
been developed and that dams for 
flood control and storage have not 
been erected. If the product of all 
of the oil wells of California was 
permitted to flow urdisturbed into the 
‘sea, the loss would not be greater than 
the loss of the precious fiuid of this 
mighty river as it pours into the gulf 
of California. 

There have been developed in this 
‘state many water projects. In Merced 
County the great Exchequer Dam was 
a completed last week. In Stanis- 
‘laus County the Don Pedro Dam has 
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furnished water and power to a rich 
section. At Huntington Lake in 
Fresno County great water and power 
development has taken place. A dam 
across the Carquinez Straits to hold 
ack the floods of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Rivers in order to utilize 
the water for farm, irrigation and 
domestic use in cities is being planned. 
The Pitt and Hel Rivers have been 
harnessed. Lake Almanor has devel- 
oped much power. Water storage is 
being planned in Amador County to 
supply the East Bay, section. The 
Bear Valley Reservoir has played an 
important part in developing San 
Bernardino County. The Hetch Hetchy 
project means much to San Francisco. 
The Owens River project has been of 
untold benefit to Los Angeles. Many 
other developments could be men- 
tioned. . 


But the greatest of all the water 
problems has not been solved. That 
is because the Colorado and its trib- 
utaries flow in seven states and these 
seven states have not reached an 
agreement. In 1922 a pact was entered 
into at a conference at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. Each of the seven states was 
represented and Secretary Herbert 
Hoover represented the United States 
Government. In 1923 the legislature 
of Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Wyoming, 
New Mexico and California ratified 
the pact. Arizona declined to ratify. 
In 1925 it was attempted to adopt a 
six state pact without Arizona, ac- 
cording to a plan proposed by Secre- 
tary Herbert Hoover. After the ses- 
sion I arranged for a conference be- 
tween a California legislative delega- 
tion and representatives of Arizona. 
This conference brought no agreement. 


During the past three years I have 
labored in every ‘way to help the 
Colorado River project and the state 
engineer worling under my direction 
has devoted niuch time to the subject. 
I have held f:equent conferences with 
him. I have conferred with Secretary 
Herbert Hoover and the representa- 
tives of other tates. 


California cinnot solve the problem 
alone. It is a national problem in 
which seven tates are directly inter- 
ested and th other states indirectly 
interested. Ii is also an international 
problem as exico uses water from 
the river for irrigation. The aid of 
the other staies is necessary and you 
as representatives of the journalism 
of the nation .will, I hope, look into 
this problem and help us in its solu- 
tion. The first great need is pro- 
tection for the Imperial and .Palo 
Verde Valleys from flood which is a 
real and serious menace. Next is the 
need for a iiam or dams for water 
storage and for canals on California 
soil so that .the more of Imperial 
County and the east end of Riverside 
County may be irrigated, and so the 
surplus waters may be conveyed to 
parts of San Bernardino, Los Angeles, 
San Diego and Orange Counties. Then 
there is need for the great amount of 
power which the harnessing of this 
mighty stream will produce. Califor- 
nia is a unit on this problem. North- 
ern as wel! as Southern California 
hopes for a prompt solution. The 
delegation from this state in Congress 
has been united in an effort to secure 
the necessary national legislation so 
that California and the other states 
can go forward with the great enter- 
prise. Secretary Hoover, a Califor- 
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nian, has assisted in every way, and 
Secretary Work has co-operated. ’ 

California welcomes you. Ag _the 
head of the state government I bid 
you thrice welcome. As president of 
the State Press Association I greet 
you most cordially. As a humble 
editor inured to the hardships, trials 
and tribulations of a county news- ° 
paper I greet you as companions and 
friends. 


ADVERTISING IN 
THE NEWSPAPERS 


Newspaper reading is a universal 
daily habit; newspaper advertising, 
therefore, reaches each day virtually 
all who buy. Newspaper advertising 
is the life-blood of local trade, because 
it touches all consumer sources in 
every community. It gives the na- 
tional advertiser the same opportunity 
for complete consumer appeal in any 
locality. Newspaper advertising cuts 
selling costs because it entails no 
waste in locality of circulation. Manu- 
facturers use it to cover markets 
where it is profitable to do business. 
Newspaper advertising insures you 
quick, thorough and economical dealer 
distribution and dealer good will, be- 
cause retailers are willing to sell the 
products advertised direct to their 
own customers. Newspaper advertis- 
ing enables the manufacturer to tell 
where their product may be bought. 
Newspaper advertising can be started 
or stopped over night, can be prepared 
between 2 days to meet sudden devel- 
opments and to obtain immediate 
results. Newspaper advertising en- 
ables the manufacturers to check ad- 
vertising results and costs in every 
market which they enter. Newspaper 


advertising costs less than any other 
(Pa.) Times. 


kind.—Chester 


This is an example of the possi- 
bilities of our Single Column News 
halftone. 85 line. 


PRICE $1.50 
Use them once a week at this price 
Write for our reasonable prices 


THE ENGRAVING SHOP 
Alton, Illinois 
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Doing Your Part. 

The easiest part of being a member 
of a press association is in passing 
resolutions. But when it comes to 
doing your part in putting the resolu- 
tion into practice, the member sees 
the proposition in a different light. 
It is typical of human nature to vote 
for anything that will give the voter 
specific benefit, but it is a different 
matter when it comes to his doing 
even his small share of the necessary 
work. 

The August 7 issue of the Bulletin 
issued by Associated Dailies of Florida 
contains this significant paragraph: 

“You members of A.D. F. met 
in Palm Beach on May 3 and pass- 
ed a resolution instructing that 
this office compile page costs, so 
that members might interchange 
such information each week. After 
much work, blanks were adopted 
and forwarded to all members, on 
July 23. Up to the present mo- 
ment no replies have been re- 
ceived. It is not clear to this of- 
fice how it can obey instructions 
under such circumstances.” 

This is a typical instance, but it is 
a condition that weakens the organ- 
ization of many press associations. 
The passing of resolutions means 
nothing until the membership backs 
the resolution with its entire co-opera- 
tion. 


Col. R. F. Boyce, United States Con- 
sul at Hamilton, Ontario, recently 
lodged protest with Mayor Treleaven 
against the use of the American flag 
in Hamilton for business and adver- 
tising purposes. He pointed out that 
local business concerns were using 
the United States flag to attract shop- 
pers from across the border. It was 
announced that the mayor would is- 
sue an appeal to merchants to refrain 
from using the flag for business 
purposes. 


United Typothetae of America will 
meet at Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
October 16-20. 


SAYS AMERICAN PRESS 
OVER-EMPHASIZES LURID 
STORIES; LAUDS MONITOR 


By O. Byron Copper. 

One is safe in assuming that the 
makers of the great newspapers of 
this land are not entirely unaware of 
the considerable amount of public 
criticism which is constantly being 
voiced against the press. 


An equally safe assumption is that 
the public is doubtless somewhat un- 
fair in its criticism of the press; no 
doubt the newspapers are blamed with 
many things for which they are not 
entirely responsible; nevertheless, the 
press is not above criticism in its 
policies, nor wholly undeserving of 
many of the unpleasant things that 
are being said against it. 


There can be little doubt that the 
newspapers, in the main, are en- 
deavoring to give the people, so near- 
ly as public demand can be interpret- 
ed, what the newspaper makers be- 
lieve the greatest number of the peo- 
ple want. 


In the light of this fact, then, to 
a great extent, either the editorial 
powers of interpretation are deplor- 
ably inefficient, or else the masses are 
sadly degenerate in their news de- 
sires. 


Even granting, however, that mod- 
ern newspaper makers have the pub- 
lic demand correctly interpreted, and 
are therefore giving the greatest num- 
ber of the people about what they 
want, there are, as fortunately there 
always have been, certain students of 
journalism who hold that it is no 
more morally or ethically proper for 
a newspaper to dish out poison -for 
men’s minds, just” because the men 
demand poison, than it is right for a 
pharmacist to dispense poisons indis- 
criminately for men’s stomachs. 


It is wholly without effect to argue 
that a newspaper cannot be success- 
fully conducted except upon the policy 
of pandering to the sensual and mor- 
bid impulses of mankind, for it is a 
well established fact today that, 
among the greatest newspapers of 
America, those which are most widely 
acknowledged greatest, and which are, 
incidentally, the most prosperous and 
influential, and therefore unquestion- 
ably the most successful from either 
the counting room or editorial view- 
points, are those American newspa- 
pers which cater least to these baser 
human tastes. 


Nor is the world without an almost 
perfect example of what a clean, 
moral newspaper should be. What- 
ever one’s religious opinions or affilia- 
tions, in all fairness one must concede 
that the Christian Science Monitor of 
Boston, as a newspaper, comes as near 
being the ideal of what a newspaper 
should be as anything we have or as 
anyone could wish. 


The columns of the Monitor are 
purged of practically everything that 
might be classified as demoralizing or 
sensational. Even the typography of 
the Monitor conforms to good taste 
and sanity. One finds within its 
chaste pages none of those _ bold, 
blatant, melodramatic headlines, or 
colored screechers with which alto- 
gether too many present-day Ameri- 


can newspapers are overrun, “like the 
symptoms of a malignant fever,’ as 
Irvin S. Cobb has remarked. , 

One of the criticisms against the 
modern press most commonly heard 
is that the newspapers are largely re- 
sponsible for the present wave of un- — 
rest and lawlessness from which the © 
country is suffering, because, it is — 
charged, the newspapers have instill- © 
ed and augmented these dire condi- — 
tions through the dubious sort of mat- 
ter with which they have filled their 
news colums. 

Editorially—that is in respect to the > 
sentiment generally disseminated — 
through the editorial pages of the 
newspapers—the American press is, 
as a rule, as yet pretty sane and 
steady, notwithstanding an occasional 
wild outburst; so the allegation that 
the press fosters and advances evils 
must relate entirely to the news de- — 
partments. ; 

It may be true that some of these 
very critics, who rail the loudest 
against the sensationalism of modern 
journalism, might be the first to com- — 
plain loudly that the papers were fail- 
ing in their office of covering the 
field of news, if all mention of the 
sensational and the immoral and mor- 
bid were omitted; but that would be © 
a comparatively wholesome criticism. 

The crying fault of the modern — 
press, it seems to this writer, is this: 
The modern daily is too prone to fea- — 
ture and elaborately display news 
which ought to be subdued, if not 
suppressed completely. 

A conspicuous example of this com- 
mon journalistic crime was seen some 
time ago in the way the ‘average 
American daily treated the news of 
the marriage of a certain American 
multi-millionaire and a certain Polish 
opera star. 


The incident of this wedding of the 
foolish old rejuvenated (?) American 
and his heartless Polish singer—both 
then only lately divorced, and the 
bride thrice divorced, expressly that 
the absurd match might be consum- — 
mated—is a story which should have 
been told, if told at all, without the 
embellishment of bold headlines and 
illustration, and in no more than two. 
brief paragraphs—unless, indeed, a 


‘third were permissible in which earn- 


estly to condemn a marriage that wags 
a veritable disgrace to both principals. 
And this is but one of many in-— 
stances in which the American press — 
is giving prominence to matters that 
are plainly demoralizing, whilst on 
the same date events which ought to 
be emphasized and displayed, because 
the story would be ennobling and up-— 
lifting, is relegated to some obscure 
corner of the back or.inner pages. 


It seems to this writer that, instead 
of emphasizing disgusting news about 
persons whose acts can excite only 
the wholesome contempt of every de- 
cent-minded reader, in a way to lead 
the innocent and ignorant to suspect 
that it is news of considerable mo- — 
ment and honor, the press could far 
more perfectly fulfill its eminent mis-— 
sion by treating such events with the 
disdain and contempt which their 
character naturally suggests and dem 
serves. 4 


Doubtless this is the goal toward 
which modern journalism is tending, ‘ 
and which some: glad day it shall at- 
tain. 


NSOLIDATION IS A 
~ CONSTRUCTIVE MOVE 
IN SMALL CITY: GRAY 


(This paper was read by Omar D. 
Gray of Sturgeon, Missouri, Editor 
and Owner of Omar D. Gray’s Stur- 
geon, Missouri Leader, at a meeting 
of the Mississippi Press Association 
at Jackson, Mississippi, June. 16-17.) 


UJ 


I motored 700 miles to this city 
with Dean Walter Williams, the 
founder of the first School of Journal- 
ism, President of the Press Congress 
of the World, and the best known 
newspaperman on earth, just to meet 
and be with the newspapermen and 
I feel thoroughly repaid for this jour- 
ney. Your president, Clayton Rand, 
has asked me to talk to you about the 
advantages of newspaper  consolida- 
tion. I make a speciality of killing 
newspapers. I work at this job and 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
[ am engaged in a worthwhile pro- 
fession. 


All red blooded Americans love to 
3ee evenly balanced newspaper scraps. 
We all love to read and follow two 
wide-awake newspapers printed in 
the same city where there is room 
anough for two good newspapers. But 
when two newspapers aim to exist in 
a city where there is only room for 
ye, then the battle for existence be- 
somes a farce and in the end neither 
osaper functions properly. 


Some two years ago an _ incident 
aappened in my life which has chang- 
sd my whole business policy. A friend 
n a neighboring city asked me to try 
o straighten out the newspaper situa- 
ion in his city. I bought his com- 
yetitor’s paper for him for $35,000 and 
hen I knew I was going to make a 
jpeciality of buying, selling and con- 
jolidating newspapers in this old 
yorld. In most cases it takes an out- 
ider to bring two newspapers in the 
‘ame city together. When newspaper 
ywners have to devote all their time 
0 making both ends meet financially, 
they do not have time to give real 
lervice to the city in which their pa- 
yer is published. A newspaper must 
jerve the community in which it is 
jublished or it is a failure as I see it. 
f newspaper owners cannot get enough 
‘ollars to pay their employees, buy 
‘ood equipment and leave a fair profit 
for themselves, then the newspaper 
/wners cannot serve the people well 
o their chosen field. When financial 
‘ifficulties arise in the publication: of 
newspaper, too many times do mal- 
ve, hatred, envy and jealousy enter. 


| As I view the situation, there are 
(90 many newspapers in many cities 
1 this country. But things are chang- 
1g. I can remember back some years 
then leading politicans would ad- 
ance a’small sum of money to start 

hewspaper for their own selfish 
nds. The equipment would be bought 
time and some editor would make 
de struggle. Newspaper costs have 
lounted so fast and newspaper own- 
ts have been educated to such a 
ifferent viewpoint that things have 
reatly changed in the newspaper 
ame. If newspapers are established 
Ow, they are started mostly to ad- 
ance the welfare of communities. 
he newspaper now which is run by 
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politicians is generally a financial 
failure and I am glad this is true. 


As a newspaper broker, I am now 
studying how to improve newspaper 
conditions in some forty-odd cities in 
this country and [I will be able to 
help straighten out newspaper prob- 
lems in some of these places. This is 
an age of newspiper consolidation. 
More newspapers have been consol- 
idated during the past 12 months than 
ever before in newspaper history. 


I repeat again, that there are too 
many newspapers, especially in the 
smaller cities and towns of the United 
States. There is no plausible excuse 
for the existence of many of them. 
Hach year the local business men are 
demanding consolidation where there 
is no excuse for the existence of two 
or more newspapers. Often, in the 
small town the competition between 
two newspapers forces both into bank- 
ruptcy because of the ruinous rates 
each must make to meet the competi- 
tion of the other. I know of two news- 
papers in a Missouri town of some 
1700 people and each of these papers 
is charging only 10c per inch for their 
advertising space. This charge will 
not pay for the composition of ads. 
Neither of these papers can hope to 
make any money. I think it is the 
Emporia (Kansas) Gazette, which 
says: “The only excuse for two pa- 
pers in many cities is to peddle hate 
in a town row. The second paper 
is a tax on the advertisers who pass 
it on to the patrons of their goods and 
all the people get out of it is higher 
prices and bac will. A  two-paper 
town is a two-g.n man multiplied by 
thousands.” 


When I go to many cities and tell 
the leading neyspaper owner that he 
should purchase the opposition paper 
he tells me he would be glad to do 
so but that he would have to pay more 
than the other plant was worth. This 
is generally true but you can afford 
to pay several ‘housand dollars to get 
a clear field aii get in asposition to 
be of real servi'e to the public whom 
you have decid °d to serve. 


Business me” and merchants—fully 
90 per cent «f them—welcome con- 
solidation. I a now working to con- 
solidate two Il'inois dailies. Hach pa- 
per is selling its space to local mer- 
chants for 20 cents per inch. The 
business men tvll me they would glad- 
ly pay 30. cenis per inch. This rate 
would make money for the man who 
owned the consolidated paper, where- 
as, neither paper is making any 
money now by selling its space for 
20 cents per inch. 

In every cit: in which I have made 
newspaper consolidations the new 
owners are m: king money. I advise 
them to esciew partisan politics, 
print the news and work for worth- 
while things .n the communities in 
which they are published. After a 
newspaper consolidation you need not 
fear the establishment’ of another 
newspaper if you will run the right 
kind of a newspaper but you must 
bury selfishness and print a real com- 
munity newspaper. 


Townspeople and subscribers gen- 
erally favor newspaper consolidation. 
Partisan politicians are always 
against it. 

Briefly, here are the advantages of 
newspaper consolidation: 

First: Competition is eliminated, a 
clear field is obtained and this should 
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induce the owner to print a newspa- 
per which will be complimented by 
the readers. Better prices can be ob- 
tained for advertising. You can pay 
your bills promptly and have a profit 
at the end of the year. You can work 
hand-in-hand with the men who are 
trying to build up your city and the 
section of the state in which you live. 
You can begin to serve humanity. 
You will feel better and you will be 
better. Get the field to yourself and 
be worthy of your responsibility. If 
you are uncommonly selfish, then I 
pray that you will never own a field 
to yourself. You will not succeed in 
a broad sense and you will not deserve 
the monopoly. 

Second: If you print the right kind 
of a newspaper, the local advertiser 
will use more of your space than for- 
merly because he knows there will be 
no duplication in the payment of his 
advertising bills. 


Third: You will get a better ad- 
vertising rate. 
Fourth: You will have a better cir- 


culation and a much better rate can 
be demanded and secured from for- 
eign advertisers. 

Thus, as I see it, a consolidated 
newspaper will thrive and _ prosper, 
will have more revenue, can buy bet- 
ter equipment, can extend the trade 
territory and make it possible to 
print a better newspaper for the sub- 
scriber for whom the paper is printed 
and without whom the newspaper 
could not exist. 


Working in my profession of kill- 
ing newspapers, I have many trying 
experiences. The greatest asset I 
need is unlimited patience. I have to 
listen to many stories and deal from 
many angles. I know that I am build- 
ing up rather than tearing down. My 
conscience never troubles me. I think 
I am serving in a broad sense. I am 
so pleased with my profession that 
it makes me love everybody. I love 
you people and I am glad to have had 
this opportunity of trying to say some- 
ting to you which I trust may in a 
small measure serve to your benefit. 


Increase of Newspaper Postage. 
To the Editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor: 


The National Administration seems 
possessed with the idea that the more 
it taxes the citizen, the more benef- 
icent the result to the country at 
large; and it invariably attributes the 
alleged necessity for an increase to 
the increased price of labor. 

The increase of newspaper postage 
is no less extortionate than the tariff 
increases, for while the postage on 
single copies of the Monitor has in- 
creased 400 per cent ($.04 for a six- 
teen-page issue, and $.06 for eighteen 
pages), the increase in the wages of 
the underpaid postal employee was ap- 
proximately only 14 per cent, and the 
result is a deficit in the Postal De- 
partment. 


Why? Because advertisers solicit- 
ing trade, and individuals mailing the 
paper, can ill afford to continue the 
practice. (May we call it grim irony, 
to be permitted under the postal reg- 
ulations to mail newspapers to. Can- 
ada at a less price than to one of 
our sister states! ) 


In my opinion, the Monitor should 
exercise its great influence in expos- 
ing the prevalent fallacy.—C. V. H., 
Cleveland, O. 
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CENSORSHIP OF ADS 
IN NEW YORK TIMES 
EXPLAINED BY WILEY 


(This article on “Censorship of 
Newspaper Advertising” was written 
specially for The United States Pub- 
lisher by Louis Wiley, business man- 
ager of the New York Times. ) 

Advertisements are news. They 
present the facts of business. New 
products and new goods are des- 
cribed. A decrease or increase of 
price is announced. This is of in- 
terest to different groups, each group 
composed of thousands of people. To 
truthfully present this news of busi- 
ness is as great a moral obligation as 
the publication of authentic and 
truthful news of daily happenings. 

There was a time when it was the 
rule for newspapers to print almost 
any advertisement offered for pub- 
lication. Few newspapers do so to- 
day. No newspaper has a right to 
print an advertisement which makes 
exaggerated statements or announce: 
ments intended to deceive those who 
are inexperienced, lacking in educa- 
tion or discernment, or from which 
persons may draw an erroneous in- 
ference. 

Principles of Advertisers 


In 1916 the Association of National 
Advertisers in a declaration of prin- 
ciples thus expressed its opposition 
to fraudulent advertising: 

“We are opposed to all advertis- 
ing that is fradulent or question- 
able, whether financial, medical or 
any other; all advertising that is in- 
decent, vulgar or suggestive either 
in theme or treatment; that is 
‘blind’ or ambiguous in wording and 
calculated to mislead; that makes 
false, unwarranted or exaggerated 
claims; that makes uncalled for re- 
flections on competitors or competi- 
tive goods; that makes misleading 
free offers; all advertisjng to lay- 
men of products containing habit- 
forming drugs or dangerous drugs; 
all advertising that makes remedial 
relief or curative claims, either 
directly or by inference, that are 
not justified by the facts or common 
experience; and any other advertis- 
ing that may cause money loss to 
the reader or injury to health or 
morals or loss of confidence in rep- 
utable advertising and honorable 
business.” 

These are high standards and they 
are followed by most advertisers. 
There are different interpretations of 
the principles, some that are too lib- 
eral, but year by year advertisers seek 
to come nearer the true spirit of this 
excellent statement of truth and hon- 
esty in advertising. 

Standards of the New York Times 


The New York Times inaugurated 
many years ago standards in the cen- 
sorship of advertising. It has always 
exercised greater care in maintaining 
its standards than any other newspa- 
per. The New York Times advertis- 
ing censorship is directed by a Cen- 
sorship Committee composed of six 
executives of the Business and Adver- 
tising Departments. The New York 
Times Advertising Index Expurga- 
torius, formulated many years ago, 
contains the fundamentals which 


‘make false, 
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guide the Censorship Committee in 
determining the acceptability of any 
advertisement. 


It follows: 

The New York Times 
Advertising Index Expurgatorius 
1. Fradulent or doubtful adver- 

tisements. 

2. Offers of something of value 
for nothing; advertisements that 
unwarranted or exag- 
gerated claims. 

3. Advertisements that are am- 


LOUIS WILEY 
Business Manager 
New York Times 


biguous in wording and which may 
mislead. 

4. Attacks of a personal char- 
acter; advertisements that make un- 
called for reflections on competitors 
or competitive goods. 

5. Advertisements holding out 
the prospect of large guaranteed 
dividends or excessive profits. 

6. Bucket shops and offerings of 
financial prospects. 

7. Advertisements that are in- 
decent, vulgar, suggestive, repulsive 
or offensive, either in theme or 
treatment. 

8. Matrimonial 
telling, massage. 

9. Objectionable medical adver- 
tising and offers of free medical 
treatment; advertising that makes 
remedial, relief or curative ,claims, 
either directly or by inference, not 
justified by the facts or common 
experience. 

10. Advertising of products con- 
taining habit-forming or dangerous 
drugs. 

11. Want advertisements which 
request money for samples or ar- 
ticles. 

12. Any other advertising that 
may cause money loss to the reader, 
or injury in health or morals, or 
loss of confidence in reputable ad- 
vertising and honorable business, or 
which is regarded by the Times as 
unworthy. 

Every advertisement offered to 
the New York Times is subject to 
its censorship and must conform to 
the New York Times standards and 
its ideals of a newspaper’s obliga- 
tions to the public. 

The New York Times welcomes in- 
formation from its readers in aid 


offers; fortune 


of its efforts to keep its advertising 
columns absolutely clean. % 

Reward of $100 is offered by the 
New York Times for information 
leading to the arrest and conviction 
of anyone who may have obtained 
money under false pretenses through 
the medium of a misleading o1 
fraudulent advertisement published 
in the Times. ? 
Censorship Committee’s Procedure 


Executives of the Advertising De 
partment of the New York Times 
familiar with these censorship rules 
are empowered to decline or revise 
advertisements which do not confea 
If the decision of any executive | 
protested by, an advertiser or agency 
the question of acceptability is subject 
to review by the Censorship Commit 
tee, which holds weekly meetings, anc 
the decision of the committee is final 


To save time in intervals betwee 
meetings, advertisements questionec 
or criticised are sent to members 0 
the committee attached to a voting 
form. Each member of the committe 
gives consideration to the advertise 
ment and votes “yes” or “no” afte 
his name on the form. A majority 
of votes determines the acceptability 
of the advertisement. The committe 
by the voting form, or at its meeting: 
frequently determines that the prod 
uct or service advertised is accept 
able, but that the text of the an 
nouncement is exaggerated or mis 
leading, and requests revision, witl 
which request the advertiser 0 
agency almost invariably complies. 


Advertisers whose announcement 
have been declined have the privileg 
of meeting the Censorship Committe 
and presenting their reasons for th 
acceptance of their advertisements b 
the Times. All statements are give! 
prompt consideration by the commil 
tee and sometimes previous decision 
are reversed upon hearing the state 
ments of advertisers. The reason 
for the declination are made clear a 
these meetings, and a better unde! 
standing is arrived at in the discus 
sion. ; 

Financial Advertising 


The New York Times is particulal 
ly careful in the acceptance of finar 
cial advertisements, and declines ar 
nouncements of brokers who have ne 
been in business a sufficient time t 
become established, and all offering 
of securities of companies which ar 
not going concerns. The facilities ¢ 
the Times Censorship Committee i 
obtaining confidential information WJ 
on financial advertising are unusuall 
good, and mistakes are rarely made. 


The New York Times Censorshi 
Committee has repeatedly decline 
even after hearing many statement 
from advertisers, their agents an 
their attorneys, announcements ¢ 
brokers accepted by other newspé 
pers. - 

The failure, a few years ago wit 
losses of millions, of large brokerag 
firms, advertisements of which th 
Times persistently declined, confirme 
the committee in its judgment. Thi 
committee is regarded as the suprem 
court of honest advertising in Ne 
York. Other newspapers are in th 
habit of asking prospective finaneié 
advertisers if their announcements al 
accepted by the New York Times, é 
if the answer is “no”, the reply 


' 


“When the Times takes your adver- 
tising, we will.” 


Classified Advertisements 

Classified advertisements offered to 
_the New York Times are subjected to 
' careful scrutiny and are subject to a 
code of rules adopted after years of 
experience. The text of classified ad- 
vertisements must be related to the 
heading under which they are pub- 
lished. A business opportunity an- 
nouncement cannot be published in 
the Help Wanted columns, because 
this would be annoying to the reader. 
| A person looking through the Help 
Wanted columns seeks a position and 
not an opportunity to invest money. 
Such a reader should not be imposed 
-upon and his time wasted by being 
-compelled to read an advertisement 
in which he is not interested. 


the nature of the employment. This 
is for satisfactory arrangement of the 
-announcement and also that an ap- 
plicant may know the nature of the 
position for which he or she is apply- 
ing. All Help Wanted advertisements 
for salesmen must state the basis of 
compensation, that is, whether a 
salary or commission is to be paid. 
This is required so that an applicant 
may know that he is applying for a 
-Yremunerative position and not find 
‘after an interview with the advertiser 
that it is a proposition other than 
that which it appeared to be. 

All Help Wanted advertisements 
placed by employment agencies must 
‘appear under that special heading so 
that an applicant may know that he 
‘or she is answering an agency adver- 
tisement. If these announcements 
‘were to be placed under the regular 
Help Wanted heading, perscns beliey- 
ing they were applying for a position 
‘would be disappointed to find them- 
Selves at an agency, where they would 
‘be offered the prospect of a position 
jin return for a registration fee. 
_ In the Business Opportunities col- 
umns of newspapers there are many 
opportunities for frauds and swind- 
lers unless a strict censorship is kept 
/On advertisements offered for pub- 
lication under this heading. The 
‘New York Times requires the adver- 
itiser in the Business Opportunities 
‘columns to fill out a special form, ex- 
plaining his proposition and giving 
three business references. This is 
‘Submitted to the censor who ‘often 
interviews the advertiser before de- 
‘cision. Want advertisements request- 
ing money for samples or articles are 
rejected as objectionable, because as 
,a rule they prove to be attempts to 
‘obtain money by false pretenses. 
_Notwithstanding the efforts of the 
|New York Times to exclude advertise- 
-Ments misleading or otherwise objec- 
_tionable, occasionally an advertiser 

are not ac- 


“Whose announcements 
“cepted succeeds through subterfuge or 

deception in obtaining publication. A 
‘Man who has victimized many per- 
Sons through means of advertisements 
‘in newspapers, recently was sentenced 
to 15 years imprisonment for fraud. 
“His specialty was Business Opportun- 
‘ities advertisements. 

For several years the Times had 
‘Made every effort to exclude his an- 
‘Mouncements. Once in a while, how- 
‘ever, through other persons and us- 
ing a new address his advertisement 


i 


How Applied to Want Advertisements 
_ Advertisements to be published in 
_the Help Wanted columns must state 
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escaped the censorship. It was 
through one of these advertisements 
that he perpetrated a fraud with the 
result that his career ag a swindler 
has been terminated. The New York 
Times paid to a victim of this swind- 
ler whose initiative and courage re- 
sulted in his conviction, the standing 
reward of $100 mentioned in the Ad- 
vertising Index Expurgatorius. 
General Rules 

There are other rules which the 
New York Times applies to all ad- 
vertising matter offered for publica- 
tion. These rules are: An advertiser 
must be of business integrity; the 
thing advertised must have merit; 
advertisements must be truthful and 
conservative. 
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Not all advertising matter that 
meets the requirements of these rules 
and of its Index Expurgatorius is in- 
serted in the New York Times when 
offered for publication. For after the 
rules of the Times are successfully 
met, there is a greater rule that the 
advertisements must be such as the 
New York Times would willingly lay 
before its readers because of its good 
faith and because the advertisements 
are in harmony with the tone and 
character of the New York Times. 
There are advertisements question- 
able in text, tone or style which can- 
not be specifically objected to under 
the Index Expurgatorius, which are 
declined under the general rule just 
quoted. 


A brand newHOTEL SHERMAN 


of the United States 


Welcomes the Press 


CHICAGO’S MOST CENTRAL HOTEL 
The New HOTEL SHERMAN, 


in addition to its already famous 


features—-the internationally known COLLEGE INN, the BAL 
TABARIN, and the CELTIC GRILL, offers a large number of 


innovations for the comfort and entertainment of its guests. 


The 


OLD TOWN COFFEE ROOM, a GRAND BALL ROOM seating 


2,000, a huge EXPOSITION HALL and scores of others. 


Seventeen 


high speed elevators, new entrances, a special floor for women, etc. 
1,700 ROOMS, EACH WITH’ BATH, 75% AT MOST MODERATE 


RATES. NO WAITING FOR ROOM ASSIGNMENTS 


Today the Largest Hotel in the World Outside New York 


New Hoiel Sherman 


JOSEPH BYFINLD, President 
FRANK W. BEHRING, Vice-President and Managing Director 


Randolph—Clark —Lake — 


LaSalle Streets, Chicago 
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TYPE FACE SELECTION 
ADDS MUCH TO PAPER’S 
VALUE IN ADVERTISING 


(This article on “Importance of Ty- 
pography in Advertising” by Henry 


Lewis Bullen is reprinted, by permis- 
sion, from the Scholastic Editor. ) 


Some wit, with some wisdom in his 
remark, said that printing was the 
art of spoiling a perfectly good sheet 
of paper. I think he was a paper mer- 
chant, but for too many printers that 
is the whole of the art so far as they 
have learned it. 


In beginning the study of typograph- 
ic display you must know that a type 
composition is of two colors—two el- 
ements. There is usually the black 
of the types and the white of the pa- 
per. Of these the underlying color— 
the unprinted white—is the more im- 
portant. The fact is that the type 
designer’s art is not so much the draw- 
ing of black lines and curves as it is 
to define white area with his lines and 
curves. He is dealing with two colors, 
and so is the compositor who sets 
your ads. Take an advertisement in 
black and white: Suppose a compos- 
itor were to put all these lines in one 
mass, with perhaps a lead or two be- 
tween them. We would have in that 
black mass all the black elements of 
this advertisement, and they would 
be very difficult to read, of course. 
They would have no style. But if the 
compositor opens them out by more 
leads between the lines they become 
more readible. That is because they 
have had light put behind them, bring- 
ing out the contours of the letters. 
But still something lacking. Some- 
thing is unpleasing. The reason is 
that the white or underlying color is 
not proportionately and judiciously 
distributed behind the type lines. The 
compositor proceeds to distribute his 
white color in his composition. This 
is his whole opportunity to show his 
skill. The type founder has defined 
the color within and around each let- 
ter. It is up to the compositor to 
manipulate the white color between 
the words and the lines. Unless he 
knows how to do that he will never 
excel in his art. The reason good com- 
positors are scarce is that few type- 
setters realize the importance of the 
white color in their work. Most of 
them think the white is a necessary 
evil. Let me repeat that the white 
color is the more important, when it 
is used with skill to emphasize the 
black lines. 


So much for the distribution of 
white between the lines. But we are 
not yet done with the virtues of the 
underlying color, which of course, will 
vary with the color of the paper. What 
feature in a book is most important in 
estbalishing the artistic value of the 
book? The margins, of course. You 
may use the best of types, illustra- 
tions, paper and inks in a book, but 
these will not save the book from 
perdition as a piece of typographic 
art if the margins are not correctly 
proportioned around two _ opposite 
pages. On the other hand a book in 
which the white or underlying color 
is correctly used around the pages 
though it be printed on inferior paper, 
with inferior types, poor illustrations, 
will have an impressive and dignified 


appearance in spite of so many defects. 
This is the reason that many books 
badly printed in the first two cen- 
turies of printing, continue to be ad- 
mired. There is no detail of printing 
whether of books, broadsides, book- 
lets, catalogues or advertisements, SO 
important as the proper distribution 
of the white or underlying color 
around and within the type matter. A 
comprehension of this is the beginning 
of wisdom in typographic display, yet 
in this matter a majority of our print- 
ers, proprietors and emp!oyees alike 
are most ignorant, particularly about 
margins. 

Let me say something about news- 
paper advertising. 

There are two classes of newspaper 
ads. One class many persons want to 
read and do read daily, some buying 
papers solely for the privilege. The 
other class of ads very few persons 
want to read; they must be persuaded 
or inveigled into reading most of the 
general advertising in newspapers. AS 
these folks turn over the leaves in 
search of the news we must attract 
and hold their attention some way or 
other. 


Many persons every day are eager 
to read Want Ads. Every day such 
persons buy papers for the Want Ads. 
The typography of Want Ads is per- 
fect for the purpose. 

Many persons are eager to read 
amusements ads. They want to find 
a good show. Theatre advertising in 
general in American newspapers is 
typographically awful and awfully 
foolish. I recommend as a good exer- 
cise in typographic display a study 
toward the improvement of the type 
styles of theatre ads in our principal 
cities. Keep in mind that display can 
be overdone as in these theatricals— 
that it’s possible not to see the woods 
because the trees are in the way. 

Women want to read the ads of the 
big stores. Those ads help circulation. 
In general the advertising managers 
of the big stores are doing good work. 
The better the class of the big store 
the better its advertising. Good goods 
require to be sold by refined sales 
people and by refined advertising. 
Those whose bad fortune it is to ad- 
vertise shoddy merchandise seem to 
think they must yell loudly and use 
the blackest types and the crudest 
cuts. They ask for the trade of vul- 
garians, but the judicious buyers cross 
to the other side of the street. Every 
day I see ads which do not need to be 
read. I run away from them, as I 
would from a bad smell. 


Publishers should be induced to 
adopt rules and standards to compel 
sane display. A man who is per- 
mitted to besmirch a quarter page ad 
with loud and vulgar type faces is 
driving the better class of readers 
away from that page to the injury of 
every other advertiser on the page. 


A few newspaper publishers are en- 
forcing rules which compel moderation 
in the use of display types. I think 
they are doing this mainly in behalf 
of their readers, who object to han- 
dling a paper carrying smears of un- 
necessary ink. Publishers of theatre 
programmes had to consider cleaner 
typography when the ladies complain- 
ed of having their gloves soiled by 
heavily inked lines. Too many news- 
papers require to have censors of their 
typography. 
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When display is made offensive t 
intelligent buyers in big store ads, 
there is no excuse whatever, because 
the man who plans big store advertis- 
ing is in an enviable position. He 
has his public waiting for his news. 
He is not worried by its chance of 
advertising to empty chairs. He 
has topics galore. He can main- 
tain day by day a typographic style of 
his own, which in time identifies his 
work and is in itself a boost for his 
firm. : 
But consider the planner of general 
advertising—here a piano, there a 
small store, here a refrigerator and 
there an electric fan—according as 
clients come and go. Here such a 
planner must do more than produce 
good ads—he must do something to 
get folks to read them. He must per- 
suade readers with types and pictures. 
He must take a chance on position. 
The less money he has to spend the 
harder he must study. He’s on a page 
with a score or more of advertisers 
each trying to attract attention. This 
is the man who needs to study typo- 
graphic display even more than the 
big store advertisers. 

Such a man’s first study should be 
the relation his ad may have to others 
on the same page. The ad that looks 
fine in the proof may be smothered 
by its competitors.on the same page. 
Let him study the display methods of| 
those who compete with him for at- 
tention, and endeavor by judicious 
display to have his ad stand apart 
from the crowd. His aim should be 
to get his ad seen first by the readers 
who scan the page and immediately, 
before any close reading has_ been 
done, secure attention. © This happy 
result can be gained only by effective 
display. This art can be acquired by 
close study. Perhaps a few general 
ideas may help some one here. 

The planner of advertising who has. 
a big appropriation has the easiest 
job. He can take big space and crowd 
Tom, Dick, and Harry off the page) 
That’s easy. More often than nde | 
when I see a full page or half-page 
display I wonder at the extravagance 
Most of those big ads could be mad¢ 
equally effective in half the space 
with a little more use of brains. The 
real hard job is to get the greates 
results from a reasonable expenditure 

The advertiser needs to put his ac 
on a pedestal or in the foreground 0) 
the page so that it will be seen firs’ 
and hold the attention of the perso 
who sees it. 

Advertisers are running to hea ! 
types. The type face that outsells al 
other type faces is Cheltenham Bold—| 
not our beautiful Cloister Old Style 
or our fascinating Garamond, or ou 
classic Caslon Old Style, or our crys 
tal clear Bodonis—no; Cheltenham 
Bold. The average advertising mal 
is yelling for business louder an 
louder. Cheltenham Bold is a fin 
letter—but it is noisy. Advertiser 
who have the barker’s idea of gettin’ 
customers think that noise is th 
thing. So it may be for certain kind) 
of prospective buyers. Now, if it wer 
my job to prepare and place an ac 
vertisement on a page principally ov 
cupied by noisy types, I would w 
the noisy types to put my ad on 
pedestal. I would set my ad in wel 
behaved, pleasant-voiced types, suc 
as Cloister, Bodoni Book, Garamon| 
or Caslon Old Style, and put aroun 

ra 


‘ 


the type lines and the cuts, if any, 
a stunningly attractive horder of plain 
white color, as wide as I could afford, 
and by doing that all the noisy types 
in the other ads on the page would 
be helping me— the louder they yell- 
ed, the better I would be pleased. 
Each of them would be spoiling the 
game of the others. My quiet types 
would be different. The noisy ads 
surrounding it would form what 
might be compared to the walls 
of a tunnel, bold but dark, at the 
end of which my quiet ad with 
its striking plain unadorned white 
border would shine out as clear and 
seductive as a picture on a screen 
in a darkened room. That’s my idea 
—hbe nice, moderate, don’t crowd any- 
body and don’t let anybody crowd you. 
Such an ad will do all the business 
that is in sight and create more. 

Of course, business is business. If 
the general run of advertisers adopted 
the nice kind of style I have been 
- praising and each page in the news- 
paper became a thing of art and joy 
and impressive white border, I would 
again be different. I would lift the 
soft pedal just enough and use an 
ornate border so that my ad would 
appear among the perfectly well-be- 
haved ads like a light upon a hill that 
‘cannot be hid. It isn’t a matter of 
principle. It’s the necessity of being 
| distinctive. I don’t think anyone 
“using nice plain borders of unprinted 
white and moderate, gentlemanly dis- 
play will ever have to give them up. 
‘Always the tendency is to be raucous, 
to out-yell others. I am against over 
elaboration in ad typography in news- 
papers or anywhere else. 


‘RARE BIBLE 435 YEARS 
- OLD BOUGHT BY PRINTER 


| William C. Hollands, head of the 
‘printing and binding department of 
the University of Michigan, has dis- 
covered and purchased a Johann Fro- 
‘ben edition of the Bible from Thomas 
Thorp, bookseller of Guilford, Eng., 
‘which, according to the register of in- 
eanobula in the University of Mich- 
‘izan library, is the eighth copy of its 
kind in the United States and the 
{third to be obtained by an individual. 


The book is a Latin edition printed 
June 27, 1491, in the shop of Johann 
‘Froben, at Basel, just 435 years azo 
and is valued at about $150. It is 
being rebound by Mr. Hollands in the 
University of Michigan bindery de- 
‘partment. Five copies are in libraries 
of this country, one in the General 
Theological Seminary of New York 
‘City, one in the New York Public 
\Library, one in the Philadelphia Free 
‘Library, Weidner branch, and one in 
‘the Dominican House of Studies, 
Washington. ; 


The initials of each book in the 
‘edition are all hand work, and the 
‘first letter of Genesis and of the 
Prologus is done in three colors. The 
‘other initials are all in one color. The 
‘book is an octavo and has a two and 
‘one half-page prologus, or introduc- 
tion, and at the end of each chapter 
‘is the statement in Latin, “This is the 
‘end, and here begins the next chap- 
ter.” One of the notable differences 
‘of the edition from the usual Bible is 
‘that instead of being divided into 
‘First and Second Kings and First 
‘and Second Samuel, it has four chap- 
rs of Kings. 


CITY EDITOF RISKS HIS 
LIFE TO GET PICTURES 
OF FIRE iN BLUE RIDGE 


J. G. Hager, city editor of the Daily 
Mail, Hagerstown, Md., and _ cor- 
respondent in Western Maryland for 
the Baltimore Sun, recently narrowly 
escaped being burned to death when 
he was taking pictures of a fire that 


Hager and Jacques taking a hand just 
before the fire took the 
smiles off. 


burned over Catoctin Mountain in the 
Blue Ridge. ‘ 


Droughts, common in Maryland in 
the early spring months always mean 
a menace of forest fires in the ranges 
of mountains which skirt the broad 
Cumberland Valley and last spring 
was no exception, for some of the 
most disastrois fires in the history of 
the Blue R:dge Mountains burned 
over thousancs of acres of virgin tim- 
berland. Ca -octin Mountain, where 
the great waiersheds are located which 
furnish the city of Frederick, Md., 
with its waiter supply, was almost 
completely burned over. 


One morning J. G. Hager, observed 
a particularly great fire on the Catoctin 
range. The great volumes of smoke 
which rolled into the Valley almost 
obliterated the sun’s rays. Starting 
out to get scme close-up views of the 
fire, Hager and Arthur Jacques, whose 
father, Lancelot Jacques, Sr., owns 
10,000 acres of land on Catoctin Moun- 
tain, drove back into the mountains, 
taking a little used mountain road 
which brought them within fifty feet 
of the firelincs. A group of mountain 
residents warned them to turn their 
car about and park it in a clearing, 
which they did. 


Hager then returned with his cam- 
era, entered the mountains and got a 
number of views of the fighters in 
action. 

Earlier in the day Stanley Hauver, 
who owns much of the land on the 
mountain, and several companions 
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were trapped when a high wind drove 
the flames toward them and they nar- 
rowly escaped burning to death, final- 
y escaping by racing ahead of the 
wall of flames for half a mile to a 
clearing. 

It was while Hager was taking his 
last set of pictures, that a freak wind, 
common in the lowlands and known 
in that section as a whirlwind, struck 
the side of the mountain in the midst 
of the burning timber. The whirl- 
wind, resembling a_ small cyclone, 
caught the flames and before the fire 
fighters and newspaperman realized 
what had happened, the fire, sucked 
up by the whirlwind, was upon them. 
Hager snapped a picture of the wall 
of fire and then headed for the road 
nearby. Just as the fire fighters and 
he reached the road, an automobile, 
its top afire, bearing a man and his 
wife and their two children, roared 
out of the fire and down the road. The 
fire fighters, Hager and Jacques, who 
Narrowly escaped bcing run down by 
the machine, were racing just ahead 
of the fire and reached a small moun- 
tain stream, where they lay in the 
water until the fire passed over. One 
of the rolls of films was brought out 
by Hager, another roll being destroyed 
when things fot too hot for it. That 
fire, which got beyond control of the 
hundreds of fighters stationed at va- 
Po ae in the mountains, burned 
or an entire i 
iments week, when it burned 
See of dee Ha commenting on the 

“perience to i 
SKE he United States Pub- 

“The experience was a bit unusual 
but I would much prefer having it 
every day than some I have had dur- 
Ing my 12 years in newspaper work 
Several experiences with these moun- 
tain feudists down here, who have 
taken offense at some publicity given 
their escapades and who drop in with 
a six-shooter in their pocket to see 
the man who ‘wrote this article,’ make 
the experience on Catoctin Mountain 
seem tame.” 


Investing in the future is the com- 
mon rule of business. Nearly all ad- 
vertising is directed more to future 
than to immediate returns. The pub- 
licity' advertiser, the one who adver- 
tises persistently, expecting no im- 
mediate results other than publicity 
for his goods or his line of business, 
is investing almost entirely in the 
future. He may notice some imme- 
diate returns, but they will seldom be 
in proportion to his expenditures. 

ee EE 

If every man who felt that the 
world was not treating him right 
would get mad and do something about 
it, instead of allowing himself to get 
discouraged, something at least would 
be accomplished. A discouraged man 
accomplishes nothing; and that is 
even worse than failing or making 
mistakes. 


“The newspaper business is not a 
romance. It is just a plain, worka-day, 
business world, warped a little, per- 
haps, with none too firm foundations, 
hungry for young life, but filled with 
uneven, precious streaks of fine gold, 
that remains after the dross has been 
washed - away.”—Philip Kinsley, Chi- 
cago Tribune Staff. 
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MARGINS, CAPS, LAYOUT, 
PLACING CUTS ARE ALL 


IMPORTANT FOR RESULTS . 


(This article on ‘Selling the Print- 
ed Story” by Ernest C. Riedel, art and 
promotion directer, Robert L. Still- 
son Company, New York, is reprinted, 
by permission, from Printed Sales- 
manship (formerly the Printing Art), 
Cambridge, Mass., copyright 1926.) 

If it might be possible to view cross- 
sections of the minds of those plan- 
ning the same piece of printed selling, 
they would be as dissimilar as the 
printers’ estimates that are figuring 
on the same ‘‘printed matter.” They 
are supposed to have their readers’ 
interest uppermost in their minds. 
They are the buyers whose ideas are 
always acknowledged by the printer. 
Why, certainly, the buyers know more 
than anyone else what will hold their 
readers’ interest! 

The printer is inveigled into the fog 
of the buyer’s problems. He ‘‘works 
with him’; he is careful not to rub 
the hair the wrong way; he tries to 


keep the buyer purring. Now the 
job is off the press—and everybody 
is happy—maybe. 

At last, after many such expe- 


riences, we kick off our traces and, in 
groping for the progressive direction 
to follow, we ask ourselves what it 
is all about. These editors and plan- 
ners of printed publicity are all highly 
intelligent, well-trained, wide-awake 
men who recognize the science of hav- 
ing their efforts look interesting, in 
order to capture a broader audience. 

They all have the same formula, 
haven’t they? Well, hardly. And here 
is how we prove it—specifically—and 
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BARRIERS SWEPT AWAY 


BY WILLIAM DANA 


SXeb Ss KIFTY years ago Philadelphia 
3 considefed that a great step 
forward had been taken with 
the removal of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad station from the 

Peo HR west bank of the Schuylkill 
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What to Eat in June 


Seasonable berry recipes and twelve good menus 
By CORA FARMER PERKINS 


In Cuarace or MISS FARMER’S SCHOOL OF COOKERY 


NOTE: These menus are planned to meet the needs of the average family and 


are merely suggestions. 


The recipes for starred dishes will be found below. 


remove stems and stones and fill 
cavities thus made with filberts. 
Arrange in nests of lettuce leaves and 
garnish each nest with three selected 
cherries, from which neither stems nor 
stones have been removed. Accompany 


(Crenere SALAD: Wipe cherries, 


Too Many Different Styles of Type. 
Causing a Jagged Contour. 


stiff, and add gradually, while beating con- 
stantly, 
sugar and one-fourth teaspoonful vanilla. 


OOSEBERRY TARTS: Pick over, 
wash, and drain three cupfuls of 
gooseberries. Add two cupfuls of sugar 


Too Many Different Lenghts of Lines, 
Such Distasteful Arrangements 


Tend to Check Reader Interest. 


the demonstration applies to any line 
of business, any kind of advertising. 


A demonstration applied to a direct- 
mail piece is difficult to find, for the 
reason that the advertiser lays out 
his material once—and_ generally 
prints it but once. Surely no adver- 
tiser ever treated the same text in 
twenty-six different ways. However, 
a demonstration of how the minds of 
various planners of printed material 
work is afforded by the twenty-six 


magazines of the Bell System. 

The telephone business has prac- 
tically the same class of workers 
Yet, in consider- 


throughout the land. 


railroad company The great train shed, 
recently destroyed by fire, was built, at the 
time forming what was said to be the widest 
arch span in the world. 

In the half century which has elapsed since 
these improvements were made, facts and 


ing the whetting of readers’ appetites 
by the style of approach, every editor 
had a different opinion of how it 
should be done. Of the twenty-six 
magazines issued by as many different 
telephone companies in the United 
States, no two employed similar meth- 
ods of attracting the reader when all 
of them printed the same text. Each 
took a different angle, a different aim 
(see next page). 
applies to the advertising of any busi- 
ness. 
ideas of how to capture reader-interest 
is a healthy condition. We hear ‘‘con- 
trast,” “variety” mentioned. Now the 
vital question is—which 
comes closest to being one 
hundred per cent correct? 


ries.” So we gasp and 
“blunder on,’ hoping for 
the millennium. 


You give the 


The same condition — 


River to the heart of the city at Broad and 
Market Streets. Today, Philadelphia realizes 
that Broad Street station, once pictured as 
che greatest railroad terminal anywhere in the 
world, is, with the network of tracks which 
enter it, a barrier to progress, and is contrib- 
uting twelve of the fifty millions of dollars 
to be expended in relocating the railroad 


Hawthorne Men Design a Special Blue Print 
Folding Machine 


figures upon what the great undertaking cost 
have passed out of existence With the great 
changes in construction costs they would 
mean little anyway, but it is interesting to 
know that simply to tear down will cost 
between two and three million dollars, and 
even this does not contemplate the removal 
of the present railroad station building. 


A. A. McCormack and H. E. Prine Convinced Skeptical Manufacturers That 
“It Could Be Done” 


By FERDINAND OUDIN 


A. McCORMACK and H. E. Prine, members of 

e the Equipment’ Methods Division at Haw- 
thorne conceived the idea of building a blue print 
folding machine, and finally convinced the Stolp-Gore 
Company, Folding Machine specialists, that it was 
possible and practical. It took foresight and, courage 
to design a machine-that would select prints of dif- 
ferent sizes, count, fold, and stack them automatically 
without the attention of human hands. except to feed 


a 1314” width. After this first fold, the small size, 
which is 16” long, is folded once, the 32” size folded 
twice, and the 48”-size folded three times, bringing 
all the sizes to a 8” x 1814” finish fold. 

A man feeds the prints into the machine immedi- 
ately after the large-rolls of prints are taken from 
the blue print machines. All sizes feed against a 
stop, near the operator’s left hand. The prints are 
fed exactly and rhythmically to the speed of the mas 


Note Effectiveness of the Above Heading as Compared with Lower. 


meat, proven nourishment 
based on facts that make 
him remember you. You 
have him eating—but, to 
create that appetite you 
had to appeal to his eye. 
So, therefore, friends, we 
know that the layout is 
the 
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two tablespoonfuls powdered | 


Perhaps this mass of divergent — 


We read many theories.. 
In some cases the ex- 
pounders of these theories © 
do not apply them to the © 
very printed message ~ 
which contains their “theo- — 


reader 


ingredient that can. 


make or mar the entire — 


menu. That appalling neg- 


lect of this vital factor in — 


Printed Salesmanship is a 


© 


crime that is daily com- 


mitted. 


The arrangement of cuts © 
little real 
thought. Yet it has a great — 


is given too 


bearing upon its chances 
for compelling reader-in- 
terest. With the same 


‘identical cuts, a real book- 


architect can produce an 
entirely different and more 
attractive book. Like a 
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An Article Written in Response to an [n 


NE of the greatest modern The first 
economists, John Stuart Mill, 
made the following statement 
“Capacity for, and growth in, 
the practice of co-operation is 
the best test of an advancing civilization.” 
The truth of this statement is quite obvi- 
ous. The cave man played a lone game; 
he co-operated with nobody. He depended ment of wi 
upon himself and his own efforts for all of 

the meagre necessities of existence. Gradu- * 
ally, as civilization began to develop, it i 
was found that individuals could get 
vastly more out of life by a division of work 
and effort, and exchanging with each other 
the results of their production and their 
services, For centuries this process has i 
broadened and extended until we see today 
the civilization of the world at its highest 
peak. With each advance of civilization, 
however, we have found things necessarily 
becoming increasingly complex and intri- 
cate. 

Before the war this complicated world 
machine seemed to be fairly well adjusted. 
running fairly smoothly. But when certain 
countries declined to co-operate further 
and started in deliberately to destroy d 
certain parts of the machine, we realized 
more fully than ever how essential co- 
operation is to the real progress of civiliza- 
thon. 

Since the war, the people of all countries 
have been calling for some plan to ensure 
permanent peace. This is another way of qd 
calling for permanent co-operation between 
nations 

The first great outstanding step which 
has been made in this direction, however, 
was made when President Harding called 
the Washington Conference on Armistice 
Day. To those of us who have been discuss- 
ing together this general association idea 
for the last two or three years, the theory 
and procedure of the President in this 
historic conference is most significant 


not simply 
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REAL PROGRESS 


by Our Association's Magazine Committee, on Testing 
the Accomplishment of an Employees’ Association 


By E. K. Hall, Vice-President, A. T. and T. Co 


together through their representatives. 
This was Contact. The next step was to 
talk things over—to really talk them over. 


Secretary Hughes in his masterly opening 
of the conference put the cards right out on 
the table with a 


THE UNITED 


vitation Extended 


step was to bring the nations 


to make a mere pretense of it. 


ull, frank and free state- 
hat this nation believed was 
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Incidents from Several Widely 
Separated Traffic Offices, 
Showing Why Operators are 
Frequently Called Salesmen 


COUPLE of girls in the rest 
room were talking One 
was a little short fat girl 
and the other was almost as 
little, not so short and a 

trifle stouter. Anyway, this is what they 
were saying 

“Little Short Fat Girl: ‘What's all this 
talk about completed per cent.? What is 
completed per cent., anyhow? Do you 
know?" 

“Other One: ‘Sure, I know It’s how 
many calls you put up. How many you 
start talking.” 

“L. S. F. G,. ‘But where does the per 
cent. completed come in?” 

“O.0.: ‘Well, they all don’t talk, do they? 
Well, they're the cancelled. Then the 
others are the completed. They're finished 
You're through with them. They're 
completed, see?’ 

“L.S. F. G.: ‘Yeah, I see all that, but 
where does the per cent. completed come 
in. I don't see that. What do they 
mean?" 

“O. O.: ‘Do you know anything about 
arithmetic? J’ever do percentage? Din- 
cha ever leam interest? Well, anyone 
knows that part of anything is a per cent 
of anything—it’s the same thing.” 

“If you get ten calls to handle in the 
morning and five of the people talk that's 
fifty per cent. that YOU have completed 
Fifty per cent. of ten—five, see? -And in 
the whole office out of all the thousands 
of calls we get every day some of the people 
talk and some don't. The ones that talk 
are what they count as completed and they 
get the per cent. of all the calls we receive 
and show us the completed percentage 
Gee, you're not dumb; you're dumber 
So long, I'm due ‘” 
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STATES PUBLISHER, 


felt well 

have paid no at- 
tention to your weight. 
Suppose you learned 
there is a normal weight 
for every height and age, 
and that if you are not up to that figure, 
Or near it, = are becoming a good sickness 
liability. ‘ould you then become inter- 


so Important 


This lucid explanation is quoted 
from the Walker Talker as emin- 
ently fitted to introduce the article 
that follows. It really isn’t an 
article, strictly speaking; rather 
a collection of incidents and anec- 
dotes that have come in from 
various Traffic offices, showing 


unusual instafices of resourceful- 
ness, tact, perseverance, initiative 
—all the qualities which go to 
make up good salesmanship. 

Ve don't mean for,a moment 
that good operating means 
“stunts.” which some of the fol- 
lowing cases undoubtedly are 
But we do believe these cases are 

a good indicator of the enthusiastic spirit 
that makes an enjoyable, exhilarating game 
out of—just work. 

The ee is from Missouri. A Joplin 
subscriber, eager to close an important 
business deal, filed three calls to the same 
person at different toll centers. This 
meant that two of the calls were doomed. 
That the third one was saved was due to the 
persistent work of Emma Hollensworth, 
Supervisor. 

The called person was on board a train 
headed for some point in Arkansas. It 
was necessary to reach him before he ar- 
rived at his destination. He was finally 
paged on the train. The train was held 
long enough for him to enter the station 
and talk on his call. The operator was 
modest concerning the many steps neces- 
sary to persuade the station agent to tem- 
porarily enter the telephone game and 
sums it all up by saying, “I called him so 
often, telling him how important it was 
and asking him -to help us out, that he 
analy did it to get rid of me!" 

call was recorded to Saranac Lake for 
ie Riverside Inn, the St. Regis of the 
Berkley Hotel, the calling party asking for 

“Gertrude” or “Alex.” Saranac fake 
requested Gertrude’s last name, but the 
New York subscriber reported that he did 
not know it. When questioned by the 
New York supervisor he said the only 
information he could give was that she 
had @ brother named Alex and that she 
was so beautiful she could be picked out 
of a hundred Gertrudes; also that if she 
had her car with her it was a Pierce Arrow 

Gertrude was not registered at any 
of the hotels, but a girl answering to her 
description had been dining each day 
during the past week at the Berkley 


Lake Placid 
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HOW’S YOUR 
WEIGHT? 


ERHAPS like Chris A. Gasser, Formerly of 

P ene wniter you Maumee, O., Plant But Now 
ave ordinaril 

Convalescing Up in the York 

State Mountains, Tells Why it’s 


seem funny to you folks if you could see 
how we save our ener; 
nature use it to fight disease. You may 
think you get plenty of rest, but what 
- would you think of being limited to = 
hour's exercise a day, when exercise mean: 
ambling at a snail's (Pace on level ery 
H Up here we lie in “recliners” a: 
it rack to hold the book while we read. But 
it's all part of the cure and while we don’t 
enjoy it, it's a whole lot easier to do it 
here, where they're all doing it, than at 
home, where no one else does it and we 
wouldn't be understood. 

Surely we all want to be well and you 
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I can give most of you 
pointers on how to take 
care of yourselves. 

That is one of the best 
things about this little 
old game that I and a 
great many others are 
playing: you sure learn 

iow to live, It would 


in order to let 


use a 


may take it from one who 
knows, it is easier to keep 
well than to get well. 
One good way to help 
keep well would be to 
bring our weight up to 
normal so as to have the 
Proper resistance against 
disease, 

Extra nourishment in 
the form of a glass of 
milk, an extra pat of 
butter, or other fats, may 
give the desired results; 
or cocoa or chocolate, 
which are very nourishing 
instead of coffee or tea 
which contain only the 

ane ent of the trim- 


also, a course, helps to 
put on weight It is 
_ Stated that, “Lt is not the 
hours we work, but what 
we do with the hours 


Various Treatments of Headings Which Make a Page of Type Look Interesting. 


in the heading of the subject of the 


story. 


Very good! Now one good turn de- 
importance of 
the heading’s layout is too often over- 
The life of the story’s inter- 
The first impres- 


serves another. The 
looked. 
est is staked on it. 
sion, the introduction, de- 
cides whether or not the 
reader will give his time 
to the text. 

Give the heading air! 
Have it narrower than the 
width of the text, no mat- 
ter how long the heading 
is. Let its shape be sym- 
metrical, so that it will 
lead the reader into the 
text. Above all, do not let 
the last line be so long 


that it abruptly separates ~ 


the heading from the text. 
Let it be of equal length, 
or preferably shorter than 
the balance of the lines in 
the heading. (See illus- 
trations. ) 

Do not use too many 
caps. They become tire- 
some and difficult to read, 
and they run together un- 
less widely leaded. 

For main headings, caps 
lend more dignity than 
lower case. 
smoother, more decorative 
shape than the jumpy up- 
rights above and below a 
line caused by lower-case 
type. This applies to main 


They form a 


the 


ings, 


headings of a few words only. 
headings or sub-head- 
lower case is more legible and 
saves space. 

If a heading is to be at the top of 
a page, sink it to gain white space, 
lead the lines, and be not afraid to 


lengthier 


For 


take depth for the head- 
ing above and below it. If 
a cut is also used with the 
heading, put it above the 
heading. There should be 
no depressing ceiling above 
the picture unless its size 
is sufficiently strong to 
support a heading above 


it. A picture gains more — 


value and repose, if, like 


wey PR 


a painting, it is hung in 


the niche it deserves, with 
no heading above 
grudge the space the pic- 
ture occupies. 

Never allow the running 
head to appear above the 
main heading. Its perfunc- 
tory use has sometimes 
caused it to read _ itself 
into the main heading 
under it. 

Its omission adds white 
space above the main head- 
ing and sets it off. Run- 
ning heads are barnacles 
whose monotonous repeti- 
tion unconsciously tires 
reader-interest. Put them 
where they do no harm— 


it. ton 


. 


on solid pages of body-— 


type or pages where cuts 


are not at the top of the — 


page. 
The initial letter at the 
beginning of an _ article 


should never be smaller — 


than the caps of the main — 


heading—generally larger. 
Ornamental, elaborate ini- 
tials are dangerous, if cuts 
appear on the same or 
opposite page. They em- 
phasize the spottiness of 
a page. Their purpose, 


that of adding life’ to a. 


often overlooked. 


Of the twenty-six magazines previ- 
ously referred to, all dealing with the 
same general subjects and appealing — 


How to take your daily life “on high” 


Do you know the power of this amazing food? 
—the secret of its action? 


Attempt to Emphasize Everything, but Fairly Well Done at That. 


Clearer skin 


HESE remarkable reports are 
typical of thousands of similar 
tributes to Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
its action. It is not a “‘cure-all,” not 
a medicine in any sense. But when 
the body is choked with the poisons of 
constipation—or when its vitality is 
low so that skin, stomach and general 
health are affected—this simple, natu- 
ral food achieves literally amazing 
results. 

Concentrated in every cake of 
Fleischmann's Yeast are millions of 
any yeast-plants, alive and active. At 
once they go to work—invigorating the 
whole system, clearing the skin, aiding 
digestion, strengthening the intestinal 


“\A martyr to indigestion and constipation, 
T was as thin as a rake with a complexion like 
mud. I had tried many different kinds of tonics 
and laxatives without permanent relief. I was 
advised to try Fleischmann’s Yeast In about 
four months my constipation and indigestion 
had disappeared. I am now in perfect health and look it. 
My complexion is clea: and the envy of all who 
know me. IT have more vigor and look many years younger 
than I did.” 
(A later from Mex PF Robin. Mobile, Ala.) 


Easier digestion - Regular elimination 


muscles and making them healthy and 


active. 


Dissolve one cake in a glass of water 
(just hot enough to drink) 


—before breakfast and at bedtime. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, when taken this 
way, is especially effective in overcom- 
ing or preventing constipation. Or eat 
2 or 3 cakes a day—spread on bread or 
crackers—dissolved in fruit juices or 


milk—or eat it plain. 


Write us for further information, or let 
us send you a free copy of our latest book- 
let on Yeast for Health. Address: Health 
Fleischmann 
7o1 Washington Street, New 


Research Dept F-8, The 
Company, 


York. 


“I was only 24 years old, my health, my 

looks, and the old time dynamic energy, 
which 1 had believed so permanently mine, 
were gone. A man of wisdom is my physician 
but I thought him indeed crazy when he pre- 
scribed three yeastcakesaday Bur at the end 
of a month | was surprised to find that the world looked much 
better to my tired eyes. For ewo months more I took the 
Yeast and now } am well and happy.the old-time buoyancy and 
energy are mine again.” 

(A lentes from Miss Eloa Tanner, Clover, Utah) 


page of type, is overdone if cuts are 
also used upon the same page. 
The value of proper margins is also 


- 


} to the same general class 
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WORLD-WIDE NATIONAL CITY SERVICE 


of audience, only two have 
the courage to take enough 
margin. It need not be 
extravagant. As little as 
an eighth of an inch more 
white space around a page 
of type makes a greater 
difference than one would 
suspect. ‘Dry eit. The 
frame of white space is 
astonishingly potent inthe 
relief it gives a page. Yet 
it is distressing to note so 
few planners of printing 
who set off pages and as- 
sist crowded pages with so 
simple a treatment. It is 
further astonishing to note 
the many advertisers who 
are overlooking the “little 


tant steps markingtrict Sales 
the steady growth City Com- 
pany in Houston, Texas, and the 


Genesee impor- Italy; the 


25 


IS INCREASED IN MANY FIELDS 


GROWTH INCLUDES OPENING OF NEW 
BRANCH IN MILAN, A DISTRICT SALES 
OFFICE IN HOUSTON, ENLARGEMENT 


OF 


FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET OFFICE, 


AND OF THE WOMEN’S BANKING DE- 
PARTMENT AND APPOINTMENT OF OUR 
FIRST WOMAN ASSISTANT CASHIER 


jJast summer. This is the second 
branch to be opened by The Na- 
tional City Bank in Italy, the 
branch at Genoa having been in 


nancial service in every part ot 
the world where such facilities can 
be of use to its clients. 

The new Milan Branch of the 


Too Many Caps. Letters Run Together and Difficult to Read. 


things” mentioned in this 
article. Yes, they are little things, but 
after they are recognized, established, 
and put into use, they soon prove 
their bigness, their value and place 
in the science of selling by the printed 
word. Let us see a more established 
use of the “little things.” 


IMPORTANT PURCHASE 
AT LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Purchase of the control stock in 
the Little Rock Daily News, afternoon 
paper ‘at Little Rock, Ark., was an- 
nounced July 6 by L. B. Myers and 
associates, of this city, and Stanley 
Andrews and associates, of El Dorado. 

The stock purchased was that for- 


- merly held by the L. T. Brady estate 


_ Miller, 


‘News. 


was founded 


of Tulsa, Okla. Mr. Myers and the 
El Dorado group pooled interests in 
the purchase of the stock. 

The plant will be moved immediate- 
ly to the building occupied by the 
Arkansas Farmer and Homestead, 
now owned by the Stanley Andrews 
Publishing Company, of El Dorado. 
The two papers will be operated 
through one mechanical department 
though the business, editorial and ad- 
vertising departments, will be sep- 
arate. There will be no financial 
merger of the two properties. 

Mr. Myers, who, with the Brady 
estate, bought the Little Rock Daily 
News four years ago, will remain as 
publisher of the paper and Stanley 
Andrews will become editorial direc- 
tor of the publication. 

Associated with Mr. Myers are his 
wife, Mrs. Ruth Myers, and Ray 
Metzer, who will be business manager 
of the publication. Associated with 
Mr. Andrews are L. C. Callow, Floyd 
Alex Washburn, and J. A. 
Plotner, all of El Dorado and all in- 
terested in the Arkansas Farmer and 
Homestead, of Little Rock, as well as 
the El Dorado Morning News and 
Evening Times, at El Dorado. 

There will be no change in the ad- 
vertising departments further than 
that Kenneth B. Roy, foreign adver- 
tising manager for the Farmer and 
Homestead, will also direct the for- 
eign advertising and merchandising 
department of the Little Rock Daily 
Robert Lombert is managing 
editor of the News. The News has al- 
most exclusive city circulation and 
in Little Rock eight 
years ago by a group headed by L. P. 


Robbins. 


DELAPLAINE COMPARES 
NEWS WRITER’S WORK: 
TO THE GAME OF GOLF 


William T, Delaplaine, co-publisher 
of the News and the Post, Frederick, 
Md., recently addressed the students 
of journalism of Hood College, giving 
a glimpse of the practical side of news- 
paper making. 

In discussing the gathering and 
writing of news stories, he made a 
comparison of the newspaper game 
with the game of golf. Two fundamen- 
tal principles must be followed in golf, 
he said: first, keep your eye on the 
ball and then “follow through.’ In 
newspaper work, keeping your eyes 
on the ball is to keep everlastingly 
after the facts. The “follow through” 
is the presentation of the story in a 
direct, plain, eagily-grasped style. 

In emphasizing the need of first get- 
ting the facts, he said: 

“More important today than ever 
before is truth in every newspaper 
statement. At one time colored ar- 
ticles with distorted truths were in 
demand, but no reputable newspaper 
is satisfied today with anything that 
is not reasonably certain and true. 
In my experience I have noticed a 
decide dimprovement along this line. 

“T know of no agency that has con- 
tributed more to the movement for 
‘truth in news’ than the Associated 
Press,” he declared. 

Mr. Delaplaine stated that despite 
the various political, religious and 
economic beliefs represented by mem- 
ber newspapers, Associated Press re- 
ports have established the highest 


standards of accuracy, fairness and 
impartiality. 
“Kor 26 years this organization, 


which is described by its present head 
as a ‘great adventure in altruism,’ 
has been functioning,” he said. ‘‘Hach 
year its service has been more ap- 
preciated by the newspapers and the 
public at large. The ‘by-line’ ‘By The 
Associated Press’ has come to be rec- 
ognized as the stamp of accuracy.” 

The use of aS Many names as pos- 
sible in the news columns was recom- 
mended by the speaker and the im- 
portance of printing all names cor- 
rectly was emphasized. 

Reader interest was pictured as the 
foundation of the business structure 
of the newspaper. 

“To maintain this interest, the char- 


acter of the audience that is addressed 
must be understood,’ he said. “We 
are writing for the largest audience 
that can be assembled. It is cosmo- 
politan. We must interest the rich 
and the poor, the high-brow and the 
uneducated, the banker and the ditch 
digger. And this is an audience that 
will not tarry. It is eager, yes, im- 
patient, to get the facts without delay. 

“Usually the beginner in newspaper 
work is hampered by a desire to fol- 
low the essayist’s style of long sen- 
tences an dbig words, which must be 
tabooed. 


“Frequently you hear that the edito- 
rial influence of newspapers has de- 
clined in recent years,” said the speak- 
er in conclusion. “There is some foun- 
dation for this comment. But I be- 
lieve that this is simply evidence of 
more independence of thought and 
higher intelligence on the part of 
newspaper readers. I do not think 
that this is such a bad symptom after 
all. What the public wants most of 
all is facts, impartially and clearly 
presented. When the facts are known, 
we need have no fear as to the deci- 
sion of the public on any questions at 
issue. It is certainly most heartening, 
therefore, to realize that never before 
in history have both news and adver- 
tising in our newspapers been more 
accurate and more dependable than 
they are today.” 


Women Fight Salacious Writing. 

The suppression of undesirable read- 
ing matter was a topic which aroused 
lively discussion at the closing ses- 
sion of the convention of the Cana- 
dian Women’s Press Club’ which 
met recently at Toronto. The discus- 
sion centered chiefly around salacious 
magazine literature, and resulted in 
the passing of.a resolution expressing 
the will of the Canadian Women’s 
Press Club to take steps to offer co- 
operation with the Canadian News- 
paper Association on the suppression 
of undesirable reading matter. 


Post-Script Is Important. 

Marco A. Russo, proprietor of the 
Russo Advertising and Publishing 
Company, Newport, R. I., after saying 
in a letter: “I have been reading The 
United States Publisher and I find it 
to be a necessary magazine where 
many publishers can get information 
to better themselves,’ remembers to 
add: “P.S. Enclosed please find check 
for two dollars.” 
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SPECIFIC AND GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY 
JOURNALISTIC TRAINING 


(Address on Education and Pre- 
paration of a Journalist by H. F.. Har- 
rington, Director of the Medill School 
of Journalism of Northwestern Uni- 
versity which he prepared to give at 
the First Pan American Congress of 
Journalists at Washington, D. C., but 
which he did not present because he 
was unable to attend the congress.) 

The American newspaper is no 
longer a town gossip engaged in ped- 
dling the news of the neighborhood. 
It has become a great broadcasting 
station, receiving and sending out 
news of greater import which over- 
leaps the petty boundaries of zeog- 
raphy. 

Our task as journalists is to way- 
lay and interpet this commerce in 
ideas that travels the highways of a 
new world. neighborhood, and _ to 
transmit it simply and honestly to 
thousands of readers in a far-flung 
territory. 

It is only by intimate knowledge of 
one another as supplied by facts print- 
ed by vigilant newspapers, that we 
shall ever build a finer brotherhood 
of understanding and regard. 

The press is still the sword and 
buckler of the free peoples of the 
earth. When it is suppressed by the 
ruthless hand of a despot the march 
of civilization is halted and a reign 
of darkness and ignorance again re- 
established in the lives of men. 

I am keenly interested—as are you 
—in raising up a body of men and 
women adequately trained to serve 
our newspaper in these bustiing days. 
The old type of reporter, schooled in 
the practices of the newspaper office 
compels my admiration because of his 
many good qualities; but he is being 
supplanted by another type of worker 
trained in the larger duties of jour- 
nalism and in possession of a richer 
storehouse of information and appre- 
ciation garnered by years of intensive 
study. He is the man called to piece 
together scattered bits of news hap- 
penings so that the larger pattern 
may be readily seen and its signif- 
icanece accurately imparted to less 
thoughtful readers. 

I speak now of the institution which 
has undertaken to train some of these 
makers of opinion—the school of jour- 
nalism, an addition to our American 
university which is year by year prov- 
ing its right to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with other professional train- 


ing schools, notably law, medicine, en- 


gineering. 

The beginnings that lie back of 
any successful undertaking are al- 
ways thought-provoking. One of the 
first men to suggest a specialized cur- 
riculum for young people aspiring to 
enter the inviting realm of journal- 
ism was Whitelaw Reid, once editor 
of the New York Tribune who won 
additional renown as ambassador to 
Great Britain. In a speech before 
New York University he said: 

West Point cannot make a soldier; 
and New York University cannot 
give us an assurance of an editor. 

But West Point can give the train- 
ing, discipline, and special know- 
ledge without which the born sol- 
dier would find his best efforts crip- 


pled and with which men not born 

to military greatness may still do 

valuable service. 

This University may yet do as 
much for the embryo Bryants and 
Greeleys, Weeds and Raymonds, and 
Ritchies and Hales, who are to 
transform American journalism into 
a profession and emulate the laurels 
of these earlier leaders, with larger 
opportunities, on a wider stage to 
more beneficent ends. 

Some years later Joseph Pulitzer, 
editor of the New York World, dream- 
ed a dream of a great professional 
School which now bears his name. 
In answer to critics of schools of 
journalism he said: 

Perhaps the critics can name 
some great editor, born full winged 
like Mercury, the messenger of the 
gods. I know none. The only posi- 
tion that occurs to me which a man 
in our republic can fill by simple 
fact of birth is that of an idiot. Is 
there any other position for which 
a man does not demand and receive 
training—training in schools and 
colleges? 

However great a gift, if news in- 
stinct as born were turned loose in 
any newspaper office in New York 
without the control of sound judg- 
ment bred by considerable expe- 
rience and training, the results 
would be much more pleasing to the 
lawyer than to the editor. 

Since these early days the idea that 
journalism could be taught, once the 
butt of office wits, has had a chance 
to prove its entire practicability. 

In this country two hundred and 
fifty colleges and universities are of- 
fering training for journalism. 


The early instructors in newspaper 
making were craftsmen of experience 
who took upon themselves to lecture 
at length to prospective reporters and 
editors. Many of these _ lectures 
abounded in reminiscence and good 
humor, but were somewhat lacking in 
effectiveness because they failed to set 
the student to work. They were full 
of sound advice, but singularly pur- 
poseless. We have taken advantage 
of our predecessors’ mistakes, and at 
the present time link up short discus- 
sion with immediate classroom appli- 
cation. Textbooks—of which there 
are many on almost every phase of 
newspaper making—have been useful 
in instilling information on the art 
of writing, but for the most part prog- 
ress has been made as typewriters 
click out the news in the “laboratory” 
under the sympathetic eye of an in- 
structor who has proved his right to 
supervise a course by actual training 
in a newspaper office. 


In certain state universities the de- 
partment of journalism operates a 
campus newspaper where _ students 
may see their efforts in proper dis- 
play; in others the department has no 
direct control but exercises a beney- 
olent supervision; in several instances 
the course in journalism divorces it- 
self entirely from connection with 
undergraduate publications. Out- 
standing college papers published un- 
der the auspices of schools of journal- 
ism and manned by staffs of students 
in journalism may be found at the 
University of Missouri, University of 
Kansas, Ohio State University, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, all state universities. 
Personally, I prefer the working ar- 
rangement in the Medill School of 
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sity where the students control the 
editorial and advertising content of 
the paper without faculty interfer- — 


Journalism at Northwestern Univer- 
" 


ence, although most of the work of 
writing news is actually done by stu- 
dents in the journalistic courses. 

But the practical training is per- 
haps not the most significant phase 
of a college course preparatory to en- 
tering the profession. Such technical — 
instruction occupies perhaps one- 
fourth of the student’s program; the 
remaining three-fourths of his schedule 
of study is devoted to subjects that 
build up mental reserves and equip him 
with information and culture so nec- 
cessary to practicing modern jour- 
nalism. 

Perhaps one of our courses at the 
Medill School of Journalism will suf- 
fice to show how we try to insure 
certain fundamentals in the student’s 
equipment. This is the course in 
Problems of Contemporary Thought 
required of all students for the de- 
gree in journalism. As a “survey of 
science, society, art and philosophy 
and ‘their relations to each other,” it 
covers the whole field of thinking ~ 
from four points of view: studies in 
matter, studies in social policy, studies 
in personal values and general con- 
ceptions of the world. The course is 
composed of a series of round tables 
under the guidance of the instructor _ 
in the course and weekly lectures — 
by authorities in their fields. The 
course was conceived and organized 
by Professor Baker Brownell under 
whose direction the course is given. 
It aims to co-ordinate the student’s © 
knowledge and “to help him relate the 
fragments of his educational expe- 
rience into an intelligible whole, and 
to break down in some measure the 
isolation of ideas and the watertight 
compartments of knowledge which re- 
sult from the necessary specialization 
of college courses.” 

The Medill School of Journalism of 
Northwestern University named for 
the distinguished founder of the Chi- . 
cago Tribune, Joseph Medill, en- 
deavors to give its graduates an in- 
tellectual equipment of ideals, ideas 
and principles, combined with prac- 
tical supervised training in the tech- 
nique of writing. The modern news- 
paper in a complex society exacts 
vastly more than practical experience 
on the part of its reporters and ed- 
itors; it insists that its workers be 
well grounded in general and special- 
ized information relating to every 
phase of human activity—business, 
politics, English literature, history, 
science, sociology, psychology. To this 
end, two years of college work are ~ 
specified in non-technical subjects, and 
upon this preliminary foundation are 
built the more professional courses in 
newspaper making. 

The responsibility of the journalist 
to the community is increasingly em- 
phasized in our schools of journalism © 
whose primary aim is not to fit men — 
and women into jobs that bring at 
the outset large salaries; but rather 
to set their hearts and minds upon — 
larger objectives of leadership in 
many human causes as accomplished © 
by a press which creates and en- 
courages good citizenship everywhere. — 
If journalism is to serve as an instru- 
ment for the public good it must levy — 
upon the best young men and women ~ 
of the community, and these must be 
produced by the colleges. 


~ 
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ONE HUMORIST TALKS 
SERIOUSLY OF PAPERS; 
KNOWS ALL ABOUT JULEP 


Gentlemen, Mr. Opie Read! 

Persons who make out programs 
have printed after Mr. Read’s name: 
“Humorist— philosopher—author”, ap- 
parently oblivious to the fact that they 
could say all that in one word: jour- 
nalist. But to be most explicit, to 
leave nothing unsaid that should not 
be left unsaid—Mr. Opie Read is 
simply Opie Read. 

This “humorist, philosopher and au- 
thor” learned to set type when he was 
but a youngster. He worked his way 
through the University of Tennessee, 
setting type half the time for his 
tuition and for the “privilege of listen- 
ing to the professors whom” he ex- 
plained, ‘I found later for the most 
part to be in error.” 

At this point, in an interview with 
a representative of The United States 
Publisher, Mr. Read digressed for a 
philosophical thought or two, drawing 
contentedly on his pipe. 

“It is as necessary for man to feed 
his mind as it is for him to feed his 
body. The intellectual artery hardens 
when man ceases to feed his mind.” 

Mr. Read’s first job on a country 
newspaper was on the Franklin (Ky.) 
Favorite. He successively was special 
writer on papers in Louisville and 
Nashville and on the Sun, the World 
and the Herald in New York City. 
He later went to New Orleans where 
he wrote for the Times-Picayune. 

“T was looking for experience—and 
I found it,’ he added with a chuckle. 
“When I was working on the New 
York Herald I, with four other news- 
papermen, was sent to Memphis on a 
story. While we were down there, 
three of the men died of yellow fever. 
That was but one experience of many. 

“Reporting,” he said, “gives you a 
slant on human nature and that is 
what I wanted.” 

Speaking of crime in newspapers, 
Mr. Read said: 

“There always has been crime in 
the papers and there always will be. 
We all talk a good deal about it but 
nobody does anything about it. It’s 
perfectly proper to report crime, but 
it should not be featured.’ Almost 
any paper you pick up today might 
well be called ‘Crime. The newspa- 
pers are either given over to politics 
or go one step further to crime.” 

But Mr. Read indicated that he be- 
lieved that in this respect the news- 
papers reflected the thought of the age. 

“Almost anywhere you happen to 
be,” he said, “whether in the smoking 
car on the train or in the hotel lobby 
or any other place where men congre- 
gate, you hear them talking about 
their automobiles and then about pol- 
itics and when they have exhausted 
those two subjects, they have reached 
the end of their conversation. You 
rarely ever hear them talking about 
anything that calls for any intellec- 
tual effort.” 

Asked what he thought about the 
editorial page in general he replied: 

“The editorial page of papers in 
large cities is today mainly run in the 
interests of the accounting room.” 

And then he went on to tell of read- 


ing, recently, a newspaper that had 


been printed over a century ago. 


“Each editorial in that paper was 
a finished, polished piece of writing,” 
he declared. “It reminded me of the 
writing of Addison.” 

s * & 

But this is serious talk about a man 
who writes stories, smokes cigars 
when he is seated at the speakers’ 
table where he feels that the old pipe 
—or perhaps it is quite new; one can 
not tell from a distance—is not in 
order, makes old ladies and young 


OPIE READ 
Chicago Novelist 


men fall in love with his nose that 
is a nose, his ruffled hair, his rosy 
complexion and his black narrow 
neck-tie that is tied to make four dis- 
tinct angles. 

He recently repeated this story with 
as much sincerity and. vivacity as if 
he had never told it before: 

“Before I got up to address this 
audience, the gentleman in charge told 
me that if I wanted to make myself 
popular not to tell the men what a fine 
convention they have had and not to 
praise the organization, but to com- 
pliment the ladies. But I’m not going 
to do that—I’m not going to com- 
pliment the ladies, because it has 
never been my custom to throw a 
bouquet into a garden of roses!” 

And here is another of his stories, 
humorous or pathetic, according to 
what country one is in. 

Mr. Read was a reporter on the 
Louisville Courier-Journal at the time 
Henry Watterson was the editor. 

“A big piece of news broke,” said 
Mr. Read in telling his story. “Two 
or three men had been killed and it 
was feared that a fine thoroughbred 
horse had been injured. And of course 
the Courier-Journal had to have a 
story about the horse.. So Mr. Watter- 
son said to me: ‘Now, look here, 
Opie, I want you to go out after that 
story, and I’m going to let you have 
this fine horse of mine to carry you 
to the story. Of course you must get 
the story, Opie, but whatever you do, 
don’t let any harm come to this horse.’ 

“So I started out with the horse.” 
Mr. Read said, “to get the story. After 
I’d ridden all morning, I was getting 
pretty hot and thirsty, when I saw 
near the road-side a spring of clear, 
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sparkling water. And as I went up 
close to the spring, I saw a man sit- 
ting by it, near him a patch of fra- 
grant mint and in the middle of the 
patch of mint, a pretty, but not little, 
jug. Not far away was a bare-foot 
boy, lying in the grass. 

“The man greeted me and asked me 
to have a drink. I told him that all 
I wanted was a drink of that cold- 
looking spring water, but he said, 
‘Why, pshaw! Now, we ain’t that in- 
hospitable. Jest set you’self right 
down hea and have a nice mint julep.’ 
I told him I’d often heard about mint 
juleps but that I’d never tasted one. 
He said that I surely would taste a 
good one, now. But I told him no, 
that I didn’t have time—I’d just take 
a drink of that spring water, if he 
didn’t mind, and then I’d be on my 
way again. But he insisted that his 
grandfather would feel disgraced if 
he knew a ‘tired and hot traveler’ had 
been allowed to pass through this 
part of the country without being re- 
freshed with a julep. 

“So finally I had to give in and wait 
until that boy put the julep together. 
And it was refreshing just to sit 
there in the grass and watch him. He 
was as graceful as a. maiden as he 
picked the leaves of mint. He picked 
wild cherries from a near-by tree with 
much care and he raised the jug al- 
most reverently from its bed of mint. 
At last he came forward with two 
steaming-cold glasses of julep and the 
man said to me: ‘Now, drink that.’ 
But I told him I couldn’t drink but 
one... Well, three days later, I was 
able to leave. I didn’t dare go back 
to Louisville and to Mr. Watterson 
without that horse; so I went down 
to Tennessee, 

“A year later, I met Mr. Watterson 
and he said: ‘Well, Opie, where’s that 
horse I let you have” [ had to tell 
him I didn’t know. And he said: 
Opie, don’t you feel ashamed of your- 
Self for letting that horse go and for 
never coming back yourself?’ [I said: 
Yes sir, Mr. Watterson, I surely do 
feel ashamed. I just fee] real sheep- 
ish about it, but I just tell you, Mr 
Watterson, a gentleman along the road 
I was traveling invited me to have a 
mint Julep, and though I told him I 
was In a hurry and didn’t have the 
time, he said it wouldn’t take but a 
minute, and I just tell you, Mr. Wat- 
terson, I spent three days there.’ 

“Henry Watterson looked at me and 
then he said: ‘That’s all right, Opie 
I traveled that road once myself and 
had one of those mint juleps—but 
they kept me there three weeks’!” 

Asked when he gave up newspaper 
work for creative writing, Mr. Read 
homes that mn began the one before 

ave u 
ea p e other. And then he 

“My editors used to accuse me of 
writing fiction When 
Fcupstiel ie ceee I reported a story 

“Come on. Buck” is one of Mr. R ‘ 
most recent books, published Ee ine 
Black Hawk Publishing Company 
Chicago. At present, Mr. Read is 
writing a Serial story for the Saturday 
Evening Post. He also is filling many 
lecture engagements. And occasion- 
ally he still takes an assignment for 
a newspaper in whatever city he hap- 
pens to be, just for the love of the 
game. _ And oh yes! he talks about 
golf with the air of a man who has 
learned from experience, 
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LINOTYPE NEWS EDITOR 
MAKES UP NEWSPAPER 
PAGES AT LOS ANGELES 


Speaking on “The Physical Appear- 
ance of a Newspaper,’ John E. Allen, 
editor of the Linotype News, New 
York City, made up before the mem- 
bers of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, at Los Angeles, July 1,a dozen 
different newspaper pages. The form 
of presentation was new and decided- 
ly unique. It was the first time any 
talk on newspaper makeup had been 
presented that way anywhere. One 
photographically enlarged newspaper 
body page four feet wide by five and 
a half feet in depth. was used as the 
basis of all the pages shown and ex- 
plained. Against this background 
\ere superimposed, as the taik pro- 
ceeded, the headings and other units 
making up each page, all units kept 
to the same enlarged scale. 

Unit by unit he built up two six- 
column front pages, a seven-colum 
front page, and five eight-column front 
pages, directing attention to the out- 
standing characteristics of each page. 
A display-advertising page was shown 
as well as a classified page. Particu- 
lar attention was directed to the make- 
up of an editorial page. 

He began the talk by showing the 
wrappers of two different newspapers 
an unsightly wrapper and a neatly, 
appropriately printed one. ‘The first 
impression a subscriber by mail gets 
of a newspaper,” he said, “is from its 
wrapper. If the wrapper is just a 
plain piece of news stock, the impres- 
sion is not particularly favorable. If 
it is a section of a cut-up exchange it 
is positively unfavorable. If the 
wrapper is neatly, appropriately print- 
ed, it not only attracts favorable at- 
tention, but advertises the paper, the 
city, and the state to perhaps dozens 
of people on its way to the mail sub- 
seriber.” 

Mr. Allen emphasized the point that 
a paper may be excellent in news and 
editorial content but if it is not at- 
tractive typographically it will not 
appcal to the reader as it would and 
should. “Type faces should not be 
over-ornamental,”’ he said, “should not 
attract too much attention to them- 
selves, and the various faces used in a 
paper should harmonize with each 
other. For instance, old-style faces 
should not be used in close proximity 
with modern faces. Many papers use 
too many faces. Fewer good ones 
would be better. More care should be 
taken in selecting type faces for a 
newspaper than in furnishing the 
front office, for many more people 
see the paper. 

“Body type should be plain and easy 
to read—not over-ornamental. At least 
the first few lines of each story should 
be leaded, to lead the eye in. MHead- 
ings should be well leaded, particular- 
ly capitals. 

“A half inch margin of white space 
should appear on each side of the type 
page and at the kottom, with slightly 
more perhaps at the top. Many pa- 
pers have margins of white space too 
wide. The effect is not good. 

“Column rules should start right 
under running heads, not a pica be- 
low, and should show no breaks be- 
tween sections when pieced.” 

The first six-column front 


page 


shown contained only one display face, 
a Gothic face, with the smaller heads 
in the bold face of the body matter 
used. ‘‘Anchor heads,’” the speaker 
stated, referring to the main Gothic 
heads used at the top of the page, 
“should not be treated as ‘floating’ 
heads; that is, such heads should not 
be used down in the body of the page. 
They do not belong there. The only 
heads that should be used in the body of 
or below the center fold of such a page 
should be the smaller body-face lines, 
in two-line or one-line heads, with the 
one-line heads toward the bottom. 
One-line heads should not be placed 
above two-line heads on a front-page 
makeup of this sort. ; 

“As many important stories as pos- 
sible should be opened on the front 
page. This is one way of leading the 
attention inside. The objection often 
made to ‘continued’ or ‘jumped’ stories 
in magazines does not apply so much 
to newspapers. The front page of a 
paper is its show-window and should 
contain as many interesting items as 
possible, even if it is necessary to 
‘jump’ several of the stories to other 
pages.” 

Attention was directed to the name- 
plate used at the head of the page. 
Above and below the date line were 
oxford rules, with the lower rule in- 
verted. “About six points of space,” 
the speaker said, “should be used 
above and below the date line; little 
more than this; surely not less. Many 
papers carry too much space between 
such rules, and some use rules less 
appropriate for such use than oxford 
rules. Parallel or hairline rules do 
not present quite the same ‘authority’ 
as do the oxford when used with date 
lines. The ears in this name-plate 
are important items and should be 
used to call attention to leading fea- 
tures in the paper or to campaigns 
being carried on by the city or state, 
or to boosting the circulation or the 
advertising departments of the paper. 
One good weekly carries in one of its 
ears a calendar of the current month. 
This is an excellent feature, and helps 
to give personality to the paper.” 

The second six-column front page 
makeup was in capitals and lower 
case of Bodoni. ‘Such headings,’ Mr. 
Allen said, “are much easier to read 
than headings set entirely in capitals. 
Besides, the page has a more-finished 
appearance. The two double-column 
two-bank heads below the fold of the 
front page relieve the monotony that 
otherwise would obtain were headings 
of smaller size used below the fold. 
Light parallel rules seem more in 
harmony for use as cut-offs than 
would oxford rules or hair-line rules.” 

In referring to the seven-column 
front page makeup, set in Cheltenham 
Bold, attention was. directed to the 
virile appearance of the page. One 
item featured in that makeup was a 
single-column box headed, “School 
Notes.” “Many families,’ the speaker 
said, “are interested in such notes, 
and some publishers find it advantage- 
ous to treat them conspicuously in 
the paper.’ After this page had been 
made up, a large disfiguring advertise- 
ment was placed on the page. “This 
is a good way to spoil the appearance 
of any front page,” the speaker said. 
“Some publishers place advertise- 
ments on their front pages simply be- 
cause advertisers ask them to do so. 
When the publisher goes into a hard- 
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ware store to buy a lawn mower or a 
furnace, he doesn’t ask the merchant 
to have such merchandise carried up 
and. placed in his front window or 
moved into his private office for in- 
spection while the transaction is be- 
ing carried on. The buying is done in 
the regular sales rooms of the hard- 
ware concern. The publisher doesn’t 
‘ell the merchant how the merchant 
should sell him his goods. He simply 
follows the regular course of the pur- 
chaser of hardware. And the pub- 
lisher shouldn’t permit the advertiser 
to tell him how to run his paper.” 

Each of the five eight-column front 
page layouts emphasized some par- 
ticular characteristic. The first intro- 
duced an illustration, ornamental jim 
dashes, and italic lines. Boxed items 
elso were featured. The way to 
lighten up black illustrations with 
white lines was demonstrated. “The 
ornamental jim dashes,” the speaker 
said, “give character to the main head- 
ings. The italic heads give sparkle 
to feature stories.” It was pointed 
out that single-column boxed items 
should be set with an ample shoulder 
of white space on each side, with 
corresponding margins of white space 
at the top and bottom of the boxes; 
that the body matter of such boxes 
should not be set wider than eleven 
picas in a column twelve and a half 
picas wide. Such boxes preferably 
should be in bold face. “A leading 
metropolitan publisher claims that a 
boxed item has a better chance of be- 
ing read than a main news story.” 

The second eight-column front page 
featured an unsymmetrical makeup, 
but a pleasing one. 
lines were used, and a good way to 
connect the horizontal lines with the 
column rules was explained. 

The third eight-column front page 
layout featured headings in condensed 
capitals and lower case. On this page 
also was treated an illustration in the 
older style of newspaper-picture treat- 
ment. “The newer style, the simpler,” 
the speaker said, “is proving more 
popular right along, and is taking the 
place of the more ornamental illustra- 
tions formerly used.” 

The fourth eight-column front page 


makeup featured the more modern’ 


style of illustration. 

The fifth featured a streamer above 
the name-plate, and attention was 
called to the fact that the type face 
used for the main headings—Cloister 
Bold—could be used throughout the 
whole paper if desired; that such a 
face was equally appropriate for use 
in the advertising columns as for 
rews and feature heads. 

An inside or back page was shown, 
with carelessly composed advertise- 
ments placed disadvantageously on 
the page. Attention was directed to 
the faults of each advertisement, and 
to the incorrect relation of the adver- 
tisements to each other. J 

Then a much better inside or back 
page was made up. A running head 
was placed on the page, and the ad- 


vertisements used—much more pleas-’ 


ing individually and more in harmony 
with each other—were pyramided to 
‘he right: In the upper left hand cor- 
ner was shown a two-column boxed 
head featuring “Live State News.” 
“Too many newspap‘rs omit run- 
ning heads,” the speaker said. “This 
seems to me to be a serious mistake— 
the neglect by the publisher of an op- 
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John E. Allen, Editor Linotype News, Demonstrating a Well-Balanced Front Page 


With interesting illustration treatment in the older style; but with the 
harmony in color with the head-dress at the top 


portunity to advertise his paper, city 
and state. When the average person 
tears out a news story to send to 
some one in another community, and 
the page from which the story is torn 
does not contain a running head, the 
receiver of the clipping seldom knows 
from which paper it was clipped or 
the date the item was printed.” <A 
half-column of black, disfiguring theat- 
rical advertisements was shown on 
the page alongside of two resettings 
of the same matter in much more at- 
tractive and readable type faces.  ‘“‘Re- 
setting,” the speaker said, “not only 
made these particular theatrical ad- 
vertisements more attractive and read- 
able, but gave the other advertise- 
ments on the page an equal chance to 
be read. It is not being fair to the 
other advertisers on a page to place 
alongside of their well-composed ad- 
vertisements unduly black and other- 
wise disfiguring advertisements from 
other buyers of space. The same ap- 
plies, of course, to advertisements of 
every kind.” 

A classified section was shown, with 
attention directed to the fact that the 
smaller face used could be set four- 
teen lines to the inch. ‘The outline 
display faces,” the speaker said, ‘“re- 
lieve the monotony of such a page and 
display the advertisers’ statements to 
better advantage.” 


f the page. 


The last page shown was an edi- 
torial page, with the first four col- 
umns converted into three columns of 
ten-point sixteen picas wide, with in- 
creased shoulders of white space on 
each side of the column rules. The 
masthead displayed the emblem of the 
National Hditorial Association, stated 
the subscription rates of the publica- 
tion, as well as statements for the 
benefit of prospective advertisers. 
Also featured in the masthead were 
the names and addresses of corre- 
spondents in other communities, that 
readers of the paper in those commun- 
ities could establish direct contact 
with those correspondents. The state- 
ment was made that the masthead 
should not be kept standing so long 
that it becomes unreadable. It should 
be reset occasionally. Several casts 
can be made at one time and the 
extra lines put away for future use. 

“Some publishers make the mis- 
take,” the speaker said, “of setting 
some of the columns too wide on the 
editorial page. A good rule to follow 
is that the column width should be 
no wider than an alphabet and a half 
of lower-case of the type face used; 
that is, should be no wider than forty 
lower-case characters of the face em- 
ployed. The wider the column, of 
course, the deeper should be the lead- 
ing. 


“free” or “floating” headings a little out of 


In closing, the speaker again called 
attention to the wrappers of news- 
papers. “An attractively made up pa- 
per,’ he said, “that goes out in a 
slovenly wrapper carries with ita note 
just as false as would be the case 
were a gentleman in a neatly fitting 
new suit of clothes to throw about his 
shoulders an old tarpaulin to wear to 
call on a good friend. The wrapper 
should be neatly printed and should 
carry an advertisement for the paper, 
the city, and the state from which it 
comes. One particular paper in the 
Kast has printed on its wrapper a 
statement such as this: ‘Here’s the 
latest copy of the Sanson News, print- 
ed in the city of Sanson. Some paper! 
Some town! Just like a letter from 
home.’ ”’ 


Congratulated on Improvement 

“The United States Publisher not 
only is continuing to be mightly inter- 
esting but has even been able to show 
improvement lately and that, for a 
magazine of the excellence of the Pub- 
lisher, is extending itself, I am sure.” 
The foregoing was written to our ed- 
itor in July by Maynard W. Brown, 
Associate Professor of Industrial Jour- 
nalism at the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
PROBLEMS ARE LISTED 
BY DETROIT AGENCY MAN 


(Address for N. E. A. meeting pre- 
pared by George W. Cushing of Mc- 
Kinney, Marsh & Cushing, Advertising 
Agents, Detroit, Mich.) 

The opportunity to talk to the mem- 

bership of the National Editorial As- 
sociation is one that I have eagerly 
looked forward to since President 
Edgecombe invited me. It was neces- 
sary at the last minute that I change 
my plans, and imperative that I stay 
in Detroit. If, however, it were pos- 
sible for me to be with you in Los 
Angeles, my remarks in substance 
would differ in no respect from these 
paragraphs that are about to be read 
to you, because I am so sincerely and 
whole-heartedly interested in this sub- 
ject. 
; The topic assigned to me on your 
program is “Overcoming the Difficul- 
ties of Placing National Advertising.” 
That, however, does not exactly ex- 
plain what I want to talk about. 
Rather, I want to discuss with you 
editors some of the things we have 
learned in dealing with thousands of 
newspapers. Out of it may come a 
suggestion that will be mutually prof- 
itable. 

I come to you as an advertising 
agent, as one who sits on the other 
side of the counter, and whether you 
believe it or not our interests are 
mutual. We have problems in common 
that can be worked out to bring a 
closer relationship between us. It is 
of some of these difficulties that I 
want to talk today. 

There is without question a great 
volume of so-called national advertis- 
ing that never finds its way into 
smaller newspapers because of the 
many conditions that surround the 
placing of it. The agency of which I 
am a member has had an opportunity 
during the last three years to work 
with many thousands of newspapers. 
We have had the time to observe va- 
rious methods, to study short cuts, to 
improve our own systems for han- 
dling advertising detail. Now I come 
to you with some of these thoughts, 
the results of our own experience. 
They may prove helpful. 

In 1925 we had direct contracts 
with 10,500 daily and weekly news- 
papers in this country. We handled 
over 200,000 tear sheets in our own 
office. We paid 73,000 invoices. We 
sent out 25,000 schedules to news- 
papers. With all of that detail it was 
certain that we would learn a great 
many things. We have found out this 
—the publisher of the average country 
newspaper is as anxious to co-operate 
as any other publisher if given a 
chance. 

I am a staunch believer in the mis- 
sion of the smaller newspaper. You 
may not fit into every advertising and 
merchandising plan. You have a place 
nevertheless that no one else can 
fill. 

You are the chroniclers of the hap- 
penings of your little communities. 
you rejoice at the births, and console 
at the deaths. You are nearest to the 
hearts of your neighbors. 

But some of you are better editors 
than you are business men. It’s a fine 


thing to have editorial ideals and live 
up to them. It’s another thing to get 
tear sheets and invoices out by the 
tenth. 

I was fortunate to be born in a 
small Michigan town of less than 1,000 
population, where the country editor 
was always looked upon as one of the 
leaders of the community. I knew the 
value of the country newspaper, be- 
cause I grew up with it. My father 
ran a general store for 35 years and 
depended on the small weekly as his 
advertising medium. That same paper 
today carries all the local news, the 
local advertising, and an increasing 
volume of so-called national advertis- 
ing. It is a successful country weekly 
like thousands of others. 

And our agency, too, has a peculiar 
affection for smaller newspapers, be- 
cause they have occupied a_ large 
place in the advertising program that 
we have been carrying out during the 
last two and a half years. 

We have tried to improve our meth- 
ods of doing business—to eliminate 
some of the difficulties—and we are 
glad to say that the publishers as a 
whole have co-operated with us in a 
splendid way. But we know, as you 
know, that there is still room for im- 
provement. There are many things 
that keep an advertiser from consider- 
ing a large list of small papers. One 
of the most important is the matter 
of rates. 

There is really no standard basis 
from which to judge rates in small 
papers. Your circulation is not ver- 
ified by an organization such as the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation. You 
cannot give us the same rule of meas- 
urement that we use to purchase other 
advertising space although the Na- 
tional Editorial Association offers a 
suggested schedule of rates which is 
helpful. ‘ So, right at the start we 
face the difficulty of a uniform rate 
based on circulation. There is the 
honest publisher who tells you exactly 
what he is printing, and the other 
kind who swears to one figure and 
prints another. 

In other words of your own Ole 
Buck, “It is just as necessary for a 
publisher to deliver full count as it 
is for a grocer to give 12 eggs to a 
dozen.” This great discrepancy in 
rates, this inability to find a true 
basic rate for a given amount of cir- 
culation, undoubtedly keeps many a 
national advertiser from using the 
smaller newspapers as a group. 

Contracts are contracts with most 
publishers, but there are a proportion 
of smaller publishers who do not hes- 
itate to raise rates in midstream. 
Thus another barrier is built and 
every small publisher suffers accord- 
ingly because of the actions of a few. 

Rates and contracts give plenty of 
trouble, but invoices and tear sheets 
are the big bugbears of the business. 
They come in irregularly, improperly 
addressed, or not at all. We write 
for them and publishers insist that 
they have sent them. We appreciate 
that much mail goes astray and that 
the members of our checking and 
clerical departments are only human 
and do make errors. Yet, we think 
that a specially trained department 
with nothing to do but check newspa- 
pers, is not so likely to make mistakes 
as an editor who may have a hundred 
and one jobs to do around the office, 
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from the setting up of the type to the 
mailing of tear sheets. We ask you 
to bear with us when we insist on 
tear sheets. We are not always wrong. 

One of the principal difficulties in 
handling a tear sheet—when we get 
it is that frequently the name of the 
newspaper is not carried as a running 
head inside. Therefore, if we get a 
single sheet, our checking departmént 
may not know what town or state it 
comes from unless we are pretty 
familiar with the particular news- 
paper. a 

If every publisher could attach his 
tear sheets to his invoices, it would 
greatly simplify the handling. ~ It 
would save much trouble for both of 
us. 

Invoices are another story. I wish 
you could spend a few hours in our 
auditing department and see the type 
of different invoices we get. We think 
there is a real need for the uniform 
type of invoice. We have made a 
study of different forms over a period 
of a year and a half, and we hope 
soon to be able to suggest to your 
Field Managers’ Association an _ in- 
voice that might approach uniformity. 

It is recognized, of course, that 
most newspapers have their own ac- 
counting systems built round their 
own particular needs and that to 
change radically their own present-in- 


voices might mean the disturbing’ of — 


their present accounting systems. But 
we feel that the matter is worth 
thought and possibly consideration. 

There are many reasons why a 
standard type of invoice is needed, 
and we quote some examples gained 
from handling, checking and_ billing, 
with a list of over 10,000 newspapers. 

Let us consider the larger news- 
papers first. 
problems as do the little country 
newspapers. a 

Many newspapers today have com- 
bination rates for two or more papers, 
and they invoice separately by split- 
ting the combination rate or the line- 
age, Making it hard to check against 
a Sone without this combination 
rate. 


Other publishers do not indicate 


which edition or rate they are billing 


for, although they may have several 
different editions and different rates. 
And sometimes they are all carried on 
the same invoice. 

Then, many invoices fail to show 
dates of insertion or whether rates 
are net or gross. Others do not show 
agency commission, cash discount or 
even the discount date. They fre- 
quently leave off the listing of the 
month in which the advertisement is 


run and do not include the name of | 


the advertiser. 

Certain publishers invoice more 
than one client on the same invoice. 
One paper bills on its regular invoice 
form, a form which would ordinarily 
require direct remittance, then with 
a rubber stamp a direct dealer remit- 
tance to go through its representative. 
And on one place on this invoice is 
the statement: “Bills payable on or 
before the fifteenth.” In another 
place: “If paid by the twentieth.” 
Yet the special representative terms 
are: “Payable on the tenth.”’—Three 
alternative handlings on the same in- 
voice. 

One eastern newspaper indicates 
that the same invoice is used for the 


They present as difficult © 
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daily editions, morning paper, Sun- 
day paper and evening paper. They 
are billed at a combination rate for 
the evening paper and the morning, 
but the invoice does not show this 
in detail, Extra checking and book- 
keeping is necessary to find this out. 

One newspaper in a large city, with 
a combination rate, bills at only half 
the combination rate in effect. An- 
other paper bills us on one invoice 
for two papers. The combination rate 
in effect is seventy cents, but the pub- 
lisher bills double the lineage at one- 
half the net rate. 

One paper in Minnesota bills at the 
net rate less the cash discount, while 
down in Texas a paper bills on an In- 
voice which does not show the date 
or insertion, the size of the advertise- 
ment, or the rate billed. There are 
numerous little papers which send in 
their invoices on the grocery-store-pad 
type of invoice. In many instances it 
is practically impossible for a clerk in 
the checking department to translate 
these invoices. 

Rates, contracts, invoices and tear 
sheets—these seem to be the chief 
difficulties. The publishers know 
these conditions exist, but some of 
you are more progressive than others, 
some better business men. It does 
not mean, however, that small pub- 
lishers as a class are hard to do busi- 
ness with. You are not. When we 
ean sit down and write you, the whole 
matter is generally satisfactorily 
straightened out. But this takes time 
and adds to the cost of doing business 
with you, and when we multiply such 
instances with a list of several thou- 
sand newspapers, then you, too, may 
appreciate the feeling that could be 
built up against using a large list of 
newspapers whose rates are low and 
where the commission sometimes 
hardly covers the overhead, and you 
may understand why some advertisers 
may feel that all small newspapers 
are a lot of trouble to be avoided. 

I am glad of this opportunity and I 
wish that I could have been with you 
in person. I repeat again my feelings 
and interest in the type of newspaper 
you publish and represent, and I do 
sincerely believe that there can be 
a closer bond of understanding be- 
tween the smaller newspapers of this 
country and the advertising agencies 
if the National Editorial Association 
can continue to help smooth out the 
difficulties and bring about the friend- 
ship and relationship that will work 
to the mutual benefit of all. 


Advertising Woman Honored. 

Mrs. Minna Carothers, president of 
the Federation of Women’s Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World, was the guest 
of honor at a banquet of the Philadel- 
phia Club of Advertising Women, held 
Thursday evening, July 15, at the 
Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The following officers were installed: 
Mrs. Ellen S. Patton, President; Flor- 
ence M. Dart, Vice President; Mary J. 
Denton, Recording Secretary; Clare V. 
Fey, Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. B. 
Ewing Kempff, Treasurer. 

The incoming chairmen are: Laura 
C. Lennon, Publicity; Clara McCall, 
Membership; Wilhelmina Kane, Con- 
vention; ‘Clara Robinson, Dinner 
Dance; Edyth M. Lloyd, Club Contact; 
Kathryn M. Braddock, Club Editor. 


AGRICULTURAL EDITOR 
NEED OF MANY DAILIES 


Daily newspapers that are present- 
ing the farmer’s story most satisfac- 
torily are those that employ a trained 
agricultural editor, supply him with 
a Ford and an expense account, and 
encourage him to report and interpret 
the news of agriculture and country 
life as it pertains to their particular 
regions. That is the opinion of agri- 
cultural journalism and its use in the 
daily press expressed by Prof. C. E. 
Rogers, head of the department of 
industrial journalism at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, in an ad- 
dress he delivered July 7 before the 
American Association of Agricultural 
College Editors at East Lansing, Mich- 
igan. Professor Rogers is vice-pres- 
ident of the association. Publishers 
who realize agricultural editing is a 
specialized job and that ask no im- 
mediate connection with the circula- 
tion department get results, Professor 
Rogers declared. 

“Just any staff man cannot become 
an efficient agricultural editor merely 
by acquiring the title,’ declared Pro- 
fessor Rogers. “There are examples 
of failure to prove it,’ he declared. 
“Neither can an agricultural editor 
combine his duties successfully with 


‘these of subscription solicitor as his 


reason for writing agricultural news 
becomes too obvious to the farmer. 

“The prevailing reason dailies give 
for placing emphasis on agricultural 
news is that agriculture is important 
to their readers. In many instances 
agriculture is recognized as the lead- 
ing industry of the region. Some be- 
gan playing up agriculture during the 
war as a so-called patriotic duty and 
continued because playing it big gain- 
ed a following. Others realized their 
opportunity to serve the agricultural 
community after agricultural hard 
times affected urban industries. 

“Papers in all parts of the country 
responded. They include dailies of 
all sizes from those having hundreds 
of thousands of readers to those hay- 
ing as few as three thousand, from 
dailies that serve a preponderance of 
urban dwellers to those that serve a 
preponderance of agricultural pro- 
ducers and those directly dependent 
upon agriculture. Two-thirds of those 
indicating how long they had given 
emphasis to agriculture said 10 years 
or less, one-third three years or 
less, that is, since the effects of the 
post war deflation have been felt. 

“Readable human interest accounts 
of successful farming operations in 
the paper’s circulation area constitute 
the material most sought by agricul- 
tural editors of dailies. Historical 
sketches of farming communities, ac- 
counts of organization movements, re- 
ports of technical matter that is news, 
even the didactic information article, 
are other kinds of matter they print. 
Some lay emphasis upon the need for 
interpretation and advice. Market 
news is recognized as important but 
surprisingly few make an effort to 
co-ordinate the market and agricul- 
tural pages. Practically no _ effort 
whatever is made to interpret market 
news, a field in which there are great 
possibilities to be of service to the 
farmer readers of dailies. 
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“Indications of increased interest 
among farmers in current. literature 
pertaining to agriculture and country 
life are seen in circulation figures of 
agricultural publications in 13 mid- 
western states covering the period 
1916-1924. 

“Tn 1910 the total circulation of 
agricultural publications in the 13 
states was 8,527,505. This had in- 
creased to 10,131,322 in 1920 and to 
10,576,753 in 1924. The increase: from 
1910 to 1920 was 15 per cent and from 
1920 to 1924 four per cent. During 
the same period the number of agri- 
cultural publications increased from 
209 in 1910 to 237 in 1920, to 245 in 
1924. This increase in circulation of 
agricultural publications accompanies: 
a slight decrease, 1% of 1 per cent, in 
rural population between 1910 and 
1920. The total rural population for 
the 13 states in 1910 was 17,734,555, 
for 1920, 17,731,951. 

“The urban population of this area 
increased 23 per cent, from 14,057,740 
to 18,316,234, between 1910 and 1920. 
During the period, daily paper cir- 
culation in these 13 states failed to 
keep pace with the increase in urban 
population. The circulation increased 
19 per cent from 1910 to 1920, 12 per 
cent from 1920 to 1924. 

“Journalism has been a factor in 
the evolution, likewise a benefactor 
by reason of the change. With the 
abandonment of isolation the farmer 
became a member of a larger com- 
munity. New interests were stim- 
ulated. New interests called for a 
greater amount and a greater diver- 
sification of reading matter. My 
father, who belonged to the land far- 
mer period in the evolution: of the 
country community, has told me of 
how the arrival of the weekly edition 
of the New York Tribune at the coun- 
try postoffice was a signal for all the 
neighborhood to gather at the store 
where the paper was read aloud. 
Later it was passed around from 
house to house until it was worn out. 
Only one newspaper, and that a week- 
ly edition of a New York daily, was 
taken in the community. That was but 
50 years ago. In the same community 
today every farm home receives one 
newspaper or farm magazine, or 
more.” 


RUNNING A NEWSPAPER. 


To run a newspaper all a fellow has 
to do is to be able to write poems, 
discuss the tariff and money ques- 
tions, umpire a baseball game, report 
a wedding, saw wood, describe a fire 
so that the readers will shed their 
wraps, make $1 do the work of $10, 
shine at a dance, measure calico, 
abuse the liquor habit, test whiskey, 
subscribe to charity, go without 
meals, attack free silver, wear di- 
amonds, invent advertisements, sneer 
at snobbery, overlook scandal, appraise 
babies, delight potato raisers, minister 
to the afflicted, heal the disgruntled, 
fight to a finish, set type, mold public 
opinion, sweep out the office, speak 
at prayer meeting and stand in with 
everybody and _ everything.—Florida 
Publisher. 


We have one advantage over any 
manufacturer. His advertising can 
only be about his product—our adver- 
ing is our product. 
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PHOTOGRAPHER’S CAREER 
IS MORE COLORFUL THAN 
THAT OF ANY REPORTER 


(As told by Mitchell Elkins to D.C. 
O’Flaherty, Jr.) 

Developing plates in the dark is by 
no means all there is in the life of the 
news photographer, according to Mit- 
chell E. Elkins, veteran newspaper 
photographer, who has worked on four 
or five of the leading New York dailies, 
with the Underwood service, and is 
now with the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch. The adventures of the dar- 
ing cub reporter of yesteryear pale in 
comparison with what the news pho- 
tographer of today encounters in his 
daily routine. 

The photographer, if he has a nose 
for news, is more valuable than an 
entire staff of reporters hurried to 
the scene of an accident or another 
news story. The task of getting 
people to talk for publication, giving 
them a chance to smirk and air their 
opinions in the public press, is easy; 
any newspaperman will tell you that 
although the relatives of a suicide 
will hurl him down the front door 
steps for trying to get a picture of 
the deceased, he can step around to 
the back door and get the whole 
bloody business from the maid, whose 
gossiping talents and faculty for ab- 
sorbing choice details of such affairs 
are comprehensive and picturesque. 

The photographer nearly always 
meets with a cool reception, unless he 
is taking pictures of a bathing beauty, 
sitting down to disguise the fact that 
she has on anything. 

Elkins has spent twenty years of 
his life in the news photography serv- 
ice of leading newspapers of the coun- 
try. Some of the famous scoops in 
recent years have been through his 
resourcefulness and ability to work 
under difficult circumstances. 

Mitchell Elkins, who is known as 
Mike to his contemporaries, was sent 
into the Chinatown district of New 
York several years ago by Gene 
Fowler, sport editor of the Daily Mir- 
ror, to get a picture of a Chinese bul- 
letin board, which served as a sort of 
daily newspaper for the Chinese 
residents. Mike set up his camera, un- 
suspectingly. Getting his focus, he 
saw through the camera that a crowd 
of Orientals had gathered about the 
board and were eyeing the camera 
threateningly. 

Before he was able to retreat with 
his camera, about 30 Chinese sur- 
rounded him. Backing against the 
wall, Mike wielded his camera as a 
weapon of defense and gained a mo- 
ment’s breathing space. Sticks were 
waving in the crowd, and the sinister 
gleam of a knife, here and there half- 
hidden in native sleeves, made him 
envision a sudden and unpleasant 
demise. 

The noise of the disturbance had 
brought a Chinaman to the scene who 
was the only one of his countrymen 
in the neighborhood not thirsting for 
Mike’s gore. He was New York’s 
famous Chinese police interpreter, and 
a word from him cowed his fellow 
countrymen into silence. 

Mike explained that he had not 
taken ‘any picture as yet, and lifting 
his camera, offered to demonstrate to 
the crowd that he had not taken any 
actual picture; in so doing, he snapped 
his picture, and walked out of the 


crowd brushing elbows with the China 
boys. 

Elkins was one of forty newspaper 
representatives who attended the 
Chapman trial, and had the distinc- 
tion of scooping the leading papers of 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia 
for the Daily Mirror, and was the 
only man who got even the outline of 
a story. 

The first words of the trial judge 
when the case opened were explicit 


MITCHELL E. ELKINS 
Times-Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 


notification that any attempts to take 
pictures of Chapman or the trial 
would be considered contempt of court, 
and that the offenders would be jailed 
for the offense. Mike Elkins was sit- 
ting in front of the press men’s table 
in front of Chapman and his attorney, 
Groehl. The judge was at an angle of 
45 degrees from Mike’s chair. 

Whenever Groehl stood up, he hid 
Mike from the judge’s view. Hach 
time Mike used the ica camera which 
he was concealing under his coat, to 
snap Chapman. The  super-bandit 
quickly caught on to the business, and 
at each opportunity posed for the 
newspaper photographer. Groehl is 
also said to have perceived what was 
going on, and began to stand up more 
frequently than he had been doing, 
to give Mike ample opportunity to use 
his camera. 

Farnum, a _ Springfield (Mass.) 
newspaperman, saw that Hlkins was 
scooping himself and _ thirty-eight 
others, and moved his seat next to 
that of the Daily Mirror camera man. 
His camera, however, waS more un- 
wieldy than Mike’s, and when Groehl 
sat down at an inopportune moment, 
the judge saw Farnum taking a pic- 
ture. Two deputy sheriffs seized Far- 
num, and on order of the Court con- 
signed him to the ccoler in the same 
cell with Chapman. Immediately the 
other press representatives threw their 
hands. Farnum was going to scoop 
them all, get a big story, and hand it 
through the prison bars to a telegraph 
operator. 


Farnum was released after two 
hours confinement, on plea of counsel 
that he was deaf and had not heard 
the original order of the court con- 
cerning the camera men. His co-jour- 
nalists surged .around him when he 
was freed, yelling and asking ques- 
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tions, the gist of which was, “Did 
you get a story?” 

Farnum shook his head mournfully. 
He had been too deaf to hear a word 
that Chapman had said! And the 
super-bandit had been talking good 
copy for almost two hours without a 
break. 

The Richmond Times-Dispatch, one 
of the progressive papers of the South 
on which Elkins is now employed, 
sent him during a recent session of 
the Virginia General Assembly to get 
a picture of Senator Alfred C. Smith, 
expelled from the senate for having 
been previously convicted of a felony. 
The case was the biggest in years. 
Smith was the first State senator ever 
to be expelled from the Virginia legis- 
lature. 

Ernest C. Pollard, managing editor 
of the Dispatch, was tipped off early 
in the day of the judicial session try- 
ing Smith that the Ku Klux Klan was 
planning to break up the newspaper 
cameras if any attempt was made to 
take pictures that night. 

Smith refused to pose for the 
camera after the decision was rendered 
at 2 a.m. The attempt to photograph 
him «brought a bodyguard of his 


_friends crashing through the packed 


crowd of legislators, women, children, 
and other visitors, to the camera, 
which they seized. 

Elkins asked them” what they 
wanted. They responded, the picture 
he had just taken. Showing great 
coolness in the face of the crisis, he 
took from his pocket a holder con- 
taining two unexposed plates, and 
handed them over. 

The Smithians immediately smash- 
ed the plates and dispersed, satisfied 
that no picture had been taken. Down- 
stairs, Elkins, with Pollard and sev- 
eral reporters, ran into another men- 
acing partisan group, who surrounded 
them and demanded the plates of the 
pictures. 

Pollard put the plates in his pocket, 
and defied any man in the crowd to 
come after them. Elkins, seeing the 
ugly look of the crowd, asked his man- 
aging editor to turn over the plates. 
Pollard did this, and the photographer 
smashed them on the floor. Then he 
shook hands with every individual in 
the crowd, and left. 

Pollard evidently felt that Mike had 
shown the white feather, and a grim 
reception awaited that gentleman 
when he stepped outside. But the 
real plates of the pictures Mike had 
taken were already at the Dispatch 
offices, being developed, and every 
plate smashed during the rumpus of 
the evening was a mere blank. 

Mike had slipped his original plates 
to the office boy the moment he took 
the pictures, and by the time it looked 
as if the fight were on, the office boy 
was on his way to the newspaper 
office with the plates safe in his 
pocket. 

Explanations changed the staff men 
from glowering to glowing, and when, 
an hour or two later, the developed 
plates showed two beautiful pictures 
of the scene in the State senate, Mike 
became the hero of the hour (about 
3:730:ia.) ms). 

The photographer on the newspaper 
is as yet an unsung hero. The ex- 
ploits of the movie camera man are 


being blazoned before the public in ~ 


print and on the screen, but it is 
just being discovered that the news 
photographer faces treble the disad- 
vantages of either of his co-artists, 
the movie man or the news reporter. 
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MAYFIELD IS LIBRARIAN 
AND EDITORIAL WRITER: 
REPORTED FIFTY YEARS 


After 50 years active newspaper ex- 
perience, Eugene O. Mayfield is now 
librarian and editorial writer for the 
Omaha World-Herald whose staff he 
joined 86 years ago. He joined the 
World-Herald as reporter and later 
was made Sunday feature editor. His 
work for the paper took him all over 
the state of Nebraska so that now he 
is one of the best known newspaper- 
men of the state. And his paper finds 
that his 50 years of actual experience 
in the newspaper game is not to be 
sniffed at when it comes to depending 
upon him, as librarian, for all kinds 
of information. 

Mr. Mayfield established his first 
country newspaper at Louisville in 
1883 and called it the Observer. It is 
now known as the Courier. He later 
established the Greenwood (Neb.) 
Hawkeye and the South Omaha Times. 
He made the Times earn the reputa- 
tion of being unique by using local 
celebrities as subjects for illustration 
of stories he wrote. He declares that 
the objections of some of these per- 
sons were not the least of the obstacles 
he met as a publisher! 

As reporter, Mr. Mayfield won dis- 
tinction by bringing in many famous 
scoops, among them various stories of 
the kidnaping of Eddie Cudahy, son 
of the packer. 


IOWA LINOTYPE SCHOOL 
PROVES SATISFACTORY 


Everything about a Linotype and 
hundreds of questions concerning the 
machine’s operation were discussed 
and explained to 25 Iowa operators 
at a four day Linotype “school” con- 
ducted from July 14 to 17 at Iowa 
State College under the auspices of 
the Technical Journalism Department 
of the college and the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. 

As far as is known this was the 
first such short course school for op- 
erators ever held. The idea that it 
would be of service to operators of 
the state to offer such a course orig- 
inated with F. W. Beckman, head of 
the department, and received hearty 
endorsement from Thomas Knapp of 
the education division of the Mergen- 
thaler Company. 

The classes and demonstrations 
were held in the composing room of 
the Collegiate Press, a printing es- 
tablishment owned by the _ student 
publications of the college and housed 
in one of the college buildings. Mr. 
Knapp, who was in charge of the in- 
struction, was assisted by Barney 
Chittick, B. S. Stafford and Mr. 
Palmer, all of the Mergenthaler or- 
ganization. Mr. Beckman gave some 
wrok on style and office practice. 

The school received the hearty en- 
dorsement of Iowa editors. The op- 
erators who attended felt that they 
got a great deal of help from the 
course. 


Al F. Hock, editor and owner of the 
American for the past nine years, con- 
tinues as owner and manager of the 
American Printing Company which 
will do job printing. 
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ILLINOIS EDITORS 


VISIT CAMP GRANT 


A number of prominent newspaper- 
men of Illinois took part in ceremonies 
at Camp Grant on Visitors’ Day, Au- 
gust 8, when troops of the 33d Divi- 
sion were hosts to 30,000 visitors. 
Charles H. Dennis, editor of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, inspected the camp 
as a guest of Maj. Gen. Milton J. Fore- 
man, divisional commander. Repre- 
senting Governor Len Small as official 
host for the state was Lieut. Gov. Fred 
EK. Sterling, editor of the Rockford 
Register-Gazette. Governor Small ar- 
rived at camp a few days later to 
inspect the state troops. He is pub- 
lisher of the Kankakee Republican. 
Col. Arthur E. Inglesh, his son-in-law, 
who is editor of the Republican, was 
on duty at camp with the adjutant 
general’s department. 

Lieut. Col. Roy D. Keehn, of the 
Chicago Herald & Hxaminer, who has 
just returned from Europe, arrived in 
camp Monday. He is in charge of 
intelligence work on the division staff. 

Lieut. Col. Knowlton S. Ames, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, is also on General Foreman’s 
staff. 


Pastor Urges Advertising. 

Paid advertising was urged by Dr. 
C. F. Reisner, pastor of the Broadway 
Temple Methodist Church, New York, 
head of the department of religious 
advertising of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, in a talk 
before the Epworth League assembly 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
session at Lake Junaluska, N. C., re- 
cently. “Faith, ambition, integrity, 
team work and health” are qualities 
of the Christian which should be em- 
phasized by commercial advertising 
mediums, he declared. 


_iey of taking the public 
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WHOLESALE EDUCATION 
IS NECESSARY, SAYS 
INSURANCE BULLETIN 


Emphasizing that ‘many of the 
present troubles of the fire insurance 
business can be traced to the fact that 
the companies have made no syste- 
matic effort to educate the American 
people in regard to insurance,’ the 
current number of the agency bulletin 
of the Fireman’s Fund points out that 
the public utility corporations had a 
very uncomfortable time of it for sev- 
eral years, until they adopted the pol- 
into their 
confidence through the medium of a 
comprehensive national newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign, coupled with the 
general adoption of the plan of en- 
couraging the purchase of their se- 
curities by their customers and the 
public. As a result of the more favor- 
able public sentiment thus created, the 
public utilities are getting along much 
better than heretofore. 

The insurance business, it is assert- 
ed, is suffering from the general lack 
of public knowledge regarding the 
conduct, requirements and equities of 
the business. In this connection, at- 
tention is called to the fact that for 
five years past the fire insurance com- 
panies have suffered an underwriting 
loss of 4.54 per cent annually. De- 
spite this condition, it has been found 
practically impossible to obtain an in- 
crease in rates, owing to the almost 
universal public ignorance regarding 
the fundamentals of the insurance 
business and the utter lack of public 
sentiment to support a demand for 
adequate rates. 

“The remedy for this situation is 
ready at hand,” the bulletin of the 
Fireman’s Fund asserts, pointing out 
that public utilities, railroads, meat 
packers and other great business in- 
terests which have been compelled to 
find a way to make a living in what 
is characterized as “this direct law- 
making age’ have found the solution 
in the wholesale education of the 
American people. 

In this connection, it is pointed out 
that at the recent annual meeting of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, the chairman of the public 
relations committee of that organiza- 
tion cited some of the results of the 
activities of his committee.* He said 
the work had been excellent as far as 
it had gone, but that it had not gone 
far enough, because it had failed to at- 
tract general attention. He insisted 
that the fire insurance business must 
make its story so plain and so convinc- 
ing that the agitator and the dema- 
gogue “will not have a leg on which 
to stand.” —Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce. 


Short and Snappy 

“Enclosed find $2 for a year’s sub- 
scription to your excellent publication, 
which I have enjoyed very much 
recently,’ reads a communication to 
The United States Publisher from 
Marcy B. Darnall, publisher and editor 
of the Florence (Ala.) Herald. 

Changes to 12-em Column. 

The Lacon (Ill.) Home Journal has 
changed from a six-column paper to a 
seven-column, with lines set 12 ems 
wide. 
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PARK, NORTH CAROLINA, 
IS S. N. P. A. PRESIDENT 
SUCCEEDS W. C. JOHNSON 


With over 200 members and guests 
attending the twenty-fourth annual 
convention of the Southern Newspa- 
per Publishers’ Association conven- 
tion at Asheville, N. C., July 6 to 8, 
inclusive, John A. Park, Raleigh (N.C.) 
Times, was elected president and 
Wiley L. Morgan, Knoxville (Tenn.) 
News, was made secretary-treasurer. 

Bighty-one members attended the 
convention and in addition to this 
number, 16 papers were admitted to 
membership. Guests attending the 
convention brought the total attend- 
ance to over 200. 

In view of the fact that the associ- 
ation was organized in 1903 at At- 
lanta and will celebrate its twenty- 
fifth anniversary in 1927, Clark How- 
ell, Jr., invited the association to hold 
its meeting next year in Atlanta. The 
invitation was seconded by Clark 
Howell, Sr., John A. Brice and James 
B. Nevin, representing the three At- 
lanta daily newspapers. In accord- 
ance with the usual policy of the as- 
sociation, the place of meeting was 
referred to the board of directors. 

A resolution was adopted to amend 
the by-laws of the association so as 
to provide that the retiring president 
of the association automatically be- 
come chairman of the board of direc- 
tors for the year following. 

Marcellus E. Foster, until recently 
president and editor of the Houston 
(Tex.) Chronicle, and past president 
and director of the S. N. P. A., was 
elected an honorary member of the 
association on motion of J. M. Thom- 
son. Other honorary members are 
Adolph S. Ochs and Fred L. Seely. 

Victor H. Hanson read the report of 
Edgar M. Foster, who had been chair- 
man of the advertising committee. 
Upon completion of the reading, busi- 
ness was suspended while a memorial 
service was held for Mr. Foster who 
died in Nashville, Tenn., June 20. 

The Business Office Committee re- 
port was presented by the chairman, 
John A. Park, who urged more sys- 
tematic and energetic co-operation 
than had been given by the business 
offices of the members in the past 
year. 

In the absence of Chairman Robert 
Lathan, of the Editorial Affairs com- 
mittee, the report was read by Major 
Clark Howell, Jr., member of the com- 
mittee from Georgia. 

Chairman F. C. Withers, of the 
Labor Committee, read his report, and 
introduced Harvey J. Kelly, labor ex- 
pert of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. Members _ dis- 
played their interest and appreciation 
in Mr. Kelly’s remarks by questions 
on labor matters. 

President Johnson introduced Eu- 
gene Anderson, of the Macon Printing 
School, and E. P. Mickel, of the South- 
ern Printing School, at Nashville, 


 Tenn., both of whom told briefly what 
their schools were doing. 


Col. Robert Ewing presented his re- 
port as Chairman of the Postal Com- 
mittee. At the conclusion of the read- 


ing of the report and brief discussion, 
the motion of A. G. Newmyer, sec- 


onded by: Clark Howell, Sr., was 
adopted, providing for adoption of the 


report and continued affiliations with 
the American Publishers’ Conference, 
and expressiug deep appreciation of 
the Association for the energetic and 
unselfish service of Col. Ewing and 
his committee. 

The Traffic Committee report 
read by Manager Williams. 

D. S. Elias, publisher of the Ashe- 
ville (N. C.) Times and Chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee, in be- 
half of the Times and the Asheville 
Citizen, invited the publishers and 
their guests to take an automobile 
drive over the city, followed by a re- 
ception and tea at the Country Club. 

The second day of the convention, 
W. J. Pape, of Waterbury, Conn., presi- 


was 


“dent of the New England Newspaper 


Association, spoke briefly on associ- 
ation work. 

James B. Nevin read the report of 
the committee on the recent confer- 
ence at Vanderbilt University, advo- 
cating the furtherance of liberal edu- 
cation in the South. It was réferred 
to the Resolutions committee and 
adopted by the convention. 

The report of the Lee Memorial 
School of Journalism was read by 
Manager Williams, in the absence of 
any member of the committee. Prof. 
Roscoe B. Ellard, in charge of the 
school, spoke briefly on the plans and 
purposes of the school. 

Attorney James F. Finlay reported 
on the status of the suit of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commissions, and the sub- 
ject was discussed informally by 
members. 

A. G. Newmyer moved that the con- 
vention authorize the directors to 
handle the Federal Trade Commission 
matter, and the necessary features of 
financing the cost of defending the 
suit, with full powers to act. The 
motion was adopted. 

George C. Lucas, secretary of the 
National Publishers’ Association, dis- 
cussed interestingly the second class 
postal situation and certain proposed 
amendments to the copyright law. 
L. B. Palmer, manager of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Associ- 
ation, discussed the copyright laws 
and asserted that the special interests 
of daily newspapers were being cared 
for. 

The topics on labor and mechanical 
subjects, under the direction of Major 
Allen Potts, and editorial subjects, 
under L. K. Nicholson, were discussed 
for an hour, with a large number of 
members participating. 

The report of the Cimmittee on 
Nominations was presented by Chair- 
man F. G. Bell. After brief discus- 
sion, on motion of H. C. Adler, the re- 
port was adopted and the convention 
authorized Manager Williams to cast 
the unanimous vote for the following 
officers and directors for 1926-27: 

OFFICERS 

President—John A. Park, Raleigh 
(N. C.) Times. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Wiley L. Mor- 
gan, Knoxville (Tenn.) Sentinel. 

DIRECTORS 

Chairman of Board—Walter C. John- 
son, Chattanooga (Tenn.) News. 

Alabama—Victor H. Hanson, Birm- 
ingham (Ala.) News. 

Arkansas—J. S. Parks, 
(Ark.) Times-Record. 

Florida—Herbert Felkel, St. Augus- 
tine (Fla.) Record. 

Georgia—Clark Howell, Jr., Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution. 


Ft. Smith 
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Kentucky—Urey Woodson, Owens- 
boro (Ky.) Messenger. 

Louisiana—L. K. Nicholson, New Or- 
leans (La.) Times-Picayune. 

Mississippi—Frederick Sullens, 
Jackson (Mich.) News. 

North Carolina—C. A. Webb, Ashe- 
ville (N. C.) Citizen. 

Oklahoma—E. kK. Gaylord, 
homa City (Okla.) Oklahoman. 

South Carolina—W. W. Holland, 
Spartanburg-(S. C.) Herald and Jour- 
nal. 

Tennessee—M. 
Clarksville (Tenn.) 

Texas—A. E. Clarkson, 
(Tex.) Post-Dispatch. 

Virginia—J. P. Fishburn, Roanoke 
(Va.) Times-World. 

West Virginia—W. Guy Tetrick, 
Clarksburg (W. Va.) Exponent. 

James F. Finlay presented a special 
report on libel laws in S. N. P. A. ter- 
ritory, the last day of the convention. 
He recommended that every publisher 
secure a copy of “Law of the Press,” 
by Hale, printed by West Publishing 
Co., St. Paul, Minn., for reference and 
reading by members of the editorial 
and news staffs. 

James O’Shaughnessy, executive sec- 
retary of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, spoke briefly on 
the prospects for increasing national 
advertising linage in the south. 

H. Galt Braxton had charge of the 
topics on Advertising subjects and W. 
A. Elliott on Circulation and Miscel- 
laneous subjects for discussion of one 
hour. 

The report of the Auditing Commit- 
tee showed the General Fund of the 
Association in better financial condi- 
tion by approximately $2,500,000 than 
at the same audit period of last year. 

After expressions of appreciation 
for courtesies extended members dur- 
ing the convention, and after the 
adoption of memorial resolutions, Mrs. 
Edith O. Susong, publisher of the 
Greeneville (Tenn.) Democrat-Sun, 
and Miss Marion H. Smith, business 
manager of the Orlando (Fla.) Sen- 
tinel, were introduced as the only two 
women members present. 

President Johnson, before relinquish- 
ing the chair to President-elect Park, 
announced that for the first time in 
his recollection the entire convention 
program had been completed on time 
and every topic had been considered 
that was listed for discussion. 

J. D. Ewing, Shreveport (La.) 
Times, was star golfer at the conven- 
tion, his 81 winning best gross in the 
members section and a silver cigar- 
ette case given by R. Hoe & Co., Inc. 
James G. Stahlman, Nashville (Tenn.) 
Banner, with 90-26-64, won President 
Johnson’s silver pitcher for best net 
made by a member. 


Okla- 


Stratton Foster, 
Leaf-Chronicle. 
Houston 


Print University Diplomas. 


Graduates from the University of 
Michigan now receive their diplomas 
with their names printed instead of 
being penned. This change has re- 
sulted from seven years of exper- 
iments in overcoming the difficulties 
of ink and the varying of margins of 
the sheepskin. 

In printing in the lettering, 48 point 
Old English is used for the name and 
a script, similar to the body of the 
diploma, for the date. The cost of 
printing is estimated to be about a 


‘fourth of that of hand lettering. 
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OF THE NATION 


Are buyers of Printers’ 
THE UNITED STATES PUBLISHER 
reaches practically all of them. 
read it closely from cover to cover, and 


file its issues for future reference. 


No other trade publication offers a 


more attractive service or better coverage 
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THE PAPER FROM 
THE OLD HOME TOWN 


At evening when the work of day is 
o’er, 
And for a bit of reading I sit down, 
The reading I do first and which I like 
the most 
Is the paper from my old home town. 


I know what’s going on back there at 
home, 
In Arcady where I first trod the 
ground, 
For news of it I thrist, and always get 
it first 
In the paper from my old home 
town. 


I like to think of those I used to know, 
The boys and girls with whom I 
once went ’round; 
posted on their doings, 
‘travels and their wooings 
By the paper from my old home 
town. 


lm their 


At times when I go back and meet old 
friends, 
Who tell me news of Smith, or Jones 
or Brown, 
I tell them that I know it, because I 
read about it 
In the paper from 
town. 


my old home 


If you have moved away from former 

scenes 

search 

renown, 

To keep old men’ries bright and gain 
a new delight 

Read the paper from your old home 

town. 


In of greater riches or 


—Joseph W. Gannon. 
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What’s the Joke? i. 
J. P. Duncan of Calexico, Calif., one of the hosts when the National Edi- 


torial Association visited the Imperial 
be a newspaper man. He is now in 


Valley, told his guests that he used to 
the implement business. Mr. Duncan 


asked if W. O. McIntyre of the Boyle County Herald at Danville, Ky., was 
with the party, declaring that he used to work for Mr. McIntyre at Danville 


many years ago. 


Hugh J. Doak, editor of the Manchester (Tenn.) Times, 


declared that Mr. McIntyre was there and volunteered to look him up for his 


host. 


When Mr. Doak (left) found his man on the N. E. A. Special Train and 


presented him to Mr. Duncan (center) the two men looked blankly at each 


other for a moment. 


This was the wrong Mr. MclIntire (right). 


This was 


Mr. W. H., whose last name is spelled with an “i” instead of a “y” and who 


is editor of the Vandalia (Mo.) Mail. 


The April gross sales of the United 
Drug Company amounted to $8,000,000 
and set a new record for that month. 
This is an increase of $1,500,000, or 
24.5 per cent, over the gross sales of 
April, 1925. United Drug members, 
known as the Rexall Stores, are con- 
sistent advertisers in newspapers. 


{ 


The Military Tract Press Associa- — 
tion met at Macomb, Illinois, August 
6. Miss Mary Davidson, editor of the 
Carthage (Illinois) Republican, spoke 
on “A Big Plant in a Small City’, tell- 
ing of the $50,000 plant she is estab- 
lishing in a town of about 2,500. 


. 


; 
« 
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WOMAN EDITOR IS 


ACTIVE 
IN PRESS ASSOCIATIONS ; 
CALIFORNIA POSTMASTER 


The postmaster at Santa Clara, Cal., 
who is also president of the Santa 
Clara County Editorial Association, 
was recently elected national vice pres- 
ident for Northern California of the 
League of American Pen Women at 
the biennial meeting held in Washing- 
ton—this is Miss Bernice Downing, 
who, with her twin sister, was the 
first woman in California to own and 
operate her own newspaper. Miss 
Downing was also instrumental in 
bringing the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation on a day’s automobile tour of 
the Santa Clara Valley during the 
recent visit of that association to Cal- 
ifornia. 

She declares that a journalistic ca- 
reer was forced upon her, together 
with her late sister, Bertha G. Down- 
ing, as they inherited the Santa Clara 
Journal from their father, the late 
N. H. Downing, a self-made but bril- 
liant newspaperman. They took the 
paper over upon his death in 1905, 
knowing little of the work, as they 
‘were young girls in their teens and in- 
experienced, just out of boarding 
school. They knew how to enter a 
drawing room properly but did not 
know how to earn a living. However, 
having been born in the environment 
of newspaper work, they settled down 
and brought the paper up to an en- 
viable standing, influential’ in politics 
not only in the city but in the county 
and state as well. 

They were the first women in Cal- 
ifornia actually to own and control a 
newspaper and being twins, they at- 
tracted considerable attention on the 
Pacific Coast. They stood for the up- 
building of the community, using this 
motto over the top of their paper: “If 
it’s for the good of Santa Clara the 
Journal is for it.” Miss Downing at- 
tributes their success to close atten- 
tion to business. They never traded 
upon the fact that they were women, 
but went out in open, fair competition 
for patronage. Their job printing plant 


‘was the envy of many metropolitan pa- 


- superior” 


' chanical 


pers for they turned out work that not 
only they regarded as “pre-eminently 
but which was often ex- 
hibited by the wholesale houses as 
examples of what paper, ink and me- 
equipment could do. For 
twenty years, or until the death of 
Bertha a year ago, they controlled the 
editorial policy of the paper and never 
permitted an infringement upon that 
policy. They ran the caption: “B. 
Downing” editor and _ proprietor— 
(Bertha and Bernice). Brains, energy 
and good common sense are needed for 
newspaper work and they used all 
three. 

Miss Downing is president of the 
Santa Clara County Editorial Asso- 
ciation, of which her father was one of 
the founders. This organization is 
composed of fourteen papers in Santa 
Clara County and holds meetings every 
month to consider the perplexing ques- 
tions of the work. Last May, Miss 
Downing was elected national vice 
president for Northern California of 
the League of American Pen Women 
‘at the bienniel meeting held in Wash- 
ington. 


- 
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After the death of her sister, Miss 
Downing hastened to sell the Journal 
which had been in the Downing family 
for nearly 40 years, feeling so broken 
in mind and spirit that she did not feel 
feel that she continue the work alone. 
But now that time has passed, Miss 
Downing declares that she is going to 
cet into the thick of the game again 
before long. “It’s the greatest work 
in the world,” she recently told a rep- 


MISS BERNICE DOWNING 
President, Santa Clara County 
Editorial Association, California 


resentative of The United States Pub- 
lisher. 


A year ago, Miss Downing was hon- 
ered with an invitation to throw the 
switch which was:to put in motion the 
great hydro-electric plant, Pit No. 3, 
of the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 


pany. She was the first woman in 
California to put in motion such a 
plant. One hundred and fifty-five ed- 


itors from northern California were 
guests of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company at the opening of the new 
plant, located on the Pit River in 
Northeastern California. Miss Down- 
ing continues to keep in touch with 
what is going on in the world. She 
recently attended the opening of a new 
road in Yosemite Valley. 


City Abolishes Newstands. 


News stands having been abolished 
from the streets of Montreal, the sales 
of newsboys are now restricted ex- 
clusively to regular newspapers. The 
newspapers, however, require the ven- 
dors to keep to their own corner. It 
is said that the appearance of the city 
streets is not improved by the abolish- 
ing of the newsstands because the ven- 
dors dump their papers on the side- 
walk for storage. 


The Raleigh (N. C.) Chamber of 
Commerce has adopted a budget of 
$10,000 to be spent in advertising the 
city. More than half of it will be 
spent in newspapers. 


MISSOURI EDITORS 
PLAN RETURN MEET 
TO CAPE GIRARDEAU 


Officers of the Missouri Press Asso- 
ciation met recently and made plans 
for the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation to be held in Cape Girardeau 
Sept. 23, 24, 25. It is estimated that 
at least 350 Missouri newspapers will 
be represented. 

It is planned to have the editors 
meet in St. Louis Thursday morning 
Sept. 23, and at 9 o’clock leave on the 
steamer Cape Girardeau for a daylight 
trip, arriving in Cape Girardeau at 5 
o'clock that afternoon. 

The opening session will then be 
held at the State College Auditorium 
beginning at 7:30 o’clock. Addresses 
will be made by several distinguished 
speakers and the public will be in- 
vited. 

On Friday two regular sessions of 
the association will be held, morning 
and afternoon, and that evening a ban- 
quet will be tendered the visitors by 
the Chamber of Commerce, at which 
there will be some notable speakers. 

Saturday morning at 9 o’clock the 
editorial party will be taken in autos 
for a trip through the cotton and corn 
district of Southeast Missouri, giving 
the visitors an opportunity to note the 
difference between this section and 
other sections of the state. At noon a 
luncheon will be served in one of the 
towns visited and at 3 o’clock the 
party will be placed on a special Frisco 
train for St. Louis. 

The Missouri Press Association held 
its annual meeting in Cape Girardeau 
June 15, 1910. It was one of the lar- 
gest. if not the largest, meetings ever 
held by the association and was so 
successful that it was the beginning 
of a new era for the organization. 


Free Press Is Lawmaking Body. 

“There is a growing demand for cen- 
sorship of the press, and unless the 
forces now in motion toward the ac- 
complishment of this purpose are met 
and destroyed, they will win,’ Thomas 
Dixon, author and playwright, told the 
members of the North Carolina Press 
Asssociation in session at Hickory, 
NOC. eluly 22: 

“Newspapers are the supreme ex- 
pression of the orderly process of law 
against the voice of riot and personal 
violence,” he said, “and censored press 
is the first step in the establishment of 
tyranny. 

“A free press is the supreme expres- 
sion. of a self-governing community. 
We are attempting today to substitute 
for intelligent self-government a laby- 
rinth of legal restrictions. Every leg- 
islature which meets enacts tons of 
these legal dictums and calls them 
laws. They can never become laws 
until there is back of them an inform- 
ed public opinion. A free press, not 
the legislature, is the real lawmaking 
body of our democracy.” 


Kent Cooper, general manager of 
the Associated Press, and Miss Jane 
Cooper, his daughter, on August 3 were 
luncheon guests of President Coolidge 
at White Pine Camp in the Adiron- 
dacks. 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE PROFESSION 


By LAWRENCE MURPHY, University of Illinois 


Making Better Communities. 

The newspaper that does things and 
the editor who wants to do things can 
learn much from 
a reading of The 
Newspaper in 
Community Serv- 
ice, by Norman J. 
Radder, professor 
of journalism at 
the University of 
Tinvdita nea. eT hve 
book is published 
by McGraw-Hill 
Book company. It 
reviews and com- 
ments upon the 
experience of 
newspapers and 
magazines in 
bringing about 
worthwhile re- 


Lawrence Murphy 
forms and changes. 

Among the matters on which cam- 
paigns were based were: playgrounds, 


Boy Scouts, agriculture, boys’ pig 
clubs, girls’ poultry clubs, calf clubs, 
farm news pages, cotton production, 
marketing problems, diversified farm- 


ing, model farms, weather reports, 
rural and city co-operation, good 
roads, farm. bulletins, ‘public mar- 


kets, corn campaign, education, school 
news, benefactors of education, Amer- 
icanization, auditorium, forums, chil- 
dren’s clubs, art, newspaper buildings, 
radio, traveling libraries, university 
extension, schools of journalism, jour- 
nalism prizes, music composition con- 
tests, music memory contests, spelling 
contests, grand opera, lyceum courses, 
nature study, housing reform, housing 
crusades, health, medical frauds, pure 
food crusades, auto deaths, fire’ haz- 
ards, hero prizes, school nurse, charity, 
fresh air funds, Christmas funds, re- 
lief funds, employees welfare, essay 
contests, oratory contests on the con- 
stitution, outdoor and health cam- 
paigns. 

Very few of the campaigns were ad- 
vanced by the use of the editorial col- 
umns alone, the majority of them de- 
pending upon the news column stories 
for their cumulative value. The edi- 
torials were effective in reinforcing 
campaigns but not in carrying the 
bulk of the reading matter. 

Those who bemoan the “waning 
power of the press” and the inability 
of the papers to exert influences will 
find that their tears have been shed 
in vain as they turn the pages of this 
book. It reveals the press of the 
country exerting an influence for good, 
an influence that secures results. 


A Study of Farm News. 

That farm news is receiving little 
attention in weekly newspapers is the 
conclusion of Miss Helen Bauer, a 
journalism student at the University 
of Illinois, after an intensive study of 
87 weekly newspapers representing 43 
states. 

Less than 4,000 inches of space were 
devoted to farm news in the 87 papers 
studied, she learned, and of this 
amount less than 1,000 inches were 
devoted to the following subjects com- 
bined: health, entertainment, acci- 
dents, death, churches, protection of 
property, building, machinery, and the 
farm home. 


That farm news in the papers 
studied was inadequately covered is 
indicated by the following table which 
shows a number of important prob- 
lems with the papers devoting space 
to each and the number of inches of 
news for each problem: 


No. of 

Problem Inches Papers 
The farm home.... 222 15 out of 87 
Schools and 

teachers ..2.-:....2 1042. 27 out of 87 
ChUTCHGSare - 2-225 5 1 out of 87 
Communication 456 31 out of 87 
Health eee] ..2.. ee 34 4 out of 87 
Farm profits -....... 1600 73 out of 87 
Personala eee: 894 87 out of 87 
Denti oe 147 12 out of 87 
Entertainment _.. 157 out of, 87 
Government and 

Politicg#e =... 241 16 out of 87 


A number of these headings overlap 
and they have been counted in more 
than one column for purposes of in- 
cluding all possible material that 
would count under any one heading. 

Economic news, which was given 
the greatest amount of attention in 
the papers studied, included crops, 
real estate, trade, markets, and special 
industry news, such as cotton. With 
this should be counted such items ap- 
pearing under politics as taxes and 
legislative matters bearing on _ the 
farm. ; 

The various items found in the 
papers were devoted to the following 
general divisions of the larger prob- 
lems: poultry, churches, government, 
trade, society, personals, live stock, 
markets, politics, farm home, deaths, 
dairy, crops, school, machinery, exhib- 
its, labor, real estate, household hints. 

County agents, automobiles, roads, 
spraying, fertilizing, farm bureau, 
lodges, clubs, grange, entertainment, 
burglaries, fires, farm hints, news 
brevities, health, radio, industry, fairs, 
home bureau, associations, special 
days, picnics, surveys, weather, mail 
delivery, demonstrations, automobiles. 

While it is clear that there are cer- 
tain divisions in which no story may 
be obtained for a particular issue and 
that study of one issue of a paper does 
not indicate whether or not that paper 
handles news of a particular subject 
from time to time, there is sufficient 
evidence presented in the analysis of 
the 87 papers to show that weekly 
papers throughout the country are giv- 
ing to local farm news less than one- 
half the space that it deserves. 

Weekly papers generally have a 
larger circulation outside of the town 
of publication than in the town. The 
town is a big factor in the interests 
of the farm readers but the farm in- 
terests are equally important for most 
members of the farm family. On a 
basis of farm reader interest approx- 
imately one-half of the local news 
space might profitably be given to 
local farm news. This fraction would 
be altered by the needs of the town 
readers. 

Failure of editors to give greater 
attention to farm news is due as much 
to difficulty as to negligence. The 
doamin of the farm home and neigh- 
borhood as a news center has not been 
exploited in the same way that the 
town home and neighborhood have. 
With the problems isolated and the 
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analysis of what is being done under 
consideration it is probable that ways 
and means of securing better results 
will be determined. 


Editorial Logic. 

Editorial writers betray the same _ 
weakness as the man in the street in 
matters pertaining to logic, according 
to a study of’ the editorials in repre- 
sentative American newspapers recent- 
ly completed by Harris W. Jones, a 
journalism student of the University 
of Illinois. They like ‘‘to prove” their 
case and make many errors in doing it. 

The error most frequently encoun- 
tered in 80 issues of newspapers was 
one of false assumption—assuming 
that a thing is true in attempting to 
prove it. This error occurred 60 times, 
almost an average of once for each 
issue studied. The classic example of 
this type of error follows: : 

“We know that God exists because 
the Bible tells us so; and we know 
that whatever the Bible affirms is 
true, because it is of divine origin.” 
In commenting on this type of error 

Mr. Jones pointed out that some of 
the editorial writers made as Many as 
six mistakes of this kind in a single 
editorial. Other editorial writers got 
around the difficulty by quoting from 
the words of others, a dodge that does 
not in any sense excuse the writer or 
the paper, if the words quoted are to 
be taken as good reasoning by the 
readers. 

In a total of 2,178 inches of editorials 
there occurred 148 fallacies of six 
types. Second to assumption in fre- 
quency of appearance was mal-observa- 
tion— wrong observation, with a rec- 
ord of 37; then in order followed: 
composition 23; non-observation 19; 
post hoc 5; and accident. 

Errors of mal-observation occur fre- 
quently in editorials dealing with the 
World Court, according to Mr. Jones. 
In the following illustrations taken 
from daily and weekly newspapers, 
errors of the various types are shown: > 

“Those who oppose discussion of 
the World Court by impartial minds 
thereby confess the weakness of 
their cause.” 

“Last night the Greeks, who are 
fine patriotic American citizens, 
listened to Senator Irving Lenroot 
defend the senators who voted the 
United States into the World Court 
of the League of nations.” 

“As for the schools, we refer her © 
to the presidents and deans of col- 
leges, members of college faculties, 
heads and teachers of public and 
private schools, who testify that 
prohibition is demoralizing the 
youth and promoting a reign of 
lawlessness.” 

“But the out of town merchant is 
not personally interested in you.” 

“Public ownership does-:not square 
with our form of government.” 

“The poll on prohibition by this 
and co-operating newspapers shows 
plainly that the people favor modifi- 
cation of the present law in the in- 
terest of true temperance.” 

“We lean backward to the extent 
that we can convict only a few of 
those who are guilty.” 

“Charles V. Barrett deserves re- 
nomination to the board of review. 
His ability and character have been 
proven in office.” wa 

“However, the United States af- 
fords ample proof that the trade of 
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a nation may survive any handicaps 
imposed by the lack of titles and 
even flourish.” 


“This showing proves that it is 
even safer to ride the street cars 
than the steam railways.” 

The list of 148 errors does not ex- 
haust the number committed in the 
sixty issues because only six types 
were studied. The total list of errors 
to be sought would fall under about 
thirty headings, instead of six, if all 
possible errors of formal and material 
deduction and induction were studied. 


The significance of the number of 
errors discovered may be readily dis- 
torted to indicate that the editorial 
writers are doing a very poor piece of 
work in their efforts to guide the pub- 
lic. This conclusion is not justified, 
in the opinion of Mr. Jones. Although 
the editorial writers are making more 
errors of logic than they should they 
are making a smaller number than 
the editorial writers did in the so- 
called “golden age of the editorial” 
when Horace Greeley was in power. 
They are making one mistake where 
a person of the same capacity without 
journalistic responsibilities and expe- 
rience would make four or five. 


. That improvement to a point where 
nearly all errors of logic are elim- 
inated is possible is indicated by the 
fact that certain editorial pages ap- 
pear frequently without any errors of 
logic. 


This analysis has no relation to the 
ends which the various. editorials 
sought to bring about. It is concerned 
with the means. The ends may or 
May not have been good, independent 
of the logic and facts with which they 
were supported _ editorially. Good 


logic may have been used in support 
of unworthy ends, and bad logic may 
have been used in support of good 
ends. 

In this study five consecutive issues 
of each of the following papers were 
analyzed: New York World, Chicago 
Tribune, Chicago Herald Examiner, 
St. Louis Star, St. Louis Times, St. 
Louis Globe Democrat, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, Marion Daily Republic, West 
Frankfort American, Vienna Times, 
Carterville Herald, Herrin News, Ad- 
rian Telegram, Johnston City Progress, 
Illinois Baptist, and Zeigler News. 
Five of these papers are weeklies. The 
cities of publication for the sixteen 
range from 5,000 to 6,000,000. The 
large papers used logic frequently and 
the number of their errors was, there- 
fore, relatively high compared with 
that of the smaller ones. 


DAUGHTER OF EDITOR 
ON ILLINOIS PROGRAM 


Among the musical numbers for the 
program of the Illinois Press Associa- 
tion meeting at Urbana in October will 
be a saxaphone solo by Miss Helen 
Ashbrook Gilpin, of Atwood, daughter 
of Harry C. Gilpin, publisher of the 
Atwood Herald. She has more than 
a local reputation as a saxaphone 
soloist and received her musical talent 
and training from her mother, Mrs. 
Floss Maye Gilpin, who has been a 
teacher of music for many years. Mrs. 
Gilpin plays all of Miss Helen’s accom- 
paniments on the piano. The daughter 
will be a senior in the Atwood town- 
ship high school this year, after which 
she will study music with the inten- 
tion of making it a profession. 
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A dozen years ago, the beginnings of Western States En- 
velope Service had the right aim and squarely hit the ball. 


And ever since it has “followed through,” adding and 
bettering wherever opportunity showed. 


Today the printer finds in stock ready to order under a 
simple catalog number, hundreds of unusual envelope 
styles—the kind that used to require fussy sketching and 
specifying, long delays and longer prices. With Western 
States these former “specials” are now everyday staples. 


Twenty million envelopes in stock—over six hundred styles 
of them—ready for instant shipment. All are shown in our 
Free Price List No. 28. Get it if you haven’t it—and note 
specially pages 34 to 37 for this “follow through ”’ service. 


owing Thr 


The golfer will tell you that the real power swing comes 
from “following through” after the ball is hit. 


739 


MAJOR ALBERT H. GRAVENHORST 
Editor, Review, Effingham, IIlinois 


Major Gravenhorst brought a com- 
pany of 120 Boy Scouts on a pilgrim- 
age to Lincoln’s Tomb, Springfield, 
Illinois, Thursday, July 29. Major 
Gravenhorst is ex-president of the IIli- 
nois Press Association and is known 
as one of the livest newspaper pub- 
lishers in the state. Other parties 
similar to the one conducted by 
Major Gravenhorst are being arranged 
by newspapermen aud scoutmasters 
throughout Illinois. 
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Manger Hotels |/ 


NEW YORK CITY 
“Two of the Twelve Links in the Chain” 


EE, 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 

118 West 57th Street 

Ideally situated between Fifth Avenue 

and Broadway. Offers delightfully fur- 

nished rooms and apartments at these 
very minimum rates: 

Room with Bath for One 

4.00 4.50 


$3.50 : . $5.00 
Room with Bath for Two 
4.50 5.00 $5.50 $6.00 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
$8.00 $9.00 $10.00 


WOLCOTT HOTEL 
4 West 31st Street 
Just Off Fifth Avenue 


An hotel in which metropolitan smart- 
ness and home comfort are so blended as 
to charm the most exacting hotel patron. 


Here, too, one may enjoy the advan- 
tages of exceptionally low rates: 


Room with Bath for One 
$3. $3.50 $4.00 
Room with Bath for Two 
$4.50 $5.00 $6.00 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
7.0 $8.00 
Entire Range of Rates Quoted _ 
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Be That Printer 


Hammermill Bond as a paper for letterheads 
is as staple as sugar. 


The printing buying public know it as the 
best and its quality is never questioned. The 
careful buyer demands it, and the careless buy- 
er appreciates it. 


The man who wants letterheads knows he 
wants them printed on Hammermill papers. 
What he wants to know is the name of the 
printer from whom he can secure them. 


Be that printer. Stock Hammermill papers 
and let the public know that you are a Ham- 
mermill headquarters. Cash in on a popularity 
that is universal in all sections and among all 
classes. 


An attractive door sign is yours for the ask- 
ing. Ask today. 


Hammermill Paper 
Company 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


One of the Cuts in the Shoe Series 


NEW BUSINESS 
EVERY MONTH FOR THE 


ENTERPRISING PRINTER 


EK have prepared live illustrations 

\ \ and forceful selling copy for nine 

series of blotters, each series con- 

sisting of 12 blotters each. Here, then, is 

an opportunity for you to get new business 

every month from nine different lines of 
trade. 


To pave the way to fast and easy sales, 
we will furnish—free of charge—large 
folders showing the cuts and copy con- 
tained in each set. 


With each folder we will also send three 
actual blotters, printed and ready for your 
customer’s name. An instruction pam- 
phlet tells how other printers have in- 
creased the volume of their business with 
this blotter service. 


Each series of 12 electrotypes and the copy 
that goes with them can be had for $10 a set. 
There is only one proviso and that is that you 
order one ream or more of blotting paper with 
each set of electrotypes. 

Just tear out this advertisement—check the 
lines in which you are interested—write your 
name on the margin—and mail the slip to us. 

The folders will go forward to you immedi- 
ately. You needn’t order the cuts till you’ve 
sold the job. 

It’s a great opportunity! Take advantage 
of it—now. 


The Complete Series 


Insurance Furniture Haberdashery 
Hardware Coal and Ice Tailoring 
Drug Store Jewelry Shoes 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines St. 
Chicago 
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The goal of the National Editorial 
“Association for the coming year is 
victory in the government envelope 
campaign. To gain this objective 
2000 new members are to be enlisted 
and placed on the battle front. 


Quite a number of the members of 
_the N. E. A. returning eastward from 
the San Francisco convention stepped 
“in at headquarters office and were 
surprised at the extent of the actiy- 
“ities of the national organization. 


4 


President Roe commenced his activ- 
‘ities almost immediately on assuming 
‘office. His first talk was at Seattle, 
July 21, before the Advertising Clubs 
of that city. His topic was “The 
“Great American Weekly.” President 
Roe is also attending the South Da- 


‘kota Press meeting at Brookings, 
“August 13. He is also booked for 
Inter-State Editorial gathering at 


; Sioux City, Iowa, September 24. 


An attendance of 1000 is predicted 
for the next meeting of the National 
Editorial Association, to be held at 
(maha, June 1927. Ole Buck, the 
hustling field manager of the Nebraska 
Press Association, writes that his 
state will have at least 400 present. 
Surrounding states are also evidenc- 
‘ing great interest. It is going to be a 
convention with emphas's on practical 
business problems and the publisher 
who misses attendance will have oc- 
Casion to regret missing it—and the 
entertainment—well make your plans 


early to attend the Omaha meeting. 


The National Convention of Press 
Association Field Managers is to be 


held in St. Paul, with headquarters at 
the Ryan Hotel, August 25th to 30th. 


; 


the need of working 


This meeting cannot help but result 
in great gcod to the press of the coun- 
try and in closer co-operation with 
the national association as all realize 
in very close 


| harmony. 
r 


| 


_ Have you read the N. EH. A. Adver- 
tising Committee’s report given at the 
Tos Angeles convention? It is a val- 
able document to any publisher who 
Makes a close study of his business. 
This report and all of the able ad- 


| dresses given at the big convention 
| will be published in the annual pro- 


ceedings. This valuable book, costing 


ee 
Draws 
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otes trom headquarters 


NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOC seu 


LZxecutive Secretary's Office 


about 75 cents, will be 
mailed only to members in 
good standing. (Editor’s 
Note: All the addresses 
and proceedings of the Los 
Angeles meeting appear in 
the July, August and Sep- 
‘ember numters of The United State 
Publisher. ) 


The National Editorial Association is 
now arranging for a conference with 
one of the largest advertisers in Amer- 
ica with the hope of securing more ad- 
vertising for the country press. Such 
work merits the backing of every pub- 
lisher who believes in the benefits of 
team work. The N.E. <A. should have 
10,000 members. Help get them and 
hasten the day when your business 
will be very materially benefitted. 


You can help your national organ- 
ization by sending your orders or 
renewals for the Franklin Printing 
Catalogue to the Secretary’s office. It 
will not cost you a cent more to send in 
your order in this way and you will help 
your own organization by so doing. And 


Sprinfield, 


and tub baths. 
erate prices. 


Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


300 comfortable, outside rooms, 
Dining Room and Cafeteria service at mod- 


FINEST HOTEL IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


1926 4] 


what’s more it will pay you to use this 
catalogue rather than guess on what 
it costs to turn out a job. 


Canadian publishers are writing for 
the N.H. A. Bulletin. It comes out 
monthly and is sent absolutely free 
to members of the National Editorial 
Association. 


Some very encouraging letters are 
being received from United States 
senators and congressmen relative to 
the legislation in which the N. EH. A. 
is interested. Senator Arthur Capper 
of Kansas writes: “I regard the com- 
petition of the government in the en- 
velope business as unfair and unjusti- 
fiable. I am in favor of keeping up 
the fight.” 


Senator Cummins of Iowa, author of 
the N. E. A. envelope bill, died July 30, 
but the envelope bill is very much 
alive and occupies a preferred place 
on the Senate Post Office committee 
calendar, See your senators and im- 
press on them the fairness of this 
legislation. In other words do your 
part in helping the legislative commit- 
tee to secure this desirable legislation. 


et- Illinois 


circulating ice water, shower 
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Pay for Railway Capital 


Railway patrons are getting more for their 
money nowadays. Railway service is better 
than it ever was before, and railway rates, 
by any fair standard of comparison, are far 
from high. It is true that rates amount to 
more in dollars and cents than they did ten 
or twelve years ago, but they have increased 
considerably less than the cost of living. 


Here is an improved condition of un- 
doubted benefit to those who use the rail- 
roads. The reason for it is the inereased 
efficiency of the combination of men and 
money, of labor and capital, which produces 
railway service. More and better machinery 
is operated by skillful employes in more 
effective ways. 


With approximately the same number of 
employes in 1925 as in 1913 and with shorter 
working hours, the railroads in 1925 per- 
formed nearly 40 per cent more freight and 
nearly 6 per cent more passenger transporta- 
tion service than in 1913. One reason for 
the inereased production of transportation 
per employe was the increased skill of the 
individual employe; another reason was the 
45 per cent increase in the railway invest- 
ment in the same period. Railway employes 
in 1925 had more and better tools of all 
kinds with which to work than they had 
in 1913. 


The increased productiveness of railway 
employes has properly been rewarded by in- 
creases In wages exceeding the increase in 
the cost of hving. The increased productive- 


ness of the railway investment, however, has 
not been commensurately rewarded. The 
total amount set aside by the railroads in 
1925 for interest and dividends—the wages 
of railway ecapital—was only 18 per cent 
greater than in 1913. To maintain their 1913 
level in 1925, even with no allowance for 
the increase in the cost of living, the wages 
of railway capital should have increased 45 
per cent, in accordance with the increased 
investment of the railroads. 


Capital can no more be coerced into con- 
tinued employment without adequate re- 
ward than labor can. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant to keep the wages of railway capital on 
a basis favorably comparable with the wages 
earned by capital in other lines of invest- 
ment. The hope of railway expansion to 
meet the greater needs of the future les in 
the ability of the railroads to attract a ready 
flow of capital, just as the future of railway 
employment hes in the ability of the rail- 
roads to pay favorable wages and to provide 
good working conditions for their employes. 


In the final analysis, fair wages and work- 
ing conditions must be provided for both 
capital and labor. There is no way to sep- 
arate their interests and still produce rail- 
way transportation. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions are 
invited. 


Cc. H. MARKHAM, 
President, Illinois Central System. 


CHICAGO, August 2, 1926. 
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NEWSPAPER NOTES 


Alabama. 
The Birmingham News has installed 
new Elrod casters. 


Arkansas. 

Elmer E. Clarke, publisher of the 
Little Rock Democrat, and Mrs. Clarke 
and their daughter are spending sev- 
eral weeks in Europe. 


California. 

The Watsonville Morning Register 
is to have a new home of Spanish 
Mission type, according to a recent 
announcement by the editor and ~PIO: 
prietor, F. W. Atkinson. 

M. D. Witter, publisher of the Binw 
ley News, is candidate for the assembly. 

The Daily News Corporation, a con- 
cern organized to take over the bank- 
rupt Illustrated Daily News, estab- 
lished in Los Angeles by Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr., was granted a permit 


July 23 to sell $250,000 in capital stock. 


A former newspaper publisher, Jus- 
tus S. Wardell, announced his ‘candi- 
dacy in July for the Democratic nom- 
of California. 
He was at one time U. S. Internal 
Revenue Collector for the northern dis- 
trict of the state. 

Allen Griffin and J. A. Easton are 
now publishers of the Monterey Pen- 
insula Herald. Although Griffin has 
been publisher of this newspaper for 
several years. Easton is the former 
owner of the Canandiagua (N. Y.) 
Messenger and former publisher of the 
San Luis Obispo (Cal.) Herald-Tele- 
gram. 


Colorado. 

Guy U. Hardy, publisher of the 
Canon City Record, who is completing 
his third term in Congress, was unan- 
imously nominated for re-election. 

The Denver Post has installed a 
Goss high speed straightline octuple 
press, the fifth in its battery of presses, 
a machine that will print 72,000 16-page 
papers, or 36,000 32-page papers, or 
18,000 48-page papers in one hour. 

A. Thomas Pollock, member of the 
Rocky Mountain News and Denver 
Times sports department for 17 years, 
is a candidate on the Republican 
ticket for nomination for the state 
senate of Colorado. 


Delaware 

Mrs. George M. Grier, member of 
the local staff of the Wilmington Every 
Evening, sailed recently on the ‘“Maj- 
estic”’ to visit her parents in London. 
She will also make a trip to the con- 
tinent and will return to America in 
about two months. 


District of Columbia 
The Riggs National Bank, a depos- 
itory for the United States Treasury 
Department, has been named Registrar 
for the $1,500,000 7 per cent cumulative 
stock issue of the National Press Build- 


ding Corporation, a holding company 


for the National Press Club in the 


erection of its new home and office 
building at Washington. 


The issue of 
preferred stock is being sold to provide 


for an increase in the original build- 
ing plans, already completely financed. 


Through a special act of Congress the 
Club was permitted to erect a 14-story 


‘structure which is three stories above 
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the height allowed under the zoning 
laws of the District of Columbia. The 
issue. will also serve to retire two 
junior trusts. 


Florida. 
The Titusville Star-Advocate has 
moved into its new plant, and issued 


a special edition in celebration of the 
completion and occupation of the 
building. 

The Miami Herald spoke in high 


praise on July 10 of the new paper at 
Allapattah, the Record, started about 
two months previously by W. J. Guest, 
C. M. Porter, G. S. Melhado, D. A. 
Gammon and Roy L. Schroder. 


' The Tampa Morning Telegraph, 
which was established October 11, 
1925, has been bought and absorbed 


by the Tampa Morning Tribune. 

When all power was shut off because 
of danger of fire and loss of life 
through dangling wires, after a recent 
Florida hurricane, the Palm Beach 
Times used hand-set type and hand- 
power presses to issue its “Storm 
Bulletin.” 


Georgia. 

Louie Morris is editor of the Hart 
well Sun which has completed 50 years 
of publication. 

Good Words, the publication of the 
Atlanta federal penitentiary, now has 
as its editor, John W. Langley, former 
congressman from Kentucky, serving 
a sentence for conspiracy to violate 
the prohibition law. 

The Donalsonville News has been 
sold to W. &. Dunn, Jr., of Cairo, who 
has been connected with the Cairo 
Messenger for several years. Glover 
Garwood had been editor and lessee 
of the News. 


Idaho. 
Elrod casters have been installed by 
the Pocatello Tribune. 


HWlinois. 
Emil Hupka is now day city editor 
of the Chicago Herald and Examiner. 
For the past 18 years, he had been 


city editor of the City News Bureau 
of Chicago. 

The Bloomington Partagraph held 
its annual family picnic. July 31. 


B. W. Jarvis, of the Troy Call, left 
the latter part of July with his family 
for a month’s auto trip in the east, the 
Sesqui-Centennial being visited, also 
relatives in Weshington. D. C., and 
Dover, Del. Editor Jarvis was sorry 
to have to omit taking the annual 
boat trip with the Sovthern Illinois 
Editorial Association, the first he has 
ever missed. 

The suspension of the Jllinois Bap- 
tist ,owned and published by the Illi- 
nois Baptist State Association, with 
offices in Marion, where it has been 
issued weekly by Dr. W. P. Throg- 
mortin as editor for the past 21 years, 
was ordered by the Board of Control 
at a called meeting held in Duquoin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dee Kay Vose, of Lon- 
don Mills, are the parents of a dauch- 
ter, Valma Elaine, born July 20. Mr. 
Vose is publisher of the London Times. 

The Hebron Tribune recently came 
out a day early in order that the plant 
might be moved the regular day of 
issuance to Woodstock, where the 
paper will be published as a_ semi- 
weekly. The same paper will be cir- 
culated among Woodstock people under 
the heading of the Woodstock News. 
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The Clinton Register has been ab- 
sorbed by the Clinton Journal. This 
leaves DeWitt County without a dem- 
ocratic paper. 

The Roseland Vicinity News, pub- 
lished by the Holyoke Press, Chicago, 
has broken ground for a new building 
at 10835 South Michigan Avenue, its 
present location. Plans call for a com- 
panion building to the Roseland Na- 
tional Bank and its adjacent structure 
to the north, giving the block a front- 
age of white stone edifices. The new 
structure will present a modern news- 
paper and job printing plant and 
offices covering 10,998 square feet of 
floor space, consisting of three floors. 

S. F. Fullerton, publisher of the 
Orion Times, recently had his hand 
badly lacerated and the bones in his 
wrist broken when he attempted to 
grab a paper from off the ink rollers 
of his press, without stopping the 
press. The press work was being 
rushed, in order that the force might 
start on a vacation. 

Fred D. Ferguson, publisher of the 
Manito Express, was married at mid- 
night, July 17; to Cora S: Henry, of 
Kewanee. 

At a recent luncheon attended by 
about 100 women employees of the 
Chicago American, guests of honor 
were two young women of the Amer- 
ican whose engagements had just been 
announced. Miss Edna Murphy, secre- 
tary to L. T. Kohler, who has charge 
of the national advertising depart- 
ment, is to marry J. T. Cahill. Miss 
Sarah Margaret Brown, reporter and 
feature writer, will marry G. T. Blake. 
Miss Mary Dougherty, “Chaperon” of 
the American, presided as toast mis- 
tress. 

M. C. Meigs, the new publisher of 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner, 
was recently honored with a luncheon 
at the Chicago Club given by Melvin 
A. Traylor, president of the American 
Bankers’ Association, the First Na- 
tional Bank and the First Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. Other guests were Chicago 
bankers and Hector H. Elwell and 
Hays McFarland, of the Chicago Her- 
ald and Examiner. 

The 1,080-acre private estate on 
Green Lake, Wis., of the late Victor F. 
Lawson, publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News, is being divided up for restricted 
country homes. The estate, which 
was built by Mr. Lawson solely for the 
enjoyment of his family, has a spring- 
fed lake with a number of beaches, a 
yacht harbor, a boat house, golf 
course, tennis courts, bridle paths and 
14 miles of macadam roads through 
the woods. 

KF. EK. Lux, of the Rochelle News, 
whose fishing ability is well known 
to his northern Illinois brethren, en- 
joyed the month of July at a summer 
cottage at Tomahawk Lake, Wis. 


Indiana. 

Indiana University will display at 
the State Fair, September 4-11, news- 
papers and magazines on which former 
journalism students of Indiana Univer- 
sity are now employed. Special ar- 
ticles and advertisements written by 
former students will also be shown. 
A senior, Victor Green, of Mt. Vernon 
(Ind.), will edit this year’s State Fair 
Student, which will be published six 
days during the fair. 


Ten editors from the largest news- 
papers in Indiana arrived in Phila- 
delphia, July 19, to see and become 
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acquainted with the Sesqui-Centennial 
with the expectation of awakening 
enthusiasm among their readers for 
a caravan of 500 autos to visit the 
exposition on Indiana day, August 26. 

John T. Harris, for seven months 
business manager of the Vincennes 
Sun, has become its publisher. R. H. 
Purcell & Sons were the owners, the 
Purcell family having been interested 
in the paper for nearly a half century. 
R. E. Purcell died some time ago and 
his eldest son more recently, leaving 
the management in the hands of the 
estate and George W. Purcell. J. David 
Hogue, Jr., will be managing editor 
and Mr. Harris, in charge of the busi- 
ness rooms. 


lowa. 

Robert Rexdale, former telegraph 
editor of the Davenport Times, has 
been made editor of the Geneseo (IIl.) 
Republic, succeeding the late J. Frank 
Lieberknecht. 


Kansas. 

A number of Kansas newspapermen 
have been successful at the polls, 
lately. Arthur Murlin, owner and ed- 
itor of the Parsons Daily Republican, 
was nominated for state representative 
from the twenty-fourth district. Hom- 
er W. Hoch, U. S. Congressman from 
the fourth district and a member of 
the Hoch family, which owns the 
Marion Record, has been nominated. 
Dan R. Anthony, Jr., owner of the 
Leavenworth Times, was renominated 
by the first district for Congressman. 
He is serving his tenth term in 
Congress. 

The Daily Republican, of Burling- 
ton, has installed a new Duplex flat 
bed web printing press. The Repub- 
lican is a tabloid paper and reports 
this as the first “tabloid” press in the 
state. Editor John Redmond, along 
with the responsibility of installing 
this new machine, has been putting 
in some of his spare time campaigning 
for the Republican nomination for 
state representative. 

Church advertising brings definite 
results, according to the Rev. Frederic 
F. Busch, rector of Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Kansas City, who has been 
using paid advertisements for about 
a year. He says that advertisements 
affect attendance most which announce 
some definite service and a definite 
topic. 

Ben Hibbs, head of the department 
of journalism and director of pub- 
licity at Kansas State Teachers College 
at Hays, for the past two years, has 
resigned, having accepted °a position 
as managing editor of the Goodland 
News-Republic. 

Eugene Charles has been made as- 
sistant professor of journalism at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, succeeding Morse Salis- 
bury. Professor Salisbury is on a 
year’s leave of absence, preparing for 
his master’s degree at the University 
of Wisconsin. 


Kentucky. 

The Fleming Gazette has been pur- 
chased by William Hacker, a member 
of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sen- 
tinel editorial staff for six years. 


Louisiana 
D. W. Thomas, editor of the Ruston 
Daily Leader, was one of the speakers 


during various stops made at cities 
when members of the Ruston Chamber 
of Commerce recently made _ their 
second good-will tour. 

The Guardian Journal, published by 
J. E. Hulse and son, at Homer, recent- 
ly came out with ten pages. 


Maryland. 

Elrod casters have been installed by 
the Frederick News-Post. 

Walter Hoots, promotion manager 
for the Baltimore News, was married, 
July 24, to Miss Lucile Pottle, of 
Quincy (Ill.), at St. Mark’s Methodist 
Church, Baltimore. “They will reside 
in Catonsville, suburb of Baltimore. 
Mr. Hoots was formerly of the circula- 
tion department of the Quincy (IIl.) 
Whig-Journal. 

Over 3,000 persons visited the grave 
of Edgar Allen Poe, which is now 
under the care of the Baltimore Press 
Club, during July. 


Massachusetts. 

Hugh Bancroft, editor of the Boston 
News Bureau, has deeded the Federa- 
tion of Bird Clubs of New England 
12 acres of land at Cohasset, Mass. 
This will be known as the Bancroft 
Wild Life Reservation and will be 
used as a bird sanctuary. 

Arthur A. Fowle, identified with the 
Boston Globe for 52 years and its man- 
aging editor for 42 years, recently 
announced his retirement from active 
newspaper work. 


Michigan. 
The Three Rivers Commercial will 
move into its new building about Sep- 
tember 15. 


Minnesota. 
The International Falls Evening 
Journal, formerly the only daily in 


the state that did not have a news 
service, is now -using United Press 
Service. 


Mississippi. 

Arthur V. Smith, editor of the Moss 
Point Advertiser and the Pascagoula 
Chronicle-Star, recently gave a talk at 
the weekly luncheon of the Moss Point 
Lions Club. Mr. Smith is a member 
of the state legislature. 


Missouri. 

Thomas L. Yates, advertising man- 
ager of the Fulton Evening Gazette, 
has resigned to become instructor of 
advertising at the University of Mis- 
souri school of journalism. He is a 
graduate of the university and while 
there next winter will work toward 
his master’s degree. Donald Jones, 
who was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri last June, takes his 
place on the Gazette. 

W. EH. Hurlburt, being the only bidder, 
the plant and equipment of the Sedalia 
Printing Company and the suspended 
Sedalia Daily Republican was sold 
him at auction, recently, for $1,550, 
subject to about $14,000 mortgage. 
Hurlburt was former owner of the 
printing company which was connected 
with the newspaper. 

Hal M. Wise, editor of the Webb 
City Sentinel, and Mrs. Wise and their 
family have returned from a world 
tour. 


Montana. 
A Ford sedan owned by C. J. 
Doherty, publisher of the Winnett 
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Times, recently was burned, due to an 
accident. The driver of the car failed 


get 


to make a sharp turn in the road. | 


Occupants of the car escaped serious 
injury. y 


Nebraska. 

A. N. Coats and his son, Norris, pub- 
lishers of the Stuart Advocate, find 
that by advertising extensively their 
own other business concerns in their 
paper, other business men see that 
they have faith in their own advertis- 
ing space. 

Charles A. Thornburgh, editor and 
owner of the Alexandria Argus, who 
has been ill in a hospital for a month, 
is back at work. 


New Hampshire 

Major Frank Knox, publisher of the 
Manchester Union and Leader, is a 
candidate for delegate’ to the Repub- 
lican State Convention. 

Capt. Frank H. Challis, veteran Man- 
chester newspaperman, is a candidate 
for re-election as representative to the 
state legislature. 


New Jersey. 


Sale of the bankrupt Elizabeth News } 
for $40,000 has been approved, Joseph ~ 


F. Moran, of Brooklyn, publisher of a 
newspaper at Point Pleasant, N. J., 
having bought the assets free of book 
debts of approximately $20,000. 

J. David Stern, publisher and editor 
of the Camden Courier and Post, and 
Mrs. Stern and David Stern, III, have 
gone to Europe for a six week’s trip. 


New Mexico 
C. W. Vaden has purchased his 
partner’s interest in the firm of Van- 
den & Luchini, publisher of the Record 
at Hillsboro. 


New York. 

On October 10, a new Sunday roto- 
gravure section of the New York Daily 
News will be published. 
the same size as the regular tabloid 
daily—200 lines on five columns. An 
initial print order has been made for 
1,350,000 copies. E. L. Overholt is to 
be rotogravure editor. 


Jn the New York Herald Tribune 
office, recently, Joseph B. Crandall, 


It will be — 


formerly of the New York Times, was — 
named day news editor, to succeed Ar- — 
‘hur C. Clarke, who was recently made | 


Sunday news editor and Fred Lassen 


was promoted to the position of night — 


superintendent. E 

The Catskill Weekly Record recently 
passed its hundred-and-thirty-fifth year 
of publication. 

The New York World started a test 
of dry mats on August 4, using them 
exclusively in publication of the daily 
and Sunday editions. Dry mats have 


oe 


been used on the picture page for a 


year and a half, but this was the first 


time they had been given a test on the © 


whole paper. 


The July 15 issue of the Wave, pub- 
lished at Rockaway Beach, David W. 
Murray, editor and general manager, 
contained an eight-page section called 
the “Monte Carlo Supplement.” This 
supplement was devoted to informa- 
tion and advertisements concerning 
the opening of the Monte Carlo, new 
restaurant of Rockaway. 
page ads were run by the restaurant. 


The James McBride Flooring Company | 
ran a half-page ad to announce that it — 


Three full — 
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had put in the flooring in the new 
pbuilding. Other concerns ran quarter- 
page ads either to announce their part 
in the building or finishing of the 
structure or to congratulate the own- 
ership. The first page and other parts 
of the supplement showed pictures and 
gave stories about the new building. 
The entire issue, of which this supple- 
ment made up the third section, con- 
sisted of 24 pages, having the appear- 
‘ance of a metropolitan paper and con- 
taining a large proportion of adver- 
tising. 

Peter Blossom has given up active 
connection with his paper, the Brock- 
port Republican, having leased it to 
his son, Evarts Blossom. The son, 
who has been publisher for the past 
28 years, is now also editor. 

When the bankruptcy case of the 
Rochester Herald Company came up 
for disposition in connection with the 
winding up of the receivership, claims 
aggregating nearly $450,000 were filed 
by 270 creditors. M. Bruce Potter, 
former president of the company, seeks 
$72,000 in return for money said to 
have been advanced to the firm while 
he was at its head. 

Arthur Brisbane, editor of the New 
York Evening Journal, spoke at the 
.dinner given August 4 in New York 
City by the Republican Business Men, 
Inc., in honor of Senator James W. 
Wadsworth, Jr. 

William B. MacPherson, assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Niagara 
Falls Gazette, sailed on August 6 for 
an extended visit to his former home 
in Scotland. Gazette employees ten- 
dered him a farewell dinner. 


Nevada 


The Lincoln County Record, pub- 
lished by Philip J. Dolan, at Pioche, 
has been increased in size to 12 pages. 


North Carolina. | 


The Winston-Salem Journal is soon 
to establish a one-cent afternoon paper, 
the afternoon Journal. The Journal 
Was purchased about a year ago by 
‘Owen Moon, former publisher of the 
Trenton (N. J.) Times. 


John W. Jones, foreign advertising 


Manager of the Charlotte Observer, 
has resigned. 


North Dakota. 


Work on the new building for the 
Fargo Forum is being rushed with 
the expectation that moving day will 
come in October. The new home is a 
three story structure of reinforced 
concrete columns and beams, faced 
with light colored brick. It is 65 by 
140, and the basement, by extending 
under the sidewalk, is ten feet wider. 


Ohio. 
The Mansfield News has not only 
advanced in price from 12 to 15 cents 
but has also discontinued its Saturday 
evening edition, continuing the Sun- 
day morning run. 


The Urbana Democrat is now using 
United Press Service. 


The Akron Beacon-Journal has been 
elected to membership in the Asso 
Ciated Press, after the resignation of 
the Akron Times-Press, Scripps-How- 
ard newspaper. The Times-Press is 
now using United Press Service, ex- 
Clusively. The Beacon-Journal retains 
International News Service and Con- 
'Solidated Press Association reports. 


Thieves recently stole $260 from 
the residence of A. E. McKee, asso- 
ciate editor of the Ohio State Journal 
at Columbus. 

Jack Chores, of the Toledo Blade 
copy desk, has resigned and expects to 
spend six months in Europe. 

Arthur M. Brunskill, of the Toledo 
Times staff, was recently admitted to 
the Ohio bar. 

Charles E. Morris, of Dayton, is now 
publisher of the Canton Daily News, 
succeeding Lon R. Mellett, who was 
shot to death because of his campaign 
to clean up the city’s underworld. 
Morris, who is editor-in-chief of the 
Cox newspapers in Ohio, will carry on 
the work Mellett started. 


Oklahoma. 

Joel H. Bixby, publisher of the Mus- 
kogee Times-Democrat and the Musko- 
gee Phoenix, was nominated on the 
Republican ticket for justice of the 
peace. 

The University of Oklahoma’s school 
of journalism is to have enlarged 
quarters to take care of additional 
students the coming school year. 


Oregon. 

The Eugene Morning Register re- 
cently gave a public reception at the 
time of the opening of its new building. 

M. C. Maloney, publisher of the 
Marshfield Coos Bay Times, is making 
a tour of the United States, Canada 
and Cuba. 


Pennsylvania. 

The Norristown Times-Herald re- 
cently held its second annual meeting 
of the 50-year Club, composed of per- 
sons who have been residents of Mont- 
gomery County over 50 years. R. B. 
Strassburger, publisher of the Times- 
Herald, was host at Normandy Farm. 

The Monessen News-Call is the name 
resulting from the combining of the 
Monessen News and the Friday Even- 
ing Call. Cary L. Schuck, publisher 
of the News, will be president and 
general manager of the new paper, 
and Harold J. Ruse, publisher of the 
Call, will be editor-in-chief. 

W. F. Halstead is president of the 
publishing company which is publish- 
ing the new Scranton Sun. W. J. 
Pattison is treasurer and general man- 
ager, T. J. Duffy, secretary, Mark K. 
Edgar, editor, and W. H. Ward, circula- 
tion manager. Mr. Ward was formerly 
circulation manager of the Toronto 
Globe. 

The Pennsylvania State Industrial 
Board announces “That the employ- 
ment of women as proofreaders in 
newspaper establishments shall, for 
the purpose of the application of the 
woman’s law, be interpreted as a cler- 
ical occupation.” 


South Carolina 


William E. Gonzales, editor of the 
Columbia State, has become president 
of the State Company, in the reorgan- 
ization of the company after the death 
of Ambrose E. Gonzales, president. 
The paper is owned by the Gonzales 
family, the late president having left 
his majority stock in trust for other 
members of the family. The new pres- 
ident will continue as editor-in-chief 
of the paper. He was formerly am- 
bassador to Cuba and to Peru. Mrs. 
Lucie B. Gonzales has become vice- 
president and F. C. Withers, for many 
years business manager, has been 
made secretary and treasurer. 
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South Dakota. 

The Redfield Journal-Observer has 
been sold by Scott H. McClure to G. 
J. Zimmer, formerly editor of the 
Kadoka Press, who took possession Au- 
gust 1. Mr. Zimmer had been pub- 
lisher of the Press for three years and 
is succeeded there by L. C. Morrison. 

John H. Hipple, editor of the 
Pierre Capital-Journal and mayor of 
his city, is running independently for 
governor. 


Tennessee. 

David Lynch, former Nashville 
newspaper man, has established a new 
paper, the Chronicle, at Winchester. 
Lynch is vice-president of the Tennes- 
see Press Association. 

The Chattanooga News celebrated 
its recent thirty-eighth birthday an- 
niversary with a 60-page special edi- 
tion. 

The Chattanooga News recently 
leased radio station WDOD and broad- 
cast election returns during the state 
democratic primary and county gen- 
eral election. 

James H. Moore, editor of the Knox- 
ville Sentinel, is back at his desk after 
a several weeks’ serious illness. 


Texas. 


On September 19, the price of the 
Houston Post Dispatch will be raised 
from five to ten cents, when an eight- 
page rotogravure section will be added. 


The interest of Marcellus C. Foster 
in the Houston Chronicle has been pur- 
chased by Jesse H. Jones, who was 
chairman of the finance committee of 
the Democratic party in the John W. 
Davis campaign. He has become pres- 
ident of the Chronicle Publishing Com- 
pany and will direct the paper’s pol- 
icies. C. B. Gillespie, who has been 
managing editor, is now acting as ed- 
itor, while G. J. Palmer is general 
manager and George W. Cottingham 
managing editor. 


A special edition to run from 160 
to 200 pages is to be issued early in 
September by the Corpus Christi Call- 
er to help commemorate the opening 
of a new Texas port—Corpus Christi. 
A. P. Herndon is managing editor. 


P. M. Barrett, news editor and assist- 
ant to the managing editor, recently 
returned from his honeymoon to find 
that he had been promoted to the chair 
of managing editor. He succeeds L. A. 
Hoskins who resigned to rejoin the 
Herbert C. May Company, direct-by- 
mail advertising concern at Houston. 
Barrett went over to the Light from 
the Houston Dispatch and formerly 
worked on the Chicago Herald and 
Hxaminer. 


The Denison Daily Herald’s plant on 
August 5, was heavily damaged by 
fire and explosion, presumably of ac- 
cumulated gas. 

James Marion Bird, publisher of the 
McAllen Valley Morning Telegram, is 
starting publication of the Harlingen 
Valley Daily Globe. 

F. W. Peveto has sold the Sherman 
Weekly Chronicle to George H. Boyn- 
ton of Hamilton. 


Utah. 


Beginning July 22, Harold Goff, 
managing editor of the Salt Lake City 
Deseret News, accompanied the Mor- 
mon Tabernacle choir of 200 mem- 
bers on a ten-day tour of California 
cities. 
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Vermont 
Elrod casters were recently install- 
ed by the Burlington Free Press. 


Virginia 

The. Norfolk lLedger-Dispatch has 
added United Press news service to its 
wire facilities. It is also a member 
of the Associated Press. 

Junius P. Fishburne, editor of the 
Roanoke World-News, was recently ap- 
pointed a member of the State Conser- 
vation and Development Commission. 


Washington. 

The Clarkston Evening Herald is 
the name of the paper which succeeds 
the Clarkston Republic. It has Asso- 
ciated Press Service. 

Leo A. Borah, on July 16, was ap- 
pointed acting director of the school 
of journalism of the University of 
Washington, to succeed Dean M. Lyle 
Spencer who recently resigned. He 
has been at the Washington School of 
Journalism since 1922, first as an in- 
structor. In 1924, he took his M. A. 
degree from the university and in 1925 
he was made assistant professor. 

John V. Lund, who was graduated 
from the school of journalism, Univer- 
sity of Washington, in 1925, has sailed 
for Norway for a year’s study at the 
University of Oslo. 


West Virginia 

The Fairmont Newspaper Publish- 
ing Company is a company with stock 
capitalized at $320,000, recently organ- 
ized to take over the effects of two pa- 
pers under joint corporal control but 
which will preserve each its own iden- 
tity and political independence—the 
papers are the West Virginian, even- 
ing and the Fairmont Times, morning 
and Sunday, both of Fairmont. James 
C. Herbert, editor of the West Virgin- 
ian, will have general news super- 
vision of both papers. Business, news 
and editorial and mechanical staffs 
will be unchanged for the present. ° 

The Welch Daily News is soon to 
start construction of a two-story home. 


Wisconsin. 


July 1, the Sparta Herald announced 
that, beginning July 12,’ it would be 
published semi-weekly instead of week- 
ly. The installation of a Model E 
Duplex press, recently, makes possible 
this change to a semi-weekly publica- 
tion. J. W. Spradling and Bruce R. 
McCoy are publishers of the Sparta 
Herald. R. Forest McConnell is ad- 
vertising director and Stuart B. Mc- 
Coy is news editor. 

J. W. Spradling, Bruce R. McCoy, R. 
Forest McConnell and Stuart B. Mc- 
Coy, doing business as the Community 
Publishers Company, have announced 
the purchase of the Wilton Herald 
from Col. G. W. Garlock. All four of 
the new owners are associated with 
the Sparta Herald—J. W. Spradling 
and Bruce R. McCoy as editors and 
publishers, R. Forest McConnell as ad- 
vertising director and Stuart B. Mc- 
Coy as news editor. V. O. Fuller will 
continue as editor of the Wilton 
Herald under the new management. 
National advertising will be handled 
by the Sparta office of the Community 
Publishers Company. 


Wyoming 
Crook County has printing plants 
located at Hulett, Sundance, Lightning 
Flat, Moorcroft and Colony. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Calendar 

Sept. 2-4—-International Association of 
Electrotypers, Montreal. 

Sept. 13-18—International Typograph- 
ical Union Convention, Colorado 
Springs. 

Sept. 14-18—Third Press Congress of 
the World, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Sept. 20-22—Georgia Press Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, Louisville, Ga. 
Sept. 20-23—Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation, annual convention, De- 

troit, Mich. 

Sept. 20-23—Advertising Specialty As- 
sociation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Sept. 21-22—National Publishers Asso- 
ciation, annual convention, Shawnee- 
on-the-Delaware. 

Sept. 23-25—Missouri 
tion, Cape Girardeau. 

Sept. 24—Inter-State Editorial gather- 
ing, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 2—Illinois Press Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting, Champaign- 
Urbana, Illinois. 


Press Associa- 


August 6 and 7 were the dates of the 
Wyoming Press Association’s annual 
convention at Thermopolis, Wyo. 


The South West Minnesota Editorial 
Association held its summer outing at 
Lake Sheat, Minn., August 7. 


August 11-13 were the dates for the 
South Dakota Press Association’s an- 
nual meeting at Brookings, S.. D. 


The Iowa Press Association met Au- 
gust 13-14 at Cedar Lake, Iowa, for its 
annual convention. 


North Dakota Press Association’s 
summer outing was held August 13-14 
at Devils Lake, N. D. 


Fifty members of the Southern Tlli- 
nois Editorial Association and their 
families left on their annual boat trip 
on the Mississippi River on the Steam- 
boat “Cape Girardeau”, July 18. 

The “Cape Girardeau’ made the 
river trip to Commerce, Mo. The first 
stop of importance to the editors was 
when the boat docked at Cape Gir- 
ardeau for several hours. There the 
party was entertained by Fred and 
George Naeter, publishers of the South- 
east Missourian. 

Business sessions were held on 
board the boat, though the trip was 
primarily for pleasure. A stop was 
made at Menard, Illinois, to listen to 
a band concert given by the band of 
the penitentiary of Chester, Illinois. 
Last year the editors went up the river 
to Keokuk, Ia., on the “Alabama.” 

During the trip the news officers 
elected last spring took office. John 
McConachle of the Coulterville Repub- 
lican took the place of W. W. Evans 
of the Belleville Advocate, retiring 
president, and Norris Goode of the 
Virden Recorder took McConachle’s 
place as secretary treasurer. 


Since the election of Francis H. Sis- 
son, vice president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York, to the 
office of treasurer of the International 
Advertising Association, the financing 
of this association is now separate 
from that of the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. The plan provides for 
the association’s being supported, as 
before, by dues from affiliated Adver- 
tising Clubs and departments of the 
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Advertising Commission and from sus- 
taining membership dues, the present 
sustaining members to be given an 
opportunity to indicate whether they 
wish their money to go towards the 
support of the association or the 
bureau. 


T. U. Crowley of Clinton, Tenn., 
gave an address on the International 
Press Foundation at the meeting of 
the East Tennessee Press held at Clin- 
ton, Tenn., August 12-14. Other ad- .- 
dresses scheduled for the program in- 
cluded: “The Paying End of the Print- 
ing Game, Job Shop or Paper?” by 
Frank H. Lovett, Elizabethton; “Some 
Plans to Boost Patronage” by R. P. 
Sulte, Newport; “Legal Advertising by — 
the State and Government” by HE. M. 
Hardy, Morristown; ‘More’ Concerted 
Action for Mutual Success” by T. F. 
Peck, Etowah. 


The first annual frolic of the Third 
District Editorial Association of 
Minnesota, was held july 23 at Lake 
Jefferson in LeSueur County. Mem- 
bers of the committee were Edward A. — 
Johnson, St. Peter Herald, chairman; 
Elysian Enterprise; 
Mrs. Howard Bratton, Faribault 
News; C. L. Daley, Stillwater Gazette; 
John H. Casey, Jordan Independent; 
J. F. Keohen, Montgomery Messenger; 
Herman Roe, Northfield News. 


The week of October 18-23 at Chi- — 
cago will be filled with meetings of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. The 
annual meeting of the thirteenth an- 
nual convention will be held at Hotel 
LaSalle, October 21, and the annual 
meeting and dinner on October 22 at 
the same place. 


William F. Huffman, president and — 
manager of the Daily Tribune of Wis- — 
consin Rapids, prepared a special edi- © 
tion of his paper in honor of members 
of the Wisconsin Press Association. 
who gathered in that city August 12. 
The next morning the motorcade start- 
ed on a tour which included Medford, — 
Phillips, Park Falls. Mellen, Copper 
Falls, Tyler Forks Falls, Ashland. Bay- 
field, the Apostle Islands and Superior. 
On the return trip Duluth, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis were visited. Mr. 
Huffman also arranged for an exhibit 
of the state’s newspapers and the art 
of their printers. 


The Peoria Advertising Club is the 
first to announce engagement of a 
special train to go to Denver for the 
International Advertising Association 
convention, next June. 


“The press of our generation always : 
endeavors to be eminently fair, con-— 
siderate, just and fair-dealing,” John 
C. Saylor, editor of the Wilmington 
(Del.) Labor Herald, said in an ad-— 
dress on newspaper ethics made before 
the Wilmington Press Club at its bi-_ 
monthly meeting, July 22. * 


The Virginia Press Association held P 
its annual convention at Pulaski, Au- 
gust 12-14. 4 


The Mt. Vernon (0O.) Advertising 
Club’s ten-dollar prize in a slogan eo 


test went to James Blubaugh, aged 13, 
of Mt. Vernon, for this slogan: ‘Mt. 
Vernon, the Kernel of the Buckeye.” 


ATIONAL COMMUNITY 
NEWSPAPER CONTEST 
CLOSES SEPTEMBER 25 


Rules for the national community 
ewspaper contest at the University of 
Jilinois have been announced by Pro- 
‘fessor Lawrence W. Murphy, director 
of the event. 
preliminary judging will take place 
at the time of the sixty-first annual 
‘eonvention of the Illinois Press Asso- 
ciation at the University, September 
30 and October 1 and 2. The judges 
‘will then be allowed a longer period 
in which to compare the papers sur- 
yiving the first test of strength. 
In the weekly field the Franklin 
award, in honor of Benjamin and 
James Franklin, will be offered to the 
paper which, in the opinion of the 
judges, shows the greatest general ex- 
cellence. This award was won by the 
Bemidji (Minn.) Sentinel in 1925. 
In the daily field the Samuel Bowles 
award, established in honor of the 
founder and early editors of the 
‘Springfield (Mass.) Republican, will 
be offered to that paper which, pub- 
dished in a community of 50,000 or 
less, possesses the greatest general 
excellence. The award for 1925 went 
‘to the Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph. 
The contest rules follow: 
1. A national award will be made 
for the best weekly newspaper entered 
in the contest. (Franklin) 

2. A national award will be made 
for the best community daily news- 
paper published in a city or commu- 
nity of less than 50,000 population 
which is entered in the contest. 
(Bowles) 

8. An entry will consist of two 
‘copies, representative and consecutive, 
of the publication submitted. They 
should be folded together and sealed 
in one wrapper. 

4, Special editions will not be con- 
sidered. 

5. Entries should be mailed at once 
to the Journalism Office, 109 Univer- 
sity Hall, Urbana, III. 

6. The wrapper should be marked 
plainly with the words “National Con- 
‘test—Weekly Paper’ or ‘National 
Contest—Daily Paper.” } 

7. Twice-a-week or three-times-a-week 
papers will not be eligible for entry. 

8. Suburban papers or papers pub- 
lished in large cities which serve 
limited communities in those cities 
may be entered if they are eligible 
communities or dailies under Rules 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

9. No fees will be charged for entry 
of a publication. 

10. Entry may be made by an editor 
or any person interested in the pub- 
lication submitted. The name of the 
editor should be written at the top 
of page 1 of each issue. 

_ 11. Copies may be marked to indi- 
cate significant material if the con- 
testant wishes to call attention to cer- 
tain points. 

12. No entries will be accepted after 
September 25. 

- 13. The decision of the judges shall 
a final. 

_ 14. The basis of judging shall be all 
_ around excellence on the basis of op- 
portunity. 

_ 15. No letters or special correspond- 
dence are necessary. The mailing of 
the papers in a properly marked 
Vrapper constitutes an entry. 
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Georgia lVicet Postponed 

The Georgia Press Association’s an- 
nual meeting was postponed from Au- 
gust 11-12 to September 23. The meet- 
ing will be held at Louisville, Ga. 
Postponement was due to the wish of 
the editors to make a side trip to 
North Carolina where they could not 
be accommodated until the latter date. 

The National Negro Press Associa- 
tion held its twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention at Philadelphia, recently. HE. 
Washington Rhodes, editor of the 
Philadelphia Tribune and treasurer of 
the association, was the host to the 
visiting delegates. Among those at 
the convention were William Walker, 
managing editor of the Washington 
Tribune; J. Finley Wilson, of the 
Washington Hagle; the Rev. J. H. 
Kast, of the Mission Herald; J. A. G. 
LuValle, of the St. Louis Standard 
News; W. A. Hamilton, managing ed- 
itor of the Washington Sentinel, and 
R. S. Abbott, of the Chicago Defender. 


J. J. Krouse, Oxnard (Cal.) Courier, 
is president of the newly organized 
association of publishers of Ventura 
County, California. R. EH. Smith, Fil- 
more Herald, is vice president and 
Leo Smith, Santa Paula Chronicle, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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October 21-22, the committee in 
charge of the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association will meet in Chicago, 
during the annual convention of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Situations Wanted 
Lady compositor and press feeder 
wants position at moderate wages, at 
once. Address A-40, care U. S. Pub- 
lisher. 


Advertising Manager—Over 20 years 
experience, wants responsible, per- 
manent position in growing city. 
Hustler and profit producer, fully ex- 
perienced in copy writing, lay-out and 
selling of advertising, local, national 
and classificd. Married, Mason, Pres- 
byterian. Will go anywhere. — Avail- 
able Sept. 1. Best of references. Ad- 
dress Lewis A. Jones, P. O. Box 93, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Newspapers Wanted 
Am in the market for an Independ- 
ent or Republican evening daily in 
city of 20,000 to 50,000. Address P-8, 
U. S. Publisher. 


WANTED TO LEASE—Machine 
equipped shop in live town of 1,000 or 
over. Address P-9, U. S. Publisher. 


Help Wanted 

WANTED—Advertising man who 
can deliver for new magazine, design- 
ed to promote interests of the South. 
No investment necessary, but if de- 
sired may be made. Field is broad 
and has never been worked. State 
experience, age, and give references. 
HUGH DOAK, Manchester, Tenn. 


Newspaper Brokers 


If you desire to purchase a newspa- 
per in any state in the Union write 
me and tell me how much money you 
can pay down on a newspaper and 
what your wants are. If you want 
to sell your newspaper property write 
me all the facts. I specialize in con- 
solidating newspapers in the same 
city. Omar. D. Gray, Sturgeon, Mis- 
souri. 


Linotype Schools 


OPERATORS! PRINTERS!—If you 
want to increase your speed, to enable 
you to hold a better position or ease 
the strain; if you want to learn the 
machine, write for free literature. 
Correspondence course with keyboard, 
$28; practical course, six weeks, $60.00. 
Milo Bennett set 12,131 ems per hour 
for eight hours and can teach you, 
Established 1915. Address Milo Ben- 
nett’s School, Toledo, Ohia 


Money Makers 
25 2-cent stamps mailed to Zook, 
Lititz, Pa., brings samples and plans 
of cookbook and almanac; big money- 
makers. 82-page, illustrated, 4-col. 
catalog, 300 blotters, large 4x914, small, 


34%4x6%4, miniature 2%4x4, superfine, 
big order getter. $1.00. 
FINANCING WITHOUT MOoNErEY. A 


scientific substitute for bonds. Illus- 
trated in building the $25,000 Guern- 
sey Market House without paying a 
cent interest. Free your city of debt. 
10 cents a copy; 15 for $1.00. John G. 
Zook, Lititz, Pa. 


CIRCULATION — Dignified, legit- 
imate promotion campaigns. Self 
financing contest plan. Strictly PER- 
SONAL service—no teams or man- 
agers. Interested? Write or wire 
STANDARD CIRCULATION SERV- 
ICH, 416-18 South Burdick St., Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. 


SELF FINANCING CIRCULATION 
AND ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS. 
No “if’s” or “and’s” about it. We 
increase your circulation and adver- 
tising income, or no pay. Write for 
particulars. ASSOCIATED BUREAU 
OF CIRCULATORS, 919 Rush St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Practical Advertising Talks 


(By Homer B. Clemmons, Advertising Manager, Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue Island, Ill.) 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


As far back as extends the authentic 
history of man and in all stages of 
human develop- 
ment, newspaper 
advertising has 
been the keynote 
of civic, social and 
industrial prog- 
ress. 

The scientific 
and studied news- 
paper advertising 
systems and meth- 
ods of today are 
only the offspring 
of the crude and 
unlettered meth- 
ods of centuries 
ago when the her- 


alge es Withee his 
H. B. Clemmons trumpet, and the 
town crier, with 


his bell or gong, were the principal 
mediums used. It was then a matter 
of lung power of the crier or the en- 
durance of the trumpeter as to who 
could make the most noise and reach 
the largest audience of hearers. Their 
compensation and the retaining of 
their positions depended on _ these 
points. In this respect, there has been 
very little change. The advertiser or 
advertising man who fails to keep 
apace with constant progress of 
present day advertising methods has 
outlived his business usefulness. 


Newspaper advertising is not the 
result of progress. It has made prog- 
ress. Newspaper advertising is not 
the result of modern invention, be- 
cause it has been the channel through 
which all improvement, betterment 
and achievement have been fostered 
and popularized. It occupies today 
a position equal in importance to that 
of any factor in modern civilization 
and a comprehensive knowledge of its 
use and abuse is as necessary to one 
engaged in the business affairs of life 
as is the rudimentary education re- 
quired by the community. 

So great is the scope of newspaper 
advertising and so numerous are its 
demands and benefits that it would 
be almost impossible to predict just 
what the development would be for 
the future. No phase of modern busi- 
ness requires so keen and individual 
an analysis as does the subject of 
newspaper advertising. 


The Blue Island Sun-Standard staff 
has found from actual experience that 
keen competition has been a blessing 
in disguise many times. It has kept 
us all keen and alert and ready to 
meet almost any emergency. Competi- 
tion comes without warning and when 
it does come it hits hard. The Sun- 
Standard has always maintained a 
very conservative policy which has 
never gotten us into very embarrass- 
ing trouble, but on the contrary, it 
has kept us out of what might have 
proved serious trouble. Many a seem- 
ingly mighty good proposition has 
been allowed to go by with regrets 
at the time, but time has proved that 


our own best judgment has served us 
well and eventually we had no regrets. 

There is a time and a place for 
everything. If every newspaper man 
or woman would study local, county, 
state and national conditions and be 
a student of the affairs of today as 
they effect their newspaper business, 
there would be a revolutionary effect 
in the conducting of their newspapers. 
Newspaper advertising has just begun 
to come into its own regardless of the 
fact that wonderful strides have been 
made the last few years. If you want 
your share of the advertising business 
that is coming, and we all do, then be 
prepared in every sense of the word; 
and when it comes bend every energy 
to deliver with service and efficiency. 

The early bird who scratches early 
and consistently is the bird who means 
business and eventually gets it. 

An early start means a good finish. 
Try it. Be an early bird. 


ADVERTISING NUGGETS. 


(Compiled by Homer B. Clemmons.) 


Advertisers, both present and pros- 
factor in selling, and the same prin- 
ciple applies to selling a conviction as 
applies to selling a manufactured 
product. It is next to criminal to 
ignore this force when great economic 
issues face the nation. 


Advertisers, both present and pros- 
pective, in order to avoid unnecessary 
marketing waste, should base all ad- 
vertising expenditures upon the re- 
sults of careful studies or their mer- 
chandise, markets, media, copy and 
all other phases of their advertising. 
There should be careful co-ordination 
among their advertising, manufactur- 
ing and selling policies. 


The newspaper that advises or coun- 
sels wisely, recommends carefully, 
frankly and honestly and aims to give 
local merchants real service with their 
advertising to suit the different needs 
of retailers evidently has found adver- 
tising much easier to sell. If you are 
sold on your business—you are suc- 
ceeding in it—as soon as newspaper 
men are sold on service to advertisers 
—they will succeed in that too. 


Myer Lesser, advertising manager 
for Warner Brothers, Inc., motion pic- 
ture producers, has announced that he 
will place $600,000 in newspaper ad- 
vertising to promote the distribution 
of forty films the company has made 
and to stimulate attendance at the 
theaters where the films are shown. 


G. Wallace Tibbetts, vice-president 
of the Exchange Trust Company of 
Boston, told 300 delegates of trust 
companies at a conference in New 
York that newspaper advertising is 
most effective of all promotional efforts 
to develop business. 


The trend of advertising to the 
newspapers was stressed by Louis 
Wiley, business manager of the New 
York Times, before the students of 


the School of Business, Columbia 
University, recently. “The intelligent 
advertiser realizes that the newspaper 
offers universality of appeal which no 
other publication can equal,’ said Mr. 
Wiley. “Its cost prevents no one from 
purchasing his or her daily news- 
paper.” 

News and advertising columns 
alike are filled by those who seek to 
learn, to buy, to sell, and each group 
in turn reinforces the other, as the — 
volume of production and distribution 
broadens. In the whole process one 
essential agency has been consistent- 
ly and constantly at work to inform 
and bring together scientist, inventor, 
reader, maker, seller, distributor and 
buyer. That agency is the newspaper. 


“A newspaper usually receives just 
about as much patronage as_ it 
deserves,’ says Marcy B. Darnall, 
editor of the Florence (Ala.) Herald. 
“Tt is unreasonable to expect a large 
volume of advertising in a _ sorry — 
newspaper, carelessly edited, poorly 
printed, with meager circulation. Such 
a newspaper can never demand advyer- 
tising on a business basis.” 


The newspaper has survived the 
poverty jokes and now ranks in the 
financial world one of the best busi- 
ness risks. The poverty joke is no 
longer relished and every publisher — 
should abolish it from the columns of 
his paper for all time to come.—J. G. 
Greaves, president of Panhandle Press 
Association. 


Study your advertisers. When some 
of them say ‘‘No” in a loud voice, your 
job has just begun. When others say 
“No” in a small voice, it is time to 
change the subject. There is senti- 
ment and personality in business. — 
Let it work for you and not against 
you. Make a budget for every mer- 
chant, based on his approximate gross 
business for the year, and talk two per 
cent advertising appropriations where- 
ever you go. He knows that two per 
cent is what the average good mer- 
chant spends, and, nine times out of 
ten, his advertising appropriation is 
not half that much. 


Charles M. Meredith, editor Quaker- — 
town (Pa.) Free Press, says: 

“The country weekly newspaper is 
acquiring more and more. prestige 
since a majority of publishers devote 
their space to local events with little © 
or no reference to happenings in 
China, Italy, or Spitzbergen. 

“The space that was formerly given 
to these subjects is now given to 
Local Events, plus news letters from 
five to thirty nearby towns. The re- 
sult is that no literature on earth is 
more generally and intensively read 
than the country newspaper. 

“T think the fact that when the 
Free Press comes out on Thursday 
nights the town and country people 
stay home and read it, isa tremendous 
tribute to its news and advertising 
value.” 
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BUSINESS IS ON WHEELS 
Buying habits are rapidly changing 


Trade drifts away from one community and goes to another but wher- 
ever It goes it is guided there by the force of advertising. 


The local newspaper, the best and most efficient medium for adver. 
tising, assumes a new importance in the community. 


Itisno longer a quasi-charity which must ask “support” from the busi- 
ness men but a force that these men must utilize if they are to remain 
in business. 


A booklet entitled, “Roads,” dealing with this new business condition 
and the newspaper’s place in it has just been issued. You can have a 


copy by writing to the nearest Linotype Agency. 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, 
NEW ORLEANS BROOKLYN, NEW YORK TORONTO 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
(NEAREST AGENCY) 


Please send me copy of your booklet, ‘Roads.’ 
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Recent Decisions on the Press Question 


URING May, 1926, the 61 printing concerns in the United States 

listed below, installed 66 Miehle Vertical Presses, thus reaching 
a decision as to which is the best press to buy. These concerns have 
been confronted with the same question 17 times before and reached 
the same decision. They now have 83 Miehle Vertical Presses. 
In addition to these purchases there were 20 Miehle Vertical Presses 
shipped abroad during May, making a total of 86 Miehle Vertical 
Presses purchased during that month. 


The Stone Prtg. & Mfg. Co., Roanoke;Wa@.............-. gd | The Adams Press, Newark, N.vJjoes. cane eee 
National Satety, CouncilaGhicacon fone er eer ae: 1} Supplee-Wills- Jones Milk Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Bureau of Engraving, Inc., Minneapolis................. 1 Buckley & Curtin San Francisco... see ee KR anios 
Previously purchased 1 Stephen Greene o., Philadelphia. ..............0.-000- 
Logan & Barks Ptg. & Pub. Co., St. Louis............... 1 The North American Press, Milwaukee.................. " 
The Birdseye Press, Bridgeport, Conn.......:........... 1 The Phaneuf Press, Nashua, N. H..................02-- 
Perfection:Stove Go., Clevelandi.. 5... | eee. 1 E. S. Upton Prtg. Co., Inc., New Orleans................ 
A. R. Mueller Prtg. Co., Cleveland....................-. 1 Palfrey-Rodd-Pursell Co., Ltd., New Orleans............ 
Johnie PalmeriGom Philadelphias sae. nh eee 1 Previously purchased 1 
Previously purchased 1 Ramires- Jones Printing Co., Baton Rouge, La........... 
The Calumet Printers, Hammond, Ind.................. 1 Jeffrey Press, Inc., New York City...2:......./00:..0.5--8 
Fivoli Printing Co./ Los Angeles 2525... 1s gies - 1 Molitor Box Co., Milwaukee, Wis..................+-00:- 
Previously purchased I The Kelly Prtg. Co., St. Clair, Pas). eee eee 
Cathedral Publishing Co., Neapvork City tvs) 2. 77a, - 1 Burd & Fletcher Co., Kansds City, Mo:2.... seen 
pie pea Press, SacramentO™ Vago 000s iage yee eee. i Coltons Printers, Ashland#Ohio.... 2. . ose 
Boris g an BOX SPA Sake sea 3 aa, 7 emer eae : Peterson Cipher Code Corp., New York...............07. 
James Conolly Pris: ComsRochester, N.5¥2.)... ... eee 1 S. & E. Spiro, Inc., New York City 9.7.2. 
Rellers a UauchinenalansdalehPa es <0 rn 1 Howard W. Coggeshall, Utica; Na Y.:-. ee 
Youngstown Prtg. Co., Youngstown, O.......+......./). 1 Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles............... 
The Blakely Presi Co nChicagol se ae een ae 1 Angelo Veschio, Cleveland”. 7... 7,-2.4 5 + ae 
Fredikicin Con Chicacol ale Ate av ae gee. 2 Britt Prtg. & Pao St. Louiscgopse et cee. ae eee 
Previously purchased 2 reviously purchased I 
Sielken & Faulstich, Indianapolis, Ind... ......../....... : 
RoR Donnelleyic7 Sons Co.. Chicago eee 1 | 


A. T. Howard Co., Boston ccsassh © Ln cen eee 4 


Previousl hased 1 
awe eee Previously purchased 2 


International Musicians Press, Newark ...,............. 1 L. Manheimer & Co.. StsLouis... ee | 
Barr-Erhardt Press, Inc., New York City................ 1 Landis Savings Club Co., Harrisburg, Passe ee 
Edwin C. Bruen, Inc., New York City................... 1 Carton Label Corporation, San Francisco............... 


N..0. Ford, Alameda, Cal... 2.1... 2 ee ge eee I Hance Bros. & White, Philadelphia... 2. V2 aee sae by» 
Western Litho. & Office Supply Co., Wichita, Kansas... .1 Ira L. Henry Co., Watertown, Wis... 325. 5 eee { 


Previously purchased 1 
West Side Printing House, Inc., Newark................. 


Walpole Press; Walpole; Mass., Sups0.0) . +. - eye 1 Previously purchased 1 

Az Ji Kennedy, Chicagoan, 58 22 (0. nes) Menaue le - - 1 Crown Printing & Engraving Co., Fresno................ 

Conn. Mutual Life Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn............. 1 Merchants Life Ins. Co., Des Moines, Ia................. 

A. E. Dorsey Label Co., Chicago..............+ 0... s eee. 1 A. E. Little Co.; Los Angeles. -...4... .. ee 
Previously purchased 1 Previously purchased 1 

Watson=Jones,Inc7,,can Diego, Cal. .n. eee ieee 1 Presses shipped:abroadi ty... 0 = ee ee 

Diese se Wilson’ Co...san\ Diezoy Calin (eee ee 1 Previously shipped abroad? ....-. aoe eee 


| el | 
Shipments for May, 1926—86 Miehle Verticals 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS @ MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factory Sales Offices: ’ 
Fourteenth and Robey Streets PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Company 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
CHICAGO DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 


Operating Exhibits: 
Transportation Building, Chicago Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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Office:s and Executive Committze cf the N. E.A. 


aboard the Catalina, returning to Los Angeles from Catalina Island, during 
their tour of California in July. Left to right: H. C. Hotaling, Executive Secre- 
tary; Charles M. Meredith, Quakertown (Pa.) Free Press, Vice-President; 
Justus F. Craemer, Orange (Calif.) Daily News; Lemuel C. Hall, Wareham 
(Mass.) Courier; Herman Roe, Northfield (Minn.) News, President; Mr. 
Taylor; W. W. Aikens, Franklin (Ind.) Daily Star, Treasurer; Erwin Funk, 
Rogers (Ark.) Democrat; L. M. Nichols, Briston (Okla.) Record. 


DEVOTED TO THE WELFARE 
OF THE PRESS 
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“Whiting’s Trade Linea 
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WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is the ideal flat paper for commercial work in which economy is a 


necessary factor. 
It is a low priced paper but is exceptionally wel! made, clear in color, and uniform in texture. 


Its remarkable strength and clean, attractive appearance are seldom met with in flat papers of similar 
grade. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is unequaled at its price in printing and writing qualities. 


Its ALWAYS uniform size makes for ease and rap‘dity on the press. Its fine finish and quick drying 
qualities make possible the neat, clean-cut impressions characteristic of the highest grade workmanship. 


Its smooth surface gives free glide to the pen, tuking the swiftest stroke without scratch or splutter. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is excellent fer letter heads, price lists, circulars, folders, catalogs, 


and office forms of every sort. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is furnished in Silver \White Wove only. It is watermarked and 
wrapped in packages of 500 sheets. 


Send for sample sheets and booklets TODAY. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


218 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
New York Philadelphia Boston Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DAILY, WEEKLY, JOINT 
SESSIONS OF ILLINOIS 
MEET; ABLE SPEAKERS 


: Thursday Morning 

9:00 to 12:00—Registration at head- 
quarters, Illinois Union _ Building, 
George Chapin, Secretary Urbana 
Chamber of Commerce, Chairman of 
Registration. 

_ Pay your association dues when you 

register. E. H. Childress, Treasurer; 
W. B. Miller, Assisting Treasurer. 


Thursday Afternoon 
Weekly Session 
2:00—Opening Session. Union Build. 


ing Auditorium. President W. J. 
Smith presiding. 
Meeting called to order. Convention 


' songs, Sam Crabtree, Tazewell Coun- 

ty Reporter, Washington, Conductor. 
Invocation—R. W. Jones, Chaplain, 

Progress, Johnston City. 

Appointment of Committees 
Judges of State Contests. 

Secretary’s Report—H. L. William- 
son, Secretary, Illinois Press Associa- 
tion, and Editor United States Pub- 
lisher, Springfield. 

Relation of Editorial Comment in 

News Stories to the Commercial Suc- 
cess of the Paper. This based on a 
study of 100. Weekly Papers’in 40 
States—C. L. Allen, School of Journal- 
ism, University of Illinois. 
- Cooperative Advertising. Movement 
—H. Z. Mitchell, publisher Sentinel, 
Bemidji, Minn., winner of the National 
Community Newspaper Contest of 1925 
and former president of the Minnesota 
Press Association. 

Shop Talk—Open Forum. Led by 
Bert H. Gravenhorst, Review, Effing- 

am. 


Joint Session—Daily and Weekly 

Relation of Out of Town News to 
the Small Paper—Edgar T. Cutter, 
Superintendent Central Division Asso- 
ciated Press, Chicago. 

Local Features of National Impor- 
tance—R. J. Gibbons, Manager West- 
ern Office, Newspaper Enterprise As- 
sociation, Chicago. 

Special Session 

Illinois Associated Press Editorial 
Association, Union Building, Special 
Room, First Floor. 

1:30—Call to Order, President H. C. 
Schaub, Decatur Review. 

1:40—‘‘General Wire and General 
Mail Service,” J. L. Hasbrouck, Bloom- 
ington Pantagraph. 

1:50—“State Mail and State Wire 


and 


Service,” C. F. EHichenauer, Quincy 
-Whig-Herald. 
' 2:00 — “Associated Press’ Picture 


Service,” O. R. Kyle, Decatur Review. 
2:10—Remarks by Supt. Edgar T. 

Cutter, of the Central Division. 

_ 2:40—Discussion of the Service by 

the members. 

_ 8:30—Hlection of Officers. 


Thursday Evening 

Joint Session—Daily and Weekly 

6:00—Past Presidents’ Organization 
will dine together at the Urbana-Lin- 
coln Hotel as directed by John M. 
Sheets, Oracle, Oblong. 

7:30—University Auditorium. 

Half hour program of music and 
other entertainment. 

State Problems that Concern the 
Press. (In conjunction with the IIli- 
nois Chamber of Commerce.) 


W. J. SMITH 
President 
Illinois Press Association 


(a) John H. Camlin, Rockford, pres- 
ident Illinois Chamber of Commerce, 
representing the State Chamber of 
Commerce, Chicago. (Will deliver ad- 
dress Friday evening after banquet.) 

(b) Frank T. Fowler, Waukegan, 
representing both the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Newspaper. 

(c) Sam Crabtree, Washington, rep- 
resenting the Weekly. Newspaper. 

(d) Bert E. Pinkerfon, Chicago, rep- 
resenting the Daily Press. 

Country Publisher and National Ad- 
vertising—Glen E. Magnuson, manager 
community newspapers, Galesburg. 

Friday Morning 

Joint Session—Daily and Weekly 

9:30—General Theme—Relation of 
the Press to Crime News 

(a) Ten Minute Resume of the Two 
Theories of Handling Crime News— 
A. L. Bowen, Chief Editorial Writer, 
Illinois State Journal, Springfield. 

(b) Crime News from Lawyer’s 
Point of View—Dean A. J. Harno, Col- 
lege of Law, University of Illinois. 

‘(c) From the Newspaper’s Point of 
View—Charles J. Dennis, Daily News, 
Chicago. 

(d) Psychologist’s View—Robert H. 
fault, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton. 
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Symposium on Accuracy in News— 
Edward Corlett, Herald-News, Joliet. 


Discussion led by—Bert Hill, Car- 
bondale, City News; S. P. Preston, 
Gillespie, Social News; H. E. Bell, 
Whitehall, Agricultural News; W. F. 
Hardy, Decatur Herald, Court News; 
W. T. Bedford, LaSalle Tribune, Polit- 
ical News; T. P. Pettigrew, Roanoke 
Post, Medical News; I. S. Dunn, Diver- 
non News, Juvenile Crime News. 


Report of Activities of Past Presi- 
dents’ Organizations—James FE. Mc- 
Clure, Democrat, Carlinville. 


Report of Constitution and By-Laws 
Committee—S. P. Preston, Chairman, 
John M. Sheets, Hal W. Trovillion. 

Legal Notices—T. H. Wire, Herald, 
Decatur. 

Needed Legislation—Harry 
Herald, Marshall. 

Discussion led by—H. C. Voris, Re- 
publican, Waterloo; W. W. Evans, Ad- 
vocate, Belleville; Hal W. Trovillion, 
News, Herrin; L. M. Wood, Journal- 
Record, Flora; W. W. Loomis, Citizen, 


Potter, 


LaGrange; H. U. Bailey, Republican, 
Princeton; E. H. Childress, Press, 
Fairfield. 


12:00—Official group picture. 
Friday Afternoon 
Weekly Session 

Visiting plant of Champaign Daily 
Illini. 

Symposium on Advertising. 

(a) How I Sold My Hardest Mer- 
chant—John C. File, Herald-Tribune, 
Chester. 

(b) How to Sell Foreign Advertising 
for the Weekly—Irl H. Marshall, Chi- 
cago. 

(c) Devising Local Features to In- 
crease Reader’s Interest—G. C. Terry, 
Tri-County Press, Polo. { 

Country Correspondence—W.C. Bush, 
Pike County Democrat, Pittsfield; L. C. 
Johnson, Democrat, Aledo; M. F. 
Walsh, Herald, Harvard; C. R. Denson, 
News-Dispatch, Minonk; Ed. C. Bran- 
denburger, Progress, Sullivan. 

Cooperation Between County Organ- 
izations—T. P. Pettigrew, Post, Roan- 
oke. 

Shop Talk, Open Forum—Chester A. 
Aldrich, Herald-Chronicle, Hoopeston. 
Daily Session 

Ten Tests for a Good Newspaper— 
Charles H. Dennis, Daily News, Chi- 
cago. 

Problems Confronting Newspaper 
Consolidation—John C. McAdams, Tel- 
egraph, Alton. 

Discussion by—Charles H. Renich, 
Sentinel, Woodstock; Arthur O. Lind- 
say, Herald-Whig, Quincy; A. M. 
Snook, Beacon-News, Aurora; Frank 
Harris, Journal, Macomb; D. W. Gran- 
don, Gazette, Sterling. 

Editorials—James R. Cowley, Jour- 
nal-Standard, Freeport. 

Neglected News—W. Kee Maxwell, 
Bulletin, Bloomington; H. M. Hodgson, 
Daily Tribune, Chicago; John Harri- 
son, Commercial News, Danville; Hugh 


M. Walter, Oak Parker, Oak Park, 
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E. H. CHILDRESS 
Editor, Wayne County Press 
Fairfield, III. 


Shop Talk—M. W. Campbell, News- 
Dispatch, Moline; John C. Fornof, 
Free-Press, Streator; Hon. Omer N. 
Custer, Republican- Register, Gales- 
burg; Phillip D. Adler, Star-Courier, 
Kewanee. 

Friday Evening 

Joint Session—Daily and Weekly 

6:30—Banquet, Urbana-Lincoln Ho- 
tel, Urbana. 

Lord’s Prayer—Led by Dr. 
Locke. 

Greetings—President David J. Kin- 
ley, University of Illinois. 

Saxophone Solo—Miss Helen Ash- 
brook Gilpin, Atwood, Ill., accompanied 
by her mother, Mrs. Floss Maye Gilpin. 

Editors—Dr. Robert J. Locke, Pastor 
Congregational Church, Champaign. 

The Cinderella of Journalism—H. Z. 
Mitchell. 

Ideas as News—Glen Frank, Presi- 
dent, University of Wisconsin. 

The Newspaper and Economic News 
—J. C. Thompson. 


The Press and the Agricultural Prob- 
em. 


(a) Brief Statement of Farmers’ Ills 
—J. E. Hill, Superintendent State Ag- 
ricultural Education. 

(b) From the Press Viewpoint— 
Charles E. Snyder, Drover’s Journal, 
Chicago. 

Entertainer — Charles Hitchcock, 
Waukegan School of Elocution. 

Rufus, Sambo, Rastus, Johnson, 
Porkchop Troupe, Musicians and Sing- 
ers. 

Dancing. 

Saturday Morning 

Joint Session—Daily and Weekly 

9:30—How a Woman Runs a News- 
paper, Miss Rubye Jones, Banner, St. 
Hlmo. 

Address—E. C. Hopwood, Editor 
Cleveland Plaindealer and President 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 

Follow Up on the Matter of Progres- 
sional Grading or Recognition for 
Newspaper Workers—L. W. Murphy, 
University of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Association Committee. 


The Permanent Demonstration Home 
for Community Newspaper Service— 


Robert J. 


Byron LeCrone, The Democrat, Effing- 
ham. 

School of Journalism—Irving L. 
Dilliard, Belleville, Student in Journal- 
ism, University of Illinois. 

Committee Reports. 

Election of Officers. 

12: 00—Lunch. 

Saturday Afternoon 
2:00—Football Game. Illinois Me- 
morial Stadium, University of Illinois 


vs. Coe College. First game of the 
season. 
List of Officers 
President—W. J. Smith, Sun, Wau- 
kegan. 
First Vice-President—H. E. Bell, 


Register-Republican, Whitehall. 

Second Vice-President—A. L. Bowen, 
Illinois State Journal, Springfield. 

Third Vice-President—I. S. Dunn, 
News, Divernon. 

Secretary—H. L. Williamson, United 
States Publisher, Springfield. 

Treasurer—H. H. Childress, Wayne 
County Press, Fairfield. 

Executive Committee—S. P. Preston, 
News, Gillespie; John H. Harrison, 
Commercial-News, Danville; J. M. 
Sheets, Oracle, Oblong; Paul R. God- 
dard, Reporter, Washington; Fred M. 
Rolens, Independent, Murphysboro. 

Chaplain—R. W. Jones, Progress, 
Johnston City. 

Legislative Committee—J. M. Page, 
Democrat, Jerseyville; H. U. Bailey, 
Republican, Princeton; J. E. McClure, 
Democrat, Carlinville. 

Announcements of interest to visit- 
ing ladies and other guests will be 
made at the opening session and guides 
will be on hand at all times to conduct 
small parties to any part of the 
campus. 

Journalism at Illinois 

Students preparing for the profes- 
sion of journalism at the University of 
Illinois enroll in a four-year course of 
study which emphasizes general, cul- 
tural, and special knowledge. During 
the first two years of the work the 
studies are largely of an informative 
and disciplinary character. The junior 
and senior years are devoted largely 
to the professional studies and the 
fundamentals of the social sciences. 


MISS HELEN ASHBROOK GILPIN 
Atwood, Illinois 
Saxophcne Soloist 


D. W. GRANDON 
Editor, Gazette 
Sterling, III. 


In learning how to write, appreciate 
and execute the duties connected with 
the practice of journalism the students 
study such subjects as reporting, 
copyreading, -headwriting, make-up, 
country journalism, agricultural news- 
writing, newspaper advertising, feature 
and special articles, publicity methods, 
editorials and the editorial page, ad- 
vanced composition, short story writ- 
ing, law of the press, history and 
ethics of journalism; in learning what 
to write the students study such sub- 
jects as recent American history, prin- 
ciples of economics, state and local 
government, history of political par- 
ties, labor problems, psychology, mu- 
nicipal administration, statistics, eco- 
nomics of agriculture, survey of litera- 
ture, modern novel, contemporary 
drama, social problems. 


Xs 


Skill in practice is given attention 
in the various journalism courses but 
it is not overemphasized. The pur- 
pose of the curriculum is to develop a 
professional background and a proper 
mental attitude. Skill is important 
only as it contributes to this purpose. 
The journalism graduate is expected to 
acquire a large part of his skill during 
his first year of practice, in somewhat 
the same way as the young doctor or 
lawyer does after leaving college. The 
laboratory work of the journalism 
students while in college is of a prac- 
tical and effective kind, however. It 
includes working under faculty super- 
vision on the student daily which is a 
member of the Associated Press and 
publishes both a daily and a weekly 
edition. This paper, The Daily Illini, 
is published during eleven months of 
the year, six times a week, as a twelve 
page, eight column paper. The city 
room is in the basement of University 
Hall and the business office and print- 
ing plant in the basement of the Union 
Building. Members of the Press Asso- 
ciation are invited to visit these 
rooms. 


— 
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WALTER ALLEN SAYS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE SOLD 
TO SELF AND OTHERS 


By Walter D. Allen 

(Reprinted from the Chronicle, 
Brookline, Mass.) 

It has been truly said that if you 
are to sell goods you naturally must 
have the chance to display them be- 
fore the prospective buyer or you can- 
not expect to make a sale. Many times 
you cannot take the mountain to Mo- 
hammed but you can bring Mohammed 
to the mountain, and from then on 
your own ability depends your success 
as a Salesman. 


New Hampshire, proud of its scenic 
splendors, its historic past, its indus- 
trial leadership, and its men and wo- 
men of sterling qualities, led the way 
by appropriating a goodly sum of 
money to advertise itself to the rest 
of the world as a good place in which 
to live, work or spend a vacation. The 
State Chamber of Commerce, also alive 
to the value of advertising, imme- 
diately took steps to co-operate with 
the State and likewise appropriated 
or raised another goodly sum to aug- 
‘ment the publicity fund of New Hamp- 
shire. It was natural that Governor 
Winant, a young man with a big vi- 
sion, should choose a newspaper pub- 
lisher as chairman of the Commission 
to expend this fund, for who other 
than a publisher would exploit the vir- 
ture of a community for the commun- 
ity’s sake alone? 


Arthur B. Rotch of Milford, whose 
family have published a newspaper for 
more than a century, was the chosen 
leader and with him are associated 
Arthur S. Morris of Littleton, vice 
president of the New Hampshire Pub- 
lishers’ Association, the mouthpiece of 
the press of the State, and H. Stewart 
Bosson of Meredith, an adopted son of 
the Granite State, formerly a resident 
of Newton, Mass., and a broad-minded, 
born salesman. 


True, if you have a product and wish 
to sell it, you advertise, if you are 
wise, stating its qualities and its price. 
But how to sell a State was the diffi- 
cult problem that these men under- 
took. The land was not to be offered 
at so much a square foot, nor its in- 
dustries at so much apiece, but its 
natural resources, scenic beauties, and 
hospitality were to be exploited in 
such a way that repeat orders would 
come in year after year. Display space 
could be bought at so much a line in 
every conceivable kind of a newspaper 
and magazine but their natural cold- 
hess,.no matter how well prepared, 
would fail to bring results from every 
section of the country, so, once again, 
the “moulders of public opinion’ were 
called into action and the president of 
every press association in the United 
‘States was invited with his wife to 
be the guest of the Staée for eight 
days. 

This seems like a simple problem in 
arithmetic, especially with the neces- 
‘Sary funds available to pay the bills, 
but its accomplishment was the result 
of hours and days of careful planning 
on the part of the Commission with 
the result that publishers from forty- 
‘four states gathered in Boston on July 
twelfth, there to meet with their hosts 
and with each other before starting on 


what was later termed a ‘“buscade”, 
due to the fact that five new, luxu- 
riously appointed busses were fur- 
nished for the journey by the Boston 
and Maine Railroad, who also appre- 
ciate the value of salesmanship. 

Massachusetts, proud of its own 
traditions but interested in its sister 
State, even if only as a vacation land, 
was represented on the trip by the 
pulisher of the Brookline Chronicle 
and his wife an daughter, it being his 
honor to hold the office of president of 
the State Association. 


The breadth of vision of the spon- 
sors of this novel trip was exemplified 
by starting the trip in Massachusetts 
with the Governor of the Common- 
wealth and Mayor of Boston represent- 
ed at the first official gathering, a 
breakfast at the Hotel Vendome, which 
was followed by a journey through 
Lexington and Concord, where was 
fired the “shot that was heard around 
the world.” It was a flattering tribute 
to Massachusetts and a neighborly act 
to show the visitors some of the his- 
torical points of their neighbor’s 
domain. This same spirit of friendli- 
ness and brotherhood was but a fore- 
runner of what was to be, for if there 
was one outstanding feature to those 
from outside of New England it was 
the display of cordiality and whole- 
hearted gladsomeness of the New 
Hampshire people in entertaining 
their guests, a spirit which surprised 
those who had always heard of the 
coldness of New England people. 


Among the “seribes” there was one 
Rae Hunt of Concord whose duty it 
was to prepare a descriptive daily 
itinerary, and even to those of our 
readers who are familiar with New 
Hampshire we believe these will prove 
interesting and enlightening, as we 
know they will to those who have not 
traveled over our sister State. They 
follow :— 


“Leaving Boston, home of the his- 
toric bean and sacred cod, ‘where the 
Cabots speak only to Lowells and the 
Lowells only to God,’ we journey out 
through historic Lexington and Con- 
cord on our way to the New Hamp- 
shire line. Both Lexington and Con- 
cord are so filled with historic and 
Jiterary shrines that bicycles have 
thoughtfully been provided for all 
of the party. A Harvard boy, who 
came out of Iowa three years ago, dis- 
covered this was the best way of see- 
ing the sights. Arriving in Boston he 
bought a second-hand bicycle and set 
sail at once for Bunker Hill and points 
west. He was twice held up by traffic 
officers, nearly run down by a truck, 
and shocked to meet an old lady on 
Bunker Hill Street who had lived 
there all her life without even climb- 
ing the monument. 


“On the Green at Lexington, where 
is now located Kitson’s fine bronze 
‘Minuteman, the British regulars 
opened fire upon the 70. Yankees, be- 
fore marching on to Concord, the 
memorable 19th of April, 1775. 


“The ancient town of Concord, 
where ‘the damned Yankee rebels’ be- 
gan warming up their flint-locks, is 
the literary shrine of the East, long 
the home of Emerson, Thoreau, Haw- 
thorne, and the Alcotts. Here Tho- 
reau built his cabin on Walden Pond 
and woke America to the beauty. of 
the out of doors; here Emerson, with 
his wagon tentatively hitched to a 
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star, mused along the placid Mus- 
ketequid; and here the solitary Haw- 
thorne brooded alone in the shadowy 
Old Manse. 


“The route from Concord leads up 
through the manufacturing city of 
Lowell to the start of the Daniel Web- 
ster Highway, two miles below Nashua, 
at the New Hampshire line. Nashua 
is a thriving city on the Merrimac 
and Nashua Rivers whose principal 
products are shoes, paper, machinery, 
and textiles. The road to Milford, the 
next town on the route, passes through 
a colonnade of graceful willows two 
miles beyond Nashu and allows the 
first glimpse of the blue Peterborough 
Mountains 20 miles away. 


“Milford, on the Souhegan River, is 
a granite producing town with great 
quarries scattered through the hills. 
It is the home of the Milford Cabinet, 
one of the oldest American newspapers 
and one that has an astonishing rec- 
ord of having remained in a single 
family for generations without Skip- 
ping a single edition. The editor of 
this paper, Arthur B. Rotch, has done 
an incredible amount of fine work for 
New Hampshire without ever claim- 
ing the slightest credit. He alone 
made this trip possible, but he is too 
darn modest to let anybody know it, 
and if he ever casts his eye over this, 
may the good Lord protect this writer 
with about a hundred-yard start. 

“A short side trip of three miles 
takes one to the quaint little village of 
Amherst, birthplace of Horace Gree- 
ley. The route from Milford to Peter- 
borough leads through the village of 
Wilton, climbs through a notch be- 
tween Pack Monadnock to the north 
and the Temple Mountains on the 
south, and dips down past Cunning- 
ham Pond with Monadnock looming 
straight ahead. 


“Peterborough, at the junction of 
the Nubanusit and Contoocook Rivers, 
is the biggest small town in the State. 
Most tourists never see it because they 
are so eager to climb the long hill of 
the main street without shifting gears. 
Like the next place, Dublin, it is a fa- 
mous summer resort and for a place 
of its size it has a remarkable group 
of modern buildings, among which are 
those of the Historical Society and 
the National Guernsey Cattle Club. 

“In Peterborough are the summer 
camps of the Sargent School, the Ma- 
riarden open-air theatre, and the fa- 
mous MacDowell Colony, a unique ex- 
periment in fostering the free play of 
the creative spirit. Here Edward Mac- 
Dowell lived in a log cabin and did 
much of his finest work. 


“Beyond Peterborough is Dublin, 
favored resort of foreign diplomats, 
with its little lake mirroring Monad- 
nock and its many pretentious estates 
in the hills. 


“After a fifteen-mile drive through 
wooded hills, past the little village of 
Marlboro, the hills open in a broad 
valley where the city of Keene is lost 
in a forest of elm trees. 


“Keene seems to have accumulated 
about half the world’s elm trees; these 
and the spaciousness of the main street 
are what impress the visitormost. There 
have been various old wives’ tales 
about the foresight shown by the vil- 
lage fathers in laying out the widest 
of the paved streets, but the fact is, 
it was designed to protect cows from 
predatory Indians rather than pedes- 
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trians from speeding flivvers. It was 
laid out as a sort of stockade into 
which cattle were driven in late after- 
noon to be watched by the women in 
the houses. At that time a fairly swift 
little brook flowed down the main 
street of the town; it is now diverted 
in an enormous tile. 

“Keene would be of special interest 
to an economist because of the num- 
ber and diversity of its industries by 
which labor troubles and business de- 
pressions are avoided. One of the first 
industries was glass making and the 
city clerk has among his prized pos- 
sessions locked up in a massive vault, 
one of the original old blue whisky 
bottles, with a spread eagle on the out- 
side and a pint of incredibly old port 
within. A special guard will be placed 
around the building tonight. 

“Rive miles away is West Swanzey, 
birthplace and home of Denman 
Thompson, author and player of ‘The 
Old Homestead.’ At the charming 
Lake Spofford Club 11 miles from 
Keene, we camp tonight to sleep the 
sleep of the just, before rising at dawn 
to bathe in the pellucid waters of Lake 
Spofford.” 


One of the noteworthy examples of 
the co-operation shown throughout the 
State was the greeting of the party at 
the New Hampshire line by Governor 
John G. Winant and Mayor Eaton D. 
Sargeant of Nashua, political oppon- 
ents in the coming gubernatorial con- 
test, who were equally interested in 
boosting New Hampshire as they sat 
side by side at the Country Club ban- 
quet, all political differences buried. 


“As much gasoline must be burned 
before nightfall, we regretfully leave 
Lake Spofford and Keene and set forth 
through East Westmoreland, a thinly 
settled region, past Mount Gilboa to 
Walpole. On climbing a hill before 
leaving the town borders of Hast West- 
moreland, we come abruptly upon a 
fine view of the broad Connecticut 
with the foothills of the Green Moun- 
tains stretching north beyond. The 
road presently writhes spasmodically 
and after doing several somersaults 
straightens out and soberly enters the 
dignified village of Walpole, where 
the fine old houses and elm shaded 
streets give evidence of the prosperity 
of former days. 


“Walpole once had a considerable 
reputation on account of its ‘Society 
of Wits,’ In addition to wit and schol- 
arship, much hard drinking was 
known here in the old days when in a 
single year 3,800 barrels of cider were 
made and drunk in the town, or an 
average of three barrels to every man, 
woman, and infant. This may be one 
of the reasons for the wide streets of 
the town. 


“Near Kilburn Peak above the vil- 
lage a tablet marks the spot where 
John Kilburn made a successful stand 
against hostile Indians. The road 
passes Cold River and Bellows Falls, 
Vermont, where the Connecticut drops 
52 feet through a rocky gorge, and 
then on to the village of Charlestown. 


“Before reaching the village there 
is a splendid view up the Connecticut 
to where beautiful Mount Ascutney in 
Vermont dominates the river valley. 


“Historic old Charlestown, with its 
beckoning main street, its green lawns 
and spacious white houses, is the old 
No. 4 of French and Indian history, 
the frontier post for twenty years and 


long compelled to bear the brunt of 
heavy attacks from the north. The 
old Crown Point Road led through 
here and the motorist who rolls 
along the macadam road through the 
town is actually passing over the mil- 
itary log road of ancient days now 
buried several feet deep. 

“Beyond Charlestown we come to 
Claremont, in population the largest 
town in the State, situated on the 
Sugar River near the Connecticut, 
with Green Mountain on the east and 
blue Ascutney dreaming over the plac- 
id Connecticut. Claremont has long 
made paper, textiles, and machinery— 
enough industries to make it hustling 
and prosperous without enough to 
make it snarling and correspondingly. 
wretched. 


“In West Claremont is Union 
Church, built in 1773, near Twist 
Back, a little south of the Sugar River. 
Beside it is the old Bancroft House, 
built in 1784, filled with fascinating 
relies to the lover of antiques, its ceil- 
ings punched full of bayonet holes. 
The old church has a most attractive 
interior. Its massive inner doors 
swing out with the dignity of a 
twelfth century Norman castle. In- 
side this old relic of Puritan faith and 
vigor are the quaint old square pews 
with their exclusive railings and tiny 
swinging doors. 

“Tf time permits we detour to Cor- 
nish and visit the Cornish Colony of 
artists and especially the impressive 
Augustus Saint Gaudens studios; if 
not, we cross the river over the pic- 
turesque covered bridge to Windsor, 
Vermont. This bridge, still maintain- 
ed by tolls, the object of quite consider- 
able and genuine daily cussing for gen- 
erations, was built by one James F. 
Tasker who built many of the pic- 
turesque covered bridges in this region 
and who tradition says could neither 
read, write, nor ‘figger.’ 


“From Windsor we continue up the 
Vermont side of the Connecticut to 
White River Junction, where we cross 
the river again into New Hampshire 
at West Lebanon, proceeding to Le- 
banon. This is a thriving little vil- 
lage on the Mascoma River of 6,100 
people. One remembers if for the 
wooded park in the center of the town 
which was given by one of the early 
settlers who came to the rescue when 
considerable un-Christian feeling de- 
veloped as to the location of a central 
church and of Lebanon village itself. 


“Seven miles north is Hanover, the 
home of Dartmouth College. The road 
there enters Hanover past the great 
gymnasium, the largest in the world, 
so large that it swallows a _ six-lap 
cinder track, and assimilates a sizable 
baseball field. It leads up past Han- 
over Inn on the right, College Hall 
with the Semicircular porch on the 
left, to the Dartmouth Campus. On 
the left is the double row of admin- 
istrative and undergraduate buildings, 
across the campus are the college 
chapel, and the fine old Colonial halls, 
more than one of them a masterpiece 
of Colonial architecture. 


“We turn left past the old Eleazar 
Wheelock house, now the attractive 
and much used Howe Library, beloved 
by the people of the town, invariably 
filled with both flowers and people. 
At the foot of the hill beyond this is 
beautiful Tuck Drive, the official en- 
trance to Dartmouth College. Down 
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in a green field to the left is a tablet 
marking the site where in 1772 John 
Ledyard, then a freshman at Dart- 
mouth, tiring of the irksome discipline 
of college routine, felled a giant pine 
and making a dugout, fifty feet long 
and three feet wide, took dried veni- 
son for provisions, Ovid and the Greek 
Testament for companionship, 
floated down the Connecticut to ol 


a iy oe 


ed 


and — 


Hartford. He sojourned with various © 


Indian tribes, wandered over 
world, dying in Egypt at an early age, 


the © 


a romantic pioneering spirit, the John 


Reed of Dartmouth. 


“The Mother keeps them in her heart 


And guards their altar flame; 
The still North remembers them, 
The hill winds know their name, 


And the granite of New Hampshire, © 


Keeps the record of their fame. 

“The drive takes one past Occam 
Ridge and Faculty Pond to the golf 
links, where in a vale is located the 


terrifying ski jump, one of the central 


attractions at the annual Winter Car- 
nival. From the top of the jump a 


fine view may be had of Hanover and — 
the pine clad Connecticut, with Mount — 


Ascutney far to the south, the Green 
Mountains westward, Mount Cube to 
the north, with the tip of Mount 
Moosilauke peering over its crest. 


“The Dartmouth College route north- 
ward from Hanover passes through the 
little village of Lyme to the delight- 
ful old village of Orford, with its dou- 
ble colonnade of maples and its fine 
old white houses set far back on green 
terraces. Orford was the home of 
Samuel Morey, who successfully oper- 
ated his steamboat here in 1790, the 
vear of John Fitch’s greatest achieve- 
ments with steam power. 


“At Piermont above Orford, we turn 
to the right through the hills to beau- 
tiful Lake Tarleton Club and thence 
on to Haverhill, 
famous Cohos Country of Indian his- 
tory. It is finely located on a terrace 
overlooking the Great Ox Bow which 
the Connecticut makes here, meander- 
ing four miles and returning within 
half a mile of its start. Haverhill was 
justly described by the local historian 
as a region of “wondrous beauty and 
fertility.’ It was once the favorite 
stamping ground of the Indians, who 
had a village here and raised corn in 
the meadows. 
Haverhill, the fine homestead of Sen- 
ator Henry W. Keyes and his wife 
Frances Parkinson Keyes is passed on 
the left, surrounded by pines with a 
broad green field between. 


“Several miles beyond the road 
turns to the right past Woodville, 
where the Connecticut is reinforced 


in the heart of the — 


Before reaching North 


by the Wells and Ammonoosuc Rivers, 


and thence along the rocky bottomed 


Lower Ammonoosuc through Lisbon 


and Bath to Littleton. It curves to 


the right just before entering Little-— 
ton and affords the first fine view of 
the White Mountains, though it will © 


probably be dark before we arrive. 
From Littleton it is a short way to 
Bethlehem, with its thirty hotels and 
its absence of hay fever, where the 
Sandman will be waiting.” 


As we passed through the beauti- 


ful 


wart trees, even the school children — 


entered into the spirit of cordial greet- 


ing as they gathered with elders to 


Connecticut Valley towns with 
their green commons shaded by stal- 
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sing words of welcome 6r wave “Old 
Glory” as we passed by. 

“Good morning, lofks. Forgét t6 tell 
you yesterday that the Hay-Fever Céii- 
vention meets in Bethlehem évery 
year. Hay fever is taboo here and if 
anybody is caught sneezing on the 
streets he is apt to be arrested,—a 
word to the wise! 

“We start the day right by going to 

Whitefield, a peaceful little village on 
John’s River, John Glines was the first 
settler, an old beaver trapper who 
settled on the river here and called it 
his, while his brother Israel played 
the same trick on the beautiful river 
in Lancaster, still called Israel’s River. 
Whitefield has the unique advantage of 
having both mountain scenery and 
three lakes, Mirror, Forest, and Burns, 
where there is both good fishing and 
bathing. 

“Tf it is a clear day you will not for- 
get Whitefield, where standing in front 
of the Mountain View House one gets 
a magnificent panorama of the moun- 
tains, beginning with the incompar- 
ably blue and ntioble Pilot Range to 
the left and extetiding along to the 
right past Mount Washington in the 
White Mountains, past Start King and 
Cherfy Mountain into the Fraiicoiias 

far to the right. The route contiiiues 
northward towards Lancaster, our 
next stop. 

“On the right before reaching the 
village is Mount Prospect, the sum- 
_mer home of John W. Weeks, Secre- 
tary of War in the Harding admin- 
istration. On the summit he has built 
a stone tower that is open to the pub- 
lic, with a fine road leading up to it. 
From there you will see the valleys of 
the Connecticut and Israel Rivers, 
Whitefield, Jefferson, and Bethlehem, 
the Pilot, Presidential, and Franconia 
Ranges. 


“Lancaster is a prosperous agricul- 
tural community most admirably locat- 
ed. There are beautiful villages 
throughout the mountains, but the 
traveler coming into Lancaster is im- 
pressed by the breadth and spacious- 
ness of this fertile valley, with its 
splendid meadows, the whole sweep of 
the sky broken by the blue silhouettes 
of the surrounding mountains. The 
matchless play of light and shade over 
the Pilot Range to the east, the leisure- 
ly Connecticut, the wide green mead- 
ows with the graceful solitary elms, 
lend a sort of beneficent charm and 
pensiveness to the landscape here, that 
makes it only the more lovely in ap- 
pearing less wild and uncultivated. 

“The town was settled in 1764 by 
David Page and Emmons Stockwell 
after the Rogers Rangers had cruelly 
ravaged the Saint Francis Indians. At 
that time, except for the meadows, 
the country here was an unbroken 
wilderness crossed only by the trail 
of the Indian and the deer. In early 
Lancaster moose were so plentiful that 
a notorious game hog, Nathan Caswell, 
killed 99 in a single season before he 
was indignantly expelled from the set- 
tlement. The old Holton homestead 
Stands at the head of Main Street; the 
fine old Stockwell farm with part of 
the original house is located just out- 
side the village on the road to the 
Dixville Notch. 


“From Lancaster we pass through 


25 miles of unforgettable mountain 


Scenery to Gorham at the confluence 
of the Androscoggin and Peabody 
Rivers, one of the most beautifully locat- 


5 
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ed villages in the mountains. Here 
one sees the wonderful Pilot Range to 
the northwest, with its constant and 
tender shifting of light and shade, its 
bold outlinés, chiseled as if in the 
serene? moments of some godly 
Michael Angelo. Mount Hayes lies to 
the northeast, and further along Pine 
Mountain hides the peaks of the Pres- 
idential Range. 


“Continuing through Pinkham Notch 
past Glen and Jackson one meets. suc- 
cessions of beautiful landscapes one 
after another like turning the pages 
of some rare old book of etchings. On 
this route are located Glen Ellis and 
the Jackson Falls. Further along are 
the charming serene landscapes at 
Intervale and North Conway and one 
could continue down past Madison to 
the lake region. We turn to the right 
over a beautiful drive through Bartlett 
along the Saco River. The scenery 
becomes wilder and more impressive 
along the gradually darkening pass 
through Bartlett until one reaches the 
scarred and jagged walls of Mounts 


Willey and Webster in the heart of, 


the Crawford Notch—preferably at 
nightfall after listening to the sorrow- 
ful musing of Naticy’s Brook—pathos 
with the bitton iron in it.” 


A touching tribute was paid to the 
memory of the late Hon. John W. 
Weeks, known personally to many of 
the group, when the party gathered at 
the wonderful summer home on Mount 
Prospect in Lancaster and listened to 
eulogies by Joe Mitchell Chapple of 
the National Magazine, and by Clay- 
ton Rand of Gulfport, Mississippi, and 
placed a large spray of flowers to- 
gether with the stars and stripes at 
the foot of the flagpole where the late 
Senator so often greeted newspaper 
folks with a whole-hearted hand clasp. 


“This morning we shall climb 
Mount Washington, one of the best 
loved mountains of the world, but this 
scribe will judiciously refrain from at- 
tempting to describe what may be 
seen from that incomparable old peak. 
Returning we shall journey down to 
Franconia, and thence to the Fran- 
conia Notch with its matchless Echo 
Lake, tiny Profile Lake, and the grand 
old profile of the gods, the Old Man of 
the Mountain. 


“The Franconia defile lies between 
the Pemigewasset and Franconia 
ranges with Mounts Kinsman and Can- 
non on the west side, Flume, Liberty, 
Lincoln, and Lafayette on the east. 
Not far along is the famous Flume, a 
narrow slit in the side of Mount 
Flume, through which dashes a tiny 
stream, sheer walls rising high on 
either side. At North Woodstock, five 
miles south, with its splendid view 
down the Pemigewasset Valley and of 
numerous surrounding peaks, is to be 
found some of the most panoramic and 
attractive mountain scenery. 


“Lost River is a great attraction 
here. Moosilauke Branch flows for a 
considerable distance through great 
caves and basins studded with enor- 
mous boulders and fantastic rocks and 
walls called such names as the Guillo- 
tine and the Lemon Squeezer. Fre- 
quently the river disappears altogether 
and is truly ‘Lost’, thousands of tour- 
ists every year with flashlights and 
lanters descend the ladders and 
squeeze through the dim cool recesses 
looking for it. 


“Beyond North Woodstock the road 
crosses two hills in West Campton 
from which magnificent views may be 
had of the Franconia range. Here 
one sees the Mad River Valley, Lafay- 
ette, the loftiest of the Franconias, 
and Sandwich Dome, Tri-Pyramid, 
and Tecumseh. Twenty miles below 
lies Plymouth, a business center and a 
summer resort, where we remain for 
the night. 

“From Ashland, the next village on 
the route, near the junction of the 
Squam and Pemigewasset Rivers, to 
Meredith, along the shores of Squam 
Lake, is one of the most beautiful of 
wooded drives. After passing White 
Oak Pond, just before dipping down 
towards Meredith, is a magnificent 
view across the lake of Isarel, Sand- 
wich Dome, Wonolancet, and Paugus, 
with the spire of grave Chocorua just 
visable over the shoulder of Red Hill 
to the left of the Ossipee Mountains. 
Wherever one turns here he is in the 
center of the beautiful lake district of 
New Hampshire, one of the greatest 
playgrounds of New England. 

‘“Winnipiseogee—Pleasant Water, in 
a High Place—The Smile of the Great 
Spirit—as the great Daniel said of his 
Alma Mater: ‘There are those who 
love it.’ Little wonder the Indians 
were loath to leave it. They have left 
their musical names to the region to 
mingle with those of England’s reign 
in village streets as silent as forest 
trails—Tamworth Town and Moulton- 
boro—Paugus and Wonolancet. Passa- 
conaway liked to come here when the 
fishing was good. Starr King mused 
here in summer on the crest of Red 
Hill. Whittier wrote some of his finest 
lyrics in the Lake region. 


“Five miles below Meredith is The 
Weirs, perhaps the center of the sum- 
mer life of the lake district, beyond 
which is Lakeport and the thriving 
city of Laconia, the commercial and 
tourist’s center. At The Weirs is the 
famous Endicott Rock. On the road to 
Tilton, the home of Tilton Seminary 
and of various Indian relics, one may 
look back upon the last fine panorama 
of the mountains. Four miles beyond 
is Franklin, one of the many places 
named for the great Benjamin. Daniel 
Webster was born here in what was 
then known as Salisbury. The severe 
old weatherbeaten house, well pre- 
served, is visited by thousands of tour- 
ists every year. From here we go 
through the quiet villages of Boscawen 
and Penacook to Concord, the capital 
city. 

“Concord is actually a beautiful city- 
It has much of the charm, the quiet, 
and cleanliness of a residential village. 
It has a unique public square which 
gets a sort of reflected beauty from 
the very fine Historical Building. 
Even the State House is a dignified 
and attractive building in a most de- 
sirable setting. Unlike some of its un- 
fortunate kindred in the land, the 
State House at Concord evolved un- 
scathed from beyond the palmy days 
of the rococo frosted cake type of ar- 
chitecture. The building is simple and 
imposing. The grounds are particular- 
ly admirable. The rotunda, with the 
tattered flags of New Hampshire regi- 
ments borne on a hundred battlefields, 
is distinctly impressive. Across Main 
Street is the Hagle Hotel, long the 
actual Capitol in the days of rough and 
tumble politics, the famous ‘Pelican’ 
Hotel of Winston Churchill’s writings. 
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On the same street is the house of 
President Pierce, his office shingle 
hanging outside the door. On, South 
Spring Street is the interesting Kent 
House where so many distinguished 
guests have been entertained and 
where Emerson married his first wife, 
Ellen Louisa Tucker, ‘beautiful by 
common consent.’ 

“In Concord is the beautiful estate 
of Mary Baker Eddy, founder of the 
Christian Science Church. Here, too, 
is St. Paul’s School, an old Episcopal 
preparatory school, where it is said 
every graduate registers his son at the 
hour of his birth. 

“From Concord we follow the Daniel 
Webster Highway eighteen miles 
through the villages of Pembroke and 
Hooksett, down the fertile Merrimack 
Valley to Manchester. 


“This is the largest city of the State, 
a great industrial city like its English 
counterpart, the home of the largest 
cotton mills in the world. There is a 
sort of grim poetry and romance in 
their long lines of great mills with 
their thousands of whining machines, 
chained to be servants of many people 
and they, themselves, chaining many. 
Romance there is in the startling in- 
dustrial development made here at 
Amoskeag Falls since the humble start 
of a little over a century ago. 


“The Amoskeag Falls and the beau- 
tiful Lake Massabesic, five miles east 
of the city, were favorite haunts of the 
Penacook Indians, who found plenty 
of salmon and trout there, beaver, 
moose, deer, and bear in the great 
forests. The Penacooks before their 
crushing defeat by the Mohawks were 
a powerful and warlike tribe. They 
resolutely opposed the introduction of 
Christianity, and ‘obstinately refused 
to pray to God’ despite the efforts of 
Apostle Eliot who used to beseech 
them to make their peace with God 
although they had never quarreled 
with Manitou. 


“Manchester has a number of attrac- 
tive parks and residential streets, and 
some fine municipal buildings. The 
unique Institute of Art and Sciences, 
one of the most interesting and val- 
uable institutions of its kind, is well 
worth a thorough inspection.” 


Friday afternoon, a delightful in- 
vitation was given the party when 
Governor and Mrs. Winant entertained 
at tea on the lawn of their charming 
estate in Concord. 


“From Manchester we go east to- 
ward the sea through the villages of 
Auburn, Candia, Raymond, and Ep- 
ping, a little more than thirty miles 
of quiet country landscape, to Exeter. 
This restful old town, the third oldest 
in New Hampshire, the site of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy which for 
more than a century has turned out 


its annual grist of students for the . 


colleges of the East, always maintains 
a distinctive academic tranquility. It 
was founded in 1638 by the Reverend 
Mr. John Wheelwright, a man appar- 
ently so liberal minded that he was 


driven from the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony in winter. At that time there 
were only two settlements in New 


Hampshire, the one at Strawberry 
Bank, Portsmouth, the other at Hil- 
ton’s Point, Dover. Because of the 
cold and the depth of snow it is like- 
ly that the Reverend Mr. Wheelwright 
remained with the Hiltons before con- 


tinuing to Exeter in the spring and 
going through the ceremony of pur- 
chasing lands from Passaconaway. A 
Cambridge graduate, and a man of 
ability and courage, it is perhaps most 
fitting that he should have been the 
founder of a town whose principal in- 
dustry for generations has been that 
of preparing students to enter the so- 
ciety of educated men. 

“Portsmouth had its Tom Bailey; 
Exeter has its Judge Shute. Along 
these old streets, haunting the fields, 
the river, the old blacksmith shop, 
came and still come Plupy and Beany, 
the Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn of 
Exeter. This is the home of the am- 
ateur cornetist who played furiously 
all day with the village band, only to 
find towards evening that because of 
the absence of one of the cornet’s vital 
parts he had not made a sound all 


day. 
“Fourteen miles away is Ports- 
mouth. This famous old town with its 


many historic associations, its narrow 
winding streets, and its remarkably 
fine old Colonial houses, is quiet and 
quaint and restful. Portsmouth is ad- 
mirably situated on the broad Pisca- 
taqua where it joins the Atlantic. It 
has unlimited opportunities for holi- 
day pleasures of the sea and shore, 
and it lies in the path of the great 
summer trek of tourists to the lakes 
and mountains, but in spite of this 
and of reviving industry and com- 
merce, it maintains its dignified re- 
pose. 

“Martin Pring sailed into the Pisca- 
taqua in 1603, Champlain in 1605, Cap- 
tain John Smith arrived in 1614, and 
was amazed at the abundance of fish 
and the luxuriant growth of wild 
strawberry vines. He wrote of it, 
when Izaak Walton was still a strip- 
ling, ‘The sea there ... is the strang- 
est fish-pond I ever saw. What sport 
doth yield a more pleasing content and 
less hurt or charge than angling with 
a hook, and crossing the sweet. air 
from isle to isle over the _ silent 
streams of a calm sea.’ 

“According to the author of ‘The 
Story of a Bad Boy,’ Portsmouth ‘fig- 
ures prominently in all Colonial his- 
tories. Every other house in the place 
has its traditions more or less grim 
and entertaining. If ghosts could 
flourish anywhere there are certain 
streets in Rivermouth that would be 
full of them. I do not know of a town 
with so many old houses.’ 

“When Tom Bailey, hero of the 
story, lived in Portsmouth, there was 
a tradition among the boys that 
Columbus made his first stop there. 
Tom lived on Court Street near ‘A 
silent dreaming old wharf, covered 
with strange weeds and mosses,’ not 
far from the hill where the boys rolled 
down the Plowboy, as the ramshackle 
old stagecoach was called. 

“The Tom Bailey house, known as 
the Aldrich Memorial, is one of the 
most interesting of the many interest- 
ing Portsmouth houses. It is still pre- 
served just about as it would have 
been years ago when Tom sneaked out 
to go out fishing. His room may be 
seen where he overhauled Tristram 
Shandy and Robinson Crusoe, probably 
reading in bed by the aid of a tallow 
dip, always having an ancient and 
harmless old single-barreled shotgun 
at the foot of his bed for comfort. 


“The historic Colonial house of Gov- 
ernor John Langdon, which has ban- 


ouetted many famous guests and which 
Washington praised above all others 
in the town, stands on Pleasant Street — 
a comfortable distance from the curb. © 

“At the corner of Market and Deer — 
Streets is the Moffat House, now own- © 
ed by the Society of Colonial Dames of © 
New Hampshire, where is to be found, ~ 
kept in great profusion like the house, ~ 
a rare and wonderful old flower gar-— 
den. i hs 

“The oldest house in town is the 
weatherbeaten Jackson House, front- 
ing the river, its long steep roof al- 
most reaching the ground. In some — 
ways the most beautiful house is the © 
Boardman House on Middle Street. 
Some people would feel that it was” 
worth going a long way to see this 
pbuilding, so chaste and simple in de- 
sign, and yet so splendid and dignified 
with its serenely beautiful facade. 
Other fine old buildings are the War- 
ner, the Pierce, and the Wentworth- 
Cardner houses. 

“At Portsmouth Navy Yard is a sub- 
marine base of the United States 
Navy. A memorial tablet marks the 
site of the signing of the treaty of 
Portsmouth. | 

“Two miles away is the charming 
old village of Newcastle, the site of 
the grassgrown ruin of Fort William 
and Mary. A narrow but beautiful 
drive takes one from Portsmouth to 
Newscastle along Little Harbor Road 
near the magnificent old homestead of 
Governor Benning Wentworth. 

“The tourist who loiters in this 
region will understand why the In- 
dians loved it so well. Captain Chris- 
topher Lovett has left a fascinating 
description of them in the Piscataqua 
vicinity of 1623. 


“Their wives are their slaves,’ he 
wrote, ‘and do all the work; the men 
will do nothing but kill beasts, fish, 
hunt, etc. One time I mas reasoning 
with one of their sagamores about 
their having so many wives. I told 
him it was no good fashion; he then 
asked me how many wives King James 
had; I told him he never had but one, 
and she was dead, at which he wonder- 
ed, and asked me who then did all the 
King’s work.’ 

“Six miles from Portsmouth is beau- 
tiful Rye Beach, a center of holiday 
seaside life, beyond. which is. quiet 
Little Boar’s Head, with the Isle of 
Shoals off shore, and popular Hampton 
Beach a short distance beyond Little 
Boar’s Head.” 


During the visit to the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard the usual formalities and 
restrictions were removed by order of 
the Navn Department and the publish- 
ers were allowed many privileges us-— 
ually denied the public, including a 
personal inspection of the interior of 
one of the “S” type submarines. 


On Sunday morning an added fea- 
ture to the itinerary was a trip to 
Dover and a visit to the old ‘block- 
house” of Indian Days; a pleasant 
lunch at the Country Club; a trip 
through Durham and the University 
of New Hampshire, retracing our jour- 
ney through Dover and Portsmouth to 
Hampton Beach, where a real “shore 
dinner,’ novel to many of our party, 
was the climax to a round of hos- 
pitable entertainment before embark-— 


ing for the drive back to Boston. 


No finer spirit of co-operation could 
be shown than that exemplified in 
every community through which the 


a 


“buscade” passed on their 725-mile 
journey, by Boards of Trade, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs, town, city, and state officials, 
and the hotel men as individuals, as 
well as through their organizations, 
of which J. Ben Hart of Manchester 
is the live-wire secretary. George D. 
Cummings of Peterborough, president 
of the New Hampshire Publishers’ As- 
sociation, George C. Carter of Man, 
chester, secretary of the New, Hamp- 
shire Manufacturers’ Association, and 
Mayor Haton D. Sargent of Nashua 
were the bus guides, who by their 
knowledge imparted to us aS we cover- 
ed the miles added the finishing touch- 
es of salesmanship. We came, we saw, 
we were conquered. 

New Hampshire has led the way. It 
has sold its mountain grandeur, its 
scenic splendor, its entrancing valleys 
and lakes, its hospitable people, and 
its goodwill to the people from north, 
south, east, and west in this great Re- 
public of ours. Let other States fol- 
low her example. 


POST IS MERGED WITH 
TRIBUNE AT LA SALLE 


September 1 marked an important 
newspaper merger in Illinois, the Daily 
Tribune of LaSalle being consolidated 
with the Daily Post of the same city, 
on that date. The consolidated paper 
is known as the Daily Post-Tribune. 


The Tribune, which had been pub- 
lished for 35 years by W. T. Bedford, 
postmaster at LaSalle, was sold to the 
owners of the Post, D. W. Grandon 
and his son, Preston F. Grandon. With 
the sale of the Tribune, Mr. Bedford 
retired from active newspaper work, 
but retained his job printing business. 
He has been one of the most prominent 
newspapermen in Illinois. 


The Post, after having been pur- 
chased a year ago by the Grandons, 
was moved to larger quarters, furnish- 
ed with additional equipment. AI- 
though at the time of the purchase 
the Post had but a small circulation, 
the list was increased to 4,000 net paid 
subscriptions within four months’ time. 


D. W. Grandon, editor and manager 
of the Daily Gazette at Sterling, is 
now also associated with the consol- 
idated LaSalle paper in an advisory 
way. His son, Preston F. Grandon, 
who was associated with the Daily Ga- 
zette for many years, but who has 
een manager of the Daily Post since 
his father and he purchased it, con- 
tinues as manager of the Daily Post- 
Tribune. 


The merger was effected after the 
publishers of the two papers found 
that they could not continue to com- 
pete in a town the size of LaSalle 
without heavy losses. The Grandons 
announce that the business men of 
LaSalle and adjoining towns congrat- 
ulated the management on the consol- 
idation, believing that one newspaper 
Can serve them better and at lower 
cost than two. 


The American Federation of Teach- 
ers resumed the monthly publication 
of the American Teacher, an educa- 
tional and labor magazine, on Septem- 
ber 20th, in place of the Bulletin which 
has been the official publication for 
the past few years. 
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HEALTH TALKS GET 5,000 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR SUN 


The Vancouver (British Columbia) 
Sun has for the past six months been 
featuring a daily Health Talk. This 
is declared by its Circulation Manager, 
Mr. H. F. Gates, to be the best cir- 
culation builder ever put on by his 
paper. He estimates that, within the 
six months the Health Service has 
been running, about 5,000 subscribers 
have been added as a result of this 
feature. “One of the results of this 
daily Health Service’ he writes, “is 
the intimate relations the daily Talks 
establish between the paper and its 
readers. The helpful health hints are 
taken up and discussed pro and con 
by subscribers, and I am satisfied that 
no feature run by any paper in Van- 
couver has attracted such wide at- 
tention as has our Health paragraphs. 
As many as 30 letters per day have 
been received at the office in connec- 
tion with the talks, which shows the 
interest taken in them by readers. One 
feature which will particularly inter- 
est circulation men is that the interest 
is not only secured but it is also held. 
In other words, the circulation ‘turn- 
over decrease’ is a minimum on this 
feature. The interest is steady, in fact, 
it is daily growing. Today, after run- 
ning for six months I count the Health 
Talk an even better circulation-getter 
than it was when we started it. It is 
sure a circulation winner.” 

The series of Health Talks featured 
by the Vancouver Sun is furnished by 
Dr. McCoy of Los Angeles. 
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EDITOR’S SON MARRIES 
CHICAGO SPANISH GIRL 


A wedding of interest which took 
place in Chicago, June 3, united Miss 
Marie Delfina Ocampo Rojas, daughter 
of Dona Delfina-v de Ocampo of Chi- 
cago and Victor Harl Koontz, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert F. Koontz of 
Mound City, Illinois. 

The bride, a pretty Spanish girl, is 
a native of Leon, Nicaragua, but has 
made her home in Chicago for four 
years and has been employed as sales- 
woman at Marshall Fields and Davis 
Brothers’ retail stores. She comes 
from a prominent family in Nicaragua, 
her father, who is now deceased, hay- 
ing been a politician of note. 


Mr. Koontz is a former Mound City 
boy and a graduate pharmacist of the 
University of Illinois. He is now a 
practicing pharmacist of Chicago. He 
is an ex-service man, having served in 
the medical corps in France for four- 
teen months. 


The news of the wedding, just 
recently announced, was a complete 
surprise to friends of the groom in 
Mound City, Mounds and Cairo. 


A. F. Koontz, father of the groom, 
is an old time printer and publisher. 
He has, at various times, been con- 
nected with the Champaign News, 
Waukegan Gazette, Cairo Citizen, 
Murphysboro Independent, in Illinois 
and the Madison (Wis.) Republic and, 
in Indiana, the La Porte Herald and 
the Plymouth Republican. 


HE fisherman rides the 
Traction because every 
minute saved toward get- 
ting the old bait in the 
water is worth a million 
dollars to his enjoyment. 
Traction trains are fre- 
quent and fast. They are 
‘convenient to his haunts 
without waste of time, and 
he proves himself a good 
business man by riding 
the Traction. 
All out-door folks like 
this mode of travel. 


IlinoisOfraction System 
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N. E. A. FORMULATES A 
STANDARD INVOICE FOR 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


(By Herman Roe) 


In an address read at the Los An- 
geles convention of the National Edi- 
torial Association, George W. Cushing, 
secretary of McKinney, Marsh & Cush- 
ing, Detroit, made this statement: 
“After three years study of newspaper 
publishers’ invoices, from every sec- 
tion of the country and from over ten 
thousand newspapers ranging in size 
from the smallest weekly to the largest 
metropolitan daily, it is apparent that 
there is a real need for a Uniform 
Type of Invoice.” 

Officials of several other advertising 
agencies that handle a considerable 
volume of business for country week- 
lies and dailies agree that there is a 
need for such a uniform invoice. 

Following an opportunity to study 
the varied assortment of invoice 
blanks sent by publishers to one large 
agency, the officers of the National 
Editorial Association have decided to 
launch a campaign for the adoption 
by newspapers of a uniform invoice. 

An exhibit of invoices now reaching 
the accounting departments of adver- 
tising agencies would reveal the fact 
that many invoices carry so little in- 
formation that it is almost impossible 
to recognize the publication or the 
advertiser, thus causing delay, increas- 
ing the expense of handling and some- 
times making it impossible to O. K. 
the invoice for payment at all. All 
these defects can be remedied by adopt- 
ing the N. E. A. Standard Invoice for 
National Advertising and by the exer- 
cise of care in billing at the end of 
each month. 

The National Editorial Association 
Standard Invoice contains the neces- 
sary factors for easy handling. It 
can be adjusted to almost every condi- 
tion and can be used whether a pub- 
lisher has one issue or several papers 
including different combinations. If 
properly filled out it contains all the 
information necessary to the adver- 
tiser or the agent, and the informa- 
tion stands out clearly so that the in- 
voice can be handled with the least 
possible loss of time. 

The N. HE. A. invoice, when advertis- 
ing is billed properly, will give the 
following necessary information: 

(1): Town, state and date. 

(2)  Publisher’s name and the pa- 
pers published. 

(3) Name of advertiser or agency. 


(4) Date of insertion. 

(5) Description of advertisement. 

(6) Edition—if more than one is 
printed. 

(7) Number of inches or lines. 

(8) Rate and gross’. charges. 


(Agency accounting department com- 
putes the net amount due after sub- 
tracting agency commission. ) 

(9) Cash discount date, 

When the invoice is accompanied by 
checking proof information, preferably 
in full page tear sheets which carry 
the full name of the paper and the 
date of issue, the operation is com- 
plete. 

The N. E. A. Standard Invoice can 
be used in 644x7 or 6144x10% sizes. 
Through the N. E. A. office at St. Paul 
an electro of the ruled portion of the 


if allowed. 
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invoice can be obtained, making it 
necessary for the publisher to set only 
the heading in his own shop. 
Publishers who use only a limited 
quantity of invoices each month can 
obtain a supply through the N.E.A. 
office with heading imprinted. Write 
to the St. Paul office, 622 Merchants 
National Bank Building, for prices. 
By using an open face or outlook 
envelop in mailing, the expense of ad- 
dressing envelopes can be avoided. 
However, if tear sheets for checking 
are enclosed with the invoice, thus 
making a bulky mailing, the open face 
envelope would not be practical. 
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The National Association of Stat 
Press Field Managers endorsed the 
N. E. A. Standard Invoice for national 
advertising at the convention recently 
held in St. Paul, and urged that all 
publishers adopt it, thereby re to 
one of the obstacles in the path lea 
ing toa larger volume of national ad- 
vertising in the country daily and 
weekly field. 

Let us demonstrate that in the pub. 
lishing field we are eager to improve 
business methods, and through stan- 
dardization of forms will aid in elim- 
inating waste effort and in promoting 
ereater efficiency. > 


Detroit; “Mime hee ete eee L92ee 
THE BLANK PUBLISHING CO. 
Publishers of 
THE NAME OF YOUR PAPER 
ADDITIONAL PAPERS OR EDITIONS (if any) 
Slogan can be set here 
In Account with 
Address of Agency or Advertiser 
can be used in Open 
Faced Envelope 
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Advertiser) 


Date|Description|Edition|Lines Inches] Rate|Gross| 


Henry Wilson Clendenin 


Editor-in-Chief Illinois State Register, 


eighty-ninth birthday, August 1. 


Springfield, as he appeared on his 


Mr. Clendenin goes to the office every day, 


spending the entire afternoon there and acting in an advisory capacity. His 


latest literary contribution in book form is a 400-page autobiography which 
is the story of an interesting newspaperman’s life interestingly told. 
“The newspapermen IJ knew in the early days of my newspaper work 


were personal journalists,’ Mr. Clendenin told a representative of The United 


States Publisher recently, on the occasion of his birthday. 
we find few of the great personel journalists, I believe that the newspaper, 
as a unit, editorially far surpases the former newspaper. 
mechanical changes that have come about are marvelous,” 


“Although today 


And, of course, the 
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VIRGINIA PLANS SERIES 
_ OF PRESS INSTITUTES ; 
_ ELECTS WALL PRESIDENT 


Plans for a series of three Press In- 
stitutes during the next three years, 
to be held at the three schools of jour- 
nalism conducted in Virginia univer- 
sities, were considered, recently, by 
the Virginia Press Association in mid- 
summer session at Pulaski, Va. The 
convention referred the proposal to the 
executive committee. The association 
received the invitation of William and 
Mary College, Williamsburg, to hold 
the first of these institutes there dur- 
ing the latter part of December. The 
success of the institute at Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, sponsored by the 
North Carolina Press Association, was 
emphasized by Colonel W. 8. Copeland, 
editor of the Newport News Press, and 
president of the organization, who 
brought Williamsburg’s invitation to 
hold the first Virginia newspaper in- 
stitute there in conjunction with the 
midwinter meeting of the organization. 
The college offered to house the entire 
editorial body, without cost, on the 
campus. 


On the final day of the convention, 
the association elected Berrye Wall, 
editor of the Farmville Herald, presi- 
dent; W. E. Weymouth, of Ashland, 
was re-elected secretary and George 
O. Green, of the Clifton Forge Review, 
was elected treasurer. After a lengthy 
discussion, the matter of a full-time, 
paid secretary was left to the execu- 
tive committee and it is entirely de- 
pendent on the association’s being able 

to develop a new financial policy which 
will more heavily tax the daily papers 
of Virginia. 

Highlights in the first day’s conven- 
tion were speeches by Governor Byrd, 
editor of the Winchester Star, and an 
address by Norman Call, vice-president 
of the Richmond, Fredericksburg and 
Potomac Railroad. Governor Byrd 
told of taking over his father’s bank- 
rupt newspaper when thirteen years of 
age and making it a paying prop- 
osition. 

“The public Press is the greatest op- 
portunity for public service of any- 
thing that I know of,’ he said. “I 

have found that the very foundation of 
success of any newspaper in a local 
community is the use of as many local 
names as possible. My paper in Win- 
chester has 60 county correspondents 
and their dispatches are given as much 
attention by my copyreaders as are 
the spot-news wire dispatches. We 
give them a subscription to the paper 

and to a magazine as payment for 
their services. 

“For years the Winchester Star has 

had the policy of collecting all sub- 
scriptions in advance and I believe 


cancelled at the expiration of this 
period. 

“Tt is the duty of the country paper 
to give both sides to every public 
question. I believe that the editor of 
every paper should take a _ definite 
stand on every public question, but 
despite his editorial policy in regard 
to the question, he should print all 
the news concerning it. We have 
always followed this policy on the 
Winchester Star, and I feel that the 
lack of support of my opponent in 
the last primary election in Win- 
chester and Frederick County, where 
he received only 30 votes in Win- 
chester and 28 in Frederick County, 
demonstrates clearly that a decisive 
stand can be taken on all public ques- 
tions by a country newspaper without 
the necessity of making public en- 
emies.” 

President Copeland named a number 
of committees following the morning 
session of the convention, the person- 
nel of which follows: 

Resolutions—Paul Scarborough, W. 
A. Land, O. W. Evans. 

Finance—W. Y. Morgan, Colonel J. 
A. Whitman, EH. G. Moseley. 

Membership—Paul Cline, J. F. Carne, 
George King. : 

By-laws—Paul Scarborough, 
Dat onds iid. Pugh, 

Loving Cup—L. H. Shrader, George 
Kilpatrick, Paul Titlow. 

Full time Secretary—Berrye Wall, 
L. H. Pugh, C. L. Weymouth. 

Legislative—W. A. Whitman, George 
Harrison, George Kilpatrick, Paul Scar- 
borough, Colonel H. L. Opie, and C. L. 
Weymouth. 

These five new members were added 
to the association: A. B. Rowlett of 
Norfolk; E. J. Kane of the Rappahan- 


Robert 


nock Record, Kilmarnock; M. B. Rowe 
of Heathsville; J. B. Talliaferro of Vir- 
ginia Beach and W. F. Johnson of 
Suffolk. 


The association was entertained dur- - 


ing the evening by East Radford 


Teachers College at Radford. 


Increases Size of Advocate 


The Greenville (Illinois) Advocate, 
owned and edited by Will C. Carson, 
has just installed a web perfecting 
press, and has been changed from 
a six-column to a seven-column paper, 
the editions running from 8 to 16 
pages regularly. 

The basement of the Advocate build- 
ing has been entirely remodeled and 
made into a press room, which houses 
its new web perfecting press, a Bab- 
cock drum cylinder and job presses. 
The former press room on the first 
floor has been turned into a linotype 
room where a battery of three lino- 
types is being installed. 

The room formerly occupied by the 
linotypes has been changed into a 
composing room and job office. Ad- 
joining the business office a new pri- 
vate office has been built, and an edi- 
torial room has been established on 
the second floor of the Advocate build- 
ing, which is also owned by Mr. Car- 
son. 

The Advocate will immediately be- 
gin the publication of larger newspa- 
pers covering a wider range of news 
than ever before in its history. 


“We believe in newspaper advertis- 
ing,’ said Leonard F. Knister, general 
manager of the Decatur (Ill.) Drug 
Company, in explaining why his firm 
recently ran a four-page section in 
the Decatur (Ill.) Review. 


~-eurtesy, 


Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 


Associated Press of Virginia 

Associated Press of Virginia met at Pulaski, where regular semi-annual 
business session was held in connection with annual meeting of the Virginia 
Press Association. In the group are L. HE. Pugh, business manager of the 
Newport News (Va.) Press, and also of the Times-Herald; J. P. Rowe, Jr., 
business manager of the Fredericksburg Star and also of the Free-Lance; 
J. P. Fishburn, editor of the Roanoke Times and also of the Roanoke-World 
News; R. EH. Hood, of Roanoke, associated with the Times and World-News; 
Colonel W. S. Copeland, president of the Newport News Daily Press Corpora- 
tion; U. L. McCall of the Associated Press office in Atlanta; F. J. McDermott, 
of the Associated Press bureau in Richmond; Robert Glass of Lynchburg, 
editor of the News and the Advance; Ernest C. Pollard, managing editor of 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch; William Atkinson, associated with the Roanoke 
papers; and Thomas H. Pratt of the Kingsport Press. 


that it is the best policy for the week- 
ly paper as well. When we first con- 
templated this policy we were told 
that our circulation would fall off 
_ sharply. We instituted the plan, 
nevertheless, and found that it did not 
materially affect circulation. All our 
subscriptions expire January 1. If we 
Bet subscriptions in the middle of the 
year or at any other time the sub- 
—scriber pays up to the first of the 
year. At this time bills are sent to 


all of them, and if no check is received 
_ within two weeks the subscription is 


73 
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N. E. A. STORY DEPICTS 
EDITORS ON SIDE TRIPS 
OUT FROM LOS ANGELES 


(Second of a series of articles by 
Charlotte A. Du Bois.) 

Although the three days beginning 
June 30 were mostly given over to the 
business sessions of the National Edi- 
torial Association convention at Los 
Angeles, the late afternoons, from four 
o’clock on, and the evenings, were holi- 
days, with no thought of cost finding 
to mar the pleasure of the occasion. 

At noon, the first day of the conven- 
tion, we were guests for luncheon at 
the Ambassador, a marvel of a hotel— 
the beauty of which we merely skim- 
med during our hurried visit. After 
the afternoon business session in the 
hotel theatre (whose thickly stuffed 
seats are entirely too inducive to sleep 
for an after luncheon session), we 
went by bus to Santa Monica, driving 
through Beverly Hills and along the 
Pacific Palisades. A profusion of yuc- 
ca blossoms, making great spots of 
white formed a pretty sight against 
the drab-colored hills. 

It was like a trip through fairyland, 
in which one saw the homes of Little 
Red Riding Hood and Cinderella and 
Robinson Crusoe, to drive through 
Beverly Hills where we saw the homes 
of many motion picture actors whose 
names and faces most of us knew. And 
sometimes, as did Ben -Turpin, the 
actor would come out on his doorstep, 
as we passed, and bow or wave or 
turn a summersault—Ben did the lat- 
ter. 

At the community center, just op- 
posite the Beverly Hills Hotel, we 


Courtesy ore Hills (Cal.) Citizen. 
N. E. A. Members Are Entertained at Beverly Hills 
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were given an equestrian show, in 
which Ben Turpin was among those 
who took part. There was much 
amusing lassoing, some stunt riding 
and some _ excellent horsemanship 
which displayed to advantage the 
handsome horses, some shiny blacks, 
spotless whites and sorrels. 


Later we were given another treat: 
we saw Charles Hoff, Norweigan 
world champion pole vaulter, again 
come up to his record, and we waited 
breathlessly to see him break his own 
record but, though he did make the 
effort, he did not make a better score. 


When dinner was announced, our 
Beverly Hills hosts, the Beverly Hills 
‘hamber of Commerce and other clubs, 
led us to a wide expanse of lawn in the 
community center that had been 
placed with many long tables and some 
round tables sheltered by bright-color- 
ed lawn umbrellas, with fountains and 
flower gardens on both sides. 


Fred Niblo, motion picture director, 
was as delightful as he was amusing 
in his presentation of the motion pic- 
ture actor residents of Beverly Hills 
who are to be commended on their 
good taste in their brevity of public 
“how-do-you-do’s”’. 

After luncheon at Alexandria Hotel, 
as guests of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, the next day, and an- 
other business session, we started out 
in some more of Los Angeles’ sunshine 
for a delightful drive through Glen- 
dale and Flintridge to Pasadena, tak- 
ing along our coats for the trip home 
in the evening. Pasadena has an ap- 
pearance of stability that the mid- 
westerner does not always associate 
with Southern California towns. As 
we drove down the broad, tree-lined 
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boulevard, the fine, old homes, many 


of them of great dimension, resembled 
our back-Hast type of architecture 
more than does the adobe, flat-roofed, 
Spanish type, common in Southern 
California. 


At the end of a dinner as guests of 
the Chamber of Commerce and Civic 
Association, at the attractive Mary- 
land Hotel, it was announced that we 
all were invited to see a show, “In 
the Next Room”. And then, of course, 
it later had to be explained that that 
was the name of the play and did not 
indicate the location of the theatre. 
So we walked a few blocks to the tre- 
mendously interesting theatre of the 
Pasadena Community Players. The 
presentation of the play savored in- 


terestingly of the amateur and at the 


same time was an encouraging demon- 
stration of what can be done in the 
way of fostering the drama. 


It was a delight, between acts, to 
zo out onto the patio, where a Spanish 
cuartet of stringed instruments played, 
While a Spanish girl sang from the 
stairway to the balcony or another 
danced in the _ patio. Here’ the 
gracious hostesses of the evening, 
wearing handsomely embroidered Span- 
ish shawls over their filmy evening 
gowns, served punch from a bowl un- 
der the balcony. , After the perfor- 
mance, we toured the play house; 
yes, toured, because a trip through it 
stops nothing short of being a tour. 
We went through the numerous small 
but well equipped dressing rooms, the 
kitchen which stands ready for the 
preparation of the punch, such as was 
served us in the patio, a magnificent 
receiving room on the main floor that 
looks out on the street, and wardrobes 
of surprising completeness. 


with an Equestrian Show 
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The last day of the convention was 
not long enough to enable us to take in 
the business sessions and the entertain- 
ment that had been planned for us, un- 
less we started on the round of affairs 
before breakfast. And so, at 7:30 o’clock 
in the morning, the buses left the 
Alexandria Hotel to carry our party to 
Griffith Park, where we were the 
breakfast guests of the Breakfast 
Club and Harry Chandler, publisher 
of the Los Angeles Times. Then, 
we returned to the Alexandria Hotel 
for the morning session of the 
convention. There, at noon, we were 
guests for luncheon of the Los Angeles 
Publishers’ Association, which includes 
the Los Angeles Examiner, the Los 
Angeles Evening Express, the Los An- 
geles Evening Herald, the Los Angeles 
Record and the Los Angeles Times. 

And then, after the last general con- 
vention session of the year, we de- 
parted, via bus, for the San Fernando 
Valley as guests of the Scribes Club, 
organized especially to act as our 
hosts. As we drove over an excellent 
road, paved and crowded with traffic, 
despite its width, which allowed four 
ears to travel abreast, we wondered 
how Los Angeles County would event- 
ually solve its growing traffic prob- 
lems. 

The view was of an unusually ap- 
pealing valley of fertility, surrounded 
by hills, as we looked down into it 
from the top of a hill. About the 
time the valley came into view, we 
had to make a detour, the main road 
being closed. Our bus had to be pulled 
up the unpaved hill by a tractor, 
though some of the buses made the 
grade, unaided. Again, from the top 
of this hill, we had a fine view of the 
valley, its fields of garden produce 
making a large-patterned floor of vary- 
ing shades in the sunshine and shadow 
of the late afternoon. This valley, 
which is a great bean country, pro- 
duces over 90 per cent of the lima 
beans grown in the United States. On 
the way, we stopped for orange juice, 
ice cream cones-and a word of wel- 
come. 


The old Spanish Mission of the San 
Fernando Valley was the first mission 
we had visited. Some of the rooms 
have been spoiled by restoration, but 
the rest of the mission has been kept 
delightfully unaltered. The thick 
walls, the arrangement of the rooms 
in suites, and the casement windows 
all have a particular attraction for 
the modern American whose apart- 
ment walls are too thin to be even 
sound-proof. In spite of all the thread- 
bare jokes about the Highteenth 
Amendment, the wine cellar was the 
most interesting room of the old mis- 
sion. It is perhaps 12x18, cool and 
dry. There was no doubting that the 
rafters, of enormous size, had been 
there since the mission was built—and 
they looked good for many centuries 
to come. At an elevation nearly level 
with the ground floor, and in the right 
angle made by the stairway, we saw 
where the crusher had been located 
that was a vital factor in keeping the 
old wine cellar filled. A wooden trough 
which had carried the juice into re- 
ceptacles below, was still in place. 


_ Walking out behind the mission, we 
came to the remains of what apparent- 
ly had been adobe barracks, now 
Weathered down nearly to, the earth. 
But their ragged walls made a strik- 
ing picture against the after-sun-set 
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sky. Standing near the farthest old 
defense, looking out over the valley, 
in the after glow, and listening to 
the gurgling of irrigation water as it 
hastened out of a down-hill wooden 
trough into the field, we reviewed in 
our mind the generations from the 
time the old monks built their mission 
on the barren land, putting up their 
adobe barracks for protection against 
attack by the Indians, till the present, 
when water is guided a far away source 
to moisten the rich soil which brings 
forth such abundant crops. Now the 
old barracks are no longer necessary, 
the main dangers of the day being from 
automobiles and graft, against which 
adobe barracks offer little protection. 
As the night came on, a lone tall cocoa- 
palm was still hazily etched against 
the horizon—the irrigation water gur- 
gled onto the fertile valley—and be- 
hind us we could hear the tunes of 
modern jazz, from Memory Park, strik- 
ingly incongruous with the trend of 
our thought. 

Another delightful spot is Memory 
Garden, just across the street from 
the mission, where, in the dusk, the 
frogs chirp their lonely monotone 
from the lily pond at the base of a 
fountain, and where Persian honey- 
suckle sweetens the air with its 
warmth of fragrance. The entrance 
to this enchanting garden is by way 
of a pillared and latticed plaza which 
separates it from the main part of the 
park. 

After dinner, with a main dish of 
barbecued meat, the evening’s enter- 
tainment consisted mainly of music 
in various forms, with Spanish and 
Indian dances interspersed. And the 
amplifiers made it possible for us to 
hear, even though we sat or strolled 
some distance from ‘the platform. 

The next day, Saturday, we were 
guests of the Federation of State So- 
cieties at a picnic at Sycamore Grove. 
Editors from each state were enter- 
tained by California residents who 
had come from their particular states, 
each host-state dining its group of 
editor guests. Sunday was welcomed 
as a free day. 


Monday found us leaving our hotel 
at eight o’clock in the morning on an 
automobile trip that was to last all 
day. During this trip, we crossed 
many bridges over what we were told 
were “rivers”, though the river beds 
were not even moist. We were as- 
sured that in the winter, after the 
rains, “the water just comes a-roaring 
through there.” And we were further 
assured that the water was not wasted, 
but that it just seeped down through 
the ground into underground channels. 


Passing through Whittier, we saw 
the church of the Quakers, a quaint 
looking church, which we did not have 
the opportunity of visiting. Climbing 
steadily up, we passed through some 
interesting mountain country till we 
reached the top of the range. From 
this point we looked down into the 
valley on the other side of the range, 
the clouds parting occasionally to give 
us a fine view below. Scattered 
throughout the mountains were beau- 
tiful homes, and we listened inter- 
estedly as our real-estate host assured 
his wife that that was “the place to 
live, all right.” These mountain sides 
have been utilized in a most interest- 
ing way. They have been terraced, 
and the terraces planted in groves of 
avocados and citrus fruit. Judging 
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from the appearance of the groves, the 
soil is quite fertile. We saw some of 
these terraced groves being irrigated. 
There is no end to the things that a 
Californian will undertake. 

As we rode along, we suddenly were 
aware that it was raining; it rained 
seven drops—or perhaps it was eleven; 
anyhow, it rained. 


Although it was a legal holiday, the 
Fourth of July having come on Sun- 
day, the day before, one of the large 
orange and lemon packing houses held 
open house for us, serving orange 
juice and crackers spread with avoca- 
dos, and demonstrating how the fruit 
is cleaned. At Puente, we were given 
sample cartons of delicious California 
Diamond Brand walnuts. 


At El Monte we had the novel expe- 
rience of visiting the only lion farm 
in the world. It is operated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Gaye. It was enough to 
make even the printer’s devil cringe 
to see Mrs. Gaye go into a cage in 
which two large lions were kept, to see 
her lie flat on her back and to gee 
one of the lions, obeying the orders of 
Mr. Gaye, lie down across the woman 
trainer’s body. 


We visited the dens—on the out- 
side—of lions of every age and size. 
Mr. Gaye entered every cage but one, 
that in which thé sire of the family 
was kept. The baby lions were, of 
course, the darlings. They were like 
big, saucy kittens, and quite as lovable 
and, apparently, as harmless. We saw 
some that were but a few days old. 


We not only found the lions inter- 
esting, but we found the farm itself, 
the institution, the undertaking in- 
teresting. Mr. and Mrs. Gaye have 
undertaken, within the last year or 
two, to breed and raise lions on such 
a large scale that they can fill orders 
from zoos and menageries. 

A drive through a citrus fruit coun- 
try brought us to Claremont, where 
we lunched in the auditorium of 
Pomona College, and where Dean Er- 
nest J. Jaqua, acting president, spoke 
briefly. This institution has a unique 
plan for its growth and extension. 
Its officials wish it to expand; yet they 
wish it to remain a small college. And 
so, it is planned to create a number of 
other small colleges, to be built on 500 
acres of land adjoining the present 
campus, but instead of unifying them 
all into one large university, to keep 
each separate from the others. In this 
way, it will be possible to accommo- 
date the many students who now must 
be turned away, and at the same time 
the students will receive the advant- 
ages that the officials feel accrue to a 
small institution instructors and stu- 
dents is possible. 


Driving on through Azusa, Monrovia 
and Arcadia, we came nearer and 
nearer the foothills of the Sierra 
Madre Mountains. Passing through 
Sierra Madre, we climbed the foothills 
to an altitude of 1,300 feet and drove 
past the famous Wistaria Vine, cling- 
ing to the cottage and great arbor. Al- 
though we did not, have time to get 
out of the cars and examine the vine, 
we got a hurried glimpse of it as we 
were presented with small lavander 
silk bags, containing seed from the 
famous vine. Then we were descend- 
ing the hills, with a fine view of the 
country in the valley. 


Our itinerary would have led us 
from Temple to San Gabriel, through 
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Alhambra to Monterey Park and back 
to Los Angeles. But our hospitable 
host, who was familiar with the entire 
country, declared that we must get a 
better view of the foothills of the 
Sierra Madres before our return to 
the city. And so we drove for miles 
along the foot of the hills, getting an 
exquisite view of them, thickly grown 
with small trees and brush, the first 
mountains in California we had seen 
to have so much growth. 

Driving along the outskirts of Pasa- 
dena, we approached the hills through 
a beautiful residential district, the 
homes set among the hills. As we 
drove up and up, the valley became an 
ever increasingly interesting place, 
shifting its location as we made turns, 
becoming smaller, smaller, the shapes 
growing less distinct as the shading 
of light and dark became more appar- 
ent. And the hills, themselves, were 
fascinating, their steep slopes, covered 
with a profusion of interesting grow- 
ing things. And then, when we reach- 
ed the summit, we had one of the most 
delightful moments that western Cal- 
ifornia has to offer: as we drove 
through the narrow pass, We could 
look back and see far below us Los 
Angeles and Hollywood, and we could 
see before us, far below, Glendale and 
Burbank. ; 

Coming down the hill was an 1n- 
teresting experience. 

Part of the road was new, apparent- 
ly having been opened not long before. 
Portions of it were as nearly perpen- 
dicular as any curve can be. The 
engineer who built it certainly had 
thought it unnecessary to waste mile- 
age coming down, for he chose the 
shortest, crookedest possible way. We 
held our breath, and wished with all 
our might that our host would refrain 
from pointing out views to us with 
his left hand which he repeatedly re- 
leased from duty) at the wheel. Some 
portions of the road rested upon a 
concrete wall built up the hillside for 
that purpose. At one point, near the 
foot, we came down a decline—so steep 
that it seemed to have a 45-degree 
angle—to make a turn which carried 
us back in the same direction we had 
come from, though still headed down. 
This turn was so acute that we could 
not make it without backing our car 
on the landing and making another 
effort. We noticed that the driver of 
the car behind us had to do the same 
thing. And he had to wait on the “45- 
degree angle” slope until we had made 
the turn and got out of his way. 

This road seems to be as typically 
Californian as any one thing we saw. 
The audaciousness of the thing! 

We marveled at the location of many 
beautiful homes, set up in the hills 
and supported by concrete walls to 
keep them from sliding down into the 
valley. While the hills made a beau- 
tiful location for a home, their natural 
contour is being destroyed by these 
protective walls. Although we were 
chagrined at having missed the San 
Gabriel Mission, we were more than 
repaid by our host’s special effort to 
show us these most extraordinary Cal- 
ifornia views and structures. When 
we found ourselves traveling through 
long, white-tiled tunnels, we knew that 
we were driving under part of Los 
Angeles and that we would soon be 
back at the Alexandria. 

Tuesday, July 6, stands out as Mo- 
tion Picture Day, when we were guests 


Producers, Inc. We spent the entire 
morning driving through Hollywood, 
seeing the homes of many of the stars, 
among them the home of Jackie Coo- 
gan and his parents. Hollywood has 
many beautiful homes, some of them 
veritable mansions, in the hills that 
border the city. We rode past many 
of the motion picture studios, some of 
them crude and unattractive frame 
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Editor Progress, Sandersville, Ga., was 
the official publicity man during the 


recent N. E. A. tour of California. He 
is here shown aboard the ship Catalina. 


structures; others having been built 
with some consideration for appear- 
ances as well as for practicability. 


At noon, at the Writers’ Club, we 
were feasted, literally feasted. With 
our plates in hand, we passed in line 
along tables that were filled with great 
platters of meats and salads and 
sweets. And the turkeys! There was 
almost a constant procession of at- 
tendants, some bringing in huge tur- 
keys, browned to a turn, others carry- 
ing out the carcasses of badly mutilat- 
ed fowls, due to the sharpness of the 
carving knife and the acuteness of 
editors’ appetites. We carried our 
plates out onto the lawn, where we 
could seat ourselves in the shelter of 
vari-colored umbrellas. At one side 
of the lawn was an orchestra of string- 
ed instruments on a high platform in 
the shade of pepper trees that border- 
ed the yard. This was gay Hollywood 
at noontide—the lawn covered with 
diners seated under colorful umbrel- 
las—gay music from Spanish musi- 
cians arrayed in brightly-colored, na- 
tive costume—busy little men from 
Japan here and yonder, ever ready to 
relieve the diner of his empty plate— 
cordial hosts saying us welcome—and 
with it all, the warmth of a Southern 
California noon-day. 


After luncheon we heard, through 
the amplifiers, Frank O. Edgecombe 
and Herman Roe being called to the 
large platform, opposite the orchestra, 
and we saw Will H. Hays, president 


of the Motion Picture Producers and: 


Distributors of America, taking his 
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.of the Association of Motion Picture 


place. Then began the _ informal, 
rather hurried, and exciting perfor- 
mance of having the motion picture 
stars presented. And there was a 
little speech making, much applause, 
some jokes and a bit of flattery all 
mixed up together. Then, there was 
Jackie Coogan, whom every one seem- 
ed to love and who seemed not at all 
shy at any of the many cameras, even 
those pointed at him by editors’ wives. 

One of the most charming attributes 
of the Californian is his ability to be 
brief. Everywhere we met him, he 


seemed to realize that he was not the 


only person who would speak to us, 
and to realize, further, that the less 
he told us, the more we would remem- 
ber. Mr. Hays spoke to us as did also 
the president of the Writers’ Club. 


And before we departed, of course 
we had to have our pictures taken 
with some of the movie stars. 

Hollywood is an interesting example 
of what advertising will do. She has 
fairly outwitted herself in an effort to 
advertise. She has resorted to the 
sensational until she. has become 
known to the world as a flippant flap- 
per when she wants to be known as a 
housewife. She has proved to her- 
self that advertising brings results, 
that people believe what they read, 
and that, therefore, “truth in advertis- 
ing” is to be desired. She now de; 
clares that the things that “the news- 
papers say” about her are biased, ex- 
aggerated and untrue. 

“Tell the people through your news- 
papers that we are not worse than 
they nor different from them. Holly- 
wood is a city of homes’, they declare, 
and, indeed, it is. To prove it they 
drive you through their beautiful res- 
idential districts and they present to 
you their charming families. 

Hollywood has that freedom that is 
typical in regions where the climate 
is uniform and warm—where nature 
has not trained men in self-denial— 
and that freedom which is typical of 
anew country. It is hospitable, cordial, 


unrestrained. It is frank and it is 
sincere. 
It was interesting to notice that 


when the actors and actresses were 
presented to us in an informal way, 
from the platform, they lacked the 
poise they always possess in their pic- 
tures. But this became less surpris- 
ing when we visited the studios and 
saw how the pictures are produced. 
Motion picture actors do not play to 
an audience. They play to a director 
and a camera. Their work does. not 
bring them before large audiences. 
There is less thrill in performing 
one incident repeatedly before the 
camera than there appears to be to the 
spectator in the motion picture theatre 
who sees the complete drama pass be- 
fore his eyes. It means hard work. 
The properties of the motion pic- 
ture corporations are exceedingly in- 
teresting, as we discovered when we 
were guided through a number of 
them, in small parties, in the after- 
noon. Each company owns what is 
analogous to a city of many industries. 
There are streets lined with build- 
ings: this building sees the fashioning 
of scenes, many carpenters workng to 
build the front of a house, or the in- 
terior of a room, for example; that 
one is the paint shop, where the prop- 
erties are painted; another is a ware 
house or store house, and the one, 
yonder, is the store that contains 
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everything that might be used in the 


; properties from a collection of books 


to furniture and wigs. And now we 
enter the studio, itself, where a maid, 
a costumer, a few actors, the director 
and the cameramen form the audience 
for those on the unelevated stage who 
are perfecting their parts in the glare 
of the blue-white concentrated licht. 
Although the lights ordinarily used for 
a picture are said to be uninjurious 
to the eyes, the exceedingly brilliant 
lights occasionally used would be in- 
jurious if seen more than about half 
an hour at a time. 


In the evening we were guests at 
Grauman’s Egyptian Theatre in Holly- 
wood. And we got just as much thrill 
out of seeing Mary Pickford in ‘‘Spar- 
rows” and Douglas Fairbanks in “The 
Black Pirate’ as though we had not 
witnessed the secrets of picture, pro- 
ducing a few hours before. The most 
fun of all was in having presented the 
children who took part in the picture 
“Sparrows” and especially the cunning 
youngster whom Mary Pickford had 
carried on her back through the 
swamps and whom she, in real life, 
tried to adopt, but whose parents 
would not give her up. The entire 
prologue was entertaining. One dan- 
cer, in particular, was an artist. It 


' was significant to hear, later, from one 


Hollywood actor, that even such talent- 
ed dancers as this one do not receive 
more than about $25 a week, because 
of the surplus of talent in Hollywood. 


The theatre, itself, is unique, the 
Egyptian note in the decorations being 
Garried out even in the garb of the 
girl ushers. 


The next day took us through the 
industrial district of Los Angeles and 
to Los Angeles’ harbor, with the Los 
Angeles Realty Board, the Title In. 
surance and Trust Company and the 
Title Guarantee Company as hosts. 
This trip gave us some idea of the 
enormous size of the city, its indus- 
tries, numerous and varied, extending 
over a great area of ground. We ob- 
served that many of the factories were 
but one branch of a whole, other 
offices or factories being in operation 
at Chicago and elsewhere. Los An- 
geles makes the amazing assertion 
that it is’. an industrial city without 
slums. 


Our visit to the large, clean market 
opened up a topic of great interest, 


one which many of us would like to’ 


have heard more about—that of the 
Japanese market and the Japanese 
trade in garden truck. The member 
of the Chamber of Commerce who was 
host and guide in our bus, was bitter- 
ly against this trade of the Japanese. 
He objected that they practically con- 
trolled the truck garden situation. 
They are indefatigable workers, he 
said, and because of that fact, and 
in addition, having a natural aptitude 
for gardening, they can produce great 
quantities of excellent garden truck 
and will sell it at a lower price than 
the native whites, partly because their 
mode of living admits of it. They 
have their own market association 
which sets its own price, which is 
lower than the price that the regular 
Los Angeles market association can 
afford to maintain, paying the prices 


the white truck farmer must demand 
if he is to make any profit. 


Garden 


truck raised in the Imperial Valley 


leaves the valley at three o’clock in 


the morning and gets to Los Angeles 
by noon. But our host spoke highly 
in favor of the Chinese, as did other 
Californians with whom we talked. 


As we drove towards the sea, we 
drew our collars ever more closely 
around our necks, until we came un- 
der the protection of a range of little 
hills. But when we went beyond 
them, we again felt the cool air. What 
an assortment of flying fields, ma- 
chines and pilots we saw on our way 


EDGECOMB AND ROE 


Herman Roe, editor News, North- 
field, Minn., newly elected president of 
the N. E. A., and Frank O. Edgecomb, 
editor Signal, Geneva, Neb., retiring 
president, are ready to board the. ship 
Wilmington for Long Beach. 


to the harbor! Many stations were ad- 
vertising rides for one dollar. 


We were interested in the great 
55,000 gallon oil tanks and the re- 
fineries. 


The sea has an ever increasing fas- 
cination for the inlander, and espe- 
cially at a point where there is a har- 
bor, alive with the activities of men. 


At the harbor, two small boats were 
waiting to carry us around the point 
to Long Beach, where a caravan of au- 
tomobiles was to take us through that 
city. There, among other interesting 
boats, we saw an old sailing boat, or 
rather, a new sailing boat, a reproduc- 
tion of an old one, and used in the 
motion picture industry. We drove 
through the busy business district and 
through attractive residential districts, 
past homes of many varieties, all of 
them with trim front yards and many 
blossoming plants. The ride up Signal 
Hill was interesting, with its hundreds 
upon hundreds of oil wells where, we 
were told, beautiful homes previously 
had looked out over the sea. And at 
Long Beach, as elsewhere, we were 
strongly impressed with the number 
and size of the school buildings and 
the apparent pride that the citizens 
take in them. 

As we rode along the sea, watching 
the waters come pounding against the 
shore, active, restless, forceful, we 
thought of how the Colorado River had 
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been utilized, miles distant, to water 
land that was nearer the sea than the 
river, and we thought of the plan 
further to harness the river, that it 
might water even a greater area of 
land. And then, as we looked out 
over the sea again, we thought of the 
possibilities of irrigation from such a 
body of water as this and wondered 
who would be the first to devise a plan 
whereby the ocean water could be 
used for purposes of irrigation—who 
would be the first to devise a plan for 
overcoming the two great handicaps 
of such an undertaking, getting the 
water from the sea to land with a 
higher altitude and extracting the salt 
from it. While discussing such pos- 
sibilities with our host, a local news- 
paperman, he told us that a plan was 
already under way for supplying Long 
Beach’s fire department mains with 
water from the sea. It is his belief 
that Long Beach will be the first city 
in the country to make such use of 
sea water. 


After our ride, and until dinner time, 
we were guests of the Long Beach 
Amusement League at the Amusement 
zone and bathing beach, where we had 
the opportunity of sea bathing, roller- 
coasting, target practice or any one of 
numerous other amusements. After 
dinner as guests of the Long Beach 
Chamber of Commerce at Virginia 
Hotel, we returned to Los Angeles. on 
special Pacific Electric cars. 


The next morning, several hundred 
sleepy-heads of us left Los Angeles at 
6:45 o’clock on a special electric train 
for a trip through the “Orange Hm- 
pire’. After nearly a two hours’ ride, 
we arrived at Fontana where we had 
breakfast under an enormous tent, as 
guests of the Fontana Farms Co. 
Then, we visited the great hog farm 
where we saw hogs of every size and 
age, hundreds of pens of them. And 
we saw the big derrick lifting great 
loads of garbage from freight train 
cars into the huge vat in which it is 
thoroughly cooked, to purify it, before 
it is fed to the hogs. And we visited 
an enormous chicken ranch, where so 
many snow-white chickens together 
made a beautiful sight. We also saw 
many vineyards of white grapes, all 
beautifully cultivated in rows, the 
vines strung up perhaps three ‘feet 
high. Upon our return to the railway 
station, Fontana young ladies gracious- 
ly served to us orange juice and young 
men handed us small crates containing 
a dozen or more oranges and grape 
fruit. And then the patient clerk in 
the express office! He was swamped 
with crates to be expressed home be- 
fore our train pulled out of Fontana. 
Knowing the flavor that those Cal- 
ifornia oranges were sure to have, we 
were tempted to tack onto the crate 
a note for the folk back home reading: 
“Please don’t eat all of these before 
we get home”. 


Aboard our train, we rode on 
through Rialto and Bloomington to 
Riverside. The thing we noticed first 
and most about Riverside was its 
quantity of verdure and its resulting 
and welcome shade. It was a delight- 
ful drive down Magnolia Avenue. And 
it was exciting to be told that “right 


there—there —look quick—oh you 
missed it. Well, anyhow, that was 
the parent navel orange tree. Too 


bad you missed it—guess we were going 
"most too fast for you to catch it. 
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N. E. A. Guests Dine at Mission Inn, Riverside, Cal. 


Left to right: 


Mrs. L. GC. Hotaling; Mr. Hotaling, executive secretary; 


H. P. Whitehead, president Chamber of Commerce, Riverside; Ross L. Ham- 
mond, past president Nebraska Editorial Association, now of Riverside and a 
stockholder in the Riverside Daily Press and also owner of the Imperial 
Valley Press at El Centro, Cal.; F. A. Miller, creator and master of Riverside 
Inn; Mrs. Frank O. Edgecombe; Mr. Edgecombe, retiring N. E. A. president. 


Yes, that’s the parent of all the navel 
oranges grown out here.” 


It was a magnificent ride up Mount 
Rubidoux. We were told that we were 


climbing a one-way road, but we felt, 


it a blessing when our host in the back 
seat assured our host in the driver’s 
seat that he would “do the pointing 
out” from the back seat if the driver 
would concentrate on the road. We 
were getting another excellent view of 
a city from a mountain climb. A short 
distance from the summit of Mount 
Rubidoux, we left the cars and walked 
to the top, climbing the huge stones 
that formed steps to the topmost rocks. 
From this point, which formed the 
pulpit from which the story of Christ 
is told on Easter Morn, we could look 
across to where more stone steps 
afforded seating capacity for the Eas- 
ter Morn sunrise services. One can 
readily imagine the poetry of these 
services—to crawl up the hills through 
the night, looking down upon the 
town whose lights vie with the stars 
for supremacy, to watch the day dawn, 
and, finally, to see the sun break upon 
the mountain and the valley and the 
people and the town with the great 
entreaty of “Peace on earth, good will 
to men”. 


Down into the city, again, we rode 
along roads bordered with trees’ and 
shrubbery, and past a small lake, all 
the more delightful to us because of 
our recent advent from the scorched 
sections further south. 


And then—Riverside Inn! We found 
it a delight beyond anything we could 
have anticipated. Walking under the 
latticed arbor, which, with its vines, 
made grotesque and flitting shadows 
on the broad walk in the sunshine, 
led to the entrance, we made ‘the ac- 
quaintance of two large birds, one an 
impudent blue and the other a start- 
ling red, who greeted us from their un- 
caged perches gunder the arbor. We 
could hardly tell which we most want- 
ed to do—remain in a spot, cool, rest- 
ful, which already had captivated us, 
or go on into the inn, whose outward 
appearance suggested further delights 
within. Of course, we did go in—to 


more beautiful rooms, greater hos- 
pitality, more’ interesting collections 
than we ever thought could have any 
relation to an inn. 


We lunched out on the patio in gala 
fashion. The chicken, which was so 
delicious as to bring about a whis- 
pered discussion among the guests at 
our table as to whether it was chicken 
or squab, indicates how delightful the 
luncheon was. But it is enough just 
to look about at the gay fountain in 
the center of the patio, the ferns sur- 
rounding it, the slick-leaved orange 
trees loaded with fruit and the palms 
gracing many a corner as naturally 
as though they had been born and 
reared there. The many small and 
large tables—the Spanish-costumed 
waitresses, many of whom we learned 
were college girls—the orchestral 
music—the chimes—the singing—the 
balcony with its pretty old winding 
stairway and its diners, among them 
President Frank O. Edgecombe and 
Mrs. Edgecombe and Secretary H. C. 
Hotaling and Mrs. Hotaling and our 
host, F. A. Miller, creator and master 
of the inn—and above all, awnings 
stretched at an angle, like sails, shad- 
ing us from the sun but admitting the 
air and light—and on all sides arcades 
and the vine-covered walls resembling 
those of a fine old mission. One might 
well look about, expecting to see a 
monk appear through any one of the 
archways and wonder what his eccle- 
siastical majesty would say to so much 
gaiety and chatter. 


It was, indeed, so distasteful to us 
to have to leave the patio that one 
should not blame us for lingering un- 
til all the others had departed—one 
more look, just one more, please! But 
we soon realized that to leave one part 
of the inn for another was only to 
leave one delight for another joy. We 
walked hastily through an art gallery 
in which we could have spent days. 
And then,—but sh—the chapel, filled 
with people, seated, is quiet, except— 
ah! except for the sound of the organ. 
Listen! How sweet the music is, how 
soft the echo organ! But are you sure 
it is an organ? Perhaps we are dream- 
ing and this is a bit of heaven—no 
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wonder, then, the music is divine—and 
that voice—you say it is a woman’s? — 
Perhaps, but—does it not sound like — 
the voice you would expect to be ac-_ 
companied by a harp? No wonder 
you close your eyes to listen—but open 
them, now, because our time here is 
short, and you must not miss seeing 
the chapel—no, you will not remember 
many of the details because they are 
perfected into the whole—but you will 
remember that it is dimly lighted and 
that you sat in one of the delightfully 
uncomfortable pews in the rear. 


Very well, close your eyes if you 
will, and dream on a little longer—it 
is all quite perfect, unmarred by a 
single discordant note—but pshaw! 
Who is that? Why is he telling us, 
“We are glad you are here’? Does 
he not know that we can hear our wel- | 
come in the music, see it, feel it? What 
is he saying? Oh, he is going to intro-— 
duce our host, Mr. Miller. Thats 
is excellent. But where is he? Ah! 
There he is—his modesty bids him 
shun conspicuousness though his hos- 
pitality makes him a gracious host. 
As we look at this man, this gentle- 
man, with his fine, strong face, his 
large head of bushy, white hair and 
his deep eyes, which, when one talks 
with him, are kind, magnanimous, we 
wonder what his going- to-sleep 
thoughts are in regard to the stone 
memorial archway that his friends 
have built on Mount Rubidoux. We 
think the spirit that prompted the 
monument so beautiful and the monu- 
ment, itself, so distasteful and unap- 
propriate to the surroundings, that we 
wonder what the gentleman, himself, 
thinks. Of course, he appreciates the 
thought. But is the archway not an 
eye-sore to him every time he sees it 
against the wonderful view of the 
mountain? 


Oh, there is so much to see here, 
that we simply can not leave. There, 
pow! What charming hosts these 
Riverside people are. This one will 
be delighted, he says, to drive us to 
San Bernardino in time to join our 
party there for dinner, if we wish to 
remain longer at the inn. And we 
find him not only a gracious host but 
an excellent guide. He takes us 
through the many extensive collections 
of Indian and Oriental things, for a 
tour of the several dining rooms and 
a peep into the immaculately clean 
and well ordered kitchen and up onto 
one of the roofs for a brief inspection 
of the bells—bells of many sizes and 
shapes from many climes, all weather- 
ing in Southern California’s sunshine. 
What fun it would be to hear them 
talk! This old fellow, especially, looks — 
as though he would have a fine, clear, 
bass voice. We strike him, coaxingly, 
and as he replies in a deep, rolling 
tone, we realize that we have been a 
bit forward, speaking -to strangers, 
and we muffle his tone by laying our 
hand against his side—perhaps no one 
heard, after all. Look! Read the in- 
scription on this one; ‘James, Jesus 


-Christ, Mary; Quintana and Salvador 


made me in the year of our Lord 
1247.” A printed card bears the in- 
formation that this is the oldest known 
signed and dated Christian bell. 


And now, you editors who have even 
the least smidgeon of wanderlust in 
your veins, if you are getting enjoy- 
ment out of seeing all these things 
that Mr. Miller has collected, think 


g 


oa 


THE UNITED 


what a tremendous thrill he must feel 
as he collects them, from the far cor- 
ners of the earth. 

Time to go, but take a peep into 
the presidential suite. Vea. vitpsis 
charming and you wish to remain, 
but hurry—good-bye, Mr. Blue Parrot 
and good-bye to you, Mr. Red Parrot— 
yes, we’ll be back—with plenty of time, 
a ton of copy paper and, if you don’t 
mind, Mr. Miller, a portable type- 
writer—and then we will surprise the 
world with a real piece of literature. 


- (Copy-reader, under his breath: “Same 


_ surrounds the pavilion. 


and, 


old story!’’) 

“Now, we knew we could not get 
away from here without stopping 
again. And we’re so glad you brought 
us into the original old inn—you say 
Mr. Miller helped lay the bricks in 
this building, himself? Oh, no, we 
must not linger for tea, thank you— 
what interesting old photographs— 
the men seem absorbed in their game 
of billiards across the hall—” 


Our greediness to see Riverside 
caused us to miss the trip through 
Colton to Redlands. But we joined 
the party at San Bernardino where 
we dined in the pavilion where the 
National Orange Show had been given. 
Having arrived ahead of the party 
from Redlands, it was restful to sit 
under the trees in the little park that 
And during 
dinner, it was pleasant to hear, first, 
the girls’ orchestra of San Bernardino 
later, the excellent, local band 
which played for us before going out- 


- side to give a concert. 


We are on the train, now, on our 
way back to Los Angeles. “I know 
you are dreadfully tired—we all are 
—but do open your eyes long enough 
to look at that editor across the aisle. 
Doesn’t he look funny, asleep? Why, 
look—nearly everybody is asleep.” 

Los Angeles—a few blocks walk to 
the hotel and—‘‘oh, yes, thank you, I 


believe I could drink a glass of orange, 


juice before I go to bed.—What is to- 
morrow? Friday? Oh, I mean what 


do we sce?—Catalina Island?—Start at 


a 


A. E. McCALL 
Editor, Plaindealer, Bath, N. Y. 
This is what happened when the 


candy man aboard the ship Catalina 


ee) 
as 


& 


laid down his basket for a few mo- 
ments. 
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Catalina Island and Evalon Bay 


eight-thirty? and 
minute—well—’” 


We made the trip to the island, the 
next day, on the S. S. Catalina, whose 
captain has known the sea so long and 
so well that he says he does not want 
his son to be a sailor. “The sea is too 
dangerous,’ he told us. The morning 
was gray and the air brisk when our 
ship nosed her way from Wilmington 
toward the open sea. But for our 
return trip, in the afternoon, the sun 
shone brightly; so we were favored 
with varied weather for a short trip. 
No doubt many of us would have been 
far worse sailors had the sea been 
choppy instead of swelling in broad 
paths. 


It was jolly, going along, to watch 
for the flying fish of which we saw 
many. And of course the gulls fol- 
lowed us, ever watchful for morsels of 
food in the wake of our ship. 

As we approached the island, after 
being out of sight of land for a short 
time, we could see the speed boats, that 


it’s midnight, this 


-dashed through the water like young 


demons, and the sail boats and row 
boats and launches. The water in 
Avalon Bay is so protected that canoe- 
ing is considered a safe sport. As we 
walked up the pier to the town of 
Avalon, we found traffic, which con- 
sisted mainly of sailor girls on foot, 
shut off across the street that ran 
down to the pier. 


W. W.~-Aikens, N.H. A. treasurer, 
geemed to be the only person in our 
party who had the good sense to walk 
the short distance to Hotel Saint 
Catherine where we had delicious lun- 
cheon. 


It was, indeed, a privileze to take 
the trip in the glass bottomed boats to 
examine the life of the sea. Quite 
near shore, our boat stopped its engine, 
that the motion of the propeller might 
not churn the water to prevent our 
seeing the ocean bed. We saw a great 
deal of plant life and many interest- 
ing and bright colored fish. But the 
most startling things we saw were 
the sharks. They were from six to 
eight feet long, graceful creatures that 
moved with such ease and rapidity 
beneath our boat, that we got but a 
glimpse of each one. We were con- 
vinced that they were not of the man- 
eating variety when we saw a diver 
go down into the same waters and 
swim under us, the length of our boat 
—perhaps 70 feet. 


After our sightseeing of the ocean 
bed, we had barely time for a short 
bus trip through one section of the 
hills. We got many an excellent view 
of Avalon Bay, the fascinating old sea 
its wonderful blue-green color—the 
ships—the quaint little city of Avalon 
and its demurely gay resort for vaca- 
“onists. We rode past the home of 
william Wrigley, Jr., whose guests we 
were for the trip to the island, getting 
a close-up of the hill-top house and 
its array of flowers that we had seen 
advantageously from the bay. And 
across the shore line of the bay we 
could see the large home of Zane Grey. 

We were back, now, at Wilmington, 
and were being given boxes of what 
proved to be delicious picnic luncheon 
and bottles of drinks as we boarded 
a special Pacific Electric train for 
Hollywood, where we were to be guests 
of the Hollywood Bowl Association and 
the Hollywood Chamber of Commerce. 

The contrast fairly amuses me as I 
sit here, back in Illinois, writing, to 
the tune of my neighbor’s jazziest of 
jazz music, about the delightful music 
we heard in the Hollywood Bowl. 

How refreshing to sit there in the 
cool night, comfortably wrapped in 
our coats, under the great sky of stars, 
entirely shut in on all sides by the 
hills. The hills behind us were barely 
outlined against the dark sky, while 
beyond the stage in front of us, the 
sky was bright above the hills with 
the lights of Hollywood. Hear the 
night insects singing and the girls 
coming up the aisles calling out in 
soprano voices,—‘‘programs ten cents 
—get your programs,” while the basses 
come in on their score with, “buy a 
pillow and be more comfortable—pil- 
lows 25 cents—’”. 


Sitting perhaps 75 rows from the 
stage, we wondered if we would be 
able to hear. And so we were amazed 
when we could hear distinctly every 
word that a woman, who made some 
announcements, said in an ordinary 
speaking voice. The acoustics of the 
bowl seemed to be perfect. 


And now, good-bye, Hollywood— 
we’re coming back some day to write 
a few titles for some of your pictures 
—and good-bye to you, too, Los An- 
geles, city with the beautiful name. 
We are leaving you in the morning— 
but we hope to gain more than a 
speaking acquaintance with you next 
time we come. 

(To be continued) 
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“THE 19TH OF JUNE” 
IS NAME OF WOMAN’S 
NEWSPAPER IN ICELAND 


the 


(Reprinted from Christian 
Science Monitor.) 

Miss Inga L. Larusdottir is the only 
woman editor in Iceland. She edits 
the one woman’s paper in that little 
country. It is published under the 
unusual title of, “The 19th of June,” 
because its first issue appeared on 
June 19, 1915, to celebrate the en- 
franchisement of women in Iceland. 

“T have been the editor from the be- 


ginning,’ Miss Larusdottir said to a 
representative of the Christian Science 
Monitor, when visiting England on 
her way back from Washington. “In 
1917, I decided to continue it every 


month. I feel now that it is a part of 


myself.” 


It is a very small paper, but it car- 
ries news of the Alting, the Icelandic 
Parliament, and of the women’s move- 
ment and women’s work, with photo- 
graphs of prominent women in various 
parts of the world. But as it is the only 
woman’s paper it also includes sage 
advice on domestic matters, good re- 
cipes, and articles on such subjects as 
“Time-Saving in the House.” 


Miss Larusdottir took an active part 
in getting the first woman elected to 
the Olting, under the system of pro- 
portional representation which pre- 
vails in Iceland. As she herself had 
the second largest number of votes 
she would, according to custom, have 
to take the place of the elected candi- 
date should she at any time be obliged 
to be absent for two or three months. 
Miss Larusdottir was also a member 
or the municipal council in Reykjavik 
for four years. 


She loves to speak of the history of 
her country and to tell of how in the 
early ages Norway was divided into 
many small kingdoms, and of how 
when one of the kings conquered all 
the others a group of the former chiefs 
with their families and serfs, rather 
than stay in the country, set out in 
large row boats for Iceland. The 
emigration began in 874 A. D. and is 
said to have ended in 930. Thus it 
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“National Eating Asscciation” j 
This picture shows the reason for the re-christening of the National Edi- 


torial Association as the ‘National Eating Association.” 


The bread line was 


formed in Liberal, Kansas, where editors were given a rodeo breakfast when 


they stopped on their way to the Los Angeles meeting. 


In the front row, 


reading from left to right, are Mrs. Gerry Scott, Wyoming, Illinois; Col. L. B. 


Frazier, Rockford (Illinois) 


Morning Star; 
Press; Mrs. Paul Goddard, Washington, Illinois. 


Mrs. Viola Howe, Ripon (Wis.) 
Charles Meredith, Quaker- 


town (Pa.) Free Press, is at the right of Col. Frazier. 


comes about that her little paper is 
printed in a language which differs 
very slightly from the old Norse, 
which it resembles far more nearly 
than does the modern Norwegian lan- 
guage. 

“Twelfth century MSS.,”’ Miss Larus- 
dottir said, “can be read and under- 
stood in Iceland today, though the 
figurative language so much used in 
poetry makes them rather difficult to 
follow. For instance, a ship will ap- 
pear under the title of ‘horse of the 
sea’ and 20 other names.” 

The present-day history of her be- 
loved country is equally interesting to 
her. “Unlike Denmark,” she said, 
“which is agricultural and grows most- 
ly corn, we are a cattle farming coun- 
try and export large quantities of meat 
and hides. But our largest export is 
fish to Spain, Italy and England. We 
send much fish to London. It is caught 
in the south of Iceland in winter time 
and the boats go with their catch 
straight to Grimsby and Hull. In sum- 
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‘and country districts. 


mer we are busy salting cod for Spain 
and Italy. Numbers of girls go to the © 
fish-drying stations to work, and in 
winter many of them are house ser- 
vants. In summer it is easier for the 
housewife to do without servants.” 

Speaking of Icelandic homes, Miss 
Larusdottir said that in former times 
they were very short of building ma- 
terial and people in the country dis- 
tricts built houses of sods which were 
used like bricks, and lined inside with 
timber. These houses may still be 
seen in many places. Then came a 
time when houses were built of timber 
imported from Sweden. Now concrete 
is used. New houses are centrally ~ 
heated, but the older houses all have 
high stoves which are placed in the 
corner of the room. ‘We never have 
fireplaces,’ Miss Larusdottir remark- 
ed, “but I liked them very much in 
America and England. They made 
the rooms look cosy and were beauti- 
ful and bright with large logs burning 
in them. 


“Handweaving,”’ she continued, “is. 
an old industry which has been taken 
up very much lately, as it has been in 
both Norway and Sweden. We have 
a home industries society to promote 
women’s industries, where lessons in 
weaving are given in both the town 
I think that it 
is a re-action against manufactured 
things. We have also an agricultural 
society supported by the state. One 
department of its work is to give short 
courses on cookery and demonstrations © 
in dairy work for a month at one of 
the largest farms in each district.” ; 

Miss Larusdottir enjoyed her visits 
to Washington and to Canada very 
much indeed, but confesses that she 
likes England best because it is nearer — 
home. 


“Many questions,” she said, “which — 
are most vital in other countries are — 
hardly known in our little country, 
where we have very few factories and 
as a rule no shortage of work, though 
with the cod and herring fishery the 
season is not always equally good. I 
thing,’ she added, “it is a blessing to 
live in such a simple way.” . 
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-N. E. A. CONDEMNS MAN 


WHO BUYS LIQUOR AS 
MUCH AS THE DEALER 


(“Symposium on Prohibition” by J. 
C. Brimblecom, Newton, Mass., deliv- 
ered at the recent convention of the 
National Editorial Association. ) 


There has been so much biased prop- 
aganda on the question of National 
Prohibition that the opportunity to 
obtain first hand information from 
trained observers of public opinion, 
such as a convention of the National 
Editorial Association, should not be 
neglected. With this in mind, Presi- 
dent Edgecombe assigned to me the 
task of obtaining and collating the 
opinion of the editors on this impor- 
tant question. 


A questionnaire was accordingly pre- 
pared and sent as early as possible to 
members who had registered for the 
convention and it is a matter of regret 
that the California members registered 
so late that only a few filed their an- 
swers to the various questions. 

A total of 145 replies, covering 31 
different states, was received in time 


’ for analysis. 


Opinions were requested, first, as to 
the strict enforcement of the Volstead 
law in the various communities repre- 
sented; second, as to a modification of 
the law; third, as to its repeal; fourth, 
as to government control; fifth, as to a 
return to former conditions. 

Strict enforcement was strongly sup- 
ported, with 98 votes; modification had 
29 votes; a combination of strict en- 
forcement and modification had 11 ad- 
vocates; repeal had three; government 
control six, and a return to former 
conditions had none. 

On the question of enforcement, 77 
said that the law was enforced in their 
communities; 46 said it was enforced 
in part, while 14 said it was not en- 
forced at all. 

The return on the question if drunk- 
enness was more or less since the adop- 
tion of the Volstead act was most sig- 
nificant, as 15 persons said there was 
more and 109 said there was less 
drunkenness now. Coming from such 


trained observers as editors of country 


hewspapers, these figures indicate 
without question that this country 
is dry. 

Some years ago, when president of 
this Association, I suggested that our 


‘members refrain from printing jokes 


or slurs on the subjects of prohibition, 
and I am glad to note that that sug- 
gestion was generally adopted by the 
country press. It seems to me that 
the great metropolitan newspapers 
have it in their power to render a 
great service to the enforcement of the 
prohibition law by treating the subject 


just as the press treats the matter of 
Narcotic drugs. 


The average metro- 
politan reporter and re-write man 
takes a cynical attitude towards pro- 
hibition and too often his story, replete 


with slurs and insinuations, is given 


front page position, and his admiration 
for the clever tactics of the bootlegger 
in evading the law, and his half con- 


—ecealed suggestions that all revenue of- 


ficers can be bribed, is broadcasted all 
over the country. The metropolitan 
press should change its attitude in this 
respect and follow the lead of its coun- 


try cousins. 


One other suggestion may be ap- 
plicable in this connection, namely, 
that the person who buys from a boot- 
legger should be as amenable to the 
law as the bootlegger, himself. The 
great danger to this government is not 
in the attitude of the laborer or the 
mechanic, but in the disrespect shown 
to law enforcement by the well-to-do 
and the millionaire. And the man who 
patronizes the bootlegger is as much 
a menace to American institutions as 
the dirtiest bolshevik or the red or 
pink advocate from Russia. 

Let us see to it that the man who 
buys liquor, whether rich or poor, is 
equally guilty with the man who sells 
the pernicious stuff. 

(Note—This report was endorsed by 
the N. E. A. and it was ordered that 
copies be sent to all members.) 
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Advice for Young Writers 

“The youngster that thinks the pub- 
lic is too lowbrow for his stuff won’t 
get anywhere at all,” according to Ir- 
win S. Cobb, who addressed youthful 
writers in Chicago, recently. “Such 
an attitude is bad on the digestion 
unless you’re dieting. Write life just 
as you find it—don’t write exclusively 
for the small group of individuals who 
admit that they are intellectuals or the 
class that is frankly lowbrow. Write 
to the mezzanine type and you'll reach 
most of ’em,”’ he advised. 


The Hamilton (Ont.) Spectator re- 
cently issued a 96-page special edition 
in celebration of its eightieth anniver- 
sary. 


UTILITY REGULATION 


Telephone, electric, gas and electric railway services, unlike 
beginning strictly local, 
Supervision over them was therefore 


Xs 

bs 

Be steam railroads, were in the 
* community enterprises. 

x) strictly local. 
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fields. 


palities. 
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special advantage. 


gether for joint action. 


posed it. 


of “home rule” regulation. 


by Massachusetts in 1906. 
did likewise. 


ing it. 


power.” 


City or village authorities commonly established their regu- 
lations by “horse-trading,’’ as conditions of a franchise grant. 
Revision of regulations was also by “‘horse-trading,”’ usually when 
the franchise came up for renewal. 


“Home rule” fell down right there. 
enough ahead to know what the rates and other regulations ought 
to be in twenty or twenty-five years. 


Utility services soon began to outgrow their single-community 
Telephone systems crossed municipal and county and 
state boundaries and ran from coast to coast. 
lines were extended beyond municipal limits and to other munici- 
Electric and gas companies began serving many com- 
munities from a single large plant. 


Cities and villages also found need of experts for dealing 
with the complex technical problems involved in regulation. 
was expensive and again confusing; two or more seldom got to- 


Centralized scientific regulation by state commission, as applied 
to the railroads in many states for upwards of forty years, was a 
natural outgrowth of those conditions. 
They had generally prospered under the horse-trading 


The first full-fledged state utilities commission was established 
New York and Wisconsin adopted the 
commission plan in 1907 and other states (Illinois in 1913) soon 


Forty-two states, the District of Columbia and all territorial 
possessions of the United States now have commission regulation. 
None of them has abridged a commission's powers after establish- 
Most of them have enlarged those powers. 
been expansion and improvement of utility service everywhere. 


State commission regulation has opened the door to ‘“‘super- 
It is turning farm electrification from a fancy into fact. 
It has given service to a multitude of small communities which 
are too small to support local utility enterprises and which, under 
the “home rule’ handicap, would have waited indefinitely for 
extension of service from larger communities. 


UTILITY SECURITIES ARE GOOD INVESTMENTS 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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This development increased the demand for regulation. It 
also emphasized the defects of ‘““home rule.” 
munities got service from one company, each would jockey for a 
Local prejudices would enter. 
consistency, no uniformity in regulations; only confusion. 


When several com- 


There was no 


That 


Most of the utilities op- 


The effect has 
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On Being a Member 


Two thousand more country news- 
papers are to have greater opportuni- 
ties of being successful this year than 
enjoyed that privilege a year ago. This 
is because the National Editorial As- 
sociation has undertaken to increase 
its membership by that number. Pledge 
cards have been sent out to all present 
members, asking that they each pledge 
one new member for the coming year. 


The association should find no diffi- 
culty in securing the desired number 
of new members because of the things 
for which it stands. It is a family of 
country papers, and those papers which 
are not members are outside the fold. 
They can not profit, entirely, from the 
organization unless they are members. 
But, on the other hand, they do, in- 
directly, profit from an organization 
to which they give no support if they 
are not members. The N. HE. A., in ad- 
dition to having an active executive 
and field secretary, now has three per- 
sonal aides, so to speak—three men 
in different sections of the country to 
do field work. It also maintains a 
representative, William L. Daley, at 
Washington, who is constantly work- 
ing in the interest of the publishers. 


The report of the auditing commit- 
tee at the last meeting of the asso- 
ciation showed that the treasurer had 
certificates of bank deposits and certi- 
fied checks for a total of $12,516.11 
for the year which ended April 30. 

But no one should become a member 
of the N. E. A. who is not in favor 
of “improvement of the editorial page 
of our newspapers so that they may 
become more truly molders of public 
opinion” and who does not “hope that 
there will be greater effort to educate 
their readers as to the importance of 
observance of all laws,’ and who is 
not willing to ‘condemn all kinds of 
free propaganda” and who is not will- 
ing to “urge all of our members to 
eliminate it for the dignity and influ- 
ence of the profession” and who does 
not “appreciate the accomplishments 
of the legislative committee and rec- 


ommend continuation of the envelope 
fight,’ because all of these things, as 
reported by the committee on officers’ 
reports, at the last meeting, were en- 
dorsed by the association as a body. 

Fill in the membership blank on 
page 16 and send it today to The 
United States Publisher. 


Press Association Speakers. 


A mistaken idea seems to be prev- 
alent among men and women who are 
invited to appear on press association 
programs as to what is expected of 
them. Many speakers seem to believe 
that when they mount a platform, the 
one requirement is that they be enter- 
taining or amusing, while others feel 
duty-bound to go to the other extreme. 


A publisher who has traveled many 
miles to attend a meeting is not 
satisfied to listen either to autobiog- 
raphies or amusing stories or a mean- 
ingless tangle of dry details. He 
wants to Know how the other fellow 
has increased his circulation or built 
up his advertising or overcome some 
difficulty in the press room. He hopes 
to take home enough practical ideas to 
make up for the time lost while he 
has been away. 


Men speakers are prone to one of 
two extremes—talking too long about 
obvious details or telling jokes—while 
our charming lady editors do love to 
talk about themselves—how the paper 
was completely run down when they 
bought it, how they reared the chil- 
dren on bread and milk during two 
years of terrific struggle and heart- 
ache, but how, at last, due to upright- 
ness of purpose, they pulled through 
and how now they are happy to say 
that they can leave the plant for two 
weeks at a stretch without fear of 
finding the wolf at the door when 
they return. And what has the listen- 
ing publisher gained? He has merely 
heard a sob-story with a cheerful 
ending. 


Free Speech 


When the Long Island Federation 
of Women’s Clubs voted approval of 
the school board’s ban on the Civil 
Liberties Union, did it act on knowl- 
edge or merely on prejudice? 

Our country has seldom needed or- 
ganized defense of the constitutional 
right of free speech more than now. 
When speakers in many localities are 
still habitually proscribed, mobbed or 
arrested for daring to exercise it, if 
the basic freedom is to endure some 
agency must test its denial by contin- 
uously forcing intolerance to a show- 
down. 

Such a task has been undertaken by 
the body which the school board has 
banned. It is not pleasant work. Its 
paths do not lead among the contented. 

You do not have to fight for the 
right to utter popular opinions. Nec- 
essarily, defence of free speech is 
chiefly in behalf of those who rub the 
fur the wrong way. And that quickly 
kindles prejudice. 

But if this constitutional guaranty 
means anything, it must cover minor- 
ity groups and unpopular opinions as 
thoroughly as it permits gentlewomen 
to meet, talk and resolve in club con- 
ventions. 

The founders of our Republic 
thought it meant something. They 
valued it so highly that they would 


‘of these points. 
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not accept the present form of govern- B 
ment until it was written into it. 


Women—and men—who value his- 
toric Americanism and wish to be 
loyal to its finest traditions would, 
therefore, be wise not to let them- 
selves be herded into condemning 
without ample reason any agency 
which is doing what it can to uphold 
so respectable a freedom.—Los Angeles 
Examiner. 


NORTH CAROLINA SAYS 
SHE WILL BE THE NEXT 


And now North Carolina says she 
has something to show the editors. 
Forty-eight presidents of as many 
press associations in the United States, 
or any part of them, along with 25 to 
50 leading newspaper and magazine 
editors of the country, will be guests 
of North Carolina on a motor tour 
from one end of the state to the other 
and lasting ten days or two weeks, if 
the proposals that have now reached 
the point of discussion with officers of | 
the North Carolina Press Association 
are realized. 


A. C. Huneycutt, of Albemarle, new 
president, and Miss Beatrice Cobb, of 
Morganton, secretary-treasurer of the 
state press association, believe the pro- 
posal can be made a reality, and one 
that will mean more to the State of 
North Carolina than almost any one 
other thing that could be done toward — 
letting the world know what the state 
has accomplished in highways, educa- 
tion, industry and agriculture during 
the past few years. 

The idea germinated as a result of 
Miss Cobb’s enthusiastic report of a 
trip she and J. W. Atkins, of Gastonia, 
state press president last year, made 
through New Hampshire, recently, 
when presidents of the. state press as- 
sociations of the country were guests 
of that; state for a week. 

It has been suggested that a boat 
be chartered to start at Boston and 
pick up members of the delegation on 
down the line, New York, Baltimore, 
Norfolk and inlanders joining at one 
The landing might be 
at Wilmington, with a welcome by 
Governor McLean and his staff and 
other state and city officials. Fort 
Fisher, Wrightsville Beach and other 
points might be visited, the caravan 
taking a northward route to New Bern, 
down to Morehead and Beaufort, back 
up to Kinston, Greenville, Washington, 
Williamston, historic Edenton and 
Elizabeth City, even to Kitty Hawk — 
and Roanoke Island, then heading 
back to Tarboro Rocky Mount, Gols- 
boro, Fayetteville, Lumberton, Laurin- 
burg, with a halt at Pinehurst and 
Southern Pines. 

The week might be broken by a 
Sunday stop-over at Raleigh or Dur- 
ham, then visits to Chapel Hill, Hills- 
boro, Burlington, Greensboro, High 
Point, Winston-Salem, Salisbury, Con- 
cord, Charlotte, Gastonia, Shelby, 
Morganton, Blowing Rock, Roaring 
Gap, Wilkesboro, Marion, Old Fort, 
Asheville, Hendersonville, Chimney 
Rock, Bat Cave, Canton, Waynesville, © 
Lake Junaluska, the Cherokee Indian 
reservation, the Nantahala Mountains, 
the Great Smoky Mountain National 
park, Pisgah, Mt. Mitchell—these and 
many other places might be included 
in the itinerary, which would be 
worked out by a special committee. 


——— 
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TYPOGRAPHY RECOGNIZED 
WITH HONOR TO STEMPEL 


One of the first presentations of a 
new honor of republican Germany, 
taking the place of orders and sim- 
ilar decorations of the past epoch, 
has gone to a prominent member of 
the typographic art and _ industry, 
David Stempel, managing director of 
Schriftgiesserei D. Stempel, the great 
type founding institution of Frank- 
furt a.m., Germany. Shortly before 
his departure for Paris to attend the 
first meeting of the International 
Typographic Council, of which he is 
a member, he received from the Gov- 
ernment of the Free State of Bavaria 
the golden ring of honor (Der Goldene 
Bhrenring) which has been created 
to serve as a simple and rare recogni- 
tion of unusual services to art and 
technic. The ring commemorates the 
opening of the German Museum of 
Masterpieces of Natural Science and 
Technic (Das Deutsche Museum von 
Meisterwerken der Naturwissenschaft 
und Technik). Only two of these have 
been awarded previously, the first 
presentation being to Oskar von 
Miller who was thus recognized for 
having inspired the establishment of 
the museum. The second ring was 
granted to Geheimrath Dr. Duisberg 
for his eminent achievements in large 
technical works. The ring granted to 
Mr. Stempel was accompanied by a 
diploma. 


The museum, which is conceived 
not as a static museum institution but 
as an active force for all creative 
work in scientific and technical fields, 
was established through a _ co-opera- 
tion of governments and of private 
citizens. The Reich as well as various 
German States contributed funds and 
the private gifts provided the addi- 
tional necessary money. The admin- 


istration is entrusted to an Admin- 
istrative Council selected from the 
large general committee, and Mr. 


Stempel is a member of this Council. 


Besides the golden rings of honor, 
which are very few, there is a silver 
ring of honor limited in number to 
300, and to be bestowed for specific 
public service for science and technic. 
The honor to Mr. Stempel is enhanced 
by the fact that one of the silver rings 
has been granted to Gustav Mori of 
the Schriftgiesserei D. Stempel for his 
achievements in the division of the 
technic of reproduction. Mr. Mori has 
done brilliant work in rediscovering 
the punch-cutting and type-founding 
technic of the 15th-Century printers; 
and the famous working reproduction 
in the Gutenberg Museum in Mainz of 
a printshop of Gutenberg’s time is 
largely his work. Last April when 
Edward E. Bartlett, president of the 
Bartlett Orr Press, visited Mainz to 
deliver funds contributed by Amer- 
ican printers to the Museum, there 
was printed in this shop, as a part of 
the reception formalities, a sheet of 
the famous Fust and Schoffer Psal- 
terium of 1457, the first book to be 
printed in colors, the first book bear- 
ing printer’s name, date and place of 
printing, and one of the “grand” 
printed works of all time. 


The sheet printed in the Museum 
reproduced the page with the great B 
initial in red on floriated blue ground. 
The tall Gothic liturgical types used 
for composition were made with mat- 
-rices and punches recreated in the 
Stempel type foundry according to 


Mori’s discoveries and presented to 
the Museum, which now owns full 
working fonts of these and other in- 
cunabula types as reproduced. The 
sheet was printed in its three colors, 
red, blue and black, at one impression 
(as the Psalterium was printed) on a 
wooden screw press, made as nearly 
as possible in facsimile of an incu- 
nabula period press, and also present- 
ed by the Schriftgiesserei D. Stempel 
and by the printing press manufac- 
turers Frankenthal Albert & Company. 


There has been no field touching 
typography and printing to which Mr. 
Stempel has not contributed some- 
thing material in the last quarter cen- 
tury. As an encouragement to illus- 
trators, book decorators, binders and 
typographic artists, his institution 
holds first rank because of its con- 
sistent enthusiasm for privately print- 
ed books, which today amount to a 
series of volumes large and small that 
represent many phases of the art of 
the book in modern Germany. At the 
meeting of the International Typo- 
graphic Council founded by the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, he stated 
his creed in these words: ‘‘Let us give 
the people typography so good that its 
beauty will delight even the public 
that does not know types at all—types 
not made for Germany, types not made 
for France, not made for any one 
country, but made for all the world 
because made and used with the same 
good art that makes a good sculpture 
or a.good painting good for all the 
world.” 


-Pass 


ly 
N. E. A. Credentials Reported 


The committee on credentials, con- 
sisting of Elmer V. Jessee, Mangum 
(Okla.) Star; A. E. Voorhies, Grant’s 
(Ore.) Courier, and E. E. Alt- 
house, Poultry Item, Sellersville, Pa., 
reported at the recent Los Angeles 
meeting of the National Editorial As- 
sociation that the following states 
were entitled to the number of votes 
indicated: 

Alabama, 4; Arkansas, 16; Cal- 
ifornia, 142; Colorado, 16; Dist. of 
Columbia, 1; Florida, 40; Georgia, 9; 
Idaho, 8; Illinois, 76; Indiana, 20; 
Iowa, 48; Kansas, 33; Kentucky, 9; 
Massachusetts, 26; Michigan, 41; 
Minnesota, 114; Mississippi, 7; Mis- 
souri, 42; Nebraska, 51; Nevada, 5; 
New Jersey, 17; New Mexico, 4; New 
York, 70; Ohio, 30; Oklahoma, 44; 
Oregon, 19; Pennsylvania, 77; Rhode 
Island, 6; South Dakota, 40; Tennes- 
see, 5; Texas, 16; Utah, 6; Vermont, 
7; Virginia, 22; Washington, 15; West 
Virginia, 42; Wisconsin, 40. 


When the New England Association 
of Circulation Managers met at Bur- 
lington, Vt., August 4 and 5, for the 
mid-summer meeting, Thomas F.. Far- 
relly, Providence Journal, president of 
the association, and a number of other 
members met the special train carry- 
ing President and Mrs. Coolidge from 
White Pine Camp to Plymouth. Among 
entertainment features for the man- 
agers were a steamer trip on Lake 
Champlain and a banquet in the Hotel 
Vermont roof garden. 


OVERLOOKING THE HORSE 


GIDDAP - 
WHAT'S THE. 
MATTER -WHY 
DON'T WE 
GO ? 
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GANNETT SAYS FREEDOM 
OF PRESS FOR AMERICA 


HAS LASTED 200 YEARS. 


(By Frank E. Gannett, editor of the 
Rochester, N. Y., Times-Union. Re- 
printed from the Lyons, N. AY Se rG= 
publican. ) 


The Lyons Republican has reason 
to feel proud of its 105 years of public 
service. There are few papers in the 
country with a greater record. 

This anniversary calls to mind a 
fact which few newspaper readers 
realize—that we have had a free press 
in America for barely 200 years. It is 
interesting to look back at history 
and note that Governor Berkeley, of 
Virginia, in 1671, only 255 years ago, 
in a report to His Majesty said: “We 
have no free schools or printing 
presses. God keep us from both.” 
Lord Effingham, governor of Virginia 
twelve years later, issued an edict for- 
bidding any person “to use a printing 
press in any manner whatever.” 

Despite this opposition on the part 
of His Majesty’s representatives in 
America, the newspaper was slowly 
developed. It was not of much impor- 
tance, however, until its absolute free- 
dom was fully established. Although 
many played a part in the development 
of this liberty of the press, much of 
the credit goes to Peter Zenger, a poor 
German immigrant who came to Amer- 
ica with his widowed mother in 1710. 

Peter was one of several children 
who were given free passes to America 
in accordance with the practice of en- 
couraging settlers. He at once became 
an apprentice to William Bradford, the 
public printer who published the New 
York Gazette, the first newspaper in 
the colonies. After Peter had served 
Bradford the customary eight years, 
he became restive and established him- 
self in a job printing business of his 
own. In 1793 he began publishing a 
weekly journal as a competitor of his 
former employer’s paper. This weekly 
journal was destined to play an im- 
portant part in our history. 

As might be expected, Bradford and 
Zenger became rivals. Bradford, as a 
public printer, was naturally the 
spokesman for the colonial govern- 
ment and particularly for the men 
designated to represent the English 
king. Zenger, on the other hand, 
espoused the side of the colonies and 
as he was a good fighter, he soon in- 
curred the hostility of the aristocratic 
party which looked to the government 
for support. 

During the interim between the ad- 
ministration of two governors sent out 
from London, a leading citizen, Rip 
Van Dam, acted as governor. When 
Col. Cosby, the new governor, arrived 
in New York, he demanded that Van 
Dam (whose name by the way, is 
perpetuated in a Greenwich Village 
Street) divide with him the fees col- 
lected during the Van Dam adminis- 
tration. Naturally Van Dam objected 
and the matter was taken to the 
courts which were presided over by 
judges appointed by the governor. 
Governor Cosby received a. verdict 
which irritated the people of the town, 
for sympathy was largely with Rip 
Van Dam. 

Peter Zenger at once began an at- 
tack on the government, declaring 
that “their (the colonists’) liberties 


and properties are precarious and 
slavery is likely to be entailed on 
them and their posterity if some 
past things are not amended.” The 
Governor and his followers at once 
attempted to punish Zenger and to 


suppress his weekly journal. Issues 


of his paper were pronounced seditious 
and the controversy raged bitterly. 
Finally in November, 1734, Zenger 
was arrested and put in prison where 
for 


he was confined eight months. 


FRANK E. GANNETT 
Editor, Times-Union 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Through the keyhole in his cell door, 
he dictated matter to be inserted in 
his paper, persisting in the fight 
against the governor. The grand jury 
at first refused to bring an indictment 
against him, but he was finally brought 
to trial. Andrew Hamilton, a success- 
ful lawyer of Philadelphia, came to 
New York to join in the defense for 
the poor, printer. A verdict of not 
guilty was returned and New York 
witnessed a great celebration. The 
freedom of the press had been upheld 
and the legal rights of the colonists 
had been maintained. At that time 
it was established that a newspaper 
could criticize public officials. Since 
then the liberty of the press has been 
more carefully and accurately defined, 
but the fight waged by Peter Zenger 
was the real beginning of what Amer- 
ica enjoys today. 

Zenger died in 1746, eleven years 
after his famous trial. His wife and 
son continued the weekly, but it soon 
fell upon hard times. 

The first daily paper established in 
New York was the Journal & Register, 
begun in 1788. The longest lived paper 
of these early publications was the 
American Minerva established in 1793 
by Noah Webster. 
the hame was changed to the Commer- 
cial Advertiser and this was continued 
as the New York Globe until it was 
merged with the New York Evening 
Sun by Mr. Munsey. 

In the early days it required very 
little capital or equipment to start a 
newspaper. A small hand press'and a 
few fonts of type were sufficient. In 
the last sixty years, however, there 


Four years later: 
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try until now newspaper making ranks 
as one of the greatest of the nation’s 
manufactories. 


Thirty years ago, a German named 


Mergenthaler began developing a type- 


setting machine. Because the mech- 
anism set a line of type at a time, he 
called the contrivance a _ Linotype. 
This machine, which is operated from 
a keyboard, like a typewriter, has al- 
most entirely displaced the hand com- 
positor in newspaper offices. It is one 
of the most ingenious machines ever 
developed and it has been a great fac- 
tor in changing the business of making 
newspapers. One of these machines 
will do the work of six or seven men 
so that it is now possible for even a 
small newspaper to give its readers 
more reading matter than a large 
newspaper of 50 years ago was able 
to produce. 


Along with the development of the 
type setting machine has come wonder- 
ful development in printing presses. 
When Peter Zenger was publishing 
his newspaper, every sheet had to be 
riven a separate impression by a lever 
operated by hand. Now, in the big 
newspapers of the country, papers as 
large as 32 pages are produced on a 
single press at the rate of ten or 11 
a second—so fast that the human eye 
cannot distinguish one from the other 
as they flow out of the wonderful 
presses. 

In the larger newspaper offices they 
simply multiply the number of presses 
so that any number of thousands of 
papers can be produced in one hour. 
in the Rochester Times-Union plant, 
for example, we have four sextuples 
or four presses capable of printing a 
48-page paper. Of course the produc- 
tion is not continuous as the presses 
must be stopped from time to time to 


supply them with paper, but any of. 


these sextuples, when running at full 
speed, will produce at the rate of about 
35,000 papers an hour. 

Of course this expansion in equip- 
ment and machinery has made it very 
costly to publish newspapers. It now 
requires $200,000 to $300,000 merely 
for machinery to establish a plant to 
manufacture a modern daily newspaper 
in a city the size of Rochester. It re- 


quires a payroll of from $10,000 to 


$15,000 a week to produce a paper like 
the Times-Union. The supply of white 
paper on which the Times-Union is 
printed, costs nearly three-quarters of 
a million dollars a year. 

From these few rough figures, the 
reader can get some idea of the cost 
of manufacturing a daily newspaper. 

As a result of this great cost and 
of competition, newspapers, one by one, 
are being eliminated, until we have 
fewer and fewer in our big cities. 
Detroit, with a million people, has 
only three papers—two afternoon and 
one morning. Chicago has only two 
morning papers and only four evening 
papers, two of which are not on a large 
profit-making basis. Cleveland has 
two afternoon papers and until recent- 
ly only one morning paper. In Buffalo 
and Rochester we recently have had a 
consolidation of the morning papers. 
This movement is sure to go on fur- 
ther as the cost of producing news- 
papers increases. ‘ 

This same condition, of course, has 
affected weekly newspapers. Because 
of the increasing cost of production, 
they have been dropping out rapidly. 


has been a great change in the indus- Those that remain in the field, how- 
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* ever, have become much stronger than 
ever before. Formerly, the state sub- 
sidized a political organ in each county 
for each of the two major parties. 
This subsidy was cut off several years 
ago through the efforts of Charles H. 
Betts, editor of the Republican, when 
he was in the Assembly. It not only 
saved the state more than $200,000 
every year, but it brought about a far 
more wholesome condition among 
weekly newspapers. Those newspapers 
that existed merely as organs of the 
political party have given up the fight, 
while the stronger newspapers which 
are run on a business basis, have been 
able to go on with increasing virility 
and influence. 

Wayne County and New York State 
are fortunate in having a paper like 
the Lyons Republican—a paper of out- 
standing character. It is known for 
its courage, independence, honesty of 
conviction and its vigorous and ag- 
gressive news and editorial policy. It 
has been a long hard fight from the 
beginning of the press in America and 
the Lyons Republican of 105 years ago, 
to the newspaper of today. As we look 
back, at this anniversary, all are im- 
pressed by the great progress that has 
been made. Newspapers have kept 
pace with all other lines of activity 
and have become one of the greatest 
forces in the dissemination of knowl- 
edge and intelligence, and at the same 
time, have become as important to our 
national life as the very government 
under which we live. 


NEWSPAPER HONESTY 


In an address before the graduating 
class of Millsaps College, C. P. J. 
Mooney, famed editor of the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, discussed news- 
paper-making. 

He laid down as the two fundamen- 
tal requisites of newspaper success the 
qualities of courage and honesty. Com- 
menting on Mr. Mooney’s statement, 
with which it fully agrees, the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser said: 

“What counts in judging the char- 
acter of a newspaper is whether it 
reasons with intellectual honesty in 
arriving at its conclusions, or makes 
an appeal to prejudices and emotions 
in order to influence the reading pub- 
lic to accept its opinions.” 

We may add that every editor fre- 
quently faces the necessity of making 
a decision on this very point. It is 
easy to tell the reader what he wants 
to hear, to take the popular side, to 
run with, the pack. But it takes cour- 
age sometimes to express an opinion, 
however sound, in opposition to the 
prevailing sentiment. 

But in such a case no editor worthy 
of his responsible calling ever hes- 
itates. He gives his honest opinions, 
regardless of who agrees or disagrees 
with them. 

He knows that such a policy will 
entail criticism and sometimes loss of 
business. But he also knows that his 
newspaper will be respected—and a 
hewspaper that can command the re- 
spect and confidence of its community 
usually succeeds in the long run. 


Finds It Is O. K. 

“T have enjoyed very much the ma- 
terial I find and read in The United 
States Publisher,” wrote Herschel J. 
Blazer, of the Aledo (Illinois) Times 
Record to the editor of the Publisher, 
recently. 


“Getting the Low-Down on the News- 
paper” was the keynote of discussions 
at the two-day meeting of the Wash- 
ington State Press Association which 
held its annual summer meeting at 
Spokane, August 20 and 21. Addresses 
scheduled for the meeting included 
these: ‘The Prestige of the Press,” 
by M. L. Spencer, former dean of jour- 
nalism at the University of Washing- 
ton; “Making Advertising Space,” by 
Frank G. Mitchell, of the Walla Walla 
Bulletin; “Selling Space to Retail 
Merchants,” George A. Phillips, Spo- 
kane merchant; “Making News of 
Propaganda,” H. P. Everest, Kirkland 
Journal; ‘‘Editorialize or Not,’ by 
George M. Allen, editor Toppenish 
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Tribune; and “Agriculture and News- 
papers,” by J. K. McCormack, chair- 
man of the agricultural committee of 
the Spokane Chamber of Commerce. 


This newspaper is your market 
place; it is the modern means of dis- 
playing goods before the whole com- 
munity. With your paper spread be- 
fore you, all the necessities and lux- 
uries of life are ready for your selec- 
tion. 


‘ 


Herbert Pulitzer was married Au- 
gust 5 in Paris to Mrs. Munn Amory 
of Washington, D. C. He is the young- 
est son of Joseph Pulitzer. 
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Courtesy Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Maurice Baring 
A Wood Cut by Bertrand Zadig 
This is a good example of present day wood cuts 
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NEWSPAPER IS DEFINED 
IN OLD ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


(By Mable Jacques Hichel.) 

Thomas Dobson’s Encyclopaedia, 
published in 1803 and including “elu- 
cidations of the most important topics 
relative to religion, morals, manners 
and the economy of life,’ gives the fol- 
lowing definition of “Newspapers” and 
the opinion regarding them in his day: 

“Newspapers — periodical publica- 
tions, daily, weekly and for the pur- 
pose of communicating to the world 
everything of importance, whether 
political or literary and which is 
going on. They have tended much to 
the dissemination of learning, and 
have served many, other valuable pur- 
poses; and while they are carried on 
with candour, impartiality and ability, 
they are unquestionably a great na- 
tional benefit. When this however, is 
not the case, and it often happens, they 
disgrace their authors, and are highly 
injurious to the public.” 


The first newspaper in England, ac- 
cording to this work, was published 
August 22nd, 1642, just two hundred 
and eighty-three years ago. Thirteen 
years later, the first French paper, the 
Journal des Savans, made its appear- 
ance in France. Newspapers and pam- 
phlets were prohibited in England in 
1680, by royal proclamation. It was 
not until the revolution in that coun- 
try that this prohibition was done 
away with, though as newspapers be- 
came subject to taxation their progress 
was not rapid. They gradually in- 
creased in number until in the year 
1782, the writer states, there were 15,- 
272,519 copies printed in the kingdom 
of Great Britain. 


Thomas Dobson notwithstanding, it 
is generally believed that the first 
newspaper, in the sense in which we 
know them today, was the Oxford Ga- 
zette, first published in 1665, later be- 
coming the London Gazette. It was 
not printed in pamphlet form, as pre- 
vious publications had been, but was a 
half sheet in folio, having two pages. 
The pamphlets had been unbound, 
loose sheets and were known as “new 
books.” 


Public reports of news go back even 
further than any of these dates. Among 
the earliest were the Acta Diurna, 
published in ancient Rome until the 
fall of the Western Empire. These 
were really public records of battles, 
elections, games, fires, religious rites 
and other events of interest, compiled 
by actuarii officers appointed for that 
purpose. Copies were: posted in the 
Forum and other conspicuous places 
about Rome and sometimes sent to fur- 
ther parts of the Empire. 


Another ancient publication was the 
Peking Gazette—a name given it by 
foreigners—appearing regularly since 
the eighth century and a still older 
monthly, the Tsing-pao, which came 
into existence sometime in the sixth 
century and is still being published. 
It is believed the term “gazette” orig- 
inated in Italy, being derived from the 
Greek words meaning “treasure of 
news,” as was also the word “current”, 
as used in connection with journalism, 
it coming from the Italian coranto and 
the French courant, meaning running. 


Journalism, as it has developed, and 
particularly political journalism, was 


not evolved in other European coun- 
tries until the nineteenth century. 
Earlier in northern Europe and later 
in the southern countries. The first 
successful attempt to publish a news- 
paper. in this country, was the Boston 
News-Letter, appearing in 1704. 


1927 EXPOSITION IS 
PLANNED BY PRINTERS 


Under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men, there is to be held in 1927 from 
September 5 to 17 a printers’ exhibi- 
tion at the Grand Central Palace, 
Lexington Avenue at Forty-sixth 
Street, New York City. Plans for 
the exhibition have been under way 
since 1924 when the convention and 
exposition of the Craftsmen were held 
at Milwaukee. It is planned to hold 
similar expositions every five years, 
with no authorized expositions be 
tween times. 


The National Graphic Arts Exposi- 
tion has been incorporated by W. A. 
Renkel, A. E. Giegengack, R. C. Bay- 
lis, E. F. EHilert and J. F. Herberger. 
Officers and directors have been elect- 
ed as follows: 


President, William A. Renkel; first 
vice president, A. EH. Giegengack; sec- 
ond vice president, R. W. Nelson; third 
vice president, Ernest F.. Hilert; treas- 
urer, Joseph F. Herberger; secretary, 
John Clyde Oswald; counsel, Alfred BE. 
Ommen. 


Directors: Harvey Weber, Baker, 
Jones, Hausauer, Ine., 45 Carroll St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


George K. Hebb, Evans, Winter, 
Hebb, Inc., Woodward Avenue and 
Erskine, Detroit, Mich. 


R. W. Nelson, American Type Foun- 
ers Company, 300 Communipaw Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


O. H. Kepley, H. B. Rouse & Com- 
pany, 2214 Ward St., Chicago, III. 


Charles C. Walden, Jr., Walden, Sons 
& Mott, Inc., 41 Park Row, New York 
City. 

H.A. Porter, Harris Automatic Press 
Company, Cleveland, O. 

A. O. Jennings, 176 Park Row, New 
York City. 


John C. Burkhardt, Larned and Sec- 
ond Street, Detroit, Mich. 


C. W. Chabot, Hammermill Paper 
Company, 51 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 

K. 8. Warner, John F. Sarle Com- 
pany, Inc., 50 Hudson Street, New York 
City. 

Alfred R. Flower, Flower Steel Elec- 
trotype Company, 461 Highth Avenue, 
New York City. 

George T. Lord, New York Employ- 
ing Printers’ Association, Inc., 461 
Highth Avenue, New York City. 

John Clyde Oswald, New York Em- 
ploying Printers’ Association, Inc. 

The corporation has been formed as 
an advisory board and holding com- 
pany to work with the Craftsmen in 
regard to such expositions. 

The rental of the space for the ex- 
position for three weeks will be $40,000, 
to include a main floor, mezzanine, and 
third floor, with an option on the 
fourth floor at an additional cost of 
$10,000.00. The main floor contains 
27,600 sq. ft.; the mezzanine, 16,000 
sq. ft.; the third floor, 19,000 sq. ft., 
and the fourth floor, 29,000 sq. ft. 
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ADVERTISING AND 
HOW TO GET IT 


(By Marcy B. Darnall, Editor The 
Florence (Ala.) Herald. This article 
is reprinted from Alapressa, organ of 
the Alabama Press Association.) 


Editor Cady has assigned to me the 
above subject, which covers more ter- 
ritory than can be done justice in a 
brief article. I shall, therefore, dis- 
cuss only a few points, principally 
with reference to the attitude of a 
newspaper toward its advertisers. 

Publishers who complain of poor ad- 
vertising patronage should first criti- 
cally examine their newspapers, to de- 


termine whether they are producing 


something really worthy of confidence 
and support. It may not be pleasing 
to say so, but my belief is that a 
newspaper usually receives just about 
as much patronage as it deserves. 


It is unreasonable to expect a large 
volume of advertising in a sorry news- 
paper, carelessly edited, poorly print- 
ed, with meager circulation. Such a 
paper can never command advertis- 
ing on a business basis, but must de- 
pend on hand-outs. 


On the other hand, publishers who 
make the production of a newsy and 
otherwise creditable newspaper their 
first concern may maintain business- 
like methods in dealing with adver- 
tisers. No progressive merchant will 
long ignore a newspaper which has 
the confidence and respect of the com- 
munity. ; 

In order to be respected, a news- 
paper must adopt well-defined and con- 
sistent policies and rigidly adhere to 
them. Concessions to advertisers in 
the form of free readers, special posi- 
tion and cut rates are ruinous. The 
more concessions made, the more are 
demanded, so that eventually the pub- 
lisher is at the mercy of the adver- 
tiser. 


To prevent such a condition, adopt 
a flat rate and the pyramid make-up, 
and stick to it. There will be com- 
plaints at first, and some business may 
be lost temporarily, but if the news- 
paper is really worthy of support it is 
bound to win out in the long run. 


When advertising has been secured, 
take care of it by seeing that it is set 
up as attractively as possible and free 
from typographical errors. Careless- 
ness in the composing room is disas- 
trous. 

Never give an advertisement an ad- 
ditional free insertion to fill up the 
columns, and never run one longer 
than ordered. It seems incredible that 
any publisher should do these things, 
but some do, with a consequent cheap- 
ening of their advertising space. 

In regard to rates, it seems imprac- 
ticable to establish an arbitrary rate 
based entirely upon circulation. The 
rate should be based, rather, upon a 
fair profit over cost of production. 
Some publishers with a circulation of 


1,000 might make money at a rate of — 


20 cents an inch, while others would 
lose. In any event, the newspaper 
should make its own pfofit, without 
depending upon the job shop to carry 
it along. 

Again let it be emphasized that the 
production of a creditable newspaper 
is the first and most important step 
toward the securing of profitable ad- 
vertising patronage. 
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PAPER MAKES TESTS IN 
FIGHTING FOREST FIRES 


An illustration of the part which 
the newspaper now plays in helping 
public officials and organizations to 
tackle economic and social problems 
is found in a recent experiment spon- 
sored by the Milwaukee Journal to 
determine whether modern fire fight- 
ing equipment could be made more 
effective in fighting forest fires than 
the pick and shovel. 

Although no longer a forest state, 
Wisconsin still has considerable wood- 
ed areas, and fire is an ever present 
threat to the settler in northern Wis- 
consin. 

The Milwaukee Journal, in co-oper- 
ation with four nationally-known man- 
ufacturing concerns, undertook to 
stage several experiments of its own 
in the thickly wooded regions of the 
Connor Lumber Co., at Laona, Wis. 
The tests were directed by F. W. 
Luening, out-door editor of the Jour- 
nal. Assisting him were the Fire 
Prevention Bureau of the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce, the Izaak 
Walton League, conservation commis- 

_sioners, resort owners, lumbermen, 

county officials, and residents of the 
towns constantly threatened by the 
fire hazard. 

The fires were deliberately started 
in the areas around Laona. The tests 
included the use of water brought 
through more than a mile of hose by 
small pumps that can easily be car- 
ried on a man’s back; “fire foam,” a 
chemical that is supposed to drape 
a fire-proof blanket on the trees and 
prevent the further spread of the 
the flames; “liquid ice’’ spread over 
the afflicted areas to cool the flames; 
and specially designed motorcycles to 
transport the equipment from one 
scene of action to another. 

The experiments proved interesting 

and, incidentally, quite convincing. 
While fighting the “test” fires at 
Laona, the equipment was hurriedly 
called to Goodman, some 15 miles 
distant, where a real fire, covering 
two miles of cedars and hemlocks, 
had gained considerable headway. 
After several hours of stubborn fight- 
ing, the blaze was finally checked by 
the use of pumps and chemicals. 
« The experiments are said to have 
convinced those who witnessed them 
that the development and use of these 
and similar devices will aid material- 
ly in cutting the state’s annual fire 
loss and saving many acres of forested 
lands. 


Consolidated Publishers, Inc., is the 
Mame of a consolidation recently or- 
ganized with Paul Block as president. 
All stock in the corporation is held by 
Mr. Block and his associates. The 
hewspapers owned by the company are 
the Toledo Blade, Newark Star-Eagle, 
Duluth Herald and Lancaster (Pa.) 
New Era, besides the special repre- 
Sentative business of Paul Block, Ine. 


The Philadelphia Club of Advertis- 
ing Women is to give two scholarships 
of two years each for attendence at the 
Charles Morris Price School of Ad- 
vertising and Journalism. A contest 
is being held for the awarding of the 
scholarships to two girls or women 
employed in concerns represented in 

the Poor Richard Club. 


£ 


Editor’s Wife Dies 

Mrs. Minnie Cooper, wife of John L. 
Cooper, editor of the Wayne County- 
Record, at Fairfield, Illinois, died at 
the Mount Vernon hospital, August 14. 
She had been critically ill for three 
days of what was thought to be cer- 
ebral hemorrhage. She had suffered 
for several years past with a nasal 
trouble and had submitted to several 
minor operations. Death followed an 
attack of severe pains in the head 
while she was in Geff, where she had 
driven her car. She succeeded in driv- 
ing home but never recovered from the 
attack. She was removed to the Mt. 
Vernon (Illinois) hospital, where she 
died. Remains were taken to Fairfield 
for burial. She is survived by her 
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husband and by a daughter, Mrs. O. W. 
Burgess, of Chicago, who reached the 
hospital from Chicago before Mrs. 
Cooper died. 


Three Million-Dollar Ad Fund. 
Three million dollars is to be spent 
in educational advertising, chiefly in 
newspapers, backing the undertaking 
of a national demonstration model 
homes campaign undertaken by the 
Home Owners Service Institute, 441 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
More than 360 houses are to be built in 
28 cities in the United States. The 
campaign, which will last from Sep- 
tember to December, will be under the 
supervision of a leading newspaper in 
each of the 28 cities. 


A brandnew HOTEL SHERMAN 


Welcomes the Press of the United States 


WNL RY 
Py \\ 


CHICAGO’S MOST CENTRAL HOTEL 
The New HOTEL SHERMAN, in addition to its already famous 


features—the internationally known COLLEGE INN, 


the BAL 


TABARIN, and the CELTIC GRILL, offers a large number of 


innovations for the comfort and entertainment of its guests. 


The 


OLD TOWN COFFEE ROOM, a GRAND BALL ROOM seating 


2,000, a huge EXPOSITION HALL and scores of others. 


Seventeen 


high speed elevators, new entrances, a special floor for women, etc. 
1,700 ROOMS, EACH WITH BATH, 75% AT MOST MODERATE 


RATES. NO WAITING FOR ROOM ASSIGNMENTS 
Today the Largest Hotel in the World Outside New York 


New Hotel Sherman 


* JOSEPH BYFIHLD, President 
FRANK W. BERING, Vice-President and Managing Director 


Randolph —Clark —Lake—LaSalle Streets, Chicago 
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MAJESTY OF THE LAW 
AS SEEN BY AN EDITOR 


(Address by L. M. Wood, editor of 
the Journal-Record, Flora, Illinois, be- 
fore the Southern Illinois: Editorial 
Association. ) 


The oldest Book in all the world 
contains a majectic account of the 
creation. God’s fiat brought light, law, 
and order out of eternal night and 
chaos. Moses, the world’s first and 
greatest reporter and historian, also 
records the beginning of Law for the 
human race in the famous “Thou 
Shalt Not’? of the :Creator in the 
Edenic paradise. 

There are two immutable laws of 
the universe—compensation and re- 
tribution. No human power or author- 
ity can alter these eternal principles. 
We may succeed in postponing the 
reckoning, but pay day is sure and 
there is no escape. We are part and 
parcel of universal law. 

Webster’s dictionary uses almost a 
page defining the word “law.” Sub- 
divided there is eternal, fundamental, 
statutory, physical, moral, and spirit- 
ual law. Statutory and even fun- 
damental law may be violated and 
punishment escaped, but it is impos- 
sible to defy the other forms of law 
and not suffer therefor. The majesty 
of these laws is supreme. 

In this discussion we shall confine 
our remarks to fundamental and 
statutory law. Fundamental law is 
the basis of human government power 
and authority. Magna Chartas, Dec- 
larations of Independence and Con- 
stitutions contain the basic principles 
upon which the superstructions are 
builded. Unless there is obedience to 
law, chaos reigns and society has no 
protection. From the dawn of record- 
ed civilization to the present moment 
the greatest contributions to personal, 
political, civil and religious liberties 
of the human race have been the 
fundamental principles of the Magna 
Charta of England, and the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Grant- 
ing all the progress made in fun- 
damental principles, we must confess 
that statutory law has not perceptibly 
advanced from the moral code given 
to Moses at Sinai. 

The crowning achievements in fun- 
damental law of the present decade 
have been the 18th and 19th amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the U. S. 
The patriots who signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence vouchsafed equal 
rights to the white citizenship, but 
they held the black man in chattel 
slavery. The Lincoln proclamation 
gave freedom to all men in our coun- 
try. The 18th amendment opened the 
door of freedom to alcoholic slaves. 
The 19th amendment enfranchised 
womanhood. 

But liberty should not be interpret- 
ed to mean license, for without obe- 
dience to law there is no liberty or 
protection. Commerce and business of 
the United States produce about fif- 
teen billions annually. Half of this 
huge sum is spent for law enforce- 
ment. This is a burdensome tax on 
everyone, especially business men, but 
we have failed to grasp its full sig- 
nificance. 

Since the World War there has been 
a riot of loose talk. Although sustain- 


ed by the Supreme Court, the 18th 
amendment has been trampled in the 
dust by the metropolitan press and 
people. The utterances of the wet 
dailies have been almost, if not quite, 
treasonable. The 18th amendment is 
a vital part of our fundamental law, 
yet the metropolitan dailies who are 
the news scavengers of the Nation, 
have advocated defiance of the Con- 
stitution. Freedom of the press does 
not carry with it license to advocate 
constitutional disobedience. These 
newspaper publishers should have 
been arrested by the Federal govern- 
ment. 


The country newspapers are the 
hope of the nation and have saved the 
18th amendment. It will never be re- 
pealed. Future historians of this 
period will denominate it the beer 
and wine rebellion of the cities. There 
is a community conscience and news- 
papers are the greatest single power 
in molding that conscience. Thrice 
before has the Constitution been en- 
dangered during the time interval 
from Washington to Lincoln. 


It is related that when Gen. Andrew 
Jackson was on his death bed a clergy- 
man called. During the conversation 
the minister asked the old veteran if 
there was anything he regretted hav- 
ing left undone during his life-time. 
The General replied that he had one 
regret. The minister, anticipating 
General Jackson would say that he 
deeply regretted not having lived 
more religiously, pressed the General 
for a more definite answer. He was 
astonished when the Hero of New Or- 
leans raised his head from the pillow, 
his eyes flashing their old-time fire, 
and with set jaw and clenched fist, 
replied, “I regret that I did not hang 
John C. Calhoun.” 


President Coolidge, recently, spoke 
as follows with relation to the press, 
its freedom and its power and duty in 
law enforcement: “Members and 
Guests of the National Press Club: 


“Gathering here to lay the corner 
stone of a great edifice, which is to be 
the home of the National Press Club 
of Washington, naturally reminds us 
that the press is one of the corner 
stones of liberty. This principle is 
recognized in the fundamental law of 
our country, which guarantees a full 
and complete freedom in the publica- 
tion and distribution of the truth. 
The right to have a fair and complete 
discussion of all problems is a neces- 
sary attribute of a free people. With- 
out it the diffusion of such knowledge 
as is necessary to intelligent action 
in both private and public affairs 
would be impossible. Under Ameri- 
can institutions a corner stone is 
dedicated to the press is likewise 
dedicated to the Republic. 


“Under these circumstances’ the 
most desirable results have been se- 
cured. The public press of this coun- 
try is absolutely independent. It is 
doubtful if in any other country it has 
ever been so successful and so pros- 
perous. In general, it is remarkably 
clean and wholesome. Because of 
these conditions it has come to have 
a great influence. But it likewise is 
charged with great responsibilities. 


“Tt is my firm conviction that the 
press of this country is strong 
enough, independent enough, and in- 
fluential enough, so that it should seek 
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not to cater to a supposed low and 
degraded public opinion, but rather 
to create a noble and inspired public 
opinion. It ought to work in harmony 
with a great purpose, revealing to the 
people the progress of the develop- 
ment of a Divine power. It should 
be the record of those mighty events 
which mark contemporary history. 
While it is necessary at times to be 
critical, yet it is to be remembered ~ 
that criticism ‘pursued merely for the — 
sake of criticism is a barren opera- 
tion, leaving no lasting results. True 
journalism must go far beyond this 
into the field of constructive effort. 
Tt is only in that direction that there © 
will be found anything that is of last- 
ing public benefit. 


“Any student of human relations 
must come to the conclusion that — 
liberty is derived from law. The press 
of our country is free because the - 
Constitution guarantees its freedom. 
If that provision were struck out 
from our fundamental law, the press 
would not remain free for an hour. 
As an obligation, coupled with the 
very greatest self-interest, the press 
ought always to stand as a supporter 
of the Constitution and as the firmest 
advocate of a reign of law. On that 
principle there should be no weakness 
and no wavering. It should advocate 
resolutely, and at all times, the ob- 
servance and the enforcement of the 
law, especially where the law stands 
for uplift.” 


Sometimes freak laws are enacted 
by state legislatures, but the Courts 
soon declare them unconstitutional. 
The latest instance is the Illinois law 
increasing salaries of county judges. 
This law is plainly unconstitutional, 
for the Constitution explicitly says 
the county boards of supervisors shall — 
fix the salaries of the county judges, 
and specifically declares the maximum 
that can be paid according to the 
county’s population. 


Practically all country newspapers 
have kept within the law in publica- 
tion matters, but some have been 
warned by the Federal government 
against publishing anything concern- 
ing lucky number drawings conducted 
by business men’s or other organiza-— 
tions. These publications are unmail- 
able and the publisher is subject to 
a heavy penalty. In fact, not long 
since, the Federal authorities began 
an investigation of these illegal pub- 
lications that had been made by some 
Southern Illinois publishers, wherein 
business men’s organizations had con- | 
ducted lotteries. We have not so far 
learned if they contemplate prosecu- 
tions. 


The primary election laws and the 
Australian ballot systems have made 
the American citizen a voting king, 
but too many are prone to shirk duty 
and personal responsibility in the con- 
duct of our government, for statistics — 
show that only 50 per cent of our 
adult population exercise their suf- 
frage rights and opportunities. We 
seem to have a vague idea that, re 
gardless of our own sins of omission 
or commission, the future of our Re- 
public will be cared for. But by 
whom, if not by the people them-— 
selves? And who are “the people” — 
but a sum of units like ourselves? If 
all who have at heart the welfare of © 
the Nation do no more than some of 
us are doing to shape its future, wher 
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_ is the mysterious force that will pre- 
_ serve the American heritage of liberty 
~ and security? 


Listen to Senator Goff, of West Vir- 
ginia; 


“We are guided and governed by the 


eternal laws of justice to which we are 


subject. We may bite our chains as 
we will, but we shall be made to know 
that man is born to be governed by 
law, and that he who will substitute 
self in its place is an enemy of God. 
No man in this country is so high that 
he is above the law, even though he 
may regard the rule or regulation as 
a personal affront. No officer of the 
law may set any law at defiance. All 
the officers of this government, from 
the highest to the lowest, are but the 
creatures of the law and are bound to 
obey it. Government is a trust, and 
the officers of the government are 
trustees; and both the trust and the 
trustees are created by the people for 
the benefit of all the people. There is 
no greater evil today than the non- 
enforcement by public officials of 
laws which they have sworn to up- 
hold. It is not for an executive, state 
or federal, to ask whether a law is 
good or bad. He should enforce it, 
or confess failure and resign. There- 


- fore, behind every public office stands 


a power which creates it, and to which 
it is responsible. That power under 
our form of government is the sov- 
ereign will of the people. 


“No government can be maintained 


. without a principle of fear as well as 


mer. 


of duty. Good men will obey the lat- 
ter; bad men will obey only the for- 
The underlying evil in the ad- 


ministration of our public affairs is 


simple dishonesty. Our public officers 


‘are too often held by dishonest men— 


and too often used for dishonest ends. 
The error is rooted in a mistaken and 
immoral theory as to the nature of the 
position they hold. In law and 
morals, a public office is but an agency 
of the people. They fix its duties and 
supply its salary. Few deny this 
truth, but practically it is contradict- 
ed every day in all parts of the Union. 


To have good government, we must 
have good citizens—and always, con- 


mlaw. 


tinuously, a warfare without truce or 
quarter against those who violate the 
It is strange but true—that bad 
men are combined—and good citizens 


are divided—and that therein lies the 


cause of lawbreaking. 


If the good 
would join hands, the lawless could 
do nothing—because they constitute 


but a small proportion of the entire 


ernment of a virtuous people.‘ 


population. Burke’s well-known 
words cannot be too often quoted: 
‘There never was long a corrupt gov- 
When 
we find any self-governing people 
afflicted with misgovernment, we can 
safely believe that they do not deserve 


a better fate. 


ee 


“We must inculcate into our people 
the homely virtues on which civiliza- 
tion rests. We must teach and learn 


_ that a virtuous people possessed of ag- 
_ gressive honesty and patient endeavor 
need few laws—and that law forced 


character. 
it, it is not strong enough to last un- 


without can never take the place of 
Strong as this government 


less the American citizen is taught— 
if needs be, made—to respect author- 
ity and revere the law.” 


AS 
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The Constitution is the bulwark of 


liberty, justice, peace, and prosperity 
_ for the citizenship of the United 


States. Daniel Webster, who saved 
this immortal document in his master- 
ful reply to Haynes, pays the follow- 
ing tribute to the Constitution: 


“T mean to stand upon the Constitu- 
tion. I need no other platform. I 
shall know but one country. The ends 
I aim at shall be my country’s, my 
God’s and truth’s. I was born an 
American; I live an American; I 
shall die an American; and I intend 
to perform the duties incumbent upon 
me in that character to the end of 
my career. I mean to do this with 
absolute disregard of personal con- 
sequences. What are personal con- 
sequences? What is the individual 
man, with all the good or evil that 
may betide him, in comparison with 
the good or evil that may befall a 
great country in a crisis like this, 
and in the midst of great transactions 
which concern that country’s fate? 
Let the consequences be what: they 
will, I am careless. No man can suffer 
too much, and no man can fall too 
soon, if he suffer or if he fall in the 
defense of the liberties and Constitu- 
tion of his country.” 


Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress has become immortalized, but 
his clear-cut, ringing declaration on 
‘“Reverence for the law” is a fit com- 
panion for his famous utterance on 
the battlefield. Lincoln said: 


“Let every American, every lover of 
liberty, every well-wisher to his pos- 
terity, swear by the blood of the 
Revolution never to violate in the 
least particular the laws of the-coun- 
try and never to tolerate their viola- 
tion. Let every man remember that 
to violate the law is to trample on 
the blood of his father, and to tear the 
charter of his own and his children’s 
liberty. Let reverence for the law be 
breathed by every American mother 
to the lisping babe that prattles on 
her lap; let it be taught in schools, in 
seminaries, and in colleges; let it be 
written in primers, spelling books, 
and in almanacs; let it be preached 
from the pulpit, proclaimed from leg- 
islative halls, and enforced in courts 
of justice. And, in short, let it become 
the political religion of the nation, 
and Jet the old and young, the rich 
and the poor, the grave and the gay 
of all sexes and tongues and colors 
and conditions sacrifice unceasingly 
upon its altars.” 

Illinoisans glow with 
they sing our state song, 


pride when 
“Tllinois,” 


and this excerpt stirs our patriotic 
blood: 
“When you heard your country 
calling, 


Illinois, Illinois, 
When the shot and shell 
falling 
Illinois, Illinois; 
When the Southern host withdrew 
Pitting Gray against the Blue, 
There were none more brave than 


were 


you, 
Illinois, Illinois, 
There were none more brave than 
you, 
Tllinois.”’ 

Illinois sent to the Civil war more 
men than any other State and Illi- 
noisans, aS a people, are always loyal 
in a great crisis. Nevertheless, in 
times of peace, we fail to point with 
pride, but droop our heads in shame 
when Chicago—the Nation’s “crime 
capital,’ or Herrin—the dark and 
bloody ground, so often monopolize 
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the scare heads of the front pages of 
the dailies with their harrowing 


stories of almost unbelievable crimes. 

During the past few years we have 
heard much talk of 100 per cent 
Americans. There is only one way to 
become 100 per cent Americans, name- 
ly: Obedience to the laws of God and 
country. There should be formed a 
patriotic organization, with its charter 
embodying the principles of Lincoln’s 
‘“Reverence for the Law.” Obedience 
is “better than sacrifice,” and for it 
there is no substitute in any commun- 
ity or commonwealth. 

Theodore Roosevelt’ was a_ great 
American because he had _. nerve 
enough to fight for what he believed 
to be right. No mollycoddle with 
vessel words in times of stress had 
any standing in the Roosevelt vocab- 
ulary. His battle cry of ‘“American- 
ism” was cut short by his death, yet 
his denunciation of hyphenated Amer- 
icans has borne good fruitage. 

The Great Master—the Son of God 
and Son of Man, taught obedience to 
God’s and country’s laws as the su- 
preme duty of mankind. He also ex- 
emplified obedience to His Father's 
will when He went to the cross of 
Calvary. The Creator pronounced the 
earth and all the multitudinous crea- 
tion as near perfection as he could 
make. The great tragedy is that man 
—the crowning glory in the diadem of 
creation—made in the image and like- 
ness of God, transgressed. the AIl- 
mighty’s law and posterity is paying 
the awful price in sin, violence, sor- 
row, and death. 

Let us fondly hope that out of the 
maelstrom of conflicting interests and 
hatreds, there will arise an American 
big, brave, and strong enough to lift 
the curtain of disobedience to our 
State and National laws, open the 
door of hope to obedience, love, truth 
and peace—the gateway to the brother- 
hood of man, so that violence will no 
more run rampant in the greatest 
nation on the earth—the good old 
Wes we 


Seek New Field for Pulp 


Study of the coast region of South- 
eastern and Southwestern Alaska as a 
probable field for the establishment of 
the pulp and paper industry will be 
made by a party of paper manufac- 
turers and industrial engineers, headed 
by B. L. Thane of San Francisco. 

A majority of the party are repre- 
sentatives of Hastern paper manufac- 
turers who are seeking new fields be- 
cause of the growing scarcity of wood 
pulp in that territory. 

Mr. Thane is well known in Alaska 
where he spent a number of years in 
the promotion of mining enterprises. 
The development. of one of the largest 
gold mines in Alaska, near Juneau, 
was one of his accomplishments. 

The survey to be made by the Thane 
party is a direct result of the cam- 
paign inaugurated by the United 
States Forestry Service a few months 
ago to encourage the investment of 
capital in the development of large 
pulpwood resources of Alaska. 

Extensive sections of spruce timber 
easily accessible and close to undevel- 
oped hydroelectric power are to be 
found in Alaska forest reserves, and 
the forest service recently announced 
radical modification of the timber re- 
serve laws to make this timber more 
readily marketable. 
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Manger Hotels 


NEW YORK CITY 
“Two of the Twelve Links in the Chain” 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
118 West 57th Street 
Ideally situated between Fifth Avenue 
and Broadway. Offers delightfully fur- 
nished rooms and apartments at these 
very minimum rates: 


$6.00 


n Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
$8.00 $9.00 $10.00 


WOLCOTT HOTEL 
4 West 31st Street 


Just Off Fifth Avenue One of the Cuts in the Shoe Serles 
An hotel in which metropolitan smart- 
ness and home comfort are so blended as 
to charm the most exacting hotel patron. 


Here, too, one may enjoy the advan- NEW BUSINESS 


tages of exceptionally low rates: 


Room with Bath for One EVERY MONTH FOR THE 


3.00 $3.50 $4.00 


STP i ENTERPRISING PRINTER 


Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
$7.00 $8.00 
Entire Range of Rates Quoted _ 
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E have prepared live illustrations : 
\ \) and forceful selling copy for nine A 
sisting of 12 blotters each. Here, then, is 


an opportunity for you to get new business 3 
every month from nine different lines of 
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Bradner Smith & Company 
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iH iz : 
bs Bs trade. ; 
Re bs To pave the way to fast and easy sales, : 
ie] = A . 
be | | we will furnish—free of charge—large , 
a O e a Son ey folders showing the cuts and copy con- . 
x fe tained in each set. Y 
a A) acksonville, Florida sy With each folder we will also send three 
Pa i actual blotters, printed and ready for your : 
Be) et customer’s name. An instruction pam- : 
e a phlet tells how other printers have in- Y 
Ef | creased the volume of their business with : 
ps4 xt . . e 
fa this blotter service. : 
= ay ‘cs ee Each series of 12 electrotypes and the copy 
[x] Fy that goes with them can be had for $10 a set. . 
i x There is only one proviso and that is that you : 
rs is order one ream or more of blotting paper with 
ir ix each set of electrotypes. “7 
Ba Be Just tear out this advertisement—check the y 
4 Official Florida Headquarters be lines in which you are interested—write your ie 
# es name on the margin—and mail the slip to us. * 
by) 4) The folders will go forward to you immedi- 2 
Ss INTERNATIONAL PRESS FOUNDA- 5a ately. You needn’t order the cuts till you’ve x | 
) TION [2] sold the job. rs | 
3¢ Ra It’s a great opportunity! Take advantage | 
ie) i) of it—now. . 
(es) is] ° 
eB and a The Complete Series : 
Fe eS Insurance Furniture Haberdashery 2 
og) Hardware Coal and Ice Tailoring . 
: UNITED STATES PUBLISHERS’ : Drug Store Jewelry Shoes oF 
% ASSOCIATION OF PRESIDENTS AND pg 7 
SECRETARIES 333 S. Desplaines St. 

Chicago 
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‘series of blotters, each series con- - 
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PAPER MUST COVER NEWS 
_ FIELD TO BE COMMUNITY 
BUILDER; ROE ADVISES 


(Address .delivered by Herman Roe, 
publisher Northfield (Minn.) News, 
President National Editorial Associa- 
tion, at the summer meeting, South 
Dakota Press Association, Brookings, 
August 13.) 

Keen observers of the trend in jour- 
nalism agree that the American news- 
paper is entering upon a new phase. 
A century ago we had the pioneering 
period in journalism; a generation ago 
the period when “personal journal- 
jsm’”’ gave an opportunity for several 
of the most brilliant and interesting 
personalities in America’s newspaper 
history to scintillate at a time when 
the personality of the editor came first 
and his paper afterward. The third 
period witnessed a rapid expansion 
due to the marvelous mechanical prog- 
ress brought about by the invention 
and development of the typesetting 
machine, giant presses, the telephone, 
telegraph, wireless, cable, etc., and we 
are now living in a period when public 
‘service is the dominant note in Amer- 
ican journalism. 

In the preface to his book ‘“News- 
papers in Community Service,’ just 
recently issued, Norman J. Radder, 
Associate Professor of Journalism, In- 
diana University, says: ‘The increas- 
ing interest of the editor in the pos- 
sibility of making his newspaper a 
decisive factor in community improve- 
ment is easily one of the most sig- 
nificant developments in journalism 
within the last ten years.” He quotes 
‘the late William Rockhill Nelson who 
told his associates: “The Kansas City 
Star has a greater purpose in life than 
merely printing news. It believes in 
doing things.” 

Mr. Radder’s book tells the story of 

American newspapers that are “doing 
things.” Its pages are filled with a 
record of community service on the 
part of the press—in large cities and 
country towns—that will make every 
editor proud of his profession and 
should stir in him an ambition to ren- 
der a better and broader service to 
his own community. 

Achievements in stimulating civic 
pride, in developing parks and play- 
grounds, in pointing the way in agri- 
culture, in fostering education and en- 
tertainment, in fighting municipal 
graft, in promoting better housing, 
public health, constructive charity and 
other worthy community enterprises, 
as recorded in this book, provide con- 
vincing evidence of the fact that the 
“power of the press” is not an empty 
phrase but a vital factor in American 
life. It reveals the fact that in the 
army of editors who direct the des- 
tinies of this country’s 14,000 daily 
and weekly newspapers there are 
Many men and women who have 
caught the vision of Edward Bok who 
defined editorship as “a stewardship to 
be discharged highmindedly—and that 
Means service to the public.” It vis- 
ualizes the function of a newspaper to 
be not only to report the day’s news 
but “to generate, discover, stimulate, 
correlate and guide public sentiment 
toward community progress.” 

Do we as editors fully appreciate the 
full import of the responsibility to our 
‘community that we carry? Are we 


not prone to become so pre-occupied 
with the mechanics of this thing we 
often refer to as the “newspaper game” 
that we lose sight of the significance 
and far-reaching effects of the printed 
word? 


We would do well to ponder at times 
that tribute to the power of the editor 
uttered by Abraham Lincoln when he 
said: “In this and like communities, 
public sentiment is everything. With 
public sentiment nothing can fail; 
without it nothing can succeed. Con- 
sequently, he who molds public sen- 
timent goes deeper than he who enacts 
statutes or pronounces decisions.” 


Recognizing that every individual 
owes service to the community in 
which he lives, that the editor is under 
special obligation to do more than any- 
one else because the newspaper offers 
a wonderful opportunity to translate 
ideals into practice, that in a sense 
the newspaper is not the editor’s but 
the property of the community, that 
comunity service pays because it gives 
character and distinction to a news- 
paper, the National Editorial Associa- 
tion includes in the annual silver cup 
contests which it sponsors a “greatest 
community service” contest. 


In this particular contest there 


. should be a larger number of entries. 


In the 1926 contest only eight news- 
papers were nominated for the silver 
trophy which every editor should 
covet. In awarding first place in this 
contest to the Geneva (Nebraska) Sig- 
nal, the judge, H. H. Herbert, director 
of the School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, outlined the prin- 
ciples of comunity service so effective- 
ly that his statement deserves con- 
sideration in this discussion. In 
announcing the winners Mr. Herbert 
said: 

“Although the principles of commu- 
nity service are fortunately the same, 
there are wide variations in the way 
such principles may find expression. 
In a broad way, however, there are 
two forms of community service—first, 
the regularly sustained: news coverage 
and editorial interpretation of the 
paper, maintained from week to week 
as its minimum obligation to sub- 
scribers; and second, the specifically 
undertaken projects and campaigns of 
the paper, particularly of the unselfish 
and altruistic type. 

“Both kinds of service are essential, 
the first because no paper can pretend 
to be truly serviceable unless it sup- 
plies the news, the second because in 
every community there arises from 
time to time special needs and emer- 
gencies which cannot be properly met 
without the aid of the local newspaper. 
To gauge the community service of a 
newspaper it is necessary, therefore, 
to inquire to what extent and how suc- 
cessfully it satisfies these two require- 
ments. 

“Four main elements, it may be 
said, constitute the standards by which 
newspaper community service may be 
judged. These points, which are listed 
below, apply with particular force to 
special undertakings, although they 
refer as well to the established func- 
tions and obligations of a newspaper: 

“1. Plan and significance of service 
—the editor’s grasp of his duty and 
opportunity, the unselfishness of his 
attitude, the intelligence with which 
he attacks the problems, and the actual 
extent and value of the projects he 
undertakes. : 
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“2. Execution and technique of pro- 
cedure—the reasoned, orderly manner 
in which the editor carries out his 
plans, foreseeing obstacles, compre- 
hending the nature of the opposition, 
developing the strategy of attack, con- 
solidating the gains he makes, and 
conserving the results of his efforts. 


“3. Difficulty and cost of the effort 
—the seriousness of the problems at- 
tacked, their resistance to solution, the 
odds to be met, the sacrifice involved, 
and the extent and nature of assist- 
ance received from other agencies. 


“4. Results and benefits to the com- 
munity—the real value of the editor’s 
work in terms of comunity progress, 
the actual good accomplished, and the 
permanency of the gains achieved. 

“Stated in another way, the stand- 
ards are these: (1) What service was 
undertaken? (2) How was it carried 
out? (3) How hard was it to carry 
out? (4) What good was done?” 

In searching for a reason for the 
small number of entries in the N.E.A. 
“Greatest Community Service” contest 
are we as editors willing to admit the 
charge made by Mr. Radder in his 
book, “Newspapers in Community 
Service’, that “the average editor 
makes rather small use of his oppor- 
tunities’? 

To substantiate his indictment of 
the average editor, Mr. Radder quotes 
a former president of the National 
Editorial Association, J. C. Brimble- 
com, who in his president’s address 
frankly said: 

“While many orators and even ed- 
itors have dilated at great length on 
the mighty power and influence of the 
press, the truth of the matter is that 
few of the thousands of newspaper 
‘ditors in this country exert any in- 
fluence whatever on the everyday af- 
fairs of life.” 

Mr. Radder agrees that “Mr. Brimble- 
com is not overstating the case. The 
chief, if not sole, contribution to com- 
munity welfare made by most editors 
is that of printing the news of the 
community along with booster notices 
of churches, lodges, and commercial 
clubs—a service which is important 
enough in a way but falls far short of 
what might be accomplished. * * * 


The press is still powerful, but its 
power depends entirely on the indi- 
vidual entrusted with its manage- 
ment.” 


“Lafayette Young, editor of the Des 
Moines Capital, recently told a group 
of editors that a thousand newspapers 
in the Mississippi Valley might be in 
better hands; that their present own- 
ers and editors were so preocuppied 
with the problems of the back office 
that they had no time for constructive 
community building. Hardly a week 
goes by but what an opportunity: for 
community building offers itself to 
every editor. The only limitations 
upon what he can accomplish are his 
own energy and ability. Many editors 
are convinced that the town does 
nothing for them. It behooves them 
to look around and see if they are 
doing anything for the town.” 

“A town should not be allowed to 
become stagnant. To go forward it 
must have leadership. That leader- 
ship should be supplied by the news- 
paper. A newspaper and nothing but ’ 
a newspaper can awaken a community 
to quick action. A newspaper and 
nothing but a newspaper can effective- 
ly educate public opinion over a long 
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period of years. The editor must sug- 
gest and fight for those things which 
mean town betterment. He will find 
opposition, to be sure. Selfish people 
will object to needed improvements be- 
cause of the cost. But the newspaper 
that is to live and serve must go for- 
ward in spite of such people.” 


(Note: Specific instances of out- 
standing community service rendered 
by country weeklies were cited.) 


Three years ago the Minnesota State 
Fair offered a cash prize for the best 
statement by a country editor of the 
editorial policy that should be followed 
by a country weekly. The contest was 
held in connection with the annual 
Editors’ Short Course held at Univer- 
sity Farm, St. Paul, where the College 
of Agriculture of the University of 
Minnesota is located. While the state- 
ment I submitted in that contest did 
not qualify for a prize it embodies so 
many of the ideas that I wish to bring 
to your attention in discussing the 
subject assigned to me, “The News- 
paper as a Comunity Builder,” that I 
propose to submit it to this group 
sitting as the judge and jury and will 
hope for a more favorable verdict. 

I made as my thesis for that state- 
ment the assertion that Community 
Service is the Soundest Editorial Pol- 
icy for the Country Weekly, and intro- 
duced it by quoting this significant 
utterance made by Walter Williams, 
the beloved Dean of the oldest School 
of Journalism in America: 

“The newspaper is the greatest pub- 
lic utility institution. He serves his 
paper best who serves his comunity 
best. The chief end of all good jour- 
nalism is helpful public service. Every 
good journalist seeks first the favor of 
the right-thinking public through pub- 
lic service and then justly expects that 
all other needful things will be added 
unto him.” 

Service is the touchstone that spells 
success in every line of human endeay- 
or and in the country newspaper field, 
where the opportunities for service 
are unlimited, the outstanding week- 
lies in every state are those papers 
whose publishers are putting into prac- 
tice the policy of community service 
voiced by Dean Williams. 

Now a “policy” implies that a settled 
or definite course or practice is being 
followed. In that sense very few of 
the more than 12,000 publishers of 
country weeklies in the United States 
have a “policy” that serves as a guide 
or standard to which they aim to make 
their newspaper conform. If confront- 
ed with the specific task of stating 
briefly the editorial policy which he 
pursues, the average editor would 
hedge on such an assignment by an- 
swering: “I attempt each week to get 
out the best paper I know how to 
produce, using the materials that come 
to hand,’—and coupled with this state- 
ment would be the confession that he 
1S never quite satisfied with the result 
and is always striving to improve his 
paper. To that class of average editor 
I belong. Therefore in place of pro- 
ceeding -to outline the editorial policy 
for the country weekly which, accord- 
ing to my view, if put into practice, 
would assure success in every field I 
propose to describe the methods that 
are followed and the rules that govern 
in the production of a weekly news- 
paper which has often been referred to 
by generous reviewers as a model 
country weekly. 


First, we aim to get all the news 
that is fit to print in every field of 
activity in the community, placing 
special emphasis on constructive agri- 
cultural or farm news and school ac- 
“tivities. As far as the overworked 
editor’s time will permit every possible 
source of news is cultivated in the 
effort to produce a paper teeming with 
news stories that are prepared with 
care and packed with human interest. 


In securing the facts for news sto- 
ries and personal items, in the spelling 
of all proper names, in editing copy 
and in proof-reading, accuracy is in- 
sisted upon first, last and all the time. 
Slip-shod work is not tolerated. ‘Get 
it right and be sure its right, and if 
you’re not sure that its right kil! it 
altogether” is the admonition frequent- 
ly given. 

On the “news” side other points kept 
in mind in order to make our paper so 
interesting that it will be considered 
a household necessity in every home 
in our community are: 

Always be on the alert for spe- 
cial feature and human interest 
stories. 

Fill the editorial page with short 
paragraphic comment rather than 
lengthy, ponderous efforts and con- 
fine editorials as much as possible 
to local subjects. Add interest 
and a subscriber-partnership feel- 
ing in the editorial page by quot- 
ing at least six persons each week 
under a “Views and Interviews” 
heading and by obtaining commu- 
nications on timely topics for the 
“What Do You Think?” column. 

Edit country correspondence 
with care and keep an eye open 
for items that deserve fuller 
treatment. 

In everything be fair, tolerant, 
impartial; be careful not to per- 
mit your “personal judgment” to 
become superior to your ‘news- 
paper judgment.” The handling of 
all news matter must be from the 
standpoint of the public. 

In the two business departments— 
advertising and circulation—a regret- 
tably large percentage of publishers of 
country weeklies have no fixed policy. 
A remarkable improvement has been 
witnessed during the past decade but 
the field is still white unto the harvest 
and there remains plenty of oppor- 
tunity for missionary effort. 

The only policy that any publisher 
should consider in dealing with sub- 
scriptions is the “pay-in-advance” plan, 
strictly enforced and lived up to— 
which is the policy that has been in 
effect in our office for eight years. 
This solves the biggest circulation 
problem—assuming that the publisher 
is discharging his obligations on the 
editorial side and is producing a paper 
that the people of his community want 
and for which they are willing to part 
with good coin of the realm to insure 
its weekly visits. The “pay-in-advance” 
subscription policy also removes all 
worries about delinquent accounts and 
the expense of collecting them. 

Coupled with the “pay-in-advance’”’ 
subscription policy there must be a 
system, religiously carried out, of no- 
tifying subscribers that the time to 
remit is again at hand. In our office 
a statement is enclosed with the paper 
four weeks before the expiration date, 
and a rubber stamp reminder im- 
printed near the name label. If a 
remittance is not forthcoming prompt- 
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ly the next two issues also carry re 
minders—via the rubber stamp method 
—on the front page in a conspicuous 
place. The last issue before the sub- 
scription expires carries a final rub- 
ber stamp appeal and also an insert 
with subscription check in blank at- 
tached. If this persistent system fails 
to get results the subscriber receives 
on the day the paper should arrive, a 
post card with a clever reminder of 
the reason why it has not put in an 
appearance. If he still fails to sue- 
cumb to our circulation policy he re- 
ceives the following week a sample 
copy with an insert carrying an effec- 
tive appeal that invariably gets results, 


Our subscription policy also includes 
an ever-present dissatisfaction with 
the size of our subscription list and an 
insatiable desire to see it grow. To 
accomplish this we persistently invite, 
through sample copies and circular 
letters, new families who have moved 
into the community and the sinners 
who are outside the fold to join the 
elect and become members of our sat- 
isfied family of subscribers. 


It is a foregone conclusion that our 
subscription policy includes the price 
of “Two Dollars a Year—and Worth 
More.”” No weekly should charge less 
than the two dollar accepted rate. 

The advertising policy of the coun- 
try weekly must first be based on a 
profit-producing schedule of rates, de- 
termined on a basis of costs in your 
own shop—(we have such a record of 
the cost of producing every issue of 
our weekly for the past fifteen years) 
—and second, a real service to adver- 
tisers both local and national. 

From the sale of advertising space 
must come at least 75% of the revenue 
of the country weekly. The publisher 
who does not realize that his office 
must be equipped to serve as advertis- 
ing counsel for a large majority of the 
merchants in his community will not 
be deriving the revenue he should 
from this source, nor will he be effec- 
tively serving his community by keep- 
ing it on the map as a good trading 
center, whose retail establishments are 
managed by enterprising merchants 
and not mere shopkeepers. 

In order that his paper may properly 
serve the merchants of his community 
aS a medium for conveying to his sub- 
scribers—who are their customers— 
store news with a buying appeal and 
attractive set-up the publisher should 
subscribe for an illustrated advertis- 
ing mat or cut service, install a cast- 
ing box and carry on a regular and 
consistent campaign of advertising 
solicitation. If the field warrants it, 
an advertising solicitor should be 
added to the staff. With the equipment 
above mentioned any solicitor who is 
tactful, industrious and possesses 
some initiative will bring good returns 
om the amount invested in his salary. 
The average retail merchant in a small 
town admits that writing advertising 
copy is the hardest task that he can 
tackle. He welcomes the service 
rendered by a paper whose advertising 
representative shows him an ad lay- 
out with copy about his goods that 
tells the story he wants to convey to 
the buying public. To keep step with 
the advances made in advertising 
science and to attend properly to the! 
numerous details involved in handli 
both local and national advertising, 
the publisher of the progressive week- 
ly cannot stay in the one-man-sh 
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lass. An advertising solicitor is a 
mecessity in every country weekly 
office. Given an advertising load of 
at least fifty per cent—and preferably 
sixty to keep each issue of the paper 
out of the red ink column—the policy 
to be followed in making up his paper 
mext confronts the publisher. Excel- 
lent editorial and business ability may 
be discounted by a careless, planless 
“make-up” and typographical work. 
Hspecial attention should be paid to 
the front page which should never 
earry ads. 

In our office the advertising solicitor 
indicates in a miniature dummy of the 
paper the location of every advertise- 
ment, showing the page and the space 
it is to occupy, using the pyramid 
style of make-up throughout. Then the 
editor, with his galley of proofs before 
him, completes the process of building 
the paper by designating where the 
various news features—country cor- 
respondence, news of neighboring 
cities, Twenty-five Years Ago, Farmers’ 
Forum, Personals, Home Happenings, 
Weddings, Obituaries, Legion Post- 
Mortems, School Notes, Editorial, Tales 
of the Town (a feature column), 
Church Notices, etc.—are to be located. 
The completed dummy gives the ‘“make- 
up” man as definite instructions as an 
architect’s specifications provide the 
‘areful builder. When he has com- 
pleted his job, a pressman, who takes 
pride in his work, completes the proc- 
ess and adds his contribution to the 
production of a country weekly that 
imspired one envious. publisher to 
write—“yours is the classiest paper, 
from a typographical standpoint, that 
comes to our exchange table. It is a 
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credit to its community and an or- 
nament to the country journalism of 
the state.” 


Of the many messages of encourage- 
ment and words of praise accorded our 
weekly paper none brings greater satis- 
faction to those who derive pleasure 
each week in its preparation than the® 
tribute paid by a subscriber who 
wrote: “As a genuine expression of 
community life and spirit your paper 
comes pretty near to being just what 
a paper ought to be.” 


Yes, that exponent of high ideals 
in journalism, Dean Williams, is em- 
inently right. “He serves his paper 
best who serves his community -best.” 
No sounder editorial policy could be 
prescribed than this. * * * 


Adds New Paper to Properties 


Levi A. Cass, of Warsaw, N. Y., has 
just added another to his family of 
Wyoming County newspapers. He 
bought the entire capital stock in the 
Wyoming County Times corporation, 
the second largest newspaper in the 
county. He now owns both the Demo- 
cratic papers and three of the Repub- 
lican newspapers in Wyoming County. 
His other papers are the Western New- 
Yorker, the oldest and largest paper 
in the county, the Wyoming Reporter, 
the Sheldon Democrat and the Silver 
Springs Signal. All five papers will 
be printed at the Western New-Yorker 
plant, which is equipped to turn out 
five different newspapers, with dif- 
ferent make-ups, with 7,000 subscrib- 
ers, in three days. 
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Newspapermen in Wisconsin may re- 
member Mr. Cass when he published 
the Kenosha Courier in Kenosha. He 
consolidated the Telegraph and the 
Courier into the Telegraph-Courier. 
Then he went to Bloomington, Illinois, 
where he published the Bloomington 
Leader, an afternoon paper with a Sun- 
day morning edition, for five years. 
His next exploit resulted disastrously 
for he bought the Toledo Commercial, 
the only morning paper in Toledo. He 
stuggled with it for three years but it 
floored him, physically and financially, 
he says. After a couple of years on a 
farm to regain his vitality he went to 
Warsaw, N. Y., took the Western New- 
Yorker on a lease, and bought it one 
year later. 

“IT sold the Bloomington Leader to 
Scott & DeMotte in 1896,” Mr. Levi 
told a representative of The United 
States Publisher. ‘Scott was Congress- 
man for a while and Dr. DeMotte was 
president of the Illinois State Normal, 
at Normal, Illinois: Archie Bowen, 
now editorial writer for the Illinois 
State Journal at Springfield, used to 
be my city editor, and Federal Judge 
FitzHenry was advertising manager 
for me. Jake Hasbrook, of the Chicago 
Tribune, got part of his early training 
on the Leader and, altogether, I am 
rather chesty about the kind of ‘boys 
I had with me out there. If I had 
had sense enough to stick to the after- 
noon newspaper game I would have 
been farther along than I am now. 
When I came to Warsaw I was as 
busted as any tramp that ever bummed 
his way into town—I have had three 
meals most every day since I landed 
here.” 
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Railway Taxes Mounting 


The railroads are constantly seeking 
economies that will improve their service, 
reduce their rates or strengthen their earning 
power. That they are successful in such ef- 
forts is indicated by the fact that not merely 
one but all three of these important and 
worthwhile benefits have resulted from the 
notable railway economies effected in the 
last few years. 

One item of railway expense has been 
going up, however, while most other items 
have been coming down. The taxes levied 
upon and collected from the railroads con- 
stitute one expense over which the railroads 
exercise no control, and railway taxes are 
increasing steadily in the face of reductions 
in nearly every other item of railway expense. 

Going back ten years, railway taxes for 
1916 amounted to approximately $430,000 
a day. Every year since then they have 
increased over the preceding year, and for 
1926 they will exceed $1,000,000 a day. 
In the last five years, a period of great econ- 
omy in railway management and operation, 
the daily bill of the railroads has increased 
on the average more than $47,000 from 
year to year. 

Not only are railway taxes constantly in- 
creasing in the aggregate, but it takes a 
greater portion of total railway revenues to 
pay them. In 1920 it took 4.4 cents out of 
each dollar the railroads received to pay 


In 1925 it took 5.9 cents. This 


year, present indications are, it will take be- 


their taxes. 


tween 6 and 7 cents. 

Part of the increase in railway taxes is 
due, of course, to somewhat increased rail- 
way earnings and to improvements which 
have added to the taxable value of railway 
property, but the greater part of the increase 


is the result of new taxes and of increases in 
state and local tax rates. More than three- 
fourths of all railway taxes are levied by 
state and local governments, and the neces- 
sity for additional money to meet principal 
and interest payments on indebtedness con- 
tracted by these governments has been a 
considerable factor in making for greatly 
In the six years 
1920 to 1925, inclusive, state and local gov- 
ernments increased their debts approximately 
Prin- 


cipal and interest payments on outstanding 


increased railway taxes. 


six and three-quarter billion dollars. 


bonds now consume about 10 per cent of 
state and about 20 per cent of local govern- 
ment expenditures. 

The railroads ask neither favored treat- 
ment in tax rates nor exemption from any 
They are willing 

But, since they 
practice economy themselves with such good 


part of general taxation. 
to pay their share of taxes. 


results, they feel it is proper to urge econ- 
omy in government, which benefits every- 
body. 


railway property are also levied on farm 


Most of the taxes that are levied on 


lands and buildings, stores, manufacturing 
plants and other forms of private enterprise. 
Taxes must come out of the productive ac- 
tivities of the country, and they are shared, 
indirectly if not directly, by everyone. The 
public, which pays all taxes in one form or 
another, is the ultimate beneficiary of all 
movements for tax reduction. 

Constructive criticism and suggestions 
are invited. 


Cc. H. MARKHAM, 


President, Illinois Central System. 


CHICAGO, September 1, 1926. 
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LIMITATIONS OF TRADE 


NAMES ARE EXPLAINED 


(Statement of Gilbert H. Montague 
of the New York Bar and author of 
“Business Competition and the Law.’’) 


Lumber manufacturers, furniture in- 
terests, trade papers and association 
executives, who are professing great 
alarm over the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s recent ruling in the so-called 
“Philippine mahogany cases,” are giv- 
ing themselves a great deal of unnec- 
essary concern. 


Nothing in the Commission’s ruling 
in any way requires that “Philippine 
mahogany,” or any other wood, shall 
hereafter be described in the trade by 
its botanical or scientific name. 

Nothing in the Commission’s ruling 
in any way threatens the continued 
use of such well-established and non- 
deceptive names as ‘Douglas Fir,” 
“Red Cedar,” “Poplar’’ and the like. 

All that the Commission has re- 
quired is, that in place of the deceptive 
name, “Philippine mahogany,’ some 
non-deceptive name shall be adopted 
or coined, like “Rayon” in the now 


_famous ‘Artificial Silk cases,’’ which 
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shall avoid all deception on the part 
of the consuming public, and which 
will enable manufacturers and dealers 
handling this wood to build up for it 
a goodwill based on its own merits, 
rather than on its confusion of name 
with real mahogany. 


Because certain Philippine woods 
may resemble real mahogany is no 
reason why they can lawfully be called 
“Philippine mahogany.” 

“Coca Cola” imitations may possess 
the color, appearance, and even the 
identical chemical composition of gen- 
uine Coca Cola, yet they cannot be 
lawfully sold as “Coca Cola” or by any 
other name which the consuming pub- 
lic is liable to confuse with Coca Cola. 

Whether a name is, or is not, a law- 


' ful trade-name depends on whether the 
' consuming public is, or is not, liable 


to be deceived as to what ‘is described 
by that name. 

“Irish stew,’ for example, is so well 
established as a name describing a 
well-known American dish that no one 


- can possibly be deceived into believing 


that it refers to a stew imported from 
Ireland. ; 

“Irish Lace,” on the other hand, is 
in quite a different situation. 

The Federal Trade Commission, in 
an investigation conducted among the 
consuming public throughout the 
United States, found that most con- 
Sumers believed that “Irish lace” 
Meant lace made in Ireland, and as a 
result of that investigation the Com- 
mission recently ordered that the use 


of the name “Irish lace” should be dis- 
' continued, except when applied to lace 
| made in Ireland. 


Whether the consuming public is, 


'or is not, deceived depends on what 


consumers believe, and this is always 
@ question of fact, which can be deter- 
mined only by direct, first-hand inquiry 


| among scores of consumers in all parts 
of the country. 


If a substantial portion of the con- 
Suming public is deceived, then the 
Name must be disapproved as decep- 


_ tive. : 


If, however, most consumers are not 
deceived, then the name, even though 
it be one like “Irish stew,” is clearly 


| Non-deceptive and must be approved. 


The Federal Trade Commission, in 
the “Philippine mahogany” cases, ad- 
dressed inquiries to consumers from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and found 
that the overwhelming majority of 
the consuming public believed that 
“Philippine mahogany’ meant some 
kind of real mahogany, and were un- 
aware that “Philippine mahogany” 
was in fact not real mahogany, and 
confidently expected when they bought 
“Philippine mahogany” that they were 
getting real mahogany, and _ were, 
therefore, plainly deceived by the 
name “Philippine mahogany.” 


These facts having been shown by 
overwhelming proofs, as appears in 
the extended findings which accom- 
pany the Commission’s ruling in the 
“Philippine mahogany” cases, the Com- 
mission had no alternative except to 
forbid the continued use of the name 
“Philippine mahogany.” 

Under similar circumstances, and 
because of similar proofs as to what 
the consuming public throughout the 
country understands to be meant by 
“Broadcloth,” “Engraving,” “Fashion- 
ed hosiery,” “Gold,” ‘Handpainting,” 
“Tee Cream,” “Ivory,” “Leather,” “Lin- 
en,” “Linoleum,” “Platinum,” “Ra- 
dium,” “Sheffield,” “Silk,” “Sterling” 
and “Wool,” the Federal Trade Com- 
mission during the past few years has 
issued scores of orders forbidding the 
use of these names, either alone or in 
combination with qualifying or deriv- 
ative words, when applied to articles 
other than those meant by these 
names, as these names are understood 
by the consuming public throughout 
the United States which has been 
polled by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in various investigations regard- 
ing these names. 


The Supreme Court in 1922 upheld 
the Federal Trade Commission’s right 
to conduct such investigations, and de- 
clared that it was the Commission’s 
emphatic duty to order the discontin- 
uance of such names in any case 
whenever the Commission finds that 
such names are in the Supreme Court’s 
own words, “calculated to deceive and 
do in fact deceive a substantial portion 
of the purchasing public,” even though, 
again to quote the Supreme Court, 
“the falsity of the manufacturer’s rep- 
resentation has been so well known to 
the trade that dealers, as distinguish- 
ed from consumers, are no longer 
deceived.” : 


Thus the Supreme Court has repu- 
diated the notion that trade association 
tribunals, or even bureaus of the gOv- 
ernment service, have any jurisdiction 
to sanction names that are confusing 
to the consuming public, and has con- 
clusively held that the consuming 
public’s understanding is the only legal 
criterion. 

Deception of the consuming public 
was so conclusively proved in the 
“Philippine mahogany” cases that the 
Federal Trade Commission would have 
clearly disobeyed the Supreme Court’s 
peremptory command if it had not 
ordered the discontinuance of the 
name “Philippine mahogany.” 

Only by such a ruling, indeed, could 
the Commission protect against con- 
fusion and deception the consuming 
public and the entire furniture trade 
which must rely upon lumber manufac- 
turers’ representations as to the wood 
of which their furniture is made. 

Because the Commission has found, 
in the “Philippine mahogany” cases, 
from the testimony of a substantial 
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portion of the consuming public, that 
“Philippine mahogany” is actually a 
deceptive name, this cannot, by any 
extension of logic, become a precedent 
that will lead the Commission to find 
that “Douglas Fir,” ‘Red Cedar,” ‘“Pop- 
lar” and similar well established 
names are deceptive, against testimony 
which can easily be produced from an 
overwhelming proportion of the con- 
suming public to the effect that these 
names, unlike “Philippine mahogany,” 
deceive absolutely no one. 


HOTEL MANGER TO OPEN 
IN NEW YORK IN FALL 


Work is rapidly being completed and 
extra forces of men are employed day 
and night so that the new Hotel Man- 
ger will be open to the public this 
Fall. This building represents Julius 
and William Manger’s individual ideas 
with the view of giving to the hotel 
world of New York City a hostelry 
representing the last word in point of 
comfort, convenience and service at 
moderate prices. 


When completed the Hotel Manger 
will represent an outlay of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 and is the first ac- 
tually Manger-built structure in the 
Manger group of twelve hotels. It is 
20 stories high and contains 1,700 
guest rooms, all facing a street or out- 
side court. It is the third largest 
hotel in New York City and the largest 
privately owned hotel in the Manhat- 
tan District. 


No effort or expense has been spared 
in the furnishing and equipment of 
this hotel for the convenience and 
comfort of its guests. Each room will 
have either single, double or twin 
beds; bath or shower, running ice 
water, and Servidor Service. The lat- 
ter will insure the guests the privacy 
of their rooms at all times without 
depriving them of room service and 
eliminates coming in close contact 
with hotel attendants. 


The lobby will measure 40x120 feet 
and will be finished in polished marble 
and bronze work. The mezzanine will 
contain lounge rooms, writing rooms 
and beauty parlors. The north wing 
of the hotel will be occupied by the 
dining room where meals will be 
served at a moderate cost. The south 
wing of the building will be used as 
an entrance to the new Roxy Theater. 


Located on the east side of Seventh 
Avenue, occupying the entire frontage 
between 50th and 51st Streets, the 
Hotel Manger is in the heart of the 
theatrical and newly developed hotel 
district of Manhattan, and also within 
a short distance of the largest depart- 
ment stores, Fifth Avenue shops and 
principal railroad terminals. It is an 
ideal location for the visitor and espe- 
cially convenient to the city resident 
who wishes to be in the center of 
things. Investigation discloses the 
fact that within a radius of five blocks 
of the hotel there are 34 theaters, six 
of the largest churches, eight of the 
most exclusive clubs, Madison Square 
Garden, Grand Central Palace and 
Carnegie Hall. 

With the opening of the Hotel Man- 
ger in the fall of this year the metro- 
politan system will have a total of 
7,000 rooms. The other units in the 
group are the Great Northern, Times 
Square, Martha Washington, Endicott, 
York, Woleott, Woodstock, Hermitage, 
Cumberland, Navarre and Grand. 
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WOMEN’S PRESS CLUB, 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
HAS ACTIVE PROGRAM 


(By Caddye L. Orgibet) 

Pre-eminent in the club life of Cal- 
ifornia’s Southland is the Southern 
California Women’s Press Club, num- 
bering among its membership names 
of national and international figures in 
the realms of art, music, drama, scen- 
ario and literature. It is a veritable 
who’s who of the literary world. 

Thirty-two years ago the Press Club 
was formed by Mesdames Clara Spald- 
ing Ellis and Emma Seckle Marshall, 
who have unitedly been the guiding 
spirit of the club up to the passing of 
Mrs. Marshall only a month ago. Two 
years ago they were honored by being 
made presidents emeritus of the or- 
ganization. 

The club acts as a forum where the 
newer members receive the benefits of 
the wisdom of those who “have ar- 
rived.” It conducts two important sec- 
tions, the short story, presided over 
by Ruby Archer Gray, and the poetry, 
presided over by Letha Journey Probst, 
one of the younger recognized poets. 
From these two classes embryo writers 
are monthly having their word ac- 
cepted in leading publications, and are 
merging from the amateur to the pro- 
fessional class. 

A monthly bulletin chronicles the 
achieved results of the members, and 
this includes books just off the press, 
plays, lyrics, feature articles, and scen- 
arios. 

Two meetings are held each month. 
The first includes a shop-talk program, 
covering the following subjects during 
the year: Novels, music, juvenile (fic- 
tion, music, poetry), short stories, 
criticism and revision, drama, poetry, 
features (newspaper and syndicate), 
scenario, publicity, evolution of wom- 
en’s clubs, book plates, cards, mottoes, 
illuminating. 

Competent speakers are secured to 
talk on each subject, at the close of 
which an open discussion is held, 
where members bring forth their 
views and problems. 

The second meeting of the month is 
an open program at which time guests 
are admitted. The most prominent 
writers of the day are procured, bring- 
ing to the club the high lights of their 
experience. At these meetings the 
talks are interspersed with the high- 
est standard of musical talent. 

Practically every great artist of na- 
tional and international fame, who 
has been drawn to the Southland, has 
appeared gratuitously before the Press 
Club. It is not an unusual occurrence 
to have from ten to 25 celebrities as 
honor guests at these meetings. 

The club’s annual banquet is con- 
ceded by all to be the most brilliant 
function given in the city of Los An- 
geles. Here representatives of all the 
arts, approximately 500 guests, gather 
around the board. 

Frederick Warde, noted Shakespear- 
ean artist, who last year was made an 
honorary member of the club (the only 
male member), declares these func- 
tions the most brilliant assemblage of 
literary lights ever gathered together. 

During the past year, 50 new mem- 
bers were added, all being actively en- 
raged in writing and many prominent- 
ly before the public. 
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MRS. NELLIE D. GRAHAM 
President, Southern California 
Press Club 


The club is graciously and most 
capably presided over by Nellie D. 
Graham, who has been summering 
abroad, but who, before her departure, 
mapped out a most interesting and 
worth while program for the coming 
year, which promises to surpass all 
other years in achievement and accom- 
plishment of its members. — 


WOODSTOCK SENTINEL 
PURCHASES AMERICAN 


Five years ago Charles F. Renich, 
owner of the Woodstock (Ill.) Sen- 
tinel, made a venture that many a 
man would have feared to have under- 
taken when he branched out from the 
weekly into the daily field with the 
Sentinel. Hard work and good man- 
agement made the paper successful 
and the daily, which is the only one 
in McHenry County, has a circulation 
of more than 2,000 and an excellent 
advertising patronage. Editor Renich’s 
latest move is the purchasing of the 
Woodstock American, a weekly com- 
petitor, and the combining of the two 
as the Woodstock Daily Sentinel and 
Woodstock American. 


N. E. A. Necrology Report 

The National Editorial Association 
has lost eight members during the 
past year by death: John Crawford, 
Jolly Eagle Democrat, Warren, Ark., 
Sept. 26, 1925; William Jennings Bryan, 
Cocoanut Grove, Fla., July 26, 1925; 
Victor F. Lawson, Daily News, Chicago, 
Ill., Aug. 19, 1925; Henry Towell, 
Times, Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 31, 1925; 
Willard E. Carpenter, Courier-Herald, 
Lincoln, Ill., Nov. 17, 1925; Howard 
Bratton, Daily News, Faribault, Minn., 
Jan. 2, 1926; Miss Clara E. Amos, Sid- 
ney, Ohio; Luther N. Short, Franklin, 
Ind., (charter member). 

The eighth annual meeting and 
family outing of the Woodford County 
(Tllinois) Press Association was held 
at the Mackinew Dells Park, August 
6. The business session was held at 
10:30 a.m. At noon a basket dinner 
was held for the editors and their 
families or friends. 


HONOR FOR EDITOR 


In recognition of his outstanding 
service to the cause of education, a 
large group of leading citizens of 
Birmingham recently presented a 
handsome loving cup to Victor H. 
Hanson, editor and publisher of the 
Birmingham News. 

For several years the News has con- 
ducted a vigorous campaign in the 
interest of better educational facilities 
for the youth of Alabama and the 
South. As a practical means toward 
the end sought, Mr. Hanson, in 1921, 
inaugurated five annual Birmingham 
News scholarships, one to each of the 
higher institutions of learning in Ala- 
bama. 

Each scholarship covers all neces- 
sary expenses of the student up to 
$500 a year, for four years. Only boys 
and girls who would otherwise be un- 
able to attend college are eligible for 
these scholarships. 

Besides the donation of these schol- 
arships, at a cost of $10,000 a year, Mr. 
Hanson made an outright gift of $10- 
000 to the five state normal schools of 
the state, $2,500 to each, to be used 
as a revolving loan fund for the bene- 
fit of worthy students. He also con- 
tributed largely to the erection of a 
$150,000 dormitory at the Woman’s 
College, named Weeona Hanson Hall, 
for Mrs. Hanson. 

Many other benefactions by Mr. 
Hanson might be enumerated, but 
these will suffice to evince his zeal 
in the cause of education, which has 
been so fittingly recognized through 
the bestowal of this loving cup by his 
fellow-citizens. 


Simmons Receives Master’s 
Degree 

The degree of Master of Science in 
business was ‘awarded to Professor 
John O. Simmons, acting head of the 
Department of Journalism at Syracuse © 
University, at the recent commence- | 
ment exercises at Syracuse. In his ~ 
thesis, in connection with the degree, | 
Professor Simmons wrote on the sub- | 
ject: ‘“‘Local Newspaper Features that | 
Perform Public Service.” Professor | 
Simmons -received his bachelor de- | 
gree in journalism in 1914 at New . 
York University. He was in news- | 
paper work until 1920, when he joined | 
the journalism faculty at Syracuse. | 
At that time he was on the editorial | 
staff of the Providence Journal and 
previously was with the New York | 
Globe, Utica Observer, Standard News | 
Association and the Springfield Re | 
publican. 

Ten students received the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Journalism at | 
Syracuse University as follows: M. | 
Leo Miller, Norwalk, Conn.; Richard | 
F. Leonard, Shelburn Fallas, Mass.; 
Charlotte Baker, Syracuse; David J. 
Kreinson, Bradford, Pa.; Marian 
Louise Schumacher, Schenectady; 
George R. Shoals, now with the Rome 
(N. Y.) Sentinel; Paul Edward Tan- 
ner, Bradford, Pa.; Roy A. Warren, 
Honeoye Fallas, N. Y.; Patricia L. G. | 
Markham, Syracuse, N. Y.; Norman 
Schardt, Rochester, N. Y. Practically 
all of the students have newspaper | 
positions. Mr. Miller was graduated _ 
with the honor of magna cum laude | 
and he was editor of the Daily Orange, | 
campus newspaper. Mr. Leonard re- 
ceived the honor of cum laude. = | 
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PAPERS OVER CENTURY — 
~ OLD STILL SURVIVE TO 
CHRONICLE 1926 NEWS 


(Fifth of a series of sketches of 
newspapers over 100 years old.) 
Washington (Pa.) Reporter 


In the summer of 1808, two printers, 
carrying the tools of their trade, reach- 
ed the town of Washington, Pennsyl- 
yania, and stopped over night. In 
those days the wayfarer was only too 
glad of an excuse to lay over for a 
few days, enroute, to rest. These 
printers were from Pittsburgh, and 
tradition tells us that they were de- 
layed in Washington by a storm. One 

was William Sample, the founder of 
the Reporter, the other was his broth- 
er-in-law, William B. Brown. Filled 
with the dreams of youth, they had 
started from Pittsburgh with a print- 
ing outfit to establish a newspaper 
somewhere in the West. The neces- 
sary equipment to run a newspaper in 
those days did not require much room, 
and their outfit probably consisted of 
a small press and type. 
When they reached Washington, 26 
_ miles south of Pittsburgh, they stop- 
ped for the night at one of the taverns, 
probably at “The Sign of the Swan,” 
a famous hostelry of that day. Dur- 
ing the delay brought about by the 
storm they decided that Washington 
would be a good place in which to 
start their newspaper. 

At that time there was but one 
weekly newspaper in the town, called 
“the Western Telegraphe and Wash- 
ington Advertiser,’ which had been 
started in 1795, so Messrs. Sample 
and Brown believed it a good field for 
another. 

They secured a room in “The Sign 
of the Swan Tavern,” and on August 
15, 1808, the first issue of The Re- 
porter made its appearance. It was 
a small sheet, even smaller than the 
average in those days, when all news- 
papers were published once a week. 
It contained four pages, 11% by 18 
inches. 

There were only three advertise- 
ments in that first issue, and probably 
only one of these was paid for. One 
was the advertisement of “The Sign 
of The Swan” tavern, probably gratis. 
Another set forth that subscriptions 
would be received at The Reporter 
office for a new book entitled “The 
Lawyer, Man as He Ought Not to 
Be,’ and the third was a notice of 
two sheep that had strayed to the 
“plantation” of Jacob Weirich, a mile 
and a half west of Washington, on 
the Wheeling road. The balance was 
Made up of stories such as we would 
use today for time copy. 

_ Since that August day, 118 years 
ago, the Reporter has never missed an 
issue. Few newspapers in the United 
States can boast of so long a life. 
Only one west of the Allegheny moun- 
tains is older than The Reporter (the 
Pittsburgh Gazette Times). Many 
shave been the bitter partisan conflicts 
_Waged during those years; many the 
fierce storms of advertisity that have 
been weathered. Numerous rivals 
have come and gone, but The Reporter 
has steadily grown from the four-page 
Weekly of more than a century ago 
mo a modern daily which is one of the 
leading newspapers of Western Penn- 
Sylvania. 
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In February, 1810 Mr. Brown re- 
tired and Mr. Sample controlled the 
paper until 1833. 

When the War of 1812 broke out, 
Mr. Sample enlisted and was made 
captain of the Washington Light in- 
fantry, which saw _ service on the 
Niagara frontier and in Canada. Cap- 
tain Sample spent the terrible winter 
of 1813-14 at Black Rock, near, Buffalo. 
For years afterwards he suffered from 
the effects of the cold and exposure of 
that winter. 

On July 1, 18338, the Reporter was 
sold to B. S. Stewart and George W. 
Acheson. On November 3, 1835, Stew- 
art & Acheson sold out to John Ram- 
sey and S. B. Robinson, who kept the 
paper less than a year, selling on 
November 1, 1836, to Uriah W. Wise. 
Mr. Wise was manager and editor un- 
til 1839, when the paper was purchas- 
ed by John Bausman, who was con- 
nected with it for the next 17 years. 

In 1848 Mr. Bausman sold an inter- 
est to John W. F. White, afterwards 
one of the judges of Allegheny County. 
Mr. White assisted with the publica- 
tion until February, 1852, when he re- 
tired, and Mr. Bausman again became 
sole owner. 

The next owners were James G. and 
Robert F. Strean, who purchased the 
Reporter in 1856. Two years later, 
The Commonwealth, another local 
newspaper, was merged with the Re- 
porter. 

This merger marked the beginning 
of Enos L. Christman’s long associa- 
tion with the Reporter. Mr. Christ- 
man was one of the Fifty-niners to 
California. He had come to Wash- 
ington shortly after his return from 
the West, and had purchased an inter- 
est in the Commonwealth. He took 
no active part in the publication of 
the Reporter, after the merger, but 
left the management with his partners, 
William S. Moore, and Robert S. 
Strean until 1860, when it was con- 
solidated with the Tribune, a news- 
paper which had been started by John 
Bausman in 1856. 

After this consolidation the paper 
was published for several years under 
the name of the Reporter and Tribune, 
with William S. Moore, H. A. Pur- 
viance and James Armstrong in 
charge. 

When the Civil War broke out Mr. 
Purviance enlisted.in Company H. 12th 
regiment, the first company to leave 
Washington, Pa., in answer to Pres- 
ident Lincoln’s call for 75,000 volun- 
teers for three months service. 

At the expiration of his enlistment, 
Mr. Purviance returned to Washington 
and recruited Company D, which was 
attached to the 85th Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, commanded by 
Colonel Howell. Norton McGiffin was 
lieutenant colonel of the regiment, and 
when he resigned Captain Purviance 
was promoted to second in command. 

Colonel Purviance was killed in ac- 
tion on August 30, 1863, at Morris Is- 
land, while in command of the regi- 
ment. He was a brave soldier, and as 
a commander he was loved by all of 
his men. As an editor he was a bril- 
liant writer and a man of culture. 

James Armstrong, one of the other 
owners of the Reporter, also had a 
brilliant war record. When Company 
A, of the famous 100th (Roundhead) 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, was 
recruited in Washington, he enlisted 
and was made captain of the company 
on August 26, 1861. He became a 
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major on October 9, of the same year, 
and lieutenant colonel on July 12, 1862. 

In June, 1866, the name of the Re- 
porter and Tribune was changed to 
the Washington Reporter. 

Messrs. Moore and Armstrong pub- 
lished the paper until November, 1867, 
when J. W. McWilliams purchased 
Colonel Armstrong’s interest. The 
Reporter was then published by Moore 
and McWilliams until February, 1869, 
when Mr. McWilliams sold his interest 
to James R. Kelley. Moore and Kelley 
were in charge until April, 1873. 

Although Enos L. Christman had 
taken no part in the publication of the 
Reporter since The Commonwealth 
had been consolidated with it in 1858, 
he still retained his interest and in 
1873 he returned to Washington, Pa., 
from West Chester. During the Civil 
War he had enlisted and had served 
as major of a regiment from the east- 
ern part of the state. 

In April, 1878, Mr. Christman re- 
turned to Washington and became ac- 
tively associated with Mr. Kelley. 
Moore and Christman published the 
Reporter until October, 1877, when ill 
health compelled Mr. Moore to retire, 
and Alexander M. Gow purchased his 
interest. The paper was continued 
by Gow and Christman until January, 
1883, when Mr. Christman became sole 
owner. 

The Christman Publishing Company 
was incorporated in 1891 with a cap- 
ital of $20,000. The stockholders com- 
prised Major Enos L. Christman, and 
a number of his children, all of whom 
worked on the Reporter. The Re- 
porter was made a daily on August 
ih, ther. 

In September, 1896, the company 
purchased two Mergenthaler linotype 
machines, the first in western Pennsyl- 
vania outside of Pittsburgh. Each 
machine cast as many lines of type as 
would require four or five persons 
setting type by hand in the old man- 
ner. 

In January, 1897, William, Harry 
and Elizabeth Christman purchased 
the interests of the other stockholders, 
William Christman being elected pres- 
ident and manager, Harry Christman, 
secretary, and Elizabeth Christman, 
treasurer. In June, 1897, the semi- 
weekly edition was changed to thrice- 
a-week. 

In May, 1902, William Christman 
became sole owner of the Reporter, 
but on January 1, 1903, the paper was 
purchased by the Observer Publishing 
Company, which has continued, ever 
since, to publish it as an afternoon 
newspaper, while publishing the ob- 
server aS a morning paper. Mr. 
Christman remained as manager of 
the Reporter until May 12, 1903, thus 
rounding out 30 years with the paper, 
first as “devil” and carrier, then as 
compositor and pressman, and later 
passing through the various branches 
of newspaper work to general man- 
ager. 

John L. Stewart, who now owns the 
controlling stock, has been general 
manager of the Observer Publishing 
Company since its organization in 
1902, and controlling owner since 1912. 
He has been managing editor of the 
Reporter since it was purchased on 
January 1, 1903, and under his man- 
agement both the Reporter and Ob- 
server have grown to be among the 
largest and best newspapers in the 
state. 

The Christman family has been ac- 
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tively connected with the Reporter for 
more than half a century. Since the 
Observer Publishing Company took 
control, in 1903, Howard L. Christ- 
man, a grandson of Enos L. and a 
son of William, has been advertising 
manager. 

The present city editor of the Re- 
porter, Minor H. Day, has served in 
that capacity for the past 33 years, a 
longer period of service than that of 
any other editor in all the 117 years 
of the paper’s existence. 

Utica (N. Y.) Observer 


The first number of the Utica, N. Y., 
Observer was issued on the 7th day of 
January, 1817. 
paper, issued from a village of pioneer 
proportions and character, which al- 
ready had had experience with one 
or two papers, neither of which had 
been successful. The Observer was 
launched after the manner of early 
papers and represented the capital and 
work of one BHliasaph Dorchester, a 
printer who had opinions of his own 
and sought a medium through which 
to express them. 

The Observer passed through many 
vicissitudes and came slowly into per- 
manent prosperity. Once it was re- 
moved to Rome for a few months, 
but soon returned to its home village, 
and although it has suffered from hard 
times and shortage of cash, has been 
burned out and threatened by riot, it 
has never failed to appear regularly 
since the date of its inception. 

Between 1820 and 1863 there were 
seven editors of the paper, several of 
them being working printers. In 1853 
it was owned and edited solely by De- 
Witt C. Grove. E. Prentiss Bailey be- 
came associated with Mr. Grove in 
1853, and in 1867 became a business 
partner. On the retirement of Mr. 
Grove the publishing firm became E. 
P. Bailey & Co., Thomas F. Clarke 
having purchased some port of the 
Grove stock and having associated 
himself with the firm as business man- 
ager. 

The Daily Observer was started in 
1848. A semi-weekly issue was main- 
tained for many years and was widely 
circulated. The Observer was sturdily 
Democratic and soon its political cam- 
paigns reached the picturesque stage 
and its work was influential in settling 
issues. 

Mr. Bailey remained editor of the 
observer until his death in March 
1911, although during the last four 
years of his life he was prevented by 
illness from constant attention to his 
work. The editorship then devolved 
upon W. W. Canfield, who had been 
city editor of the Observer over 
‘twenty years. Mr. Canfield continued 
in editorial charge until the merger of 
the Observer and the Herald-Dispatch 
in May, 1922. 

The merger was accomplished by 
Frank E. Gannett and those associated 
with him in the publication of the 
Rochester Times-Union, the Elmira 
Star-Gazette and the Ithaca Journal- 
News. It brought together two strong 
and well-established papers, for the 
Herald-Dispatch, established in 1898, 
was built up on the foundation of the 
Utica Morning Herald, which for years 
had been the leading up-state Repub- 
lican paper in the state. The merged 
papers were given the name of the 
Observer-Dispatch, which, with the 
combined circulation of the merged 
papers and with large accessions to 
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Belmont Chronicle Building St. Clairsville, Ohio 


the list, at once took a leading posi- 
tion in the central and northern sec- 
tions of the state. 

Thomas F. Clarke, who had been 
business manager of the Observer for 
some 30 years, retired. Prestiss Bailey, 
who had been associated with Mr. 
Clarke in the business office of the 
Observer, remained as manager of the 
merged papers. 

Since the merger of the papers 
above mentioned, the group of papers 
of which Mr. Gannett is the editor-in- 
chief has been added to by the acces- 
sion of the Elmira Advertiser, the EI- 
mira Telegram and the Newburgh 
News and Mr. Gannett has become 
the principal owner of the entire 
group. 


The Freeman’s Journal 

The Freeman’s Journal, Coopers- 
town, N. Y., boasts of being one of the 
oldest newspapers in the United 
States, while the Catskill Recorder, 
established in.1792, and the Washing- 
ton County Post, Cambridge, estab- 
lished in 1798, are the only two week- 
ly newspapers in New York state that 
have been continuously in existence 
for a longer period. Although its 
years are many, the Journal has kept 
abreast of the times and today it en- 
joys a circulation and advertising 
patronage that places it among the 
foremost of its class in the country. 

The Journal was established in 1808 
and for nearly 41 years was conducted 
by Col. John H. Prentiss. In August 
1851 it was sold to Samuel M. Shaw 
who acted as its editor and proprietor 


_ocratic in politics and its publicatiqgs) 
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for 50 years. It is now published by | 
the Freeman’s Journal Company which 
also conducts! a first-class job printing 
plant at this important county seat 
and summer resort. Rowan D. Sprak- 
er, who acts ass editor, is president of 
the company; Frank C. Carpenter, | 
vice-president and secretary and Harry | 
H. Willsey. The Journal is Dem- 


day is Wednesday. 


The Belmont Chronicle | 
Picture a wild and stormy night in > 
the spring of 1913. The sloppy streets 
of St. Clairsville reflected dimly in 
the flickering light of a few tallow can- 
bles placed in the windows along the 
main thoroughfare of the hamlet. 
The few inhabitants of the Belmont 
county town had settled snugly down 
for the night. All was quiet without. 
In a humble shack in the main part 
of the town, two men were engaged at 
work over a table. A case of type 
could be seen in one corner of the 
room. Papers were scattered in con- 
fussion over the floor, and in the dim 
illumination a press with a long lever, 
flat surface and crude mold was sil- 
houetted against the window. Soon the 
press was put in motion. A strip of 
paper taken off—then another. A 
pile of the papers was stacked against 
the wall of the dusky room. 

What was it? It was the first edi- 
tion of the Belmont Chronicle. 

One hundred twelve years later, the 
Belmont Chronicle is still being print- 
ed. It is the same name that gracet 
the first page of the paper printed in 
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that dimly lighted room back in 1813. 
Through fires, cyclones, wars and 
panics, the Belmont Chronicle has 
gone to press each week and has never 
missed a regular edition. 


As has been the custom since that 
first wild and stormy night, the Chron- 
icle has been a chronicler of Belmont 
County news and of surrounding com- 
munities. When the county had been 
a county but twelve years, and the 
state of Ohio had been a state but 
ten years, when civilization had but a 
short time before laid her hand on the 
beautiful hillS and valleys of Belmont 
County, and when the Red man still 
roamed the wilderness in the shadow 
of the newspaper plant, itself, events 
of interest were transposed into news 
for readers of this section. The stormy 
days of the Civil War were but slightly 
more exciting that the first few de- 
‘eades in the life of the Belmont 
Chronicle when this county was a 
wilderness and when progress had not 
yet begun. 

Today nearly 3,000 copies of the 
Chronicle are distributed throughout 
the county and thousands of persons 
read the events of “Bonnie Belmont”’ 
through the columns of the paper. 


It is with a degree of pride that 
the Chronicle points to one of its first 
reporters, one who labored long and 
hard to attain success—William Dean 
Howells, one of the leading men of 
letters in America. It was on the 
Chronicle staff that William Dean 
Howells got his start, and in his later 
life, many a correspondence found its 
way back to the office from the fa- 
mous writer. 


The Chronicle is now in the hands 
of the following persons: Publishers— 
Walker & Norris, St. Clairsville, Ohio; 
Editor—W. Harold. McWilliams, St. 
Clairsville, Ohio; Business Manager— 
W. S. Norris; Owners—W. J. Walker 
and W. S. Norris. 


RAILROAD PRESIDENT 
GAINED CONFIDENCE 
THROUGH THE PRESS 


~ Charles H. Markham has retired as 

president of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road because he says recent indica- 
tions of ill health were signals to him 
to minimize his responsibilities. He 
will continue his connection with the 
railroad, serving as chairman of the 
board of directors. 


Interest in the retirement of Pres- 
ident Markham extends far beyond 
railroads and industrial circles. Mr. 
Markham is a genius. He does things 
in a big, broad way. He conceived the 
idea of close contact with the people. 
Though it has been customary for 
railroad presidents to be very exclu- 
sive and to hold themselves aloof, 
President Markham believed that both 
the railroad and the public would prof- 
it from close contact. He prepared 
communications to the public in the 
form of personal letters, published in 
newspapers, explaining conditions and 
things which had to do with railroad 
development and service. These let- 
ters were interesting and enlightening. 
They established a close friendship 

_ between the reading public and the 
great Illinois Central system and its 
president. The result has been a bet- 
ter understanding. 


: 


_ That President Markham feels com- 


< 


; 


pelled to retire as head of the Illinois 
Central is a source of deep regret to 
the public. The good he has done ex- 
tends beyond this one railroad system. 
He has shown to others in positions of 
leadership that a mutual benefit comes 
from close contact with the masses.— 


Illinois State Register. 
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The annual summer outing of the 
Vermont Press Association ended with 
a three hour said on Lake Memphre- 
magog. The outing lasted three days. 
Sixty-eight persons attended. A pro- 
gram was arranged by Franz A. Hunt, 
president of the association. 
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Largest Hotel in Times Square District, New York, 
to Open November 15th. 


When opened to the public on 
November 15th next, the Hotel 
Manger, containing 1750 guest 
rooms, will be the largest privately 
owned fireproof hotel in New York 
City. It is of the skyscraper type, 
twenty stories in height, measuring 
246 feet from grade to the top 
of tower. The lobby is 40x 150 
feet, unobstructed by columns and 
finished in polished marble and 
bronze work. A large marble stair- 
way will lead from the lobby to the 
main dining room where meals will 
be served at moderate prices. An 
interesting feature of the new hotel 
is a special entrance from Seventh 
Avenue leading to the new Roxy 
Theatre. 

No effort or expense has hee 
spared in designing and selecting 
the various items for equipping 
this new hotel. A complete refrig- 
erating plant is provided in the 
sub-basement where sufficient ice is 
manufactured to supply the needs 
for the entire building and the 
drinking water which circulates 
through each room is cooled by this 
system. Guest rooms all open out 
on a street or a large outside court 
and are furnished in the most mod- 
ern manner. They are equipped 
with Servidor Service which as- 
cures the guests the privacy of 


their rooms at all times without 
depriving them of any room service. 

Located on Seventh Avenue, and 
occupying the entire frontage be- 
tween 50th and 51st Streets, the 
Hotel Manger is in the heart of 
the theatrical and newly developed 
hotel district of Manhattan, and 
also within a short distance of the 
largest department stores, Fifth 
Avenue Shops and principal rail- 
road terminals. It is an ideal loca- 
tion for the visitor and especially 
convenient to the city resident who 
wishes to be in the center of things. 

This is the eighteenth link in the 
chain of hotels owned and operated 
by the Manger Brothers, and with 
the opening of this new hotel on 
November 15th’ the metropolitan 
system will have a total of about 
10,000 rooms. Some of the other 
units in the group are the Great 
Northern, Times Square, Martha 
Washington, Endicott, York, Wol- 
cott, Woodstock, Hermitage, Cum- 
berland, Navarre, Grand. 

This is the first actually Manger- 
built hotel and has given William 
and Julius Manger the opportunity 
of materializing many new ideas 
in efficiency and beauty of fotel 
construction which they have de- 
veloped in the course of their years 
of experience in the operation of 
the Manger Hotel Chain. 
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NATION WIDE INTEREST 
IN 105TH EDITION OF 
LYONS REPUBLICAN 


The special 36-page edition of the 
Lyons (N. Y.) Republican, of which 
Charles Henry Betts is editor, issued 
July 30, commemorates the one hun- 
dred-and-fifth anniversary of the pa- 
per. It is a most unusual special, edi- 
tion, containing a quantity of excel- 
lent material which is of interest to 
readers outside of Lyons and New 
York all over the country. It con- 
tains letters of congratulation from 
President Coolidge and many others of 


the most distinguished men of the na-_ 


tion, including Vice President Dawes, 
Secretary of State Kellogg, Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover, Secretary of 
Labor Davis, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mellon, Secretary of War Davis, 
Secretary of the Interior Work, Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith, Mayor Walker 
of New York, Herbert L. Pratt, pres- 
ident of the 


James W. Wadsworth, on the “Rules of 
the Senate”; Secretary of Agriculture 
Jardine; Wilbur Cross, editor of the 
Yale Review, on “Contemporary Fic- 
tion’; Charles Austin Bates on ““Ad- 
vertising’; H. L. Williamson, editor 
of The United States Publisher on 
“The Country Weekly”; Elmer E. Con- 
rath president of the New York State 
Press Association; William Allen 
White, Edward W. Howe. 

Charles Henry Betts was born in the 
town of Wolcott, N. Y., on the 14th 
of April, 1868. His education was re- 
ceived in a country school, the Leaven- 
worth Institute at Wolcott, and Adrian 
College at Adrian, Mich. In 1921 the 
honorary degree, L. H. D. (Doctor of 
Humane Letters) was conferred upon 
him, by the George Washington Uni- 
versity, in recognition of the keen in- 
telligence, vigor and consistency which 
have characterized his work as editor 
and legislator. 

Dr. Betts was for twelve years dep- 
uty clerk of the New York State As- 
sembly. In 1915 he was a member of 
the New York State Constitutional 
Convention. During the war (1917 
and 1918) he served as Secretary of 
the State Food Commission, and was 
also secretary of the Farms and Mar- 
kets Department of New York State. 
He was a member of the Assembly 
from Wayne County in 1920-21 and 22; 
member of the State Republican Com- 
mittee from 1904 to 1918; chairman of 
the Republican County Committee, 
1921 and 22. He resigned the two 
posts last named, on his 59th birthday 
(April 14, 1922) and became acting 
postmaster of the Village of Lyons. 
After taking a civil service examina- 
tion, he received the regular appoint- 
ment, which he still holds. 

When a member of the Legislature 
he secured the enactment of many im- 
portant statutes, including the Print- 
ers’ Ink model statute, known as the 
“Truth-in-Advertising” law; and a 
statute making the giver of false in- 
formation to a publisher equally guilty 
for libel with the publisher. He also 
secured the repeal of a law providing 
for the publication of the Session 
Laws; and he is ‘the author of the 
New York State printing law now on 
the statute books. 


Standard Oil Company, 
former Senator Chauncey M. Depew. 
It also contains articles by Senator * 


Among the other important meas- 
ures which Mr. Betts placed upon the 
statute books was the law repealing 
the day-light saving law as it applied 
to the farmers in the rural districts, 
giving the cities and villages local op- 
tion on the subject; also a law to give 
the farmers of the state better protec- 
tion from trespassing hunters. The lat- 
ter law was the result of a conference 
between the representatives of the 
grange organizations; it has worked 


CHAS. H. BETTS 
Editor, Lyons (N. Y.) Republican 


out in a satisfactory manner to both 
sides. 

Mr. Betts purchased The Lyons Re- 
publican on August 31, 1897, and has 
been editor and publisher of the paper 
for nearly 29 years. Under his guid- 
ance the circulation has been tripled 
and the business of the plant, which 
also does job work, is five times as 
great as when he assumed control. 
The Lyons Republican has been issued 
for 105 years, never skipping a single 
issue during this period. The last 
two years have been the “banner 
years” of its long history. 

Mr. Betts has also been a contri- 
butor to daily papers and magazines 
on the subject of “The Science of 
Politics and Government” and in 1910 
he carried on a notable discussion with 
the late Theodore Roosevelt on this 
subject, which was afterwards printed 
in book form under the title, “Betts- 
Roosevelt Letters’. In the campaign 
of 1912, the Republican State Commit- 
tee of New York purchased 1,000 
copies of this booklet and furnished it 
to all the speakers throughout’ the 
country. A later book continued the 
discussion with Col. Roosevelt, under 
the title, “The Naked Truth’. Both 
of these books ran through several edi- 
tions. 

Mr. Betts was a pioneer in starting 
the movement against the Direct Pri- 
mary, the Initiative and the Referen- 
dum. 


Advertising is the greatest education 
to the greatest number of grownups 
in any civilized land. It is the back- 
bone of all social intercourse. Stop 
advertising, and the pulse of commerce 
would practically cease to beat. 
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BETTS GIVES HISTORICAL — 
RETROSPECT FOR 105TH 
EDITION OF REPUBLICAN 


By Charles H. Betts. 
(Reprinted from the Lyons (N. Y.) 
Republican. ) : 
We print in this special issue of the 
Lyons Republican contributions in- 
cluding letters and  articles—from 
many of the most distinguished men 
of the nation, in celebration of the 
105th anniversary of the founding of 
this paper, which will occur next Tues- 
day, August 3, 1926. 

Some idea of the age of this paper 
can be comprehended when we realize 
that at the time when it was founded, 
on August 3, 1821, there was not a 
newspaper in any one of the now large 
and prosperous cities of Buffalo, Ro- 
chester and Syracuse. 

It is also worthy of note that the 
Lyons Republican is nine years older 
than the Albany Evening Journal, 
founded by the distinguished Thurlow 
Weed, which paper recently suspended 
publication. 

The Lyons Republican is sixteen 
years older than the New York Herald, 
founded by the late James Gordon 
Pennett and twenty years older than 
the New York Tribune, founded by 
Horace’ Greeley. The New York 
Herald has been absorbed recently by 
the Tribune. 

This paper is also much older than 
the New York Morning Sun, which has 
likewise become extinct. 

In view of. these historical facts, it 
is indeed true, as President Calvin 
Coolidge says in his letter of congrat- 
ulation, to the Editor, printed in this 
issue, that the Lyons Republican 
“must have something of vigor in its 
constitution.” 

The Lyons Republican was _ pur- 
chased by the present editor on Au- 
gust 31, 1897, since which time it has 
been enlarged and improved. Its cir- 
culation has been tripled and its total 
business increased five times. It now 
has one of the most modern news- 
paper plants in the country, equipped 
with the latest steel furniture, type 


setting machines, type faces and 
presses. 
When the Lyons Republican was 


born Wayne County was a part of 
Ontario County, and Lyons had 300 
population. Business in this locality 
was transacted at Geneva and Ca- 
nandaigua. Nine-tenths of the com- 
merce in this section at that time was 
barter. Money was scarce and the 
great system of commercial credits 
which we have today was then not 
even a vague dream. Rochester was a 
town of about 4,000 people, and was 
the chief milling point because of its 
water power along the Genesee. Rail 
roads were undreamed of and steam 
boating had scarcely emerged from its 
experimental stage on the Hudson 
River. The man who had a cleared 
farm of 30 or 40 acres and had a 
habitable home—whether of logs or 
otherwise—and was out of debt, was 
enviable. 


When the first copy of the Lyons Re- 
publican was printed on August 3, 
1821, James Monroe was serving his 
first term as President and DeWitt 
Clinton was Governor of New York. 
Andrew Jackson, fresh from his vie- 
tory at New Orleans, was the territo- 
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al Governor in Tennessee. Clay was 

eaker of the House and Webster was 
inning fame as a debater in Con- 
gres. Ulysses S. Grant was a baby in 
arms in a southern Ohio hamlet. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was a ragged boy of 
twelve years, on a backwoods farm in 
Kentucky. Queen Victoria was a little 
child in an obscure castle in Scotland. 
Napoleon had recently died in exile. 
Gladstone was a curly headed youth in 
an English academy, and Alfred Ten- 
nyson had only begun to rhyme. All 
the historical characters in America 
today were yet unborn. Philadelphia, 
with its 200,000 people was the largest 
city in America. Chicago was a trad- 
ing post occupied by a handful of 
hardy fishers and trappers and Indian 
tribes. St. Louis was the only white 
settlement west of the Mississippi. 
What is now the teeming, prosperous 
and cultured Middle West, was almost 
a trackless wilderness. 


We can obtain a more correct idea 
of the age of the Lyons Republican 
and the period covered by its long and 
useful life, by remembering the fact 
that it has been the contemporary of 
every President of the Republic save 
Washington alone. John Adams, the 
second President of the United States, 
was still living when the paper was 
established in 1821, and he lived five 
years afterward, having died on the 
4th day of July, 1826, the same day 
that another President, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, died. 


The period covered by the life of the 
Lyons Republican is the most interest- 
ing, eventful and wonderful period in 
the history of mankind. 


Spe SSS Sener 


COLORADO UNIVERSITY 
GIVES UNIQUE COURSE 


“The Colorado Sun never goes to 
press without a crusade story.” Stu- 
dents in the department of journalism 
of the University of Colorado who pro- 
duce the Colorado Sun, a daily news- 
paper edited once a week and publish- 
ed once a year, are drilled in crusad- 
ing tactics, although printing the news 
of the city and the world is a prime 
objective. 

To train students more thoroughly 
in the finding of problems and subjects 
for newspaper crusading, a course in 
Current Newspaper Problems was 
Started last year. All students major- 
ing in the department are required 
to take this course, which deals with 
the finding of problems, their inves- 
tigation, and the planning of crusades 
to carry out constructive proposals. 
Prof. Ralph L. Crosman, head of the 
department, and A. Gayle Waldrop, 
assistant professor, think that the 
course is unique among journalism 
courses. 


Local, state, and national problems 
are considered. Sources for subjects 
include newspaper reading, observa- 
tion, interviews with officials and ex- 
perts, and research in scientific and 
governmental publications. Investiga- 
tions of problems, carried out as 
thoroughly as though the material 
gathered were to be published, is 
made at the direction of the faculty. 
Methods generally employed are let- 
ters, personal interviews, and library 
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research. Several times during the 
year speakers were brought to the 


class. 
Subjects worked on last year were: 


Boulder charter election, requiring a 
study of the present charter and 
amendments proposed; labor in the 


news, leading to a comparison of the 
A. F. of L. convention minutes and the 
space given the convention in the 
larger dailies of the country; the 
transportation monopoly in the Rocky 
Mountain National Park, demanding 
much correspondence with government 
officials and difficult interviews with 
the head of the company; the estab- 
lishment of an industry in Boulder to 
provide part-time work for students; 
Colorado’s agricultural and livestock 
problems, causing the outlining of a 
crusade for the production of more 
hogs in Colorado, and a study of the 
political situation in the state for the 
coming election, and the problems that 
the legislature will and should face in 
January, 1927. 

All material gathered by students is 
filed for future use. In several cases 
it has been presented to newspapers 
for their consideration. 


Among the speakers who have ap- 
peared before the class are: A. A. 
Parkhurst, editor of the Boulder News- 
Herald; Alva A. Swain, political corre- 
spondent for many Colorado newspa- 
pers; D. F. Stackelbeck, whose inves- 
tigations were used in the Teapot 
Dome hearings in Washington; Pro- 
fessors George E. Morton and Alvin 
Keezer of the Colorado agricultural 
College. 


and effective advertising. 
public wants to know is from what 
mermill papers can be secured. 


mill papers. 
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HAMMERMILL PAPERS ARE KNOWN 
TO THE PRINTING-BUYING PUBLIC 


These papers have been sold through years of 
satisfactory use, and through years of consistent 


Ther only 


Cash in on this national popularity. 
public know that you will do printing on Hammer- 
Make your shop known as Hammer- 
mill headquarters, and you will have back of your 
printing sales efforts a real public demand that 
will mean increased business for you at increased 


Put a Hammermill sign on your door so the 
public may know where to get their popular brand 
One will be sent to you for the asking. 


Hammermill Paper 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
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ADVANTAGES AND OBLI- 
GATIONS OF WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


(By A. C. Olmstead, City Editor, 
Times Record, Aledo, Ill.) 

A successful Minnesota grocer, whose 
advertising stunts have attracted more 
than local attention, is quoted by the 
N. E. A. Bulletin as saying “To the 
manufacturer, to the’ sales manager, 
to the advertising manager, there is a 
field, a virgin field, untouched by the 
house to house sample, untouched by 
the city daily, untouched by the bill 
board, untouched by the weekly and 
monthly magazine, and that virgin 
field can be reached only by the old 
home town newspaper.” 

The weekly home newspaper has 
outstanding advantages as an adver- 
tising medium, but they may be em- 
phasized without “knocking” other ad- 
vertising media. 

Recently, a national press service 
for weekly newspapers sought to boost 
weekly advertising by use of a cartoon 
depicting the annoyance of a farmer 
shown in the act of throwing handbills 
out of his car before he and his wait- 
ing family could start home in com- 
fort. ; 

This is a mistake. All forms of 
advertising are valuable if intelligent- 
ly selected with reference to the na- 
ture of the commodity advertised and 
the kind of audience addressed. Direct 
mail, handbill, poster, signs, all have 
their value and are effective if not 
used too often. Fairs and amusement 
enterprises may with-advantage use 
all these in addition to the home news- 
paper. 

However, no form of publicity costs 
as little in proportion to service per- 
formed as newspaper advertising. To 
reach as many readers by any other 
method costs more for postage or de- 
livery alone than the entire cost of 
newspaper advertising. 

Assaying the value of advertising 
in a weekly newspaper ought not to 
be predicated on circulation alone. 

Statistics of newspaper production 
show an average daily circulation of 
about 34 millions, and an average 
weekly circulation of approximately 44 
millions. The total circulation of week- 
ly newspapers in one week is, there- 
fore, ten millions greater than the 
total daily circulation in any one day. 
Undoubtedly these figures for week- 
lies include the weekly magazines of 
national circulation, which are in an 
entirely different class from local 
weeklies, but the comparison serves to 
bring out the relatively great poten- 
tial pulling power of the local weekly. 


The weekly newspaper is entitled to 
a higher rate per thousand than the 
daily because its life is seven days in- 
stead of one, and because of the in- 
timate character of its circulation. 


Advertising in a weekly paper is 
part of an interesting news carrier 
that talks about familiar people, tells 
of local doings in the county, and re- 
tains its vitality and pulling power 
for seven days—until the next issue 
replaces it in the public eye. 


The advertiser buys good will as 
well as inches. Space plus prestige 
of the newspaper means greater value 
to the advertiser. Space without pres- 
tige means a handbill. 


Successful advertisers study adver- 
tising values. They know that the 
local weekly newspaper—if it is a real 
one in the test of community service— 
is read with confidence and interest 
in the home. Its readers know that 
they can depend on it for correct 
news service, entertaining features, 
and advertising information that re- 
lates to their needs. 

Newspapers of the United States 
carried $720,000,000 worth of adver- 


A. C. OLMSTEAD 
City Editor 
Aledo, Illinois, Times Record 


tising during the year 1925. It is 
significant that two-thirds of this great 
sum, a half billion dollars, went into 
the so-called local newspapers, where- 
as only one-third was spent in the 
national publications. 

According to this, the rural territory 
served by the local weekly is not quite 
so virgin as the Minnesota grocer es- 
timates, although it will be admitted 
by all weekly publishers that there is 
still’ ample opportunity for develop- 
ment of both local and national ac- 
counts. 

Very few advertisers, even among 
those living and doing business in 
small towns, fully realize the tremend- 
ous buying power of the rural com- 
munity. 


The business man who looks upon 
the rural or county seat weekly as 
serving only a few people of moderate 
means, scattered over the landscape 
in farm homes and small villages, will 
learn something astonishing and 
worth many dollars to him if he will 
thoroughly explore this field. 


Investigators assert that the corn 
erop alone is of sufficient value to buy 
the entire output of all the automobile 
factories in the United States. Statis- 
tical wizards have found that more 
than 60 percent of all the autos are 
owned on farms and in the small 
towns. Also that nine per cent of the 
people live’ in small towns of one to 
five thousand population, and that this 
nine per cent own 20 per cent of the 
automobiles. 


Just one crop—cotton—is reported 
as having a greater farm value than 
the combined capital stock of all the 
national banks in the United States. 
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The cow has no articulate voice to 
brag about her doings. 
do it for her. 
from her products—milk, cream, but- 
ter, etc—is greater than that of the 
giant steel corporations of the country. 

Sale of beef cattle, hogs and sheep 
also runs into billions annually in the 
United States. And there are many 
other products which string out into 
long rows of ciphers or other figures, 
set off impressively with commas in 
groups of three. 

The small towns and rural districts 
buy, on the average, 60 per cent of 
all that America sells. To this kind 
of patronage it is evidently’ worth 


while to address an advertising mes- — 
sage and make it interesting, convinc- — 


ing and persistent. 

The weekly of reasonably developed 
circulation reaches not only those read- 
ers who pay income tax, but the larger » 
number who do not. 

The income of the average farmer or 
small town resident is spent for the 
necessities of life and a few luxuries. — 
He may have a large family and his 
exemptions may run high enough to 
relieve him of paying income tax; yet 


he and his family expend annually for — 


their needs a sum larger than the out- 
lay of many whose income tax runs 
into three figures. 

Rural or village residents as a rule 
have not sufficient surplus to buy any 
material amount of tax-exempt bonds; 
their earnings are kept in circulation 
to provide necessary food, clothing, 
home comfort and entertainment. 

Farmers are good judges of ad- 
vertising. 
rience and observation of auction 
sales of equipment and livestock that 
the weekly newspaper of adequate cir-— 
culation, which enjoys the confidence 
of the rural community, is the best 


Figure sharks © 
The annual income — 


They know from expe- 


and surest advertising medium they — 


can select. 

Such advertising is a distinctive ex- 
ample of the news value which inheres 
in all good advertising. An auction 


ad. is advertising, to be sure, but it © 


also carries interesting news to the 
farmers of the vicinity and for many 
miles around. If John Smith is going 
to hold an auction they want to know 
about it and they also want to know 
all the articles or animals or items 
of whatever kind that he will offer. 
Farm advertising is one of the great- 


est getters and holders of weekly cir- — 


culation. 

Some observers maintain that ad- 
vertising is an intrusion and is not 
news. It is true that a certain kind 
of advertising is not news, because, 
like the cub’s headlines, it doesn’t 
tell anything. But advertising at its 
best tells in an interesting way the 
news of the commodity advertised and 
of the institution advertising. 

Advertising which does not pay is 
advertising devoid of vitality and hu- 
man interest. ; 

The merchant of limited views pre- 
fers low priced publicity. The busi- 
ness man of larger experience and 
broader outlook knows that starva- 


ce 


tion prices of any commodity are in- | 


compatible with genuine service. The 
live newspaper gives genuine service 
along with the space sold, in order to 
make it as bright and attractive, in- 
teresting and convincing as possible. 
The interest of the advertiser and 
the interest of the publisher are iden- 
tical—to make the advertising pay. 
Hence the advertiser and the publisher 


should co-operate in every reasonable 
way to produce results. 


The newspaperman wants to sell ad- 
yertising—that’s part of his business. 
The retailer wants to sell goods— 
that’s the principal part. of his busi- 
ness. In order that both may sell 
their commodities in satisfactory vol- 
ume, the newspaper man must give 
to the retailer every possible assist- 
ance in preparation of advertising, and 
do what he can, or is permitied, to 
strengthen weak spots in merchandis- 
ing methods. 


Thus he helps to actualize advertis- 
ing as a profitable investment cheer- 
fully made, rather than an expense 
grudgingly incurred. 


10 YEARS AS SECRETARY 
OF STATE ASSOCIATION 


(The following concerning one of 
Minnesota’s most popular newspaper- 
men is copied from Pollock’s Newspa- 
per News, of Minneapolis). 


_ This refers to John E. Casey, and 
he has been at the bat as editor and 
\publisher of the Jordan (Minn.) In- 
| dependent for 25 years. He has made 
|that paper one of the best papers in 
)the state, in spite of the fact that Jor- 
j|dan is not one of the biggest towns 
in the state. John is an Irishman, 
jand, true to his nationality, he is not 
afraid of anything or anybody, and 
will not dodge a fight. There have 
been quite a number that he might 
shave dodged, but did not, and, in each 
(case, he has come out on top. John is 
‘serving his tenth year as secretary of 
‘the Minnesota Editorial Association, 
and is one of the best and most faith- 
ful officers that association has ever 
had. 


I am preparing a really adequate 
notice to be used when he has been 
at the head of the Independent for 
fifty years and I have no doubt that 
{ shall be able to use it at that time. 
All of his editorial associates hope so 
it any rate. 


John has a nice shop in connection 
with the Independent. It is’ equipped 
‘hroughout with electric power. The 
‘ast item to complete this equipment 
Was an electric casting box, put in as 
i celebration of the silver wedding be- 
ween himself and the paper. The box 
S$ not silver, but he had to pay more 
T less of that metal anyway, to obtain 
t 
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Newspapers Give Happiness 

“If you would be happy, follow close- 
ly the news of the day,” declared Ed- 
ward McKernon, superintendent of the 
eastern division of the Associated 
Press, speaking at Old First Night in 
celebration of the fifty-second anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Chautauqua 
assembly, at Chautauqua, N. Y. 

“Read and contemplate,’ he said, 
“for this is the beginning of wisdom. 
The one institution that, without 
equivocation or apology, reflects hu- 
man nature and presents to you the 
bare, cold facts of life is the daily 
press. You are not well informed nor 
patriotically equipped for the duties of 
citizenship unless with diligence you 
follow succeeding events as they pass 
in review on the printed page. 

“The problem of our society is not 
the ignorance of the uninformed but 
the loose thinking of the misinformed. 
The man who does not think at all is 
a lesser liability. The one who thinks 
but has not learned to think straight 
is a social menace. We cannot think 
straight until we havea comprehensive 
knowledge of things as they are and 
this is to be had only from the news- 
papers. 

“The intellectual independence of 
the editorial page has been established. 
The advertising columns have been 
purified of that which was intended to 
exploit. The Associated Press was or- 
ganized by newspapers to give their 
readers bare facts of life and invite 
them to do their own thinking. The 
effect has been a social triumph. Today 
the masses are thinking for themselves 
and naturally there is a revolt against 
the fabulous.” 
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Uses Unique By-Line 

The Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Evening 
Gazette uses the by-line, “By Long Dis- 
tance Phone,” over all stories that are 
obtained over the telephone. Verne 
Marshall, managing editor, says: 

“The Evening Gazette has used the 
long distance telephone so much that 
its readers are in the habit of picking 
the items carrying the telephone by- 
line out of a page over all others for 
first reading. They have learned that 
news with that by-line as a rule is 
timely, interesting and important.” 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE PROFESSION 


By LAWRENCE MURPHY, University of Illinois 


Discovering the Farm 

The editor who has come to realize 
that a part of his public lies beyond 
that surveyor’s line known as the city 
limits will find 
the world of agri- 
culture and farm 
life open up be- 
fore him with new 
meaning when he 
reads the latest 
book on ‘‘Agricul- 
tural Journalism” 
by Nelson Antrim 
Crawford and 
Charles Hl kins 
Rogers. The book 
was. written by 
these two men 
when they were 
associated on the 
faculty of Kansas 
State Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
Since its content took form Mr. Craw- 
ford has resigned his position at that 
institution to give full time to his 
duties as Director of Information for 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and has made his headquar- 
ters at Washington. Mr. Rogers has 
succeeded him as head of the depart- 
ment of Agricultural Journalism at 
the college and as director of the larg- 
est body of journalism students at any 
technical institution in the country. 

From these men one would expect 
a book that went to the heart of the 
problem of agricultural journalism and 
presented a solid, readable and signif- 
icant study of the work. The book is 
just that. It is worthy of the closest 
attention of editors and students of 
agricultural news and views. 

There is instruction for the writer 
on the daily paper, instruction for the 
writer on the weekly paper, for the 
correspondent, for the feature writer, 
for the editorial writer, for all who 
play a part in getting news of the 
world of growing things to any part 
of the public. 

“Finding the man who was there,” 
should lead the agricultural writer 
directly to the farm, in the opinion of 
the authors. 

This elemental point of view is em- 
phasized at the beginning of: chapter 
three: 

“The fundamental thing in agri- 
culture is the farm. If there were 
no farms there would be no agri- 
culture. This fact is at times 
overlooked by agricultural writ- 
ers, who deal with agriculture as 
if it were confined to colleges, ex- 
periment stations, fairs, and 
boards of trade. All these are im- 

' portant but they are secondary to 
the farm. The farmer is, preemin- 
ently, the man who is there. The 
first source of agricultural ma- 
terial is the farmer himself. 

“General news material suitable 
for city .or country newspapers 
may be picked up by interviewing 
farmers when they come to town, 
or through country correspond- 
ents, as will be discussed later. 

In interviewing the farmer, even 
more than in interviewing other 
persons, the taking of numerous 
notes is likely to be disconcerting. 


Lawrence Murphy 


— 


The reporter should try to learn 
to carry the matter of an inter- 
view in his head until he has left 
the person interviewed, and to 
take notes in the latter’s presence 
only when the exact words are of 
significance or when figures are 
given. He should not sacrifice ac- 
curacy to this practice, however; 
it is better to disconcert by note- 
taking than to mislead by in- 
accuracy. 

“Valuable material can be ob- 
tained by visiting farms. Much 
material for good feature stories 
is secured in this way.” 

This passage is followed by a dis- 
cussion of getting copy from the farm- 
er, colleges and experiment stations, 
specialists, the department of agricul- 
ture and other sources. 

Special advice for country corre- 
spondents is included in the chapter 
on the community newspaper. It dis- 
cusses both town and farm sources for 
agricultural news items. The writer 
who handles farm news of any kind 
must take care to include all the im- 
portant information from the farmer’s 
point of view, the chapter points out. 
It is not enough to say that a ship- 
ment of cattle topped the market on a 
certain day. Nor is it enough to add 
to this fact the name of the seller and 
the place of sale; the farm reader 
wants to know more than this. He 
wants to know the breed of the cattle, 
the average weight, the price per hun- 
dredweight, the number of carloads 
shipped, the number of head in the 
shipment, the sex of the animals, the 
way in which they were prepared for 
market. 

Correspondents should be on 
watch for such things as: 

The condition of local crops. 

Unusual yields and how accom- 
plished. 

New construction of any kind. 

Results of special variety tests 
conducted by local farmers. 

Successful, or in any way help- 
ful, experiences of local farmers 
in feeding livestock, with details. 

New or in any way interesting 
uses of electricity or other farm 
power, locally. 

Preparations being made _ for 
community fairs and reports of 
them after they are held. 

Exhibits planned by local farm- 
ers for state, sectional or national 
fairs, and winnings by local farm- 
ers at such fairs. 

Concrete accomplishments’ of 
local organizations, as co-operative 
selling, co-operative farm work, 
home demonstration or club work, 
community building of any kind, 
cow-testing association work. 


Diseases or insects affecting 
farm animals or crops and their 
control, locally. 


New crops being grown in the 
community, with results. 


Reports of recreational or re- 
ligious activities, more fully treat- 
ed than the ordinary mention of 
church services or local picnics. 

The weather, giving full account 
of rainfall when it is a matter of 
news as it is in regions subject 
to drought, of storms, hail, or 


the 
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snow, if they affect in any way 
local agriculture or farm life. 
Successful or in any way val- 
unable marketing experiences by 
local farmers. 
‘Especially commended farm 
practices by local farmers, such 
as early plowing for wheat to com- 
bat Hessian fly, poultry culling, 
rotation, diversification, keeping 
farm accounts. 


$ 


That there is need of special atten- — 
tion to points such as these is in- 


dicated by recent studies in the field 
of farm news. Mr. Nelson and Mr. 
Rogers report the result of a study of 


100 weekly letters from country corre- — 


spondents in the middle west. The 


100 letters included only ten commend- — 


able farm 
item for every ten letters, or less than 
one good farm item for every hundred 
town items. 

The scope of “Agricultural Journal- 
ism” is suggested by the chapter head- 
ings. The divisions embrace material 
ranging from writing for rural women 
to crop and market reports. The list 
follows: the farmer’s mind, the field 


items, an average of one 


of agricultural journalism, sources of — 


agricultural information, the agricul- 
tural news story, crop and market re- 
ports, the agricultural feature story, 
interpreting agriculture, the agricul- 
tural editorial, agricultural miscellany, 
agricultural illustrations, writing for 
rural women, farm copy in the daily, 


farm copy in the community newspa-— 


per, the farm paper’s policy, the agri- 
cultural bulletin, marketing agricul- 
tural copy and an appendix contain- 


ing an agricultural style sheet and a 


calendar of agricultural dates. 
The book is one that is not only 


worth adding to the five foot shelf of — 


the country editor and his staff, but is 


worth redaing and studying. A paper 


with a large number of country corre- 


spondents should have several copies — 


in circulation. The book is published 
by the Alfred A. Knopf Company, New 
York. 


Only Way to Handle Legal Ads 

While other publishers are discus- 
sing what they should do in regard to 
legal advertising, debating the advis- 


ability of demanding payment on de- 


livery of certificates, the Decatur (IlIli- 
nois) Herald has no worries about the 


matter, having followed the rule for 


more than ten years of not delivering 
certificates without payment. 


The Herald does not let out any cer-_ 


tificates without payment except on 
very rare occasions and on certain 
chancery notices gets cash in advance 
before the advertising even runs. 
“When the rule was first put into effect 
a number of lawyers were offended, 
naturally, because they in case of loss 
have to put up the money, but in later 
years we have never had a kick,” P. 
H. Wire, treasurer, told a representa- 
tive of The United States Publisher. 
“This has been the practice in De- 
catur for more than ten years and it 
certainly is the only way to handle 
legal advertising,’ Mr. Wire declared. 


One printer who makes up his waste 
stock into advertising scratch pads 


prints a postcard form on the paste 


} : The card, | 
which is addressed to himself, is a 


board back of the pad. 


request for more pads, with a line for 
the signature. 


him for all of their work. 


He finds that those | 
who return the cards usually call on | 


x 
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NEWSPAPER NOTES 


Alabama. 


Mrs. C. W. Thomas of the Citronelle 
Call has pledged herself to obtain one 
or more new members in the National 
Editorial Association campaign for 
2,000 members. 


Arizona. 


Col. Fred W. Breen, owner of the 
Flagstaff Sun, is erecting a new build- 
ing for his paper. 

Giragi Brothers of Winslow have 
erected a new building for the Mail 
and will install a new press. 

Will B. Kelly, owner of the Safford 
Guardian, Clifton Copper Era, Duncan 
News and Tombstone Epitaph, is now 
the owner of the Benson News. 


ArkanSas. 
D. H. Bancroft assumed the night 
managing editorship of El Dorado 
Daily News on September at 


California. 


~The Inland Press at Sacramento re- 
cently installed its fourth Miehle ver- 
tical press. 

W. E. Douglas, who has been classi- 
fied advertising manager of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Post for the past four 
years, has returned to California where 
he formerly held the same position 
with the Long Beach Press. He is 


“now managing the classified depart- 


ment of the Long Beach Press-Tele- 
gram. He was connected with the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star, the Dallas 
(Tex.) News and the Portland (Ore.) 
Oregonian earlier in his career. 

A new weekly paper, the Pioneer, 
has been established at Granada Park 
by Frank A. Harrison. 

The Federated: News of South Pasa- 
dena has been purchased by Charles 
Hillebrandt, who was formerly with 
the Flagstaff (Ariz.) Sun. 

The Ventura Star recently purchas- 
ed the Ventura Morning Post from AlI- 
fred H. Davis, who has been its owner 
for 12 years and because of illness was 
forced to discontinue publication. The 
Post represented an earlier consolida- 
tion of the Post and Democrat and is 
now merged with the Star and the 
combined papers are now published 
from one plant as an afternoon daily 
under the name of the Star. , 

Because Harry Steiger took pictures 
of the religious strife, he -was jailed 
in Alaya, Mexico and his camera and 
plates confiscated. He was freed and 
reached Los Angeles a few days later. 

S. H. Stone, advertising manager 


for Radin & Kemp a Fresno depart- 
ment store, is featuring “Truth in Ad- 


| lican. 


vertising” in space purchased by that 
stare in the Fresno Morning Repub- 


Colorado. 
The Denver Post has been deliver- 


ing papers by government air mail 


service. Papers reach Pueblo, Col., 
125 miles distant, in 90 minutes and 
Cheyenne, 107 miles distant, in 60 


- minutes. 


Connecticut. 


O. S. Freeman of the Canaan News 
has pledged himself to secure one or 
more new National Editorial Asso- 
ciation members this year, 


Delaware 


Clarence P. Pyle, general manager 
of the Wilmington Journal and News 
was recently appointed state vice pres- 
ident of the Association of Newspaper 
Advertising Executives. 


District of Columbia 


Francis P. Daily of the Washington 
Herald, T. J. Norton of the Daily 
News, Henry Jones of the Post and L. 
R. Neely of the Star enjoyed an air- 
plane trip to the Sesqui-Centennial Ex- 
position recently. 


Florida. 


James M. Cox, publisher of the 
Miami News recently arrived in Eng- 
land on the Aquitania. Mr. Cox is also 
president of the News League of Ohio. 


Georgia. 


O. B. Keeler, golf writer for the At- 
lanta Journal, was recently made an 
honorary member of the Associated 
Press reporting staff in recognition of 
service he rendered in obtaining an 
exclusive interview with ‘“Bobby” 
Jones, the golf champion. 


_ Idaho. 


The Grace Herald is the name of a 
new paper at Grace. 


IlInols. 


The Wood River Daily Press of 
August 14 contained 16 pages, full of 
write-ups of business concerns in Al- 
ton. The Press usually contains four 
pages. It is a daily. 

J. H. Eads, former Illinois editor 
who went to Long Beach, Cal., as sales- 
man for a basket company, has gotten 
back to editing and is now issuing an 
organ called Theatre Guide. 

The Metamora Herald recently dis- 
carded its old press that had been in 
use for 20 years and installed a new 
press. 

The Decatur Daily Review gave 
away facsimile copies of the front page 
of the October 3, 1878, issue of the 
paper, at the Macon County Fair. More 
than half of the page was given over 
to advertisements, the rest to local 
news items and the “Latest by Tele- 
graph”. 

The Oneida News was recently pur- 
chased by Krans Brothers of Altona 
and consolidated with the Altona Rec- 
ord under the name of Record-News. 
The Oneida News was founded 50 
years ago by A. W. Ladd. 

The Danville Commercial-News in- 
stituted a Flower Service to carry sur- 
plus garden flowers from its readers’ 
gardens to the local hospitals, infirm- 
aries and old peoples’ homes. This 
service continued each Saturday fore- 
noon during the summer season. 


Indiana. 


H. J. Harris, publisher of the 
Brookston Reporter for the past year, 
has sold out to a newly formed com- 
pany of Monticello and Brookston peo- 
ple who have taken charge. P. R. 
Bausman, publisher of the Monticello 
Herald, is one of the new owners. Mr. 
Harris is moving to Bloomington, 
where he will go in partnership with 
Mr. Cravens in the publication of an 
established daily. 


The South Bend Tribune has been 
made a member of the 100,000 Group 
of American Cities, Inc., of which 


4) 


Walter A. Strong, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, is president. 


lowa. 
The Maquoketa Excelsior recently is- 
sued a special fair and Homecoming 
edition. 


Kansas. 

A new theatrical page, conducted by 
“Ace” and entitled “Right Off the Reel 
and Across the Footlights”” has been 
inaugurated by the Kansas City Post. 


Kentucky. 

W. L. Dawson of the Oldham Era, 
La Grange, has pledged himself to 
back the National Editorial Associa- 
tion campaign for 2,000 new members. 


Louisiana 


J. M. McLeese of the Semi-Weekly 
News, Jennings, was recently called 
to Canada by a telegram which stated 
that his mother was in a dying con- 
dition. 


Maine. 


Charles H. Fogg, Houlton Times, 
states that he is behind the National 
Editorial Association in its member- 
ship campaign. 


Maryland. 


An informal talk was given by Cy- 
rus H. K. Curtis, before the Belfast 
Rotery Club August 9, on the history 
of his ownership of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post. Mr. Curtis is publisher of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger and the 
New York Evening Post. 


Massachusetts. 


Joseph M. Lyman, news editor of 
the Northampton Daily Hampshire 
Gazette, and Mrs. Lyman narrowly es- 
caped death when the Sunrise special 
in which they were passengers was 
wrecked at Calverton, Long Island, 
Aug. 13, and the Pullman crashed 
through the wall of a pickle factory. 
They crawled up and out of the car 
windows into a mass of salt, cucum- 
bers and brine but were the only ones 
in their car to escape severe injuries. 


James D. Fearin of the reportorial 
staff of the Worcester Telegram re- 
cently resigned his place as chairman 
of the Veterans Council of the com- 
bined patriotic organizations of Web- 
ster. 

George V. Blackburn, a World War 
veteran and for the last seven years a 
reporter on the city staff of the Spring- 
field Union, has entered politics as a 
candidate for the State Legislature 
from the Second Hampden District. 


George M. Clark of the Lynn’ Item 
recently celebrated his 74th birthday. 
He has been with the Item for 36 
years and is head of the stereotyping 
department. He has been a ster- 
eotyper for 54 years and shares the 
record for service in this line of work 
with two other men in New England. 


Michigan. 

Booth No. 3-A, exhibit space resery- 
ed for the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany at the conventions of the United 
Typothetae of America and the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, at De- 
troit, October 16 to 23, will feature 
Linotype typography. Display panels 
will present a wide range of Linotype 
composed specimens, particularly high 
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class sales literature produced the 
Linotype way for use in direct mail 
advertising. 


Minnesota. 


Arthur Wilhelm, head of the art 
department of the St. Paul Dispatch 
and Pioneer Press, has signed a con- 
tract to paint several pictures for the 
new Lowry Hotel in St. Paul and has 
obtained a year’s leave of absence 
from the Dispatch and Pioneer Press 
in order to fulfill his contract. 


Mississippi. 

Miss Nannie Mae Crump of the 
Daily Herald reportorial staff was re- 
cently injured when her car collided 
with another car in Gulfport. 


Missouri. 


M. E. Selecman has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence from his posi- 
tion as director of information at the 
Northwest Missouri State Teacher’s 
College as he wishes to study at the 
Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, at Evanston, IIli- 
nois. 


Montana. 

The Jordan Tribune is the name of 
a new paper started at Jordan by 
Butte H. Tipton, who also operates the 
Baker Sentinel, purchased from Mrs. 
McLamore. 


Nebraska. 

V. L. Watkins, foreman of the Blue 
Hill Leader for a year and a half, has 
been made managing editor of the 
Leader, succeeding Miss Lillian Glebe, 
who resigned to enter the state uni- 
versity at Lincoln. 


Nevada 
The Elko Free Press, of which E. 
M. Steninger is publisher, will soon 
move into its new plant. 


New Hampshire 

Lester EH. Richwagen, a reporter for 
the Concord Monitor, recently resigned 
his position and has accepted one on 
the copy desk of the Portland (Me.) 
Express. 

The Phaneuf Press has installed its 
second Miehle vertical press. 


New Jersey. 

According to announcement made 
by R. E. Lent, publisher of the Passaic 
Daily News, the Daily News will be 
represented in the national advertis- 
ing field after September 1, by the 
Kelly-Smith Company of New York, 
Boston; Philadelphia and Chicago. 

The Adams Press at Newark re- 
cently installed a new Miehle vertical 
press. 

Alfred B. Bedell, for several years 
a represntative with the New England 
office of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, has been appointed Lino- 
type representative for central and 
northern New Jersey. 

F. A. Friedrich, managing editor of 
the Patterson Morning Call, with Mrs. 
Friedrich and their two sons, is tour- 
ing Maine, Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. 


New Mexico 
T. S. Trebell recently established a 
new paper called the Santa Fe Sun. 


New York. 


It has been announced in Boston 
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that Mortimer Berkowitz, who has 
been an executive of the Hearst news- 
papers in that city for the past three 
years, is to be associated with the 
American Weekly, the color magazine 
section of all the Hearst newspapers, 
with headquarters in New York, begin- 
ning early in September. 

Edward T. Sajous, who has been on 
the staffs_of the Santa Barbara (Cal.) 
Daily News and the Santa Barbara 
Morning Press and staff correspondent 
for the International News Service 
and Los Angeles Times is now editor 
of the Avondale Press, Ine., New York. 
He has also been elected vice president 
of the Universal Utilities Company, 
of which the Avondale Press is a sub- 
sidiary unit. 

Percy Hammond, dramatic critic of 
the New York Herald Tribune, is 
rapidly recovering from a serious ill- 
ness. His assistant, Charles Belmont 
Davis, has been handling dramatic re- 
views for the Herald Tribune. 

Ogden M. Reid, editor and publisher 
of the New York Herald Tribune, with 
Mrs. Reid and their son, Whitelaw, 
recently sailed from New York in their 
yacht “Lena” to take part in the an- 
nual cruise and races of the New York 
Yacht Club. 

Andrew J. McWain, editor of the 
Batavia Daily News, was recently 
elected president of the Batavia Board 
of Education. 

Edwin S. Underhill, publisher of the 
Corning Leader, and Warren S. Morey, 
editor of the Dansville Advertiser, 
have been nominated by the Dem- 
ocrats for Congress. Mr. Underhill 
represented his district in the lower 
house for two terms and declined a 
third nomination. 

Paul Block, president of Paul Block, 
Ine., and of Consolidated Publishers, 
Inc., recently presented the widows 
of six New York policemen, who were 
slain by criminals this year, with $250 
each. 

James Frederic MacGrath, who has 
been in newspaper work for more than 
20 years, is to be the editor of the New 
York Evening Enquirer which will 
appear Sept. 19. Wm. Griffin, former 
vice president of the American Press 
Association, will be the publisher of 
the Enquirer and publication offices 
are to be at 444 pear street. 

Prof. Charles Phillips Cooper, teach- 
er of Journalism at Columbia Univer- 
sity, was entertained recently at the 
Algonquin Hotel by members of his 
summer class. Mr. Cooper was for 
many years night city editor of the 
New York Times. 

The Jeffrey Press, Inc., New York 
City, has installed a new Miehle ver- 
tical press. 

North Carolina. 

J. B. Whitley, editor of the Chatham 
News at Siler City, has been elected 
commander of the Wayne B. Menden- 
hall Post of the American Legion. 


North Dakota. 
Work is under. construction on a 
new building for the Washburn Leader 
of which Fred F. Jefferis is editor. 


Ohio. 

A new field has been started by J. 
Omansky, for many years with Scripps 
papers, and more recently circulation 
manager of the Cleveland Times. Mr. 
Omansky will engage in surveying 
newspaper circulation departments and 
counseling with publishers and .-cir- 


culation managers on their main- 
tenance and promotion problems. His 
office is in the Park Bldg., Public 
Square, Cleveland. 


Oklahoma. 
The Olustee News is the name of a 
new paper started at Olustee by A. A. 
Baldwin of Hollis. 


Oregon. 

A. E. Voorhies of the Grants Pass 
Daily Courier is among the editors of 
Oregon who are strongly backing the 
National Editorial Association mem- 
bership campaign. 


Pennsylvania. j 
The Jersey Shore Herald, now a 
weekly paper which was purchased by 
Dr. L. M. Goodman and others a year 
ago, will enter the daily field October 
1. A new building is being erected. 
A contract for a daily news report has 
been signed with the United Press. 
The daily will be edited by Joseph 
Summer. 5 


South Carolina 

T. S. Martin recently resigned his 
position as telegraph editor of the 
Greenwood Index Journal to become 
state news editor of the Asheville 
(N. C.) Citizen. He is succeeded in 
the Index Journal by C. B. Williams, 
a recent graduate of the school of jour- 
nalism of the University of South 
Carolina. 


South Dakota. 

P. H. McCarty recently purchased 
the Hoven Review and has assumed 
the management of the paper. 

The Tolstoy Journal has been pur- 
chased by J. C. Jacober. 


Tennessee. 
Wm, Clift has been recently appoint- 
ed sports editor of the Knoxville Jour- 
nal. 


Texas. 

The Record-Courier, of which R. T. 
Gliddon is editor, was sent to every 
voter in the county for four weeks, 
due to an arrangement made with the 
publisher by business men of Johnson 
City. During that time, special mer- 
chandising announcements were pub- 
lished. 


Utah. 
R. N. Halliday, formerly publisher 
of the Grantsville News, has been 
elected commissioner of Tooele Coun- 


ty. 


Vermont 
The Rutland Herald, which is pub- 
lished six days a week, is now run- 
ning an Automobile section on Wed- 
nesday of every week. The present 
make-up consists of two pages of news 
and advertising. 


Virginia 
Rorer A. James, Jr., publisher of the 
Danville Register and Bee, has pur- 


chased the plant of the defunct Dan-— . 


ville News, afternoon newspaper which 
was published from June 11, 1923, to 
October 28, 1925. 

A new Goss Comet Flat Bed Press 
has just been installed by the Pulaski 
Southwest Times. 


Washington. 
Storey Buck, who has been con- 
nected with Spokane newspapers since 
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National Association of State Press Field Managers 
in Session at St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 25-30 


Personnel from left to right: 
O. W. Little, Alma, Kansas; 


Back row—Sam S§. Haislet, Minneapolis; 
George Riley, Vice-President American Press 


Association, New York; H. C. Hotaling, St. Paul; Harry T. Porte, Salt Lake 
City; Len W. Feighner, Nashville, Michigan; Ben H. Read, Los Angeles; Ole 


. Buck, Harvard, Nebraska; 


Meyer, National Printer Journalist, Milwaukee. 
President National Editorial Association, Northfield, Minnesota; 


Norman J. Radder, Bloomington, Indiana; John 
Front row—Herman Roe, 
J. S. Hub- 


bard, Columbia, Missouri; Edwin Bemis, President Field Press Managers Asso- 


ciation, Littleton, Colorado; 
Seattle; G. L. Caswell, of Iowa. 


HK. F. Tucker, Ames, Iowa; Fred W. Kennedy, 


1890 and who is now northwest editor 
of the Spokane Chronicle, has filed for 
the primary election as representative 
in the legislature. He has previously 
served one term, has covered the legis- 
lature for the Chronicle and at one 
time was private secretary to the 
speaker of the house. 

Mrs. Anna Pier has sold the Almira 
Big Bend Outlook to F. A. Wilson and 
Williams Evans. 

C. F. Brown recently purchased the 
Stanwood News from J. L. Asbury. 

Joseph Asbury, editor and owner of 
the Stanwood News, Stanwood, Wash., 
has disposed of his interests there. 

A Mount Tacoma float, which will 
be sent to Atlantic City at the time 
Miss Dorothy Rothermel (Miss Ta- 
coma) competes in the bathing beauty 
contest, was designed and made by 
Sam Armstrong, staff artist of the 
Tacoma News ‘Tribune. 

Tacoma News Tribune employes had 
a dinner and outing at DeKoven Inn 
on Lake Steilacoom August 27. 

Lew Williams of the editorial staff 
of the Spokane Chronicle, Spokane, 
Wash., and former Tacoma newspaper 
man was a visitor in Tacoma early in 
August. 

Roy C. Beckman, assistant city ed- 
itor of the Tacoma News Tribune 
spent four weeks in July and August 
covering the ,Wallace C. Gaines mur- 
der trial. 


The Tacoma News Tribune success- 
fully carried a botanical contest for 
the youths of the city in August, work- 
ing with members of the local park 
board. The Tacoma Daily Ledger re- 
cently conducted a roller-skating con- 
test to aid the playground movement 
in the city. 


West Virginia 
 R. H. Pritchard of the Weston Dem- 
ocrat has sent his pledge into Secre- 


~ 


tary Hotaling to back the National 
Editorial Association membership cam- 
paign. 


Wisconsin. 


Lewis W. Herzog has been appoint- 
ed manager of the Promotion and 
Service department of the Milwaukee 
Journal to succeed Mr. Thomas P. Col- 
lins, now Advertising Manager. 

Mr. Thomas P. Collins, formerly 
manager of the Promotion and Service 
department of the Milwaukee Journal, 
was appointed Advertising Manager, 
effective September 15. 


Wyoming 
The Sheridan Journal, of which C. 
Watt Brandon is publisher, having 
completed its first year of publication, 
is now a legal publication under the 
laws of the state. 


Latta Issues Special Edition 


J. Kirk Latta, editor of the Morn- 
ing Sun News-Herald, Morning Sun, 
Towa, issued a special edition of his 
paper on September 9, commemorating 
the fortieth anniversary of his editor- 
ship. The first edition of the Morning 
Sun News was published September 
17, 1887. Only two publication -days 
have been missed during the 40 years, 
since. 

Randall Latta, son of the editor and 
a graduate of the journalism courses 
at Iowa Wesleyan College, handled the 
feature material for the special edi- 
tion. 

The first Rural Free Delivery in the 
United States was tried at Morning 
Sun, Iowa, in 1895. Mr. Latta’s re- 
search on this particular subject 
makes one of the interesting features 
of the anniversary number. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Passed by Field Press Managers at 
St. Paul, August 30 


Resolved that this conference ex- 
press its continued confidence in 
the National Editorial Association; 
and promise support to the program 
outlined for the future, including 
that for district or division organ- 
izations. We further récommend 
that the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation give a thorough investiga- 
tion to the plan of issuing a na- 
tional advertising rate book, to in- 
clude all the weekly papers of the 
nation. 


Resolved that we pledge our co- 
operation with efforts now under 
way or that may be attempted by 
the newspapers of the country to 
dispense with the two per cent cash 
discount now being taken by ad- 
vertising agencies. 

Resolved that this association of- 
fers its co-operation to states con- 
templating the adoption of the field 
manager plan; and invites all pros- 
pective fieldmen to attend our an- 
nual sessions. 


Resolved that we urge the Na- 
tional Editorial Association to un- 
dertake the establishment of a plan 
of guaranteed circulation statement 
for weekly newspapers and to con- 
fer with the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culation to the end that this recom- 
mendation may become a reality. 


Resolved that each state carry on 
an intensive campaign among pub- 
lishers and they among their mer- 
chants to discourage circulation 
contests, advertising promotion 
schemes and all other affairs not 
founded on sound business prin- 
ciples. 


Resolved that we urge advertis- 
ing agencies to make use of the 
facilities of the field managers’ of- 
fice and assure them of our desire 
to assist them in their efforts to 
promote the idea of truth in ad- 
vertising and to keep the agency 
business on the present high plane 
by taking steps to keep out of the 
advertising field those who are not 
reliable or financially sound. 


Resolved that we are not in sym- 
pathy with many of the policies 
and practices of the American Press 
Association, believing that same are 
not conducive to the permanent de- 
velopment of national advertising 
in the country press. 


Resolved that we endorse the 
adoption of the proposed National 
Editorial Association uniform ad- 
vertising bill or invoice for adver- 
tising and will use our efforts to 
promote such a standard in our re- 
spective states. 


The ear marks of a good paper are 
the company it keeps. 

Are you ashamed of the press asso- 
ciation you belong to? 

If you went to college and did not 
get out and root once in a while for 
the team, what would they think of 
you? 

Why not root for your press asso- 
ciation every week; be a good sport, 
also proud of your fellow members.— 
Massachusetts Press Association Bul- 
letin. 
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YOST EXPLAINS CANONS 
OF A. S. N. E. BEFORE 
THE PRESS CONGRESS 


(Address on “Journalistic Organiza- 
tion’, by Casper S. Yost, chairman of 
the ad interim committee on journal- 
istic organization; editor of the St. 
Louis (Mo:) Globe-Democrat; and past 
president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors; read at the third 
assembly of the Press Congress of the 
World, at the session held in the 
Kursaal, Lausanne, Switzerland, Fri- 
day afternoon, September 17.) 

Nothing in modern life is more 
fruitful of progress than organized 
action. It is true that organization in 
itself is nothing new. It has always 
existed. It has’ been, indeed, the 
foundation of all human society. Man 
emerges from the dim past into his- 
tory as more or less organized groups 
of people. All forms of government, 
however primitive or crude, involve 
organization. The church has been an 
organization almost from its begin- 
ning. The religious societies and the 
trade guilds of the Middle Ages were 
forms of organized activity. But it is 
only within recent years that organ- 
ization has been made a means of 
collective action for the promotion of 
innumerable interests, to such an ex- 
tent as to make it in a real sense a 
universal agency of human endeavor. 
And yet, curiously enough, that call- 
ing or profession which does more 
than all others to make public organ- 
ization most effective, has been slow- 
est to apply it to its own advance- 
ment. 

Perhaps the reason for this is that 
journalism is peculiarly an individ- 
ualistic enterprise, and that it is so 
often in some sort of antagonism to 
others of its own kind. Journalism is 
constantly contending for something, 
or against something, and it therefore 
exists in an atmosphere of contention 
that is, or has been, a bar to pro- 
fessional co-operation. But in the last 
50 years there has been developing, 
gradually and imperceptibly, a change 
in the form, the ideals, the principles 
and the spirit of journalism, that has 
been slowly altering the attitude of its 
practitioners toward one another, and 
toward their profession. 

This change is due in part to the 
growth of the business of journalism 
as a separate and distinct department. 
Whatever the rivalries of business it 
tends to the recognition of common 
interests of a national nature, and, in 
time, to the realization that these in- 
terests can often be best promoted by 
co-operation or organized action. Pub- 
lishers, as such, being more directly 
and urgently concerned in the ma- 
terial welfare of their publications 
than are their editors, however much 
the editors may have that welfare at 
heart, have been quicker to perceive 
the advantages of the collective con- 
sideration of common problems, and 
to come together for this purpose. Per- 
haps the strongest influence to this 
end has been the labor unions of the 
printing crafts. Labor combinations 
have made employer combinations al- 
most essential to the business conduct 
of the press. But this has been only 
one of many inducements to organiza- 
tion by newspaper publishers, Pub- 
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lishers, for these.reasons, were organ- 
ized, in America at least, long before 
editors, as distinguished from publish- 
ers, thought of organization as an aid 
to the profession of journalism. 


Another cause of the changes re- 
ferred to has been the development of 
a broader conception of editorial re- 
sponsibilities to the public. For the 
great part of the three centuries of its 
existence journalism had been almost 
wholly a personal or partisan agency, 
devoted solely to personal or partisan 
ends. But there has been developing 
within recent years, the conviction 
that, whatever the personal or par- 
tisan interests involved, the press is 
first and foremost an instrument of 
public service, and that its primary 
function is to supply dependable in- 
formation and opinion to the public 
it serves. This conception not only 
enlarges the horizons of journalism, 
and not only places it upon broader 
and firmer foundations, but it necessi- 
tates a different ideal of public obliga- 
tion and public duty. Moreover, it 
gives a higher dignity to the profes- 
sion of journalism and places it upon 
a moral plane comparable with the 
best agencies of human service and 
teaching. 


Such a conception of the functions 
of journalism demands the creation of 
elevated standards of practice which 
can only be established by organized 
effort. And it is obvious that the pro- 
fession of journalism, which is some- 
thing distinct from the business of 
journalism, must be promoted by the 
profession itself, and not by the busi- 
ness. In America it had been noticed 
that the publishers, in their organiza- 
tion, concentrated their attention up- 
on business affairs—the price of paper, 
the development of mechanical facil- 
ities, the rates of postage, the ques- 
tions of labor—leaving the editorial 
or professional end to shift for itself. 
It became necessary, therefore, for the 
editors themselves to organize sep- 
arately for the promotion and ad- 
vancement of journalism as a pro- 
fession; not in opposition to the pub- 
lishers, but, on the contrary, to sup- 
port their efforts to make better news- 
papers by the establishment of better 
principles, methods and standards of 
editorial administration. Out of this 
necessity was born the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors. 

There had long been a National Edi- 
torial Association, composed almost 
wholly of publishers and editors of 
small town newspapers, wherein the 
publisher and the editor was usually 
one and the same person. It, too, was 
devoted more to business than to edi- 
torial matters, and, besides, its field of 
journalism was different in some re- 
spects from that of the city daily. The 
editors of the newspapers in the 
larger cities were seldom members of 
this organization and took little or 
no interest in its work. They were 
without any organization of their own, 
had but rare contact and acquaintance 
with one another, and were not much 
disposed to cultivate such relations. 
Nothing short of a feeling that, slow- 
ly developing, came almost at once to 
a general conviction that journalism 
in its larger sphere was suffering from 
an excess of individualism, and that 
the time had come for organized effort 
to support and promote the common 
interests and ideals of editorial] man- 


agement and expression, could have 
altered this disposition. 


The Society that grew out of this 
conviction is perhaps unique in that 
its membership is limited to’ directing 
editors of daily newspapers in cities 
of over 50,0000 population; the limit 
of population being so fixed in order to 
confine the activities of the Society to 
the field of city journalism, and also 
to avoid trespassing on the field al- 
ready occupied by the National Edi- 
torial Association. And its member-— 
ship was limited to responsible editors 
in order to give its discussions and 
actions the weight of authority. In 
this organization most of the larger 
newspapers of America are now rep- 
resented. Collective consideration and 
action being new to this class of ed- 
itors, much of the work of the Society 
has been experimental. 
were clearly stated in its constitution, 
i. e. “To promote an acquaintance 
among members, to develop a strong 
professional esprit de corps, to’ main- 
tain the dignity and rights of the pro- 
fession, to consider and perhaps es- 
tablish ethical standards of profes- 


Its purposes — 


sional conduct, to interchange ideas | 


for the advancement of professional 
ideals and for the more effective appli- 
cation of professional labors, and to 
work collectively for the solution of 
common problems.” In many things 
desirable for the advancement of the 
profession it is not easy to find a basis 
of agreement, and it is only by dis- 
cussion, study, and experience that 
the common denominators of practical 
operation can be found. But most of 
the purposes of this society are al- 
ready in process of fulfillment by the 
mere power of organized contact and 
interest; perhaps the greatest need of 
metropolitan journalism in America 
was acquaintance. A vast country, 
with many large cities widely sep- 
arated, and with anonymity the rule 
in editorial administration, few knew 
even the names of responsible editors 
in other cities than their own. The 
Society has done a great deal to alter 
that situation and it has promoted 


not only acquaintance but friendship | 


of great value. 


awaken interest in journalism as a 


It has done much to 


profession in which all its practition- | 
ers have a common concern, as distin- _ 


in- 
It has taken some 


guished from journalism as an 
dividual calling. 


tentative steps toward maintaining the | 


dignity and rights of the -profession 
and is feeling its way toward more 
important and definite action in this 


field. But perhaps the most significant | 


of its accomplishments thus far is the 
establishment of a code of ethical prin- 
ciples, and no doubt it would be of 


interest to this gathering to present | 
It is called the “Can- | 
is as fol- | 


this code in full. 
nons of Journalism,’ and 
lows, beginning with a. preamble; 


The primary function of newspapers | 


is to communicate to the human race 
what its members do, feel, and think. 
Journalism, therefore, demands of its 


practitioners, the widest range of in- 


telligence, of knowledge, and of ex- 


perience, as well as natural and train-— 


ed powers of observation and reason- 
ing. To its opportunities as a chron- 
icler are indissolubly linked its obliga- 
tions as teacher and interpreter. 


To the end of finding some means of 


codifying sound practice and just as- | 


pirations of American 


journalism 
these canons are set forth: ‘ 


$ 
ze 


\h ~ 
RESPONSIBILITY—The right of a 
newspaper to attract and hold readers 
is restricted by nothing but considera- 
tions of public: welfare. The use a 
newspaper makes of the share of pub- 
lic attention it gains serves to deter- 
mine its sense of responsibility, which 
it shares with every member of its 
staff. A journalist who uses his power 
for any selfish or otherwise unworthy 
purpose is faithless to a high trust. 

‘II 


A 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS—Free- 
dom of the Press is to be guarded as 
a vital right of mankind. It is the 
unquestionable right to discuss what- 
ever is not explicitly forbidden by law, 
including the wisdom of any restric- 
tive statute. 

Vid Bie 

INDEPENDENCE — Freedom from 
all obligations except that of fidelity 
to the public interest is vital. 


1. Promotion of any private inter- 
est contrary to the general welfare, 
for whatever reason, is not compatible 
with honest journalism. So-called 
news communications from _ private 
sources, should not be published with- 
out public notice of their source or 
else substantiation of their claims to 
-value as news both in form and sub- 
stance. 

2. Partisanship in editorial com- 
ment which knowingly departs from 
the truth does violence to the best 
spirit of American journalism; in the 
news columns it is subversive of a 
' fundamental principle of the profes- 
sion. 


LVe 
SINCERITY, TRUTHFULNESS, AC- 
CURACY—Good faith with the reader 
'is the foundation of all journalism 
worthy of the name. 


1. By every consideration of good 

| faith a newspaper is constrained to be 

truthful. It is not to be excused for 

lack of thoroughness or accuracy with- 

in its control or failure to obtain com- 
mand of these essential qualities. 


2. Headlines should be fully war- 
ranted by the contents of the articles 
' which they surmount. 


Viz 
IMPARTIALITY — Sound practice 
makes clear distinction between news 

' reports and expressions of opinion. 
News reports should be free from 
opinion or bias of any kind. 


1. This rule does not apply to so- 
called special articles unmistakably 
devoted to advocacy or characterized 
by a signature authorizing the writer’s 
Own conclusions and interpretations. 

VI. 

FAIR PLAY—A newspaper should 
not publish unofficial charges affecting 
reputation or moral character without 
Opportunity given to the accused to be 
heard; right practice demands the giv- 
ing of such opportunity in all cases of 
serious accusation outside judicial 
proceedings. 


1. A newspaper should not invade 
private rights or feelings without sure 
Warrant of public rights as distin- 

guished from public curiosity. 

2. It is the privilege, as it is the 
duty, of a newspaper to make promp 
and complete correction of its own 
Serious mistakes of fact or opinion 
whatever their origin. 

VII. 

_ DECENCY—A newspaper cannot es- 
€ape conviction of insincerity if while 
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professing high moral purpose it sup- 
plies incentives to base conduct, such 
as are to be found in details of crime 
and vice, publication of which is not 
demonstrable for the general good. 


Lacking authority to enforce its 
canons, the journalism here represent- 
ed can but express the hope that de- 
liberate pandering to vicious instincts 
will encounter effective public disap- 
proval or yield to the influence of a 
professional condemnation.” 


It is not claimed that this code is 
a perfect model, or that it is even com- 
plete. It is, however, an honest effort 
to set forth the fundamental principles 
of good journalism in the light of the 
new conception of the obligations and 
responsibilities of the profession; and 
it will be perfected as experience and 
the development of common _ under- 
standing point the way. How to make 
it generally effective in practice is a 
problem that is yet to be solved, but 
it has at least served to set up stand- 
ards of conduct by which journalism 
may be measured and the false dis- 
tinguished from the true. 


The Society has also done something 
for the promotion of professional edu- 
cation, and expects to do much more 
in that direction. Practical training 
for journalism in properly equipped 
schools is a recent development in this 
field and it is something that should 
be encouraged and aided in all coun- 
tries, not only as means of fitting men 
and women for this service, but as a 
means of elevating the standards and 
the dignity of the profession generally. 


All these things, and others which 
might be mentioned, pertain to the 
spiritual rather than the material side 
of the editorial department of journal- 
ism. There is, however, a material 
side—the practical operation of the 
system by which a newspaper is daily 
created. The methods of editorial man- 
agement, the processes of daily con- 
struction, are not less important than 
its principles and ideals, and there is 
no greater value to be derived from 
organization than that broadening of 
technical knowledge that comes from 
the exchange of ideas and experience 
which the personal contacts and the 
discussions of organization permit and 
promote. No one can attend a meet- 
ing of journalists, where there has 
been full and free discussion of ways 
and means, without feeling that he 
has learned something worth while. 
Indeed, if there were nothing but ma- 
terial ends to serve, organization 
would fully justify itself. 


But now I would like to say a few 
words more directly applying to the 
character of this body which I have 
the honor to address. Nothing can 
do so much to promote international 
understanding as an understanding 
press and nothing can contribute so 
much to an understanding press as the 
contacts and associations of inter- 
national meetings and organizations 
for the promotion of the press. The 
journalist who is most useful to 
his country is he who knows what he 
is talking about. And this is partic- 
ularly true when he is discussing in- 
ternational affairs, wherein the know- 
ledge of his readers is probably least, 
and their opinions most likely to err, 
unless they have accurate information 
and capable guidance from the press. 
I have no use for the journalist who 
does not regard the interests and wel- 
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fare of his own country as paramount, 
and there must always, in the nature 
of things, be difference of interests 
and of policies that are conflicting. 
But it is nevertheless true that most 
of the international differences that 
often agitate the press and the public 
grow out of misunderstandings rather 
than out of actual conflict of interest, 
and it is the duty of good Journalism 
to endeavor to clear away these mis- 
understandings and reveal the truth 
without prejudice. Moreover, when 
there are real conflicts of interest the 
editor can do more for the promotion 
of sound public opinion and sound 
judgment if he can present the facts 
in the situation from his own know- 
ledge. ‘Therefore such a gathering as 
this, and such an organization as this, 
should contribute to a greater, and bet- 
ter journalism for the advancement of 
human welfare and the promotion of 
human peace. 


Publishers and press associations in 
other states may find an opportunity 
to increase the volume of advertising 
by stimulating public service corpora- 
tions, pointing out the beneficial re- 
sults obtained and the awakening in 
the state of Texas, where the public 
utilities have instigated an education- 
al campaign that has already proven 
its value. It has been realized at last 
that an understanding consumer pub- 
lic enables the utilities to render better 
service and to receive a fair return. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Linotype Schools 
OPERATORS! PRINTERS!—If you 
want to increase your speed, to enable 
you to hold a better position or ease 
the strain; if you want to learn the 
machine, write for free literature. 
Correspondence course with keyboard, 
$28; practical course, six weeks, $60.00. 
Milo Bennett set 12,131 ems per hour 
for eight hours and can teach you, 
Established 1915. Address Milo Ben- 

nett’s School, Toledo, Ohio. 


Money Makers 


25 2-cent stamps mailed to Zook, - 
Lititz, Pa., brings samples and plans . 
of cookbook and almanac; big money- 
makers. 32-page, illustrated, 4-col. 
catalog, 300 blotters, large 4x914, small, 
34%4x6%4, miniature 214x4, superfine, 
big order getter. $1.00. 


Financing WirHout Money. A 
scientific substitute for bonds. [Illus- 
trated in building the $25,000 Guern- 
sey Market House without paying a 
cent interest. Free your city of debt. 
10 cents a copy; 15 for $1.00. John G. 
Zook, Lititz, Pa. 


Newspaper Brokers 


If you desire to purchase a newspa- 
per in any state in the Union write 
me and tell me how much money you 
can pay down on a newspaper and 
what your wants are. If you want 
to sell your newspaper property write 
me all the facts. I specialize in con- 
solidating newspapers in the same 
Omar. D. Gray, Sturgeon, Mis- 
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GREATEST SERVICE OF 
COUNTRY PRESS IS TO 
GIVE TRUE PERSPECTIVE 


(By Elmer E. Conrath, editor of the 
Cuba, N. Y., Patriot and President of 
the New York Press Association. Re- 
printed from the Lyons, N. Y., Re- 
publican. ) 

Every once in a while some one rises 
up to inquire, ‘““Will the country week- 
ly survive?” 

It all depends on how you spell it. 
In these days of keen competition, 
with an emphasis on service in every 
line of business, there is no place for 
a weakly newspaper in any field, and 
it must pass either into stronger hands 
or pass out. It is this fact, coupled 
with the tendency toward consolida- 
tion in territory that is over-papered, 
which accounts for the mortality of 
recent years in the field of rural jour- 
nalism, rather than any lack of inter- 
est on the part of the people in their 
home news. And it is interesting to 
note that this tendency has been halt- 
ed, perhaps stopped, permanently. The 
statistics of 1925 show, for the first 
time in several years, a slight increase 
in the number of weekly newspapers 
in this country, and there is every 
reason to believe that these new ven- 
tures will continue for many years, 
along with all others that are ad- 
equately serving the public, regardless 
of whether they are issued 52 times a 
year, or 12 times, or 365 times. 


But perhaps the best answer to the 
question as to whether the country 
weekly will survive is found in a com- 
parison of their state of health now 
and in the past. It is more than 40 
years since I did my first work as 
“devil” in a country newspaper office, 
and while more than half the time 
since then was spent on the daily press 
of the city, I have never lost sight of 
the country field, and a dozen years 
ago, I returned to it. During this 
period, I have observed that though a 
number of weaklings have succumbed, 
among them many which never should 
have been born, those that perform a 
real service are stronger, better and 
more prosperous than ever before in 
the history of rural journalism. In- 
deed, in this state as elsewhere, there 
are many weekly newspaper establish- 
ments which equal, if they do not sur- 
pass, a considerable proportion of the 
smaller dailies in the value of their 
plants, the number of people employed, 
the amount of business done, and the 
general prosperity. You may be sure, 
too, that every bit of this prosperity 
has been honestly earned and is richly 
deserved. 


Other things being anywhere near 
equal, these and indeed nearly all 
weekly papers may be taken as a 
pretty accurate index of the intel- 
ligence, enterprise and good judgment 
of their respective communities. <A 
good, live, prosperous newspaper al- 
most invariably means a good, live 
prosperous town and the opposite is 
also true. For the weekly newspaper 
1S a composite picture sent out every 
week setting forth the business, social, 
educational, religious and other activi- 
ties of the community. And while the 
editor, like the photographer, can 
touch up the rough spots and take out 
the wrinkles to a certain degree, he 


the home newspaper. 


can’t change the shape, size or loca- 
tion of the principal. features, nor 
make a corpse look like a living .in- 
dividual. The sort of an impression 
the world gets of your town therefore 
depends on your newspaper and the 
newspaper depends upon you. The 
best of editors could not long continue 
to produce a live newspaper in a dead 
town. But a mediocre editor, or even 
a poor one, can put out a pretty good 
paper in a town which gives him the 
proper material to work with in well 
filled advertising columns and activi- 
ties that are progressive and uplifting. 


It is a fact not generally known that, 
except in Canada to a limited degree, 
no other part of the world has any- 
thing like the weekly newspaper of the 
United States. By that I mean papers 
published in towns and villages of a 
few hundred up to a few thousand 
population. Indeed, there are several 
newspapers published in this country 
in villages of only a couple of hun- 
dred people and even less. In our 
own county of Allegany, my friend, 
Glenn J. Robbins, gets out a splendid 
little paper in the village of Whites- 
ville, with 400 population—and wins 
my unbounded admiration every week. 
The small communities in other parts 
of the world have no such voice to 
speak for them. In recent correspond- 
ence with foreign publishers on the 
subject, I learn that in England, 
France, Italy, Germany and the other 
more progressive countries there are 
practically no newspapers published 
in towns of less than 5,000, while there 
are many places of 10,000, and some of 
even 20,000 population, which have no 
newspapers, depending entirely on the 
city dailies, which of course have no 
interest in their local affairs. Other 
countries are even worse off for news- 
papers. Their smaller towns and com- 
munities are inarticulate. No one 
speaks for them, and so no one hears. 
Their citizens miss many of the best 
things of life. When they move away 
from the old home town, it dies to 
them, except for an occasional letter. 
But in America, with its rural press, 
the old home town lives again every 
week before the eyes of its sons and 
daughters who have wandered afar. 
They get a pleasure which is all their 
own. And they appreciate it and cling 
to it. More than a third of a century 
ago, a promising young man was a 
telegraph operator for the Erie rail- 
road in Cuba and made many warm 
friends here. He remained only a few 
years, but I guess he has never missed 
an issue of the Patriot since he left. 
Every year, about a month before his 
subscription expires, he takes time to 
write me a note, enclosing his check 
for another year. And the check is 
food, for the man who signs it is 
Patrick E. Crowley, now president of 
the New York Central Railroad. 


There are thousands of others who, 
like Mr. Crowley, find it a pleasure to 
keep in touch with their former homes. 
Fully one-fifth of my subscription list 
is so composed and the same is true 
of most weekly newspapers. I men- 
tion this because it is a service per- 
formed by the country press which is 
often overlooked. Nevertheless, it is 
a real and wholesome service. 

It is true this sentiment is not 
universal. Every once in a while we 
find some one who swells up and says 
he “never reads that sheet,” meaning 
He usually tries 
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to give the impression that it hardly 
measures up to his standard; he finds 
food equal to his own imagined men- 


tality only in some metropolitan daily. — 


* 


It is always interesting to watch these © 
fellows and see how much attention — 


the daily gives them when they go to 
the city, or when there is a wedding 
or death in the family. Not infre- 
quently this type is in business, and if 
the public applied the same rule in 
buying that they do in newspaper sup- 


port they would get about one cus-— 


tomer in ten years. For their business 
will not compare with the big depart- 


ment stores of the cities anything like © 


so well as an average country weekly 
will compare with a city daily. In- 


deed, in any such comparison the city © 


paper shows up badly. I assert that 
the Lyons Republican covers its field 
a hundred times as weil as even such 
a splendid paper as the New York 
Times covers its field. And if time 
and space were at my command I am 
sure I could prove it to your satis- 
faction. . 


If I were asked the greatest service 
performed by the country weekly news- 
paper of America, I would say it lies 
in creating and keeping alive the com- 
munity consciousness; in binding to-— 
gether the various elements of hu- 
manity in a common purpose; in stim- 
ulating a wholesome rivalry in the 
things that make for welfare and 
progress; in keeping before its readers, 
particularly the younger ones, a true 
perspective of the real values of life. 
With a voice to speak for it adequate- 
ly, the small town or rural community, 
which is after all the real foundation 
of our nation, finds itself and takes 
over its full share of responsibility. 
Its people are led to see that patriotism 
does not dwell in Washington or in 
the big cities, but in the hearts of the 
people—themselves—and their’ neigh- 
bors; that the country which we all 
love and sing about, and many fought 
and died for, is the country right 
about their own homesteads. They 
sense the importance of their own 
community and so they try to keep it 
right. So long as this spirit can be 
kept alive, so long is our nation safe. 
And in that important task no other 


agency can approach the country news- 


paper. In carrying it out, speaking 
for the rural press of the Empire State, 
may I ask for the hearty support of 
all good citizens. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Calendar 


Oct. 4—Clarksburg (W. Va.) Telegram 
opens exposition at Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel for one week. ; 

Oct. 16-20— United Typothetae of 
America at Book Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit. 

Oct. 18-23—Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions meets in Chicago. 

Oct. 21-22—Committee in charge of 
Bureau of Advertising of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tions meets in Chicago. 

Oct. 22-23—International Direct Mail 
Advertising Association at Detroit. 


Members of the Missouri Press Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at 

ape Girardeau after reaching there 
on the Steamer Cape Girardeau, Sep- 
tember 23. 
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All that is necessary to secure 2,000 
new members for the N. E. A. is for 
Alabama to furnish 25; Alaska 3; Ari- 
zona 10; Arkansas 40; California 75; 
Colorado 40; Connecticut 20; Delaware 
5; District of Columbia 20; Florida 
30; Georgia 40; Idaho 20; Illinois 100; 
Indiana 60; Iowa 60; Kansas 60; Ken- 
tucky 30; Louisiana 25; Maine 20; 
Maryland 25; Massachusetts 45; Mich- 
igan 65; Minnesota 65; Mississippi 20; 
Missouri 75; Montana 20; Nebraska 
(Pledged) 100; Nevada 5; New Ham- 
shire 12; New Mexico 10; New York 
125; New Jersey 40; North Carolina 
40; North Dakota 30; Ohio 75; Okla- 
homa 55; Oregon 30; Pennsylvania 
100; Rhode Island 5; South Carolina 
20; South Dakota 50; Tennessee 30; 
Texas 100; Utah 20; Vermont 10; Vir- 
'ginia 35; Washington 45; West Vir- 
ginia, 20; Wisconsin 60, and Wyoming 
10. These allotments are based on the 
present membership in each state and 
the number of publications in each of 
the respective commonwealths. 


The Walton (New York) Reporter, 
which secured first place in the Na- 
tional Editorial Association Best Front 
Page contest ascribes a large part of 
its success to the fact that they have 
some eighty correspondents who send 
in letters every week from the terri- 
tory tributary to Walton. No one 
can over estimate the value of 75 good 
country correspondents. 


The National Editorial Association 
is endeavoring to aid The Patterson- 
Andress Co., Inc., Madison Avenue, 
New York, to compile a list of the 
weekly newspapers of the country to- 
gether with their states. Any state 
secretary who can furnish this infor- 
mation for his state will do some con- 
structive work for the membership of 
his association by sending in such 
lists. It would be a good thing to 
send it also to the American Press As- 
sociation and to McKinney, Marsh & 
Cushing, Detroit, Michigan. The rea- 
son that the country press does not 
secure more advertising is because of 
the difficulty of obtaining information 
as to circulation and rates. Field men 
and secretaries should get busy and 
See that this information is available. 


George W. Wagenseller, who built up 
the Middleburgh (Pa.) Post to one of 
the most successful weekly publica- 
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tions in the nation, is now 
a resident of Idaho where 
he is a candidate for the 
legislature in the Poca- 
tello district. Mr. Wagen- 
seller has always been a 
most enthusiastic member 
of the National Editorial Association 
and is still the owner of some very 
good newspaper properties. 


Movie films of the recent N. E. A. 
trip on the Rock Island lines are now 
being shown. The first showing was 
at Hutchinson, Kansas, July 27, before 
members of the Reno County Editorial 
Association. It is possible that these 
films may be available to other edi- 
torial gatherings on their returns to 
headquarters office. They will first 
go to the home of Past President Edge- 
combe and then to Northfield, the 
home of President Roe. 


President Roe had a wonderful re- 
ception at the meeting of the South 
Dakota Press Association at Brook- 
ings, August 13. The South Dakota 
Press will come through with their 
allotment of new members. 


At the recent meeting of the N. E. 
A. in California, President Edgecombe 
was presented with a handsome watch 
expressing the appreciation of the en- 
tire membership for his many sacri- 
fices during the past year in their be- 
half. Others remembered at the same 
time were Mr. and Mrs. Ben Reed and 
Mr. and Mrs. Justice Cramer. Mr. Reed 
was given a fine watch and Mr. Cramer 
a dandy traveling bag. The ladies were 
presented with bar pins of beautiful 
design. The Reads and Cramers were 
especially active in looking after the 
interests of the editorial party while 
in the Golden State. 


Utah, Wyoming and New Mexico 
publishers are interesting themselves 
in producing special articles advertis- 
ing their respective states. It is good 
work. Publishers everywhere should 
be loyal to their home state and coun- 
try. If our people as a whole would 
“See America First” it would keep 
many millions on. this side of the 
water where the effort would be ap- 
preciated, at least. Furthermore, it is 
a good thing to learn what we have in 
our own states and our own country. 


If your Congressman is home dur- 
ing the summer months, have a talk 
with him regarding envelope legisla- 
tion—likewise your United States Sen- 
ator. 


Past President George Marble of 
Fort Scott, Kan., comes through with 
the first voluntary pledge of a sustain- 
ing membership for 1927. Voluntary 
offers save a lot of work for the head- 
quarters office. As they say in revival 
meetings, “Who will be the next?” 
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M. Stanley, Secretary of the 
Georgia Press Association, writes that 
their next meeting will be held at 
Louisville, Ga., September 23 to .25. 
Mr. Stanley gives the cheering infor- 
mation that the publishers of Georgia 
are with the N. HE. A. in its envelope 
fight. There will be no let up until 
victory is achieved. 


Because the next National Editorial 
Convention will be held in’ Inland 
Daily territory, the Inland Daily Press 
Association plans to take an active 
part in its promotion, according to Ole 
Buck who is already working on plans 
for next year’s meeting. This makes 
at least four of the strongest press as- 
sociations in the country that will be 
actively interested in the promotion of 
this event. The others are Nebraska, 
Iowa, and South Dakota state associa- 
tions. The Black Hills Press Associa- 
tion will also be actively interested. 
It is expected that other adjoining 
state associations will also show much 
more than ordinary interest in making 
this event an unusual success. 


Past President Edgecombe was the 
subject of an operation at a Chicago 
Hospital following his return. from the 
California convention. We are glad 
to report, however, that he is up and 
about again. Past President George 
Marble also has had a sick spell but 
is on the job again. 


Fifty pledge cards coming from 
Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Illinois, 
Michigan and Indiana publishers were 
received in the first mail Monday morn- 
ing, August 16, and they were only 
mailed out on Friday, August 13. Who 
says the thirteenth is unlucky? With 
such co-operation the campaign to in- 
crease the membership can not help 
but prove successful. Have you sent 
in your card? If not, why not? You 
are going to help. 


W. W. Aikens, treasurer of the N. E. 
A., pledges himself to secure 25 new 
members between now and next June. 
Certainly other publishers can get one. 
I. M. Tompkins, a Minnesota booster 
of the N. E. A., and publisher of the 
Mankato Free Press, also indicates his 
desire to “help build” by offering to 
write every publisher in the state who 
is not a member. Surely the N. EH. A. 
has friends who will make sacrifices 
for its advancement. 


The N. EH. A. is to have re-enforce- 
ments at Washington next winter. 
The Wyoming Press Association has 
secured the services of O. H. P. Shel- 
ley, of the Carbon County News, Red 
Lodge, to help put across the envelope 
legislation. 


The Pottsville, Pennsylvania, Re- 
publican, put out a wonderful Pros- 
perity number July 28. The Maltvern 
(Iowa) Leader issued a Farm edition 
July 29, copies being received at the 
headquarters office. 
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Practical Advertising Talks 
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(By Homer B. Clemmons, Advertising Manager, Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue Island, Ill.) 


Publicity Lowers Death Rate 


Dr. Edwin W. Dwight, medical di- 
rector of the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Com- 
pany, has made 
public a variety of 
facts that point so 
clearly to the ben- 
efits of publicity 
in the saving of 
human life that 
little argument is 
needed to show 
the wisdom as 
well as the neces- 
sity of advertis- 
ing to lower the 
national death 
rate. 


ly compiled show 
that tuberculosis 


H, B. Clemmons 


no longer leads the ills that take 
their toll of life. Since 1924 the 
death rate from tuberculosis has 


been reduced 5.6 per cent. The disease 
also is now found second instead of 
first among the nation’s horrors. In 
ten months of 1925, 24,260 persons 
died of tuberculosis. Cancer had 20,- 
733 deaths. Organic diseases of the 
heart, however, swept into the great 
beyond 35,404 of the population, while 
pneumonia came third with 22,214 
victims. 


It is an accepted truth that due to 
the work of the newspapers the pub- 
lic is better informed regarding sani- 
tation and its relation to tuberculosis 
than ever it has been. The death rate 
in tuberculosis has dropped, not be- 
cause of any particularly added knowl- 
edge on the part of the medical profes- 
sion, but because of the greater knowl- 
edge on the part of the people. This 
valuable information has slowly seeped 
into the public mind as a result of 
articles which from time to time have 
percolated into the columns of the 
newspapers, The same knowledge 
could have been part of public infor- 
mation years ago had the authorized 
medical directors of the public health 
seen fit to advertise the truth to the 
people. 


In private conversation the medicos 
will admit that half the cures are 
effected by the patients themselves— 
that is, nature does the curing. Yet 
they are opposed to advising the public 
how to assist nature in her curative 
functioning. 


Public information on disease has 
proved its worth time and again. 
Here are the official figures of the 
death rate increases and decreases per 
100,000 population. 


Study these figures and decide 
whether public information helps 
lower the death rate: 


De- In- 
crease crease 

PREUMON ee ee 78.4 
Puberewlosisiaee ee 104.2 
Diphtheria and Croup........ 28.7 
Typhoid Fever ........ ee 28.4 
Diarrhea and Enteritis 

Gunderezeyrsn) es. -e ee 76.3 


Figures careful- 


Diarrhea and Enteritis 

(2° yrs. and over) -.-.....-..- 
Dysentery 
Measles 
Searlet Fever 
Smallpox 
Whooping Cough 
Endocarditis 
Acute Bronchitis 
Rheumatism 
Pleurisy 
Heart Disease 
Disease of Arteries —.......... 
Bright’s Disease 
Apoplexy 
Angina Pectoris 
Embolism and Thrombo- 

sis 
Diabetes 
Canter Wie ee ae ce cee 


The relation of public health a 
world happiness, contentment and 
prosperity is too obvious to require 
discussion. The health of the present 
generation is the heritage of the’ gen- 
eration to come. 


Perhaps the nearest prospect for 
better health informative advertising 
is to be found in the ranks of the in- 
surance companies, because they are 
interested in keeping the people alive 
as long as they can. The moment you 
touch the pocketbook you arouse in- 
terest. Eventually, however, the com- 
munity, whose Board of Health does 
not spread useful information in au- 
thoritative explanatory advertising to 
the people, will be pilloried as a public 
disgrace, and the states and the na- 
tional government will fall under the 
same general condemnation. 
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ADVERTISING NUGGETS 
(Compiled by Homer B. Clemmons) 


The effectiveness of newspaper ad- 
vertising can be equaled by no other 
medium, according to John A. Berg- 
hoff, general manager of the Rub-No- 
More company, in a statement he made 
to the News Sentinel, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 


“For thirty-five years,’ relates Mr. 
Berghoff, ‘we have marketed our prod- 
ucts through the regular channels of 
jobber and retailer, using every known 
means of advertising, to create a con- 
sumer demand. Every year brought a 
greater consumer indifference and we 
soon realized that we must eventually 
rely on dominance in some particular 
publicity medium for our future 
success. 


“A series of test campaigns over a 
period of many months taught us that 
the American housewife was learning 
more and more to shop the newspaper 
way. A few minutes of comparative 
study of the grocery sections of her 
local newspaper enables her quickly 
to plan and decide her marketing prob- 
lems, thus saving her hours of tire- 
some shopping. 

“We soon felt the ready response to 
newspaper advertising, particularly be- 
cause it afforded us a chance for 
frequent change of copy. Our volume 
has increased from month to month 
and the greatest gains are noted on 


Rub-No-More powder. For years this 
product was commonly accepted as a 
five cent washing powder, but through 
newspaper education we popularized 
its 15 household usages, the most im- 
portant of which proved to be its 
water softening qualities. 


“Effectiveness of newspaper adver- 
tising has helped us greatly to main- 
tain the original five cent price on 
Rub-No-More, in spite of the increased 
cost of manufacture, etc., from year 
to year.” 


Local Papers Get Most Ads 

Newspapers of the United States 
carried $720,000,000 worth of advertis- 
ing during the year 1925, according 
to William A. Thompson, director of 
the bureau of advertising of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ 
tion, who testified recently before the 
Federal Trade Commission. Of this 
amount $500,000,000 was spent in local 
advertising, the remaining $250,000,- 
000 representing the amount spent in 
advertisements of national circulation. 


These figures show something of the 
faith that the American business man 
has in the value of advertising. This 
form of publicity must pay, or the 
advertisers would not be spending 
three-quarters of a billion dollars an- 
nually on it. The keen business lead- 
ers of America do not put money in 
losing ventures. 

It is doubly significant that two- 
thirds of this great sum, a half-billion 
dollars, went into the so-called local 


newspapers, while only one-third of 
the amount went into the national 
publications. 


Evidently it pays not only to adver- 
tise, but to advertise in your local 
newspaper, *When we think of the 
value of the local newspaper, we usual- 
ly measure it in terms of its worth © 
as a collector of news and a moulder 
of sentiment in the community. But 
the value of a newspaper as an adver- 
tising medium is great, too, not only 
to the business man, but to the gen- 
eral public. It is through advertising 
in his local paper that the progressive 
merchant gets his goods before the 
people. And it is by reading the ad- 
vertisements that the public learns — 
where it can spend its money econom- 
ically for reliable goods of the kind 
it wants. 


Too many ads are overdone. I 
fancy they are planned with some 
friendly rival ad-smith in view, with © 
the idea of making him sit up and 
take notice. There can be no set 
rules. Always there must be study 
and study and then again study. Cut 
out your fine writing and your fine 
art work if upon closer study you 
conclude they won’t sell the goods. 


Evolution—progress. Eternal striv- 
ing for something higher; indomitable 
ambition to reach the next rung of 
the ladder; a continual climb toward 
the goal of Success. 


— 


Associa- — 


ATT ES SEY ET 


In September, 1924, we installed a Linotype in the Journal office in 
Plains, a town of 450 people. We paid the balance 14 months before 
it was due. We also paid, during that time, 2 $700 mortgage on’ the 
plant, $600 on the Journal building, and had $1800 on deposit in 
the bank, although at the time we put in the Linotype we had only 
enough to make the down payment and pay the freight. During the 
first 12 months after we installed the Linotype we took in $2,000 
more than we had taken in in the same time during the previous four 
years we had been here. 

THE PLAINS (Kansas) JOURNAL 


Leon Lester, Publisher — 


Here is a wonderful story of achievement; all 
the more wonderful because it has happened 
hundreds of times in all parts of the country. 


But suppose that Mr. Lester had said “No” 


instead of *“Yes’’ to the Linotype salesman. 


Two years from 
now will you be 
able to write us 
such a letter? 


Suppose he had said, “I won’t decide now, 
Pll wait awhile.” 


Then this story would not have been written. 


crate LIN OTY PE 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Not unless you 
make the start! 


Now is the time 
and here is the 
way 


AN FRANCISCO CHICAGO CANADIAN LINOTYPE LTD. 
: Brooklyn, New York TORTS 


NEW ORLEANS 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


or rer rere 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


(NEAREST AGENCY) 


Please send me, without obligation, full details of your plan for financing 


0 the purchase of fl Linotype. 


PUBLISHER = = eS Se 


(COMPOSED ON THE LINOTYPE 
IN THE CLOISTER FAMILY 
orders: Matrix Slides, 12 pt. 405a and TOWN : STATE 
| 405b (Special No. 3); 6 


J; 6 pt. 159a 
|arrow: 407, 407p, 4071, 407j and 407q PP PP IPP PIP PPP I II 
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510.26.9-A 


Miehle Automatic 


for Continuous Production 


“The money which brings me the 

greatest return,” said one of our 
prominent printers, “is that which I 
have invested in improving my plant.” 


The saving, or profit, in wages alone, earned 
by MIEHLE AUTOMATIC PRESSES will 
pay a substantial return on the investment, to 
say nothing of the added flexibility and general 
readiness these presses will bring to the busi- 
ness. 


They bring 12 for 1. No wise printer can 


ESS & MFG. CO. 
_ Sales Offices: 
_ SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Company 
LOS ANGELES ©... OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
~ <- SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
Exhibits: 


| Trans portation Building, Chicago ~—S—sé«=®Prr‘intt ig Crafts Building, New York 
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afford not to make this investment. ‘ex 
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CHARLES H. DENNIS 
Editor, Chicago Daily News 


Mr. Dennis took an important part in the sixty-first annual meeting of 
the Illinois Press Association at the University of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, 
September 30 to October 2. Before the joint session of daily and weekly 
newspaper editors, he talked “From the Newspaper’s Point of View.” Before 
the daily newspaper editors he gave “Ten Tests for a Good Newspaper.” 
Both addresses appear in this issue of The United States Publisher. 
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ILLINOIS EDITORS FAVOR 
CHANGE OF JOURNALISM 
DEPARTMENT TO SCHOSL 


A committee of five members was ap- 
pointed at the sixty-first annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Press Association 
held at Champaign-Urbana, September 
30-October 2, to confer with President 
David Kinley of the University of I]li- 
nois to urge him and the university 
to establish a regular school or college 
of journalism, on an equal footing 
with the colleges of law and medicine. 
At present the University of Illinois 
has a department of journalism, func- 
tioning under the head of the depart- 
ment of English.’ The proposal was 
made at the banquet session by W. J. 
Smith, retiring president, who, in his 
recommendation, said that 250 stu- 
dents are enrolled for the four-year 
course in journalism. He stated that 
that was a relatively better record 
than the University of Missouri, with 
its 250 students enrolled in its two- 
year course in the school of journal- 
ism, showed for this year, and urged 
that such interest in the Illinois de- 
‘partment was sufficient to justify the 
establishment of a real school of jour- 
nalism. 

A motion, made from the floor, called 
for the appointment of a committee 
composed of the retiring president and 
four other members. Other members 
appointed to the committee were: 
John Harrison, editor Danville Com- 
mercial News; Harry U. Baily, editor 
Princeton Republican; D. W. Grandon, 
editor daily papers at Sterling and 
LaSalle; James McClure, editor Car- 
linville Republican. 

Action on this matter was taken 
‘October 1, at the meeting that followed 
‘the banquet at the Lincoln-Urbana 
Hotel. The next morning, President 
Kinley, together with Dean Babcock 
and the head of the department of 
English, met the press committee, in 
conference. The university president 
explained that the budget for the 
present year had been made up and 
asked that the committee (providing 
the trustees recommended the estab- 
lishment of the school) would assist in 
asking the legislature for a special ap- 
propriation to cover the school of jour- 
nalism for the first period, providing 
that thereafter it should be included 
in the regular budget. The conference 
ended when the president agreed to 
take the matter up with the trustees in 
the near future. 


Harry Bell New President 

Harry Bell, publisher of the White 
‘Hall Register, was elected president of 
the association. Besides the president, 
‘these other officers were elected: 
first vice president, W. W. Loomis, La 
Grange Citizen; second vice president, 
W. J. Seil, Grayville Mercury-Inde- 
‘pendent; third vice president, C. R. 
Denson, Minonk News; secretary, H. L. 
Williamson, publisher and editor of 
‘The United States Publisher, Spring- 
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field; treasurer, Gerry D. Scott, Wy- 
oming Post-Herald; member of Exec- 
utive Committee, to fill vacancy caused 
by the removal of Fred M. Rollins from 
the state, W. J. Smith, Waukegan Sun. 

The nomination committee consisted 
of J. M. Sheets, Paul W. Goddard, John 
L. . Udell. 
} Winners in Contests 

The Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph, 
which last year won first place in the 
national daily newspaper contest, this 
year won first place both in the nation- 
al contest and in the Illinois daily 
newspaper contest.. In the national 
contest, in which decisions were based 
on considerations of general excellence 
and opportunity in the field, the Ster- 
ling (Ill.) Daily Gazette won second 
place and the Danville (Ill.) Com- 
mercial News third place. The News 
also won second place in the Illinois 
Daily contest, in which the Moline 
Daily Dispatch won third place and the 
Sterling Daily Gazette won honorable 
mention. The Dispatch last year won 
frst place in this contest and third 
place in the national contest. 

In the Illinois Weekly contest, in 
which general excellence was the 
standard, the Carmi Times-Tribune, 
which was second last year, was first 
this year; the Aledo Democrat shifted 
from first last year to second this 
year; the Tri-County Press was third. 

Judges in the national contest were: 
HE. C. Hopwood, W. W. Campbell, A. L. 
Bowen; in the Illinois daily contest: 
BY W.. Lewis; W. W.: Hyans, C. B.: 
Davis; and in the Illinois weekly con- 
test: H. H. Childress, Horace Crihfield, 
James Nowlan. 


In the national weekly event honors 
went to the Ionia (Mich.) County 
News; Aledo (Ill.) Times-Record, sec- 
ond; Brooking (S. D.) Register, third; 
Walton (N. Y.) Reporter, fourth; and 
half a dozen others were given honor- 
able mention. 


First Day’s Session 

The president’s annual address, de- 
livered at the opening session of the 
meeting, appears elsewhere in this 
issue of The United States Publisher, 
as do also other addresses given dur- 
ing the three-day session. A talk by 
C. L. Allen of the University of Illinois 
department of journalism on ‘The 
Relation of Editorial Comment in 
News Stories to the Commercial Suc- 
cess of the Paper” will appear in a 
later issue of this publication. Mr. 
Allen’s address was based on a study 
of 100 weekly newspapers in 40 states. 

Extending Credit Unfairly 

S. P. Preston, Gillespie News, lead- 
ing a discussion on the topic of com- 
petition of newspapers financed by 
manufacturers of type-setting ma- 
chines, said: 


“There seems to be a great number 
of American type-founders and manu- 
facturers of typesetting machines 
going into country towns where there 
is only one paper and trying to estab- 
lish competition papers by financing 
numerous concerns in launching news- 
paper and printing plants where there 
are no legitimate fields for business,” 
Mr. Preston said. “This could happen 
in any section of Illinois. They go out 
and sell their products for small 
monthly payments and extend unlim- 
ited credit to illegitimate firms. They 
also use our money that we pay to 
them for supplies’ to finance competi- 
tors. I have no serious objection to 
type-founders. and manufacturers of 
type-setting machines selling to the 
firms that they see fit, provided they 
receive direct payment, but when they 
go into country towns and sell ma- 
chines for $100, $25, or $30 per month 
and simply use this money to estab- 
lish competition papers, I think it is 
time for this association to look into 
the matter and take action against 
them.” 


Judges in National Daily Newspaper Contest 


Left to right: 


EH. C. Hopwood, editor of the Cleveland Plaindealer; A. L. 


Bowen, 


editorial writer for the Illinois State Journal, Springfield; W. W. Campbell, editorial 


writer for the Moline (Illinois) Dispatch. 


These 


gentlemen are shown here judging 


newspapers which were entered in the national daily newspaper contest at Champaign- 
Urbana, during the recent meeting of the Illinois Press Association, 


IF ALL THE ROOMS 


Rented in day through Paotagraph 
Ciussitied ads were made into one 


room it would boid—, 
tried one lately? 
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SEVEN LIVES LOST IN PRESIDENT FACING 
MIDWESTERN FLOODS; 


DAMAGE IN MILLIONS 


) 


FOUR STATES IN 
PATH OF DELUGE 


and Terre | 


Jacksonville, Ill 


Haute, Ind,, Were Hardest | 


Hit by Torrents. 


Amooinad Press.) 

Chicago, Sept. 9—Five lives were 
known to have been lost and two 
millon dollars worth of damage has 
been done at Terre Haute Ind. and 
Jacksonvijie, IL, tonight in the 
third flood to sweep the central west 
in_ten days. 

The dead 

John Edward White, 37, Glasgow 
Mo, farmer, drowned in the Missour! 
river. 

Louis E. White, 10, and Kenneth, 8, 
his children. * 

Peter Kapuasciak, Litchfield, Tl, 
killed when he stepped on a high 
tension wire grounded by the storin. 

Fred Josneck, Springfeld, It, elec- 
trocuted while @tanding In (wo fert 
of water at his home, testing a light 
pocket 


Mre. Wilidm Whitley, 84, New 
Canton, Ii, drowned when a levee 
burst 


The storm vented tts wrath In 


42 Year Old Vamp Is 


in Trouble 


Omaha, Sept. 
nant when a 42-year. 


eritt, 103, Omaha's 
marched her to the 
liceman Sho was a 


"She was aaleep | 
bor's wagon.” 

‘and when I started 
rig which w 


me. I told hee Iw 


‘Well, old dear, (hat 


| T want!” 


Several 


(By Atarciated Pi 
Springfield, Ml, Sept 


tried to vamp bim, William Ev 


fined $10 for drunkenness. 
Everitt 


blocking the al- || 
ley, she awoke and tried to vamp 


have her arrested and she anid, 


SANGAMON RIVER 
IS STILL RISING 


Central 
Bridges Out—200 Tour- 
ists Held in Springfield. 


at Omaba | Blaine of 
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successor to 
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ber, 1927, The 
Ator Mones In. 
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9—A furth-| election, tho there is 


DIMINISHED PARTY 
PE 


D vid Lawrenes 
% by The Dally Pi 
By Boveial Leased Wire. 


thia week, and 
new terma watt! December, 19 


leas an extra arasion Im eniled ea 


{n the upper house of 


jin Jowa of Smith Brookhart an the 


|wotes be could heretofore have de- 


ER IN SENATE 


Wisconsin Will, 
in Progressives, 


SCORED BY BROTHER 


|J. H. Chatt Takes Up Cause 
of Liquor Violator on Bread 
and Water Diet, 


S MAY GAIN 


beauly pageant 

Judges of 73 clties pick more bru 

York, as having the best chances. 

quiry Into. campalen expenses, Ousted Dictator. 
he (7 Aeseclatee: Pres) 


Bruseter Predomiate | BATTLE FOUGHT IN 
TESTIMONY HITS ei yi at 


at Pageant of Beauty 
Allantic City, N. J, Sept, 9— A 
(P)—Gentiemen pr brunettes, x 
for the 1926 title of Miss Amer- 
ica, but betting odds favor three 
brunett Miss Denver, Miss 4 ‘ 
ee Senet atiae Calirornin | Regular Troops Fight Regi 
Mt California brought no leet 
than a dozen bathing sults ta 
help her entice the gentlemen 
ing with many casualiies took place 
In the outekirts of the city today be- 
tween regular troops and (wo corpe 


figures show at the inter-clty 
Not only Wid the gentiemen 
to one blonde, Misa Greater New ments Loyal to Pangalos, 
‘There hay been no official in- 
CROWDS MOB SOLDIERS 
judges Into giving her the dcla- 
of republican guards supporting Gon- 


ra pd 


Bept. 9—Altho the 


ated in the primaries 


Ausoclaved Prew) 


cal Di sted dictator. 

those to be elected | ae | ee oe sich Parwaton |. Tekamah, Neb, Sept. &—Two 
Will not enter on thelr a q had formed to insure hie dictator- | Druthers, one seeking enforcement 
abip_ had been ordered disbanded. |and the other deoianding change of 

Colonels Zervas and Dertilis, In com- |sentence for # life-luny friend, today 


mand of the corpa, refused to obey |were the central ngures In (he Aight 
and withdrew them with three ar- lof Roy Carson, Bertha farmer and 
mored cars to the outskirts at tho lalleged liquor law violator, to evade 
terminus vf Kifisnia boulevard. 4 GU-ay Jail svotence in’ the Burt 
The government sent officers to|cuunty Jail here, the frat and last 
demand their surrender before 11 |20 days of which is (0 be on m bread 
o'clock In the morning, but the mu- lund water diet. 
Uncers Ignored the ultimatum and| ‘fhe brother demanding enforce- 
advanced along the boulevard in-|ment of the sentence was County 
tending to enter and occupy the clty. |Judge Urville Chatt, who for several 
Government trnope took up pori-|yeurs hus beep « bitter foo of liquor 


President 
Intied purty 


Coolldae 


‘venern | Alleged Protection of Vice 
| Told at Lengel’s Hear- 
whets of trouble for ing for Reinstatement. 


loa plenty of back~ 


congee 


f Senator Lenroot in 
the probable election 


(By Aumelaied Pree) 


ye late Senator Cum-| Canton, Sept. 9.—Canton’s 
Both 4 fs 4 behind fortified barricades in Jaw violators, handing dowa mtimt 
dir. Coolidge of (Wo | “underworld” its weird Mfe work- fasts naa opaned fra oni the: seotaites: ‘eithy nol sccOmeany 


Ings and its alleged intimacy: with 


advancing rebele and a battle fol-|periud of brend and water diet. J. 


| Pended. on In. the congress of Deceni- ihe police force, 3, A. Lengel, de-| Inwed, The ammunition fa one ar- |i. Chatt, an older brother, and 
New Hampalice ia re. {Dose chief, In particular, today were | mored cur exploded, destroying the | Bancrott farmer, wus leading Car- 


car and killing or wounding ® liew- 
tenant and twelve noldters. 
Severe firing on both sides con- 


son's defense, assuiling hia brother, 
and asserting that if otber legal re- 
courses failed, he would bring regu- 


exposed to public view in the “un- 
derworld's” own testimony before the | 


& lantamount to an 
no certainty 


ontral Iinais and east-central Indl- [er rise of a foot and x half in the |Just how much hein the strife, in-|civil service, commission. to, whicket es planes |iar foud to Carson's cell and”! 
See ee cared ate urcents | Sangamon ri Twas expected tonight| side tne Republican party “may |Lengel nas appealed for reinstate- \inued (andi government strplanes |lar foud tu Carson's cell and “leave 
scrise lows and northwestern. Mis: |be farmers am the river's tributaries | eventually give ihe Democratic nom. | ment | Je n A el 
manner cinptied torrential contributions into|inge, As for Nevada. where. Senator | Counsel for Mayor! 8M. Swarts, | Chalkis regiment reinforced | the |ramlet (8 men. tor saving another 
Terre Haute, Ind, one of the healt sweeping out several bridges in| Oddie, another administration Aup-| who. dismisned Lengel for silered | Sovernment. troops. and, Abele jun et a ane jer whey Ii 1 
wlest sufferers in Idat night's deluge. central filinols and submerging rosd~ | porter. hax heen renominated, the | misconduct In office. apent the day |Oc!ock in the afternoon the mutl-| | “Aly brother hus Jet what litte 
counted twenty-five coal minca idle-| ways. About 200° flood bound | Democrats have a Kood campaigner |in Introducing the testimony of re~! Neers, realizing the failure of thelr |Power he has ru ia head, 
five rullroads ail but In-operative. and | tourists were In Springfield tonight |jn picturcequo Ray Baker—the man |putec “princes” of the underworld ; attempt, ralard the white fing Cait sald. “He belongs with Kalser 
many Industries smitted In a cloud: | waiting for an opportunity to con-|who startet ox @ prospector in the | end of police officers i Mob on Warpath. Bill ‘at Doorn, T:have hired an at 
Durst which brought more than Six | inue thelr travels |xold fields er Tonopah and waa ap- | His-counnel endeavored to show | Kondon, Sept. 3—UM—A Reuter [{ofpey and will Aght the care to the 
inches of rain to the city in the Fifteen hundred telephones were | pointed director of the mint by Pres- |how Carl Studer, charged with fed-| dimpatch from Athena Inte tonight ds. wie Sa 
{nundation since still out of cormminsion here and re- | ident Wilson, If there Is dissatisfac> jeral liquor coneplracy, and Louis| gaya an armed mob attacked the ri 


troun flood of 1913. 
Damage at Jacksonille. 
At Jacksonville, Mi, water 


Night 


er plants were put out of 
commiseion when a dam burst. and 
Inhabicanta of the city were driven 
to the second atories of their homes: 


1 Miinols, 


Throughout cen 


tember rainfall approximated @leven 
Inches in nine aya, threntening Al- 
realy the rainfall records for the| 
entice month 

The Wabnah river was at food 
stage at Lafayette, Ind., and trom 

fayette to Terre Haute, throughov! 
ti nection of the state 


the east central 
railroad, bighway and Interurban, 
trae was moving at @ snail's pace 
er not at al 

Tho Davis Gardens at Terre Haute. 
the Inrgent Reeen house gardens in 
the world, were inundated by buck- 
waters of Honey Creek. The twenty~ 


d when 


five Idle cout mines were halt 
mine trains could not onernte. Tho 
Rig Four, Monon. Pennayivania and 
Hiineis Central roads reported track~ 
washed away 

A Rig Four wngine burted tteelf 
In the mud and sand of a creek near 
Dudiey, Hi, when rain washed out 
& bridge, and seventeen cars fol- 


of Mattoon, @2- 


C. E Evans, 


glneer 
eaped with « broken leg and a frac 
tured arm. 

Swept from Car 


John Cogswell of Jackronviiie, 1! 

ept from his car by a torrent of 
water which rushed across the road, 
and believed the man dend. Coms- 
well driving his own car, grasped 
the branches of a tree and clung te 
then) three hours before he wae 
rescued 

Tro Jacksonville residetns were In 

Two Jacksonville residents were In 


from cold and expcwire, one of them | 
alter he had been rescued (rom the | 


second floor of his home by 
bore with a rowboat. At Hannibal 
Mo, where floods raged last week, & 
new rainfall of three inches put three 
hundred homes under water, Near 
Higbee, Mo., a mile of railroad track 
was washed away. 5 
Tre bursting of a levee at New 
Canton, I, carried the body. of the 


aced Mrs. Whitley (wo blocks, and 
the caging waters piled furniture 
a «her husband, who woe nar- 
Tow! rescued by drowning by nelgh- 

bors, 
Bavements were flonded. a wall of 
umbus bulld 


the rew Knights of ( 
ing eoilansed and tho 
handoned 


wna of mator | 
in the str 
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eight Inch rnin which feft the clty| 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 6) | 


The Weather Man 
ee 
INDICATIONS FOR TODAY 


fotai aeveral 
few Springheld homes 
| 


Quincy, 1, Sept 


land streama in this ae 
a crest thin morning a 
au Renernl subsiding of 


the Miasiawippt 


Jot t lomm 
Kaiser Creek, In Plke 
flowed ite banks and 


Whitley, 34 
Jing torrent 
There has been no 
Louls In 4% hours and 
ton trackm to the sout 
Nols wide of tho river w 
ter in Adams and P. 
They will not 


was caugh 


#ippl is at a high stoge 
within tt banks 
Havoe At Dec 
Decatur. HM, Sept 
tions from the third ha 


driving &/in nine days resulted in 


mated at $250.000 In 


flooded 
paving and broke one 
Lake Decatur reache 


slight fall In the lake I 


Peorla, Til, Sept 
clanking hosts of thi 
sWung down the hills to 
the Saracen hordes, so. 
‘ors today pulled In 


the annual conclave ot 
Cammandery 
Ine 

Massed bands total 
struments headed the 


the bluffs, It was 
rade ever ataced here 


massed formation 
marching templars. 
At the head of the pr 


Sudaiding At Quincy. + 


conditions caused by overflowing In-| 


the inundation of many hundreds of 
acres of Corn, most of which 


the town of New Canton 


and drowned 


be able to 
the stream, The e@n-/until the flood subsides. 


basements, tore out 


(Continued on Page 2 Column 


Knights Templars in |= 
Resplendent Parade 


9—UP)—Aa the 


tlon for the most spectucular part of 


xwunz down the business section off 
the largest pa- 


separace bands were Included In the 
heading 


ports of damage in residences may|tion with the C 
million dollars 


Soolluce adminisration, | Mnzer, similatly charged with In« tral telegraph ‘office and many chester, Minn., 


expressed surprise at bia brother's 


JtY | Me. Rake” will be mided by that #le- | dictment for the murder of Mellett, | shots were exchanged with the mili- |¢2Pres 
eecaped dam=)ment nl.s wnny of those who voted | ruled a iitle Kingdom of vice, how | tary euned, whose commander was | “Gone Know what John’s id 
for Senator Uddie's opponent. |the police department was lax In| wounded. It in feared there wered sugge Chate "ania taod ne 
Few Gaine Required. « |Jaw enforcement. ailezedly accepted | many casunities In the streets, A much difference. Maybe he i 
Se 04) There nee Democrat Ap coayicag he Dea or, state almont of anarchy exte WOultE. foe POR. een 
here neerate certain to Me} studer denied dealing in Havore| “some aispatcher reaching London LA a Anyway: 


elected In man 


ction, reached | “| 
nd there was|‘lectiona are ti 
the waters. 


for election th 


natterk 
Thin does ni 


resulting in | 


in n| radical rewime, for inside the Dem- | jmonths she reeularly pra $50 a week R ak} 

Vocraitol Bat¥ rece. shocah Fegeeerrns Piers cnet ae tat eretea ais etiring from 3 BRP we 
county, over | tive Renators plus the conservative |to Lenzel or EB R Curtla. former . m Musician Ss Strike 
ES ae rey eri a eae ar gee) Mer oieG Sema Se 1. C. Presidency 

Mrs Wilis| ment of any legislation deemed jtence in the Oblo penitentiary for 2 4 = = -} Chicago, Wl, Bept. \—)—The end 
tin the rag-| harmful by the conservative and epting a bribe, Chicago, Tl, Sept. §—UP—Charles of the fourth day of e atrike of 3,000 4 


moms Interes 


so happens that of the one-third UP|in “hia hous 


dont ree what he can do about it, a: 
the supreme court has already de- 
cided. that question. I don't know 
What all thie fuse is about. We've 


y of the states where 


@ operating hoses ot il repute 
0 be held, because It! ur two wome mi 


Rut two women awore they “worked’ 
and “split fitty- 


from Athens mention trouble wit! 
the communiats, whem the troonw 
ported to hinve aupprensed. Al! 


is year. several come | 


Till crock, Bear creck, Hadiey and ” As Studee left the ’ e 
Raney efeeks which renched he) {om the normally Democraule eee |festing ‘room’ he was arrented ana | ganacchea ‘having reference (0 th* been doing thie for five or six Yours 
eee eahG ef omeli Hikers Avedhene | Mons. .OUlv Iwo or threg, Democratic with operating disorderly | PEDIINE in eens ie ery une /WOWN there, and I guess they've 
tiny nIENE and carly today all over- | Sins are neceysary to mive the Dem- een delayed 0 discovered tt. We apply the aen- 
flowed their banks and the drainage! SCrats And the Insurgents the con- ee Ablers, who Ceclared | SMF tonces chiefly to bootleggers, and it 
ditches which carried the water to{trol of -the senate on important haw never done them any harm. 


f peel, hd By 
she had ron houses of iil fame in| ~ . 

Canton for 14 or 16 years, told te |C, H. Markham Is 
‘ot. however, mean & |comminsion that for a period of alx 


arleys in Progress 


sts of the country. The woman vald she pale” the| H. Markham haa been elected chalr-| theater musician in Chicago. lay. 


trains to St on can play politics, on | money to Lengel personally In Die | man of the board of directors, a ne®-| ing four hundred vaudeville and 
the Burling ther hond. with resolutions of | office, and that once when her houre| ly created position of the Tlinols| moving picture theaters. without 
hon the Tih- jinauiry and other purcly political |yaa to be raided, Lenect ealted her| Central railroad and wil be suc-| music, found leaders of the con- 


fe under Wa- 
ike counties 


maneuvers so 


operate fensive hesiin: 


The Missis-|—for ft Is unutkely that Mr, Coolidge 


but still Well would eal! an 


Decatur and 


street} Would hive a 
main sewer. | which to om 
da new high | 1928 In defense 


jevol this aft~ 


) 


erdy 


and another ni 


public Nbrary 
Beulah Brown, 


Crusaders 
Acre againat 
thel> succen- 
dress forma 


aft, used 


the Iilinois| ‘They had as! 


of the Knights Temp-| ether room on 


ing 600 
parnde 


they open 


The Evanstor 
| vextigation 
More than 35 

year at the hoa 
8,000 


ministration can be kept en the de- 


leaders hemacives are hoping it will 


Student Nurse Is Killed; 
ii Fell in Chicago Elevator 


Chicago. Sept. §.—)—Miss Robety 
of Peoria, Mi 

ent nurse at the Ev 
pital, was killed 


in an elevator shaft at the auburban 


when the two opened the wrong door 
Jim hallway and plunged down 


casually stepped off into space when 
an adjacent door, lead- 
Ing to the abatt, 


would be made 
Misa Tweedy 


ceeded as presiuent of the road by 


tending tactioni ateniceatAS 
at present president of Ld a In .conference ti 


that the Coolidge ad-|and told her “the cops are on the 
nikht with eminaarica of the Natlon- 


way.” 1. A. Down: 


irc In December. 1927 | She dectared that Lengel had ones | the Central of Georgia railway. ®) al Musicians’ Federation 
accepted: $25 from her to destroy a| mubsldiary of the Tilinois | Central)” Genera) Tuatneue- the’ alrtene 
extra session in the| warrant againat « "friend rallroad-ayatem Is waa ann’ musiclane was that intervention of 


today. 


| tace certa e tro «| Once when she was serving @ sen~ John CG: fe 1 
stuns [Stezent ind" Bemracraticconutton®” [tence a" Matyatite rerormatary Len: | d-'d, Peller operating. wee pres] trad: seam hcg “prenenting, the 
9.—Flood condi A Democra of course, | tel visited her. she sid, and nrom= | dent oF lent of the! UAlon. promised either tmmedtat> 
‘could give * 0 7 sho would go to Colum | ceed Sr Downa as president of aa i 
Ce ee trot oe Te er eee eee tae ele awsinet C. C. Curils, | Central of Georein with hendquartern| settlement of the atrike which beran 
damage eati- | Control of he senate, but the party | bus and te y AR Monday, or ite extension to cities 


fn Savannah, Ga. 


“come back 
aS. eon Mr. Markham'e fine 


former mayor, she c: 


during the| outside Chicago tn an effort to force 


a nD Mion deli New| HOt happen, fo. the  responalbility {to Canton and do as you please” | ti iv ea atntdting eee nents 
EStur township. ‘Sewers, unable, to| would be un them to-carcy outa | ‘The other woman ofthe “onder. | summer led him to, the decision (0) capitulation of the exhibitors. © 
handle the 360 inches of rain that|lerisintion “rogram tn the upper) world” linked Studer and Mazer with Te eo iat OL Oiathinets Cenc henge Federktlomcor Diusiclant. ‘tan 
fell Wednesday, backed up and|house and tie Republican executive | thelr activities, both declaring sthey | Pm AN Mee oe nenerted that unless the atrike t« 


rtner= 


paid either of them or the “p 
their etarniny 


settled shortly, national officials will 
order @ walkout of musicians in 
eight hundred vaudevttle nnd motion 


good argument with | 
al to the country in| ship” halt o 


of Kis administration Youth Slaia ia ne 


adjourned moeting of the directors 
yesterday In New York the position 
of chairman of the board was cre- 


level of 6.35 feet over the dam. |in the last two years. For when Pied and Mr. Markham elected to fill| picture houses outside Chicago. A 
«Road damage in the county is esti-|one political party contro'a the Jee- | == \L These changes are effective Sept.) conference between Gamble and at- 
mated at #15000 while tipinp and) isintlve branch of tho zovernnuent. “Twa Girls Dragged From Autombbite | 16. “ mtniatration as prene| (2rnese for the exhibitors which 
shore damage in the Lake Decatur|the other hae alwovn tnsixted that It hs Hah Markham's administration 3 Pret) drake up nt dawn today brought no 
haxin ta wet at $50,000, Jeould have ‘one better had it haa, BY Newroes, Whe Make Escap {dent of the Minola Central hesan In| citiceahle progress. toward. peace 
While the loke guoge showed n| complete control Chester, Pa, Sept. 9—¢P)—Bui| 1911 ond during that period the rall conterces sald. Ench foction. how. 


rond has made tts greatest expan- 


elon. 
He began his railroad career a 


Mardin, 19 years old, of Chester, wan 
shot and killed by two negroes, while 
attempting to defend two girl com- 
panions at Upland, Pa, tonight. After| nection laborer for the Santa Fe sys- 
killing Hardin, the negroes drarged| tem in 1881 when he wae 20 yenrs 
the two girls froin the nutomobtle. | old. 


6 year old} William Hamilton, 16 years old,|” Mir. Downs entered the ervice of sr er whic 
nston hos-|also of Cheater. who was In the avto- | the IMinels Central aitcoad in 1895) Want State Legislature 


whe |mobile with Hardin, was chased! 34 a roman in the engineering de- :. aan 
a5 He ‘was declared by Mr to Revise Criminal Code 


ever, conferred during the day and 
a| Jt was believed that the two partle= 
to the controversy were prepared 
tonteht ta make further concessione 
to end the tleup, 


tonigh 


jurse fell two stories|away by the necroes Lik the) partment. Mt fitted to: 
shooting occurred and notified the| Markham to he a mon we a“ ba ‘ om a 
excaped uninjured re was alge arp st eee ert | the dilinots Central ays appoint a committee of seven men ta 
of od ARG: en ta revise the Tlinols criminal code, wil! 


Trouble at Taliesin 


|leave the girls at ‘the ‘command of 
ny aad Munked down | ihe negroes When police arrived 
kad Tinectlore een. |the necroes had disnppeared In thelr | 
rates ean uwn automobile. ‘The gitis, ina 
he upper floor, nnd hysterical condition, were taken te 
thelr homes, where’ they are under 
physician's car 
‘Only a vague description of the 
negrocs has been obiainéd by police 
who were told by Hamilton that both 


he presented at the next session of 
the lecisinture by the newly orcan- 
\zed Tilinols association for erlminal 
hustice. whose board of directors held 
its first meeting here today, 
Edward F. Gore, representing the 
Chicaco crime comminsion, anid the 
bill has been drafted and’ suMctent 
funds provided to present It before 


Employes on Wright Estete Ask 
Court to Take Hand in Proceeding 
Baraboo, Wis. Sept. §—U)—Em- 
ployes at Tallealn, Spring Green 
estate of Frank Lloyd Wright, an~ 
pealed today to the Sauk county 


nN police xatd an In~ 


‘ Jegisiature. 
was In her senior) were masked. Al} roads In the aur-| circuit court to take a hand in pro-| “> 
: we nearton was largely occupied 
pital. rounding country are being watched, | posed contempt proceedings Meith urpeniedUon eiatiace Vee errs. 


A writ of certloraril, whereby th 


‘ocersion rode 


Send Weather by Radio 


the formation of com- 
Increasing of the 
thirty to 


ation matters, 
mittees ani. the 
number of directors from 


° 
nee Servi + letreutt court will review the records 
Kewa Gets Let In tlre proceedings before Court Com- 


the rest to a Jury. which could never] Which Will be directed against Harry 


Georgia Democrats Keep 


Congressman Upshaw Home 


Washington, Sept, 9—)—A 
figure conspicuous for years in 
pronibition squabbles in Congress 
has been removed from Wash- 
ington official tite by thé de- 
feat of Representative Willlam 
D, Upshaw. of Georgia, im yeas 
terday's primary. 

Rating himnelf the dryest of 
the bone dry, Upshaw started 
some of the bitterest of the 
house fights on that lesue. 


GERMAN MAGNATE 


Government Relies on Mer- 
ton Testimony in Case 
Against Daugherty. 


(7 Ameena Pros.) 


today priming the legal 


Cerman metal magnate is expected 
to be the high light of the session. 
ile started his story on the witne 
nland yeuterday as government Ww’ 
s but court was adjourned over 
Jewish New Your 
been on the stand only @ short time. 
Merton before he left the 
however, had told of having @ meet~ 


John T. King. once Repablican na- 
tonal committee 
Jease W. Smith 
of Daugherty, 
tulcide in 1923. 

Mr. Buckner contends {t was King 
and Smith who “pulled the atrings” 
that resulted in the transfer to 
Allegedly German owners of $7.00 
(U0 realized from the sale of Amoci- 
can Metals company stock setzed 
guring the war as enemy property. 
Daugherty and Miller are alleged to 
have shared bribes totalling $441,000 
for thelr part in the transfer which, 
|the government contends, was In it- 
Jarl Wegal, regardless of any graft 
factora 

Merton, who is admittedly the gov- 
jernment’s stor Witnese in the trial 
personally represented the claimants 
6 $7,000.000 in the negotiations! 
\tor return of the money. The Ro 
|ecnment charges that Important rec- 
cords which would have enabled the 
tracing of bribe payments were de~- 
|stroyed and its i# largely on Mer- 


Prove Its allagations, 

Roxy on Hand. 

York, Sept. ¥.—(\—Roxy 
won, divorced wife of the late 
Sniith, Ie in New York atvend- 
| tog the triat of former attorney gen- 
eral Harry M. Daugherty and former 
Alien Property Custodian Thomas 
W. Miller, for alleged acceptance of 
& $391,000 bribe. 

ins Stinson, whose home {9 fn 
Washington Court House, O, said 
tontgnt she had attended the hear- 
[ings before Judge Mack yeaterday. 
} She refused to say whether she ex- 

Peeted to testify. 

United States Attorney Buckner 
Who ts prosecuting the cw for the 
government, has announced he would 
not call Mise Stinson as a Witness 
and she sald she did not know if 
he would be called. 


Paul Feret of France 


New York, Sept. 9—)—C. C. Pyle] 
today said he had signed Paul Feret 
of France to participate with Mary 
Browne, of California, in the forth- 
coming American tennis tour of 
Suzanne Lenelen 

Feret third player of tnternationai 
Prominence to turn professional this 
year, achieved distinction early this 
peason by defeating Vincent Rich- 
ards during the Franco-American 
team series In Paris, Later ho wae 


beaten by Howard Kinsey of Oall- 
fornia. 
Feret, who never has played in 


this country, will participate In the 
men’a and mixed doubles matches 
planned as added features to the 
singles exhibitions of Mile Lenglen, 
PylPnatd 

* 


Cupid at Convention 


Streator, Sept. ®—W. R. Daniels, 
Chiewgo, secretary-treasurer of the 
Tiinols ‘State Council of Carpenters 
whch opened its annual meeting 
Nere today a8 A preliminary to the 
convention announced his marriage 
lant night to Mra, Nellle Kurtz, aiso 
of Chicago. State Represenintive 
Soderstrom acted as a witness to (he 
ceremony performed in the city 
Leouncil chamber, 


Fair with vaing tengerstore Fee [UIE KmZht In full equinment of the| Chicago, Sept —P)—Experts| Kewanee. Sept.” 9—)}—Roc! missioner Edward F. Dithniar, was] 0M! 
ri enday Incresting chutrewy wareer  /l0Y8 Of the Ceibadors which crested! ments to deiernine® the possibility | Island railroad freight service willl Cheined here today by James Vil.|%™- sat 
4iyi Avtarday Increasing clowine not ® sensation along the miles! of tranenitting weather maps from | be added to the present necummoda-|rewrey tue wittett. Fillington, Dan 
2d orion of march | Arlington to Chicago by means of|tinn for Kewanee Interests by the] p Srrty eng cyen G. Janke, care-| Robert Berger, an Infant, 
omar Tonisht's festivities will he along | radio will get under way at the Uni-| Chicago, Burlington and Quincy| ,- " 
RECORD Ls ol relate. 
Rest thes SEDs |the snmo linen an the Inat tno night | versity ot Chicago Tomngrrow: fl: | railrasa; it wan anmounced. towns, | aKers of the estate, Dies at Home in Morton 
Mortum, 11; miatoom, 7, tom | Programs. balls of honor being staged| towing the Installation of new re-|The Rock Island trains will enter| contempt ot court wan nougnt by| Morton; Sépte - 9.—(Spectal.)— 
4 : Tem pe for the visiting officers of the Hil-| ceiving anparatua in the university's | Kewanee over the tracks of the Ke- | connnel for Mra, Miriam Noel Weight| Robert. the eight. months ‘old aon. of 
Thermo eter rope ola Commandery laboratory lwanee-Galva rond and Valdemar Hinzenberg, former| Mr. and Mra. Géorge Berger ditd. on 
Cleer, northeast wlod: 2.18 fh bushand of Olga Milanoff, companion | Tues ay ibe “758 after an alee Be 
li. ;, of Wright. Thra thelr attorney the|pneumonia, He leaves to survive his 
Lean Congressman Williams Defies Southern Senators to thoes amaployes had denied Knowledgepierents, and two. naters. — Tuncral 
Micha Wein - . | ak a Tana oe FR. ee DE ioe te te ca poalotte™ Chasen boLiet tin Ate 
at Waters Shereaboute of Hinzenburg’s young 
hugs, “SS Attempt Unseating of Frank L. Smith After Election |3\"° hove cemetery 
Pers, ees 
corre (Re Revecined Prous) | these people to undertake to say who) “No one ever ha® questioned his ‘ 5 . 
sem Chicago, Sep. On. the exe of| nore Than’ 3,000,000 free ‘ana unine| high character and absolute honesty| Three Drown in Missouri | (To ypyg 79) Delegates 
ay Col. Frank L. Smith's return to Iji-| timidated voters of Iilinoly shall or}ax a private citizen or his incorrupti-| Glasgow. Mo. Sept. $—/)}—John 
ott nols to take personal charge of his} shall wot send to represent them In) Lie integrity as a public servant, No| Edward Wh: je, 37, a farmer. and hin : 
sata Repuplican canipaign for elecfion to| the senate” now FAlxea such a gueation, The| two oldest children, Louise, 10, and eat eception 
Sey ; the United States senate, Represent-|, Smith is expected to return tomor- ntorin| Investigation of the Mil-| Kenneth, §, were drowned late’ y 
Ban Francis ative Thomas S, Williams of Minols,| Pow hy motor from New. London. rimary does not disclore that! terday in the Missouri river near {Oy Atewtnes eres) 
reeipee 0 today defied southern Democratic| Con, where he hae been recuperat- le dollar was Improperly oF! here. The bodlen had not been re- 
T , enators to attempt Smith's unsxeat-|ing from his post-primary —tilness uptls expended in his successful | covered today. Geneva. Sept. 9—Grent crowds to 
oday’s Pantagraph ing In the event of hia election, Aince he tevtiNed betore ma senate|rnmpaign elther by him personally, or see night welcomed the Germans back 


Cobb. 
Court 
Editorial i 
Fun Shoo 


tevin S. Ret. 


Home and Community . 
Interview Editorial said 
Local Statistics ras 
Markets and Finan 


rally at Taylorville, 
the November canipuign of the party 


to Smith's 36 


ehived 


Williams, speaking at 


took cognizance of a» 


use of revelations that 


? 
4 
crouse 4 [mare than $250,000 (9 win his Repub- 
Garden Hints oer 4 ean nomination, 
4 
3 


states,” said Willimns, 


mmenate seats becouse a majority of 
heen dinenfran- 
or prevented (rom casting a 
Not by fraud or intimidation 


voters ha: 


legal 


“Free elections tn (ho: 


VIGO at me eames 
W Bide yearns 


unknown 
ators thus choren, the 
could not muster a corporal’s guard 
In the United Staten senate 

exhibition of sheer impudence forlijame continue 


Without the 


1. Which opencd 


telbuted to Benator Ashurst of Ari- 
zona, Demoerat, that he would object 
ing by the nenate be- 


“Twenty Democrate trom southern 


& Republican! cumpaten 
developed his 


statement at-|lican nominator 


peaking 
nicmbers of hia 

Witiamn’ adi 
today war the 
In the stato 


“now  hald 


it contained th 
Smith’a election 
nation, 


se States are 
votes of sen= 
Democrats 


an active and 


it Is.an!Minola polities 


J. E. McClure, publisher of the Car- 
linville Democrat, declared that it was 
an opportune time to look into the 


funds 
(han $260,000 In winning the Repub- 


jan B. McKinley. 

Colonel Sraith will confer with hin 
ndviner and with the Republicun stite 
Smith spent| committee Immediately upon hia re- 
turn and will prepare for an active 
campaign, 


epublican campaign for 
| sonate and congressional oMces, and 


Declaring that “Col. Smith has been 


committee whic 
expenditure of more 


hy uny one in Nis benalf, 
“When he I elected, ax he wilt be, 
he will have a clear legal and moral 
Une to his wear 
Mr. Brennan says he Is making 
the repeal or modification of the Vol- 
stead act the dominant Issue In his 


Highway Official Held [to Geneva and tomorrow. in tls 


center of international effort the re- 
Galeabure Sept. 9—#)—For fall- | yubtic of Germany will be formally 
ing to rentore A Knox county road|ingtniied as a member of the league 
in compliance with @ previous court |o¢ nations. Dr. Gustave Stresemann, 
order H. M, Roy. county highway u-|the reich, foreign tninister, weary 
rerintendent was held in comemmliy: amiling after un uncomfortably 


n from Senator Wil- 


campaign, of court today and was given Until hot trip from Berlin, eald an he 

necording to] "The American people wrote the| September 20 to fx the road or Be) mepned from the train 
organtaation, 18th amendment Into the constitution | sentence “Iam glad to be bere Tam glad 
aren of the United States, It Is now & Se aT to be bacic in Geneva, tam glad to 
first pronouncement | part of the constitution, and wh Hospital Heads Meet eee such an) optimistic peacetin 


there it ahould be respected by the 
people and laws enacted and enforced 
he first peal for|to make It effective, 


Chicago, Sept. %—Treatment of | *mirit.” 
criminals at places other than county | President Ninchiteh, of the as- 
made since his nomi-| “Mr. Brennan's alternative propo-| horpitals will be one of the subjects |sembly of the league, will welcome 
nition to modify the Volstend act,|Inid before the American Hospital |the Germann tomorrow morning and 
logically leads to nullification Jn the] association at its meeting In Atlan-|Dr, Stresemann will reply, speaking 
end. We cannot have at the same| tle City, Sept, 27 to Oct. 1, Dr, Wil-|in German. This will not in Iteelf 
time constitutional prohibition and| liam H. Walah, executive eecretary [raise the problem whether Germany 
statutory wine and beer.” announced hare todayy will become equal French and 


Influentis! figure in 
for 30 years," Wile 


nois Press Association at Champaign-Urbana 


been working for years to establish 
their business,” he said. 
W. F. Walkowiak, publisher of the 


to League Given 
by Geneva Crowds 


English ae the official language of 
| league of nations, for a prece- 
ju nt Wan made for tl ee of @ na- 
tive language by the prewident of the 
irish Free State, who spake Gaelic | 
when Ireland was ushered into the 
teague, 

M. Briand of France also will wel- 
come the German © spokesman 
for the entire assembly. 

The outsinnding feature of the 
meeting of the league aanombly to- 
day Was the addresa by Sir George 
E. Forter ot Canada, who declared 
that millfone resident in the United 
have & profound sympathy 
work of the 
Many of h 
preted one of his later remarks 
allusion to the diMeuities encoun- 
tered In the present negotiations 
concerning the acceptance of the 
American reservatics to the world 


court, 


IS STAR WITNESS ss. 


county jal. 


M. Daugherty, former attorney gen-|no resi 
eral and Thomas W. Stiller, former| nocence of the robbery charge, but 


| etey. 


er he had | %Y 
stand, |Search 


ton’s testimony that ft will spend to/#°4 


[deiver, 


CAPTURE JEWEL ROBBERS; 
RECOVER $500,000 WORTH 
OF LOOT HIDDEN AT LODA 


NEBRASKA JUDGE IS 


BOIS WERE FOUND 
IN BARN AT BUCKLEY 


One of Most Daring Rob~ 
beries' Ever Attempted; 
Bloomington Men in Hunt. 


(By Mall Corrsapongent.) 
Loda, Ii, Sept. 9—Plans wen 


awry, and ge 4 consequence one of 
the largest jowel robber 


ever at- 
ited States ended 
robbers who held 
Jesmen on an Lll= 
(rain last night and 


Thr 


nols Centrat 


then fled with neurly $500,000 worth 


of precious gems and watches, were 
tonight resting in the Champaign 
The jewels were a 
cache of dirty 


recovered from th 


watet d siime underneath thi 
stuck yarda acales here. 
The men gave their names as 


Goorge Brown, 35, and O. A. Burke, 


32, of Chicago. and Henry Leonard, 
24 of Butre, Mont. OMiciale do not 


New York, Sept. 9—United States) believe these are the mens real 
Tistrict Attorney Duckner and his} Ai y 60 this morning, twelve and a 


sta of halt dozen assistants spent|huif hours after the robbery, the trio 
battery | were found hiding in the haylort of 


a barn at the edge of Buckley. They 
hod no gune at the time and offered 
nce. The three claim in- 


alt 1 property custodian when theit|ihey have been Identified gs the rob= 
trial ts resumed tomorrow. bers. 
Tes'imony by Richard Merron. Theitle. 


Etghteen hours of thrills, Including 
@ manhunt and search for the Jew- 
were provided residents all 
along the line from Champalgn to 
sekm and Chicago, OMcera of 
counties participated in the 

Deputy Sheriffs John Man- 
tle, Lyfin Morrison and Fred Dryer 


fou 


ing in New York with Miller, the late|Of Bloomington participated in the 


hunt, staying with the search all day 


mp and the late|@nd finally accompanying the largest 
fe and contidante| And most valuable parcel of jowelry 
‘and who comunitted |t0 aafe keeping in Champaign, 


‘The Holdup. 
The story starts with the holdup 
at about $ o'clock Wednesday night, 
Just before the lilinois Central train 


from Chicago stopped at Champaign, 
three bandits stepped into the draw- 
ing room of the train, occupied by 


William Davidson, Ban Pranciaco; 
Joseph Rigkin, New York, and Mor- 
cis Mirsky, San Francisco, and at 
the point of guns boundand gaged 
the three Jewel salesmen, Tho jewels 
in the cxxes of Davidson and Minsky, 
Alued at $250,000 and $200,000. re. 
epectively, were taken, but $50,000 
‘worth of uncut Jewela tn the personal 
effects of Riskin were missed in their 
haste. 

Stopping off the train nonchalantly, 
the trio aroused no suspicion, It 
was not unti! Mattoon was reached 
that one of the men freed himself 
@ the alarm, 


Hire Car and Driver, 


In the meantime, tn Champaign, one 
of the bandits entered Into negotia= 
dena with Howard Waite, — toxl- 
to be taken to Kankakee 
Since the trip was a long one, he suz- 
ested getting @ faster ear from the 
office of the sompany. According!y, 
he drove the man, who later turned 
cut to be a bordit, to the Urbana of- 
fice. Here Wilbur Jones. one of the 
Proprietors. took out a large hich= 
bowered car and taking his partner, 
John Ascher-an, started. Saying 
that he wanted fo pick up two coms 
Dantona, the lone passenger had them 
drive to 171 West Park atreet, Ur- 
bana. The two men came ont from 
around the houne, aa if they belonced 
there, and entered the cat. Police, 
checking up Ater, found no one had. 
been In that house but that « larke 
bex was in the back yard. 

The taxi men did not suspect their 
affable companions were bandits. Far 
out on th> road, the passengers asked 
the price to be taken Co Chicago from 


. ’ 
to Join Pyle’s Caste sirntiis'* fit sie en waa 


40 cents.@ mile and they promptly of- 
fered to oay double that with a fat 


‘Up" extra, This seemed queer to 
Jones and Ascherman, 
Curtis Stops Flight. 


Then at Paxton. Sheriff Maree 
Curtis, standing at the edge of the 
hard roi. tried to halt them and 
then fired five times from a snwed- 
shotgun, ruining two ( This 
the move that (hrew the monkey 
wrench into the machinery of the 
bandits’ plans, They drew revolvers 
for the first time and threatened the 
driver with death unless he drove 
fant. 

Loda is four miles from Paxton 
and before this was reached the car 
became too difficult to manage be- 
cause of » flav tire Jones told them 
the tire must be changed and they 


(Continued on 


Pantagraph Free 
Cooking School 


Housewives, domentie science 
atudents and others interested 
in foods and their preparation 
are cordially Jnvited to attend 
thin school at Bloomington 
High School Auditorium, start 
Ing at 2p. m.. on 


Sept. 14, 15, 16, 17 


Mrs. Mary Brown-Lewers will 
deliver lectures on food qual- 
ities, dieting, nutritive values, 
budgeting, otc, an well ax dem- 
onstrate the proper ways to 
prepare food There will be a 


‘age 2, Column 5.) 


specially constructed kitchen 
on the 


stage before the 


There is positively no charge— 
leave your pocketbook at home. 


Further Details 
One Page 16 


Winner of first place in the national daily paper and Illinois daily paper contests, judged at the recent meeting of the 


we protest against their stirring u 
competition against us. 
there is but one paper in a town, that 


matter. “I believe that the resolution 
committee should give thought to this 
subject and draw up a resolution 
which will express our views on the 
question, and which will’ convey to 
these supply houses the information 
that we want them to think a little 
more of the newspaper men that have 


Desplaines Valley News at Argo, also 
spoke, briefly, in opposition of the cus- 
tom of supply houses financing com- 
petitors with money paid them by 
“ponafide publishers.” 

Hal W. Trovillion of the Herrin 
News said in this regard: ‘Let type 
founders and manufacturers know that 


in. 


his.” 


field is open and some one will rush 


Pp 


As long as 


But the type-founder is the last 


person to back up some one else 
against you. 


He will make more 


money in the long run, by backing 
you, instead, who are a customer of 


\ ez 


Mr. Walkowiak also brought up the 
juestion of second class mailing priv- 
ileges and advocated that the associa- 
‘tion recommend that the National Ed- 
jtorial Association be asked to make 
an effort to see that only bone fide sub- 
‘scription lists be accepted in the post 
office in which second class post office 


| service can be given. 
| Mr. Walkowiak said that fly-by-night 


“publications get hold of registered 
-yoting lists or any other old lists, ob- 
‘ain second class mailing privileges 
‘and broadcast their sheets free and 
then falsely mark their subscription 
lists ‘paid in advance subscribers.’ 

 “T have taken the matter up person- 
Ry with Congressman John J. Gorman 
of the congressional postoffice commit- 
tee and he frankly admitted to me 
‘that the postal authorities are helpless 
in the matter under the present laws 
= regulations of the postoffice de- 
‘partment inasmuch as the postal in- 
‘spectors have no authority to go behind 
i declarations of publishers that 


their ‘subscriptions’ are paid for even 
when said postal inspectors are sup- 


‘plied with sworn affidavits from re- 
eivers of the publications which de- 
clare they have not ordered or paid 
for them,” he declared. 
b4 The subject of an address by Edgar 
“T. Cutter, superintendent of the cen- 
bf ral division of the Associated Press, 
hicago, was “The Relation of Out of 
own News to the Small Paper.” 
* Evening Program Interesting 
3 The first evening of the convention, 
ast presidents of the association met 
or a banquet meeting at the Lincoln- 
Urbana Hotel, with 13 past presidents 
nd the retiring president and present 
ecretary present. Thomas Rees, pub- 
lisher of the Illinois State Register, 
Springfield, was elected president of 
the association, to succeed J. M. Sheets 
f the Oblong Oracle. S. P. Preston 
was elected vice president, a newly 
ereated office in the organization, and 
Pi F. Walsh of the Harvard Herald 
was made secretary-treasurer, to suc- 
ceed James E. McClure of the Carlin- 
‘yille Democrat. 
At the general evening meeting of 
the association, in addition to a mu- 
‘sical program, boxing and wrestling 
demonstrations by students of the 
University of Illinois and entertain- 
ment by a contortionist, there were 
talks by Frank T. Fowler of Waukegan, 
representing both the chamber of com- 
erce and the newspaper; Bert HE. 
Pinkerton of Chicago; John Harrison 
of the Danville Commercial News, and 
ongressman at large Henry R. Rath- 
one. 
4 Many Addresses Second Day 
The second day’s session included a 
number of addresses on crime by: A. 
L. Bowen, editorial writer for the IIli- 
‘nois State Journal, Springfield; A. J. 
Harno, dean of the college of law, 
University of Illinois; Charles J. Den- 
‘nis, editor of the Chicago Daily News; 
Professor Erwin A. Esper of the psy- 
chology department, University of Illi- 


_ Mr. Preston, in a humorous strain, 
took occasion to lay great stress on an 
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this, Joe Wright of the university pub- 
licity department explained in detail 
that the item containing the inac- 
curacy had been taken over the tele- 
phone by a freshman copy reader after 
all the rest of the force had gone home. 
Country and Political News 

In a discussion of the handling of 
various kinds of news, H. E. Bell of 
the Whitehall Agricultural News de- 
clared that he had 25 country reporters 
on whom he urged accuracy. Speak- 
ing of agricultural news, Mr. Bell said 


ST 


CHAS. E. SNYDER 
Editor, Drovers Journal 
Chicago 


that he made it a point to interview, 
personally, the farmers of his com- 
munity from whom he could get first 
hand, local matter. His paper, he said, 
also carried local, state, school and 
religious news. He uses some of the 
agricultural information distributed 
by the University of Illinois, but ex- 
pressed the opinion that the agricul- 
tural information that comes from 
Washington was not of the sort to 
which publishers could give space. 

W. T. Bedford, former owner of the 
LaSalle Tribune, speaking on political 
news declared that all editors should 
stress the importance of accuracy to 
their newspaper staffs. He told the 
editors that the half truth is the most 
iniquitous thing that gets into the 
newspaper, and emphasized the need of 
investigating the truth of a story be- 
fore publishing it. 

In connection with a discussion con- 
cerning the amendment of the consti- 
tution and by-laws, it was suggested 
that copy of these be sent to the entire 
membership so that members -would 
bé ready to .discuss proposed amend- 
ments at the next meeting. 

I. S. Dunn, manager of the print 
shop of St. Charles School for boys, 
told of the effect of newspaper crime 
news on boys. 

A number of editors entered the dis- 
cussion of “Needed Legislation” led 
by Harry Potter, publisher of the Mar- 
shall Herald. -° 

Daily and Weekly Sections 

The second afternoon’s session was 
divided into two, one for the daily 
newspapermen and one for the weekly 


3 


workers. At the weekly session, Irl H. 
Marshall of Chicago, owner of a string 
of Illinois weekly papers, talked on 
“How to Sell Foreign Advertising for 
the Weekly”; a discussion was held on 
country correspondence. At this meet- 
ing, the proposition of field secretaries 
was discussed, and the secretary was 
bid select three men to work in the 
field under his direction. 

At the daily session, Charles H. Den- 
nis, editor of the Chicago Daily News, 
gave “Ten Tests for a Good News- 
paper,” John C. McAdams of the Alton 
Telegraph talked of the “Problems Con- 
fronting Newspaper Consolidation,” 
and the matter was discussed by Ar- 
thur O. Lindsay of the Quincy Herald- 
Whig, D. W. Grandon of the Sterling 
Gazette. James R. Cowley of the Free- 
port Journal-Standard talked on “Ed- 
itorials.” 

W. Kee Maxwell’s topic, of the 
Bloomington Bulletin, was “Neglected 
News.” John Harrison of the Danville 
Commercial News also discussed this 
topic. 

M. W. Campbell of the Moline News- 
Dispatch and Phillip D. Adler of the 
Kewanee Star-Courier made brief shop 
talks. 

Enjoyable Banquet Held 


At the banquet session at the Lin- 
coln-Urbana Hotel, Charles Bliss, vet- 
eran publisher of the Montgomery 
News at Hillsboro, was toastmaster. 
David Kinley, president of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, spoke greetings. The 
talk of H. Z. Mitchell of the Bemidji 
(Minn.) Sentinel on ‘The Twelve Em 
Column” was one continuous surprise 
as to what joke the publisher was 
going to “spring” next. 

J. E. Hill, superintendent of state 
agricultural education in Illinois, said 
that a survey made of all former stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture in Illi- 
nois schools showed that 66 per cent 
of those boys are living on farms and 
seven per cent of them have entered 
colleges of agriculture. “As I remem- 
ber the figure, 48 per cent of the fresh- 
men in the college of agriculture in 
the University of Illinois last year 
were boys who had been enrolled in 
vocational agriculture classes in the 
high schools,” he said. “Just last week 
I received a report from Harvard, IIli- 
nois, stating that of the 33 farm boys 
who had graduated from the agricul- 
ture department in that high school, 
32 were now living on farms. Surely 
this is a large enough percentage to 
indicate that the work is being taken 
by boys who expect to use it in earn- 
ing a living.” 

Charles Snyder Speaks 

Charles Snyder of Drovers Journal, 
Chicago, also speaking of agriculture, 
told the editors that no publication was 
ever penalized for following a construc- 
tive policy. “We are all dependent on 
agriculture, some of us directly, some 
of us indirectly,’ he pointed out. 
“Thus, it should be our desire to serve 
agriculture in a constructive way. 

“We talk about the influence of the 
Press. What has it done in this 
emergency except to destroy faith in 
agriculture? What has it done except 
to tell the farmer that he is a poor, 
downtrodden piece of humanity headed 
for peasantry—in scare headlines, in 
impassioned editorial discussions 
based on the economic distortions of 
self-seeking politicians and agitators. 

“Our program should seek not so 
much the cure of the so-called agri- 
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cultural problem as its removal by a 
businesslike production program. Some 


men are making money on farms. 
How? The answer has a place in the 
news columns of every publication 


that desires to offer something con- 
structive for the aid of agriculture. 
The story of successful methods should 
be told and re-told. These successes 
will be found in: ton litter production: 
cow testing work; the eradication of 
such animal diseases as bovine tuber- 
culosis; following the McLean system 
of sanitation in swine production; 
ihe use of leguminous crops; soil treat- 
ment; the planting of disease free 
corn; selection and testing of seeds; 
farm record keeping; juvenile club 
work. Along such lines are to be 
found the most successful, modern 
farm practices. In reporting them 
both information and inspiration are 
disseminated, and thus a fundamental 
improvement in agriculture is effected.’ 
Hudson Speaks for C. of C. 

Mr. Hudson of the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce at Chicago, 
speaking on “The Relation of the 
Chambers of Commerce to the Press 
of the State,” said, in part: 

“Publicity is mighty essential in 
community work, but great care should 
be exercised by all Chambers of Com- 
merce in seeing to it that all publicity 
material is carefully edited and pre- 
pared. Many a proposition has failed 
because of premature or poorly pre- 
pared publicity. 

“We had an understanding that any- 
thing that broke prior to one o'clock 
P.M. was given to the afternoon paper, 
and that all afternoon and evening 
happenings were given to the morn- 
ing paper. We worked together and 
our relations were both pleasant, 
profitable, and satisfactory.” 

Charles Hitchcock of the School of 
Elocution, Waukegan, gave a number 
of entertaining features. 


Later in the evening, there was danc- 
ing, with music by the Porkchop 
Troupe, stringed instrument orchestra 
and singers of St. Louis. 

Lady Speaker Final Day 

At the final session, the morning of 
October 2, Miss Rubye Jones, publisher 
of the St. Elmo Banner, speaking on 
the topic assigned her, “How a Woman 
Runs a Newspaper, said, in part: 


“As for how a woman runs a news- 
paper—I would say in answer—How 
Does a Man Run a Newspaper’? Does 
he let his newspaper run him, or does 
he run his newspaper? Any business 
must be RUN and not run itself. So 
I run a newspaper as I see fit to do so 
—knowing the conditions of my im- 
mediate locality and knowing what I 
must do in order to please my readers. 
A woman sometimes has to fight to 
show the men with whom she is deal- 
ing that she knows her business as 
well as they know theirs. It is some- 
times very amusing to note the expres- 
sion on a man’s face when I step out 
into his presence upon his summons 
for the boss. But after all, woman 
only has to show her sincerity in her 
business and then hold her own.” 


E. C. Hopwood, editor of the Cleve- 
land Plaindealer and president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Ed- 
itors, gave an address of which the 
text is given elsewhere in this issue. 

The student body of the University 
of Illinois was represented by Irving 
L. Dilliard of Belleville, a student of 


journalism. Speaking on “A School of 
Journalism,” young Dilliard said: 

“T think that the school of journal- 
ism should be a separate branch of the 
university, itself. The size of the 
school certainly shows that we have a 
great school of journalism, and that 
separation from the university proper 
must come sooner or later. 

“T selected schools of journalism 
from all over the country, and I found 
that the University of Missouri ap- 
pealed to me because of the work done 
there and the courses. I then picked 
out the newspapers published by the 
students from the various schools and 
found that the Daily Illini was the 
best. I decided that if the courses 
were as good as the paper, I would 
get good training at the University of 
Illinois. 

“Tf the School of Journalism were 
separated from the university, itself, 
it would draw more people who would 
otherwise go to other schools. If such 
a move is to be made, you will have 
the support of the students, because 
we want something better. We know 
that the school of journalism is in 
keeping with the university and simply 
must have something of higher stand- 
ards than courses in English which are 
called journalism. Raise the standard 
of work offered here and this will in 
turn raise the standard of all news- 
paper work.” 

Committee reports and the election 
of officers finished the program. In 
the afternoon, members of the asso- 
ciation attended the football game in 
which the University of Illinois scored 
over Coe College. 

White County had the distinction of 
having a 100 per cent attendance at 
the meeting. 


” 


Believing that one vacant store in 
a block has a depressing effect on 
passers-by, and that empty stores have 
a tendency to drive the crowd to the 
other side of the street where every 
window carries a display, a piano 
dealer obtained permission to use the 
windows in two vacant stores next to 
his own, until they were leased. He 
believes it was well worth while. 


NEW YORK VS. ALASKA 


Richard C. Anzer (left), editor of 
the Hudson News, Union City, N. J., 
and J. D. Skinner, editor of the White- 
horse Star, Yukon Territory, Alaska, 
here seen at Whitehorse Rapids, dis- 
covered the first time they met, which 
was just recently, that both had striv- 
en for the success of the same paper. 

When the two men met, Mr. Anzer 
said that he, having gone to Alaska in 
1898, during the gold rush, worked on 
the Bennett Sun, while he was in 
Yukon ‘Territory. Mr. Skinner ex- 
plained to the present New Jersey 
editor that he was editor of the White. 
horse Star which succeeded the Sun, 
when the paper’s plant was moved to 
Whitehorse. 

Mr. Skinner is proud of the fact that 
he runs a one-man newspaper. He 
writes all his own copy, sets it in type, 
makes up the forms and runs the 
paper off the press. He does all his 
own clerical work, collecting; in fact 
everything that is done in the office 
or plant. He is just completing the 
building of a new shop, and has a 
No. 15 model linotype. 

It was Mr. Skinner who met the Na- 
tional Editorial Association delegates 
at Carcross to welcome them to Alaska, 
and to join them on part of their trip. 


——- ze: 


New Building of Farmers’ Equity Union, Greenville, III. 


The Farmers’ iquity Union, which publishes the Equity Union Exchange, recently 
moved into its new building which is used to house the publishing plant and the na- 


tional office. 
The United States Publisher. 


An article concerning the building appeared in the June, 1926, issue of 
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PAPER HAS PRIVILEGE OF 
LEADING CORRECTION OF 
MANY ABUSES--HOPWOOD 


(Text of address on “The Press— 
Opportunity and Obligation” delivered 
by E. C. Hopwood, editor of the Cleve- 
land Plaindealer and president of the 
American Society of Newsp?per Ed- 
itors, October 2, at the annu?l meeting 
of the Illinois Press Association at 
Champaign-Urbana. ) 

In approaching the discussion of this 
subject it occurred to me that if I 
could find some pat text which would 
cover it like a blanket I would relieve 
myself—and perhaps you—of consider- 
able discomfort. I suspect that is what 
preachers frequently do. I picked up 
a book of proverbs in my library, 
opened it by chance and the first gem 
of wisdom.to meet my eye was “Tithe 
and grow rich.” That, clearly, would 
never do in face of all talk about a 
fat, mercenary, commercial and cap- 
italistic press. The next observed, 
“In Golgotha are skulls of all sizes.” 
I do not know what that means, but 
it sounds ominous. I tried others, but 
there seemed to be nothing at all to 
fit this occasion except perhaps one 


_which admonished me to “speak well, 


even to bad men.” 


Then I thought of Confucius. One 
who reads Glenn Frank’s syndicate 
articles cannot help but think of Con- 
fucius. Here was something better. 
“The Master said: To guide a land of 
a thousand chariots, honor business, 
be true and Sparing, love the people 
and time thy demands upon them.” 


It is not on record that this remark 
was addressed to the editors, if any, 
of the court of Chow, but its prin- 
ciples apply fairly well. It is true 
that we are a land of twenty million 
chariots instead of a thousand, thanks 
to the industry of Henry Ford and all 
the others up to the Rolls-Royce. It 
is true that first emphasis is placed on 
honoring business and Don Seitz and 
Oswald Garrison Villard would not like 
that, but we must admit that a news- 
paper man ought to be true and, as 
a rule sparing, and that he ought to 
love the people. Timing one’s de- 
is controversial, 
depending upon the prevailing tone 
of one’s journalism. But even Confu- 
cius left much to be desired. Better 
than the book of proverbs, he still 
seemed to offer nothing that would 
quite meet the _ specifications, and 
neither did my other sources. Hence, 
ladies and gentlemen, this will of 
necessity have to be a sermon without 
a text. : 


Indeed, if we could dismiss the 
whole matter with some sweeping 
statement of broad generalities, and if 
the problems which confront the mod- 
ern newspaper could be solved so 
simply, the present situation would be 
less difficult. 


The present IS difficult. The press 
is the target of all sorts of criticism, 
some of it based on lack of understand- 
ing, some of it the result of prejudice, 
some of it the thin pipings of little 
critical Ezekiels and Jeremiahs proph- 
esying a day which, please God, will 
never come to journalism—but much 
of it an expression of the honest con- 
viction of honest men who would like 
to see this great agency of opinion 


a more potent force in shaping and 
guiding American life. 

I observe a tendency in our own 
ranks to shut our ears to this criticism 
or to assume a position like that of 
the ancestor of Mr. By-Ends in Pil- 
grim’s Progress who was “but a water- 
man, looking one way and rowing an- 
other.” It has not done journalism 
any good to be made the subject of so 
many mouth filling phrases. When 
Carlyle cried, “Great is journalism; is 
not every able editor a ruler of the 
world, being a persuader of it,’ or 
when Benjamin Constant dismissed the 
entire subject with the proclamation 
that “The press is mistress of intel- 
ligence and intelligence is mistress of 
the world,’ they set a pattern for a 
certain school of editors and news- 
papers who have been harping on the 
same string for generations. The ob- 
servation of Thomas Jefferson that he 
would rather live in a country with 
newspapers but without a government 
than in one which had a government 
but no newspapers, contributes nothing 
to the philosophy of journalism or to 
the sum total of common sense. 


It is about time that, as serious news- 
paper men, we stop singing “Holy 
Holy, Holy” through our journalistic 
noses and pick a new hymn. It is 
about time that, as a profession, we 
pay a little more attention to the meat 
of the criticisms which are being made 
of newspaper conduct and take such 
steps as are possible in a scattered and 
individualistic profession to correct 
them. There are some agencies at 
work along that line now. The Can- 
ons of Journalism of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors is the 
finest formulation of journalistic 
ethics ever written, but it will never 
be fully effective as long as there are 
any considerable number of editors 
who think the modern. newspaper is 
the perfect instrument and that they 
are ordained and anointed of God to 
perform upon it. We shall go much 
further if we admit frankly that the 
newspaper, being a human product, is 
subject to all the faults and frailities 
of any human product, and we shall 
hear sound criticism better when our 
ears are not so filled with the din of 
highsounding newspaper slogans and 
catchwords. 


I come here with no apology for the 
newspaper. It has its hosts of abler 
advocates but it has no more devoted 
disciple than I. It is not my intention 
this morning to attempt to defend the 
newspaper or to confound or uphold 
its critics. What I have said by way 
of introduction is to urge you to see 
it as I see it—a tremendous agency 
but with the frailties of its human 
origin; a potent engine hampered at 
times by little meannesses; a leader 
who does not always take the right 
path at the crossroads; a retailer of 
events who does not always avoid pry- 
ing and vulgar gossip; a Mr. Good- 
fellow who sometimes tries to run with 
the hare and ride with the hounds— 
but, with all its faults, a force which 
does guide more powerfully and effec- 
tively than any other agency in mod- 
ern life. 


From whatever avenue we approach 
its current problems, we ought to 
pause long enough to consider some of 
the influences which have put their 
stamp upon the modern American 
newspaper. The newspaper is some- 


thing we have come to take for 
eranted; something which we snatch 
up from the door-stop in the morning 
for a swift glance at the world’s per- 
formances of the last 24 hours; some- 
thing we take with us on the way 
home in bus, subway, street car or 
elevated, that we may be well advised 
of all the myriad transactions of men. 
We do not stop to think of origins 
and evolutions in many respects sim- 
ilar to the origins and evolutions of 
American society itself. I think it is 
quite generally agreed that there is 
no press in the world quite like the 
press of America. Most of us here 
will further agree that there is none 
so good. Let that be as it may, there 
are reasons why the press of this 
country is distinctive and individual. 

Curiosity is one of the fundamentals 
of any journalism. If people did not 
care what happened there would be 
ro market for the product which 
makes it its business to tell what 
happens. The early English news let- 
ters, the Fuegger correspondence and 
all the various forerunners of the 
newspaper were developed to satisfy 
a desire on the part of someone to 
learn what was going on. But there 
is another form of curiosity common 
to a part of mankind and that is the 
curiosity to see new places and new 
things. Some men move in a well 
regulated routine which finds satisfac- 
tion in itself, like the old French 
peasant who lived all his life within 
sight of the towers of fair Carcas- 
sonne and yet never went there. Others 
are the pioneers always pushing out 
to the next frontier, always hearing 
the voices saying: 


“Something hidden. Go and find it. 
Go and look behind the Ranges 
Something lost behind the Ranges. 
Lost and waiting for you. Go.” 


They were of that breed who settled 
this country. Others were as rebel- 
lious against religious persecution as 
the Pilgrims, but they stayed at home; 
other Cavaliers there were than those 
who braved the wilds of the Virginias; 
other Huguenots remained in France 
and faced their St. Bartholomews. No, 
ladies and gentlemen, there was an- 
other urge than that of religious free- 
dom or the attractions of princely land 
grants which brought the first voyavers 
to the savage shores of North America. 


The desire to know which inspires 
most men and all pioneers was a tre- 
mendous stimulus to Colonial jour- 
nalism. But there was another thing 
which was no less fundamental. These 
were, in the main, free governments, 
and the New England town meeting 
was a model for democracy. It is al- 
most axiomatic that political liberty 
and liberty of the press go hand in 
hand. There is no traffic between 
despotism and free journalism. Indeed, 
the age long war of the press has been 
to establish and maintain the theory 
that it is responsible to that sov- 
ereignty which is in the people and 
to no other, and, by the very nature 
of its theory, the press is hostile to 
the pretentions of any prince, poten- 
tate or ruler of any sort who pretends 


or assumes authority beyond that 
which is delegated to him by the 
people. 

Hence, it was natural that the 


Colonial press should have grown and 
gathered strength in the atmosphere 
by which it was surrounded. It was 
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natural that it should have taken a 
great place in the struggle for inde- 
pendence. From 1748 until 1783 there 
were 49 new newspapers established in 
the colonies in addition to the many 
which already existed, and, with few 
exceptions, they were committed to 
the cause of freedom from British 
domination. It was natural, too, that 
in the formative period after independ- 
ence had been won, the press should 
have had an opportunity for influence 
perhaps without parallel before or 
since. That it became a party press 
and that its voice was generally the 
voice of the party leader speaking 
through its columns, is natural enough. 
Whatever its services were in shaping 
the form of government, it was at least 
a part of great things, and inevitably 
moulded itself into the beginnings of 
that independent, responsible and effec- 
tive journalism which plays so large 
a part in every aspect of modern life. 

Remember, too, that the inceptions 
of our journalism were in a new coun- 
try where information was not only 
wanted for curiosity’s sake but from 

‘sheer necessity. It mattered vastly to 
the colonist what was going on abroad, 
what his neighbors in nearby settle- 
ments were doing and what was afoot 
in the other colonies and on the fron- 
tier. British journalism had no such 
necessities and that information, so 
vital to the colonist, waS more univer- 
sal in its scope and interest, more fun- 
damental in its appeal to the primary 
instincts and emotions. 

So, if we will follow the press of 
today back to the so-called independent 
press and from that to the party press 
and from that to the Revolutionary 
press and on to the Colonial press we 
shall find it rooted in the rich soil of 
the pioneer spirit of the people, in 
the need of the new land for informa- 
tion and guidance and in that spirit 
of liberty which was astir even before 
the press had beginnings. With such 
traditions the journalism of America— 
if not the ablest—should at least be 
first in service, first in independence 
and first to cry out against abuses and 
oppressions in whatever form they 
may arise and such a press, it seems 
to me, ought to yield to none in the 
realization of its opportunities and in 
consecration to its obligations. 

This age in which we are living is 
the most fascinating, the most baffling, 
the most discouraging and the most 

- hopeful and inspiring of any age in the 
world’s history. Men fly with the 
wings of the wind; they cast their 
voices over mountains and under the 
waters of the seven seas. Giant 
energy lifts the burdens from our 
backs and places them upon his own. 
Wealth multiplies, and with it come 
comforts to common folk such as 
kings and queens of old never knew. 
We are on the edge of greater things. 
Within a few months we have heard 
discussions of chemical substitutes for 
sleep; of the passing of the age of 
steel and the coming of the age of 
alloys; of unlocking the tremendous 
energy of the electrons and harnessing 
it to the: further service of mankind. 
Truly, in the field of science and dis- 
covery no man knoweth what the mor- 
row may bring forth. 


The amazing evolution of the past 
all the constant progress in the realms 
of physical and scientific knowledge 
with the constant changes which they 
entail, have brought about a condi- 


tion of society which is involved and 
complex to a degree never before 
known in the history of civilization. 
The old self sustaining economic unit 
whether individual, family or group, 
is a tradition. Every member of 
modern society is dependent upon 
every other member. What is bad for 
one is bad for all; and what is good 
benefits high and low alike. Never 
was it so true that “the strength of 
the pack is the wolf, and the strength 
of the wolf is the pack.” . 


It is seriously questioned by stu- 


‘dents whether the evolution of human 


intelligence is likely to progress much 
further. The capacity of Pithecan- 
thropus erectus, the Neanderthaler 
man or the Cro-Magnons for attaining 
knowledge was little, if any, inferior to 
our own. But the evolution of society 
still has a long way to go. “If the 
evolution of the human individual has 
come to an end,” says Prof. Conklin, 
“the evolution of human society has 
not. In social evolution a new path 
of progress has been found the end 
of which no one can see.” 


“At present,” Dr. Conklin goes on to 
say, “social evolution is proceeding at 
a rate which is amazing if not alarm- 
ing. All kinds of variations and muta- 
tions of the social organization are 
occurring. Whole nations are making 
the most stupendous experiments, 
some of which are bound to end dis- 
astrously, but if only we have the in- 
telligence to learn by the experience 
of others and the wisdom to preserve 
the good results of these experiments 
and to eliminate the bad, social prog- 
ress will be certain and rapid.” 


Here, ladies and gentlemen, I see the 
greatest of all opportunities for the 
newspaper —an opportunity without 
parallel in human history, an oppor- 
tunity for good or evil of a potency 
unknown since the beginning of time. 
The opportunity is two fold, that of 
aiding the direction of social evolution 
at home into what seems the wisest 
course and, second, attempting to har- 
monize it with the social evolution of 
other states of the world. 


As Prof. Conklin says, there are oc- 
curring all sorts of variations and mu- 
tations in the social order. It is ob- 
vious that some of these are profitable 
and point in the direction of progress, 
but it is equally certain that others 
are unsound and ought not to be es- 
tablished. I do not wish to assume 
that the newspaper has any super- 
human wisdom which will enable it to 
pass final judgment in any specific 
case, but, as a disinterested observer 
whose business is with the public 
good, it can be conspicuously helpful. 
More than that, it can perform a serv- 
ice no other agency can render \in-col- 
lecting all the facts in any social ex- 
periment and in keeping them con- 
stantly before the public until a final 
decision is reached. Thinking men, 
free to act, will not make many serious 
mistakes if they have information 
upon which to base action. Tyranny, 
despotism and social recession are fed 
by ignorance. Mussolini suppressing 
the Italian press is Mussolini inviting 
abuses infinitely greater than any he 
may correct. 


Evolution of any sort is a long, slow 
process, though perhaps the evolution 
of society is more rapid than that of 
the individual or the species. Our 
knowledge of the past is limited and 


es 
. 


of the future we have nothing but 
guesses. Our concern must be with 
the present, measuring the wisdom of 
its actions with whatever background 
of experience we may possess and with 
such rational processes aS we can com- 
mand. Our contribution can only be 
brief, as measured by the long catalog 
of years, but it can be a very effective 
one if we make it wisely. 

There are a great many things 
which are of immediate concern in the 
present state of the social order. In 
this country we have a right to ask 
ourselves what of democracy? There 
are some ominous signs in the sky. 
The Manchester Guardian in an edi- 
torial not long ago, called attention to 
the fact that since the American goy- 
ernment was established half a dozen 
great governments had been set up in 
the world and not one had _ been 
modeled on the American plan. It may 
be that we have been more fortunate 
than wise, and that a day of reckoning 
is at hand. Less than 50 per cent of 
the voters of the nation can be rallied 
to the polls to elect a president of the 
United States. The same apathy and 
lack of interest mark every election 
and every primary. Weare to busy 
with other things to be bothered with 
the business of governing ourselves. 
We get and tolerate mediocre or worth 
less men in public office, forgetting 
that problems of government are more 
involved and complex than they have 
been in our national history and that 
we should draft to public service the 
ablest minds and the most unimpeach- 
able characters. What greater prob- 
lem for the newspaper than to pre- 
serve in peace those rights and lib: 
erties won with blood and steel upon 
the world-flung battlefields of political 
independence? 


We see an internal warfare going 
on in society—the growing conflict of 
the forces of order against those of 
disorder. From one end of this coun- 
try to the other, thinking. men are 
aghast at the wave of lawlessness 
which is sweeping it. We may suggest 
some of the causes for it: a pioneer 
spirit which rebelled at restraint and 
moved on into the wilderness when 
restraint began to be felt; an influx of 
immigrants who confuse the tradition 
al liberty of the United States with 
license; the political taint which marks 
too many of our courts and prosecutors 
offices; the stupidity and inefficienc} 
of police departments; the mawkish 
sentimentality of the public which 
tends to glorify the criminal—but 
whatever the cause the condition 
here and it strikes at the very hear 
of the social order. Is not this an op 
portunity for the newspaper to leat 
in the correction of a situation whic 
must be corrected or no man will be 
safer than his own good right arm ant 
the musket over the fireplace can mak 
him? 

What shall we say of the age-lonj 
struggle in our society between thi 
haves and the have’ nots? What shal 
we say of a society where men an 
women and children still go to be 
hungry at night in a land of plenty; o 
men willing to work but with no worl 
to hand; of the high peaks of plent 
and the low valleys of want? I wis 
it understood that I am in no sens 
a socialist -and that I believe ou 
social and industrial system has gon 
further toward solving the problem ¢ 
the distribution of wealth than an 


ie 
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ill will of other nations. 


i 
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other in the world, but we must admit 
that the road is still long to travel. 
The machinery of distribution is. still 
inadequate. The division of interest 
between the employer and the employe 
is still too wide. Too much bitterness 
is engendered by the present system 
in matters where there ought to be a 
common cause. Something is wrong 
when the families of miners in the 
Central Competitive District go hungry 
and half clad and the coal mine op- 
erators face bankruptcy because of a 
wage scale which one side declares 
immutable and the other ruinous. No 
pick is raised—no shovel is lifted to 
remove from the earth the bounty 


nature placed there, and why?  Be- 
cause in this instance, as in many 
others, our social machinery has 


broken down. Surely there is an op- 
portunity for the newspaper to help 
set these crooked things straight. 

It would be possible to multiply in- 
stances almost without number. The 
newspaper can be of assistance to the 
church; it can hold up the good right 
hand of the schools and _ colleges, 
realizing that trained leadership such 
as the problems of the day demand 
will come from them or it will not 
come at all; it can aid worthy bench 
and honest bar; it can be the advocate 
of the high type of industrialism and 
commercialism without which this na- 
tion could not exist, and it can labor 
without ceasing for the subtler things 
—the arts and refinements and sound 
philosophies which are in the web 
and woof of every society which was, 
is or ever will be worth while. 

But it can help to do even greater 
things. The newspaper can set itself 
deliberately and diligently to estab- 


lish harmony between our own social 


system and that of the great nations 
abroad. All of you are familiar with 
what has gone on in Europe during 
the past summer—the evident and fre- 
quently open antagonism toward Amer- 
icans and America. We are a great 
and rich nation in a world which is 
troubled and poor. There are national 
as well as individual jealousies. We 
travel abroad and many of us make 
asses of ourselves. It is no great 
joke to a Frenchman when an Amer- 
ican lights a cigarette with a hun- 
dred frane note; a Belgian fails to 
see what is convulsingly funny in a 
dog lending motive power to a milk 
cart or why he should be referred to 
as a “Belgian Hare” because he hap- 
pens to wear a beard. An Englishman 
can never quite understand why the 
fact that he calls his freight cars 
“wagons” and prefers them with four 
wheels strikes breezy America as one 
of the world’s best bits of humor. 
These and other things, small in 
themselves, contribute to irritation and 
lack of understanding, which the news- 
paper can help to allay. In this day 
no nation of the world can afford the 
There is yet 
no peace under the surface of Europe. 
There are still going on—and will go 
on—those conflicts of national self in- 


terest which, in the past, have so often 


4 


led to the field of battle. 
I wish I might say with all the as- 


surance of the pacifist that there will 


never be another war, but I cannot. 


- But I can say that the press of this 


- 


q 


country and that abroad can have a 
great deal to do with hastening such 
a catastrophe or even precipitating it. 
Tf the press on either side the ocean is 


‘ 


to take up every little incident of in- 
dividual or national misunderstanding, 
exploit it, magnify it, scream about it 
—there will presently develop a latent 
public opinion which, fed by other in- 
cident and other exploitation, will heed 
the summons when some day someone 
cries, “Let us march upon Phillip.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, there is an 
opportunity for the press of this coun- 
try and that of every country where 
there is friction to preach understand- 
ing. Half the trouble of the world 
comes from lack of it. I talked last 
week to a friend of mine just home 
from abroad. He told me that as he 
went up and down central Europe he 
found bitterness everywhere—until he 
came to talk to the every day people, 
the little grocer, the trades woman, 
the porter, the peasant at his plow— 
and there he found no bitterness at 
all, only a tragic wistfulness that 
there might always be peace and that 
they might be permitted to go on and 
work out their problems as best they 
might with no grudges owing and none 
to pay. 

It is clear that with every oppor- 
tunity which is offered to the press 
there goes an obligation to make the 
best use of it. There is by no means 
unanimity among editors themselves 
as to procedure in realizing obligation. 
One sees an end to be attained by news 
and editorial crusading, while another 
believes in a slow but continuous pro- 
gram of education. Between the ex- 
tremes of sensational and conservative 
journalism there are many shades and 
differences of opinion. We should 
hesitate to condemn the follower of 
any school because his methods hap- 
pen to be different. 


But there are certain sound prin- 
ciples which must be adhered to 
whether the newspaper be sensational, 
conservative or middle-of-the-road. If 
we concede, with Prof. Conklin, that 
the “great goal toward which the 
human race is moving is the rational 
organization of society,’ and that it is 
one of the chief businesses of the news- 
paper to help it along that road, there 
are some things in newspaper practice 
which we must accept as fundamental. 


Before I discuss some of them may 
I beg of you not to conceive my idea 
of the modern newspaper as something 
presanctified and without any other 
mission in the world than that of up- 
lifting an errant, inefficient and ob- 
stinate humanity which insists, some- 
how or other, on doing everything ex- 
cept getting itself socially saved. I 
can imagine no sillier attitude for the 
newspaper to take than that. Every 
newspaperman, upstairs and down, 
ought to be glad that the modern jour- 
nal is a great business enterprise. He 
ought, as Confucius says, to “honor 
business.” I have no patience at all 
with these who hold otherwise. This 
is a nation of huge undertakings and 
the newspaper must keep the pace or 
lose its power and influence. Horace 
Greeley establishing a New York Trib- 
une on a borrowed $350 is as much of 
an anachronism as hoop skirts, bustles 
and Godey’s Lady Book. It is no less 
true that Greeley had no whit greater 
independence in his day than the New 
York Times or any other powerful 
journal of the present, despite what 
the Jeremiahs tell us to the contrary. 
The newspaper of today must be a 
financial enterprise; it must be a great 
one and a successful one. If it requires 
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$3,000,000 to advertise the candidates 
in a single primary in a single state 
how much will it require to keep an 
entire evolving society adequately in- 
formed? I submit this to the depart- 
ment of higher mathematics of this 
distinguished institution. 

The very first obligation of the news- 
paper ought to be to keep society ad- 
vised of all the things essential for it 
to know the wide world over. There 
is no excuse for failure in this because 
the machinery of news getting and 
news .distribution has been developed 
beyond the wildest dreams of only a 
few years ago and is constantly under- 
going changes and improvements. 
Every agency of modern transporta- 
tion, every instrument for the speedy 
transmission of intelligence, all skill 
and finesse in the marshalling of 
trained minds is brought to bear on 
the problem. Hardly anyone stops to 
realize this service or to analyze what 
it means. We have come to take it as 
a matter of course as we take break- 
fast or dinner. But when some na- 
tional crisis arises, such as the general 
strike in Great Britain, and news- 
papers are suspended and information 
cut off, a whole population awakens to 
the fact that without news it gropes in 
the dark. Bad as it was and exempli- 
fying as it did the unsoundness of a 
government controlled press, the offi- 
cial gazette issued by the British gov- 
ernment during the strike is one of the 
most significient publications of all 
time, because it was the recognition 
by one of the first powers of the world 
of the tremendous importance in mod- 
ern life of news and the newspaper. 


It was inevitable, as modern society 
began to develop into the intricate and 
complex organism which it is, that the 
newspaper should play a greater and 
greater part in it, and as the evolution 
goes on the newspaper will continue 
to be an increasingly important factor. 
This is the age of specialization, and 
as specialization develops men become 
more and more interdependent. In 
logical sequence, as interdependence 
increases, it becomes more and more 
essential that there should be full in- 
formation as to what is going on in 
all lines of activity. The butcher must 
know how it goes with the candlestick 
maker and the baker and all the rest, 
and the baker and the candlestick- 
maker have a direct interest in how 
the butcher is getting along. It was 
different when men packed their own 
meats, baked their own bread and 
poured their own candles. Much has 
been said, in one criticism or another, 
about the destructive influence of the 
news the newspapers print. I have 
analyzed the contents of many news- 
papers, as you no doubt have done, and 
I have found, as you must have found, 
that an overwhelming preponderance 
of the news touched the lives of people 
intimately at some point or other and 
that it was not good news unless it 
did. The much mooted question of 
crime news, of which I shall spare you 
a discussion, comes back to the same 
thing. We want to know about crimes 
—murders, robberies, assaults, arsons 
—because we demand of our govern- 
ment protection for life and property 
and know that unless we get it we 
shall have to sleep on our own 
muskets. 

No, ladies and gentlemen, this mod- 
ern world we live in cannot move 
without information. It is too closely 
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knotted together in a web or inter- 
lacing interests. It can no more go on 
its way than a great ship can sail 
out to sea under a starless sky with 
neither chart nor compass and expect 
to make port safely. 

It would seem almost unnecessary to 
say that another major obligation of 
the press is to see that this news is 
presented without prejudice. It ought 
to be perfectly clear that false news, 
biased news, colored news or the han- 
dling of news in such a way that un- 
due emphasis is placed on some things 
and not enough on others, makes the 
service of information dangerous and 
misleading. I am sorry to say that 
some newspapers, judged by their prac- 
tice, have not yet grasped this simple 
truth, but I think every great and 
powerful newspaper in this country 
has, and they are great and powerful 
because their readers have learned to 
have faith in the integrity, fairness 
and independence of their news service. 

It has been pointed out that not all 
that happens can be printed and since 
some one must make a selection the 
reader is at the mercy of the editor. 
That is quite true, but do not forget 
that in the end the editor is most un- 
comfortably at the mercy of the reader. 
T suppose that day in and day out the 
New York Times prints more reading 
matter than any other newspaper in 
America and perhaps the world, but 
even its expansive space will not ac- 
count for more than 125,000 to 150,000 
words a day. This, obviously, is no 
more than covering the high spots, 
which is what all of us do in degree. 
The reader of any newspaper must 
depend on the editor to put before him 
as complete a digest as possible of 
the things which have happened in the 
world during his period of publication 
and the editor will see to it if he has 
a conscience, or even ordinary business 
sense, that the digest offered shall be 
as fair and complete and well balanced 
as human limitations can make it. I 
say business sense as well as con- 
science, because no one will continue 
to read a newspaper if he can help it, 
and he usually can, if he suspects the 
news columns of playing a game. And 
I may say to you that I know of no 
way of conducting a lucrative and in- 
fluential journal unless it has readers. 

When I speak of completeness in the 
news I do not mean that the newspaper 
can—or should—satisfy the detailed 
wants of all sorts and conditions of its 
readers. For intimate and technical 
information they will have to look to 
other sources. It follows that rarely 
does any group or interest get the 
publicity it is convinced its activities 
entitle it to have. I dare say that 
every editor is constantly under fire 
on this score. As a matter of fact, most 
of such interests get considerably more 
space consideration than their activ- 
ities are worth if judged strictly on 
the basis of their general news appeal. 
To go beyond that is asking the phys- 
ically impossible. The newspaper does 
owe a strict obligation to publish as 
fully as it can all the news which is 
of general significance and interest, 
selecting it to the best of its ability 
and without fear or favor, but in un- 
dertaking to do more it passes from 
the sound footing of newspaper making 
to the uncertain ground of other 
media. 


The editorial page seems to be an 
established part of the newspaper. It 


had its beginnings long ago when edi- 
tors did not confine editorial opinion 
to one particular place. When news- 
papers began to be more careful about 
coloring their news and editorializing 
in the news columns, they set aside a 
certain position for expressions of 
opinion. Then, too, there used to be 
a fiction of superintelligence as applied 
to editors and an aura of wisdom was 
supposed to hover above the brow of 
every editorial Sir Oracle. Hence the 
editorial, and when Sir Oracle oped 
his mouth, no dog barked and the 
people, in theory at least, went and 
did exactly what they were told to do. 

The demand for editorial ipse dixits 
grows less and less as time goes on, 
but there continues a real demand for 
editorial interpretation of the news, a 
marshalling of fact and the news- 
paper’s conclusion based on _ those 
facts. If we need editorial pages in 
our newspapers, and we do on that 
basis, there is the distinct obligation 
of making these pages one hundred per 
cent honest. I have spoken of the ab- 
solute necessity for honest news and 
editorial opinion must be no less 
honest. If editorials do not guide and 
influence this social evolution we have 
been discussing, there is no place for 
them at all; and they cannot guide or 
influence it for good if the people do 
not have faith in their integrity. The 
whole web and woof of the newspaper 
fabric is written over with one text 
and one only, and that is that the 
newspaper can have but one master 
and that master is the people, but no- 
where is this text written more vividly 
than in the editorial page. Is the edi- 
torial policy influenced by personal 
bias of owner, publisher or editor? Is 
it subservient to interests which are 
against the common good? Is it the 
tool of political parties, or selfish 
groups? Is it trying to clamor about 
a free press with some kind of a gag 
in its mouth? If all or any of these 
things are true, or others which will 
occur to you, I assure you the public 
will know it, for no editor was ever 
smart enough to fool the public very 
long—and loss of influence will be in 
direct proportion to the gravity of 
the offense. 

There is an obligation to make the 
newspaper interesting. This seems to 
be one of the hardest things for the 
critic of the newspaper to grasp. The 
affairs of human life are infinitely in- 
teresting, and if the newspaper is to 
be, to a greater or less degree, the 
mirror of these affairs it cannot help 
but be interesting. It is when it 
ceases to reflect all phases of life and 
becomes imbued by some overwhelm- 
ing purpose to save society from some- 
thing or other that it becomes deadly 
dull and ineffective. 


There is inherent in human nature 
a dislike for continual preaching, 
sermonizing, reforming and uplifting. 
You all know what is likely to happen 
to a reform administration politically. 
It even becomes irksome to have one’s 
church continually emphasizing one’s 
transgressions and pointing the way 
to reformation. There is real appeal 
in the lines of the maid in the Gals- 
worthy play when she says of “Old 
English”: “What a splendid auld sin- 
ner he was.” 


So, I suppose, we shall go on print- 
ing, among other things, news which 
the very serious minded will consider 
trivial or perhaps destructive. I hope 


we shall continue to do so, for unless 
ve do we shall not get our papers 
read and we shall find ourselves with 
a pulpit and a sermon, but with no 
congregation. You all know the deadly 
parallel which was drawn by th 
critics because of the handling of the 
deaths of Dr. Eliot and Rudolph Val 
entino. It was stated that the news 
papers, by continual publicity and ex 
ploitation, had created the interest in 
Valentino and that we ought to be 
ashamed to gtve so much attention to 
one who had accomplished so little and 
so little to one who had accomplished 
so much. One might, without much 
difficulty, point out several profound 
psychological differences in the appeal 
made to the popular mind by the mo- 
tion picture actor and by the educato 
Whether right or wrong, the fact re 
mains that hundreds knew and were 
interested in the one and hardly knew 
of the other at all. Does anyone be 
lieve that if exactly the same amount 
of exploitation and publicity which 
was given to Valentino had _ been 
bestowed upon Dr. Eliot throngs would 
have jammed Fifth Avenue to see his 
funeral cortege pass by? Of course 
they would not. Something far deeper 
and more subtle is involved than news: 
paper publicity. 

Or, consider the recent Dempsey- 
Tunney fight. Nothing very elevating 
or cultural in the spectacle of two large 
men mauling each other around ¢ 
sauared circle for ten rounds, and yet, 
there was no event of the past twelve 
months which sold so many news 
papers or had the whole nation listen- 
ing in on the radio. The answer is, 
of course, very simple. In the begin- 
ning, before man learned that a sharp 
flint fastened to the end of a stick was 
a more effective weapon, he fought 
with his fists. When Tunney and 
Dempsey squared away for the first 
round every radio listener and every 
reader of newspaper bulletins knew 
whether he stopped to analyze it or 
not, that some remote ancestral grand- 
father of his had done the same thing 
of necessity more than once and that 
if his ancestral grandparents had not 
won, he would not have been here 
read and listen. 


I wondered as I stood by the doors 
of the Plain Dealer mailing room and 
saw truck load after truck load of 
papers dashing away from the build 
ing with the first reports of the fight 
just how I was going to answer you il 
anyone asked me how I squared the 
fact with the rather heavy contention 
of this address that the newspaper has 
great opportunities and great obliga 
tions in promoting the evolution of 4 
higher form of society, in standing by 
to guide and direct in every way this 
evolutionary process which is going 
on all about us? I think that would 
be a fair enough question, put to me, 
at least, it is not a very difficult one 
to answer. 


The newspaper deals in’ tivo aspects 
of life—with things as they are and 
things as they ought to be. It must 
be a very human institution. it 
cannot set itself up as an oracle. It 
can only lead as it takes the public 
along with it. We shall never suc: 
ceed in getting things as they ough 
to be, even in degree, if we fail 
recognize things as they are. The 
public IS interested in its Valentinos 
and likes its prize fights and boxin 
matches. Shall we say to the public 
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“You are low and trivial and depraved. 
We shall print you nothing whatever 
about prize fights and movie heroes’? 
You may do as you like, but I would 
say nothing of the sort. I am too 
anxious to have people read the news- 
paper with which I am connected, be- 
cause if they do not read it I shall 
never be able to get to them any con- 
structive message we may have to give. 


Again I hear the critics saying: 
“Aha, giving the public what it wants. 
Anything for circulation.” ‘No, not 
anything for circulation, but anything 
which is decent and honest and clean, 
even if it does not always measure up 
to the cultural standards of our pro- 
fessoriat. Let me assure you, and I 
regret to say it, that there is a certain 
part of the public which wants some- 
thing it will never get from any 
decent newspaper. It wants something 
which could be translated into circula- 
tion, for that has been demonstrated 
by the legion of indecent and filthy 
periodicals which dot every news stand 
in the country. 


May I, in this connection, consider 
briefly the last obligation of journal- 
ism which I shall discuss with you 
today? The newspaper long since ex- 
panded beyond the implied limitations 
of its name until today it has become 
a Magazine, a means of entertainment 
and instruction as well as a purveyor 
of news and comment on it. - Through 
the machinery of modern syndication 
the work of the ablest writers and 
thinkers is made available to many 
newspapers at a fraction of the cost 
to one, were it to undertake to secure 
it alone. Through it, too, come fea- 
tures of entertainment, stories and 
comics, some rather crude, some rather 
coarse, but many—and most if they 
are successful—touching some very 
real and fundamental human note. 


But with the mass of material, good, 
fair and indifferent, in recent years 
has come some which is distinctly 
dangerous and destructive. Certain 
sex fiction and sex features published 
by newspapers otherwise rated as 
respectable cannot be condemned too 
strongly. This is an age of frankness 
and it is well that is so, but when 
frankness is taken advantage of to 
capitalize the sex appeal for circula- 
tion purposes it is high time that a 
halt was called. It is unfortunate that 
there does not yet exist a sufficiently 

effective public opinion against this 
type of appeal to make protest general 
and effective. 


It ought to be the distinct obligation 
of every newspaper to scrutinize its 
special features with all the care and 
attention it gives to news and edito- 

rials. There ought to be no difference 
in the standards applied. How can a 
hewspaper cry out editorially against 
the moral tendencies of the times, if, 
elsewhere in its columns, it is printing 
a type of fiction which brings a blush 
to the cheek and which no decent 
household can tolerate in the family 
circle? If we are to have much of 
that type of journalism we may se- 
riously inquire whether we are likely 

to leave society any better than we 
found it. 


I greatly fear that I have exhausted 
your patience. “Democracy,” says 
John Morley, “has come to mean gov- 

ernment by public opinion.” It is our 
| Opportunity, as newspaper men, to 


J 
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have something to say about the form- 
ation of that opinion though we are 
neither commons, lords spiritual or 
lords temporal, and it is our obliga- 
tion to see that that opinion is sound 
and constructive. With responsibility, 
we bear the banner before the pha- 
lanxes of progress; without it we 
throw the hosts into confusion. As we 
elect to decree, social evolution may 
be advanced or retarded. The issue 
of peace or war often will lie in our 
hands. 

I like to conceive the newspaper as 
a thing of the people, created by them, 
sustained and strengthened by them, 
with many of their human faults but 
with a little more wisdom because of 


many and broader contacts. I like to 
conceive its leadership, not as some- 
thing above and apart from those it 
undertakes to lead, but as something 
that, without mouthings and cant, un- 
dertakes at all times to stand without 
flinching for the best things we know 
for this day and age. Even if at times 
progress seems slow indeed, people 
grow better and better and so does 
journalism. Let every newspaper man 
approach his task in humility and 
with the consciousness of a tremendous 
responsibility, and let him be inspired 
by that pride which must be the pride 
of all his craft—that he, of all men, 
is on the very frontier of greatest 
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SMITH POINTS OUT THAT 
EDITOR HAS PATRIOTIC 
AND MORAL OBLIGATIONS 


(Text of president’s annual address 
delivered by W. J. Smith, editor of 
the Waukegan (Ill.) Sun, at the open- 
ing session of the sixty-first annual 
meeting of the association at Cham- 
paign-Urbana, September 30.) 

I am fearful that many editors 
think the zero hour of the annual 
meeting is when the president rises 
to deliver what is termed his annual 
message and therefore, it is with con- 
siderable hesitancy that I intrude a 
number upon your time just because 
it has been a custom for many years. 

I am not unmindful of the respon- 
sibility that an occasion of this sort 
presents because it is quite natural 
that an association expects the one 
who has been honored by being presi- 
dent during the previous twelve months 
should have some message of im- 
portance and value to give to them. 
Therefore while I am not here to 
shirk my responsibility, nevertheless 
I am fearful that my message will not 
contain as valuable thoughts and sug- 
gestions as I wish came within my 
power to give to you today. 


These are troublesome times for all 
classes of people and none has less of 
a burden than the newspaperman. 
In fact, it strikes me that these times 
are more troublesome to the average 
newspaperman than in any period of 
our history barring perhaps the war 
periods. This is due to the constant 
growth of circulation of newspapers 
and the fact that the public has come 
to read the press with a greater degree 
of regularity and with a much finer 
analysis of the general character and 
characteristics of a newspaper than 
formerly. 


With the ever present discussion of 
the wet and dry situation, with the in- 
jection of the liquor question into al- 
most every campaign whether it. be 
township, city, county or state, the 
newspaperman is called upon to edit 
his paper in a much more careful and 
efficient manner than ever before for 
two sides of the public are standing 
at strict attention ready to criticise 
and condemn if he happens to slip 
the opposite way to which the respec- 
tive alignments may be on guard. On 
the one hand we see the general cry 
for a strict observation of the laws as 
they exist and we have many people 
who personally appeal to the news- 
paper that it is its task to see that 
these laws are enforced. Yet those 
very people are among the most con- 
sistent lawbreakers of all and merely 
endeavor to ‘pass the buck,” to the 
newspaper editor in the hopes that 
he will criticise everybody else ex- 
cepting those who personally make the 
appeal for criticism of others. 


It is the time when the average 
newspaperman realizes that his re- 
sponsibility is greater than ever in 
a crusade to bring an uplift to the 
people at large. There is an oppor- 
tunity right now in Illinois and 
throughout the nation for the news- 
paperman to do a great service for the 
general uplift and it is a tremendous 
task with great results obtainable but 
hard to achieve. 


With the ever present thought in all 
classes these days to violate the Eight- 
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eenth Amendment and with that 
thought apparently paramount in a 
large class of young people the op- 
portunity is here for editors to urge 
upon parents a closer association 
with their children in the hopes that 
they will keep them safe from the 
most serious consequence. The time 
has come, my fellow editors, when it 
seems to me that the newspaper boys 
of our state have got to get behind 
a movement which is to point out to 
the rising generation, those whom we 
call young folks, the evils that attend 
the booze parties which are so general 
over the state. The task is growing 
harder day by day especially since the 
advent of the automobile and the 
ability of young folks to evade the 
scrutiny of their parents as could not 
be done in days gone by. 


The responsibility I believe lies with 
the parents first and with the news- 
paperman second. Parents should be 
urged to keep a close contact with 
their children, know what they are do- 
ing afternoons and evenings and in 
this way endeavor to keep them going 
straight and not succumb to the temp- 
tations that are ever present on all 
sides. 


When the war came on a few years 
ago the newspapermen were the back- 
bone of the effort to stir up the pa- 
triotism of this nation. So it is now. 
We must stir up the home patriotism 
which is so needed on every side in 
view of the temptations that are to 
be seen at every turn in the road. It 
is the newspaperman’s responsibility 
to point out the evils and dangers 
that menace our rising generation, and 
unless we do we are going to find this 
country decreasing in its standard to 
such an extent that our stability as 
the leading nation of the world would 
be severely jeopardized. Fast living, 
lavish expenditures by those who are 
unable to justify them and the con- 
stant thought, “What can I do next to 
have a good time?” is bound to bring 
a reaction, in time, unless something 
is done to bring about a change. If the 
change is going to come it can come 
easily through the cooperation closely 
made of the press of our state and 
nation. We must not shirk our duty. 

The officers of your association have 
not been idle during the past year and 
a number of important tasks have 
been started and a number of them 
finished. It is to the credit of the 
Illinois Press Association that the first 
attempt by an organization of news- 
papermen to establish what is called 
a professional status for journalists 
was taken during the past year by the 
Illinois Press Association. This work 
was started by the journalistic depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois, the 
plan being that five years’ experience 
shall warrant certified professional 
recognition of newspapermen, the IIli- 
nois Press Association to have the 
power to issue a certificate. By that 
same token the association would with- 
draw the certificate which bas been 
issued to some man who had been de- 
clared eligible to do journalistic work. 
This is the plan which Mr. Murphy 
of the Illinois University, assisted by 
Mr. Wright, has been working out and 
it has been given a good start in this 
state. It is one of those things that 
will take time to develop but when in 
operation will do much to help in- 
crease the standard and general effi- 
ciency of newspapermen of this state. 


The past year has seen many im- 
portant steps taken in newspaper ad- 
vancement among the most important 
of which was the achievement of two- 
way trans-Atlantic telephoning  at- 
tended by a group of writers of New 
York on March 7th. A woman was the 
first to speak to a great newspaper 
group, chatting with London via the 
radio. That must be put down as one 
of the great achievements during the 
past year and may mark a new era 
in the matter of collecting and gather- 
ing news speedily and from distant 
points. 

Tllinois has the credit of having the 
largest state newspaper association in 
the country. This has been largely 
due to the determined efforts of your 
secretary, Hiram L. Williamson, who 
is untiring in his zeal to promote the 
interests of the newspaperman. Day 
and night he labors without recom- 
pense, giving of his time and money 
and personal strength to further the 
interests of his many friends over the 
state. To him is due more than tc 
any other man unstinted credit for 
making the Illinois Press Association a 
force it now is in this state and nation. 
And even though it does have a force 
and prestige in this state it is my 
most earnest appeal to every editor of 
Illinois to realize that if we had a one 
hundred per cent membership in this 
state how much more effective our or- 
ganization would be in seeking laws 
and public benefits which would re- 
dound to the newspaper profession as 
a whole. We want members. We want 
a one hundred per cent membership 
of the Illinois Press. Every man here 
today could do much toward bringing 
that about. 


The task of the newspaperman in 
Illinois has been materially changed 
during the past few years as a result 
of the coming of concrete roads. There 
was a time when the newspaper de- 
pended solely upon the railroads for 
transportation of the papers but the 
advent of the auto and the hard road 
has brought about a change whereby 
in many cases trains have been taken 
off and the editor had to resort to the 
automobile, to the bus or to the truck 
to get his papers out for delivery. This 
of course has also had a beneficial 
result in the matter of circulation, 
especially on the larger weekly and 
small daily papers. Many of the small 
dailies throughout the state are deliv- 
ering papers from house to house by 
automobile into the rural district. 
This is an innovation and really got 
underway in Springfield, Peoria, 
Bloomington, Waukegan and _ other 
larger places during the past year. It 
thus marks an epoch in the dissemina- 
tion of news to the rural districts for 
in many cases they now receive the 
news the same day the paper is 
printed, having it delivered to their 
own doors instead of waiting for the 
next morning’s mail to get it through 
Uncle Sam. 


Innovation has come so rapidly dur- 
ing the past few decades that the pub 
lic is liable to overlook the importance 
of this additional news service which 
the newspaperman has had given to 
him through the advent of the auto 
and the hard roads. In fact, a large 
part of the public expects the news- 
paper to keep abreast of such progres 
sive steps and the evening delivery o 
the daily paper to the door of the 
farmer has been taken as a mere 
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matter of keeping in step with the 
‘times. 

There are the oft-discussed questions 
that are still paramount in our minds, 
namely, free publicity, the value of col- 
lege education to become a successful 
newspaperman, lower postal rates and 
matters of that sort which are ever 
present in a newspaperman’s mind. 
Those questions are discussed at our 
meetings and therefore, I shall not 
touch upon them. 


Our association was honored during 
the past year by its secretary’s being 
elected permanent secretary of the In- 
ternational Foundation and, as he has 
done in the Illinois Association, he 
took hold of this national enterprise 
with a vim characteristic of him. 


_ The state received a further honor 
when your president was elected presi- 
dent of the International Press Foun- 
dation, but, conscious of the fact that 
its success depended upon its chief 
executive being a man of nation 
prestige we expressed our desire to 
withdraw in favor of some man who 
would be more widely known. How- 
ever, the fact that two officials of the 
‘Illinois Press Association were elected 
by delegates from forty-five states to 
head the national organization was 
naturally a source of some pride to 
those of us who happened to attend 
the meeting in question. 


The newspaperman of Illinois is 
making more money today than ever 
before in history. This is due to the 
fact that the public has come to 
realize that the one way to keep 
abrease of the times is to take the 
family newspaper and the advertiser 
in turn has come to realize that 
everybody is taking one newspaper 
or another. The value of adver- 
tising is forcefully impressed upon 
the merchant and industrialist and 
in our state, to the credit of the 
public utilities, we must say that they 
are setting a good example to the mer- 
chants and others by their generous 
use of space in portraying the value 
and almost necessity of their service. 

- No doubt the liberal use of advertising 
space has helped materially to increase 
the business of these utilities—else 
they would not be found spending huge 
sums all over the state arguing their 
case with the public, generally. 


I would urge upon members of our 
association the importance of realizing 
that you have but two things to sell— 
first, your newspaper, from the sale of 
which you realize little or no profit; 

second, your space. This brings back 
“the old subject of free publicity and 
that is where a lot of our members 
are self-sacrificing when they are 
printing so much matter for which 
they do not receive any pay. I know 
of a case recently in New York where 
a concern hired a publicity writer to 
send out write-ups covering their prop- 
osition and it was “eaten up” by news- 
papers all over this country. This 
press agent received an enormous sum 
for his effort; the company paid for 
the postage and the newspaper did 
not get a dime out of the whole tran- 
saction. They merely “fell for” his 
cleverly written articles, most of 
which were furnished in mat form in 
order to make it easier to get the 
article in the newspaper. The practice 
of some of the advertising agencies 
‘is to send out a long reading notice 
“ with almost every third or fourth ad 
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under some foreign advertising con- 
tract with the request that it be 
printed gratis, ‘And if you do print 
it please send us a marked copy of 
same for our clients will greatly ap- 
preciate same,” concludes the letter. 
According to one big advertising 
agency which is not in the habit of 
sending out material of this sort, the 
agencies as a rule give a newspaper 
little or no credit for having used its 
space in printing this free publicity, 
but admit they send it out merely in 
the hope of getting it here and there 
and they figure they’ll be just that 
much ahead. However, he adds that 
the agency does not lay it up against 
the newspaper which fails to print the 
free publicity. I urge you to be careful 
about giving space without charge. In 
fact, you should guard it just as care- 
fully as a groceryman guards his 
sugar barrel or the gasoline salesman 
guards his gas tank by putting a lock 
on it at night. There is always some- 
body who wants to take your-space for 


‘nothing and your constant battle is to 


get paid for it. If you fail, it is your 
own fault and it is a matter of match- 
ing your wits against those of some 
clever press agent who is being paid 
to try to tempt you by alluring con- 
tributions. 

I would again repeat that I believe 
the responsibility of the newspaper- 
man is more apparent these days than 
ever before in the history of the 
nation. Accordingly, it might be well 
for our association of individual 
members, to outline a definite policy 
of trying to make his newspaper the 
effective force it can be made if we 
all make a firm decision to carry it 
out. Summarizing I would suggest 
that we could with consistency, in 
order to help humanity, in order to 
help the people of our community, 
make an effort during the coming year 
to accomplish something in the follow- 
ing lines: 

Carry on a crusade in your paper 
to help keep down the number of 
automobile accidents by constantly 
preaching the thought of “Safety 
First”. Instill it into the mind of 
your readers in the hopes that they 
in turn will impress the importance 
of it upon their children in this day 
and age when the automobile is ever 
present. 


Impress upon your readers the im- 
portance of the right kind of living 
as pertaining to young folks whose 
temptations these days in view of the 
widespread use of-the auto and the 
generally known attitude of the pub- 
lic that drinking these days is con- 
sidered something smart and that 
drinking and automobiling do not go 
hand in hand as seems to be the 
quite general practice these days. 

Impress upon parents their respon- 
sibility for the future of their grow- 
ing children. Urge them to keep in 
closer touch with their children, 
know what they are doing day and 
night and point out that if they will 
make companions of their children 
more than seems to be the general 
practice these days, the general 
standard of young folks will be ben- 
effited. Also urge parents by their 
precept and example to live the right 
sort of lives so that their children 
can not say that they are merely 
“going and doing likewise.” 


Point. out through sarcasm or 
direct facts the evil that is attend- 
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ing motherhood these days by con- 
tinuing practice which seems to be 
growing in many quarters that of 
women smoking cigarettes. One can 
not help but feel the effect it may 
may have on the young child, a girl 
especially who comes home and sees 
her mother smoking cigarettes. I 
can imagine nothing worse. The 
growing practice of women smoking 
cigarettes is indicative of a moral 
looseness and unless mothers cease 
the practice they can not expect 
their daughters to grow up under 
their care with high ideals and 
standards in their mind. 

Conduct a crusade against the 
drunken automobile drivers. This 
menace is constantly growing all 
over the state and it is not the effect 
he may have on himself that counts 
but what he may do to others. Urge 
the immediate arrest and revocation 
of licenses if possible and a heavy 
fining and jailing for all such of- 
fenses. I think much can be done 
to help check this growing menace 
by newspapers’ adopting a policy to 
print the names of every man found 
guilty of driving a car while drunk. 

Preach patriotism to your readers. 
There seems to be so much unrest 
these days which emanates from for- 
eign lands where things are topsy- 
turvey that never before in the his- 
tory of our country has there been 
much need of preaching the value 
of real Americanism and patriotism, 
as now. The insidious propaganda 
that comes to us from abroad based 
on bolshevism and the like is to be 
found on all sides and under all 
guises. There are those who would 
overthrow our government just for 
the sake of seeing how ideas such as 
prevail in some foreign land might 
work out here. Therefore, the con- 
stant policy of preaching patriotism 
would not be amiss. 

As I said before, I believe the great- 
est responsibility for the general up- 
lift and observation of loyalty to our 
country lies in the hands of the news- 
paperman. In my opinion it is far 
greater than in any other profession, 
not even excluding the preacher for 
we must not forget that we talk to 
many more people each week by far 
than the ministers of all the churches 
put together. 

Let us adopt a definite policy in the 
conduct of our newspapers and ever- 
lastingly keep at it. Make your edito- 
rial column one which the readers 
look to and wherein they find your 
personal idea as to how to uplift the 
community and help your fellowman. 


Accuracy 

An American editor had a notice 
stuck up above his desk that read: 
“Accuracy! Accuracy! Accuracy!” 
and this notice he always pointed out 
to the new reporters. 

One day the youngest member of the 
staff came in with his report of a pub- 
lic meeting. The editor read it 
through, and came to the sentence: 
“Three thousand nine hundred and 
ninety nine eyes were fixed upon the 
speaker.” 


“What do you mean by making a 
silly blunder like that?’ he demanded, 
wrathfully. 


“But it’s not a blunder,” protested 
the youngster. ‘There was a one-eyed 
man in the audience!’’—Kansas Farmer 
and Mail and Breeze. 
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GIVING AND RECEIVING 


Faith in their state press association 
was given in mute testimony when 
15 out of 22 surviving past presidents 
of the Illinois Press Association at- 
tended the sixty-first annual meeting 
of the organization at the University 
of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, Septem- 
ber 30-October 2. Further testimony 
of their faith in the organization was 
indirectly given at a special dinner- 
meeting of the Association of Past 
Presidents the first evening of the con- 
vention. 

Though this meeting was not held 
in the form of a testimonial, each past 
president was given an opportunity to 
speak, briefly, and each referred to the 
benefits that he, personally, had re- 
ceived from the Illinois Press Asso- 
ciation. It is worthy of mention that 
these men remembered the benefits to 
the organization, in general, for which 
certain individuals were responsible. 
A number of them referred to the late 


BE. A. Snively, for many years publisher 
and editor of the Macoupin Enquirer, 
Carlinville, Illinois, and a past presi- 
dent of the association, as having de- 
voted himself unfailingly to the wel- 
fare of the Illinois press. Milton 
Matthews of Urbana was another news- 
paperman whose loyalty to the asso- 
ciation was considered worthy of re- 
peated mention. 

“Some of the best ideas I have about 
publishing—and I hope I have some 
good ones—I got from those old fellows 
in the I. P. A.” This statement from 
Thomas Rees, publisher of the Illinois 
State Register, indicates that an or- 
ganization in which the editors inter- 
exchange ideas has a value that lives 
after the “old fellows” have passed on. 

This is our message to those editors 
or publishers who are not taking ad- 
vantage of the press associations to 
which they are eligible for member- 
ship. The editor who claims he has 
no ideas to give is thereby admitting 
that he has room to receive ideas from 
others and the one who says “those old 
fellows can’t teach me anything” is 
thereby admitting that he can teach 
them something. 


Camp Re-Elected in Georgia. 

Ernest Camp of the Walton Tribune 
was re-elected president of the Georgia 
Press Association at the recent annual 
meeting held at Louisville. These 
other officers were also elected: Miss 
Emily Woodward, Vienna News, vice 
president; J. J. Howell, Cuthbert Lead- 
er, treasurer; Hal M. Stanley, Atlanta, 
corresponding secretary; C. EH. Benns, 
Butler Herald, recording secretary. 

The Atlanta Georgian was winner of 
the Sutlive trophy which is annually 
awarded to the newspaper accomplish- 
ing the most outstanding work for 
Georgia during the year. 


Among the speakers at the final ses- 
sions were: O. W. Passavant, of the 
Newman Herald; Prof. W. EH. Cooper, 
of Windsor, who discussed the “assist- 
ance which the editors may be to the 
Georgia Blind’; Jack Williams, Way- 
cross Journal Herald; Roy Daniel, 
Quitman Free Press; Johnny Jones, 
Fort Valley Leader Tribune; John F. 
Shannon, editor, Commerce News; 
Louis L. Morris, editor Hartwell Sun, 
and Miss Marie Louise Horan, of the 
Dalton Citizen. 
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HEMENWAY OF KANSAS 
HAS SHOWN EDITORIAL 
ABILITY SINCE BOYHOOD 


Ralph G. Hemenway, one of the 
live newspaper men of the State of 
Kansas, has been an editor from boy- 
hood. 

At the age of 13, he began to edit 
his father’s newspaper, the Hope Dis- 


Bee | 


R. G. HEMENWAY 
Publisher of the Messenger 
Minneapolis, Kansas 


patch, Hope, Kans., and to look after 
the publishing and mechanical work. — 
He continued this work every sum- 
mer until he was graduated from the 
State University of Kansas in 1910. 

Then, starting out for himself, he 
bought the Journal at Haven, Kans., 
and published that for ten years. 

Being anxious for larger fields to — 
conquer he sold the Journal and 
bought the Minneapolis (Kan.) Mes- ~ 


senger in 1923 which he has since 
published. 
The Minneapolis Messenger was — 


founded more than 50 years ago and 
during most of those years was pub- — 
lished by ex-Lieutenant Governor A. P. 
Riddle, one of the big men of Kansas 
until his death. It has always been 
and is now one of the most prominent 
weekly papers of Kansas. 


To talk with the business men of his 
town is to be convinced beyond a doubt 
that Mr. Hemenway has been a suc- 
cess in Minneapolis. 


Although yet a very young man, 
Mr. Hemenway is a member of the 
Newspaper Men. He is also on the 
executive board of the Kansas Press — 
Association. ; 


Papers Refuse Radio Publicity. 


Newspapers of Bridgeport, Conn., 
have agreed not to give publicity to © 
the local radio station WCWS. It is 
claimed that since the station broad- — 
casts the name of the dealer who 
handles the line of goods from which 
selections are given over the radio, 
the station is a competitor and there- 
fore must pay for program announce- — 
ments at the regular advertising rate. 


‘i 
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POPULARITY OF CRIME 
NEWS ANTEDATED PAPERS 
DENNIS TELLS EDITORS 


(Text of address on “The Relation 
of the Press to Crime News from the 
Newspaper’s Point of View” delivered 
by Charles J. Dennis, editor of the 
Chicago Daily News before the joint 
daily and weekly session of the Illinois 
Press Association at Champaign-Ur- 
bana, October 1.) 


So much has been said in criticism 
of crime reports in the newspapers 
that many persons seem to think any 
mention of the press in relation to 
crime necessarily puts the newspapers 
on the defensive. First of all, there- 
fore, I wish to deny emphatically that 
there is any sound basis for this view. 
I am not here to defend the news- 
papers. Any of them that may need 
defense because of their sins will find 
me on the side of the prosecution. 
But relatively few of them need de- 
fense, as I trust I shall be able to 
make clear. 


Human nature being what it is, a 
fascinating blend of undisciplined 
emotions, continually reaching out for 
novelty, for new thrills,- the news- 
paper that chooses to sacrifice prin- 
ciple for circulation, to offend the in- 
telligent and discriminating elements 
of tke population while providing “du- 
bious sensations for the elements that 
are none too intelligent and none too 
discriminating, has in the unlimited 
exploitation of crime news a _ well 
known method of developing circula- 
tion. Fortunately for more scrupulous 
newspapers, that particular kind of cir- 
culation is largely adventitious, decid- 
uous, footless. transitory; so much so 
that, as time passes there is a strong 
tendency on the part of a newspaper 
that has gone out after circulation in 
this special manner to scour out its 
filth, as does a polluted stream, and so 
presently it runs fairly pure. For 
extreme sensationalism is essentially 
an ephemeral device. The stench of it 
destroys clean growths and leaves only 
abnormality and decay. Therefore it 
is creditable to the intelligence of the 
hewspaper profession that few of its 
representatives overstep the bounds of 
reasonable and decent restraint in 
dealing with crime news. 


But it is sometimes said that news- 
papers show little discrimination, 
presenting with equal relish sordid 
crimes of no possible interest to the 
‘general public and-crimes that actual- 
ly have peculiar points of interest 
making them worthy of conspicuous 
display in the press. 
criticism justly applies it is a merited 
condemnation of the offending news- 
paper’s editorial management. Crime 
in the news must justify itself by its 
interest to normal human beings, and 
it is the duty of the editor in each 
instance carefully to gauge the degree 
of interest that inheres in any crime 
Story. The appearance of such stories 
liberally plastered over a newspaper’s 
first page is an offense to many critics. 
Any complaint of that sort is justified 
if the stories, or any one of them, be- 
cause of lack of importance, of novelty, 
of elements of surprise, cannot prop- 
erly qualify as legitimate first page 
Tews. But to rule crime stories off 

he first page simply because they are 
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crime stories, to segregate them in 
some special compound not too con- 
spicuously situated, as is advocated 
even by some editors, seems to me 
bad journalism and therefore to be 
condemned. 


It is the province of a newspaper to 
be as interesting as possible within the 
bounds of good taste and good morals. 
It exists because it is a purveyor of 
news. Its first page, being the most 
conspicuous page, properly is used to 
display the most striking news of the 
day. It is an error to suppose that 
the editor who selects the stories to 
put on the first page is continually 
looking for crime news to put there. 
Te igs in fact looking for the most 
striking news of any sort with which 
‘o make his display and he is catering 
assiduously to reader psychology while 
he is making his selections. And the 
chances are that he is best satisfied 
when he succeeds in constructing a 
first page without any crime news 
upon it. Why then does he so frequent- 
ly deny himself that satisfaction? Be- 
cause he would be unfaithful to his 
trust if he were to banish crime news 
from the first page regardless of its 
merit judged by its reader interest. 


It ought to be generally realized that 
not presentation of specific crimes but 
glorification of criminals brings de- 
moralization as a result of publishing 
crime reports. It is the duty of a 
newspaper at every suitable time to 
stress the fact that the professional 
criminal is as a rule a cowardly para- 
site if not actually a half-wit, a drunk- 
ard or a drug addict. The criminal 
who is not a professional ordinarily 
is a weakling who has surrendered to 
some unworthy obsession — cruelty, 
cowardice, lust or avarice. The sob 
stuff about the criminal’s mother or 
wife or children readily may be over- 
done by the emotional reporter. The 
dramatic attitude assumed by the 
criminal’s most appealing relative or 
relatives in the courtroom under the 
eyes of the jurymen, the scene having 
been rehearsed in advance, perhaps, 
by the ingenious lawyer for the de- 
fense, is not likely to call for much of 
the emotional reporter’s fervid rhetoric 
if subjected to a little common sense 
analysis. The magnifying of far- 
fetched excuses for the crime, the sen- 
timentalizing of the criminal’s illicit 
love affairs—which commonly come in 
assorted lots—the exaggeration of his 
alleged courage or skill or coolness or 
his exceedingly dubious intellectual or 
personal charms, the voicing of fever- 
ish demands for a new trial or a stay 
of sentence on the strength of some 
wild invention of an emotional lunatic 
or subsidized liar, an invention loudly 
trumpeted by his lawyer as new and 
material evidence—all such excursions 
into the domain of gutter journalism 
are aS nauseating to the experienced 
and conscientious newspaper man as 
they are to any other human being. 


Every newspaper editor who appre- 
ciates the responsibilities and the Op: 
portunities for service that go with 
his position welcomes honest criticism. 
If the criticism be just, it is partic- 
ularly welcome. Just criticism is con- 
structive in the best sense of the word. 
Its helpfulness is recognized and 
gladly acknowledged by the editor who 
takes a proper interest in his job. 
Uninformed or malicious fault-finding 
is, of course, plentiful enough, and, 
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equally of course, it is of no possible 
advantage to anybody. On the other 
hand, intelligent criticism, specific and 
unsparing, is, from the editor’s point 
of view, one of the most valuable helps 
to journalistic progress. So the editor 
who knows his business has no desire 
to evade the issue of crime in the 
news. He asks only that criticism of 
his methods be discriminating and 
specific. 


In dealing with this subject it seems 
worth while to select one of the many 
indictments of newspapers and apply 
to it a little analysis. I choose for the 
purpose an indictment that is notice. 
ably mild as compared with the gen- 
eral run of them. It is taken from an 
address by Dr. George Barton Cutten, 
president of. Colgate University, de- 
livered last January before the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors in 
Washington. That society, by the way, 
has lively discussions of the question 
of crime in the news; for its mem- 
bers, like all newspaper editors, are 
continually seeking light and practical 
suggestions on the subject. “The press 
of this country,” says Dr. Cutten, “has 
recognized its responsibility to some 
extent, but its conscience is not yet 
equal to its power. * * * Even with 
the widespread criminality of the na- 
tion it is not necessary to give ten 
per cent of the news space to crime.” 
Dr. Cutten names that as the per- 
centage of crime news in American 
newspapers as compared with one per 
cent devoted to educational news. 
His figures, whether accurate or not, 
are based on averages, so that presum- 
ably they do not state with exactness 
the proportions in any particular news- 
paper. But to proceed with the in- 
dictment: ‘Criminal news,” says Dr. 
Cutten, “is too suggestive and breeds 
crime. The fact that a threat against 
or an attack on the president is never 
mentioned by any local paper in Wash- 
ington or handled by any news agen- 
cies shows the recognized power of 
suggestion in the publication of crime 
news. But this suggestiveness is too 
familiar to need more than mention. 
A woman commits suicide by throw- 
ing herself out of an office window. 
A week or two later other women in 
different parts of the country do the 
same. So also with grotesque crime, 
elopements, divorces and hundreds of 
other experiences which spread by 
suggestion. Crime must be reported 
but not emphasized.” 

Is this indictment just? I don’t 
think so. Criminal news does not 
breed crime unless the news is so 
colored that as published it amounts 
to a concrete example of criminal 
recklessness. Suggestion does not 
produce criminal intent, which is the 
essential element in crime. If the 
purpose to commit a crime exists the 
method of accomplishing it may be 
supplied readily enough from any one 
or more of a variety of sources. To 
assume that the details of a crime 
furnish an index of the source of its 
inspiration is a conspicuous example 
of the tail’s being accused of wagging 
the dog. And I do not understand 
what Dr. Cutten means by saying that 
while crime must be reported it must 
not be emphasized. If he had said it 
must not be overemphasized, naturally 
I should have had to agree with him. 
In many instances it is very desirable 
that crime be emphasized in ordet 
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that its enormity may be impressed 
upon the public and upon the author- 
ities whose duty it is to detect and 
punish criminals.- Much crime is 
sporadic, resulting perhaps from sud- 
‘den explosions of passion, perhaps 
from a deliberate purpose, sometimes 
long cherished and systematically 
worked out to the last detail. In such 
cases there may exist masses of ob- 
scure incidents, telltale actions, sig- 
nificant meetings, small mosaics of 
evidence, that must be gathered up 
here and there with infinite patience 
and fitted into their proper places in 
order that the truth may be estab- 
lished beyond the possibility of doubt. 
Everybody knows that newspapers, 
because of their indefatigable search 
for news, often have an important 
part in this necessary work. And 
they, scarcely less than the public 
authorities, stand as a peril to crim- 
inals and a deterrent influence against 
criminal actions that spring, for ex- 
ample, from irregularities in social 
relations. And in all sorts of crimes, 
intelligently applied publicity is broad- 
ly beneficial. 


So much for sporadic, nonprofes- 
sional crimes. Ordinarily, however, 
the agencies of criminality are fairly 
well organized and their lawless acts 
are carried out with a sort of profes- 
sional skill for the specific purpose 
of gain. But whether a crime be the 
work of an amateur or a professional, 
to hush it up, suppress details, pre- 
tend that it doesn’t really very much 
matter so far as the public is con- 
cerned and then go to talking about 
something pleasant would be, no doubt, 
a kindly act from the lawbreaker’s 
point of view, but it would be a dis- 
service to law-abiding citizens. Fur- 
ther, the people of an intelligent com- 
munity would not submit to being put 
off with garbled or otherwise inad- 
equate reports of serious crimes. 
Should the newspapers, in obedience 
to the demands of those persons who 
insist that prominence must not be 
given to crime in the news, combine 
to present only brief and casual re- 
ports of criminal actions, it would not 
be long before the old-style printed 
broadsides for the circulation of sen- 
sational information—a device that 
antedated newspapers and was open 
to any irresponsible person who could 
contrive to get a few armfuls of his 
collected rumors or bald inventions 
put into print—would be revived in all 
their ancient irresponsibility and 
mendacity and would be almost univer- 
sally purchased and read. Further, 
rumors of the most extravagant and 
demoralizing kind would pass from 
lip to lip and would receive general 
credence. The ballad makers were the 
purveyors of news in Shakespeare’s 
day and earlier. They dealt by pref- 
erence with unusual murders and 
chapmen or peddlers sold their dog- 
gerel everywhere. Anyone who as- 
assumes that the newspapers have 
brought crime news into popularity 
ought to realize that its popularity 
long antedated the newspapers. 


The contrast drawn by Dr. Cutten 
between the ten per cent of crime 
news and the one per cent of educa- 
tional news in the average newspaper 
is not so damning as the good doctor 
seems to think. To give it point he 
would have to show that newspapers 
disregard educational news that would 
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be of interest to their readers. I ven- 
ture to say that every well conducted 
newspaper is always glad to get not 
only, interesting educational news but 
any news of a constructive nature. 
The delusion cherished by some that 
newspapers reject other interesting 
matter in order to fill their columns 
with crime news has no basis in fact. 
The newspaper with which I am con- 
nected, for example, requires an 
active and-efficient reporter to devote 
his whole time to gathering news of 
educational developments in the pub- 
lic schools of Chicago. It is equally 
earnest in its efforts to obtain all 
other information relating to the work 
of the progressive forces of the day. 
A year ago it offered a substantial 
monetary award to the person in Chi- 
cago or its surrounding territory who 
during the succeeding twelve months 
should be deemed to have performed 
the most beautiful act or to have done 
the most beneficial thing for humanity. 
A public official who carried on an 
active campaign for the saving of little 
children’s lives received the award. 
I have never yet heard of a newspaper 
that. offered a prize for the most sen- 
sational crime, though newspapers not 
infrequently offer rewards for the cap- 
ture of a criminal or the solution of a 
murder mystery. Permit me to say 
further that the public and particular- 
ly the critics who complain of pub- 
lished crime reports as a rule have 
a greatly exaggerated notion of the 
volume of such reports appearing in 
the newspapers. It is not nearly as 
great as they think. This in itself 
is an indication of the exceptional in- 
terest taken in that kind of news by 
readers of newspapers. They see what 
interests them. They ignore what 
does not interest them. 


The outcry that some good people 
make against the publication of crime 
news is actually an outcry against 
human nature. The love of adventure 
tales is inherent in every one. The 
element of uncertainty, of struggle, of 
peril, has given poignancy to human 
existence since the first man, with his 
back to a rock or a tree, fought for 
his life against wild beasts. Today, 
adventure stories of every sort—detec- 
tive tales, tales of the old frontier, 
tales of Indian wars and captivities, 
bloodstained passages from history in 
every past age, tales of pure horror 
invented by fictionists of every degree 
of proficiency in setting cold chills to 
crawling up the reader’s spine—load 
the shelves of booksellers and lie in 
heaps on news stands everywhere. 
Ancient crimes, all the participants 
in which turned to dust centuries ago; 
fantastic murders worked out in 
minutest detail by ingenious yarn- 
spinners; all manner of killings real 
and imaginary, by Chinese or Malay 
assassins, by two-gun men of the min- 
ing camps, by Mexican bandits, by 
pirates—they cause the popular novels 
and the cheaper magazines of the day 
to drip blood. And the sales of such 
publications are prodigious. Almost 
everybody reads them. What are the 
opponents of crime in the news doing 
about this state of things? 


While they protest against presenta- 
tion in the newspapers of the details 
of actual crimes that have a direct 
bearing on present day morality, on 
present day trends of thought; crimes 
that throw light on the interplay of 


human emotions, on the dominating 
passions of the time; crimes that 
illuminate as by a lightning flash 
evils long hidden, maladjustments in — 
the social order; crimes that startle 
by what they teach of wrong philos- 
ophies hitherto viewed with tolerance 
—while they try to clap the lid on 
these impressive manifestations of 
life’s darker phases, useful not only 
to serious but to frivolous minds, 
human nature goes on gratifying its” 
thirst for stories of adventure, mys-_ 
tery and passion by reading in books 
or magazines of imaginary deeds of 
violence that teach them nothing. The 
facts of life intelligently presented in 
their proper relations and from the 
point of view of rational minds surely 
are more instructive in the best sense 
of the word than is the popular blood- 
stained fiction of the day. If crime in 
the news teaches no lessons of value 
to humanity, then Shakespeare and 
Victor Hugo, Dickens and Balzac, 
Tolstoy and Walter Scott—a whole 
regiment of immortals—are greatly to 
blame for writing so much and so 
fascinatingly about crime. 


It would be easy to give instances 
where startling crime mysteries were. 
solved by reporters for newspapers 
who had been assigned to search out 
the facts. Powerful crime rings have 
been broken up by the persistence of 
newspapers in digging into obscure 
matters and emphasizing the condi- 
tions thus unearthed. Indeed, there 
have been instances where entire com- 
munities were freed from the clutches 
of criminal combines through the de- 
termined efforts of newspapers. It 
may suffice to mention the case of the 
New York Times and the Tweed ring. 
In recent months, perhaps, some of 
the good people of Canton, O., thought 
Don R. Mellett of the Daily- News of 
that city was publishing too much 
about crime. If that was the case, the 
criminal element of Canton was in 
hearty accord with them, as it demon- 
strated by assassinating that coura- 
geous young crusader. Here is a field, 
indeed, where newspapers have per- 
formed services of inestimable value, 
a field where they will continue to 
serve through a sense of duty and 
with no expectation of receiving from 
any quarter appreciation commen- 
surate with the labor, the cost and 
even the peril entailed in the service. 

If there is a demoralizing element 
in crime news intelligently and de- 
cently presented by the press it must 
consist in the uncertainty that so com- 
monly prevails as to whether those 
who commit the crimes described will 
ever be punished, or, if punished, will 
be punished adequately. : 4 

Many lawyers and even some judges 
have charged that upon newspapers 
rests the responsibility in large part 
for the difficulty commonly experi- 
enced in impaneling juries in impor- 
tant criminal cases. When talesmen 
ere examined in court in order that 
their fitness or unfitness for jury 
service may be determined they are 
accustomed to say under oath that, 
having read newspaper accounts of the 
crime, they have formed a fixed opin- 
ion as to the guilt or innocence of 
the defendant and that it would re 
cuire evidence to remove that opinion. 
The formula is ridiculously easy. It 
gets a discharge with a minimum 0: 
effort for the talesman who uses i 
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A sure-fire, fool-proof excuse, it has a 
great vogue in criminal courts. The 
press is required to bear the blame, 
while, thanks to the slovenly, spine- 
less methods forced upon the courts 
by approved procedure, each brazen 
perjurer who so readily lies himself 
out of jury duty is put by his per- 
jury in no jeopardy whatever. That 
constantly reiterated, threadbare, bare- 
faced excuse seems to be immortal. 


The solemn farce of rot getting a 
jury, which goes on for days and even 
weeks at times before criminal trials 
can proceed with the hearing of ev- 
idence constitutes such a,display of 

“legalized childishness as would dis- 
grace a well conducted kindergarten. 
But the silly and cowardly practice of 
blaming such weak-minded proceed- 
ings on the newspapers is just about 
played out, for thoughtful occupants 
of the bench and conscientious mem- 
bers of the bar have gone to placing 
the blame squarely where it belongs. 
And other abuses in procedure in 
criminal trials, abuses which the news- 
papers have exposed persistently and 
against which they have protested in 
and out of season, have almost reached 
the end of long and _ dishonorable 
careers. At the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association in Denver last 
July eminent lawyers attacked those 
abuses with such vigor and directness, 
driving home so forcefully the truth 
that the bench and the bar are in 
duty bound to work unitedly to bring 
the elimination of aids to crime in 
faulty criminal procedure, that they 
made clear why it is that crime does 
not stand in proper fear of the law. 


From appropriate agencies of the 
American Bar Association and the Na- 
tional Crime Commission recently have 
come recommendations for changes in 
the laws that, if made, would serve 
to transform criminal trials from 
games of chance and feats of leg- 
erdemain, as too frequently they ap- 
pear to be at present, into processes 
of applied common sense directed 
toward the sure and prompt punish- 
ment of the guilty and the equally 
sure and prompt acquittal of the in- 
-nocent. Every reputable newspaper 
in the United States, notwithstanding 
the common accusation the newspapers 
revel in crime, will rejoice at all 
changes in the laws and in court pro- 
cedure that will tend to expedite crim- 
inal trials, make more speedy and 
certain the punishment of criminals 
and therefore materially reduce the 
- volume of spectacular, news-producing 
lawlessness. So far as I have ob- 
served, such measures as are urged 
_ by legal experts for the more certain 
_ punishment of crime are not calculated 
to bring about a reduction in the 
present volume of newspaper publicity. 
Indeed, some of them are based upon 
the manifest need for more publicity. 


a 


ee example, the power of state’s at- 
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_ torneys to liberate defendants by nolle 

prosequi clearly should be so modified 
as to make it necessary that the courts 
_be informed in writing precisely why 
that course is taken. Similarly full 
_ publicity should attend the acceptance 
of a plea of guilty for a minor offense 
in substitution for a more _ serious 
Offense charged in the indictment. 
_ Also it is clear that all proceedings 
relating to pardon or parole of pris- 
oners under sentence should be at- 
tended by an adequate presentation 


of the reasons for the orders entered. 

One more word on the subject of 
crime in the news and I shall stop. It 
is this: Failure to present the news 
fully and faithfully, provided it be 
news legitimately of interest to the 
public, would soon destroy the useful- 
ness of any editor. And the news- 
paper that fails to publish the news 
as completely as its readers have a 
right to expect is not a newspaper in 
the true sense of the word and is 
headed for oblivion. 


A. N. P. A. Traffic Dept. Acts 

According to a survey of the entire 
membership of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association made 
by M. J. Mathey, manager of the new 
traffic department of the association, 
at least five newspapers are being 
over-charged by railroads for trans- 
portation of print paper and returned 
cores. Mr. Mathey said that he hoped 
the department would be able in sev- 
eral cases to get back $5,000.00 spent 
by individual papers for excessive 
rates. He said that in all cases the 
department planned to deal first 
directly with the railroad companies 
and not to take grievances to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission or into 
court except as a last resort. He 
declared that representatives of the 
railroads have welcomed inauguration 
of the A. N. P. A. traffic department, 
declaring that they preferred to deal 
with some one who understands their 
point of view rather than with' an out- 
side claim collector. 
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Journal Gives Walking Prizes. 


A contest recently conducted by the 
Portland Oregon Journal took the 
form of a walking tour from the State 
House at Salem to the Journal build- 
ing in Portland, a distance of 52 
miles. Donald Sterling, managing ed- 
itor of the Journal, declares that the 
contest created far more interest than 
had been anticipated. The race was 
in charge of P. Parrish, assistant city 
editor, and was judged by a profes- 
sional walker. 


The Journal gave prizes of $100 to 
the winner, $75 to the second man and 
$25 to the third man, and there were 
merchandise prizes for the first ten. 
Thirty-five men, varying in age from 
14 to 63 years, finished the race, the 
last man crossing the line more than 
four hours after the winner. In ap- 
preciation of the sportsmanship of 
those who finished after the first three 
when they knew they had no chance 
of winning any awards, the Journal 
gave each $10. 


Issue First Paper in Mine Field. 

A bundle of paper, weighing approx- 
imately 80 lbs., was carried a distance 
of 30 miles from Chemins to Rouyn 
by one of the proprietors, who, on 
September 15, issued the first news- 
paper in the Rouyn gold, fields in 
Northern Ontario. The paper, which 


was printed on a mimeograph machine, 
was published at night by 4 young 
men, who were working during the 
day time in the Horne Mine. 


‘TRAVELING men hail 

with a royal welcome 
the Traction trains “their 
way, any hour, any day.” 

The bane of the travel- 
ing man’s existence is 
travel. It cuts into his 
working hours. But with 
the Traction, he can hop 
on a train at almost any 
time, and get to his desti- 
nation in a hurry. 

And, besides, there is 
ample opportunity for 
work or rest while travel- 
ing between Traction 
stations. 


tion System 
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HOW TO MAKE A GOOD 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 
PAY--TOLD BY BONNET 


(By Arthur Bonnet, president, the 
Bonnet-Brown Corporation.) 

It’s the man—not the plan. 

This sums up the situation on Ad- 
vertising Service. The good, live 
hustling newspaper man will get some 
advertising without the help of a Serv- 
ice, but a Service will never get ad- 
vertising without the help of the news- 
paper man. 

Furnishing news to your readers is 
the purpose and 


Ox, function of your 
Op paper. And 
| “news” means not 

only local and 


current news, but 
advertising news 
as well. For ad- 
vertising is news. 
It is commercial 
news; it is the 
news of the stores in your town. 
It tells what new merchandise has 
been received and what it is being 
sold for. 


The advertiser needs your Service 
to help him prepare the proper kind 
of advertising to get good _ results. 
And you need the help of a syndicated 
Advertising Service for this purpose 
on account of the multitudinous duties 
that devolve upon you as a publisher. 


Having acquired such an Advertis- 
ing Service, it is necessary for you 
to use it. It has neither arms, lungs 
nor legs and cannot sell itself. 


When your current shipment of Ad- 
vertising Service is received, the first 
thing to do is to take the proofs and 
cut out the individual ads, grouping 
them according to the lines they cover. 
Mount each ad carefully on some 
blank print paper, leaving a margin 
of an inch all around. If it’s your 
Druggist or your Banker or your 
Baker that you’re going to solicit, 
look in your files 
and get enough 
ads so that you 
can go to him 
with at least 6 
of them. And sell 
the 6 all at once. 
Don’t sell one of 
them. Your re- 
turns are greater, 
your effort is less 
and the _ possibil- 
ities of successful results are surer 
for the advertiser. Constant adver- 
tising brings results. Spasmodic ad- 
vertising brings nothing. 

Go to him. Lay the ads down in 
front of him and say, ‘Here, John, is 
a complete campaign for you all ready 
and waiting to be run in my paper to 
bring you business.” EHnlarge upon 
the advantages of advertising, of let- 
ting the people in. your town know 
about what he has to sell. 


And don’t get discouraged if he 
turns you down. He doesn’t know as 
much about advertising as you do and 
remember, you didn’t learn all you 
know about it in a day. Keep at him. 
Educate him to the value of publicity 
and once you get him started you’ll 
have a regular advertiser. Show him 
the new stuff each month as it comes 


\\/ — pink 


Give ’em both 


Don’t offer him one 
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too? Brother, they are, and when ~ 
you show them around and remark ~ 
casually how much you are paying © 


from the Service and eventually he’ll 
capitulate. 

Take advantage of current news. 
When there’s a cyclone or a hurricane 
in Florida, that’s the psychological 
time to get after your insurance men 
to advertise Tornado Insurance. When 
there’s a robbery nearby, get your 
banks to advertise their Savings Ac- 
counts and their Safety Deposit Boxes. 

Feature pages—co-operative ads are 
wonderful helps, not only for the 
merchants but for your town and your- 
self, in getting merchants to advertise 
that need some- 
thing special to 
come in on—that 
you can’t get in 
on a regular ad- 
vertising cam- 
paign. 

A special page 
of Christmas 
Greetings—a 
Thrift Day appeal 
—a, Memorial Day 
appeal—a Thanks- 
giving appeal—all 
these can be underwritten by local 
merchants and professional men to 
their credit and to yours. 

But the main idea to remember in 
the handling of the Service is that it 
won’t work itself. It’s a tool in your 
hands just as the hammer is a tool 
in the hands of the carpenter. What 
he builds and what you build with 
that tool depends upon your own ef- 
fort, your ingenuity and your per- 
severance. 

Brother Pritchard of Weston, West 
Virginia, ably sums up the way to 
make money with an Advertising 
Service in an article that appears in 
the American Press for September, 
wherein he says: 


“Advertising Services—are not 
just sold for a publisher to look at. 
When you pay over good money 
for them you are supposed to do 
something with them besides throw 
them on the desk, when they come 
in. If they are pleasing for you to 
look at why aren’t they pleasing 
for your space buyers to look at, 


The Chinese say “a 
picture is worth 
106,000 words” 


just to help him get his messages 
across he can’t help but agree that 
you are a progressive sort of dude. 

“He sees that you have been 
using your brain for his benefit 
and he appreciates it, unless he’s 
one of these all out of tune jay- 
birds that practically every town 
has to admit is its own native 
stock. 

“It’s surprising how much space 
you can get by merely calling and 


suggesting that he run one of the | 


advertisements that seems to have 
been written just for him. The 
average ad from one of those Ser- 
vices has a cut in it, and if the aver- 
age ad run in every newspaper has 
a cut in it the average increase in 
revenue for the advertising side of 
the paper will pay several times 
over for the money you spend for 
the Service—and, besides, you have 
a better looking paper. 

“All this sounds like it’s coming 
from a salesman for advertising 
Service companies. Indeed it’s not. 
They are the salvation of the mod- 
ern weekly printing office, however, 
and we believe in them fully. We 
would conclude by saying that we 
believe we are safe in making the 
assertion that you will be able to 
almost double your lineage by us- 
ing some service that will help both 
you and your patrons. Go to see 


them, though; don’t wait for them © 


to come to see you. Things aren’t 
being done that way these days.” 


Fired 
When Charles A. Dana was the 
Great Man. of the New York Sun, he 
had a reporter, one Archibald Gun, on 
his staff who was growing more: and 
more careless in verifying ‘facts’ be- 
fore reporting them. At length Mr. 
Dana was compelled to let him go. 
In Dana’s office records for the day 
appeared this notation: 
“A, Gun—discharged for making an- 
other false report.’—H. N. E. 


N. E. A. Members Aboard the Catalina 


returning to Los Angeles from Catalina Island. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Jerald 
and (center) A. Schwarz, correspondent for the publication New India at 


Madras. 


Mr. Jerald is editor of The Ojai, Ojai, California. 


mention of Editor Jerald’s unique paper will be made in a later issue of The 


United States Publisher. 
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CHINESE SPEAKER SAYS 
AMEKICAN JUSTICE 10 
CniNESE APPREUIATED 


(Text of address given by B.S. Fong, 
presiagent or the Cninese Chamber of 
Commerce of San KE rancisco, belore 
memvers of the National Kditorial As- 
sociation when they were guests of 
the Chinese association, peoantly: in 
San HK rancisco. ) 

in behalr of the Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce 1 extend to you a most 
cordial welcome. Your presence gives 
us a two-lold pleasure: First, it is 
gratifying to have you gain a first 
hand snowledge of our peopie and our 
ways. We ‘know that your observa- 
tions and impressions wiil be intelli- 
gently taken, and through you, the 
American public will be properly and 
truthiully intormed; Secondly, the 


good work that you represent gives. 


us an opportunity to remind you that 
our loretathers tong ago contributed 
to your industry, particularly paper- 
making and type-printing. Were it 
not tor the ingenuity of our ancestors, 
we wouid not pve here tonight in this 
iriendiy converse. 

We appreciate your mission of good 
will anu iriendship; your clear ideas 
of justice in the performance of your 
editorial and news work; your dig- 
nlued and courteous meeting with our 
people; your expressions ot broad hu- 
manity—exemplitying all the minor 
virtues whicn shine with brilliancy 
in your conduct toward our people, 
resident in this magnificent Republic. 


Our ancestors started to come to this 
country three-quarters of a century 
ago to heip your great mining indus- 
tries; to build your great trans-conti- 
nental railroads; to cuitivate your now 
hundreds of thousands of tertile acres. 
They pertormed their duties taithfully. 
That ciass of people, the laporing class, 
will never come again, because your 
immigration laws torbid them entry. 
Now, our merchanis have come to 
trade with you, and our students have 
come to learn of you. ‘These two 
classes have received much good from 
you. Your goodwill and triendship 
have been broadcasted to the peopie 
at home by our merchants, travelers 
-and s.udents. The Chinese people are 
appreciative of American justice, and 
are ready buyers of the products of 
your factories. ‘The annual trade bal- 
ance becween the two countries is very 
much in your tavor. 


China has a big population, and she 
is just beginning to import toreign 
commodities on a large scale. ‘The 
marxets ot China have tremendous pos- 
sibilities and many countries are 
eagerly bidding against you tor su- 

premacy. ‘the nation that deals with 
fairness and justice will no doubt 
captivate the Chinese trade first. If 
your manufacturers can entice every- 
body in China to wear “Oxiord bags” 
your mills will be kept humming day 
and night to supply the extra. cloth 
needed. 
- I-know the American business men 
would like to have a part of the China 
trade. If they do, 1 think it is im- 
portant for the law makers of Amer- 
ica to extend more leniency to the 
Chinese merchants and students who 
- wish to come here for legitimate pur- 
_ poses, and to deal more kindly toward 


New Home of Daily Lsader, Laurel, 


those who are already here. The pres- 
ent immigration restrictions against 


our people certainly do not encourage’ 


the Chinese merchants to boost for 
your business. 

Recent laws, the Immigration Law 
of July, 1924, particularly, add to the 
confusing effects upon the minds of 
the American people generally con- 
cerning our people and their residence 
within the United States and I am 
positive the remedy lies in the reli- 
gious observance of the teachings 
forcibly urged by the father of this 
great Republic; and the common un- 
derstanding of the Eaual Rivhts of 
man. This will some day effectively 
smooth the pathway to the end to be 
attained—the good of all, Chinese and 
Americans alike. 

The sister republics on the opposite 
shores of the Great Pacific have much 
to give to, and to take from, each 
other in order to stimulate and to 
maintain mutual confidence and 
friendship. We shall look to the 
American Press to keep the public 
truthfully informed to the end that 
the day will not be far distant when 
we will live in peace with and not in 
fear of each other. 

Again permit me to express my per- 
sonal gratification, and that of the 
members of the Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce at the favor you have ac- 
corded us by your presence here this 
evening. 


Editors Meet Extension Workers 

A joint conference of editors and 
extension workers, the first of its kind 
in Kansas, was held during the week 
of October 11 at the Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural college, Manhattan. Ad- 
dresses, round table, and discussion 
of matters interesting to both news- 
papermen and county agents and other 
extension specialists composed the 
three-day program. Two days were 
devoted to work and one to recreation. 

The annual football game between 
the Kansas Aggies and Kansas univer- 
sity, October 16, was a feature of the 
visitors’ entertainment, and a visit to 
Fort Riley, the largest cavalry post in 
the world, was also on the program. 

The editorial conference was agr- 
ranged at the same time as the annual 
fall social meeting of the Kansas 
State Press association. 


Plans for advertising Kansas, espe- 
cially in the East, were discussed by a 
score of members of the Kansas Daily 
Newspaper Advertising association at 
a special meeting held recently. 


Miss 


LAUREL ‘DAILY LEADER 
IS PROUD OF NEW HOME 


The Laurel (Miss.) Daily Leader, 
known by that name an even dozen 
years, is now domiciled in its own 
commodious new home with every 
modern facility for publishing an up- 
to-the-minute newspaper. The Daily 
Leader was an outgrowth of two former 
daily papers because it was believed 
that the field was large enough for 
only one. Col. Mott Ayres of Fulton, 
Ky., bought in the two plants and con- 
sclidated the papers in July, 1914. On 
his death Edgar G. Harris became 
owner and publisher and he disposed 
of the property one year ago to a stock 
company headed by James S. Skewes, 
editor and publisher of the Meridian 
(Miss.) Star. 

Success of the Daily Leader has been 
marked from the start. Hquipment 
evoluted from an old time cylinder 
press to a Goss-Comet perfecting press, 
and now a modern rotary press capable 
of printing 24 pages at one time is in 
use. With a ‘battery of four of the 
latest linotype machines and other 
modern machinery, the Daily Leader 
now has one of the best equipped 
plants in Mississippi. 

The new building pictured here- 
with was erected especially for this 
newspaper and provides every modern 
convenience for the publishers and em- 
ployes. Thomas M. Gibbons, former 
local banker, is general manager of 
the Daily Leader. Ernest H. Hoffman, 
who started with Col. Ayres as city 
news reporter, is now managing editor. 
R. C. Jones has charge of the adver- 
tising. 

The Daily Leader goes.into 99,out of 
every 100 homes in Laurel and vicinity 
according to a statement of its owners. 
Its value as an advertising medium 
appears to be appreciated by the local 
business men, as well as national ad- 
vertisers, judging from the amount 
that is carried. ‘ 


There is nothing new in the thought 
that ‘devotion to one’s work is essential 
to achievement. Jt is truism that finds 
ample proof in history. It has been 
men: who loved their art who have 
produced the finest paintings, ardent 
patriots who have become the greatest 
statesmen, and zealous craftsmen who 
have revolutionized industry, and the 
live, wide awake newspapermen Of to- 
day who are helping the newspaper 
business take its deserved place along 
side of other successful lines of busi- 
ness. 
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FINAL N. E. A. ARTICLE 
DEPICTS MANY ASPECTS 
OF CALIFORNIA SIGHTS 


(Final article of a series by Char- 
lotte A. DuBois.) 

After the excitement of seeing some 
of the members of the National Edito- 
rial Association, who had missed the 
first section, jump onto our second sec- 
tion of the N. E. A. Special, we puffed 
out of Los Angeles on our way to San 
Francisco, July 10, where we were to 
conclude our tour of California which 
followed the annual meeting at Los 
Angeles. 


Our first stop was at Oxnard, where 
our hosts from many of the nearby 
towns had come to meet us in their 
automobiles. The hostess in our car, 
in response to our comments upon 
her beautiful new automobile, assured 
us that her husband had to buy a new 
one because the one they had been 
driving had burned up a week or two 
before. And, aS we drove along, she 
pointed out the spot where the car had 
turned over, due to too fast driving, 
caught fire and burned. But a little 
matter like that doesn’t mean much 
in California. One merely buys an- 
other car and goes merrily on his way. 


Oxnard deserves mention for its 
-modesty, since, instead of claiming to 
have the largest sugar beet factory in 
the world, it is satisfied to claim that 
its American Sugar Beet Company fac- 
tory is only the second largest in the 
world. One hundred carloads of sugar 
beets being turned into 20 carloads of 
refined sugar in 24 hours—the claimed 
- capacity work of this factory—would 
be a sight worth seeing. While we 
did not get to see the process, we 
were interested in the large fields of 
sugar beets that we passed. We also 
saw great fields of lima beans in this 
locality, and lemons, avocados and ap- 
ricots, the trees of the latter fruit 
rather closely resembling those of the 
peach. On this ride, we traveled some 
roads and visited some places with in- 
teresting names: from Oxnard, we 
rode out Oxnard Boulevard to El Rio, 
at the junction of the Coast Highway, 
then to Saticoy, along Telegraph Road 
to the Limoneira Ranch turn; then 
over the Middle Road to Santa Paula; 
thence to the Ojai Road and over the 
Triangle Drive to Ojai; now to Ven- 
tura, along the Coast Highway, or El 
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Atlantic and Pacific Editors Meet in California - 


Left to right: 
the Wave, Rockaway Beach, N. Y.; Mrs. 


Maurice L. Jones, Johnston City (Ill.) Progress; David W. Murray, 
P. T. Meeuwsen; John A. Kuypers, DePere 


(Wis.) Journal-Democrat; G. Lansing Hurd, Santa Rosa (Calif.) Republican; Mrs, 
IKuypers; Mrs. Scott; Gerry D. Scott. Wyoming (Ill.) Post-Herald and Princeville 
Telephone. 


Camino Real, to Montalvo, to El Rio, 
through Oxnard, to Hueneme which 
will be skirted by the new highway, 
Malibu, when it is completed from 
Santa Monica; and finally back to Ox- 
nard to board our train. 

If we did not remember for any 
other reason, we would remember be- 
cause of the dust we swallowed getting 
to it that the Limoneira was pointed 
out to us as being the largest single 
lemon grove in the world, having over 
1,800 acres under cultivation. We 
passed many beautiful groves of Eng- 
lish walnuts, especially in the vicinity 
of Saticoy. Santa Paula is less modest 
than Oxnard, claiming that the Santa 
Paula Citrus Fruit Association is the 
largest lemon packing house in the 
world, 25 cars of lemons a day being 
shipped from it. In this region, we 
also saw some oil wells. 

We had quite a change of scenery, 
driving over the Triangle Drive, past 
Steckel Park and Santa Paula Mineral 
Springs, where a stream of water 
flowed in the bottom of the ravine, and 
where there was an abundance of live 
oaks on the surrounding hills, many 
cottages among them, and from above, 
we could see oil seeping out of the 
hillsides. 

From what is known as the Upper 
Ojai Valley we caught a tremendously 


Greetings to N. E. A. Members at Avalon, Catalina Island 


exciting view of the valley below. It 
was like looking down into the crown 
of a man’s felt hat, with the sides be- 
decked with trees and the bottom pat- 
terned in varying fashion. And as 
we descended the Dennison Grade, we 
could see our road across from us 
and below us at many levels and on 
many curves. The rather short drive 
through the valley, on to Ojai and 
again out of the valley was an extreme- 
ly interesting experience. Ojai, which, 
interpreted, means “the nest,’ is well 
named. To enter it from over the 
hills gives one quite the same sensa- 
tions that a bird must feel, flying 
through the cool air to its nest lined 
with feathers—warm, hot. From the 
cool air, we drove into the heat of 
the valley almost instantly. The air 
that blew into our car was stiflingly 
hot. There was something rather 
dreadfully fascinating about this little 
town of Ojai, with its terrific heat. 
We would have liked to remain long 
enough to become acquainted with it, 
but we had time only to say “I thank 
you” for the deliciously sweet oranges 
that were poured into our car. 

Our hostess to!d us that the climate 
of this valley has exceptional qualities 
as a cure for tuberculosis and other 
maladies, especially those of the lungs. 
She told us of a soldier who was all 
but dead with tuberculosis, every 
remedy and climate, that he had tried 
after the war, having failed to benefit 
him. He came to Ojai and when he 


left, some months later, he was a 
well man. 
Here, is published Frank Gerard’s 


unigue paper, the Ojai, concerning 
which more is to be said in a future 
issue of The Publisher. 


Ventura has a mission, the San 
Buenaventura, which has stood since 
1782 and in which religious services 
are still held regularly. The develop- 
ment of the oil fields in this vicinity 
is said to have caused a rapid growth 
for Ventura. At Hueneme, we ate lun- 
cheon in a huge warehouse, located at 
the edge of the sea, a jolly, rollick- 
ing sea, reflecting the blue of a very 


' blue sky. Among other things, we ate 


great quantities of Ventura County’s 
lima beans. And because we were be- 
hind schedule, the talks by Governor 
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Friend Richardson and the _ other 
speakers were quite brief. 

After we boarded our train, we were 
given much literature about Santa 
Barbara, and many beautiful pictures 
of views of that city. Although we 
cat-napped on the train, by the time 
we reached Santa Barbara, we thor- 
oughly appreciated the fact that we 
had not yet followed the example of 
most of the rest of our party by taking 
one day off for rest. And so, with 
apologies to our Santa Barbara hosts, 
we must admit that our stay in that 
city was given over almost entirely 
to sleep. To have made the trip 
about the city would have been to add 
that last fatal straw to the camel’s 
back. 

And so it was our loss not to see 
this city—beautifully set among the 
hills and facing the Santa Barbara 
Channel. We would like to have seen 
its fine new buildings of Spanish ar- 
chitecture, constructed since the earth- 
quake a year ago. And we would like 
to have seen the Mission Santa Bar- 
bara, founded in 1786, which makes 
the remarkable claim that its altar 
light has never been extinguished 
since the day it was consecrated. 

A tremor of the earth a few days 
before our arrival was said to have 
done some damage both to buildings 
and to the optimistic spirit of the 
merchants affected. 

The next morning we awakened jin 
a California wonderland—Monterey 
Peninsula. For the first time since 
we had entered California, we found 
ourselves gazing at a country beauti- 
fully wooded with pines. 

The block that we walked to Hotel 
Del Monte seemed too short for us to 
accustom our legs to actual walking 
and to give us an opportunity to get 
acquainted with the new surroundings, 
delightful beyond expression after so 
much heat, so much inhabited desola- 
tion and so much artificial fixing. The 
hotel is one of those perfectly ap- 
pointed hostelries that one walks or 
sits in and feel its beauty without 
being able to describe it afterwards. 

In 1602, Don Sebastian Vizcaino, ac- 


HON. FRIEND RICHARDSON 
Governor of California 
is here seen ready to board the N. B.A. 
special at Monterey. Gov. Richardson made 
the California tour with other members of 
the association. 
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N. E. A. Editors Near Sausalito, Calif. 
Guy V. Pettit, Reynolds (Ill.) Press; Mrs. Thomasson; J. J. 
D. Adair, Democrat, Odessa, Mo. 


Left to right: : 
asson, Times, Carrollton, Ga.; Y. 


cording to history, entered the Bay of 
Monterey, landed on the adjacent soil 
and in the name of his sovereign, 
King Philip III of Spain, took posses- 
sion. The landing place was named 
for the commander’s patron, the Count 
of Monterey who was then Viceroy of 
Mexico. The peninsula, some 300 
miles north of Los Angeles and 100 
miles south of San Francisco, is about 
ten miles square. While its ribs are 
being washed by the Bay of Monterey 
and Carmel Bay, with curiosity it 
sticks its nose out into the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The town of Monterey charmed us 
from the first. The experience of visit- 
ing it was like discovering among 
one’s many new and modish gowns a 
charming piece of o'd lace. There is 
varied romance in Monterey. There 
is Washerwoman’s Bay, where the 
servants used to meet to spread ‘‘fam- 
ily gossip.” It is pleasant to see the 
home of Couverneur Morris, novelist, 
in the new Mesa residential district, 
and, farther on, a home of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, where he lived for 
a short time in 1879 and where he is 
said to have written “The Pavilion on 
the Links.” Old San Carlos Mission is 
delightful, together with the story of 
its having been started by Father 
Serra in 1770, abandoned when he 
moved to Carmel, but restored in 1794 
and called the King’s Chapel, a place 
of worship for the emissaries of the 
King of Spain. The old missions are 
said to be within walking distance of 
each other from sun-up till sun-down, 
the reason for this being obvious. 

We would like to enter some of the 
buildings on Polk Street, among them 
some of the lovely old adobe struc- 
tures. Here, there, yonder, every- 
where, we see charming old buildings, 
many of them remnants of structures 
in the days when adobe was the main 
building material. We see, here, the 
first Federal Court in California, and, 
up Pacific Street, Colton Hall, the first 
State Capitol of California, built in 
1849. It was here that the constitu- 
tion of California was drafted. And 
it is interesting to note that Mr. Col- 
ton, in whose hall the state consti- 
tution was drawn, was editor of the 
first published newspaper in Califor- 
nia, while Friend Richardson, now 
governor of the state, is also a news- 
paperman. 

Next door to the Larkin House, 


Thom- 


which was the home of the first Amer- 
ican Consul at Monterey, in 1834, is 
the old headquarters of Sherman and 
Halleck, 1846-47, and the first Hall of 
Records which got its interesting name 
of “the House of the Four Winds” 
from its old weather vane. There is 
the old Customs House which, in the 
22 years following 1814, flew succes- 
sively the flags of three governments 
—those of Spain, Mexico and the 
United States. And in Monterey we 
also saw California’s first brick house 
and the state’s first theatre. And 
that structure, yonder, now used as 
a private residence, is an old whaling 
station. Does not that suggestion, 
alone, startle your imagination to ac- 
tion, spinning many a thrilling tale 
of adventure, despair and success? 

And now, as we drive along the 
water’s ed~e, we see a fishing fleet and 
we pass the landing place of Father 
Serra before we reach and drive 
through the Presidio, permanent head- 
quarters of the Eleventh Cavalry and 
the Seventy-sixth Field Artillery. As 
we drive on to New Monterey and 
Pacific Grove and learn. that seven 
large sardine canneries are located in 
this locality, we muse on the topic of 
how a sardine would probably taste 
that had never seen the inside of a 
can. 

It was so inexpressibly delightful 
to ride for miles along the water’s 
edge that we opened the car windows, 
that we might feel the cool freshness 
of the mist that floated in from the 
water and that we might taste the 
clean salt in the moisture. We noticed 
here, aS we noticed elsewhere along 
the Pacific Coast, that the taste of 
salt and the scent of sea weed were 
less noticeable than at many points 
on the Atlantic Coast. And we heard 
this impression verified by a number 
of persons in our party whose homes 
are on the eastern coast. 

The cypress trees (cupressus mac- 
rocarpe) which we saw in great abun- 
dance made a magnificently striking 
picture, especially when seen against 
the ocean for background. While they 
are naturally very symmetrical trees, 
the wind has played capers with them 
until they are bent and stooped and 
have grown into laughably queer 
shapes, some of them bowing their 
limbs down to the ground from many 
feet above and again pointing their 
fingers toward the sky or horizontally 
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toward the sea. And the utterly color- 
less sand dunes were beautiful against 
the blue of the water. 

Past the Point Linos Lighthouse 
and Asilomar, national headquarters 
of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, we entered upon the Seven- 
teen Mile Drive, as beautiful as it is 
famous. Our host informed us that 
the pine forest we passed through had 
been planted there. Much of this 
famous drive took us along the sea- 
shore. We were told that three cur- 
rents meet at Point Joe. There were 
many other points of particular in- 
terest, among them these, which are 
self descriptive: Bird Rock, Cypress 
Point, the one cypress on Midway 
Point. Then, there were Pebble Beach 
and Carmel, where are located the 
homes of many writers, actors, artists. 
On the shingle that hung over the door 
of one cottage were quoted the words: 
“Let me live in a house by the side 

of the road 
And be a friend to man.” 

At Carmel we saw the fine old Car- 
mel Mission, where Father Serra is 
buried. 

The Monterey people claim that the 
temperature there varies but ten de- 
grees from winter to summer. We 
found our wraps not uncomfortable in 
the car, even when we were not moy- 
ing. The atmosphere was thoroughly 
saturated with moisture. It seems 
that we reached there during the fozgy 
season, though our host said that they 
_had much moisture and fog at other 
seasons of the year. 


It was an interesting train ride 
from the Peninsula up the coast to 
Santa Cruz. A short ways out of 
Monterey, we saw the first maple trees 
we had seen in California. And then, 
when we were not seeing the sea on 
our right, we were seeing in its place 
fields of sweet peas and other flowers. 
And when we were not seeing fields 
of hay and grain (practically the first 
we had seen in the state) on our left, 
we were seeing inlets from the sea, or 
a stream leading to it. 


ANNE PARSONS DESTER 


society editor of the Riverside( Cal.) Daily 
Enterprise, was on hand, looking for news 
for her society page, when members of the 
National Editorial Association visited Mis- 
sion Inn on their recent tour of California. 
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San Francisco Sky Line 
es seen by N. E. A. members crossing the Bay of San Francisco from Oakland. 


We saw three birds that we thought 
were White Herons standing in a row 
near the water. We also got a hur- 
ried glance, from the back platform of 
the observation car, at a _ beautiful 
Blue Heron standing on the margin of 
an inlet, not more than one hundred 
feet from the railroad track. 


We jogged along, dreamily watching 
the heat waves clamoring up and over 
each other just aS newspaper reporters 
do in their scramble for news—in their 
editor’s dreams! But come.to, thou 
dreamer, and see how much you can 
consume of that enormous apple that 
the porter is passing to you, with the 
compliments of the Watsonville Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


At Santa Cruz, we lunched at the 
Casino, overlooking Monterey Bay. It 
is said that not a single fatality has oc- 
curred from surf bathing at Santa 
Cruz for over 40 years. There is said 
to be an absence of undertow here. 
All along the sandy beach, people were 
lolling on the sand or bathing in the 
sea. We immediately after luncheon 
were driven along an inexpressibly 
beautiful highway, following a deep 
chasm, partly hidden by the dense 
foliage of pines and redwoods. The 
drive took us to the State Redwood 


Park, where we had our most im- 
pressive view of these fascinating 
trees. They, like the glaciers of the 


northern states, are awe-inspiring be- 
cause of their great old age—peaceful 
old reminders of centuries past, aged 
almost beyond belief. 

The Sequoia, a small genus of trees 
having but two species, belongs to 
California. It is an evergreen conif- 
erous tree, whose branches of foliage 
are delightfully fragrant. The species 
gigantea is commonly known as the 
Mammoth Tree and the species semper- 
virens as the Redwood or Bastard-tree. 
In spite of the name “Redwood Park,” 
I am inclined to believe that the trees 
we saw there belong to the first men- 
tioned species of which the wood, 
when matured, is red. Curiously 
enough, the wood of the so-called Red- 
wood is light in color. It is said to 
be more durable than that of the other 
species. 

One tree which we saw in the park 
and which is 285 feet high, 60 feet in 
circumference and 20 feet in diameter 
is named after Fremont who is said 
to have camped in the hollow of its 
trunk in 1846. The giant of the grove 


is 306 feet high with diameter about 
the same as that of Fremont. The 
Three Graces, Faith, Hope and Charity, 
are especially beautiful, symmetrical 
trees from the same root. The oldest 
tree in the group is the Sherman which 
is estimated to be 5,000 years old. The 
Cathedral group, of which the original 
tree was 300 feet high, consists of 18 
trees, nine large and nine small ones. 
A group of two trees, called Mother 
and Son, shows an interesting natural 
graft some 100 feet from the ground. 
When we lowered our eyes to the 
ground, we saw lovely ferns and 
flowers, among them oxalis, minute 
and dainty pink flowers. 


After we reached San Francisco, in 
a cold mist, in time for dinner, it was, 
indeed, a pleasing surprise to receive 
from the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce a box full of exquisite roses. 

The next morning, we ferried across 
San Francisco Bay to Oakland, for 
a motor trip through that city and 
Berkeley. There was Oakland’s high 
towered and conspicuous Tribune 
building and handsome city hall; Lake 
Merritt, where the wild ducks almost 
cover the water, and where, on New 
Year’s Day, a festival is given in their 
honor; the exceedingly attractive resi- 
dence districts and the great abun- 
dance of private wind mills. These 
wind mills give the city a very individ- 
ual appearance, because there are so 
many of them—in some _ neighbor- 
hcods, nearly every back yard has its 
own. well and wind mill. The gardens, 
too, are beautiful, as they are in Ber- 
keley.. In the public schools of Oak- 
land, text books are furnished students 
free. 


We were particularly interested in 
Berkeley because of the University of 
California which has the largest en- 
rollment of any university in the 
United States. Here, the public in 
general, as well as the students, can 
hear, on Sunday afternoons, ‘beautiful 
concerts in the Greek Theatre for only 
five cents. : 

A tall, ornamental tower houses the 
chimes, which, one student assured us, 
were noteworthy because they always 
played out of tune. 

We also had a look at the Memorial 
Stadium, which has a seating capacity 
of 80,000 people. Luncheon was in 
order at Stephens Union Building, 
under the auspices of the Berkeley 
Chamber of Commerce. 


The after-_ 
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roon’s program included the Skyline 
Boulevard drive and a visit to Joaquin 
Miller’s home. Back again in Oakland, 
that city’s Chamber of Commerce was 
host at dinner at the Athens Club. 

Oakland is the largest of the Eastbay 
cities in Alameda County, having a 
population of 300,000. To her north 
lies Berkeley. harboring 80,000 people 
and to her south lies Alameda and her 
population of 34,000. 

The morrow brought us another 
tremendously full day. We made an 
early start to ferry across the bay to 
Sausalito, where a caravan of auto- 
mobiles was waiting to convey us over 
much territory of unusual beauty and 
interest. It was a privilege, indeed, 
to have opened for us the roads that 
lead through Fort Baker and Fort 
Barry. During this ride, we observed 
many features concerning the forts 
that were of particular interest, among 
them the hangar, for a blimp, that was 
surrounded on all sides by hills. From 
the top of one of the hills, we saw 
where a small river flowed into the 
sea when its mouth was open. Now, 
however, a sand bar stretched across 
this neck of waterway. And we saw 
something of the handling of some of 
the immense guns from points of 
vantage over the sea. As we wound 
around the hills, on a narrow, exceed- 
ingly crooked and occasionally steep 
road, we kept a close lookout for a 
view of the sea below when the clouds 
should shift enough to clear the air. 
Although the clouds hovered below us. 
they moved fast and often would 
shift so as to give us a magnificent 
view of sea and mountain. 

Winding down from the heights, we 
looked across the fort to a natural 
picture of beautiful color contrasts. 
In the foreground were the yellows of 
the ripe mountain grasses; in the 
background were the chocolate browns 
left by a prairie fire in the hills and 
between were red-roofed buildings and 
other structures of brown and green. 

After we left the forts, we traveled 
some miles to a park where we ate 


MR. AND MRS. BEN READ 
aboard the Maui at anchor at San Francis- 


co. Mr. Read is managing director of the 
Southern California Hditorial Association 
and recently was made regional director of 
the western division for the National Hdi- 
torial Association. 


Greek Theatre, University of California, Berkeley 


luncheon in the shade of live oaks 
and where a radio receiving set had 
been brought out for our special en- 
tertainment. 


Tt was a delightful ride, down an 
avenue of shade trees, through the 
town of Mill Valley. Soon we partial- 
ly circled Mt. Tamalpais, bare and 
foreboding. 

At Petaluma, we visited a chicken 
incubating concern, where thousands 
and thousands of chicks are hatched 
every hour or day—or perhaps it is 
every week. We saw quantities of 
these chicks, all ready for shipping in 
pasteboard koxes with air holes in 
them. The chicks are shipped when 
they are about three days old. We 
made a hasty trip through the incubat- 
ing room, where we both saw and 
smelled thousands of eggs in various 
stages of incubation. And what a face 
some of us did make! But really, 
now, why should one make such a com- 
motion over a hen’s ripe egg? It is 
surely less offensive than any of the 
odors that one is apt to encounter in 
the city—that, for instance, that comes 
from the city sewer or that which is 
characteristic of many extravagant 
automobiles. 


The large egg packing plant of the 
Foultry Producers of Central Califor- 
nia was also on our itinerary. And 
though it was not on the program, at 
least one carful.of us alighted in 
front of a glass window that an- 
nounced the sale of soft drinks and 
we soon found ourselves footing the 
rail of an o!d Petaluma bar while we 
drank ginger ale or lemonade, accord- 
ing to our taste. From the time we 
had left the forts until now, the heat 
had been increasing until we wou!d 
have been exceedingly uncomfortable, 
had our minds not been thoroughly 
taken up with this varied and interest- 
ing country. During the next few 
miles, the temperature began to lower 
until we were comfortable wearing our 
coats. We were now passing through 
a poultry country where we saw large 
ranches of chickens, beautiful, white 
fowls. At Petaluma, which is known 
as the “Egg Basket of the World,” is 
located the Sonoma County Farm Bu- 
reau international egg laying contest 
plant. 

Traveling the Redwood: Highway, we 
passed through Cotati and then onto 
the Gravenstein Highway, so named 
because it passes through a large apple 
producing section, .We next passed 


through Sebastopol, near which is the 
farm on which the late Luther Bur- 
bank carried on much of his experi- 
mentation with shrubs and trees. On 
post Freestone, we reached Occidental, 
where are growing the first of the Red- 
wood trees that we were to see this 
day. Then came Camp Meeker and 
Monte Rio, just eight miles from the 
ocean. At this point, we reached the 
Russian River resort region. Crossing 
the river, we followed it along, through 
the resort region, to Guerneville. 


There is something peculiarly fas- 
cinating about this river country. 
That it is a popular vacation land is 
evident from the fact that it has 135 
vacation resorts. There are said to 
be many hot springs in the vicinity. 
The great Redwood trees are thick, 
here, and the wooded hills have been 
extravagantly robed with these trees 
and with great quantities of shrubs. 
It is a magnificent sight to drive for 
miles through the hills that border the 
river. At some points, we must have 
locked down to the river two hundred 
feet or more. 


We stopped at Guernewood Park 
for doughnuts and cider. In this vicin- 
ity lies also the Bohemian Grove, sum- 
mer resort of the Bohemian Club of 
San Francisco. Here, our host told 
us, if one is fortunate enough to secure 
an admission ticket, he can hear the 
finest of concerts. <A trip through 
Jocket Canyon, Forestville, and Green 
Valley brought us again to the apple 
section for a ride across the Santa 
Rosa Valley to the city of Santa Rosa. 
Sonoma County has acquired 400 acres 
of Redwoods, known as Armstrong 
Crove, two miles east of Guernewood 
Park: 


Santa Rosa, the former home and 
the burial place of Luther Burbank, 
is developing a 40-acre tract of land 
into a memorial to that scientist. We 
were especially interested in visiting, 
in Santa Rosa,a city block of ground 
where Mr. Burbank made most of his 
valuable experiments with flowers and 
where, also, his remains are buried 
under a tree, a cedar of Lebanon, in 
front of his small office, near the 
street. Returning to the cars from 
the Burbank experimental garden, a 
number of persons in our party carried 
huge specimen daisies, in diameter 
equal to the length of a woman’s hand, 
from farthest finger-tip to wrist. 


It is always interesting to note the 
attitude of the people of a community 
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toward their most noted and most 
public-spirited citizen. Liberal, Kan., 
when we visited that town on our way 
to California, showed its appreciation 
of Mr. Larabee by making him master 
of the day during our visit there; 
Riverside, Cal., had shown her appre- 
ciation of her still active Frank Miller 
by building a memorial archway for 
him ‘in the mountains as a surprise 
when he should return from a trip; 
and now, Santa Rosa was making a 
memorial park to the memory of her 
great scientist. And our host, who 
was a resident of the city, told us that 
Mr. Burbank not only was an amiable 
man and friendly but that he was 
most highly esteemed and loved by the 
people of the city where he made his 
rome. Mrs Burbank, we learned, is 
seeinz that the work of her husband 
is carried on. 


On the grounds of the Fremont 
Grammar School, we were guests of 
civic organizations of the community 
for a barbecue. 


Barbecues, it seems, are of many 
kinds and varieties—at least in Cal- 
ifornia. During our tour we had been 
served “barbecued” meat which had 
been roasted before a fire and also 
‘hbarbecued” meat which had been 
broiled on grates over the fire, but not 
until we reached Santa Rosa did we 
eat “barbecued” meat that had been 
wrapped, packed in a smouldering fire 
some three feet under ground and 
covered with earth to cook the entire 
day. 


We bundled our fur collars about 
our necks as we left Santa Rosa on 
the last lap of our automobile trip. 
As we drove along, across Rincon Val- 
ley, our host told us of many interest- 
ing things we would like to have seen 
—the Petrified Forest just eight miles 
over the hills to our left; and 80 miles 
north of the valley the Geysers, where 
steam from subterranean regions is 
being utilized to generate electricity. 


Soon, a turn to our right brought us 
into the Valley of the Moon, so named 
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Editor, Register, Randolph, N. Y. 
is here seen enjoying his cigar, after lunch, 
in a grove of trees near the stadium of 
Leland Stanford University. 


by Jack London in his book of that 
title. Those of us who had not read 
the story were fancy-free to spin tales 
to fit our own moods. We reached the 
valley at a time when we could best 
appreciate it. The Day, departing for 
a little rest, lingered just long enough 
to light Night’s way into the valley. 
But Night, like the wise virgins who 
went to meet the bridegroom with well 
filled lamps, brought a candle which 
shed its light in the shape of a cres- 
cent, traveling westward with the 
Nicht in an effort to catch up with the 
Day. 

While this was one of the most en- 
tranecing experiences of our entire 
journey, to wish to return to the valley 
would be to wish to break up the 
charm of ever delightful sensations; 
to see the valley at night without a 
moon would be not to see the valley 
at all; and to see it in the daytime— 
row disappointing it would be to find 
that a gallant, stalwart lover, bending 
over the object of his adoration was 
only a tree and his beloved nothing 
but a cold, cold stone. 

To our right, we were told, a mile 
over the hills, stands Wake Robin 
Lodge, on Sonoma Creek, the home of 
the late novelist, Jack London. In 
this vicinity is also the ranch and 
bome of General “Fighting” Joe 
Hooker. 

As we passed through Boyes, Fetters 
and Agua Caliente Springs, our host 
explained to us that we were in the 
hot and mineral springs region of 
Sonoma County., At Sonoma, we had 
barely time to visit the Mission San 
Francisco de Solano in which we found 
many interesting relics—among them, 
an old hand printing press. It was 
in Sonoma that the California Bear 
Flag was first unfurled, in 1846, by 
General Fremont. Sonoma County, 
we learned, has, at various times, been 
under the flags of England, Spain, 
Mexico, Russia and the California Re- 
public. : 

A special train was waiting at 
Sonoma to carry us to the ferry for the 
trip across the bay. At San Francisco, 
street cars carried us to our hotels, 
where we arrived about midnight, 
after a 150-mile automobile trip in 
addition to further travel by boat, 
train and street car. And so ended a 
perfect thirteenth of July. 


The next morning, in touring cars 
as guests of the city and its Chamber 
of Commerce, we toured San Francisco, 
interested in its streets of prosperous 
looking business houses, noticing par- 
ticularly block after block that con- 
tained handsome stores that housed 
various makes of automobiles. Driv- 
ing through San Francisco is some- 
thing like a game. 


It is rather fun, in driving through 
certain hilly sections of San Francisco, 
to watch, at each intersection, for the 
terraced streets that look like mam- 
moth steps leading up the side of a 
thickly built-up hill. 

It was an interesting ride through 
the Presidio and for miles along the 
privately owned road that looks out 
over the bay and that is closed to 
traffic at night. We got many excel- 
lent views of the bay and of the 
Golden Gate. And then we enjoyed 


‘the ride through Golden Gate Park 


and a drive past the aquarium and 
the beautiful museum and the buffalo 
reservation—from which some of the 
animals had broken away not long 
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before—and courts and diamonds and 
other kinds of fields for ball playing. 
Then, aS we approached Twin Peaks, 
our driver explained to us that the 
huge cross on one of the nearby hills 
indicated the spot where religious 
services are held on TEHaster Morn. 
From Twin Peaks, which bear some 
low growing grasses, we could see 
down into the heart of the city, one 
of the best views being down Market 
Street. 


When we descended, we followed 
Market Street for a long ways, finally 
detouring to avoid holding up the 
heavy traffic with our long procession 
of cars, which, with its official police 
escort, had the right of way. 


First thing we knew, we found our- 
selves boarding the Maui, a pretty ship 
just in from Honolulu, as guests of 
the Matson Navigation Company. The 
ship was being relieved of its cargo 
of canned pineapple. It was jolly to 
watch the great arms reach down into 
the ship’s “in’ards,’ haul up a great 
box of cargo, and swinging far out 
over the sides of the boat, deposit its 
burden on: the pier, perhaps 60 feet 
below. 


What fun to stroll the decks, investi- 
gate the state rooms and relax in the 
drawing room while we were enter- 
tained with stringed music by Hawai- 
ian players who sang to their own 
accompaniment. The menu, which 
prophesied a luncheon that could not 
have been more delightful of selection 
or more delicious of preparation, 
quoted this Hawaiian proverb which 
is said to be applied to a well-fed man: 
“Back as straight as a precipice; front 
as round as the moon.” The conversa- 
tion among our party aboard the Maui 
ran something like this: “Oh, -wouldn’t 
vou love to go to Hawaii?” “I wouldn’t 
mind sleeping in one of these state 
rooms, would you?” “IT certainly 


would like to take a trip on the. 


Pacific’—with an occasional variation 
of point of view like this: “We’ve 


> 
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decided that we'll go to Hawaii next 
winter.” 

Our ship, the Maui, because it was 
ours for the two or three hours that 
we spent on it—is named after the 
Polvnesian demi-god who, so. the 
Hawaiian story goes, climbed Ha- 
leakala, a great mountain on the 
Hawaiian Islands, and lassoed the sun, 
making it stand still. 

After luncheon, while canned pine- 
apple was still being unloaded from 
the Maui, we debarked from that ship 
to board a ferry: for a ride around 
San Francisco Bay. 

Our evening’s entertainment was as 
enjoyable as it was novel. First, we 
attended a special performance in a 


Chinese theatre in Chinatown. Of 
course, we understood none of the 
dialogue, but we were intensely in- 


terested in the inflections of the actors’ 
voices; in the handsome native cos- 
tumes; in the settings which included 
only such articles as benches, a table 
and a counter behind which the musi- 
cians stood, wringing from their in- 
struments a perfect bedlam of noise, 
as far removed from the westerner’s 
conception of music as possible. The 
instruments used resembled mandolins 
and banjoes and there were others 
with an extremely clanging sound that 
were beaten as is a drum. The stage 
had no curtain, the beginning of a new 
act being announced by the ringing of 
a gong three times, a custom also of 
the early English stage. 


From the theatre, we walked a few 
blocks to Mandarin Cafe, which has 
been built in exact reproduction of a 
famous Mandarin Inn of China. 
Neither effort nor expense has been 
spared to reproduce even the minute 
color decorations of the ceiling. 


We felt it an honor, after dinner, to 
be addressed by the Hon. Ko-liang Yeh, 
Consul-General for China. B.S. Fong, 
president of the Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce, Governor Friend W. Rich- 
ardson, Clay Miller, president of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
and our own president, Frank O. 
Edgecombe, also addressed us. And 
we had the unusual experience of see- 
ing a man who was about eight feet 
tall. He was a Chinese who had just 
reached San Francisco from his native 
land. 


The dinner menu was like one’s 
Christmas stocking—we never knew 
what surprise was coming next. 
While some of our party did not ap- 
pear to have a taste for Chinese food, 
others of us found it delicious. Being 
served one dish to a course, we ate 
these: Chinese mushroom soup, chick- 
en almond chop suey with fried rice, 
fresh shrimps fried with peanut oil 
and Chinese sauce, Mandarin special 
fried noodle, preserved lichee nuts, 
Chinese cakes and iced tea. We were 
glad that the chop sticks apparently 
were intended as _ souvenirs—since 
each place was set with American 
eating utensils. 


We were fortunate in having at our 
table Mr. Lowe, secretary of the 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce, who is 
also an importer. We have wondered 
many times since what Mr. Lowe, a 
gentleman of culture and attainments, 
thought of some of the members of 
our party whose questions about mat- 
ters of current knowledge in regard 
to Chinese customs were fired at him 
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in such rapid succession that he could 
scarcely eat for answering them. At 
last, with an effort to cover his exas- 
peration, he said: ‘Why, don’t you 
people read the newspapers? I do not 
see how you can help but know these 
things if you read the papers.” Mr. 
Lowe, like others of his nationality 
with whom we came in contact during 
the evening, has had-an American 
university education and is a traveler 
of wide range. 


Chinatown, from the point of view 
of the adventurer, is a sad disappoint- 
ment; but from the point of view of 
the genuine American, it is exceeding- 
ly encouraging. One does not find 
there the reported treacherous condi- 
tions of the days before the great 
San Francisco earthquake and fire. 
Instead, one finds a clean, attractive 
settlement of stores and businesses. 
One afternoon, when some of us stole 
a few hours from our itinerary to visit 
this region. we promptly got lost. And 
before we found ourselves, we had had 
ample opportunity to see quite a bit 
of the town. Some of the buildings, 
as does Mandarin Cafe, follow the 
Chinese style of architecture and their 
balconies and fancy eaves and huge 
lanterns make the streets attractive. 
Only occasionally did we see either 
man or woman in native dress. We 
visited many of the shops. finding our- 
selves constantly facing the desire to 
purchase more imported slippers and 
pieces of ivory than we could pay for. 


While we were in one shop, sounds 
of Chinese music, similar to that we 
had heard in the Chinese theatre, came 
to us from across the street. The 
merchant, in answer to our questions, 
replied that a wedding party was 
being given in a cafe across the way, 
and that at all dinner parties the 
guests were summoned to the meal in 
this fashion. 


July 15, the day of our departure 
from San Francisco, was given over 
to the San Francisco Peninsula which 
includes the towns from San Fran- 
cisco to San Jose. We were the guests 
of the Peninsula Chambers of Com- 
merce which include these chambers: 
San Francisco, South San Francisco, 
San Bruno, Burlingame, San Mateo, 
San Carlos, Redwood City, Ravens- 
wood (Palo Alto), Menlo Park, Palo 
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Alto, Mountain View, Sunnyvale, Santa 
Clara, San Jose, Coast Side Civic 
Union at Moss Beach, La Honda 
Canyon Improvement Assn., La Honda. 


Our route took us out of San Fran- 
cisco by way of Twin Peaks, driving 
through the towns mentioned as our 
hosts. We had a thrilling skyline drive 
without foot brakes, which had worn 
themselves out as we were leaving 
San Francisco when they, together 
with the quick wits of our driver, 
prevented our more than grazing the 
fender of the car ahead of us. Our 
emergency brake softened the crash 
when we later ran into the car ahead 
of us and later kept us from a third 
crash, The hills and the little chain of 
lakes far below us, on the skyline 
drive, made an exquisite picture, one 
which we could have enjoyed more 
had our driver kept farther than five 
feet behind the next car ahead, in- 
stead of counting too much on his 
emergency brake, which, itself, was 
not working any too well. The heat 
which we felt in these hills had not 
decreased when we reached Leland 
Stanford University. The heat, here, 
was terrific, but, we were told, it was 
“quite unusual.” 


We were interested in the univer- 
sity grounds, known as the Stanford 
Farm. The chapel, in particular, is 
a work of art. Its front displays ex- 
quisite and detailed’ pictorial effects 
in mosaic. Its interior, also, has beau- 
tiful designs done in mosaic, in addi- 
tion to magnificent mural paintings. 
It is impossible, in a few moments, 
to absorb more than a general impres- 
sion of this exquisite place of worship. 
The organ, too, is remarkably full- 
toned and melodious. 


We ate lunch, picnie fashion, in a 
grove of live oaks near the university 


stadium. After luncheon, we drove 
through. Palo Alto which had been 
beautifully dressed in flags in our 


bonor. Due to the time of departure 
of our train from San Francisco, a 
small party of us had to leave the 
procession at Palo Alto and take the 
train back to the city, thereby missing 
the last part of the day’s itinerary. 


What a wealth of experience this 
trip to California gave us! Besides 
being tremendously entertaining, it 
has opened up new thoughts to think, 
new fields to investigate. 


Chapel at Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 


This view shows the Serinon on the Mount portrayed in mosaic 
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CANADIAN PAPER GETS 
MORE ADS BY OMITTING 
FREE MOVIE PUBLICITY 


The Vancouver Province, published 
at Vancouver, British Columbia, Can- 
ada, has proven to its own satisfaction 
that free publicity is not a blessing to 
newspapers if such blessing is counted 
by the advertising received. This 
Canadian paper has never carried mo- 
tion picture news because it considers 
it free publicity; but despite that fact, 
its editors claim that it carries more 
movie advertising than the newspapers 
that give free publicity to this form of 
amusement. Neither does the Province 
give advance notice to prize fights or 
any professional sporting event, unless 
it seems reasonable in some stated 
case to give way to this rule. The 
paper plays up amateur and province 
sports and professional sports second. 


In advertising lineage last year, the 
Province ranked second in Canada and 
thirty-first in America. The paper 
regularly employs six advertising solic- 
itors.. The young women, who sit. at 
the ad table, take in advertisements 
over ten main telephone lines and 
classify these ads according to their 
form, of which there are six. 


A large letter box of pigeon-holes, . 


which contains letters of reply to 
classified advertisements which have 
appeared in the Province, has a glass 
front. Each advertiser, upon looking 
at this, can see, without inquiring, 
whether or not he has any replies to 
his advertisement in the letter pigeon- 
hole which contains the key number of 
his ad. As many as 2,000 Jetters are 
received a day. 


The circulation department claims 
to have the largest independent carrier 
service in Canada. Six hundred-and- 
fifty carriers are engaged to deliver 
the newspapers. While the mails are 
used to some extent, carriers are used 
whenever the subscription list in the 
territory to be covered justifies it. In 


R.-T. ELSON 
Reporter, Daily Province 
Vancouver, B. C, 


greater Vancouver, there are 35 sub- 
stations at which these carrier boys 
receive their papers. A high school 
boy is in charge of each station. The 
average age of the carriers is 15 years. 
The circulation manager of the Prov- 
ince says that he has found that boys 
of this age are more dependable than 
the younger boys. A carrier’s average 
profit is twenty dollars a month. In 
addition to this, the circulation depart- 
ment has a standing offer of premiums 
for the boys who bring in subscribers. 
The manager says that he has found 
that this standing offer is a permanent 
encouragement for the boys to be con- 
tinually on the job. He prefers it to 
premiums for special subscription con- 
tests. 


An electric bulletin board, operated 
by use of a huge typewriter in the edi- 
torial department, is said to have 
proven satisfactory. 


The Province, which is one of six 
newspapers owned by Southam, Ltd., 
has, for its publisher, Frank Burd and 
for its editor-in-chief and assistant pub- 
lisher, Roy Brown. R. Kenvyn, who has 
been with the paper for nearly 20 


_C. L. GORDON 
City Editor, Daily Province 
Vancouver, B. C. 


years, is managing editor. He started 
in, there, as a cub reporter, later did 
ship news, was put on the city desk 
and now is managing the paper. C. L. 
Gordon is city editor. The editorial 
staff of the paper numbers 52. The 
make-up of the paper and a resume of 
its contents indicate its conservative 
and constructive policy. It reports 
crime but it treats it as news rather 
than as something to be featured. It 
carries news from these wire services: 
Chicago Tribune, United Press, United 
News, Associated Press, Canadian 
Press, British United Press and the 
Montreal Star. In addition to ‘its 
editor-in-chief, managing editor, city 


and assistant city editors, it conducts: 


the following special departments with 
an editor in charge of each: music, 
market, marine news, Sunday news, 
Sunday feature, social, agricultural, 
church, child’s page and sports and 
employs a chief editorial writer. 


The Province has a daily circulation 
of 73,000 and a Sunday circulation of 
79.000. It is one of 11 dailies in 
British Columbia. The Vancouver Star 
is the only other afternoon paper in 
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R. KENVYN 
Managing Editor, Daily Province 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Vancouver. The Vancouver Morning 
Sun, the Victoria Times and the 
Columnist are the only other metro- 
politan newspapers in British Colum- 
bia. Though metropolitan in aspect, 
the Province caters to interests of 
people throughout the province, having 
over 100 correspondents, working on 
space. Five editions are issued daily. 
The first edition is the only one that 
carries as wide a head as eight col- 
umns. In the subsequent editions, more 
than a seven column head is never 
used. The Province is the only Sun- 
day paper in British Columbia that 
carries comics. These were made a 
part of the paper when the Sunday 
paper was started a little over a year 
ago, the editor finding that the people 
wanted comics. The Chicago Tribune 
comics are used. The colored comics 
are also used in the Saturday editions. 

The whole editorial staff is requested 
and expected to seek material for fea- 
ture articles in addition to its regular 
work. However, a regular feature, 
that is used on Sunday, appears under 
the heading, “Just Ordinary People,” 
and is written by R. T. Hlson, who 
otherwise is hotel and general assign- 
ment reporter. 

“Copy boys,’ in the Province, are 
really “cut boys.” They carry only 
cuts and such material as can not 
be sent through the pneumatic tubes 
which connect the copy desk with the 
composing room and the _ business 
office. 

The morgue has modern equipment 
in the way of files which contain the 
material in large envelopes, which are 
filed numerically. A card system, 
filed alphabetically, gives index to the 
morgue. 

The Province was the second news- 
paper in Canada to install a radio, its 
station being known as CKCD. It be- 
lieves that the news and concerts it 
broadcasts are factors in interesting 
people in the far ends of the province 
in the newspaper. The station is in 
charge of A. F. Roberts, who is alsq 
assistant city editor. ~ 
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4 two years, in Victoria. 


The Province has a special all steel 
room for its bound volumes. Its first 
daily edition appeared March 26, 1898. 
It was previously a weekly for about 
At that time, 
it followed the English style of using 


: advertising on the front page. 


Twenty-two linotypes and three Lud- 


_ lows are used on the third floor, which 


type setting and make-up rooms. 
_ three Duplex printing presses. 


5 


contains stereotyping, proof reading, 


In the press room, in the basement, 
is the Duplex tubular color press and 
The 
total capacity of these three presses is 
35,000 papers an hour. All equipment 
was new when the paper was moved 
into its present new plant a year or 
more ago. 

The first floor contains the private 
office of the editor-in-chief, board of 
directors room, accounting department 
and kitchenette for use of the women 


employees at the noon hour. 


The second floor houses the editorial 
department, morgue and radio broad- 


casting apartment. 
‘ 


knows his way about, 


Sophistication and What-Not 


The sophisticated man is one who 
intellectually 


and experientially, in the knowledge 


and the life of his times. But without 


the sense of wonder, he is merely the 
_ old circus-hand 


once-overing a circus. 
* ke * 


S tee A manufacturer of saws adver- 


, tises: 


“Like the carpenter does. 


_ Realizing that sawing is a special and 
difficult kind of cutting . .. Choose 


” 
. 


your saw like the carpenter.. 
And advertisers should realize that 


writing is a special and difficult kind 
of undertaking, and select their copy- 


writer “like” the carpenter does his 


saw. Or doesn’t it matter whether or 


not the advertisement-writer, 


whose 


tools are words, knows the difference 


b 


between “like” and “as’? The radio 


stations, printing programs that read 
“the Bennett balloon races AT Bel- 


a 


_gium,” and the announcers, persisting 
in saying “AT Belgium,” the other day 


provided another little lesson in gram- 
mar. But bad grammar isn’t always an 
offense at America.—From the Brown 
Owl's Oak, the Writer’s Monthly. 


5¢ 


Paper Pays for Original Poems 


_ The Houston Post-Dispatch offers a 


weekly prize of $5 for the best pre- 
viously unpublished original poem of 
sixteen or less words submitted during 


the week for their Sunday edition. 


The Post-Dispatch reserves the right 
to print any material entered in the 
contest without payment other than 
for the weekly prize-winning poem. 


If accompanied by stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope, unavailable offerings 


are returned. 


J 

Offers ‘‘Best Line’’ Prize 
The Charleston Evening Post, 
Charleston, S. C., offers a cash prize 
of $5.00 each week for the best line 
approximately twenty words in length 
which reflects in a pointed way the 
growth, advantages, industrial su- 
premacy or any other outstanding 
act about Charleston. Lines with a 
unch are wanted and anyone can 
ompete. Decision follows quickly and 
check is mailed as soon as the win- 
ner is announced. 
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J. C. BRIMBLECOM URGES 
PUBLISHERS TO COMBAT 
GOV’MENT COMPETITION 


(Extracts from a letter sent by 
J. C. Brimblecom, chairman, National 
Editorial Association legislative com- 
mittee, to members of the association, 
recently. ) 


The National Editorial Association, 
representing thousands of small daily 
and weekly newspaper publishers of 
the country, has sponsored a bill, 
S. 3837, now pending on the calendar 
of the Senate Post Office Committee, 
which, if enacted into law, will re- 
strict the Post Office Department’s 
competition with the printers. You 
will recall that the principal objection 
to this legislation when it was pending 
in the House was that the so-called 
Kendall Bill was ambiguous. This 
new bill, S. 3837, which replaces the 
Kendall Bill, was clearly drawn by 
legislative draftsmen of the Senate and 
Housewa: 


* oe OK 


This bill is designed to eliminate 
only the printing of special return ad- 
dresses on Government stamped en- 
velopes. The bill as now drawn will 
permit the manufacture and sale of 
plain stamped envelopes and those 
with the return address printed there- 
on. Under the terms of S. 3837 the 
public can buy plain stamped envelopes 
at any post office and in any quantity. 
The same is true for the _ so-called 
“office request” envelope which bears 
a skeleton card in the upper left cor- 
ner. Our objection is to the Govern- 
ment’s selling a commodity at cost to 
the public when that article could be 
furnished by the publishers and 
printers at competitive commercial 
rates. We contend that the printing 
industry is discriminated against for 
the benefit of the stamped envelope 
users who pay commercial prices for 
every other article they purchase and 
who could easily afford to pay com- 
mercial prices for the printing on their 


envelopes. 
* * * 


Our bill occupies a preferred place 
on the Senate Post Office Committee 
calendar but it will not be considered 
unless you and other publishers co- 
operate to the fullest extent and insist 
upon immediate action when the mem- 
bers of Congress return to Wash- 
ington. 

The Dayton Chamber of Commerce, 
and other organizations representing 
‘he Government contractor, whose 
plant is located at Dayton, are spend- 
ing thousands of dollars’in anti- 
publisher propaganda and making de- 
termined efforts to defeat this legis- 
lation at the next session of Congress. 
They are holding us up to the public 
as extortioners and profiteers because 
we demand a fair price for printing 
end do not depend upon a Govern- 
mental subsidy. 


Please keep our organization advised 
of all developments by writing the 
Washington office, 540 Investment 
Building, or the St. Paul Office of the 
National Editorial Association. It is 
necessary that we have copies of the 
letters you send to and receive from 
your Congressman to keep us up to 
date on all developments. 
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ADVERTISING PAYS— 
HERE IS THE PROOF 


Every newspaperman believes, and 
preaches, long and loud, that “It Pays 
to Advertise.’ Many practice what 
they preach by practical demonstra- 
tions, by making their own business 
prosper by persistent and consistent 
advertising. When the newspaperman 
can prove that “Advertising Pays” and 
his own business bears out his state- 
ments, then he has a very strong and 
convincing argument to place before 


his advertisers, present and prospec- 
tive, national or local. 
Ben H. Read, Managing Director, 


Southern California Editorial Asso- 
ciation, tells advantages of local news- 
paper advertising over all other 
methods. He says that the country 
weekly newspaper is supreme as a na- 
tional advertising medium. Here are 
his “Seven Reasons Why Advertising 
in the Home Town Newspaper Pays.” 
He says: 

“Briefly I present the advantages of 
local papers over all other periodicals 
as advertising media: 

“1. A campaign can be restricted to 
and concentrated in whatever terri- 
tory one may wish to reach. He does 
not have to pay for a lot of waste 
circulation. He can route his advertis- 
ing into the most profitable territories 
as he routes his salesmen if his prod- 
uct permits of fluttuating sales effort. 

“2. The copy is not smothered by 32 
‘o 200 pages of similar copy. The 
average local paper contains but eight 
pages. This multiplies the chance of 
even small space copy being read. 

“3. At one sitting the average reader 
scans all the pages of his local paper. 
But very few do this to the larger 
general circulation publication. No 
other publication has all its pages 
scanned carefully by so large a per- 
centage of its readers. 

“4. There is no publication that 
reaches so many families in a given 
trade territory as does the local paper. 
No other is read by as many people for 
each subscriber—the whole family 
reads it. 

“5. An advertisement read in the 
local paper makes a stronger and more 
personal appeal to the prospect than 
does the same copy read in a general 
circulation medium. Much of the 
‘strangerness’ of the advertiser is re- 
moved—he has been introduced by a 
personal friend, as it were. 


“6. It backs up the sales effort of tre 
local retailer far more than can the 
same copy in a foreign publication. It 
places the manufacturers’ sales effort 
before exactly the s*me people as the 
local retailer appealing to and 
serving. 

“7. It makes possible a specific tie-up 
with the local dealer by including his 
name in the copy whenever the adver- 
tiser’s policy makcs this possible or ad- 
visable.” 


Knock, Pull or Push 


is 


Back in Colonial times entrance 
doors had a knocker. Jn Civil War 
days they pulled a door bell. But now 


you push a button. 

The knocker and the fellow with a 
pull are out of business. It’s the man 
with push nowadays who makes a 
real success.—Meredith’s Merchandis- 
ing Advertising, 
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TENNESSEE ANNOUNCES 
FURTHER PLANS; WANTS 
N. E. A. MEET IN 1928 


Representatives of the civic clubs 
and commercial clubs of Tennessee, 
in a meeting held at Nashville, re- 
cently, officially extended an invitation 
to the National Editorial Association 
to hold its 1928 convention in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., with a tour of the points 
of interest in Tennessee and northern 
Alabama (Muscle Shoals). 

Hugh Doak, editor of the Manchester 
Times, and N. EH. A. vice-president for 
Tennessee, in a letter to the editor of 
The United States Publisher, says: 

“We have just received an offer from 
one Tennessee corporation to furnish 
automobiles to transport the NHA 
party over about 200 miles of the ter- 
ritory between Nashville and Chat- 
tanooga, visiting some of the most 
delightful vacation spots this side of 
Elysium—that is, if we get the con- 
vention in Tennessee. We will show 
you where DeSoto discovered the Mis- 
sissippi; where the prehistoric Amer- 
ican built his forts (one of them is 
at Manchester); the guns that were 
used in the sanguinary duel at Chick- 
amauga (they have been replaced in 
their original, exact locations) which 
is said to be the shortest range at 
which artillery was tised in any war; 
the battlefield above the clouds on 
Lookout Mountain; the Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds of the Indians—they too, 
had an idea that Tennessee was heaven 
—the magic city of Kingsport, where 
a log can be taken from the woods in 
the morning and used to print a hook 
that night; a peach orchard with 
750,000 trees. We may travel a part of 
the distance over the same route that 
Andrew Jackson followed when he 
went to meet Lord Pakenham at New 
Orleans; and we may travel over the 
concrete highway that is replacing 
now the “trail of the lonesome pine”; 
we will show you a land that has 
Known sorrow, that has broken the 
ashen crust and moistened it with 
tears; but withal a land of marvelous 
beauty, a land of wonderful treasures, 
a land of fabulous wealth. 

“A bronze statue of gigantic propor- 
tions stands in front of the state cap- 
itol building, at Nashville, to com- 
memorate the deeds of the newspaper 
editor whose murder drove the saloons 
from Tennessee. He was a fatherless 
plowboy on a Tennessee farm who 
went to the senate of the United States 
and now he seems to look beney. 
olently down upon the street where 
he was shot to death, happy now that 
his beloved state was, through his 
sacrifice, cleared of a great evil. 

“Tennessee gave to the world one of 
its most famous editors—Henry Wat- 
terson—and it would be nice, I think, 
for the editors of the nation to pay 
a visit to his childhood home, which 
is 12 miles from Manchester. We 
have about completed arrangements to 
include in the itinerary Mt. LeConte, 
the higbest peak in the eastern sec- 
tion of the United States, and an auto 
trip to Blowing Rock and the Doe 
River Gorge.” 


Building confidence is the greatest 
business asset in the world. Win the 
confidence of the public, and no outside 
competition is going to rob you of 
your business.—Northwest Commercial 
Bulletin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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VIRGINIA PUBLISHER 
HEADS STATE CHAMBER 


Junius P. Fishburn, of Roanoke, pub- 
lisher of the Roanoke Times and the 
Roanoke World-News, has just been 
named president of the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Fishburn 
succeeds Dr. Joseph H. Smith, of 
Petersburg, Va., resigned. 

Besides being publisher of two of 
the most prosperous newspapers in 


Aufenger Photo 
JUNIUS P. FISHBURN 
Publisher, Times and the World News 
Roanoke, Va. 


Virginia, Mr. Fishburn is a director 
of the Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association and a member of the exec- 
utive committee of the Virginia Press 
Association. He also is president of 
the Virginia Historic Highway Asso- 
ciation and a member of Governor 
Byrd’s new Commission on the Con- 
servation and Development of Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Fishburn took command of 
the Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
merce on October 1. 


CLAY W. VADEN 
Hillsboro, New Mexico 
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VADEN GETS 300 NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS IN WEEK 
NO SPECIAL CONTESTS 


Clay W. Vaden, publisher and editor 
of the Sierra County Record, published 
at Hillsboro, N. M., who increased his 
subscription list 300 in one week, says 
that this increase was due to the con- 
stant improvement of his paper. 


To begin at the first of the story, 
on December 1, 1925, Mr. Benj. D. 
Luchini and Mr. Vaden bought out 
the Sierra County Record from its first 
editor and publisher, Lewis D. Hatcher, 
immediately thereafter taking control 
of the publication. A few months later 
they put in the lowest bid for the 
county printing and thus secured the 
bonor of being the official publication 
for Sierra County. Mr. Vaden was 
editor. On May 26, 1926, he purchased 
his partner’s share of the newspaper 
and from that time on he has been 
sole owner, editor and publisher. 


“T do all the editorial work as I 
have from the very first, as well as 
the collecting and some type setting,” 
he told a representative of the United 
States Publisher. “I have worked very 
hard to improve my paper in every 
way. Have started several original 
departments such as Mavericks, a col- 
umn of humorous stuff partly clipped 
from exchanges with original com- 
ment added; a department called 
Echoes of the Past in which I collect, 
edit, and publish items of interest 
culled from issues of Kingston Shaft 
dated 1889 when the mining boom was 
at its highest at Kingston, eight miles 
from Hillsboro. AlJso, I run original 
book reviews of New Mexico novels 
with biographical sketches concern- 
ing the authors, particularly of the 
Southwest. 


“All this seems to have helped me 
to secure many new subscribers. You 
know we only have two newspapers 
published in the entire county of 


Sierra, one at Hot Springs and our | 


Sierra County Record. 


“Then too, mining, the most benefi- 
cial industry in this section of the 
state, is again coming into its own,” 
he explained. ‘Knowing this, I have 
appealed to the promoters and owners 
of some of our large mining com- 
panies near here, have written some 
feature articles of special interest to 
them, for my paper, and have even 
written a few straightforward edito- 
rials giving facts concerning such 


corporations as Gold Dust Placer Com- — 
pany located six miles north of Hills- — 
boro, and other companies with the © 


result that they (the mining people). 
have given me many ord>rs for special 
extra copies to be mailed to their 
prospective investors. I also try to 
interest some of my good political 


friends all over the state, as this is : 
their campaign year, and I have suc- 


ceeded in securing some of _ their 
valued patronage for political an- 
nouncements as well as for their paid 
up subscriptions.” 


erit: pot ps 


The Associated Advertising Clubs of — 


the World have announced that they — 


will carry on world-wide campaigns in — 


behalf of religions. 

used include radio, 
columns of newspapers, 
posters and various exhibits. 


the advertising 


The means to be © 


billboards, 
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-U. S. EDITORS EXPRESS — 


APPRECIATION OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE’S OFFERING 


Opinions expressed by presidents of 
state press associations and by some 
other editors or publishers who were 
guests of the state of New Hampshire 
for a week, last July, give so many 
more slants on the trip than any one 
point of view could possibly afford, 
that The United States Publisher takes 
this opportunity of presenting extracts 
from stories written by the guests in 
their own newspapers, upon their re- 
turn home. 


E. M. Park 
Cuba (N. Y.) Patriot 
At Plymouth is located the great 
Draper & Maynard sporting goods man- 
ufactories, where are made baseballs 
by the millions, footballs by the thou- 
sands, as well as every other sporting 


tool. 
* ke * 


In conversation with Mr. Maynard 
of the D. & M. company the writer 
found out some facts which may be 
interesting. All the baseballs are 
sewed by hand, and the covers fit so 
snugly because they are sewed on 
while wet and shrink in drying. This 
work used to be done in the factory, 
but it is now done by women and 
girls in their homes, working by the 
piece. The reason for the change is 
an odd one. The work was so quiet, 
and it was necessary for so many to 
work close together, that the tedious- 
ness of it became irritating, and their 
tongues being free while their fingers 
were busy, it was impossible to keep 
the outfit from quarreling. The firm 
tried music, but that didn’t help, and 
so the several hundred girls and 
women were told to take their work 
home with them. Inspection of opera- 
tion cannot be maintained as in the 
past, but all the balls must pass muster 


after they are completed, and the qual- 


ity of work is said to be fully as good 
as before or even better. ; 


* * * 


There are two interesting things 
about the village of Milford in addition 
to the great granite quarries there— 
and by the way, these quarries are now 
mostly in the hands of Italians, some 
of them splendid artists with the 
mallet and chisel, others excellent busi- 
ness men, and all good citizens. They 


came from the quarries in Italy and 


have helped develop this section of 
New England. Much of their work— 
statuary, monuments, gateways, etc. 


_—is to be seen in this section. 


But to get back to Milford and its 
two points of interest. One is its 
newspaper, the ‘“Farmer’s Cabinet,” 
which has been issued for 124 years 
without missing a number, though 
once during the Civil War it was 
printed on wall paper. The paper has 
been owned, edited and published by 
one family, father, son, grandson, 
great-grandson, and great-great-grand- 
son, for 117 years. Horace Greeley’s 
birthplace was just a little way from 
here, and it was from the Cabinet 
that he learned to read—at the age 
of only three, say his biographers. As 
soon as he got big enough young 
Horace carried the Cabinet to its sub- 
scribers, postal rates being prohib- 
itive and boy labor being cheap. It 


was from hanging around this office 
that young Greeley first got his notion 
of being a printer, but about this time 
his father’s farm was sold by the sher- 
iff and the elder Greeley himself had 
to flee to escape imprisonment for debt, 
so that it was in Vermont that Horace 
first took up the stick and rule in 
earnest and became the country’s 
greatest printer, next to Franklin. 

In honor of our visit Editor Rotch 
had made a photographic reproduction 


JOHN STEWART 
Pres., Pennsylvania Press Ass’n 
Snapped at Whitefield, N. H. 


of the first number of the Cabinet for 
distribution. From the beginning pub- 
lishers and others of New England 
seem to have had a better idea of the 
importance of the activities of their 
time, and so every newspaper has its 
files complete and every town has 
records running away back to Revolu- 
tionary days and before. 
* * * 


Senator George H. Moses, one of the 
acknowledged leaders at Washington, 
stated in conversation in the presence 
of the writer, that the noise which the 
‘“Wets” are making in Washington 
bears no relation to the voting strength 
they possess. He does not expect to 
see modification of the present prohibi- 
tion law, unless in the direction of 
putting more teeth in it. 

* oe O* 


We have already referred to the 
change from train to bus transporta- 
tion which is taking place in New 
England—a change which would be 
much more rapid than it is if it were 
left to the railroads alone to-decide. 
The Boston & Maine Railroad, which 
is the most extensive line in that 
territory, has organized a subsidiary 
which it calls the Boston & Maine 
Transportation Company, and it is this 
corporation which runs the buses. The 
B. & M. people have already bought 50 
of the large cars previously described, 
at a cost of over $16,000 each. With 
these they are displacing as many 
short lines as the state railway com- 
mission will permit, and in order not 
to throw their men out of work former 
engineers and firemen are trained as 
operators and mechanics. 
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There is no doubt that for much of 
the short haul passenger traffic in 
pleasant weather the buses are much 
better adapted than the steam trains. 
The railroad maintains that by their 
use it also can give better service. Mr. 
Joyce, assistant to the president of the 
road, told the writer that whereas it 
costs the Boston & Maine $1.25 per 
mile to operate a steam passenger 
coach, one of the buses can be operated 
for 30 cents a mile, thus permitting the 
company to give more frequent trips 
and still make a better profit—or 
rather lose less, for the B. & M., like 
many other roads, operates a large 
part of its passenger traffic at a great 
loss. 


Nevertheless, there is violent opposi- 
tion on the part of the traveling public 
whenever the railroad proposes to 
make the change. Travelers say it is 
all right in the summer time, but that 
in the winter it is impossible for the 
buses to make regular trips and some- 
times the cyannot get through at all. 
While we were in the state the rail- 
way commission handed down a div- 
ided decision refusing the Boston & 
Maine permission to abandon 11 stub 
lines and run buses in their place. 

In one respect, however, New Hamp- 
shire deals better with the railroads 
than many other states. It will not 
permit an outside organization to run 
a bus line in competition with the 
railroads. The commission announces 
that if bus lines are to be run at all 
in such cases the railroads shall have 
the privilege. But it wants to be sure 
first that the traveling public will not 
be incommoded by the change. 


C. W. Rooks 
Editor Courier-Chronicle, 
Humboldt, Tenn. 

Every township in New Hampshire 
has its town hall, its library and its 
church house. In New Hampshire, 
what we term civil districts in Ten- 
nessee are called “towns.” It doesn’t 
matter whether there are one or hun- 
dreds of houses in the district, it is 
a town. A good sized village may 
hang on the side of a “town,” and yet 
the village is not the town, but the 
country is the “town” and the town 
hall will be out in the center of the 
“town.” 

* Kk * 

Walpole is a quaint and beautiful 
little village. The business section is 
built up about a “commons” or village 
green—a thing that is characteristic 
of New England, and is an unchanged 
bit of old-timeness. Most of the homes 
are old colonial buildings, or those 
erected in the earlier part of the 19th 
century. These houses are interesting 
and lovely, examples of New England 
colonial architecture, differing from 
the Southern colonial in that they do 
not have great Greek porches, as we 
have. 

* *k * 

A curious thing about Manchester is 
the large number of old-time framed 
business buildings to be found in the 
older districts of the city. There are 
old framed business buildings which 
stretch out for full blocks and are in 
some cases four stories in height. 
There are also many framed residences 
which were built from 50 to 150 years 
azo. Some ef these have wonderful 
old doorways that are very beautiful. 
There are fine parks, municipal build- 
ings and other improvements here. 
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Our buses pushed on to Boston, 
where we were entertained at dinner 
by Col. Charles D. Haines, the phil- 
anthropist who entertained many of 
us in Florida last winter and who is 
founding a great philanthropy for 
newspaper people. Following the din- 
ner, there was a meeting of the direc- 
tors of the International Press Founda- 
tion, of which the writer is one. 

* * * 

One of the most interesting things 
about New Hampshire, and one so dif- 
ferent from Tennessee, is the form of 
government that prevails both locally 
and in the state. New Hampshire is 
laid out in ‘“‘Towns” and “Cities.” The 
towns are equivalent to our civil dis- 
tricts, but a peculiarity about them 
is that each enjoys a kind of civil or 
town government. There is no county 
government as we know it. It does 
not matter that a “town” is a county 
district, it has its town hall, its library 
and its church. Always these three 
buildings are close to each other, and 
generally they are fine buildings. The 
old “town” halls house the town rec- 
ords, are the scene of local trials and 
generally contain quite an assortment 
of relics. 

* * * 

The libraries in the “towns” are 
very old in most cases. The one at 
Peterborough was established in 1833 
and is said to have been the first 
free library ever to have been set up 
and maintained by public taxation. 
All the town libraries are supported 
by taxation now. The great influence 
of these public libraries accounts for 
much of the literary ability New Eng- 
land has shown the world and they 
have probably had much to do with 
the development of the character and 
the inventiveness of the people of that 
section. Tennessee might well em- 
ulate New Hampshire in the matter 
of public libraries. 

Hach “town” in New Hampshire has 
a representative in the State Lezis- 
lature. This representative sits in the 
Lower House and has a vote on all 
public acts. There are, however, only 
24 members of the Senate, and thus 
they have as much power in the pas- 
sage of laws as the 440 of “town” 
representatives. And a strange, and to 
me, undemocratic thing about the New 
Hampshire government, is the method 
of selecting the twenty-four senators. 
These are elected from districts which 
are based on assessed values. In other 
words, the senators are elected on prop- 
erty basis and not on population. Since 
all bills must pass concurrently, the 
Senate is known as the house which 
“kills” the bills the House of Repre- 
sentatives passes. In other words, a 
sop is thrown to the ‘towns’ by let- 
ting them have a “representative” and 
then his power is limited to almost 
nothing by means of the Senate. This 
old form of government dates back to 
colonial times. Like Tennessee, New 
Hampshire seems unable to change 
and modernize its constitution, and 
thus the undemocratic legislature con- 
tinues to exist. 

* * * 

In a few years, it appears as if New 
Hampshire may “come back” as a lum- 
bering state. In fact, lumbering is a 
growing industry there now. The new 
growth of timber shows much of birch, 
and this young timber is very promis- 
ing in appearance. White pine is also 
growing back on the unused soils in a 


wonderful way. Despite its small acre- 
age of old timber, New Hampshire is 
a wonderful manufacturer of furniture. 
In one little town, Milford, is situated 
the largest factory in the country for 
making postoffice fixtures. 


Cecil T. Williams 
Editor Journal, Somerset, Kan. 

Those were never-to-be-forgotten days 
—July 12-19, 1926. 

There were five bus loads of scribes 
and their wives and others—men ana 
women who came from points as far 
apart as Washington State and Flor- 
ida. They met in Boston and got 
acquainted in New Hampshire. And 
great was the joy that resulted there- 
from. 

What happened in other busses, one 
knows nothing of. Only one bus 
counted and that was Bus No. 1— 
Eaton D. Sargent, captain; Eaton, the 
song leader; Eaton, the good fellow; 
Eaton, the originator of that jolly 
game, “First Names or a Quarter.” 

Let’s see—there was “Put,” who left 
us at Concord; “Ridge” Melvin and 
“Bob” Pritchard; Will Wright and his 
wife (one first name forgotten al- 
ready!); Senator Teddy Wanerus, he 
of the ready speeches; “Heine” of the 
basso profundo and the boss of his 
newspaper (another first name gone 
from memory); “Stubbsie”’ and “Bird- 
ie”; Arthur and Serenah, whom we 
never can forget; John Hersam and his 
bride (What? Still another lost); the 
Colonel from Virginia and the gracious 
Mrs. Grace; “Cliquot” and Zella (mem- 
ory seems to be improving); Beatrice 
and Mother Cobb; Gardner Campbell, 
the life of the party till he lost his 
voice, and Mrs. Campbell (should have 
made a list of these names); Kenneth 
Baldridge and the “Missus” (one more 
gone) who started the “Meredith-for- 
President” boom; Cecil of Kentucky 
and Bill Bayley. They made up the 
party from the start. 

They were delightful days amid the 
lobster fields and punch fountains of 
New Hampshire. Kentucky hopes to 
have Bus 1, and all the rest, as her 
guests some day, and shall begin at 
once planting the chicken and mint 
seed and trimming the corn cake trees 
with that end in view. 


W. J. Smith 

Editor Daily Sun, Waukegan, Ill. 

It’s all wrong, this idea which resi- 
dents of the mid-west and west have 
about the New Englanders with regard 
to their coldness, indifference and gen- 
eral desire to refrain from showing 
cordiality, hospitable consideration and 
kindness to persons who visit that 
section. This fact was forcefully im- 
pressed upon the writer when, recently, 
with a party of newspapermen he was 
privileged to tour via auto bus the 
entire state of New Hampshire. The 
party of about one hundred and twen- 
ty-five visited practically every im- 
portant city in the state and the 
spontaneous outbursts of cordiality, 
friendship, kindness, and general hos- 
pitality impressed themselves so much 
on the visitors that those from the 
west especially were amazed to think 
that a staid old state like New Hamp- 
shire could develop sentiment of that 
sort. 

One instance which to our minds 
emphasized forcefully the whole feel- 
ing of New Hampshire folks toward 
visitors came when the party arrived 
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an hour and a half late at night ata 
certain village through which it was 
supposed to pass. It had been rain- 


ing all evening and yet despite the 


fact that the party did not arrive un- 
til 10:30 whereas it was due at 9:00, 
the whole town was still awaiting the 
arrival with a band and the mayor 
extended a cordial welcome. 

In another town the entire main 
street had been set aglow with red 
lights as the automobiles went through 
the city. The lights were set going 
at a given time and no presidential 
party could have received a more cor- 
dial welcome than this little city 
extended to the newspapermen. 

The newspapermen in their tour of 
the state viewed with wonder and 
amazement the unusual scenic beauty 
of that state. Those who had traveled 
abroad and had seen the wonders of 
the Alps and had seen the beautiful 
spots in Hawaiian Islands made favor- 
able comparisons with New Hampshire 
and urged those who had failed to in- 
form their friends about the beauties 
of the eastern state to impress upon 
them the fact that they could get just 
as good scenery in New Hampshire as 
can be found in the Alps or Hawaii. 

From the minute the newspaper 
party reached the borders of New 
Hampshire they were forced step by 
step to retract in their minds the feel- 
ing that has always existed in the 
west and mid-west that the easterners 
are haughty and entirely void of sin- 
cere hospitality. It was a wonderful 
revelation and the writer merely con- 
cludes with this suggestion: Motorists 
who have not toured New Hampshire 
and who are desirous of seeing some 
of the wonderful acts of nature in 
this country can find no better spot 
in the whole country, in fact in the 
whole world, than to tour through New 
Hampshire over good roads and with 
conveniences available all along the 
route in such a way as to make a trip 
of that character thoroughly enjoyable 
from start to finish. 


WaSacG: 

Daily Press, Newport News, Va. 

The residences are in keeping with 
the homes generally in New Hamp- 
shire, and whether the home be a 
mansion or a cottage, it gives evidence 
all over the premises of being care- 
fully attended to. It is rarely ever 
that one sees a shabby home in this 
State. 

* * * 

Do you know that New Hampshire 
has only about one-fifth the landed 
area of Virginia? Well, that is the 
fact, and yet New Hampshire appro- 
priates from revenues derived from 
land tax more than half a million dol- 
lars a year to her university, besides 
the. money given to the normal schools 
and Dartmouth. It is something for 
Virginians to think about. 

The University now has an enroll- 
ment of 1,400, but it is proposed to 
increase the _ facilities to accom- 
modate 2,500 students, and the work 
is proceeding at a rapid rate. The 
institution is co-educational and the 
enrollment this year is 1,360, 1,006 of 
whom are men. With the allowances 
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from the State it is possible for a stu- 


dent to get through on $42 a session, 
including clothing. In addition to the 
gym there is a skating pond and other 
facilities for winter sports in which 
the University students excel, 
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Durham is a small town and is not 
able to support enough churches, in- 
dividually operated, to meet the sit- 
uation, so what does Durham do but 
erect a community church on the prin- 
cipal street of the town. In that 
church the people of different denom- 
inations, Protestants, Catholics, Jews 
and Gentiles meet from Sunday to 
Sunday and unite in a community 
religious service. Just how the serv- 
ice is conducted I do not know, but it 
is a union service and the people in 
the village seem to be able to manage 
it to their own satisfaction, at least. 
There is no other church in the village, 
and “necessity knows no law,” church 
law included. 


Beatrice Cobb 

News-Herald, Morgantown, N. C. 

We were especially honored by be- 
ing received in the McDowell home by 
Mrs. McDowell and had the rare priv- 
ilege of hearing her play her husband’s 
famous “To a Wild Rose.” She is an 
unaffected, gracious little lady, of most 
pleasing manner and all of us fell in 
love with her. ‘To a Wild Rose” had 
long been a favorite with me, but I 
shall never hear it again without re- 
calling that scene in an unpretentious 
little New Hampshire farm home, 
where a dear little woman with friend- 
ly, soft brown eyes sat at the piano, 
where doubtless she had often played 
for her husband, and with the touch 
of a master musician and the intimate 
and intuitive understanding of a de- 
voted co-worker and wife, gave new 
meaning to its sweet melody. The 
late afternoon sunlight of a perfect 
summer day in New Hampshire was 
stealing in at a western window and 
it seemed almost as if the spirit of the 
dead composer hovered near us. We 
came away as if with a benediction. 

* * * 


While it is/altogether fitting to de- 
scribe New Hampshire as the “Land 
of Scenic Splendor,” the slogan that 
recurs most frequently to my mind 
since the delightful trip we had 
through the State week before last is 
“the little State with the big heart.” 
It is absolutely impossible to tell of 
the degree of hospitality and cordiality 
that was accorded us everywhere we 
went. The South has always prided 
herself on possessing these character- 
istics, but after that week we agreed 
that, as one newspaper man expressed 
it, “New Hampshire had out-Southed 
the South.” 

* * * 

It was said to be rather unusual for 
July, but on the day we made the trip 
to the top of Mt. Washington a number 
of snow patches in the crevices of the 
mountain added to beauty of the pan- 
orama that spread out before us. It 


_ was cold on the summit, making us 


button up our coats and wish for an 
extra sweater, although the calendar 
said July 15th. 

It was interesting as we made the 
trip up to observe the changes in 
_ vegetation. Less than half way up the 
_ trees are of a scrubby growth and on 
top of the mountain the small amount 
of soil between the rocks supports only 
a very hardy, low-growing vegetation. 
An old man with a butterfly net at- 
tracted our attention and we were told 
that scientists found very rare speci- 
mens on this and neighboring peaks. 

The ride that afternoon took us 
through a fertile farming and truck- 


ing section to Concord, the capital of 
the State, where another official wel- 
come awaited us. After having been 
escorted through the State House, with 
attendant ceremonies, we were re- 
ceived in a delightfully informal way 
at the home of Governor and Mrs. 
Winant. New Hampshire does not 
furnish a ‘‘mansion” for her governors 
and the home of the present sovernor 
is so lacking in show, so simple, home- 


__—————— TF 


J. C. McLENDON 
Editor, Journal, Luverne, Ala. > 
A New Hampshire Snapshot 


like and unpretentious, and yet so 
charming and in such good taste, that 
it was a real treat to be entertained 
there in the cordial, friendly manner 
that seems so natural to Governor and 
Mrs. Winant. 

Concord reminded me -of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, not so much because 
it is the seat of State government, as 
that it has the same sort of quiet dig- 
nity—a big overgrown, friendly town 
with no pretenses at city-like airs. I 
like both Concord and Raleigh, and 
I should have enjoyed staying longer 
in Concord. 


James W. Atkins 
Daily Gazette, Gastonia, N. C. 


My particular bus was in charge, 
most of the time, of Eaton D. Sargent, 
of Nashua, N. H., manufacturer of the 
well-known White Mountain ice cream 
freezers and democratic candidate tor 
governor of New Hampshire. “Here,” 
said Mr. Sargent, as we were passing 
through the small town of Candia, “is 
a typical deserted New England vil- 
lage. I was born here, my tather was 
born here and so was my grandfather. 
Fifty years or more ago this town had 
a population of four thousand, while 
today it has less than four hundred. 
it had then several small manufactur- 
ing plants all of which drifted away 
until nothing of that character was 
left.” Pointing to a large house in 
the village he said, “My uncle, ninety 
years old, lives in that house. It has 
thirty-two rooms in it. Anyone in the 
party with a thousand dollars cash in 
his pocket can buy it right now.” This 
was probably a rather extreme example 
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but there were evidences abounding 
that New Hampshire has lost popula- 
tion and manufacturing enterprises. 
It: still, however, has plants turning 
out a large variety of articles used 
the country over. 

* * 


Conducting boys’ and girls’ summer 
camps is a line in which New Hamp- 
shire is leading. There are this sum- 
mer operating in the State 142 camps 
with about ten thousand boys and 


girls. They come from all sections of 
the country. 
* *e * 
No mattcr how small it may be, 


every New Hampshire village has four 
things—things which, in the writer’s 
mind, explain in no small degree the 
intellectual and political lead New 
England has held since the country 
was first settled. These four things 
are (a) the village green, a square, 
oblong or oval park in the centre of 
the town, beautiful with walks, trees, 
flowers and always grass, usually with 
seats where the native may rest when 
tired and meditate to his heart’s con- 
tent; (b) its town hall where the 
selectmen meet to consider matters of 
interest to the community, the posi- 
tion of selectman being evidently one 
of honor; (c) the white church, in 
most cases of the Congregational de- 
nomination, and (d) last but by no 
means least, its public library, usually 
a neat brick building with some ground 
around it, well kept, attractive and 
used by the inhabitants of the village. 
*x* * * 


Already the New Hampshirites were 
engaged in putting away firewood for 
the approaching winter. Another im- 
pressive fact is that every house, large 
or small, is painted. No unpainted 
houses are to be seen in New Hamp- 
shire. 

* * * 

Hiverywhere one turns in New Hamp- 
shire, in the smaller towns and vil- 
lages as well as in the country, he 
sees the proverbial New England stone 
fence. Most of these fences were built 
a hundred years ago, many of them 
still longer ago than that. Most of 
them are in a perfect state of repair. 
They lend an air of picturesqueness 
and solidity to the landscape that is 
most attractive. 

* * * 

New Hampshire newspapers — we 
speak particularly of the weeklies— 
are very attractive in appearance and 
give evidence of pride and care in 
their production. Some of them are 
still printed on book paper and remind 
us of the old Yorkville Enquirer in 
the days of late W. D. Grist. Explana- 
tion of this is doubtless found in the 
fact that many of these papers have 
been handed down from father to son 
and there is a pride in them that 
does :not exist in a newer section 
where the ownership changes frequent- 
ly. As an instance of this the Miltord 
Cabinet, owned and edited by Mr. A. B. 
Rotch, chairman of the State Publicity 
Bureau, has been in the Rotch family 
for 117 years and has never missed 
an issue. 


A. W. McCallum 
Buhl (Idaho) Herald 
Keene interested editors from the 
west because it has a mayor, Charles 
H. Jones, born in the west, who moved 
east to grow up with the country, thus 
reversing the sage advice of Horace 
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Greeley, who said: “Go west, young 
man.” The town has 13,000 popula- 
tion and is a factory -town. We were 
told that the banks of the city have 
$9,000,000 on deposit in their savings 
accounts. The average deposit per 
person is $690, while the average for 
the United States is $32. It would 
seem that Old Man Thrift made his 
headquarters in Keene. 

* * * 

“The Old Man of the Mountain” lo- 
cated at Franconia Notch in the White 
mountains forms one of the most re- 
markable landscape features found in 
any country. 

* * * 

It is claimed that Daniel Webster 
once said: “Men hung out their signs 
indicative of their respective trades; 
shoe makers hang out a gigantic shoe; 
jewelers a monster watch and the den- 
tist hangs out a gold tooth; but up in 
the mountains of New Hampshire, God 
Almighty has hung out a sign to show 
that there He makes men.” 

The outline of the “Old Man of the 
Mountain” identifies New Hampshire 
motor license plates. 

* * * 


In New Hampshire the public is 
warned at railroad crossings to look 
out for the engine, which seems to be 
a far ‘more reasonable warning than in 
the Middle West where you are urged 
to look out for the cars. 


Carl Eastwood 
Editor News-Herald, LeSueur, Minn. 


Manchester has been a thriving town 
for over 300 years, and today has one 
hundred and sixty manufacturing in- 
dustries. The Amoskeag Manufactur- 
ing Company, which had its beginning 
here over 100 years ago, is the largest 
textile plant in the world, producing 
yearly over one hundred thousand 
miles of cotton and worsted fabrics, 
and from the falls power is derived 
that sets in motion 662,000 cotton 
spindles and operates more than 24,000 
looms. 


Within the last 25 years Manchester 
has also become an important shoe cen- 
ter with a dozen or more factories 
whose annual product is worth nearly 
$22,000,000. 


* * * 


Among the varied products of Man- 
chester are bakery products, boxes, 
caskets, hats, knitting machines, 
ladies’ apparel, lasts, ribbon, sausages, 
thread, and underwear, in fact articles 
running through almost every letter 
of the alphabet from A to Z. 


An excellent system of parks and 
playgrounds is maintained by the city, 
including five commons in the heart of 
the business district and larger pleas- 
ure grounds in the outlying sections. 
There are nine summer playgrounds 
and two municipal bathing beaches. 
Of interest to the lover of winter 
sports are the two toboggan slides, ski 
jump and municipal skating rink. 


Thomas McCullough 
Daily Bulletin, Anderson, Ind. 


The morning brought the delightful 
and memorable experience of a trip to 
the summit of the great Mount Wash- 
ington, whose name the famous hotel 
bears. Nothing more awe inspiring 
than to stand on the summit and gaze 
into space. Far to the east the great 


woods and lakes of Maine come into 
view, the clouds below you shift, and 
in the south almost the entire state 
is before you. To the west the vision 
reaches over the Green Mountains of 
Vermont and the Adirondacks of New 
York beckon. Far, far to the north 
where Montreal quenches the imagined 
thirst of drought stricken America 
may be seen the Canadian foothills. 
* * * 

We were then driven to the home of 

Gov. and Mrs. Winant overlooking the 


MR. AND MRS. CARL S. EASTWOOD 
LeSueur, Minn. 

Mr. Eastwood, who is editor of the Le- 
Sueur News-Herald, is also president of 
the Minnesota Editorial Association. This 
photo was taken in New Hampshire. 


valley of the Merrimac and there we 
were the guests of honor ata tea. The 
home is a very lovely, commodious 
house, with furnishings not gorgeous 
but beautiful and unique in their line, 
furniture that, no doubt has witnessed 
the coming and going of generation 
after generation. The library is very 
complete and possesses real treasures 
of art... The moment you enter you 
feel the warmth of homelike hospital- 
ity and welcome. It was a privileged 
pleasure to have met the Governor 
and his charming wife. 


L. B. Johnson 
Herald and News, Randolph, Vt. 


After many miles of steep hill climb- 
ing and descent we came to Peterbor- 
ough, a most interesting place both 
historically and for «ts modern fea- 
tures. Here was established the first 
free public library in America. Here 
is the American Guernsey Cattle Club 
headquarters. Here is a Unitarian 
church with the old box pew and 
sounding board pulpit retained, but 
lately modernized at an expense of 
$60,000, contributed. Here is the fine 
printing plant of George Cummings, 
which starts from the bottom by de- 
veloping a hydro-electric plant of its 
own. 

* *k * 

The Portsmouth navy yard _ isn’t 
really in New Hampshire at all, but is 
on the Maine side of, the Piscataqua, a 
stream navigable inland for some dis- 
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tance. A large iron drawbridge has 
to be crossed here. Our party received 
many unusual privileges at the navy 
yard. 


The following comments by four 
newspapers of the host state give evi- 
dence of the hospitable manner in 
which the brethren of the New Hamp- 
shire press receive the visitors. 

Claremont (N. H.) Daily Eagle 
Fellow Editors and Publishers: 

The Claremont Daily Eagle greets 1 
you with fraternal regard and wel- i 
comes you to our beautiful town, and 
to historic and hospitable New Hamp- 
shire; to this land of life-giving airs, 
of good health and good fellowship, 
of glorious dawns and mystic sunsets. — 

The land of fertile valleys, of pleas- — 
ant uplands and happy, peaceful 
homes. 

The land of 
tranquility. 

The land so blessed by God that He : 
stamped upon it His symbol, the eter- — 
nal trademark of the Granite State— ; 
for He caused a majestic mountain to 

p 
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infinite charm and 


raise its summit against the sky and 
upon the side of that mountain He 
carved the Great Stone Face, that for 
all time and to all people it would be © 
known that “New Hampshire Breeds 
Men.” 

And so, good friends, may your ~ 
visit be one of real joy. May the new © 
and valuable friendships made be 
lasting. F 

See with your own eyes, this week, 
some of the beauties and delights of : 
this truly lovable section, this great — 
summer and winter playground, and ~ 
may the pleasant. memories of this visit 
be unforgettable. May they prompt 
in each and every one of you thes 
desire to return to see and learn more } 
of New Hampshire. There are many ~ 
unusual and attractive mountain and 
lake resorts within our boundaries; : 
there are miles upon miles of trout — 
streams; there are acres of forest © 
where the timid deer and other wild — 
game abide; and there are good hotels, : 
summer camps and summer colonies © 
innumerable. ‘ 


And, there is Claremont, which be- 4 
cause of the exigencies of your itin- . 
erary, must bid you Welcome and God i 
Speed almost within the hour—a happy — ‘ 
greeting and a farewell, regretful, but : 
brightened with the hope that you — 


will come to us again. 7 
Fraternally yours, ; 

The Claremont Daily Eagle. — 

& 
Editorial - | 

Keene (N. H.) Evening Sentinel 


It is needless to elaborate upon what 
the travelers are to see upon their — 
cruise for that would simply be retell 
ing the story that is old to the rest 
of us. All of us know that our friends 
from the four corners of the country 
are due to receive scores of thrills as 
they tour New Hampshire and we are 
satisfied that their impressions will be — 
such as to warrant them “telling the 
world” just what they think of our 
state as a land in which to live and 
labor, likewise in which to play. © 


“The Sentinel extends its greetings 
to the city’s distinguished guests. ° 
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By a Staff Correspondent 
Manchester (N. H.) Union 

Despite the delay occasioned by the 
accident near Lowell and the length 
of time spent at the Nashua Country 
club, the crowds remained on the 
streets to wave and applaud the larg 
delegation. ' 

~At the club house, Pres. Thomas J. 
Dowd introduced William F, Sullivan 
as the toast master of the banquet and 
reception. In his characteristic, witty 
“manner, Mr. Sullivan referred to the 
many industries which originated in 
Nashua but later moved to cities from 
which some of the guests are residents. 

“Capital and’ Labor are not divided, 
therefore we are prosperous,” he told 
the gathering. ' Mr. Sullivan discussed 
briefly the nature of the products man- 
ufactured by the city plants calling 
particular attention to the asbestos, 
ice cream freezer, blanket and textile 
plants. 

Governor Winant had no key to offer 
the visitors, he said, for “our hearts 
are on our coat sleeves.” 

In telling the newspaper people of 
New Hampshire cities, towns and resi- 
dents he stated that they would find 
no hamlet too small for a church of 
God. 

“We look up at our mountains and 
we look everywhere at our church 
spires,” the chief executive declared. 

Mr. Howard, speaking for the people 
of Massachusetts, said that the state 
owes to New Hampshire for bringing 
a fine delegation of people to New 
England. 

Joe Mitchell Chapple of New York 
city, prominent magazine writer and a 
journalist of note, replied to the words 
of greeting from Mayor Haton Sargent 
of Nashua and Governor Winant. 

He gave a most eloquent address in 
which he referred to the start of the 
pilgrimmage into New Hampshire as 
“a wonderful overture starting a jour- 
ney which will result in days and 
hours of golden memory.” In a rem- 
iniscent strain Mr. Chapple told the 
gathering of his school days and of his 
teacher who still resides in New Hamp- 
shire. Horace Greeley and Benjamin 
Franklin were mentioned among the 
great men born and brought up in the 
Granite State, and with these notables 
he included the name of Zo Elliott of 
Manchester, writer of “The Long, Long 

Trail.” In his picturesque style he 
pictured the effect of this wonder song 
on the United States soldiers in the 
World War and the people in this coun- 
try in general. 

* * * 

Opposite the French school, a num- 
ber of little tots attired in red, white 
and blue sang as the machines passed 
by. At the playgrounds and: in differ- 
ent streets, boys and girls waved Amer- 
ican flags and shouted their welcomes. 

At one of the fire engine houses the 

_ three companies were drawn up for in- 

spection and the members stood at 
salute. They drew a hand from the 
procession. 


An Editorial 
Manchester (N. H.) Leader 

New Hampshire has made its first 
actual attempt to introduce itself to 
other states in a way that has been 
_ practiced with success elsewhere, We 
shall see what we shall see. One 
thing we are likely to see is still other 
Measures of effective publicity, some 
of them time-tried and approved meth- 


ods and some of them new, some of 
them old methods with a new slant. 

We have not been able to say that 
an attempt to force New Hampshire 
strongly to the front, actually to boom 
it, would succeed. - We have never 
tried it. We ought to be able to see 
that our refraining from trying to 
boost ourselves was coincident with a 
failure to advance in population at 
the same rate with the rest of the 
country. The two facts may have had 
some connection. 

* * * 

The visitors. have gone away in ad- 
miration for our state and fond of us 
as a people. We are good people. The 
trouble is that we are so all-fired 
modest that we won’t admit it. We 
have to wait until appreciative visitors 
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make us understand that we are a 
pretty decent lot when we have all 
stood up and been counted. 

Reflect that those visitors of ours 
who went away leaving a mighty soft 
spot in our hearts, were picked men 
and women. They are travelled men 
and women, informed men and women. 
Their opinion is one of great weight 
and their good opinion is the most 
flattering thing we could hope to get 
at any time. If our visitors thanked 
us, we thank them even more. For 
their enthusiastic approval of us is a 
precious thing. It was a compliment 
to us to have them come here and 
when they went away with sincere 
praise for us on their lips, they left us 
proud, happy, and grateful. 
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interest is uppermost. 


“Home rule” 


fessions to practice. 
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POPIR IES REL ERASE) 


rates over a long period. 


bed 
twenty or thirty years. 

x Rapid advancement in the art, economies and perfections, 
might soon make a rate hxed by contract absurdly high. 
otner hand an untoreseen happening, 

u War, mignt make the hxed rate connscatorially low. 

3 hoid tnat rate making is a continuing process in which changing 


conditions must be taken into consideration. 
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The modern school of thought in utility regulation now favors 
indeterminate (terminable) permits for utilities issued by the 
state, instead of trancnises for specified terms of years granted by 
This practice has been adopted in’ Wisconsin, 


municipalities. 
Indiana and some other states. 
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“HOME RULE” 


So-called “home rule,” in relation to public utility regulation, 
The term is currently used to help resurrect a 
bad system by giving it a good name. 


At no time does “home rule’ contemplate placing regulatory 
responsibility upon an independent and impartial body, specializ- 
ing in the problems of regulation. 
of such problems in the old channels where partisan or personal 


fully applied, would extend the authority of 
city councils over even the right of doctors, lawyers or other pro- 


Constant decay is a law of nature. 
the case of a householder’s dweliing, there must be constant re- 
pair, wnich, if not provided for, means collapse and abandonment. 
Uniess rates permit adequate repair and maintenance and permit 
the utility to grow, the decayed and inethcient property cannot be 
economicaliy operated, rates go up and the entire community is 
disastrousiy ahiected by poorer service at higher cost. 


The fourteenth amendment to the federal constitution pro- 
hibits coniuscation ot property. Kates that are too low to yleid a 
fair return are neid to be conuscatory. 
A municipauty might hx rates as low as it 
Pleased, but tney would not be entorceable, if unreasonably low. 


Decisions of the highest courts have held that no municipality 
can enter into a legal franchise or contract witn a utility, uxing 
it 1s held that no man, 
oimcial or utility Operator, has vision to torecast tair rates tor ten, 


utility companies are continuing businesses and should be per- 
mitted to plan for their future development without being con- 
fronted with an expiration date of franchises. 


UTILITIES INVESTMENTS ARE GOOD INVESTMENTS 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


lt would continue the handling 


In case of a utility, as in 


‘tne U. S. Supreme Court 


wnetner city 


On the 
sucn as the late Worid 
‘The courts 


The theory of this is that, the 
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Standards of Service 


The service which a railroad is called upon 
to provide fills an important role in present- 
day life. Like the keystone of an arch, 
which helps to support the other stones in 
the arch, railway service helps to make 
possible all the other economic activities of 
modern civilization. Continuity and con- 
sistency in railway policy therefore provide 
a steadying influence upon business in 


general. 


In keeping with our conception of the 
importance of railway service, we endeavor 
to have the service performed by the Illinois 
Central System characterized at all times by 
the highest standards. 


Courtesy and efficiency are among the 
standards by which we measure the success 
of our efforts to perform the service de- 
manded of the Illinois Central System. We 
consider them so important that we have 
incorporated them in our pledge of “‘Cour- 
tesy, Efficient Service Always,’ and that 
pledge appears on our emblem as a constant 
reminder both to the public and to our 
organization of the type of service which the 
Illinois Central System is pledged to per- 
form. 


Our railroad is further characterized by 
its contribution to the development of its 
territory. The Illinois Central System is 
deeply interested in the well-being of every 
community and of every industry on its 
lines. This attitude of our railroad is in- 
spired by an enlightened self-interest, because 
community prosperity inevitably brings about 
an increased demand for railway service. 
It is therefore the constant endeavor of the 


Illinois Central System to do its full part in 
advancing the interests of its territory. This 
we are always seeking new ways to do. 


Another characteristic of the Illinois Cen- 
tral System is frankness in dealing with the 
public. Our railroad—in common with all 
railroads—has nothing to cover up. It is 
engaged in performing a public service, and 
it is desirous of having the public fully and 
correctly informed in regard to its plans and 
their execution. Our repeated invitation for 
constructive criticism and suggestions is an 
expression of this policy and of our confi- 
dence in the fairmindedness of an informed 


public. 


These and other progressive, constructive 
policies have won for the Illinois Central 
System a splendid reputation, and such pol- 
icies will continue to guide the management 
of our railroad. 


We take a justifiable pride in the splendid 
past performance of the Illinois Central 
System, but our attention must be directed 
upon the present and the future more largely 
than upon the past. Facing the problems 
of the present and looking forward to the 
opportunities of the future, we re-dedicate 
the Illinois Central System to constant im- 
provement in the all-important task of public 
service. 


Constructive criticism and _ suggestions 
are invited. 


L. A. DOWNS, 


President, Illinois Central System. . 


CHICAGO, October 1,:1926. 
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By H. C. Hotaling, Executive Secretary 


[NOTES FROM NE. A. HEADQUARTERS =| 


George Schlosser, secretary of the 
National Editorial Association from 
1912 to 1922, has retired from active 
newspaper business after 56 years in 
the game. His address in the future 
will be Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
where for 23 years he was in the 
ready-print business. 


One of the jobs the executive secre- 
tary faces in addition to putting across 
the 2,000 new members is the obtain- 
ing of 200 sustaining members. If 
you have been helping with this fea- 
ture of the work just drop a line indi- 
cating that you will help the work 
again for 1927. 


Better Newspaper contests will be 
announced, shortly, for the coming 
year. All papers that participate, 
benefit in that they take more interest 


_in improving the appearance of their 


respective publications. The man or 
the publisher who continually .strives 
to improve his publication is almost 
invariably a business success. It is 
the little things that count in building 
a newspaper as well as in building 
character. 


aN wonder Trip Through a Wonder 
Land” is the way O. M. Levang of 
Levang’s Weekly describes the Black 
Hills, to be visited by the National 
Editorial Association next year. 


The Porte Publishing Company is 
out to help the N. E. A. campaign for 
2,000 new members and is mailing out 
10,000 application blanks urging pub- 
lishers to assist in the great work by 
sending in their memberships. 


Dozens of publishers are sending 
their orders for the Franklin Price 
List through the office of the executive 
secretary of the national organization, 
and the N. E. A. in turn is urging 
publishers for their own success and 
prosperity to use the Franklin list 
rather than guess on the price of 


printing. 


This is election year and the N. HE. A. 
is saving publishers hundreds of dol- 
lars in. furnishing cuts of candidates. 


Sam Haislet, the new field secretary 
of the Minnesota Editorial Association, 
is sending out some orders for adver- 
tising as well as giving valuable hints 
as to advertising that can be secured 
on a fifty-fifty basis, the manufacturer 
or wholesaler paying 50 per cent and 
the retail merchant 50 per cent. 


Newspaper consolidations continue. 
Two papers in towns of 1,500 to 1,800 
are learning that it is better to join 
forces and issue one publication. It 
results in better service and greater 
satisfaction to the community. 


Forty-one Grand Forks, N. D., busi- 
ness men bought space in the Minot 
Journal at 75 cents per inch. Instead 
of buying the space from the editor 
they bought it from a promoter who 
forgot to settle with the Journal for 
the space. It is a pretty good thing 


_ as a general proposition to give these 


special promoters a wide berth, -and 
a better proposition to sell your own 
space. A Mr. Ellis is the man the 
Journal editor would like to get in 
communication with. 


N. A. Nichols, of El Reno, Oklahoma, 
state vice-president for Oklahoma, in- 
sures the headquarters office that Okla- 
homa’s allotment of new members— 
40—will be forthcoming. 


If your postmaster is soliciting 
printing envelopes it might be a good 
thing to report the fact to the Wash- 
ington office of the N. E. A. He is 
not supposed to solicit the business 
but a lot of postmasters get their 
salaries advanced by selling more post- 
age, hence are especially active in sell- 
ing government printed envelopes. 


An advertising agency at Detroit, 
Mich., is securing free publicity for oil 
burners by hinting that if such pub- 
licity is given free it may result in 
some paid space, but it is noticeable 
that the magazines get the display 
paid orders—and the country pub- 
lisher increases the popularity of the 
advertising agent and makes it pos- 
sible for him to sell a little more 
advertising to the magazines. 


Interest in the proposed rate book 
of the N. E. A. has evidenced itself in 
communications from all parts of the 
country. A Nebraska publisher wants 
to be the first enrolled and he wants 
his list checked up to see that his 
circulation is just what he claims. 
Padded circulation statements do not 
count and the publisher who holds to 
the truth will win in the long run. 


Paul Goddard of the Reporter at 
Washington, Illinois, proposes to se- 
cure 100 new members for the N. E. A. 
in his state, and what is more he will 
do it. He is preparing a special pledge 
card for circulation among the pub- 
lishers of his state. 


An average of more than three new 
members per day were received every 
day the first two weeks of September. 
California made the best record by 
sending in ten; Washington and 
Colorado each sent in four; Connecti- 
cut three; District of Columbia two; 
Florida two. Other states represented 
in new members were Idaho, Montana, 
Illinois, Arizona, Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas. 


If you are mailing your paper reg- 
ularly to the N. HE. A. headquarters 
please discontinue. If you have some- 
thing that you believe worthy of the 
attention of the headquarters office 
send ‘‘marked copy.” A half dozen 
men cannot go through all the mail 
received daily, and while your secre- 
tary would like to give it all “the once 
over” there are not hours enough in 
the day for him to do so. 


The New York American has rented 
a house in Somerville, N. J., to take 
care of its correspondents, who are 
there to cover the Hall-Mills murder 
trial, 
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Tri-State Elects Hall President. 

The Tri-State Editorial Association 
has for its new president Deloss Hall, 
publisher of the Tyndall (S. D.) Regis- 
ter. The election of officers was held 
at the recent annual meeting at Sioux 
City, Iowa. More than 100 members 
from Nebraska, Iowa and South Da- 
kota attended the meeting. H. N. 
Wagner, publisher of the Homer (Neb.) 
Star was named vice president; C. C. 
Sturgess, publisher of the Correction- 
ville (Ia.) News, secretary; and Mrs. 
Katherine Hunt James, Sioux City, 
treasurer. 

Herman Roe, publisher of the North- 
field (Minn.) News, president of the 
National Editorial Association, who 
was speaker at the banquet discussed 
the relation and co-operation of the 
press and the fair associations through- 
out the country as the “greatest visual 
educators” of the age. Wright A. Pat- 
terson, Chicago, editor-in-chief of the 
Western Newspaper Union, also dis- 
cussed scope and influence of the fair 
in community life mentioning the man- 
ner in which the press joined in their 
success. R. C. Cook, chairman of the 
Sioux City Chamber of Commerce 
Committee, welcomed the editors and 
Miss Mae Hamilton, editor of the 
Marcus (la.) News, responded. 

U. S. Senator David Stewart, Sioux 
City, lately appointed successor to the 
late A. B. Cummins, as senator from 
Iowa, spoke briefly. E. C. Tucker, 
managing director of the Iowa Press 
Association urged members of the as- 
sociation to insist upon action upon the 
bill which would definitely put the 
zovernment out of “private business.” 
W. A. Brown, editor of the Friend 
(Neb.) Signal urged the editors to 
greater community service. 


November 19-20 are the dates set for 
the annual Iowa State College short 
course for country newspaper men at 
Ames, Iowa. F. W. Beckman, head of 
the School of Journalism, is in charge 
of the program. Among the speakers 
secured for the event are: Herman 
Roe, Northfield (Minn.) News and 
president, National Editorial Associa- 
tion; W. C. Jarnigan, Storm Lake 
Pilot-Tribune, president, United News- 
papers of Iowa; G. L. Caswell, Iowa 
Press Association; and E. GC. Tucker 
of the Iowa Press Association. 


Whatever 
Your 
Question 


Be it the pro- 
nunciation of P 
vitamin or marquisette or soviet, the 
spelling of a puzzling word —the 
meaning of overhead, novucaine, etc., 
this “Supreme Authority” 
WEBSTER’S NEW 

INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


contains an accurate, final answer. 
407.000 Words, 2700 Pages, 6000 Illus- 
trations. Constantly improved and 
kept up to date. Copyright 1924. 
Regular and India Paper Editions. 
Write for specimen pages, prices, 
ete. Cross Word Puzzle workers 
should be equipped with the New 
International, for it is used as the 
authority by puzzle editors. FRED 
Pocket Maps if you name United 
States Publisher. 

G.& C.Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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ADVERTISING CONTRACT 
WITH AMERICAN PRESS 
ADVISED BY N. Y.P. A. 


The question of what to do about 
foreign advertising representation has 
been for years the subject of much 
controversy among country news- 
papers. It has been quite generally 
admitted that such representation is 
needed, but many unpleasant experi- 
ences have occurred, part of which 
were due to contracts that were not 
clearly understood in advance by pub- 
lishers or, if understood, were ac- 
cepted under protest by publishers. 
The executive committee of the New 
York Press Association, knowing that 
many of the Association members de- 
sire to have the American’ Press As- 
sociation act as their representative, 
has prepared a contract form which 
it believes is “so simple in its terms 
that it cannot be misunderstood, so 
definite that it cannot be misinter- 
preted, and so equitable that both 
parties to it will have to agree to its 
fairness.” 

In submitting this proposed agree- 
ment to association members, the com- 
mittee stated that it was not con- 
cerned with the question as to whether 
the individual publisher signed this 
contract, or any contract, with the 
American Press Association, but mere- 
ly extended its good offices in an at- 
tempt to improve a situation that has 
proved unsatisfactory to many pub- 
lishers. 

A copy of the proposed agreement 
was submitted to the American Press 
Association and that organization 
agreed that it is just in its terms and 
that it would be willing to subscribe 
to it. Likewise the New York Press 
Association, in regular session, in- 
dorsed and recommended the agree- 
ment. 

In order that readers of the United 
States Publisher may consider this 
proposed form of agreement between 
member papers of the New York 
Press Association and the American 
Press Association, we give it in full: 


AGREEMENT. 
pivlade. thisiee 2s OayuOl.. ene ee ; 
122. \bycand between the... (2. 
PRR no ARO OS ee Ve oe oe OD eet Se 
(Name of Newspaper) (Town) 
5 (County) | +‘(State) 
Party of the First Part, and THE 


AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW YORK CITY, Party of the 
Second Part. 


“WHEREAS, the purposes of this 
agreement are to arrange for the serv- 
ices of the party of the second part 
as a Special Representative of the 
party of the first part in the national 
advertising field and to provide for 
the relations of both parties thereto, 
said parties to this agreement do 
hereby agree as follows: 


“THE PARTY OF THE FIRST PART 
AGREES: -: 

“1—To appoint, and does hereby ap- 
point, the party of the second part as 
its special representative to solicit 
foreign of national advertising. 

“2—To appoint no other represen- 
tative for this purpose during the life 
of this agreement. 

“3—To quote no advertising agency 
or direct advertiser a lower rate than 


‘part, but on no other business. 


ELMER E. CONRATH 
P.esident, New York Press Assn. 


wott:.-- CONUS! per inch, swith esse. cents 
per inch extra for advertising requir- 
ing composition, which is the rate the 
party of the second part is authorized 
to quote for the party of the first part. 


“4-—T'o allow no commissions or de- 
ductions of any kind from the above 
rate to any advertiser or advertising 
agency other than the usual 15% com- 
mission allowed agencies and the 2% 
discount for the payment of bills on 
or before the 15th of the month fol- 
lowing service. 


“5—To allow the party of the sec- 
ond part to deduct each month 2% of 
the net amount then due and payable 
to the party of the first part, said 2% 
to be placed in a common advertising 
fund and used for continuous publicity 
of the merits of country newspapers 
as foreign advertising media. 

“6—To allow the party of the second 
part a commission of 15% on all ad- 
vertising contracts or orders which 
it secures for the party of the first 
And 


J. W. SHAW 
Secretary, New York Press Assn, 
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it shall be satisfactory evidence that 
the party of the second part has se- 
cured the contract and is entitled to 
its commission by a notice from The 
American Press Association or the 
advertising agency that the business 
is to be cleared through the American 
Press Association. Said notice or 
notices must, however, be received by 
the party of the first part within one 
week after the first insertion of the 
advertising affected. 

“7__To send no statements or bills 
direct to advertisers or agencies for 
advertising inserted on orders re- 
ceived through the party of the sec- 
ond part and to make no requests 
of advertisers or agencies to deal 
direct in connection with such orders. 

“8—_The average weekly circulation 
of the above named newspaper for the 
preceding six months has been.............. 
copies per issue. 


“THE PARTY OF THE SECOND 
PART AGREES: 


“1—To accept the appointment of 
special representative to solicit foreign 
or national advertising for the Party 
of the First Part. 


“2—To carry on at all times during 
the life of this agreement an active 
and energetic solicitation for national 
advertising in the above named news- 
paper and other country newspapers. 


“3—-To deduct no commissions or 
make any claims for commissions on 
any foreign or national advertising 
carried by the party of the first part 
except that secured for the party of 
the first part by the party of the sec- 
ond part. 


“4—To bill and collect for all ad- 
vertising secured by it for the party 
of the first part, and on or before the 
25th of each month pay the party of 
the first part all moneys collected to 
that date from advertisers or agencies 
on its account, less the commission 
and deductions provided for in this 
agreement. 


‘IT IS MUTUALLY UNDERSTOOD 
AND AGREED: 


“That when a contract, for adver- 
tising has been secured by the party 
of the second part, and later, the party 
of the first part is advised by the ad- 
vertiser or advertising agency to bill 
the advertiser or agency direct, the 
party of the second part is entitled to 
its commissions on such _ contract. 
This applies only to the original con- 
tracts and orders applying on it, and 
not to the renewal of the contract un- 
less same be secured by the party of 
the second part. 


“B—That when a contract is secured 
whereby the local dealer is to pay one- 
half and the agency or advertiser the 
other half of the order, the party of 


the second part is entitled to its com- — 


mission only on that part paid by the 
agency or advertiser. 


“C—That this contract or agree- ~ 


ment can be cancelled by a 60 days 
written notice by either party; but 
in such case the party of second part 


shall be entitled to its commissions ~ 


on all contacts or schedules secured 
by it and which are uncompleted at 
the time of the expiration of this 
agreement. And, where no such no- 
tice is given, this agreement shall au- 
tomatically renew itself from year to 
year unless replaced by another satis- 
factory to both parties. j 
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“D—That both parties to this agree- 
ment recognize the usual business cus- 
tom of giving 15% commission to rec- 
ognized advertising agencies. 

7 Sd 1G Ale, “OL sui. -.c-s.-cue cents per 

* inch is to remain in effect for the 
period of the year covered by the 
American Press Association Rate Book 
(issued July 1 each year) and to con- 
tinue in effect until the party of the 
first part notifies the party of the sec- 
ond part by letter before June 1 of 
any year of a change to be made in 
the next Rate Book. 

“R—That the New York address of 
the party of the second part (Amer- 

-iean Press Association, No. 225 West 
39th Street, New York City) shall be 
placed on the mailing list of the party 

of the first part three times, so that 
three copies of each issue of the party 
of the first part will be regularly mail- 
ed in separate wrappers to the party 
of second part. 

“IN. WITNESS WHEREOF, the 
parties to this agreement have affixed 
their signatures the year and date 
first written above 

Lee ee eee eee Party of the First Part 

(Name of Newspaper) 


(Publisher) 
Party of the Second Part. 


_ CAMPAIGNS AGAINST 
1 UNDERWORLD’S VICE 


The Lorain (Ohio) Journal carried 
on a crusade to find out why a period 
of activity on the part of industries 

of the city had resulted in but little 
additional prosperity for stores and 
other business establishments. Find- 
ing that the town had more than 200 
vice resorts of various kinds, which 
- is one for every 200 persons, the paper 
started a campaign against the under- 
world. It was estimated that these 
vice resorts were diverting approx- 
imately $100,000.00 a week from legit- 
imate business. The newspaper, in its 
campaign, emphasized the economic 
rather than the moral or social phase 
of conditions and showed that most 
‘of the money consumed in booze, vice 
and gambling was taken out of town 
and that this had depressing effects 
on business. The investigation went 
on under the direction of the editor of 
the Journal, Frank Maloy. Here are 
some of the results of the investigation 
and campaign. 

The Lorain police force was _ re- 
organized; the state prohibition de- 
partment sent special agents into the 

city in an effort to close big bootleg 
establishments that defied local au- 
thorities; Gov. A. V. Donahey sum- 
- moned the mayor and chief of police 
_ of Lorain to the state capital and 
_ officially ordered a clean-up; the fed- 
eral district attorney is preparing to 
i take a hand. 
: The Journal has: also been issuing 
a series of full page advertisements 
directed against the patronage of vice 
resorts, pointing out that such patron- 
age is a crime against the pocketbook 
and against business. 


Frank Cashman of the Vicksburg 
(Miss.) Evening Post, following his 
return from California, published a 
story every day for a solid month, 
describing the sights and scenes, the 
Bee owent and joy of the N, E, A. 
trip. 


FLORIDA AND ILLINOIS 
PAPERS BEAT HANDICAPS 


Various newspaper plants in the 
states of Florida and Illinois have 
issued their papers recently under 
great handicap due to hurricane in 
the first instance and to flood in the 
second. 

The hurricane of September 18 in 
Florida crippled a number of newspa- 
per plants. The Miami Herald, after 
missing the Sunday issue of Septem- 
ber 19, printed its Monday edition in 
the plant of the West Palm Beach 
Post. The next day, however, it was 
able to resume publication in its own 
plant. 

The Miami Tribune, which lost the 
roof of its plant, did not suffer other 
serious damage. After two editions 
of publication from the Herald plant, 
it resumed work in its own building. 

The Miami Daily News had its 
power shut off and it also was printed 
in the Herald plant for two days be- 
fore resuming publication in its own 
office. 


Volume Fourteen 


FLOOD WATE 


BEARDSTOWN LEVEE||srorRMEXTRA 


This edition of The Star, pro- 
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CUT OFF POWER IN CITY 


Central Illinois Suffers Great Storm Loss 
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The Fort Lauderdale Evening News 
was printed for some time at Pom- 
pano while its building and plant were 
being reconditioned. Here, also, the 
Hollywood Weekly News was printed 
for some time. 

Other publications, that had to seek 
places of publication outside their 
own plants included Miami Life, week- 
ly; the Miami Beach Beacon; the 
Miami Weekly Post, whose building 
was destroyed; the Miami Weekly 
News; the Homestead Daily Reader 
and Weekly Enterprise. 

Among the Illinois papers, which 
suffered when recent continued rains 
caused rivers and tributary streams 
to overflow their banks, were the IlIli- 
noisan Star at Beardstown and the 
Star at Lincoln. The Beardstown pa- 
per issued a mimeograph sheet after 
it was no longer possible to use the 
machines in the plant. Linotype ma- 
chines were raised a number of feet 
and used in that location until high 
water prevented their further use. 
The Lincoln paper issued a one-sheet 
edition, hand set, of which a reproduc- 
tion is herewith given. 


Number 336 


RS RISE TO 


STEINFORT THANKS MANY 


wHO assisreo arw.au.|VATER WILL NOT BE 


BREAKS, FLOODS CITY 


Springfield, Ul, Oct. 4.—(By U. 
P.)—Central Illinois faced one of 
the most serious floods in its his- 
tory today as rain, falling for seven 
weeks caused already swollen riv- 
ers and streams to flood roads and 
railroads and cause great property 
damage. A number of towns were 
isolated on account of flooded roads 
and railroads. 

The levee at Beardstown broke 
late last night, allowing the Illinois 
river to flood most of the city. At 
least 75 per cent of the city is un- 
der water. Eighteen inches of wa- 
ter is standing in the streets. Tour- 
ists are isolated in the city. 

The flood gates were opened at 
Lake Decatur late this afternoon, 
which will send up the Sangamon 
and other nearby streams several 
inches, it is expected. The most of 
the hard roads in the central part 
of the state will be covered by wa- 
ter by nightfall. The Ilinois river 
is rising and upper Peoria residents 
are endangered. Water is over the 
road at Riverton. 


duced entirely by hand, was ne- 
cessitated by the lack of electric 
power all day today. Only the 
most important news appears 4n 
this issue. Tomorrow it is hoped 
that the power service will be re- 
sumed. 


*« FUNERAL 
RRR ERK KK ERR KKH 
Funeral services for Mrs. Anna 
E. Gillespie, relict of James Gillepie, 
were held at the First Presbyterian 
church at 10:30 a. m. today. Inter- 
ment took place in Union ceme- 
tery. 


Funeral services for Bertha Gup- 
ton, young lady of Elkhart who 
succumbed to typhoid fever, were 
held Sunday at 10 a. m. with bur- 
ial in Elkhart cemetery. 


Funeral services -for Burril 
Starks, aged colored Civil war vet- 
eran and janitor, were held at Al- 
len Chapel on E. Broadway at 2:30 
o'clock today. Burial was in Un- 
ion cemetery. 


Central Illinois cities report the 
worst flood since 1922. A fight to 
prevent spread of contagion is be- 
ing waged by health authorities. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct 4--(U. P).- 
Kansas and Oklahoma were virtual- 
ly under martial law today, with the 
American Legion patrolling streets 
in many of the cities after a heavy 
flood, the worst in the history,swept 
through both states. 


An attempt was made this after- 
noon to hook up a portable outfitat 
the Lincoln Telephone Company. 


BOIL DRINKING WATER! 


Instructions were given today 
by the health officer for all resi- 
dents of Lincoln to boil drinking 
water, as a matter of precaution 
in the spread of disease. With 
the high waters, the spread of ty- 
phoid would be an easy matter, 
and all precautions should be 
taken to prevent any disease. 


When the flood waters shut off electrical power in Lincoln, Ill,, the Star 
continued to be issued, all matter being set up by hand. 


TRACTION; |. C. LINES ARE 
CRIPPLED, MANY WASHOUTS 


Washouts crippled the Illinois Cen- 
tral and Traction lines today. A 
washout was near Chestervale and 
work trains and section cfews were 
dumping sand and gravel in by the 
carloads. About 70 feet of roadbed 
was washed out in Lake Fork be- 
ween Mt. Pulaski and Springfield. 
1. C. Trains are being detoured over 
the C.& A. The bridge over Kick- 
apoo on the Havana division is re- 
ported unsafe and passenagers are 
being transferred there. 

The waves slapping against the 
I.T.S. levee washed out a huge strip 
at Boren crossing, south of the Salt 
creek bridge. Only traffic to the 
north is possible. A crew is dump- 
ing gravel into the washout. Water 
is within four four feet of going over 
the tracks south of town. 

Charles Wheeler, a section man, 
is in the Deaconess hospital severe- 
ly injured. He was struck by a 
traction car which he was trying 
flag at Kickapoo creek during the 


rain storm Saturday night. 


RRR ERRE EK KKK  H 


C.E. Steinfort, manager of the W. 
& L. company, today asked The Star 
to express the thanks of the W.& L. 
staff to the many workers who vol- 
unteered to help in fighting the rise 
of water at the power plant Satur- 
day night and Sunday. Steinfort 
stated that as soon as possible pow- 
er and light service would be re- 
sumed. He stressed the importance 
of boiling drinking water. 


ISLAND NEAR BLUE LAKE 


A call came to the city hall this 
afternoon for aid in taking off Mr 
and Mrs William Eimer and son who 
are marooned on an island in the 
Blue Lake community. Cheif Sal- 
liard was endeavoring to line up a 
boat and a rescue party this after- 
noon. 


RRR 
*« DEATHS al 
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Bervol Hester Shull, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. M. D. Shull, N. Logan 
St., died at midnight Saturday at 
the age of 26 years, 4 months and 
27 days. She was admitted to the 
hospital to undergo an operation 
but succumbed from a hemorrhage 
causing paralysis of the respiratory 
organs after 14 hours artificial res- 
piration, 

She is survived by her parents, 
one sister Inez anda brother Cal- 
breth as well as a number of other 
relatives in the community. 

The funeral services will be held 
at 2 p.m. Tuesday at the M. E. 
church of which deceased was a 
member, 

Mrs. Timothy Downey passed 
away at the home, 404 Willard 


FAMILY MAROONED ON SMALL |« 


SHUT OFF, IS BELIEF 


Flood waters, rising to a record 
height, early this morning imperiled 
the Water and Light plant in the 
Salt Creek bottoms, and as a result 
Lincoln was plunged into darkness 
shortly after 4 o'clock this morning. 
All light and power lines were cut 
off at the power plant in order to 
conserve coal and to prevent dan- 
er. 

“Unless unforeseen trouble arises, 
we will not have to turn off the wa- 
ter,” C. E. Steinfort, of the W. & L. 
company, stated this afternoon.” 1 
strongly recommend boiling the wa- 
ter, however, to prevent contagion.” 

Pumping continues at the power 
plant, and officials stated that it ap- 
peared that the waters were not 
gaining on the pumpers. Two new 
pumps will arrive from Chicago to- 
night. With no further rise in Salt 
Creek, the water will not flood the 
plant, officials said today. Further 
rains, or a rise in the flood waters 
will greatly endanger the now heav- 
ily sand-bagged wall about the build- 
ing, the statement said. 

There will probably be no lights 
or power tonight. Extra police will 
patrol the streets to take care of 
any marauders. It is possible that 
the power will be turned on tomor- 
row. Anattempt to hook up with 
the traction lines proved futile, as. 
the LT.S. operates on a 25 cycle 
current, while the local power is the 
standard 60 cycle. 

Gas and water lines are O. K., the 
W.& L. stated. Telephone service 
is, impaired. 

Reports prevalent Sunday that 
the water would be turned off were 
proven false. Judicious use of all 
utilities in the home is asked by the 
power company. 

A large force of men continue to 


Ave. Sunday afternoon following a 


several days illness. She was born 
in Philadelphia July 4, 1860 and 
came to Lincoln when a child. 

She is survived by her husband 
and one daughter Mrs. Henry R. 
Arndt of Rock Island. Two boys and 
one girl died in infancy. 


Water in cellars of residences and 
business houses was a common 
thing today as sewers backed up. 


work at the power plant, with a boat 
carring sandbags to build a wall 
about the plant. Roads about Lin- 
coln were reported under water to- 
day, and the only certain route out 
of and into the city is over the C. « 
A. railroad. 


Lincoln will go back to the days 
of old and of December 17, 1924 
tonight, as candles and oil lamps 
will be in vogue. 
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HAMMERMILL PAPERS ARE KNOWN 
TO THE PRINTING-BUYING PUBLIC 


These papers have been sold through years of 
satisfactory use, and through years of consistent 
and effective advertising. The only thing the 
public wants to know is from what printer Ham- 


piermill panes tea mibeamecured How Many Styles of 


Cash in on this national popularity. Let the 


public know ithatiyou will. do printingseh Manimer: “Window Envelopes 


mill papers. Make your shop known as Hammer- f 4 
mill headquarters, and you will have back of your D ; h t Mak 
printing sales efforts a real public demand that oes a Ce 


will mean increased business for you at increased 


SAAT When we say Western States is the broadest envelope serv- 
ice, we mean broadest. Take the one item of “window” or 

Put a Hammermill sign on your door so the “look-in” envelopes—thirty-four distinct items constantly 
public may know where to get their popular brand in stock, with fifty (yes, more) different variations of opening 
of paper. One will be sent to you for the asking. to suit every requirement. Many are in “Postage Saver” style. 


That’s service—broad service—and it’s only one feature of 
aus Western States’ idea of being ready in advance to meet your 
every envelope need. Over twenty million envelopes— 
more than 600 styles—always in stock for same-day shipment. 


Hammermill Paper Get free Price List No. 28 for the whole story 
Company 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


South Water 
from Clinton 
fo Ferry Sts. 
Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 


+ 
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St. Louis’ Largest Hotel-O 


+ 


- 


NEWSPAPER men and wom- 

en are given extra cour- 
tesies at The CORONADO 
Hotel. Now is the time for 
you to write in for your 
credit courtesy and identifica- 
tion card—this special card 
for newspaper men is an open 
Sesame to a most enjoyable 
visit in St. Louis’ largest and 
most beautiful hotel. 


1] C O nae do 


LINDELL BLVD. AT SPRING AVE, 


Official St. Louis Headquarters 700 700 
en tOree: 
International Press Foundation Rooms Baths 
candies: 
United States Publishers’ St. Louis Missouri 


Association of Presidents and Secretaries 
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_ MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
IS GOOD EXAMPLE FOR 
ENTERPRISING PAPERS 


Imagine, if you can, <« portion of a 
modern newspaper office converted, 
temporarily, into a veritable fairy- 
land of blossoms and foliage! Such 
was the experience of the Milwaukee 
Journal during its second annual 
amateur flower exhibit, staged in the 
new Journal building. 

The object of the Journal in in- 
augurating this movement a year ago, 
was to encourage amateur flower 
growing. The first exhibit brought in 
39 entries; this year there were 135. 
So successful has been this year’s ex- 
hibit, that the Journal has decided to 
make the event an annual one. 

Quaint, dear little grandmothers, 
with. old-fashioned bouquets of mari- 
golds, sweet William, daisies and corn- 
flowers—dignified matrons, with arm- 
fuls of flaming gladioli, more somber 
larkspur and gay dahlias; enthusiastic 
youngsters, with their first experi- 
ments on zinnias, snapdragons and 
strawflowers—they were all there in 
gala array! 

Prizes aggregating $300, were award- 
ed by the Journal to four classes of 
entries: Class one, for the best bowl, 
‘vase or basket of various garden flow- 
ers; Class two, for flowers arranged 
in groups for table decoration; Class 
three, for the best bouquet of flowers 
of one variety; Class four, for the 
best single specimen (judgment based 
on rarity of species, unusual size, etc.). 
In addition to this, prizes were award- 
ed to two special classes—zinnias and 
asters. 

Among the entries which captured 
first prizes in their respective classes 
was a fetching luncheon arrangement, 
delightful in its daintiness. The cen- 
terpiece was a low bowl of blue lark- 
spur and coreopsis, with individual 
corsages of the same combination at 
each cover. The linen luncheon cloth 
and napkins were daintily embroider- 
ed in the same delicate colors. 

Another prize taker was a tall bas- 
ket of roses, larkspur, dahlias and 
zinnias—all in the most delicate of 
pastel shades. The prize asters were 
massive blooms of shell pink, with 
extremely long, curly petals. 

The judging was finished by the 
close of the first day, while all the 
flowers were fresh. James Living- 
stone, connected with one of the larg- 
est wholesale florist houses in Mil- 
waukee, and a horticultural expert, 
was the judge. 


In this same connection it is to be 
noted that a number of newspapermen 
in convention at Champaign-Urbana, 
Ill., recently resolved to carry out in 
_their own papers the idea of raising 
flowers and plants as a matter of civic 
pride. The resolution reads as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved: That the plan be adopted, 

which has been put in practice by the 
Milwaukee Journal, for the building of 
Civic pride through the growing of 
- flowering plants and plants of beauti- 
ful foliage and that we recommend 
that as Many newspapers as can put 
the plan into effect for the year 1927. 
Be it further resolved that said news- 
papers use as much space as necessary 
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to create public sentiment for the 
growing of such flowering and foliage 
plants in order to beautify the com- 
munities in which said newspapers 
are located. 

Committee—Herschel J. Blazer, Aledo 
Times-Record; Roy Clippinger, Carmi 
Tribune-Times; H. U. Bailey, Prince- 
ton Republican. 


Good Advertising Booklet 

The Times-Record, of Aledo, Illinois, 
issues “occasionally” a _ sixteen-page 
booklet called, “Just Among Ourselves,” 
containing various brief advertising 
talks that should especially appeal to 
its local business men. Not only are 
the merits of newspaper advertising 
presented, but there are also many 
points presented relative to the sery- 
ice that the Times-Record gives, and 
the importance of the field which it 
covers. A recent issue emphasizes the 
size of its circulation, 4,800 in a town 
of 2,500 and county of 18,000. 


The New York State Circulation 
Managers’ Association announced that 
its annual convention would be held 
at the Martinique Hotel, New York, 
October . 19-20. 


The fifteenth annual convention of 
the Hmploying Printers’ Association 
of Chicago was held at Chicago, Oc- 
tober 18. 


October 19-20 were the dates set for 
the Inland Daily Press Association at 
Chicago. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
met in annual convention at Hotel La- 
Salle, Chicago, October 21-22. 


MRS. BLANCHE K. LORD 
of the Tribune, Albert Lee, Minn., is 
shown here oiling the Golden State 
Limited which carried N. E. A. mem- 
bers to Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Lord, garbed in a uniform that 
had been purchased especially for her 
use, drove “Old 4042” for many miles 
out from Liberal, Kan., and over the 
75-mile straight stretch of track be- 
tween Guymon, Okla., and Dahlhart, 
Texas. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Newspaper Brokers 


If you desire to purchase a newspa- 
per in any state in the Union write 
me and tell me how much money you 
can pay down on a newspaper and 
what your wants are. If you want 
to sell your newspaper property write 
me all the facts. I specialize in con- 
solidating newspapers in the same 
city. Omar. D. Gray, Sturgeon, Mis- 
souri. 


NEWSPAPERS—You said it; large or 
small, in all states. B. J. Kingston, 
Jackson, Mich., the brokerage agency 
that always treats you fair. 


FOR SALE—Newspaper and _ job 
plant, machine equipped, good cylinder, 
jobber, plenty of type and equipment. 
Field large and good, attractive prop- 
osition. A bargain. Cash or terms. 
Address H-15, U. S. Publisher. 


Help Wanted. 
All-around compositor-pressman, 
Want man with both country and city 
experience. Prefer married man look- 
ing for steady job in small town. Ad- 

dress H-14, U. S. Publisher. 


Linotype Schools 


OPERATORS! PRINTERS!—If you 
want to increase your speed, to enable 
you to hold a better position or ease 
the strain; if you want to learn the 
machine, write for free literature. 
Correspondence course with keyboard, 
$28; practical course, six weeks, $60.00. 
Milo Bennett set 12,131 ems per hour 
for eight hours and can teach you, 
Established 1915. Address Milo Ben- 
nett’s School, Toledo, Ohia 


Money Makers 


25 2-cent stamps mailed to Zook, 
Lititz, Pa., brings samples and plans 
of cookbook and almanac; big money- 
makers. 32-page, illustrated, 4-col. 
catalog, 300 blotters, large 4x914, small, 


34%4x6%4, miniature 214x4, superfine, 
big order getter. $1.00. 
FINANCING WITHOUT MONEY. A 


scientific substitute for bonds. [Illus- 
trated in building the $25,000 Guern- 
sey Market House without paying a 
cent interest. Free your city of debt. 
10 cents a copy; 15 for $1.00. John G. 
Zook, Lititz, Pa. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUREAU OF 
CIRCULATORS, 919 Rush Street, 
Chicago, guarantees to inerease 
your subscription and advertising 
patronage, or no pay. Self-financing 
campaigns that make friends for 
your paper and the publisher. Get 
particulars before you sign a con- 
tract for your 1927 circulation cam- 
paign. Address, A.B.C., 919 Rush 
St., Chicago, III. 


1927 ALMANAC READY—Best as- 
tronomical, astrological, meteorological 
features, farmer, gardener hints, birth- 
days, what to do or avoid each day, 
horoscope U. S. next 10 yrs., 13 mo. 
calendar probable Jan. 1, 1928, ete. 
Best ever. Big Demand. Order now. 
Sample with 16 blank ad pages 15c. 
H. P. Co.,; Lititz, Pa. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


E. G. Leipheimer, managing editor 
of the Anaconda (Mont.) Standard, is 
the newly elected president of the Mon- 
tana Press Association. Other officers 
elected at the recent annual meeting 
of the association were: Joe Gehrett 
of the Laurel Outlook, first vice presi- 
dent; R. G. Linebarger, Havre Pro- 
moter, second vice president; Charles 
Draper, Red Lodge Picket-Journal, 
third vice president, and S. E. Peter- 
son of Great Falls, secretary-treasurer. 
Dean A. L. Stone of the Montana 
School of Journalism was elected a life 
member of the association. Marten J. 
Hutchins of the Missoula Daily Mis- 
soulian, who was unable to attend the 
meeting because of illness, was made 
an honorary vice-president of the as- 
sociation. 


Walter A. Strong, publisher, Chi- 
cago Daily News; H. R. Swartz, presi- 
dent of R. Hoe & Co., New York, and 
Verne Burnett, secretary of the adver: 
tising committee of the General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit, have been ap- 
pointed by C. K. Woodbridge, president 
of the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation to serve on the Advertising 
Commission of the association. The 
Advertising Commission will hold its 
fall meeting in Chicago, November 15 
and 16, according to an announcement 
made by E. H. Kittredge of Boston, 
secretary of the commission. W. 
Frank McClure of Chicago is chairman 
of the commission. 


The Franco-American Committee of 
the French Press entertained the 
American delegates to the Press Con- 
gress of the World at dinner at Hotel 
Continental the last evening of their 
stay in Paris. Other activities during 
the week included a visit to the City 
Hall, where delegates were received by 
the President of the Municipal Council 
and the Prefect of the Seine Depart- 
ment; a visit to the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier; a_ buffet reception 
given by the Agence Havas; a meeting 
of the Anglo-American Correspond- 
ents’ Association at which Wilbur For- 
rest of the New York Herald-Tribun¢ 
presided. 


W. C. Jarnigan of the Storm Lake 
Pilot-Tribune was elected president at 
the recent organization meeting of 
United Newspapers of Iowa, which was 
held at Des Moines. The organization 
plans to establish an office at Des 
Moines, which will be in charge of an 
executive who will plan a campaign 
for securing national advertising for 
member papers. Other officers elected 
included: Justin Barry, Cherokee 
Times, vice president; S. W. Needham, 
Eldora Ledger, secretary; and Paul C. 
Woods, Sheldon Mail, treasurer. The 
executive committee includes these 
officers with M. L. Curtis, Knoxville 
Journal, Charles K. Needham, Grinnell 
Register and R. P. Conner, Denison 
Review. 


Carl C. Magee, “fighting editor’ of 
the State Tribune at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, speaking before the Washing- 
ton Advertising Club, recently declared 
that, thanks to an aroused public 


opinion, the state of New Mexico is 
cleaning up its courts and government. 
Mr. Magee referred to his battle with 
the state political machine, his having 
been sent to jail for contempt by 
Judge Leahy, whom he had charged 
with being corrupt and unfit for office. 


At the executive session of the Ad- 
vertising Specialty Association in an- 
nual session at Chicago, September 
20-23, C. K.. Woodridge, president of 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion, emphasized international aspects 
of advertising. Charles E. Goes of 
Chicago was elected president of the 
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The Associated Dailies of Florida, 
the Florida State Press Association 
and the South Florida Press Associa- 
tion held a joint meeting at Daytona 
Beach, Florida, October 8-9. 


October 4-7 were the dates announced 
for the fourth annual conference of 
Newspaper Librarians at Hotel Chel- 
sea, Atlantic City. 


The executive committee of the 
American Society of Newspaper Hd- 
itors met October 5 at the Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Se eS a 


Association. Other new officers are: The directors’ meeting of the Asso- 

I. C. Clover, Coshocton, O., first vice ciated Press was announced for Oc- ‘ 

president; W. A. Repke, St. Paul, sec- tober 6 at New York. ; 

ond vice president; EH. N. Fordon, a 4 

Aurora, honorary vice president and The Graphic Arts Association’s an- — 

J. B. Carroll, Chicago, treasurer. nual convention was held October — 

—_— 17-20 at Detroit. : 

October 4 and 5 were the dates of Se ’ 

the 5th annual Newspaper Institute, Chicago newspapers report some- — 

held at Rutgers University, New thing like a 25 percent increase in ~ 
Brunswick, N. J., under the auspices chain store advertising so far this 

of the New Jersey Press Association. year over last year. , | 
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Courtesy Keystone Photo Service ; 

Harry Chandler and Wm. Randolph Hearst ; 


Photographed at the Breakfast Club, Los Angeles 
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Members of the National Editorial Association, who recently saw Mr. Chandler and 
Mr. Hearst shake hands, presumably for the first time in years, expressed among them- 
selves their interest and also evidenced pleasure at the apparent good will now existing 
between these two Los Angeles competitors. Upton Sinclair, in his book “The Brass 
Check,’”’ some time ago had this to say about the two publishers: 


ae ttc. 


“Tn various cities there are various standards prevailing for the conduct of news-_ 
papers in their rivalries with one another. In New York the rule is that they never 
praise one another, and only denounce one another in extreme cases. One thing they — 
absolutely never do is to mention one another’s libel suits. But here in Los Angeles — 
the rivalry between the “Times” and “Examiner” is a daily cat-and-dog fight. Not 
merely do they spread each other with numerous crimes, they call names and make ~ 
faces like two ill-mannered children. And they keep this up, day after day, for weeks, 
so that it is impossible to get the news of world-events in Southern California without | 
having their greeds and spites thrust upon you.” 
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Deaths Among the Fraternity 


Former N. Y. Times Publisher 


Dies. 
George Franklin Spinney, 73, pub- 
-lisher of the New York Times previous 
. to the time that the paper was taken 
over by Adolph S. Ochs in 1896, died 
Sept. 27, at his home in: Rockville 
_ Centre, Long Island. During the past 
_.25 years, he had been deputy clerk of 
the Court of General Sessions. 
Mr. Spinney joined the staff of the 
- New York Times in 1879 as a reporter. 
He was Albany correspondent for that 
paper for seven years. From 1888 
until 1893 he was managing editor and 
later was publisher until he resigned 
in 1896. At this time he was a director 
of the United Press. He was city ed- 
itor of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle un- 
der St. Clair McKelway before being 
named to the deputy clerkship. 


Leake Dead at 76. 

Edward E. Leake, 76, publisher of 
‘the Woodland (Calif.) Democrat, died 
Sept. 16 at his home in Woodland. A 
half finished editorial was in his type- 

writer at the time of his death, which 
- ended his 53 years’ work in journal- 
ism of northern California. 

He was well known as an editorial 
writer. In 1918 one of his editorials, 
_ without his knowledge, was submitted 
in competition in an international con- 

test, of which the judges were Stephnie 
Lauzanne of the Paris Matin, Chester 
_ Lord of the New York Sun, and S. S. 
_ Carvalho of the New York World. 
Leake’s manuscript, although not writ- 
ten for competition, was selected as 
_ one of the 12 winners out of 636 that 
were submitted. 


Hugh Healy Found Dead. 

Hugh Healy, 54, editor of the Ar- 

cola (Ill.) Arcolan, on September 22 

was found dead in his bed. 

eight years ago, Mr. Healy had entered 

_ the newspaper business with Dr. C. C. 

_ Lewis, with whom he published the 

_ Arcolan, weekly newspaper. He as- 

sumed full’ control of the paper four 

years later. He is survived by a 
brother and two sisters. | 


:.- Illinois Publisher Dies. 
William Mymeekin, 67, who had 
been publisher of the Galva (Ill) 
Standard for 26 years, died at his 
home in Galva, September 23. 
_ * Frederick C. Bickers, publisher of 
the Fredonia (N. Y.) Censor, died Sep- 
‘ tember 11. Mr. Bickers had purchased 
the Censor from Louis McKinstry in 


_ 1919. He was extremely interested in . 


_ all civic enterprises and was also 
active in various press organizations. 
_ At the time of his death, he was presi- 
dent of the Western New York News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, vice 
president of the Lake Erie Press As- 

sociation and a member of the New 
_ York State Press Association. 


James H. Potts, 71, editor of the 
Troy (N. Y.) Times, died Sept. 29 at 
the home of his daughter in Rockford, 
Illinois, where he had been spending 
his vacation. 


Twenty-, 


Editor of Times Dies. 

Harry E. Andrews, 65, managing ed- 
itor of the Los Angeles Times, died 
September 27 at his home. He had 
been managing editor of the Times 
since 1905. The immediate cause of 
his death was an aneurism near the 
heart. At the age of 16, he acted as 
correspondent for Maine newspapers. 
A year later he joined the Lewiston 
(Maine) Journal and remained there 
for 20 years. He was graduated from 
reporter to city editor and finally to 
managing editor when he assumed a 
part interest in the Journal. 

His first connection with the Times 
in Los Angeles was in handlinz special 
advertising in Pasadena. He later ac- 
quired the Pasadena routes of the 
Times which he held for 15 years. In 
1900 he was made city editor, holding 
this position for 5 years, and was then 
appointed managing editor. Due to ill 
health, he retired from active news- 
paper work in 1921 but since that time 
had kept in close touch with the affairs 
of his paper. 

Col. J. E. Cooke, 69, formerly owner 
and editor of the Waynesboro Valley 
Virginian, died Sept. 26. He estab- 
lished the Valley Virginian which he 
had edited from 1896 until a year 
before his death, when he sold the 
paper to Louis C. Jordan. 
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James Hall Moore, editor of the 
Knoxville Sentinel since 1914, is dead 
after a several weeks illness. Mr. 
Moore came to the Sentinel from the 
Columbia Record, Columbia, 8S. C., 
where he did editorial work for a num- 
ber of years. He was a leader in the 
Southern field of journalism and was 
known for his courageous stand for 
whatever he believed to be the best 
interest of his section. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and one son, 18 years 
old. 
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Steel and Copper Plate 
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Wedding Invitations 
Wedding Announcements 
Business Cards 
Letterheads 

Business Announcements 
Social Announcements 
Visiting Cards 
Envelopes 
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Business and Sorial 
Christuias Greeting Cards 


Prompt service 
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Crest Engraving and Embossing Co. 
557-559 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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and tub baths. 
erate prices. 


Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Sprinpfield, 


ee, ee 


Illinois \ 


300 comfortable, outside rooms, circulating ice water, shower 
Dining Room and Cafeteria service at mod- 


FINEST HOTEL IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Manger Hotels 


NEW YORK CITY 
“Two of the Twelve Links in the Chain” 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
118 West 57th Street 


Ideally situated between Fifth Avenue 
and Broadway. Offers delightfully fur- 
nished rooms and apartments at these 
very minimum rates: 

Room with Bath for One 
$3.50 4.00 $4.50 $5.00 
Room with Bath for Two 
$4.50 $5.00 $5.50 $6.00 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
$8.00 $9.00 $10.00 


WOLCOTT HOTEL 
4 West 31st Street 
Just Off Fifth Avenue 


An hotel in which metropolitan smart- 
ness and home comfort are so blended as 
to charm the most exacting hotel patron. 


Here, too, one may enjoy the advan- 
tages of exceptionally low rates: 


Room with Bath for One 

$3.00 $3.50 $4.00 

Room with Bath for Two 

$4.50 $5.00 $6.00 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
$7.00 $8.00 

Rates Quoted 


Entire Range of 
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Hotel Mason 


Jacksonville, Florida 
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One of the Cuts in the Shoe Series 


NEW BUSINESS 
EVERY MONTH FOR THE 
ENTERPRISING PRINTER 


E have prepared live illustrations 

\ \/ and forceful selling copy for nine 

series of blotters, each series con- 

sisting of 12 blotters each. Here, then, is 

an opportunity for you to get new business 

every month from nine different lines of 
trade. 


To pave the way to fast and easy sales, 
we will furnish—free of charge—large 
folders showing the cuts and copy con- 
tained in each set. 


With each folder we will also send three 
actual blotters, printed and ready for your 
customer’s name. An instruction pam- 
phlet tells how other printers haye in- 
creased the volume of their business with 
this blotter service. 


Hach series of 12 electrotypes and the copy 
that goes with them can be had for $10 a set. 
There is only one proviso and that is that you 
order one ream or more of blotting paper with 
each set of electrotypes. 


Just tear out this advertisement—check the 
lines in which you are interested—write your 
name on the margin—and mail the slip to us. 

The folders will go forward to you immedi- 
ately. You needn’t order the cuts till you’ve 
sold the job. 


It’s a great opportunity! Take advantage 


of it—now. 

The Complete Series 
Insurance Furniture Haberdashery 
Hardware Coal and Ice Tailoring 
Drug Store Jewelry Shoes 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines St. 
Chicago 
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Alabama. 

Mrs. W. T. Hall has sold the job 
department of the Dothan Eagle to her 
two sons, Julian and Horace Hall who 
are editor and assistant business man- 
ager of the Eagle. They have organ- 
ized a corporation of $10,000 capital 
and have installed an automatic job 
press. 


Arkansas. 

W. E. Baker has sold the Magnolia 
News to its former owners and oper- 
ators, F. B. Turner of Texarkana and 
his son, Robert Turner of El Dorado. 
Mr. Baker is now with the Fort Smith 
Times-Record. 


The Newark Journal recently is- 
sued a 24-page edition, which is re- 
ported as being the largest issue ever 
printed in the county. 


California. 
Point Loma Life, a new publication, 
has been started at Ocean Beach by 
George W. Lynn. 


R. T. Barrett has begun the pub- 
lication of the Van Nuys Daily Ledger. 
He suspended publication of the Haw- 
thorne Daily Ledger in July. 


The Lake Elsinore Valley News is a 
new publication which was _ started 
recently by. E. M. Wilson, Jr: Mr. 
Wilson was formerly foreman of the 
Elsinore Press before it was consol- 
idated with the Leader. Faith Mc- 
Donaid Hunt is serving as local editor 
of the new publication. 


Frank M. Colville recently began the 
publication of a new weekly paper at 
Baldwin Park. This new publication 
is known as the Progress. Mr. Gol- 
ville was at one time publisher of ‘the 
Puente Journal. 


The Frisco Republican, of which 
George A. Osborn is publisher, recently 
celebrated its 50th anniversary with 
a special edition. 


The Corning Observer, Willows Daily 
Journal, and the Woodland Mail re- 
cently became members of the Bureau 
of Advertising of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. 


Al Bowen, editor of the Huntington 
Park Signal, returned to his home 
recently after making a visit to 
Hawaii. 

James Greene is now managing 
editor of the Imperial Valley Press, 
having been promoted to that position 
from reporter. 


Several changes have been made in 
the force of the San Diego Daily Inde- 
pendent: George W. Lynn has been 
appointed editor in the place of Frank- 
lin O. Schroeder who resigned and 
Charles J. Plambeck, who was former- 
ly advertising manager, is now general 
manager. 


The Watsonville Register, which is 
published by F. W. Atkinson, has 
begun the construction of a new two- 
story steel and concrete building. The 
building will be built in the Spanish- 
Mission style of architecture and will 
have a frontage of 45 feet. The depth 
of the structure will be 177 feet paral- 


Jeling a private driveway and the sec- 


ond story will have a depth of 47 feet. 
The south side of the composing room 
will be constructed almost entirely of 


_ wire glass with numerous skylights. 
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Connecticut. 

The New Haven Journal-Courier re- 
cently celebrated its one hundred and 
sixtieth anniversary by issuing a 
special 128-page edition. 

Henry H. Conland was_ recently 
elected president and publisher of the 
Hartford Courant. Mr. Conland has 
been treasurer of the Hartford Courant 
Company and general manager of the 
Courant for many years. 

Maurice S. Sherman, formerly editor 
of the Springfield (Mass.) Union, is to 
be editor of the Courant, filling the 
vacancy caused by the death of Charles 
Hopkins Clark. 

District of Columbia 

Samuel W. Bell, who has been con- 
nected with the Washington bureau of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger for 
the past eight years, has now joined 
the editorial staff of the United States 
Daily and will be assistant to the 
news director. 


Florida. 

The Daytona Beach Journal was pur- 
chased on October 1 by Eugene C. Pul- 
liam and Raymond A. Thomas. Mr. 
Thomas has been the successful gen- 
eral manager of the Franklin (Ind.) 
Evening Star and has been connected 
with the newspaper industry for more 
than ten years. Mr. Pulliam is editor 
and publisher of the Lebanon (Ind.) 
Daily Reporter and was formerly con- 
nected with the Kansas City Star. 


Georgia. 


Royal Daniel, editor of the Quitman 
Free Press, was recently appointed as 
one of the 12 men in the United States 
who .will compose the National Amer- 
icanism Commission. He is chairman 
for the sixth region, composed of 
Georgia, Florida, North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 


Idaho. 


Several prizes in the annual flower 
show which was held at Plymouth in 
September, were awarded to Mrs. Wil- 
liam Wells, wife of the publisher of 
the Payette Enterprise. 


Mrs. W. H. Goldsmith, wife of the 
publisher of the Payette Valley Sen- 
tinel at Plymouth, is editing ‘The 
Home Corner” in the Sentinel. 


The September 9 edition of the 
Burley Bulletin was entitled ‘The 
Pioneer Fair Edition” and consisted 
of 20 pages. Henry C. Dworshak is 
publisher of the Bulletin. 


Frank W. Brown, publisher of the 
Idaho State Journal at Pocatello, an- 
nounces that James A. Ettinge will 
take over the business management 
of that paper. Mr. Ettinge was former- 
ly connected with the Dayton (Ohio) 
News and the Portsmouth (Ohio), 
Blade. 


Iinols. 

John T. McCutcheon, cartoonist of 
the Chicago Tribune; Knowlton lL. 
Ames, publisher of the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce, and Glen Griswold, 
managing editor of the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce were included in the 
hunting party of Vice-President Charles 
G. Dawes, which left September 29 for 
a week’s hunting near Lincoln, Neb- 
raska. 


The Rockford Daily Register-Gazette 
recently celebrated its 35th anniver- 
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sary by holding an open house for its 
readers. A special edition was issued 
describing the methods of newspaper 
making. 


Charles Parker, who has been with 
the Chicago Tribune for five years and 
is hospital reporter, was graduated re- 
cently from the Rush Medical College 
of Medicine and Surgery and is serving 
as an interne at the Presbyterian 
hospital. 


Jack Davis, who has been serving as 
reporter for the Rockford Morning 
Star, is now studying at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan for his Master’s 
degree. He is ibe eat to teach 
English. 


The Joseph Medill School of Jour- 
nalism at Northwestern University has 
added two instructors this year. Prof. 
Theodore B. Hinckley, editor of the 
magazine, Drama, and associate pro- 
fessor of playwriting at Northwestern, 
is to instruct the course in dramatic 
criticism; and Harper Leach of the 
Chicago Tribune will supervise the 
newspaper laboratory. 


Thomas E. Sullivan, who will be 84 
years old on October 16, completes his 
sixty-second year with the Chicago 
Tribune this month. Mr. Sullivan is 
in the composing room and is the old- 
est member of the Tribune staff from 
the standpoint of service. 


Charles H. Spilman, editor and part 
owner of the Edwardsville Intelligencer 
and postmaster at Edwardsville, has 
been elected to the life position of sec- 
retary general of the Supreme Council 
of the Scottish Rite. He will have his 
headquarters at Boston. 


Ben Feldman, who is police reporter 
for the Chicago Tribune, recently 
passed the bar examination and has 
entered the practice of law. He has 
been with the Tribune for the past 
two years. 


Indiana. 

Frank Hicks has resigned his posi- 
tion as managing editor of the Logans- 
port Press and will join the copy desk 
of the Lima (Ohio) Daily News. Some 
years ago he served on the staff of the 
Minneapolis Star. 


Indiana University at Bloomington 
plans to place a memorial tablet in 
honor of Don Mellett, slain editor of 
the Canton (Ohio) Daily News, in a 
new $1,000,000 Union Building which 
is to be erected soon. Mr. Mellett was 
a former student of this university and 
the suggestion of honoring him came 
from the president, Dr. William Lowe 
Bryan. The Union Building is to 
serve aS a memorial to the men and 
women of Indiana University who 
served in the World War. 


lowa. 

The size of the Tripoli Leader has 
been increased to 16 pages. 

Lee Wayne is now sole owner and 
editor of the Walnut Bureau, having 
purchased the interest of his father, 
J. W. Wayne. 


The Decorah Public Opinion, which 
is published by H. I. Green, has been 
enlarged in size to a seven-column 
quarto. Mr. Green has made extensive 
improvements and additions to both 
plant and equipment. 

Prof. Frederick J. Lazell, professor 
of the college of journalism, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, is giving a series 
of 12 radio lectures this fall and winter 
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as part of the courses of the Iowa 
“College of the Air.” His lectures 
cover problems and angles of the coun- 
try publishers’ business and were 
begun October 4 from WSUI. 

John Evans, who has been manag- 
ing editor of the Des Moines Daily 
Capital for the past year, has resigned 
and will return to the Paris staff of 
the Associated Press with which he 
was associated before coming to Des 
Moines. Carl K. Stuart, city editor 
of the Capital, will become its manag- 
ing editor. 


Kansas. 

A consolidation has taken place be- 
tween the morning and evening dailies 
of Independence in which the Inde- 
pendence Reporter and Free Press will 
hereafter be known as the Independ- 
ence Reporter and will be published as 
an evening paper. 

Gov. Henry J. Allen, publisher of 
the Wichita Beacon is dean of the 
school of journalism on board the 8. S. 
Ryndam, called the “University Afloat.” 
The Ryndam started on a cruise 
around the world September 18 but is 
a student ship, not out entirely for a 
sightseeing tour. There are 500 stu- 
dents aboard and 40 faculty members, 
of which Dr. Charles F. Thwing, presi- 
dent emeritus of Western Reserve 
University, is head. Gov. Allen is ed- 
itor of the daily paper, the Binnacle, 
which is to be published by the 
students. 

According to the appraisal filed in 
the Jackson County probate court, the 
personal estate of Mrs. Laura Nelson 
Kirkwood, wife of Irwin R. Kirkwood, 
publisher of the Kansas City Star, 
amounts to $1,864,813.82. Mrs. Kirk- 
wood was heir to the estate of William 
Rockhill Nelson, the founder of the 
Star. 

Charles F. Scott, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Iola Daily Register, has 
returned to his desk after an absence 
of several months on account of ill 
health. r 

A contract has been let for the erec- 
tion of a new brick building for the 
Oxford News. Harry Hoffman is 
owner and editor of the News. 


Kentucky. 

The Gallatin County News began 
publication the first week in September 
at Warsaw. Ed Lamkin is editor and 
manager of the new paper. 

Martin D. Moore is a new member 
of the reportorial staff of the Louis- 
ville Times. He is a recent graduate 
of Indiana University. 


Louisiana 

The plant of the Rogers Printing 
Company at New Orleans was damaged 
by fire, recently, to the extent of 
$20,000. 

M. V. Strother, editor of the Eunice 
New Era, is entitled to a great deal 
of credit for the formation of a local 
truck growers’ association, recently. 
He has advocated diversified farming 
for his district for several years. 


Maine. 

Ralph Burton Whittum, classified 
advertising manager of the Lewiston 
Sun-Journal, and Miss Winifred Rob- 
ertson were united in marriage Sep- 
tember 11 at the United Baptist 
Church in Lewiston. 

Miss Eloise Florence Lord of the 
editorial staff of the Lewiston Journal 
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became the bride of George Hilton 
Chase of Boston, Mass., in September. 

The Lewiston Journal issued a 
special Fashion Section September 13. 


Maryland. 

It has been announced that David E. 
Dick, former state senator, will start 
a weekly newspaper in Cumberland 
sometime in October. The paper will 
be published under the name of the 
Maryland Free Lance with Mr. Dick 
as editor and manager and Milton 
Kirkwood Jones as his assistant. 

August T. Brust, city editor of the 
Frederick News, has, at the age of 36, 
established for himself an unusual rec- 
ord for public. service. For the past 
ten years, in addition to his newspaper 
work, he has been serving as a justice 
of the peace in Municipal Courts at 
nights every third week. 


Massachusetts. 

After five years’ illness from injuries 
received in the World War, Victor N. 
Vetromile has returned to newspaper 
work and has joined the advertising 
department of the Boston Sunday Ad- 
vertiser. He was formerly in the 
advertising department of the Worces- 
ter Telegram-Gazette. 

Hverett S. Irwin, assistant editor of 
the Worcester Telegram-Gazette, sailed 
for England October 9 with a soccer 
team to play a Worcester, England, 
team at that place for an international 
championship. 

Kenneth Smith, who was on the staff 
of the Worcester Gazette, has entered 
the School of Journalism at Columbia 
University. 


Michigan. 

Everett DeRyke, who is managing 
editor of the Milan Leader, was elected 
historian at the state convention of 
the American Legion which was held 
a short time ago. 


Minnesota. 

Oral B. Allen 
manager of the La Porte News. 

Paul Sanders, who has been serving 
on the editorial staff of the Duluth 
News Tribune, has given up this posi- 
tion and returned to Knox College at 
Galesburg (Ill.). 

Swan J. Turnblad of Minneapolis, 
editor and publisher of the Svenka 
Amerikanska Posten, was recently 
decorated with the Order of the North 
Star by the King of Sweden. Mr. 
Turnblad is one of the best known 
Swedish publishers and authors in 
America. ' 


Mississippi. 

J. L. Turner of the Belzoni Banner 
has pledged himself to secure one or 
more new members for the N. E. A. 
before their campaign for 2,000 new 
members ends next June. 


Missouri. 
The September 9 issue of the 
Jameson Gem marked the end of its 


thirteenth year of publication. Mr. 
Allen F. Wade is its publisher. 
The Boonsville Republican is now 


being published under the name of 
Sentinel-Missourian. 


Taxation of billboards would injure 
all other forms of advertising, includ- 
ing newspapers, street car display, 
direct advertising and other forms of 
publicity according to the Advertising 
Club of Kansas City, of which C. E. 


is now editor and 


Griffin is president. The advertising 
club opposed a proposal of the city — 
council to tax billboards. 
F. M. Flynn, a graduate of the Mis- 
souri School of Journalism who is © 
now on the staff of the Japan Adver- 
tiser at Tokio, Japan, has announced — 
the arrival of a son, Francis Arthur 
Flynn, who was born Sept. 7. 
The Missouri School of Journalism 
has a record enrollment this year 
which numbers 250. One hundred and 
nine students from other divisions of 
the university are also enrolled in 
journalism courses. ‘ 
Frank P. Briggs, who has been editor ~ 
of the Macon Chronicle-Herald since > 
January 1924, recently purchased the 
interests of Congressman M. A. Rom- 
jue, Ed S. McCarnes and Charles H. | 
Weisenborn in that paper. b 
The Kansas City Star is installing 
12 new Mergenthaler linotypes. 4 


Nebraska. 
The Sidney Enterprise has been pur- | 


chased by L. E. Busenbark who took — 


charge of the business September 20. 
Perry Coler was the former owner of 
the Enterprise. 


New Hampshire 

David M. White recently completed — 
his twenty-fifth year as editor of the 
Coos County Democrat at Lancaster. — 


New Jersey. 

Malsolm L. Stephenson is now on 
the staff of the Jersey City. Jersey 
Journal, having come to New Jersey 
from Connecticut where he was con- © 
nected with the Hartford Courant. j 


New York. ‘ 
The Daily Review of Freeport (L.I.) — 
has announced a change of name and 
will hereafter be known as the Nassau 
Daily Review. 3 
Nearly 400 sports writers from news-- 
papers all over the country were 
gathered in New York City, recently, 
to report the World Series games be- 
tween the Yankees and the Cardinals. 
Headquarters for the newspaper men 


were established at the Commodore — 


Hotel with George Daley of the New 
York World in charge of press ar-- 
rangements. 
John H. Gavin, who has been con- | 
nected with the New York World for 
28 years and is now sports editor, ex- 
pected to retire from newspaper work 
at the close of the current baseball 
season. He was recently appointed 
deputy commissioner of revenue and ~ 
finance in Jersey City, N. J. j 
The new home of the Salamanca Re- — 
publican was recently opened to the 
public. This new building is a fire © 
proof structure which has been erected 
at a cost of $90.000. a 
Oscar Woodruff, who was editor and 
publisher of the Dansville Express for 
50 years, celebrated his eighty-seventh © 
anniversary a short time ago. 
Forty new Mergenthaler linotypes 
were recently installed by the New 
York Evening Post. 


North Carolina. 

The Winston-Salem Journal recentl 
installed a display window for use by 
national advertisers. } 

Everett Houser of Shelby is now on 
the staff of the Cleveland (N. C.) 
News. , 

Joseph P. Watkins, who has been 
state news editor of the Charlotte Ob- 


} 
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server, is now Sunday editor of that 


» paper. 


North Dakota. 

O. H. Herstein has purchased the 
Regent Times from Frank B. Ellick- 
son. Mr. Herstein took charge of the 
Times September 11. 

The Washburn Leader is erecting a 
new plant which will soon be ready 
for occupancy. Mr. Fred F. Jeffries 
is editor and publisher of the Leader. 

Ohio. 

The Columbus Citizen is running a 
daily feature on its front page en- 
titled ‘Do you know Columbus?”, and 
in so doing is teaching its readers 
local history. Five questions are 
asked each day and the answers are 
printed on the editorial page. 

Gross value of the estate of the late 
Edward W. Scripps, noted publisher, 
who died on board his private yacht 
March 12, 1926, is $16,255,710.45 accord- 
ing to application made by his son, 
Robert P. Scripps, at Hamilton, for 
determination of inheritance. His 
liabilities are listed at $5,683,114.00. 

Elmer Dressman is now city editor 
of the Cincinnati Post. He was former- 
ly movie critic for the Post. 

The Clayton County Messenger of 
Elkader has consolidated with the El- 
kader Register. H. L. Griffith, editor 


of the Register, had charge of the con- 


solidation. 


Oklahoma. 

W. S. Defibaugh of Lawton has sold 
the Wylie (Tex.) Herald to J. W. 
Randle, who has been leasing the 
paper from Mr. Defibaugh. 


Oregon. 

The Bend Bulletin and the Dalles 
Chronicle became members of the Bu- 
reau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, ef- 
fective Oct. 1. 

The Portland News is building a 
$50,000 addition to its plant which will 
add 4,500 square feet of floor space to 
the composing and stereotyping de- 
partments and provide double the 
present space for the editorial depart- 
ment. The business manager of the 
paper is C. W. Myers. 

Ira B. Hyde, Jr., is now sole owner 
of the St. Helens Mist, having recent- 
ly bought out the interest of his part- 
ner, George D. Borden. The Mist is 
a semi-weekly newspaper and has been 
owned by Hyde and Borden since last 
March. 


Pennsylvania. 

Royal W. Weiler, president of the 
Allentown Call and a member of the 
board of directors of the International 
Circulation Managers Association, was 
crowned a thirty-third degree Mason 
at the recent sessions of the Supreme 
Council, Ancient Accepted Scottish 
Rite, which were held at Buffalo. 


The Lebanon Daily News has be- 
come a member of the Associated 
Press. 


The Pittsburgh Press is installing 


22 new Mergenthaler linotype ma- 
chines. 


South Carolina 
Stanly Ryan, formerly connected 
with the Greenville News and the 
Greenvile Piedmont was elected secre- 
tary of the “South Carolina Acquaint- 


ance Tour,’ a party of leading South 
Carolinians who left October 1, on a 
tour of New England states with a 
view to promoting closer relations be- 
tween South Carolina and the New 
England States. Another purpose is 
tell the “folks up east” about the many 
advantages of the Palmetto State, with 
a view to having some of the “Yanks” 
come here to live. The party of 200 
was to include Governor Thomas G. 
McLeod, among other notables. 

J. Wilson Gibbes, former newspaper 
correspondent of Columbia was state 
campaign manager for Edgar A. 
Brown, speaker of the South Carolina 
house of representatives who was de- 
feated by a majority of less than 
5,000 by the veteran Ellison D. Smith 
in the South Carolina primary, Sept. 
14, for the Democratic nomination for 
the United States Senate. The Brown 
campaign managed by Mr. Gibbes. was 
considered most remarkable in view or 
the fact that Mr. Brown, who is only 
38 years of age, had never entered a 
state campaign before and gave the 
veteran senator, the “race of his life.” 

For the first time in newspaper his- 
tory of South Carolina the country 
weeklies have a Columbia correspond- 
ent. Col. John K. Aull, former secre- 
tary to Senator Cole Blease and now 
secretary of the South Carolina Rail- 
road Commission is serving a number 
of weeklies as their capital correspond- 
ent. His list of papers is growing 
weekly. Aull was for several years 
Columbia correspondent of the now 
defunct Charleston American. His 
father, Col. E. H. Aull is editor and 
publisher of the Newberry Herald and 
News. 

South Carolina newspaper editors 
who had the temerity to offer for 
county offices in the recent South 
Carolina Democratic primary were de- 
feated in every instance. Ed H. De- 
Camp, veteran editor and publisher of 
the Gaffney Ledger,. was defeated for 
the state senate from Cherokee County 
by Richmond Stacey, farmer. James 
C. Sheppard, formerly with the Green- 
ville Piedmont was defeated for lieu- 
tenant-governor by Thomas Bothwell 
Butler, lawyer. F. D. West, editor of 
the Abbeville Press and Banner was 
defeated for the senate from Abbe- 
ville County by the veteran incumbent, 
J. Howard Moore. R. L. Freeman, 
publisher and editor of the Pee Dee 
(Bennettsville) Advocate was defeated 
for re-election by D. D. McColl, a law- 
yer of Bennettsville. 

Ben EH. Adams, formerly news editor 
of the Charleston News and Courier, 
plans to establish a farm paper in 
Columbia within the next few months, 
the publication to be devoted to all 
phases of South Carolina agriculture. 

With the exception of the Anderson 
Independent, every daily newspaper in 
South Carolina supported Senator -E. 
D. Smith in his successful campaign 
for the Democratic nomination over 
his opponent Edgar A. Brown. For- 
mer Senator Nat B. Dial was elim- 
inated in the first primary, Aug. 31. 


Newspapering in South Carolina, es-. 


pecially in Democratic campaign years 
is pretty tough on reporters, according 
to Jas. D.-Grist of the Yorkville En- 
guirer. Mr. Grist told a representative 
of the United States Publisher that 
during the campaign which closed Sep- 
tember 14, one candidate, disgruntled 
over his defeat, charged his defeat to 
the reporter, and threatens to sue for 
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$25,000 damages. ‘Lord knows where 
he would get the money should a petit 
jury find me guilty of libel,’ Grist said. 
He calmly added that another candi- 
date in a neighboring county has sent 
him word that he (the candidate) in- 
tends to shoot Grist on sight. 

Partnership of Johnson & Brunson, 
publishers of the Marion Star, one of 
the biggest and brightest of the South 
Carolina weeklies, has been dissolved 
by mutual consent. Editor Johnson 
has sought the interest of Mr. Brun- 
son and will continue the publication 
as editor and publisher. Mr. Brun- 
son has moved to Bennettsville, S. C., 
to engage in business. 

Harold C. Booker, formerly editor of 
the Spartanburg Journal and _ cor- 
respondent for various southern news- 
papers and press associations, is now 
secretary of the South Carolina Co- 
operative Cotton Growers’ Association 
with headquarters in Columbia. In 
addition to his duties as “Co-op” sec- 
retary, Mr. Booker handles the pub- 
licity for the association. 

W. Frank McGee, banker and mer- 
chant and farmer of Anderson, started 
a column of humorous matter in the 
Anderson Daily Mail several years ago 
under the heading, “Nobody’s Busi- 
ness.” The feature proved quite pop- 
ular from its incipiency. Recently, 
Mr. McGee has decided to syndicate his 
column and it is being used by num- 
bers of South Carolina papers and 
those of other states. 

Miss Wilma Quinn, assistant to 
Broadus M. Love, auditor of York 
County, who has been York correspond- 
ent for “social news” for a number of 
North and South Carolina newspapers 
for several years has given up the 
work in disgust, declaring that the 
papers she has beén serving did not 
pay for her services as they promised 
to do. 

Watson Bell, formerly city editor 
and reporter on various dailies in 
North and South Carolina cities and 
who has seen service in other states 
on papers as a reporter, is now man- 
aging editor of the Cherokee Times, a 
semi-weekly newspaper published at 
Gaffney. His father, Capt. J. B. Bell 
is editor of the paper which is one of 
the brightest of its class published in 
South Carolina. Fase 

John K. Aull, Coltim: la correspond- 
ent for a number of’ South Carolina 
weeklies and semi-weeklies, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as secretary to 
Congressman Fred H. Dominick of the 
Third South Carolina District. Col. 
Aull, a veteran newspaper reporter, 
preposes to conduct a Washington 
news bureau, dealing with matters of 
interest to South Carolinians, in con- 
nection with his duties as secretary 
to the congressman. 

A. B. Jordan, editor and publisher of 
the Dillon Weekly Herald, has recent- 
ly returned from a trip abroad. He 
spent most of his time in Denmark, 
for the purpose of studying the Dan- 
ish co-operative marketing associations. 
He is now offering a series of syn- 
dicated articles to the various news- 
papers, descriptive of his trip. 


Although 1,000 citizens, including 
several county officers-elect asked the 
York County South Carolina legisla- 
tive delegation to recommend to the 
governor appointment of Albert M. 
Grist, publisher of the Yorkville En- 
quirer, as a member of the York Coun- 
ty permanent road commission to fill 
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a vacancy, the delegation recom- 
mended John R. Hart, a lawyer and 
ex-state senator. 

William R. Bradford, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Fort Mill Times, has 
announced his intention to offer as a 
candidate for congress from the Fifth 
South Carolina district in the next 
state primary. 

Jake Perkins, publisher of the Ches- 
ter Reporter, a carefully edited semi- 
weekly, has a contempt for all politi- 
cians and does not mind saying so. 
“No free notices in my paper in the 
interests of the candidacy of any politi- 
cian, no matter whether he aspires for 
an office national, state, county, town 
or township,” says Perkins. “My ad- 
vertising columns are always open to 
them however, at regular rates.” 

George R. Grist, formerly editor and 
publisher of the Summerville Journal, 
is now associated with the Charlotte, 
N. C., Daily Observer. 

V. Q. Hambright, cashier of the 
First National Bank of Clover, a grow- 
ing town of 3,000 inhabitants, says 
the town’s greatest need, now, is a 
weekly or semi-weekly newspaper. 
Mr. Hambright says he will never be 
satisfied until the town has a real 
newspaper and he believes that people 
of the town will give liberal co-oper- 
ation to any real newspaper man who 
will cast his fortunes there. 


The Rev. W. Glen Smith, pastor-of 
Hickory Grove Methodist Church, is 
editor and publisher of a monthly pub- 
lication called “Our Church Bulletin.” 
It is filled with live news paragraphs 
of local interest and carries many 
local advertisements. 


Jas. D. Grist, editor of the York- 
ville Enquirer, is working on a biog- 
raphy of the life of his father, the late 
Wood Davidson Grist, for 35 years 
editor of the Enquirer, who died March 
10, 1925. It is proposed to issue the 
booklet on November 12, the anniver- 
sary of the birth of the veteran editor 
and publisher, born in 1865. 


Tennessee. 

The late James Hall Moore has been 
succeeded as editor of the Sentinel by 
W. W. O’Guin who has been connected 
with the editorial department for two 
years. Mr, “O’Guin came to the Sen- 
tinel from. the Nashville Tennessean 
where he had served as state news 
editor. He has served in various 
capacities on newspapers in Nashville, 
Chattanooga and Knoxville. In 1924 
he had charge of the publicity divi- 
sion of Senator L. D. Tyson’s primary 
campaign in which the senator de- 
feated two opponents. The Sentinel 
is owned by Senator Tyson. 


It is expected that a building for 
the Southern School of Printing, Inc., 
at Nashville will be completed by De- 
cember 1. 
and a campaign is being carried on to 
raise the money for the building, 
$20,000 of which has been raised so far. 
The school is being built, and will be 
maintained and operated by printers 
and publishers for the sole purpose of 
training men and women in the va- 
rious trades of the printing industry. 
The building will also house the gen- 
eral offices of the Southern Master 
Printers’ Federation. 


J. A. Cullom, formerly with Cullom 
& Ghertner, Nashville printing firm, 
has bought the Bedford County Times 
at Shelbyville from N. E. Rice. 


The contract has been let, 
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Texas. 

The Daily Reporter of Abilene has 
changed ‘its name to the Morning 
News. 

The Lubbock Daily Journal and the 
Lubbock Morning Avalanche were con- 
solidated recently and are now under 
one management, the Avalanche-Jour- 
nal Publishing Company. Their con- 
solidation unites the only two daily 
newspapers between Amarillo and 
Sweetwater. The stockholders in the 
company are all newspaper men and 
include Dorrance D. Roderick, who 
was manager of the Journal and is 
now president and general manager of 
both publications; Charles A. Guy, 
editor of the Journal; James L. Dow, 
editor of the Avalanche; Houston 
Harte, publisher of the San Angelo 
Standard and the Sweetwater Report- 
er; Bernard Hanks, publisher of the 
Abilene Morning News and the Abilene 
Reporter; Dr. J. E. Nunn and J. Lind- 
say Nunn, both of Amarillo, former 
publishers of the Amarillo News and 
Post, and now operators of eight week- 
ly newspapers. 

The Fort Davis Post has been leased 
to C. J. Warren, publisher -of the 
Sierra Blanca Mountain Hagle. Mr. 
Warren took over publication of the 
Post the first of the month. 

The Orange Daily Leader suffered 
a loss of $5,000, recently, when fire 
swept the Stark building in which the 
Leader is located. The damage was 
principally in the composing room. 
Publication was suspended for two 
days. 


Utah. 

The State Supreme Court has de- 
clared unconstitutional that section of 
the Utah anti-tobacco law which pro- 
hibited the advertising of cigarettes in 
any form and in any medium save in 
periodicals published outside the state 
and imported. 


Virginia 
It has been announced that the 
Evening Star at Fredericksburg is to 
be published henceforth under the 
name of Free Lance-Star. 


The Hanover Herald Progress is 
soon to occupy the municipal building 
at Ashland. Improvements, in the way 
of alterations, repairs and additions, 
are being made to fit the building for 
a newspaper home, and modern presses 
are to be installed. 


The Lee Memorial School of Jour- 
nalism of the Washington and Lee 
University at Lexington has a regis- 
tration of more than 75 students this 
year. The Lee School of Journalism 
was just re-established last year. 


Washington. 

T. Osmund, who has been connected 
with the Hawley Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany of Oregon City, Ore., for 24 years, 
has taken over the plant of the Tum- 
water brewery at Olympia and will 
convert it into a paper mill. About 
$400,000 will be spent in alterations. 


Roy C. Irvine, publisher of the La 
Crosse Clipper, recently received the 
appointment of game commissioner for 
Whitman county. 


The Spokane Daily Chronicle issued 
a special birthday edition September 
21 in celebration of its fortieth an- 
niversary. 


A journalism course was begun this 
fall at the College of Puget Sound at 


under Dean A. C. Lemon, 
who was formerly connected with 
newspapers of Montana. Dean Lemon 
spends his afternoons coaching the 
college “scrub” football team. 

More than 5,000 baseball fans dailys 
watched the Tacoma News Tribune 
Ball player record the World Series © 
games. Y 

U. N. Hoffman, formerly a Tacoma — 
newspaper man and now instructor of 
English and journalism at the Stadium ~ 
high school, has issued a style book, 
which is being used in newspaper 
offices here and in the high school. 

Roy C. Beckman, assistant city ed- 
itor of the Tacoma News Tribune, has 
taken a position as commercial artist 
with Shuart & Gaynor, commercial ad- 
vertising firm of Los Angeles, Cal. His — 
successor is Frank R. Lockerby. . 

H. W. Lyman, city editor of the 
Tacoma News Tribune is an instructor 
of journalism at the Tacoma YMCA. 
City College. ' 

B. W. Brintnall, formerly publicity 
director of the Washington State 
Chamber of Commerce at Seattle, has 
joined the editorial staff of the 
Tacoma News Tribune. 3 


Tacoma, 


West Virginia : 
The Daily Telegraph Printing Com- 
pany at Bluefield, publishers of the 
Morning Telegraph, began the publica- 
tion of the Sunset News and Times- 
Leader September 22, with W. K. Me- 
Dowell in charge of the editorial page. 
Its first edition consisted of twenty-_ 
four pages. 
The Welch Daily News ‘issued a 
special 92-page historical and indus- | 
trial edition September 21. 


oe 


; 
- 


Wisconsin. 


The Fond du Lac Reporter recently 
purchased the Fond du Lac Common- 
wealth and the two papers have been 
merged into the Commonwealth-Re- 
porter which is now the only daily 
published in that city. 


The Northland College at Ashland 
is offering a course in news writing 
this year. Mrs. Lucy Rogers Howe 
is directing the course. 


Victor Kinson, who has been con- 
nected with the Milwaukee Sentinel, 
has joined the local advertising staff 
of the Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


Photographic and Ad Contests 


The Los Angeles Times has been 
conducting a weekly photograph con- 
test for amateurs. A first prize of $10° 
and a second prize of $5 were to be 
awarded for the best pictures telling 
a story of neighborhood or other hap- 
penings. For every other print re 
tained for rotogravure reproductions, 
$2 was to be paid. The Los Angeles 
Times has also been conducting an ad- 
writing contest in which weekly 
prizes of $50 were to be awarded for 
ads written from the list of advertisers © 
and products given in each issue of 
the Times. A grand prize of $500 va 
to be awarded to the best advertise 
ment of-all. Anyone was eligible for 
competition, and there was no limit 
to the number of advertisements that 
might be sent in. 4 


Advertising alone will not insure 1 


that must be considered. 


@ TRADE 


Big developments often start in a small way! 
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OR EXAMPLE, there is a coupon at the bottom 

of this advertisement which some publisher will 
mail in. The information that he will get in return 
is going to show him how he can be the possessor of 
a business building Linotype. 

That Linotype is going to enable him to get out 
a bigger and better paper; it is going to give him time 
to develop more new advertising and job work than 
he ever thought was possible; it is going to prove to 
him that there can be fun and profit in the newspa- 
per business instead of just hard work. It is going 
to mean more money in his bank account and more 
comforts and luxuries for his family. It is going to 
make his paper a better advertising medium and so 
make his town a better town in which to live and 
transact business. 

Filling out that coupon is going to make a big 
difference in the life of some publisher. Perhaps it 
will be you. It can be. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn San Francisco Chicago New Orleans 
Canadian Linotype Limited, Toronto 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


Dee show me how a Linotype will pay for it- 


self by increasing my business and tell me how I 
could finance its purchase. 


Linotyped in the Benedictine Family 510,26.10 
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EVERY PRINTER, TYPOGRAPHER 
AND DESIGNER OF ADVERTISING SHOULD 
HAVE THIS free BOOK 


Feet) 
ae 


Mee than 500 pages devoted to type faces and typographic materials, displaying 
230 series, including the newest designs of Oswald Cooper, George F. Trenholm, 
Carl S. Junge, Will Ransom and other artists. An additional section exceeding 200 © 
pages illustrating and describing all of the newer developments in printing machinery, 
cabinet equipment and complete outfits for typesetting, makeup, presswork and binding. 


In the production of this specimen book, more than 3,000 fonts of type faces were 
used, hundreds of fonts of typographic accessories and borders, typecast cuts and orna- 
ments— but few of which had ever been shown before. There are a thousand faces of 
brass and metal rule, new ideas in spacing materials. 


This book is of invaluable usefulness to printers, typographers, layout men and de- 
signers of advertising typography. It is also the medium of co-operative marketing to 
printers, presenting not only the varied and extensive productions of Barnhart Brothers 
€3 Spindler, but a complete range of machines, equipment, materials, accessories, tools 
and devices produced by many leading manufacturers of the country. It is for free dis- 
tribution to printers and advertising service concerns which create business for printers. 


If your firm,has not yet received a copy 
send the coupon—or better, write a letter on your 
business stationery 


BARNHART BROTHERS @ SPINDLER 


Type Founders and Merchants to Printers 


CHICAGO WASHINGTON,D.C. DALLAS SAINTLOUIS KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA SAINT PAUL SEATTLE VANCOUVER 


Mail this Coupon / 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Monroe and Throop Streets, Chicago Dept. 22-U 
Please send me a copy of your Specimen Book 


Pane Firm Name Kind of Business 
aes 
Street Mark for Attention of 


City and State Position 


Fee 
ee 
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The National Editorial Association 


Standard Invoice should be used by 


every publisher in America. It is the 


~ result of investigations and experience 


“up settlements. 


by advertising agents who deal with 
thousands of publishers. The use of 
such invoice universally would save 
much valuable time in the office of 
the advertising agent and would speed 
Everything the pub- 
lisher can do to make it easier to 
use his publication will materially 
help jin securing more advertising, na- 
tional in character. 


Harry E. Parker, who looks after 


| the interests of the N. EH. A. as state 


vice-president for Vermont, is busy, 


these days raising a fund of $10,000 


for 


‘sist Dewey at Manila Bay. 


a monument to Col. Charles E. 
Clark of the historic battleship Oregon, 


which, it will be remembered, sailed 


around South America in order to as- 
This 
accomplishment had much to do with 


the building of the Panama Canal, 


pointing out the necessity for easier 
communication between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. Col. Clark was a resi- 
dent of Bradford and this fund will be 


used as a memorial to the great com- 
-mander. 


Fred C. Kirch of the Pioneer at 


“Wood, S. D., writes that the Greater 


’ 


Rosebud Association want the editors, 
following their visit to the Black Hills, 
to visit the Bad Lands and see the 
Scenery in the West river country. 
Mr. Kirch says that they will provide 
a day of sightseeing and entertain- 
ment that will stand out in next year’s 
educational tour, and that there will 


be a lot of Indians to add interest and 


spice to the occasion. 


__ T. P. Hause of the Review, at Inter- 


a 


sonal letters to other publishers urg- 
ing them to join the N. EB. A. 
een bors would do as well the head- 


if 


a 


laken, N. Y., has sent out seven per- 
If other 


quarters office would find it necessary 


* 


to put on extra help to fill out the 


‘receipts. Why not get busy? 
National advertising last year 
mouted to $220,000,000. More of it 


would have gone to the country press 
ad the rates and other information 


a available to advertising agencies. 


John C. Brimblecom, of Newton, 
ass., is the new chairman of the 


N. KH. A. legislative com- 
mittee. He will have for 
his assistants, C. M. Mere- 
dith, of Quakerstown, Bas 
Wallace Odell of Tarry- 
town, N. Y., Elmer FE. Con- 
rath; Cuba, ‘Nv YY; ‘This 
committee is. determined to bring to 
successful consummation, at the next 
session of congress, the wishes of the 
publishers, in the matter of envelope 
legislation. It should, of course, have 
the loyal aid of every publisher in the 
essociation, but this will be forthcom- 
ing as there is a unanimous feeling 
that the Government should not inter- 
fere in private business. 


At the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Press Field Man- 
agers at St. Paul, members were 
enthusiastic over the plans and pro- 
eram of the National Editorial Asgo- 
ciation and not only commended it. by 
resolutions but pledged their support 
individually and collectively in fur- 
thering its constructive work. 


Tennessee is going out after the 1928 
meeting of the N. E. A. Rhode Island, 
with an outing running into New Eng- 
land, probably up to Maine, is another 
possibility. Then Utah has a wonder- 
fully entertaining program which it 
will offer and Harry T. Porte intends 
to be at the Omaha convention with 
a big delegation to tell about it. 
West Baden, Ind., is also casting its 
eyes over the field and Treasurer Aiken 
Says that they have the finest state 
in the Union and he wants his brother 
editors to see it. 


The most versatile publisher that we 
know of in the country is Gordon S. 
Chapman, Vice-President of the N.E.A. 
for the State of Georgia. Gordon 
handled the publicity on the recent 
trip to California. On his way home 
he wrote a special article for the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce and on 
reaching Georgia, was drafted into the 
Service of Dr. L. G. Hardman, a candi- 
date for the gubernatorial honors. 
Mr. Chapman is also president of the 
Association of Georgia Fairs, secretary 
of the Washington County Fair, is a 
broker, author, sells automobiles and 
edits and manages a newspaper. He 
is now being groomed for mayor of 
Sandersville. With all these duties 
he is going to attend the meeting of 
the Georgia State Press Association 
and secure Georgia’s allotment of new 
members in the N. EK. A. campaign. 
A busy man always gets results. That’s 
the reason he is busy. 


Treasurer W. W. Aiken, Franklin, 
Ind., has personally pledged himself 
to secure 25 new members in Indiana. 
Who says we can not increase the 
membership 2,000 with that sort of 
loyalty? It can be done and the job 
is going to be accomplished. 


NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION 


f£xecutive Secretary's Office 


Ben Read, in charge of the western 
division of the National Editorial As- 
sociation comprising the states of 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Nevada, Utah, New Mexico and Arizo- 
ha, will, with the assistance of the 
state vice-presidents, secure 225 new 
members for the N. BE. A. before the 
next annual meeting. Fifty of the num- 
ber have already been pledged and a 
half dozen more have come in volun- 
tarily. 


President Roe is looking for the 


right man to name as the regional 
director for the e-stern division of 
the N. E. A. If you have any sugges- 


tions as to the live man for the posi- 
tion, send them along. 

Executive secretary Hotaling is 
scheduled for the West Virginia meet- 
ing Oct. 28th and 29th. It is possible 
that he may fill other dates while 
east. Mrs. Hotaling gave a talk at 
the Missouri meeting at Cape Girar- 
deau, September 23rd. 


Universal regret is expressed among 
the publishers who visited California 
over the defeat of Governor Richard- 
son. The governor has been the presi- 
dent of the California Editorial Asso- 
ciation for a quarter of a century. 
Under his administration the state had 
a surplus in the treasury for the first 
time at the end of a term of office. 
He was also deeply interested in the 
Boulder Dam project and was in posi- 
tion to do more for it than any other 
single individual in America. 

S. S. Lewis of the Beacon at Canon 
Falls, Minn., an honored member of 
the N. E. A., recently completed 50 
years in the newspaper business. A 
reception was given him by his brother 
editors in the county, at which they 
presented him with a purse of fifty 
dollars in gold. Mr. Lewis’ daughter 
was among those to attend the na- 
tional convention at Los Angeles Iast 
summer. 


. 


There is talk of a trip to Yellow- 
stone Park following the N. EK. A. 
outing in Nebraska and the Black 
Hills country next June. Ole Buck, 
the hustling secretary of the Nebraska 
Press Association, says there will be 
1,500 publishers at the Omaha meeting. 
That at least indicates the enthusiasm 
now existing over next year’s gather- 
ing. 

You may belong to the Elks, the 
Shrine, the Woodmen, the Knights of 
Columbus, and a few more fraternities, 
but none of them have it on “Ak 
Sarben” which will initiate the pub- 
lishers at the Omaha meeting next 
June. Talk about fun, it’s a scream. 


The Michigan Press Association, of 
which Len. W. Feighner is the secre- 
tary, has just issued a new rate book. 
Every state press association should 
do the same thing and then these 
should be consolidated into one great 
national book by the N. E. A, 
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Practical Advertising Talks 


(By Homer B. Clemmons, Advertising Manager, Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue Island, II1.) 


ADVERTISING NUGGETS 


(Compiled by Homer B. Clemmons.) 

There are 13,400 newspapers in the 
United States entering every home, 
office and workshop in the land. More 
than 33,000,000 
copies are distrib- 
uted daily, to- 
gether with 12,- 
500,000 more 
copies weekly, 
semi-weekly or 
tri-weekly. These 
newspapers, with 
their 45,000,000 
circulation, dis- 
tribute the na- 
tion’s goods. 


One million dol- 
lars was spent for 
newspaper adver- 


tising in the re- 

H. B. Clemmons cent Republican 
primary election in Pennsylvania. 
It is said that every newspaper 
in the state received orders from 
one or more of the three candi- 
dates for United States Senator. One 


county seat daily, with a circulation 
of 16,000, got $3,500 from various 
candidates. 


Advertising rates must be based on 
cost and advertising service must be 
sold by salesmanship, not price cutting. 


George J. Veach, a furniture dealer, 
of Oil City, Pa., recently used a full- 
page advertisement in his home town 
newspaper to praise and arouse inter- 
est in the city. The advertisement 
made no mention of his own business. 


The headline said, “Oil City Is a 
Good City.” 
The doctrine of advertising, its 


growth and the development of ideals 
in the profession featured sermons in 
nearly 50 churches in Philadelphia, 
recently at the opening day of the ad- 
vertising men’s convention. 


A good thing to remember— 
And a better thing to do— 
Is work with the construction gang, 
Not with the wrecking crew. 
—Mt. Ayr (lIa.) Record-News. 


Learn your merchant’s’ business 
hobbies. Once you have his business 
hobbies down pat, you need never fear 
for his business patronage. 


Those who wonder why newspaper 
mergers are becoming: more frequent 
all the time should realize that run- 
ning a newspaper these days calls for 
just about five times the ready capital 
that it used to. For instance the Re- 
porter has on its floor today over 
$5,000 worth of print paper. Twenty 
years ago if a publisher had $250 worth 
of print on hand he thought he was 
taking a flyer in high finance.—Inde- 
pendence (Kans.) Reporter. 


Men who succeed through pulling 
others down can lay no claim to hon- 
orable achievement—they are ruthless. 
—Lincoln. 


Many business men do themselves 
and their customers a wrong by not 
having a hard-boiled credit man—one 
who insists on payment of obligations, 
promptly. A prominent credit man 
said a lot when he remarked, “You can 
make a crook out of an honest man by 
not making him pay his bills; you can 
also make an honest man out of a 
crook by making him pay his bills.” 
The dead-beat is entitled to no consid- 
eration and the honest man does not 
ask for unbusinesslike methods in re- 
gard to the settling of his debts. A 
go-easy credit system has caused the 
financial ruin of more business ven- 
tures than any other thing. Make ’em 
pay, and pay promptly, and you will 
have less grief than you will by let- 
ting them wait until they get good and 
ready to pay.—Hastings (Neb.) Demo- 
crat. 


Use advertising to advertise your 
advertising. 

The great art. of writing advertise- 
ments is finding the proper method to 
catch the reader’s eye, without which 
a good thing may pass unobserved.— 
Joseph Addison. 


“The contribution of the American 
newspaper is civic, educational, moral 
and inspiritional,’ says one author. 
“Moreover, it is the great force that 
binds America together. In its col- 
umns—news, editorial and advertising 
—may be discovered the essential 
function—to integrate the one hun- 
dred and seventeen million Americans 
into one American people. 


Opportunity and the Wolf 

Met at the door 

Of a humble cottage. 

The one knocked, 

And the other howled. 

Behind the door 

Lived an optimist, 

Full of hope. 

He was expecting Opportunity, 

And heard the knock, 

But not the howl. 

And then the two, 

The Wolf and Opportunity, 

Went to another door. 

The one howled 

And the other knocked. 

Behind the door 

Lived the pessimist, 

Full of despair. 

He was expecting the Wolf, 

And heard the howl, 

But not the knock. 
—HEHxchange. 


If some people would apply the same 
effort along business lines that they 
devote to differences in social, religious 
and. lodge “leanings,” would it not 
serve a better purpose for all parties 
concerned? Parties accustomed to 
doing things worth while catalogue the 
differences enumerated as “small-town” 
stuff—Tipton (Mo.) Times. 


What is known in the parlance of 
newspapers as “foreign” advertising 
has grown to be a very profitable part 
of newspaper advertising. The week- 


les are now receiving a very liberal 
space allotment from the manufac- 
turers of nationally advertised prod- 
ucts. Are you doing anything to keep 
this business coming and to increase 
it? Nothing makes a better impression 
on such advertisers than to give them 
evidence, whenever possible, that you 
appreciate their business and that you 
want to back up their advertising with 
service wherever you can. If the ad- 
vertiser asks for some assistance in 
your locality, such as the names of 
the dealers who might handle his 
product, do you answer him promptly, 
giving the desired information?—Wis- 
consin Press Association Howler. 


The Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, 
in a letter to newspaper publishers 
requesting them to get their dealers 
to advertise Kelly-Springfield tires, 
frankly admits that national magazine 
campaigns do not help the dealer very 
much. After describing the amount 
of magazine advertising the company 
does, the advertising manager writes: 
“.. the influence of this national 
campaign is not felt directly by the 
dealer.” 


“The American newspaper is, by its 
very nature, a local institution, its 
own community mirror, voice, market 
place and leader. But, just as America 
is a national community, composed of 
thousands of local centers, so the 
American press as a whole is a unit 
formed by nearly 14,000 local news- 
papers which reflect the national life.” 


Life is a series of lessons. Some are 
diligent in learning them, and they be- 
come pure, wise, and altogether happy. 
Others are negligent, and do not apply 
themselves, and they remain impure, 
foolish, and unhappy.—James Allen. 


Extensive use of newspaper adver- 
tising by farmers was advocated re- 
cently in Philadelphia in an address 
before the American Institute of Co- 
operation by W. B. Geissinger, Los 
Angeles, assistant advertising manager 
of the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change. Mr. Geissinger told of the 
success that press space has had in 
helping the agriculturists of his state 
to market their product. ‘The mem- 
bers of the organization which I repre- 
sent,” said Geissinger, “advise other 
farmer co-operations to standardize 
the quality of their products and then 
increase their sales through the judi- 
cious use of advertising.” 


“If my family was a newspaper,” a ° 


Topeka man tells us, “it would be noth- 
ing but a ‘want’ section.”—Topeka 
(Kan.) Journal. 


“There is no greater power in the 
realm of man today than the printing 
press, and it would be infinitely more 
powerful and productive of results if 
those whose thoughts go out to mil- 
lions through it would write in a spirit 
of service and in the sense of steward- 
ship.”—E. W. Bok. 
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Whitine’s Trade Linen | 
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Cel, 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is the ideal flat paper for commercial work in which economy is a 


necessary factor. 


It is a low priced paper but is exceptionally well made, clear in color, and uniform in texture. 


Its remarkable strength and clean, attractive appearance are seldom met with in flat papers of similar 
grade. 


WHITPING'S TRADE LINEN is unequaled at its price in printing and writing qualities. 


Its ALWAYS uniform size makes for ease and rapidity on the press. Its fine finish and quick drying 
qualities make possible the neat, clean-cut impressions characteristic of the highest grade workmanship. 


Its smooth surface gives free glide to the pen, tuking the swiftest stroke without scratch or splutter. 


WHITING'S TRADE LINEN is excellent fer letter heads, price lists, circulars, folders, catalogs, 


and office forms of every sort. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is furnished in Silver, White Wove only. It is watermarked and 
wrapped in packages of 500 sheets. 


Send for sample sheets and booklets TODAY. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


218 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
New York Philadelphia Boston Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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Hl “The Crossroads of the World” 
g Official New York City Headquarters 


Hi INTERNATIONAL PRESS FOUNDATION ei ia 


and 


F. A. MUSCHENHEIM 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIA- 


TION OF PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES 
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Vertical 


AUTOMATIC 


CALLING a printing press “automatic” is usually a very 
free use of the word. Only part of the functions of 
any press can ever be automatic. 


In the Miehle Vertical there is a much closer approach to 
automatic operation than in any other sheet-fed press. It 
calls for fewer adjustments in changing from one job to 
another than have ever been known before. Make-ready 
is reduced to a minimum. 


And, when the press is ready to run, it is almost perfectly 
automatic. It breezes along, up to 3600 impressions per 
hour, giving quality as well as quantity. 


No wide-awake printer can afford to be without the 
Miehle Vertical. 


NTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Factory Sales Offices: 
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ok PHILADELPHIA —s SAN FRANCISCO _ ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Company 
urteenth and Robey Sts. BOSTON LOS ANGELES «OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union. 


DALLAS : SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
Operating Exhibits: : : 


: Transp rtation Building, Chicago 


Printing Crafts Building, New York : 
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HAL E. HOSS LEW B. BROWN 

Business Manager Enterprise Editor Independent 
Oregon City, Oregon St. Petersburg, Florida 

and Mrs. Hoss and Mrs. Brown 


State boundaries became nil when newspapermen and their wives met 
from all over the country, recently, to tour New Hampshire as guests of the 
state. The tour not only served to familiarize the newspaper people with the 
New England state, but it served the further purpose of acquainting publish- 
ers, who geographically are tar apart, thus establishing a stronger feeling of 
unity of the press throughout the country. 
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LEWIS SUCCEEDS IN HIS 
CIRCULATION METHODS ; 
STUDIES CARRIER BOYS 


(By Harry Schreve.) 


With a thousand newsboys calling 
him by his first name, G. G. Lewis, 
circulation promotion manager of the 
Washington Post, has attained that 
relationship between seller and buyer 
which has been the goal of promotion 
managers since modern methods of 
newspaper circulation have been insti- 
tuted by the great dailies throughout 
the country. ' 


The heart of a youngster presents 
a peculiar problem. How to deal with 
him in a business way; how to encour- 
age him when things go wrong; how to 
keep him on the job, when youths’ in- 
clination for the swimming pool, the 
baseball diamond and the football field 
appeal with temptations, are some of 
the greatest jobs that the circulation 
man has to contend with. 


The boy on the street, the Arab who 
sells papers as the means of a liveli- 
hood, the chap that takes up the game 
to earn a few extra pennies and the 
boy who wants to add something to 
the home income, by working during 
his spare moments, all youngsters with 
an inclination to enjoy the lesser 
things of life—all these are affected 
by the circulation manager who feels 
it his duty to point out the advan- 
tages, and better still to drive them 
home to the youthful mind, of working 
hard during working moments, and 
above all instilling in his carefree 
heart the profits that come to him 
through earnest endeavor. He is the 
contact between buyer and seller and 
his is the job of keeping one of the 
most unruly markets in the world in a 
buying mood. 

Lewis seems to have accomplished 
all these things. During his reign on 
the Post, he has acted as host to many 
thousands of newsboys at various en- 
tertainments, circuses and outings. 
The youngsters look upon him as a 
sort of pal and he, on his part, finds 
time to give his personal attention to 
their little troubles and difficulties. 

Mr. Lewis is a young man. He was 
born in Seymour, Indiana, 24 years 
ago. He entered local public schools 
and after graduating from the Sey- 
mour High School became enrolled 
upon the roster of Hanover College. 
When completing his course in this in- 
stitution, he went to Akron, Ohio, to 
join the circulation forces of the Akron 
press of that city. It was here that he 
came in contact with Walter Hoots, 
circulation manager, and no doubt it 
was from this capable worker that he 
received many points of the game that 
stood him in great stead in after life. 

He was called from Akron to as- 
sume a position of supervisor of home 
delivery on the Washington Times and 
Herald. His good work in this capa- 
city soon won the approval of his su- 
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G. G. LEWIS 
Circulation Promotion Manager 
Post, Washington, 'D. C. 


periors and he was promoted to the 
position of assistant to the circulation 
manager in charge of the carrier cir- 
culation of the Washington Times. 


It was in this latter capacity that 
Lewis began to find himself. The po- 
sition appealed to him and as he liked 
boys he made up his mind to find out 
all about them. With this object in 
view, he mixed with his youngsters, 
he talked with them, and studied them. 
The result was that Lewis and the 
boys that worked for him soon under- 
stood each other and a fine relation- 
ship was established between them. 


Naturally, this condition of affairs 
soon brought about pleasing results 
and Lewis was offered and accepted 
a position as circulation promotion 
manager of the Washington Post under 
W. D. Miller, circulation manager. In 
this position, he has endeared himself 
to the heart of every newsboy in Wash- 
ington. He has charge of all the car- 
riers, contests and the different cam- 
paigns promoted by this newspaper. 
In looking after the welfare of his 
youngsters he not only carefully 
watches their business activities but 
pays close attention to their personal 
affairs; affairs which to the adult 
mind mean little or nothing, but 
which to the youngster are the vital 
things of life. 


Lewis has been very successful in 
his chosen profession and deserves to 
be. He has given his work the advan- 
tage of thought and he has studied his 
customer and has tried to cater to the 
peculiar working of the boy’s mind. 
He has succeeded and in succeeding, 
has not only assisted his paper materi- 
ally, but he has established cordial 
working conditions between the news- 
boys and the Washington Post which 
is catering to the public of that city. 


SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
PLANNED FOR ILLINOIS 


The University of Illinois is to have 
a school of journalism, it was decided 
at the regular meeting of the board 
of trustees, held at the Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago. 

President David Kinley of the uni- 
versity was instructed to proceed with 
the drafting of plans for such a school, 
to be established at the earliest feas- 
ible date. 

W. J. Smith, president of the Illinois 
Press Association, had previously re- 
ceived letters from Governor Small 
of Illinois and some of the trustees 
of the state university which indicated 
that they were interested in the plan 
that the press association suggested 
to Dr. Kinley, president of the uni- 
versity, in regard to changing the 
present course in journalism to a 
school of journalism. 

Len Small, Governor of Illinois, 
said: 

“T am in receipt of your letter of 
October 8th, enclosing a _ resolution 
adopted by the [Illinois Press Associa- 
tion, recommending the establishment 
of a School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

“T agree fully with the recommenda- 
tions of the Illinois Press Association 
and hope that some day this recom- 
mendation may be realized.” 


Fred L. Whan, trustee, Urbana, III.: 

“T shall be very glad indeed to give 
consideration to this matter in accord- 
ance with your request. I feel sure 
that if it is»possible to do so the Board 
of Trustees will feel inclined to au- 
thorize the president to make plans 
for the establishment of such a school. 
The press in many ways is the greatest 
influence in both the state and nation 
and I am sure that the university can 
do no greater work than to do what- 
ever it can toward helping to build 
up the standards of the press.” 


George A. Barr, trustee, Joliet, II1.: 

“As a trustee of the university I will 
surely give this matter very thought- 
ful consideration. I am not an edu- 
cator but it seems to me that a School 
of Journalism should receive the care- 
ful consideration of the university 
authorities. We naturally depend up- 
on men in close touch with the educa- 
tional side for all matters of educa- 
tion, but I think I can see many ad- 
vantages and a real need for a School 
of Journalism.” 


B. B. Megargee, newspaper dealer in 
Scranton, Pa., is the newly elected 
president of the 25-year club of the 
Scranton Times. Three employes qual- 
ified for membership this year, F. Ash, 
W. J. Boland and George Daniels. 


Chas. H. Clarke, advertising man of 
Des Moines, has been appointed to 
represent the United Newspapers of 
Iowa, with offices soon to open in 
Des Moines. The organization is com- 
posed of weekly papers. 
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HOWE WINS SUCCESS 
IN ARKANSAS FIELD; 
MEN STRONG FOR HIM 


(By Glenn R. Dodd) 

J. Ed Howe, city editor of the Fort 
Smith (Ark.) Journal, afternoon news- 
paper launched, July 1, is the latest 
recruit in the Arkansas newspaper 
field and has the unique distinction of 
being connected with two outstanding 
newspaper successes within a period 
of one year. 

Howe’s newspaper activities, here- 
tofore, have been confined to Texas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi. For ten 
years prior to the World war, he alter- 
nated between the Shreveport Times 
and Shreveport Journal as city editor. 
He was one of the best known news- 
paper men in Northern Louisiana. 


Quitting the profession in 1919, he 
went to Dallas, Tex., where he took a 
traveling position with a Cleveland, 
Ohio, firm which took him to every 
large city in the southwest. He proved 
to be as good a salesman as he was a 
newspaper man and in 1921 won third 
prize in a field of 120 salesmen for the 
greatest amount of business produced, 
his sales for the year reaching more 
than $46,000. 

Tiring of the road in 1923, he again 
took up newspaper work and went 
with the Houston (Tex.) Post as copy 
reader and feature editor. After six 
months, he again felt the urge to 
return to the road, and re-entered the 
employment of the Cleveland concern, 
for which he did special work for a 


year, making trips to Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 


September 1, he went to Texarkana, 
Tex., to become city editor of the 
Texarkana Journal, an afternoon paper 
started on that date by C. EH. Palmer, 
owner and publisher of the Four 
States Press, a morning paper at Tex- 
arkana. The Journal, under Howe’s 
skippership, proved a success and 
soon became the most popular after- 
noon newspaper in the city. 


Exactly six months later, Palmer 
sold his newspaper properties in Tex- 
arkana and got $25,000 for the good 
will of the Journal in the deal. 

July 1, this year, Palmer began pub- 
lication of the Fort Smith Journal 
with Howe as city editor. It likewise 
is enjoying great success. 

It is the first paper, Howe says, he 
ever knew to outgrow its facilities 
before publication was begun. The 
paper started with more than 7,000 
subscribers signed up and that in a 
town of about 35,000, with a morning 
and afternoon paper already. ‘The 
Journal’s circulation has been grow- 
ing ever since. 

Howe is a living refutation of the 
idea-that a city editor has to be hard- 
boiled in order to get the best. from 
the men under him, reporters and 
staff men say. He never drives and 
any man on his staff will go the limit 
of his ability for him. 


Mathew D. Richardson, editor of the 
Elmira (N. Y.) Sunday Telegram, has 
been carrying on an extensive crusade 
in that city, Many vice resorts and 


e 
ing during fhe past several months. 


J. ED HOWE 
City Editor, Journal 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


Florida Is Heard From 


(From the Bulletin of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. ) 


This letter from R. Bazile Brossier, 
of the Orlando (Fla.) Reporter-Star, 
needs no comment nor explanation 
from the Bulletin Editor. It speaks 
for itself: 

While glancing over your August 
Bulletin this morning I happened to 
notice your comment on the linage 
carried by the Asheville Citizen. You 
state that the Citizen has put these 
figures up—‘to shoot at’—and Mr. 
Webb wants to know if any other 
newspaper in the United States made 
such a gain in the last six months, 
and asks that they compare their 
figures with his. 

I have not divided our linage into 
national, local and classified, but the 
combined total number of lines car- 
ried for the first six months in 1926 
are 7,166,720, as compared to our total 
for 1925, over the same period, of 
3,475,566, or an increase of 3,691,166. 

Mr. Webb’s figures for 1926 are 
6,804,378 against 4,826,666 for 1925, or 
a gain of 1,977,752. Mr. Webb’s gain 
shows a total of 40.9 per cent increase 
over 1925, while the Reporter-Star 
shows a gain of 106.2 plus over the 
same period. 

It would seem to me that this would 
show the world at large that Florida 
is not in the dumps. Asheville had 
its land flurry in 1926, while Florida’s 
land flurry ended in December, 1925. 
Therefore the Asheville Citizen has 
had their real estate activity to boost 
their linage, while ours has been busi- 
ness derived from a state which was 
supposed to have been retarding rather 
than progressing. The retarding idea 
has been imaginary with some of our 
northern friends only—there has been 
no slump in business with us, as these 
figures will substantiate. 

We may add at the present time— 
in the dead of summer—we are print- 
ing more papers per day than we were 
at the height of last year’s winter 
season, which was the largest in the 
history of the state of Florida. 


The Aledo (Ill.) Times Record in a 
Mercer County Fair souvenir booklet’ 
has this to say about advertising: 

The accounting department may 
classify advertising as an expense, but 


it is something more than expense; 


it is an investment. 


Advertising is aninvestment because, 


rightly done, it pays dividends to the 


producer, the manufacturer, the jobber, 


the wholesaler, the. retailer. 

Advertising pays dividends to th 
advertiser because by: swelling demand 
it tends toward quantity production, 
greater volume of business with rela- 
tively little increase in “overhead” and 
operating expense. : 

The farmer has learned that by ad- 
vertising his livestock and farm sales 
in such newspapers as the Times Rec- 


ord, papers of county-wide quality — 


circulation, he gets a larger attendance 


of buyers, sells more at better prices. 


If only one buyer is influenced to 
come who otherwise would have re- 


mained at home, his presence as a y 


bidder or buyer may easily repay. the 
entire cost of advertising. And the 
chances are that many more than one 
are thus influenced. ; 

And the benefits of newspaper ad- 
vertising are extended to the buying 
public in no uncertain fashion. In- 
creased demand gives the maunfac- 
turer quantity production. Working 
to capacity enables his plant to pro- 
duce .and sell at lower cost, and a 
large portion of the benefit is passed 
on to the public. It is becoming ree- 
ognized quite generally that a nation- 
ally and locally advertised product is 
very likely to be of higher quality or 
cheaper, or both. The well informed 
buyer has come to look with suspicion 
upon a commodity which is not ad- 
vertised. : , 

True, the cost of advertising is 
added to the price of the product, but 
so great is the volume of business that 
the advertising cost is spread so thin 
as scarcely to be perceptible. And 
it is more than neutralized by the 
speed and efficiency of quantity pro- 
duction. A familiar illustration’ may’ 
be seen 
producing low priced automobiles. 


Generally speaking, it may be said 
truthfully that the stores which ad- 
vertise give the best values. 
may be exceptions, but they are few 
and far between. Here again the prin- 


ciple of quantity production applies. — 


It costs the retailer but little more for 
fuel, light, insurance, taxes, clerk hire, 
and other operating expense, to do a 
business of $50,000 a year, than it 
costs to sell a $25,000 volume. And 
the interest on the money represented 
in his average perpetual inventory 
need not be much more. 


Advertising increases the demand, 


and this in turn. speeds the turnover _ 


or the number of times a year the 


retailer can use the same dollar in- 
increased 


vested in stock. With 
volume of business he is able to give 
better value for the same money or 
the same value for less money, and 
still show his regular profit. 


And this regular profit need not be 


quite so high if the rapid turnover 
made possible by advertising leaves 


little or no dead stock on his shelves. _ 


er 


Here’s wishing all our subscribers 


a wonderful 


Christmas advertising 
business! 


in the mammoth factories’ 


There @ 
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EDITOR CELEBRATES HIS 
EIGHTY-THIRD BIRTHDAY ; 
HAS HAD VARIED CAREER 


W. H. Ray, until recently owner, 
publisher and editor of the Shabbona 
(Illinois) Express for nearly 50 years, 
celebrated his eighty-third birthday 
on November 13. Mr. Ray continued 
to be actively engaged in newspaper 
work, even after he sold the Express, 
in 1914, to A. W. Hubbard & Company. 
For several years after that, he as- 
sisted Mr. Hubbard as reporter and 
in other capacities. 

In 1876, Messrs. Bloodgood and 
Hunt started to publish the Express 
at Shabbona. Since Mr. Bloodgood 
was publisher of the Sandwich Free 
Press, the new paper was also printed 
at Sandwich. Mr. Hunt remained in 
Shabbona as local editor. But when 
the latter found that the paper was 
not paying its way, he resigned. It 
was then that Mr. Ray was induced to 
become editor, although he was at that 
time agent for the American Express 
Company. 

Buying out Mr. Bloodgood, Mr. Ray 
purchased an 8x12 job press, a six- 
column Army press and some type, and 
started to print the paper at Shabbona. 
And he says he then hired a printer, 
who taught him “the art preservative.” 
It was an event in the life of the 
Express, when its owner purchased a 
Washington hand press. A further 
epoch in the history of the paper 
was marked with the purchase of a 
seven-column cylinder press which 
printed two pages at once. Mr. Ray 
turned the crank to furnish hand- 
power to run- this press for several 
years, until he bought a two h.p. gas- 
oline engine to furnish the power. 

Mr. Ray joined the Illinois Press As- 
sociation in 1880, retaining his mem- 
bership until he sold his paper in 1914. 

Born in Germany, the boy Ray came 
to the United States with his parents 
when he was six years old. After 
spending three years in New York 
state the family moved west to Illinois, 
where the father became a farmer. 

The son, W. H. Ray, worked on the 
farm until he was 23 years old. He 
attended Clark’s Seminary three win- 
ters, taught school five years and in 
1870 was married to Miss Imogene 
Loucks. 


Before entering the newspaper busi- 
ness, he was station agent at Shab- 
bona for the Chicago and Iowa Rail- 
road, now a branch of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy, which had 
just been built through Shabbona; at 
the same time he was appointed post 
master, but resigned that office after 
two years because the work as station 
agent took all of his time. After he 
purchased the Express, he resigned as 
agent for the American Express Com- 
pany, having worked in that capacity 
for 22 years. 


Mr. Ray was a member of the Board 
of Education for 12 years, a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Village 
for eight years; president of that 
board for two terms; Village Clerk 
for 27 years and township clerk for 
20 years. He is Village Clerk at the 
present time. He is also president of 
the Old Settlers Association of South- 
ern DeKalb County, having been re- 
elected ten consecutive years. He has 
also been active in various fraternal 
organizations. 


W. H. RAY 
Former Editor, Express 
Shabbona, III. 


“In my public services,’ Mr. Ray 
recently told a representative of The 
United States Publisher, “I have al- 
ways been actuated by a desire to 
promote ‘the best interests of the 
community, having always been op- 
posed to misrule in municipal affairs 
and having always stood for the things 
which are a matter of civic virtue and 
of civic pride.” 


WHY SPOIL ADVERTISING 
BY USING POOR MATS? 


Greater co-operation between the ad- 
vertising agency and the newspaper, 
in the matter of selecting matrices, is 
advocated by John P. Keating, mechan- 
ical superintendent and production 
manager of the Milwaukee Journal. 
The exit of the electrotype and the 
advent of the matrix have added to 
the problems of both the advertising 
agency and the newspaper, Mr. Keat- 
ing claims. 

“It has always been a mystery to me 
why men will spend fifty to a hundred 
thousand dollars on a single adver- 
tising campaign and, at the same time, 
permit the use of faulty mats which 
greatly detract from the effectiveness 
of their advertisements,’ Mr. Keating 
says. “It should be remembered that, 
even in a first class mat, some of the 
detail is lost in recasting and that, 
unless every precaution is exercised 
to produce a deep, clean matrix, the 
result will be smutty and shallow. 

“We have cases frequently where 
the depth of the mat is not only in- 
adequate, but inconsistent. Sometimes 
there is a variation of from fifty to 
one hundred thousandth of an inch 
in different portions of the same 
matrix. Needless to say, the news- 
paper experiences considerable diffi- 
culty in getting a good printed surface 
from such a mat. 

“In the last analysis, it is the news- 
paper that is responsible for the ap- 
pearance of the advertisements on its 
pages. The advertising agency should 
do its utmost to co-operate with the 
newspaper, first, in the selection of 
matrices and, second, by insisting on 
only the best workmanship and ma- 
terial.” 


S. N. P. A. PRESIDENT 
TOURS TERRITORY; HAS 
CONTACT WITH MEMBERS 


Building better newspapers during 
the next twelve months period is the 
dominant keynote sounded by John 
A. Park, president of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, in 
announcing the program of activities 
which that organization will follow. 


Mr. Park has just returned from a 
4,000-mile trip through S. N. P. A. 
territory covering all the 14 states 
except Florida, which he visited last 
Spring. After conferences with more 
than 100 members, committeemen and 
directors, Mr. Park says that the out- 
look for southern papers is most grat- 
ifying. Good crops, busy factories and 
stabilized labor conditions, in his opin- 
ion, contribute to a general condition 
of prosperity and tranquility in the 
immediate future. 

A “back to school” movement with 
an unusual slant is started by Presi- 
dent Park in presenting the points 
in his program. With the approval 
of his entire board, Mr. Park will hold 
a series of departmental meetings in 
every state simultaneously at which 
heads of all newspaper departments 
will “talk shop” with others engaged 
in the same work. 


This is an innovation that S. N. P. 
A. officials think will fill a long recog- 
nized desire of the association. Con- 
vention programs have become so 
crowded that insufficient time is left 
for discussion of technical topics. The 
new plan provides for two days of 
“schooling,” three groups meeting 
morning and afternoon of the first day 
and three more groups meeting the sec- 
ond day, requiring only one day’s at- 
tendance for an employee. The six 
groups will study advertising, news, 
circulation, mechanical operations, 
business details and executive matters. 
Publishers will be expected to attend 
the last mentioned group while sub- 
ordinate officials and department 
heads are to attend the five other di- 
visions. 


State directors will help arrange the 
programs and select the meeting 
places. Cities will be designated that 
are easily accessible to members in the 
respective states, requiring the mini- 
mum time in traveling. 


Committees have been actively hand- 
ling postage and freight rates. 


The tenth year of an intensive drive 
to “Sell the South” to the nation was 
launched September 13 in metropolitan 
newspapers and trade publications, the 
same copy in page size running in each 
member newspaper at the same time. 
Funds for this campaign were volun- 
tary contributions from members. 


In the late spring of 1927, the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
will celebrate its silver anniversary 
with an appropriate convention pro- 
gram. It was in Atlanta that the as- 
sociation was born in 1903 and that 
city, instead of Asheville, may enter- 
tain the 1927 convention. 


Ang Bitwin is the name of the only 
Filipino language newspaper in any 
possession of the United States. It is 
published at Hilo, Hawaii and is an 
eight-page tabloid. It is printed in 
the plant of the Hilo Daily Tribune- 
Herald. 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
HARD TO GET, MARSHALL 
TELLS EDITORS AT MEET 


(Text of address given by Irl H. 
Marshall of Chicago, owner of a string 
of Illinois newspapers, at the recent 
meeting of the Illinois Press Associa- 
tion at Champaign-Urbana. ) 


I have been asked to tell you how 
you can get more national advertising 
for your newspapers. I -happen to be 
in the advertising agency business but 
am also a publisher and I want to 
talk to you as a brother publisher. 
You have no doubt found out that it 
is very hard to secure additional na- 
tional advertising. There is no “hocus- 
pocus” solution but there are a few 
policies which when followed should 
mean extra business for you. Having 
bought space from publishers and hav- 
ing sold and tried to sell space to 
agencies and advertisers I know full 
well the difficulties of increasing na- 
tional advertising. 

The first thing that weekly publish- 
ers and the publishers of small dailies 
should do to get more national adver- 
tising is to give national advertisers 
and agencies more prompt and accu- 
rate service. I have heard many ad- 
vertisers and agency men complain 
and say that they have found small 
newspapers too bothersome to use. 
There are many exceptions to this ob- 
jection but it is the hundreds of pub- 
lishers who are careless that hurt the 
national business of the weekly and 
small daily publishers as a whole. 
They are careless in three ways. In 
the first place, schedules are run incor- 
rectly. Ads appear on the wrong dates 
—are omitted or repeated without or- 
ders. Possibly dealers’ names are 
omitted or the ads appear blurred and 
unreadable. Then on the first of the 
month checking copies are not sent 
and very often no statement is sent. 
All these errors require correspond- 
ence from the advertisers or agencies. 
Then the letters are not answered 
by the publisher, and more letters are 
required. I have actually often seen 
a half dozen letters written to a pub- 
lisher trying to get him to send in 
his statement or checking copies so he 
could be sent a check. This unneces- 
sary correspondence is not only a big 
extra expense but it makes it impos- 
sible to carry out efficient campaigns. 
The result is that much business goes 
to the larger newspapers and to maga- 
zines and bill boards that we smaller 
publishers would get if we would giv 
accurate and prompt service. 


The second thing we can and shoul 
do is to give real merchandising co 
operation to agencies and advertisers. 
Large newspapers and magazines have 
special merchandising departments. 
They have a great advantage over 
small newspapers in selling their space 
because they can give a much lower 
milline rate which means that the ad- 
vertiser reaches Many more readers 
for each dollar spent. A newspaper 
with 2,000 circulation and a two-cent 
per line rate figures $10.00 a milline. 
The Chicago Sunday Tribune has a 
milline rate of $1.38 which means that 
each dollar spent in the Chicago Sun- 
day Tribune buys seven times as many 
readers as each dollar spent in the 
newspaper with 2,000 circulation. 


and to create consumer calls. 


This is the fundamental reason why 
most advertising money goes into the 
large publications. ‘This is the prob- 
lem we smaller publishers have to 
face. In spite of this great difference 
some money goes into the smaller 
papers because ads in these papers 
create calls for their merchandise in 
the exact territory the advertiser 


wants to reach because they are more 
thoroughly read and because advertis- 
ing in the local paper frequently has 
more influence in stocking the local 


IRL MARSHALL 
Chicago 


dealers. These are three big advan- 
tages over the large publications, yet 
in most cases the advertiser does not 
consider them big enough advantages 
to overcome the difference in rate per 
reader reached and he uses the large 
publications. 

The fourth and greatest advantage 
the small newspaper has over large 
publications is one it seldom uses. 
That is merchandising cooperation. It 
is the one great service in which it 
can excell over any magazine or metro- 
politan daily. 

Advertising 
poses: 


is done for two pur- 
to get the dealer distribution 
The pub- 
lications with huge circulations can 
create consumer calls far cheaper than 
the small newspapers. But the small 
newspaper has a personal and much 
closer contact with its local dealers 
and can have much greater influence 
in getting dealer distribution which 
is the first essential in every campaign. 

In our chain of twenty-five small 
newspapers where an advertiser as- 
sures us a large enough schedule, we 
gladly make surveys to help him stock 
dealers or to check up on how mer- 
chandise is selling. If an advertiser 
does not have a dealer or dealers in 
our towns, we help him get local rep- 
resentation. If the schedule is large 
enough to warrant putting up window 
and store displays we do it. We try 
to get local merchants to run individ- 
ual ads to tie up with the national 
advertising. We offer the national ad- 


vertiser a service more personal and 
effective than any magazine or metro- 
politan daily can possibly give. 

Early this year we started a 20,000- 
line schedule for a manufacturer who 
had no distribution in our towns. I 
have a letter from the president of 
this concern saying that they have 
nearly 100 per cent distribution in all 
of our towns, without using a sales- 
man and that their sales are much 
more than. satisfactory. This was 
$8,000 worth of extra business secured 
through giving an efficient merchan- 
dising service. 

You are probably wondering how to 
go after this business. That is, indeed, 
the biggest problem. We have per- 
sonal solicitors calling on agencies and 
advertisers and we solicit by mail. 
With 25 newspapers, personal solicita- 
tion is not too expensive, but for an 
individual newspaper such expense is 
prohibitive. 

I suggest that you watch your neigh- 
boring newspapers for national adver- 
tising you do not have. Then do one 
of two things. 

If there is a dealer in your town for 
the product advertised, get him to 
write the advertiser and at the same 
time you write the advertising agency 
stating that the local dealer would 
like the campaign. 

If there is no local dealer, then write 
the advertiser asking him if he would 
carry a campaign in your newspaper 
if you help him get a local dealer or 
dealers. It might be well in some 
cases to get local dealers to sign a 
statement that they will stock the mer- 
chandise if advertised in your paper 
and inclose this statement with your 
letter to the advertiser. 

The most common way to secure 
national advertising is, of course, 
through representatives such as Amer- 
ican Press Association for weeklies 
and there are many other companies 
for dailies. 


I have heard many knocks and many 
boosts for the American Press Associa- 
tion. I have both knocked and boosted 
myself, but the more familiar I be- 
come with its work the more I realize 
what it is doing for the weekly pub- 
lisher. 


The greatest asset of the American 
Press Association to the weekly pub- 
lisher is the rate book and supple- 
ments which it publishes periodically 
and furnishes to agencies and adver- 
tisers. It is the only rate book of 
weekly newspapers. When an adver- 
tiser or agency prepares a weekly 
newspaper schedule it is the only 
place to which it can refer for rates 
without writing to each individual 
newspaper. Therefore, newspapers in 
the American Press rate book fre- 
quently get on schedules they other- 
wise would not. 


The American Press Association also 
relieves the advertiser or agency of a 
lot of detail work making it much 
easier to use weekly newspapers. This 
has helped to swing additional busi- 
ness to the weekly field. Many pub- 
lishers feel that the 30 percent com- 
mission deducted by American Press 
Association is high but when we con- 
sider that the agency gets 15 percent 
of this and the advertiser 2 percent in 
cash discount leaving the American 
Press Association only 13 percent out 
of which to maintain its offices and 
solicitors in various cities, to publish 
its rate books and supplements, to 
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pay for advertising and circulars to 
get business and to meet other ex- 
penses, it is obvious why the 30 per- 
cent is necessary. Dailies and maga- 
zines allow 15 percent agency commis- 
sion and usually pay a representative’s 
commission or salary besides. Their 
total deduction is in some cases less 
and in some cases more than 30 per- 
cent. 

My comment is neither to boost or 
knock the American Press Association 
but to bring out the advantages it 
affords in increasing national adver- 
tising. 

In closing I want to reiterate the 
importance of giving prompt and ac- 
curate service to national advertisers. 
Then give them co-operation excelling 
magazines and metropolitan dailies. 
Watch for ads in other papers that 
you should have and get in immediate 
touch with the advertiser or agency 
or both. 


Name Doesn't Refer to Disposition 

The Crab Apple Association is the 
name that correspondents gave them- 
selves while meeting in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., to work on the case of 
the murder of Dr. Edward Hall and 
Mrs. Eleanor Mills. The correspond- 
ents rented a house, in which they 
could make their headquarters during 
the trial, and named it Crab Apple 
Villa. 

The members of the association in- 
clude these representatives: 


New York Herald Tribune, Ishbel 
Ross, Richard F. Crandell, Frank 
Walton. 


New York Times, Bruce Rae, John 
Eddy, Frank Adams, Edward R. Hall, 
Alexander Sedgwick, E. J. Gordon, 
Laura (Deacon) Lyman, Charles Zer- 
ner, Ferdinand Kuhn. 

New York Daily News, John Wal- 
lace, Grace Robinson, George Kivel, 
Lloyd Acuff, John Tresilian, Jack 
Rielly, Robert Acton, Eddie Jackson. 

New York World, Edward O’Toole, 
Mazie Clemens, James Robbins, Joseph 
Costa, Harl Lewis, Frederick Sykes, 
Anthony Muto. 

New York Daily Mirror, Herbert M. 
Mayer, Arthur Medford, Martin Hall- 
ing, Ray Doyle, Theodore Hough, 
Thomas Flanagan, Edward Doherty, 
W. Pledge Brown. 

Philadelphia Bulletin, Walter Capelli 
and Walter Long; Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, D. F. Dickson; Associated 
Press, Wallace Conover; New Bruns- 
wick News, Leslie Munn and George 
Kenny; New York American, Morton 
Parkinson, Robert .S. Conway, John 
Hyatt, Evelyn Lee Boon, Louis Fehr. 

New York Journal, Benny Marko- 
witz, Julia McCarthy, James Aide, 
William Weiner, Frank Henry; New 


York Evening Graphic, Leo J. Casey, 


Charles E. Gregory, Jack Miley, Harry 
Denlinger, Arthur Robinson, Dick 
Rose; Standard News. Association, 
Adolph T. G. Novak, W. F. Ritchie; 
New York Evening Post, Day Daniell; 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Wilbur Rogers; 
Evening World, Frank Roth, M. Ollie; 
New York Sun, Edwin DeLong. 


According to a survey recently made 
by Robert J. Breckenridge, general 
manager of the Lexington (Ky.) Her- 
ald, a newspaper advertising solicitor 
should handle at least fifteen different 
accounts. The survey showed that 
some salesmen handle as many as 100 
accounts. 


DOWNS IS MADE NEW 
PRESIDENT OF THE 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


Lawrence A. Downs, new president 
of the Illinois Central System, entered 
the employment of 
1896, shortly after graduation from 
Purdue University, and has been iden- 
tified with it ever since. 


LAWRENCE A. DOWNS 
New President 
IIlinois Central Railroad 


Mr. Downs was born May 9, 1872, 
at Greencastle, Ind., the son of James 
and Mary (McCarthy) Downs. His 
first position with the Illinois Central 
System, in 1896, was that of rodman 
in the engineering department, a job 
that paid him $60 a month. The fol- 
lowing year, in 1897, he was promoted 
to assistant engineer in the roadway 
department, and a year later, in 1898, 
he was made roadmaster. 


For eight years, from 1896 to 1906, 
Mr. Downs served as roadmaster, and 
it was during this time—in 1901— 
that he was married. They have one 
daughter, Mary Katherine. In 1906 
he was selected for the position of as- 
sistant chief engineer, maintenance of 
way, and his jurisdiction was extended 
to cover the entire Illinois Central 
System. 


In 1910 Mr. Downs was transferred, 
at his own request, from the engineer- 
ing to the transportation department 
in order to broaden his railway expe- 
rience. At that time he was appointed 
division superintendent, and he served 
in that position successively on the 
Towa, Minnesota and Kentucky divi- 
sions. In 1915 he was advanced to 
the position of general superintendent 
of southern lines, with headquarters 
at New Orleans, and in 1916 he was 
transferred to Chicago as general su- 
perintendent of northern lines. 


In 1919 Mr. Downs’ responsibilities. 
were again increased when he was 
promoted to assistant general man- 
ager, with jurisdiction over the entire 
system in operating matters, and he 
was holding this post in 1920 when 
he was elected vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Central of Georgia 


that system in, 


Railway, which is owned by the Illi- 
nois Central System. In 1924 he was 
advanced to the presidency of the 
Central of Georgia and of its impor- 
tant subsidiary, the Ocean Steamship 
Company of Savannah, which operates 
the “Savannah Line” steamships be- 
tween Savannah, New York and Bos- 
ton. : 

When C. H. Markham retired from 
the presidency of the Illinois Central 
System on September 15, 1926, and 
became chairman of the board of 
directors, Mr. Downs was recalled to 
the parent road of the Illinois Central 
System to become Mr. Markham’s suc- 
cessor as president. 

Mr. Downs has occupied one of the 
highest posts of honor among railway 
engineering men, serving as president 
of the American Railway Engineering 
Association in 1921-22. Another honor 
accorded him was his selection as an 
American delegate to the convention 
of the International Railway Congress 
held at Rome, Italy, in 1922. He is 
also a member of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers. 


WHEN DOES THE CUB 
BECOME A REPORTER? 


WANTED: An answer to this ques- 
tion—when does a cub become a re- 
porter? Some one has suggested, in 
a moment of light-heartedness, that 
some editors think that some cubs 
never become anything but cubs, and 
some one else, with less light-hearted- 
enss, has declared that some cubs 
think that their editor never becomes 
anything but an old bear. 

But whether you consider the mat- 
ter seriously or in a lighter vein, The 
United States Publisher wants to hear 
from you. When do you think a cub 
becomes a reporter? And how is the 
cub to know that he has become a re- 
porter? What inducement is offered 
the cub to become a reporter? And 
how does the editor know when the 
cub becomes a reporter? 

There is no prize offered for the 
best set of answers, but The United 
States Publisher has been asked the 
question, and it, in turn, asks you— 
whether you be managing, city or de- 
partment editor or whether you be 
reporter or cub. 


Lucian Swift, 78, former business 
manager of the Minneapolis Journal, 
died October 14 at his apartment in 
the Leamington Hotel at Minneapolis. 
His death is attributed to heart dis- 
ease. Mr. Swift was part owner and 
business manager of the Journal for 
many years, retiring in 1908. 


ENGRAVING 


For All Printing Purposes 


Designing and Retouching 


Halftones and Line Engrav- 
ings to print in one or more 
colors. 


—_—_—___. 


Terre Haute Engraving Co. 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


re 
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BUCK PREFERS YEA AND 
NAY VOTE TO REPORT OF 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Ole Buck, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Organization of Newspaper 
Association Managers, in a letter to 
members which accompanied a copy 
of minutes of the fourth annual con- 
ference, held the last of August at St. 
Paul, Minn., said: 

“T would like to suggest that in fu- 
ture conferences we dispense with the 
resolutions committee, and take a yea 
and nay vote as we go along. Then 
the minutes will disclose results and 
position taken by each one, instead of 
making it necessary to refer to the 
resolutions to see what was actually 
done.” 

Extracts from the minutes are here 
given: 

Cup Contests: Experiences differed, 
some had no experience, but the gen- 
eral opinion seemed to be that such 
contests are of doubtful value. It was 
agreed that it is hard to create in- 
terest, and hard to hold it. Only a 
comparatively small number of pub- 
lishers will compete, and they are 
much the same every year. Not much 
reason for believing that contests ac- 
complish what they are supposed to do. 
Various expedients were discussed for 
increasing interest and getting results, 
but there was no agreement as to their 
value. Utah and Michigan have dis- 
continued contests. Difficult to get 
competent judges, and difficult for 
judges to work because there are no 
established standards for guidance. 
Must be left mostly to personal opin- 
ion. Washington spends time at each 
annual session discussing and eriticis- 
ing papers that are submitted for such 
action. No prizes are awarded. 


Free Circulation Papers: Most such 
papers are failures because they are 
not newspapers, they are run for ad- 
vertising only, and are nothing more 
than handbills. There are some out- 
standing successes. There was much 
discussion of this subject and opinion 
was not unanimous. Kennedy cited 
the price that daily papers pay for 
circulation as an evidence that country 
papers might be circulated free, and 
gave details of some experimental 
work he has done in his state. In 
these experiments he proved that it 
does pay to circulate a paper free, or 
at a nominal price. His. argument 
was that the more thoroughly a paper 
covers its field the better chance it 
has to sell its space. The point was 
raised as to whether the publisher of 
such a paper should be allowed press 
association membership. Practices dif- 
fer in various states. Iowa votes mem- 
bers in and it is not likely that such 
a publisher would be admitted. Ne- 
braska requires that one must publish 
a legitimate newspaper, by this is 
meant a legal newspaper. A free cir- 
culation paper is not a legal paper in 
that state. 

The American Press Association: 
This was the big subject of the meet- 
ing. More time was given to it than 
to any other. Opinion was far from 
unanimous, although all agreed upon 
the necessity for special representa- 
tion in the general advertising field 
for country papers. A representative 
of the American Press Association was 


present. He went into elaborate de- 
tails regarding their business methods, 
their methods of going after business 
and convincing general advertisers and 
agencies of the value of country news- 
paper space. In the course of his talk 
he gave much valuable and illuminat- 
ing information. When questioned, 
however, regarding the points of dif- 
ference between his organization and 
the publishers his answers were un- 
satisfactory to a majority of the con- 
ference. On some points he professed 
ignorance, but expressed an intention 
to investigate. At the present time 
the A. P. A. is concentrating largely 
upon tire advertising. The interest- 
ing statement was made that more 
than 50 per cent of the tires are sold 
in the country and smaller towns, and 
that tire companies using country pa- 
pers are getting the long end of the 
business. In spite of this showing, 
the Goodrich people are spending 
$700,000 annually on billboards. Mr. 
Riley, the A. P. A. representative, said 
that there are one thousand men in 
New York selling daily papers and the 
daily paper field, and at least two hun- 
dred more selling billboards, farm pa- 
pers, etc. He says it sometimes takes 
years to develop one account and get it 
started in the right direction. Sur- 
veys must be made, information col- 
lected, sales talks worked.out, etc., etc. 
The cost of making one tire survey 
of 1,200 towns was $1,200. One of the 
biggest handicaps in selling the coun- 
try field is the fact that the country 
paper combined rate is 10 to 20 times 
the rate of its competitors. It takes 
strong selling arguments to prove that 
it is worth the difference. 


Two Percent Cash Discount: The 
consensus of opinion on this subject 
seemed to be that no cash discount 
should be allowed unless the money is 
actually received within a reasonable 
discount period. The practice of some 
agencies of taking a cash discount re- 
gardless of time of remittance was 
condemned. The only remedy against 
this appears to be to do away with all 
cash discounts, but it appears difficult 
to get any unanimous action among 
publishers on this matter. Represen- 
tatives of the A. P. A. and McKinney, 
Marsh & Cushing stated that cash dis- 
count is refunded to the advertiser, 
and not retained by the agency. 


Agency Commissions—Net Rates: 
These subjects brought out various 
opinions. Several instances were cited 
of publishers who charge a net rate 
for space, to which agencies must add 
commissions, and it was stated that 
such publishers appear to have no 
trouble. One argument in favor of 
commissions is that agencies will have 
no incentive to work for papers if they 
are not paid by the papers. There 
is strong opinion, though, that agen- 
cies are employes of advertisers: and 
should be paid by them on a fee basis. 
The opinion was expressed that small 
papers might benefit if the commis- 
sion system was abolished. It is re- 
ported that Liggett & Myers favor do- 
ing away with commissions paid by 
papers, and payment by the advertis- 
ers to agencies for their services. 


Election of Officers: All officers 
were re-elected. They are: President, 
Ed A. Bemis; vice president, Don W. 
Feighner; secretary-treasurer, Ole 
Buck; directors, Ben Read, G. L. Cas- 
well, O. W. Little, 


Invitations for Next Meeting: De- 
troit, Omaha, St. Paul and Kansas 
City were considered. It was decided 
to hold the 1927 conference in Kansas 
City the week of September 12th. 


National Editorial Association: The 
managers went on record in favor of 
the N. E. A. compiling a national rate 
book, and endorsed the proposal to 
have the N. E. A. promote a uniform 
billing system. It was also suggested 
that the N. E. A. create an advertising 
bureau for the purpose of compiling 
information regarding the country 
field for the purpose of selling this 
field to general advertisers. This will 
receive serious consideration from all 
concerned. 


Texas Plan of Selling Advertising: 
This appears to be a private enter- 
prise of the H. L: Grable Co., and no 
different in a general way from plans 
that have already been tried out and 
proved impractical. 


Printing as a Preferred Claim: Be- 
cause the cost of printing is mostly 
labor many printers cling to the idea 
that in cases of bankruptcy, etc, a 
claim for printing should have the 
same status as labor claim and be pre- 
ferred over ordinary claims. A prom- 
inent St. Paul attorney was called 
into the conference on this and other 
lezal subjects. He explained the im- 
possibility of enforcing such a law be- 
cause the printer turns his labor and 
materials into merchandise, just as 
any other manufacturer does, therefore 
he is in the same position as any other 
manufacturer. He may reclaim the 
exact thing manufactured, but that is 
as far as the courts would permit his 
preference to go. Speaking of libel 
suits, this attorney said they rarely 
win because of the difficulty in proving 
damage. He expressed the opinion 
that publishers should hold attorneys 
personally responsible for fees for the 
publication of legal notices, that it is 
up to the attorney to get the money 
from his client. He said that in Min- 
nesota an administrator cannot be 
legally discharged until he shows that 
all claims, including printing and pub- 
lication fees, are paid. It appears that 
all states do not have this law, or else 
it is a more or less common practice 
to close estates without making sure 
that all expenses are paid. In Wash- 
ington the law provides that the trial 
of a case cannot proceed until a proof 
of publication is filed, together with a 
receipt for the publication fee. 


Retaining an Attorney: ‘'The> Wash- 
ington association retains an attorney 
by the year to look after its legal in- 
terests. Kennedy says this is one of 
the best investments they make. 


Selling the Country Field: Wash- 
ington is trying the experiment of 
employing a salesman to sell space 
in a wholesale way. He has not gone 
into the general field, but confines his 
efforts to Pacific Coast advertisers. He 
represents both dailies and weeklies, 
and the expense is taken care of by 
the papers he represents. 
seems to be working out satisfactorily, 
but Kennedy reported the usual diffi- 
culties in apportioning orders to the 
satisfaction of publishers. 


Selling the Local Field: Kennedy 
also reported an experiment in putting 
a man in the field to sell special cam- 
paigns to insurance men, bankers, and 
others in the local field. This, also, 
seems to be working out all right. One 
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object of this experiment is to head 


‘off high pressure scheme‘ salesmen 


who carry large sums of money out of 
towns without giving much in return. 
Nebraska has been trying for some 


time to find a capable man for a sim- 


ilar experiment, but, so far, has been 
unable to do so. 


Surveys: The value of making sur- 
veys showing number and kinds of 
business in towns, and other informa- 
tion, so that general advertisers may 
determine the outlets and possible de- 
mand for their products was discussed. 


~The value of such surveys cannot be 


disputed, but much difficulty may be 
expected in compiling them, and con- 
siderable labor will be involved. 

50-50 Advertising: It was shown 
that managers might be of consider- 
able assistance to their publishers by 
compiling information regarding con- 
cerns that advertise on this basis, and 
then urging their publishers to work 
on such prospects. Caswell reported 
excellent success by some publishers 


and local advertisers who have worked 


together intelligently upon this field. 
This appears to be a big and profitable 
field that is now being sadly neglected. 


The Iowa Idea: Caswell and Tucker 
reported on the special effort that is 
being made by some Iowa publishers to 
attract general advertisers to their pa- 
pers. This is an organization separate 
from the state press association, which 
includes one or more publishers in 
each county. Expense of operation is 
high, but the organization is getting 
some business, and it may be a suc- 
cess. Fear was entertained that this 
organization might react against the 
state association, but, so far, there is 
no evidence to this effect. Caswell 
says the idea will spread to other 
states if it is successful in Iowa, which 
Minnesota tried such 
an experiment a few years ago but 
failed, largely because it was found 
impossible to get capable salesmen. 


State Convention Programs: This is 
an interesting and vital subject to 
every Manager because he usually has 
most of the responsibility in the prepa- 
ration of such programs. The subject 
was discussed intensively, each man 
retailing some of his experiences. 
Some of the managers keep clipping 
files of programs and get ideas from 
these files. Headliner speakers, round 
tables, talks by practical men both in 
and out of the newspaper profession, 
are all considered good. Ample time 
for discussion of papers, talks, and 
ideas, is. considered essential. All 
have been afflicted with entertainment. 
All agreed as to the undesirability of 
The most 
practical plan seems to be two meet- 
ings a year, one strictly business, the 
other an outing. If this is not done 
entertainment must be strictly cur- 
tailed or it will ruin the business 
sessions. 


District Meetings: The district plan 
of state organization was discussed. 
This included programs, the desirabil- 
ity of having local people present at 
such meetings, etc. It seemed to be 
a*reed that, properly used, the district 
is the foundation upon which all news- 
paper organization work is built. It 
ranges all the way up from the district 
to the National Editorial Association. 
In more populous sections county or- 
ganizations may merge their efforts 
into the districts, thus making the 


work even more intensive. The advis- 
ability of the N, BE. A.’s organizing on 
a district or regional basis was also 
discussed. 

Monthly Interchange of Informa- 
tion: President Bemis volunteered to 
issue a monthly bulletin for the man- 
agers, provided they would supply him 
with copy. 

Advertising Newspaper and Organiz- 
ations: Trade publications do not 


I WILL REMEMBER 


By L. N. Flint, Professor of Jour- 
nalism, University of Kansas 


1. That when I write for print 
I put myself under an obligation to 
other people. Publishing a news- 
paper, large or small, is not merely 
a commercial activity, nor a form 
of amusement, but a rather serious 
effort to satisfy certain needs of 
the public. 

2. That when, as a reporter, I use 
my eyes or ears or mind, I must 
constantly ask myself, “Am I seeing 
or hearing or apprehending this 
thing as it really is? Am I get- 
ting at the truth?” 

3. That when I write I must keep 
before me the reader, to be sure 
that I am giving him a true im- 
pression, satisfying his curiosity, 
holding his interest, adding to his 
knowledge or his happiness. 

4. That as a journalistic writer 
J have the power to help good 
causes and to hinder bad ones and 
that having such power I must 
use it or admit a failure in the line 
of duty. 

5. That I owe it to myself, as 
well as to my readers, to seek 
diligently for the right word; to 
economize effort, both on my part 
and his, by using the fewest words 
that will express my thoughts. 

6. That I should not sacrifice 
sincerity for mere cleverness, nor 
fairness for flippancy. 

7. That humor is too fine a oual- 
ity in writing to be degraded by 
bad taste or maliciousness. 

8. That a sense of proportion as 
well as an appreciation of reader 
interest, must be an active factor 
in judging news values. 

9. That notwithstanding the fact 
that the readers of my paper have 
a right to expect me to give them 
the news, I must always consider 
the larger social interests in decid- 
ing what to print and what to omit. 

10. That in matters affecting the 
feelings and rights of others my 
judgment is not as good as it might 
be, and I may, without humiliation, 
accept the guidance of judicious 
persons having the advantage of 
wider experience. 

11. That courage and aggressive- 
ness should be controlled by the 
spirit of fair play even to the point 
of admitting a mistake or changing 
a policy or showing impartiality 
where personal likes and dislikes 
are involved. 

12. Dhatv“al fam’ an “unoiticial 
guardian of law and order. 

13. That unless I like journalism 
better than anything else, and un- 
less I am reasonably sure that what 
I can do is worth doing, I had 
better work at something else. 


reach the persons needed. Mr. Cush- 
ing recommends direct by mail, first 
ascertaining to whom in each agency 
such information should be_ sent. 
(Managers should interchange this in- 
formation. It will be difficult for any- 
one to collect all of it alone.) 

Schools of Journalism: Professor 
Radder of the Indiana University 
School of Journalism, spoke briefly on 
this subject. It is recommended that 
journalism students should be hand 
picked, that no young person should 
be encouraged to enter such a school 
unless he, or she, shows special apti- 
tude for such work, and that local 
publishers should be most able to make 
such selections. There is plenty of 
work for such students when they are 
ready, in advertising agencies, as 
teachers, and in other fields, as well 
as in various newspaper capacities. In 
Washington 22 newspapers are owned 
by and operated by university school 
of journalism graduates. 

Report of Resolutions Committee: 
This report was received, and, after 
some discussion, adopted and the com- 
mittee discharged with thanks. 

The Trade Press: The time for final 
adjournment having almost arrived 
not much consideration could be given 
to this subject. The managers are all 
appreciative of the work being done 
by the trade press. 

School for Field Men: In his open- 
ing address President Bemis stressed 
particularly the duty of this organiza- 
tion and its individuals to render all 
possible help to new field managers, 
and to states that are contemplating 
such service. 

Publicity and Advertising: John B. 
Long of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Omaha, gave an interest- 
ing talk on his company’s advertising 
and publicity policies. Mr. Long has 
had a life time of experience in news- 
paper work. Prior to going with the 
telephone company he was for six 
years city editor of the Omaha Bee. 
All his assistants are trained news- 
paper people. It is the policy of his 
company to employ none but trained 
newspaper people in this department, 
so that they may be able to see their 
work through newspaper eyes as well 
as from a corporation standpoint. The 
managers agreed that if other utilities, 
and corporations in general, would fol- 
low the same intelligent policies that 
are used by the Northwestern Bell, 
that their newspaper relations might 
be much more cordial and profitable. 


Cash Payments and Discounts 


Southern Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation members will recall that 
more than a year ago the matter of 
some advertising agents failing to pay 
promptly and then deducting cash dis- 
counts was brought to the attention of 
the membership through the Bulletin. 
Investigations from time to time 
among S. N. P. A. members have re- 
vealed a definite tendency of news- 
papers to quit allowing cash discounts, 
mainly and usually on the ground that 
advertisers and agents are not meeting 
the dates for cash payments but are 
insisting on the discounts regardless 
of when payments are made. 


Most newspapers feel that the situ- 
ation has been brought to the present 
stage by the failure of many adver- 
tisers and agents to respect the al- 
most universal terms on cash dis- 
counts.—S. N. P. A. Bulletin. 
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DERR IS YOUNGEST MAN 
TO BECOME A CENTRAL 
DIVISION U. P. MANAGER 


Edward C. Derr, central division 
manager of the United Press, ranks 
with the youngest news executives of 
the United States. ; 

After leaving Northwestern Univers- 
ity four and one half years ago, he 
worked for a short time on the Chi- 
cago Evening Post and then joined the 
forces of the United Press in the Chi- 
cago office, divisional headquarters of 
the United Press for all of the middle- 
western states. 

He was there but a short time when 
he was sent to St. Louis to take charge 
of that office of the United Press. 
After several months there he returned 
to Chicago as first assistant to iy tbe 
O’Sullivan and later first assistant to 
Harry Caylor and J. T. Kolbert. 

During his time as first assistant 
in the Chicago office he qualified him- 
self as one of the outstanding report- 
ers and writers in the middle-west. 
His coverage of the Herrin massacre; 
trial of Nathan Leopold and Richard 
Loeb—the thrill slayers;—of the trial 
of William Shepherd for the murder 
of young “Billy” McClintock, classed 
him as one of the real reporters in the 
middle-west. He has also made a 
name for himself in covering sport 
events and major political events in 
the middle-west, the last of which was 
the coverage of the election of Young 
Bob LaFollette in Wisconsin. 

His intuitive skill for news report- 
ing and for news assembling brought 
about his selection as manager of the 
middle-western division of the United 
Press Associations, a job which in- 
cludes city-editing of eleven middle- 
western states, and control of more 
than 40 reporters in some ten sub- 
divisional offices in the district. 

It is the first time that the respon- 
sible position now held by Derr has 
been held by a man so young. He is 
just past 25. 

He is an Illinoisan, having been 
born in the central part of the state 
where he also attended preparatory 
school. Later he attended eastern 
preparatory schools and spent his col- 
lege days in Northwestern University. 
He is married and has one daughter. 


Disapproves Stock Market 
Reports 


“Tf our people are interested in the 
stock market, they shouldn’t be, and 
we won’t publish the quotations,” de- 
clared Mrs. R. D. Springer, who was 

managing editor for the day when the 
' women of the Sioux Falls (S.D.) His- 
tory Club recently issued an edition 
of the Sioux Falls Press. However, 
the edition came out on Columbus 
Day, when there were no New York 
stock market quotations. The women 
sold the papers on the street. 


In an editorial, Mrs. Charles Ashton, 
editor, defended newspapers of the 
country for giving more space to the 
death of Rudolph Valentino than to 
that of Dr. Charles Eliot, because the 
masses, which are served by the news- 
papers, knew very little about Dr. 
EKliot’s name and work, while Valen- 
tino was known to every man, woman 
and child in the land as one of screen- 
land’s greatest heroes. 


EDWARD C. DERR 
Manager, Central Division 
United Press, Chicago 


S. N. P. A. Prepares Program 


The program for the Southern News- 
paper Publishers’ Association for 
1926-27, given below, was prepared by 


the president, John A. Park, publisher. 


of the Raleigh (N. C.) Times, and ap- 
proved by the directors of the asso- 
ciation. 

1. Immediately enlarge the mem- 
bership to include every active daily 
newspaper in all fourteen Southern 
States. 


2. Tell the story of the South’s 
progress and its brilliant future 
through paid advertising, properly 
placed. 


3. Continue the fight for reasonable 
carrying charges on second class mail. 

4. Encourage a better understand- 
ing with advertising agencies, assuring 
them of appropriate co-operation and 
asking in return clean copy, simple 
schedules and prompt pay. 

5. Enlist the interest and aid of 
every southern newspaper in combat- 
ing the suit of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which would establish net 
rates direct to advertisers. 

6. Provide an interchange of stand- 
ardized reports on costs and business 
operations and assist members to in- 
stall suitable business systems. 

7. Establish departmental clinics 
in every state for informal discussions 
of common problems. 

8. Enlarge the usefulness of the 
headquarters office by providing all 
necessary equipment, with expansion 
of reports, bulletins and correspond- 
ence with individual members. ., 

9. Help spread the southern pro- 
gram of enlightenment by the com- 
plete extension of newspaper service 
to every remote section of the South 
with the aid of improved highways. 

10. Commemorate the Silver An- 
niversary of the organization in the 
summer of 1927 with an appropriate 
convention program. 

11. Strive for growth and improve- 
ment through the use of adequate 
mechanical equipment, good working 
materials, trained employes and _ in- 
telligent management under a definite 
policy for building better newspapers. 


PAPERS JOIN URBAN AND 
FARM PEOPLE—CRAWFORD 


“We have not realized sufficiently 
that the problems of agriculture are 
problems for all the people,’ Nelson 
Antrim Crawford, director of informa- 
tion of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, said in an address be- 
fore a joint meeting of Kansas editors 
and Kansas county agents, recently. 
“The economic importance of agricul- 
ture is readily recognized, but the 
communities which are so vitally de- 
pendent upon this industry are not 
sufficiently acquainted with agricul- 
tural affairs to render the greatest 
aid in solving the problems which the 
farmers are forced to meet. 

“We have plenty of interest in agri- 
culture on the part of town and city 
people. But obviously, proper use can 
not be made of this interest unless it 
is accompanied by thorough under- 
standing. We need to do more speak- 
ing to urban audiences on agricultural 
affairs. We need to write more ar- 
ticles interpreting farming through 
city and town newspapers. We need 
to make clear the application of mod- 
ern agricultural experiment and in- 
vestigation. 

“At present we need to lay stress on 
marketing problems, particularly the 
cooperative movement. Modern agri- 
culture demands that we bring about 
a better balance between production 
and distribution. Cooperative action 
in distribution is essential today, if 
the farmer is to bring his production 
in line with efficient distribution and 
market requirements.” 

The first step to be taken in this 
direction, according to Mr. Crawford, 
is to educate the people in the cities 
and towns by using the platform and 
the press, and let them know what 
general problems agriculture is meet- 
ing and the local problems of their 
own surrounding country. Surveys 
form one method of getting this in- 
formation across to them. Then when 
they have this specific knowledge, 
they can efficiently cooperate with the 
farmer to obtain more efficient agri- 
cultural production, more nearly ad- 
equate marketing systems, more suit- 
able crops, and industries which will 
effectively utilize the raw farm prod- 
ucts of the community. 


Testimonial Dinner for 
MacDonald 


James MacDonald, who has severed 
his connection with the Newark Eve- 
ning News, was honored on October 2 
with a testimonial dinner by his as- 
sociates of the Orange bureau office of 
the News. Mr. MacDonald, who has 
been editor of the Orange branch of 
the News for a number of years, has 
been connnected with that publication 
for 20 years. He resigned to become 
associate editor of the new Daily 
Courier of the Oranges and Maplewood. 
G. Clifford Jones is editor of the Cour- 
ier. Mr. MacDonald is succeeded on 
the News by Joseph A. Rush. 


Considers It Worthwhile 

“May I offer my compliments upon 
the appearance and subject matter of 
your worth-while publication, the Sep- 
tember issue of which gave me much 
pleasure, and offer my best wishes for 
your continued success?” writes Ed- 
ward T. Sajons, vice president of 
Avondale Press, New York, 
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NEED LAW ENFORCEMENT 
SAYS EDITOR TALKING 
ON NEEDED LEGISLATION 


(Symposium on “Needed Legisla- 
tion” at the recent meeting of the Illi- 
nois Press Association at Champaign- 
Urbana. ) 

W. W. Loomis, La Grange Citizen: 

There are Many newspaper men who 
will not charge ten cents per line 
which is the reasonable minimum rate 


- that can be charged for publication of 


legals. There is no great effort being 
made to live up to and take advantage 
of the law we already have. The men 
who will not live up to the law be- 
long in an old ladies’ home and have 
no business in the newspaper world. 
Competitors are too willing to do work 
at cost and even less. 


A few changes that should be made 
The law in regard to 
publishing annual statements of all 
officials handling funds requires a 
statement as to where the money 
comes from and what it is for, but it 
does not require information about 
money that is spent, and this is more 
important than anything else. An- 
other defect, in my opinion, is that 
the larger cities are not authorized to 
publish statements. Now the thing is, 
what are we going to do about it? 
There ought to be some action taken 
in regard to this. 


Hal W. Trovillion, Herrin News: 


The Illinois law for publishing legals 
provides for a rate of ten cents per 
line for every inch, the lines to be 13 
ems wide. I think there is need now 
for a great deal of adjusting on the 
rate we now have. There are a lot of 
conflicts in the law. Then take tax 
redemptions. You can only legally 
charge $1.00 for those and the law 
requires that they must be published. 
There are a lot of those things that 
should be corrected. 


We need more law enforcement. I 
think the best way to handle delin- 
quent supervisors is to go to the States 
Attorney and point out to him what 
his duties are. If he will insist on 
the publication of reports, the super- 
visors will do this properly. The great 
need is for some one to be a sort of 
watch dog at Springfield when the 
Legislature meets. No one man can 
keep an eye on the Legislature. Now, 
we should be on the job, and when- 
ever difficulties arise, we should look 
into the matter at once. 


Harry B. Potter, Marshall Herald: 


We need more legislation than we 
now have bearing on newspaper work, 
but what we need is men to see that 
the laws we already have are some- 
what nearer lived up to. (Applause.) 
The most essential thing is that we, 
as newspaper men, observe and seek 
to get others to observe the laws that 
we already have on our books. 


It is very difficult to get all news- 
paper men to agree to a certain rate 
for publishing. Of all of the papers 
in one county one or two might agree 
to the regular charge of five and less 
than five cents per line. In another 
county the report is published at a rate 
set in eight point, solid, thirteen ems 


wide at twelve and one-half cents an 
inch. 

Not a single county treasurer pub- 
lishes an annual report. I find that su- 
pervisors, perhaps two-thirds of them, 
publish their annual reports as treas- 
urers of the township. The others do 
not publish them. It is said that it is 
not a legal necessity for supervisors 
to publish reports. It is not a legal 
necessity in this sense—that nothing 
that a supervisor- does is made invalid 
because he does not publish his annual 
report. 


L. M. Wood, Flora Journal-Record: 


Of the fifteen billion dollars pro- 
duced in the United States per year, 
seven billion is spent on law enforce- 
ment, four billion represents the sum 
that is stolen in the United States 
every year, and another large sum rep- 
resents theft, gambling and other great 
offences against the law. The reasons 
for these conditions are: There are 
too many laws. I believe that the 
parole law is a great mistake. There 
is another matter that I think is 
wrong in Illinois and that is the jury 
system. Twelve men should have to 
say that a person is guilty of crime. 
One man’s keeping a person from being 
guilty is wrong. - 

The supreme duty of every man is to 
obey the laws of God and man. What 
we need is greater workmanship to 
back the newspapermen and editors. 
I think one thing we should do if we 
want the right system of government 
and laws, is to get men into the Leg- 


islature who have backbone enough to 
help the men in the newspaper busi- 
ness. A great organization should get 
behind the editors, back them up and 
protect them. It should get after the 
underworld which is threatening so 
many of the newspaper men. An ed- 
itor, in order to be free to obey the 
law, ought to have some protection 
from the law of Illinois. We ought to 
have a strong Legislature since it is 
the supreme duty of all to obey the 
laws. 


CO. A. Dryden, Peoria Journal- 
Transcript: 

On the assessment list the rate is 
ten and five cents. We find now that 
the greatest fault in legal notices is 
that you can’t get any one set price. 
You may charge one type of notice 
at 10 cents a line, another type at 
$1.00 an inch. What action can be 
taken to set a certain rule and rate 
relative to all things? 


W. W. Evans, Belleville Advocate: 


Where a publisher has to make 
special runs, the cost is too great to 
make anything, at the present rates. 


A special committee of Messrs. 
Loomis, Potter and Evans was added 
to the regular legislative committee. 
The committee is working out a legis- 
lative program which will be an- 
nounced later. A meeting of the com- 
mittee was held recently in Springfield, 
Tll. 


TT 
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MANUFACTURERS 


know the advertising 
value of prompt service in 
getting goods to their custom- 
ers. They know that the 
produc‘: of even the most 
reputable firms will not find 
favor with the public, if the 
buying public cannot’ get 
goods promptly. 
Manufacturers know that 
when they route shipments 
“via Traction,’ either to the 
dealer or the consumer, that 
the shipment is safe, and that 
it will reach the consignee 
without loss of time in transit. 
Adequate motive power, 
personal service, and, frequent 
trains make this prompt serv- 


ice to the manufacturer pos- 
sible. 


Illinois? fraction System 


10 


PAID CIRCULATION 
4,500 


in Bergenfield, Dumont, Tea- 
beck, New Milgord, River 
side, Haworth, Harrington 
Park and Oradell. 
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GOV. SMITH DID 
NOT INTEND T0 
HIT AT BRIDGE 


Merely Expressed General Opinion 
of Advantages of Tunnels After 


Around the Corner 


—Not here today—and gone 


out agcin. 


Inspection of Holland Tube ferior merchandise on to 
with Gov. Moore Saturday ‘ 
citizenship. 
HIS WORDS MISINTERPRETED | —N°t 4 Parasite. 


Two Executives First to Pass Through 
New Vehioutar Tunnel—Will Not Be 
Opened to Public Unt March 


—Such ‘only is the peddler, 
traveling representative ( 


Governor Bmith, of New York, did not 
‘ntend that his enthusiestic comments 
concerning the usefulness of the Hudson 
river vehicular tunnels made in connec- 
tion with the informal inspection of the 
tubes inst Baturdey by the Governors 
of the two Btates. should be construed 
7 predicting the abandonment of the 
Hudson river bridge project. 

An impgession that he was opposed to 
the bridge project was gained from an 
interview published Bunday which Gov-, 
ernor Bmith gave to the press after con- | 
cluding the inspection trip, in the course 
0} which he gave it a9 his opinion thot) 
tho public would not think of spanning 
the Hudson with bridges if the tunnels 
should prove as successful as they prom- | 
iso to be 


J 
ness men. 


in need. 


—Not rushing into town grabbing all business to be had and 
—Not!by cxtravagant talk and over-statements forcing in- 
—Neot dodging taxes, civic responsibilities and all duties of 


Not an insidious Home Town destruction- 


who sell hosiery, lingerie, notions, etc.), who comes at 
any hour, rings your doorbell, takes your money—and 
ence around the corner—is gone forever 

~—Compare that type with your local merchants and busi- 


—The business men are here 365 days a year to serve you at 
your convenience, to back up the merchandise they sell 
to you, to share taxes and civic responsibilities, to help 
make community life happier and more prosperous, to 
rejoice in your joys, to be neighborly, to sorrow with 
you when trouble comes—and to stand by you when 


—The future of your community hinges absolutely on com- 
munity loyalty from every one of its citizens. 


‘““MY HOME TOWN FIRST”’ 


Extensive Home-Town Buying Campaign 
of Local Tradespeople Now Under Way 


|Busimess “Men Join in Concerted 

Advertising Campaign to Win 
Confidence and Patronage for 
Growing Trade Centers 


STRONG BID FOR PATRONAGE 


‘With the current issue. the campaign 
of the tradespeople of Bergenfield, Du- 
mont, ‘est Englewood and Teaneck, and 
adjacent towns, to be conducted from 
now op through the columns of INTER- 
BORO REVIEW for the purpose of stimu- 
lating more community buying by ac- 
quuinting the public with Uneir ability 
to serve. is well under way 

/ glance at the various local pages of 
this Issue and subsequent issues cannot 
‘fail lo impress the reader with o new 
apprecistion of the extent to which the 
business facilities of these towns have 
grown within the past several years, as 
well of with an appreciation of the re- 
;Markabie spirit with which the trades- 
people have united In a movement to 
wie tho recog.ition from the local buy- 
ing public they feel they are entitled to 
receive 

The outstanding feature of this cam- 
Paign is that more than one hundred 
merehunts and business people who have 
felt ir the past that their individual ad- 
vertisements would accompliah little In 
turning the tide of trade back into local 
channels, have joined with the regular 
advertisers In making a concerted bid 
for recognition 


Twin-Borough Merchants Enthusiastic 


and Gone Forever! 


tomorrow. 


you. 


the canvasser, the self-styled 
and many of them are women 


Several New York newspapers, in thelr | 
introductions to Governor Smith's inter- 
view, made the fist statement that the| 
Governor's remarks sounded the death 
knell 01 the Hudson river bridge project 
which has already been authorized by 


HOSPITAL STARTS — 


Bergenfield merchants who have been 
seeking some means through the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other business or- 
ganivationc to win the support this com 
munity'c rapidly expanding business cen- 


REV. WM. HAMILTON 


the Legislatures of New York and New 
Jersey 

When informed of the consternation 
this interpretation of his remarks had 
created in official circles in both States. 
and among the people of Northern New 
Jersey who have belleved that the bridge 


ACTION ON UNPAID IN AUTO ACCIDENT 
| BUILDING PLEDGES .,, i. waics | 


South Church Pastar, 
{| and Family Were Touring Over- | 


ler merits, and who are now working out 
Planc for an ‘organization that will toke | 
in every business man, have rallied be-| 
hind this campaign as a step toward | 
thelr objective, and are vying with each 
other to improve and enlarge their ser-' 
vieo to the public 

Dumont tradespeople are enthusiastic 


COMPETING BU 
_ LINES OCCUPY | 
TEANECK ROAD 


| Officials Inclined to Potect Local 

| Enterprise from Harmful Com- 

petition, Issue Temporary 
Permit 


{ 


| 
|BOTH RUN TO NEW YORK 


Ordinances Are Adopted and Introduced 
and Other Koutine Transacted at 
Regular Meeting of Township Board 


Whether or not to allow another New 
York bus line to operate in Teaneck in, 
competition with a local bus company 
serving the territory, wes a problem pr 
sented to the Teaneck Township Board 
Bt its regular meeting Tuesday evening 
The matter was in fegard to the appli- 
cation of the Rockland DeLux Bus Co 
for # license to operate its buses through 
this township which is in line of its 
route and to take on and discharge pas- 
sengers without restrictions, The line 
|has been operating under a temporary 
|permit issued by Police Commissioner | 
Lewis. which allowed the company to, 
iservo passengers south of Cedar lane, 
pending the Aling of the necessary bonds, 
“schedules, etc. required for a license 
| It appears that the Commissioner has) 
jhad some aiMculty in making the appli- | 
cant comply “with the local requirements, 
and on his recommendation the tem-! 


| porary permit to cperute in the Township! 


was revoked at a meeting two weeks ago. 
when the bus company through its at-! 
Lorney, wrote the Board questioning its 
right to regulate its enterprise. 

Tho Rockinnd-DeLux Co. was repre- 
sented by Attorney HF. Banta, who ap- 
penred before the Board Inst Tuesday 
and requested the Board to grant an un- 
restricted permit to operate In Teaneck 
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INTERBORO REVIEW 


AND TWIN-BORO NEWS-LETTER 


FOURTEEN 


PTE SEES SS 
When Local Grammer and 
- High Schools Will Open 


With the exception of Teaneck, all 
01 the local high and grammar schools 
will open for the new term during 
the week of Labor Day 

Dumont High School, which draws 
students from all of the surrounding 
towns, will open for regulor sessions 
or Wednesday, Sept Ath Supervis- 
ing Principal L. J. Honiss staves that 
preparetions for the opening have 
been so planned that there will be no 
need to set apart a day for registra- 
tion, Students will be registered dur- 
Ing the morning and the sessions will 
get under way in the afternoon 

Registration at the Tenafly High 
School will be in progress all next 
week In charge of Principal Karl Rit- 
tev. and the achool will open for reg- 
ular sessions on Wednesday. Sept 8th 

Opening dates for the grammer 
schools in this territory are as fol- 
lows 

Bergenfileld—Registration, Wednes- 
day. Bept 8th. sessions begin Thurs- 
day. Sept. oth 

Dumont—Same 
High Schoo! 

Teaneck—Monday, Sept. 13th 

New Milford—Wednesday, Sept 8th 

Haworth — Registration Tuesday, 
Sep| 7th. sedsions begin Wednesday. 
Sept 8th 

Harrington Park—Wednesday, Sept. 
8th 

River Edge—Wednesday, Sept 

Oradell—Wednesday, Sept 8th 


OPINIONS DIFFER 
AS TO SITE FOR 
CHILDREN’S HOME 


Freeholder Wostbrock and Mrs. 

Conklin Favor Keeping It in 

Hackensack—Wright and Ma- 
bie Favor ‘Bergen Pines” 


schedule as for 


8th 


The Review Contains the 
Best Weekly 
Classified Advertising 


Section 
IN EASTERN BERGEN 


PAGES—PRICE FIVE CENTS 


ASK RAILROADS 


NOT TO BLOCK 
_ COUNTY ROADS 


Freeholders Take Action to Have 
Station Platforms Extending 
Across Highways Moved so 
as to Keep Roads Open 


TO KEEP CEDAR LANE OPEN 


County OMcialx Assure Delegution from 
Teaneck Koad WI Not Be Closed 
During Improvements 


All of the rat.roads passing througn 
Bergen county on which there ore sta- 
tions whose platforms extend scross 
county highways in such @ manner that 
Vehicular trafMfc % blocked by trains 
stopping et such stations, will be called 
upon by the county highway officials w 
move or lengthen these station plut- 
forms so that the trains wili clear the 
crossings. 
_ This difficulty which has been con- 
‘cerning the Board of Preeholders for 
some time past was formally brought to 
j the attention of the Board for action by 
, County Road Supervisor J. Ernest Thier 
at the meeting at the Court Mouse Wed- 
'neaday afternoon. He was instructed to 
‘take the matter up with the rallroade 
first, but If this procedure should not 
prove effective, the Board will appeal 
te the Public Utility Commission for re- 
lef. 

Supervisor Thiers report shows that 
‘there are 29 grade ciosings on county 
j highways in Bergen county which crom 
»the rajlrouds ut points where there are 
station platforms In practically aif of 
these cases, the Supervisor said, there 
would be no difficulty in moving or ex- 
tending them, and in putting up marke 
ers for the engineers so that the trains 
would cleor the crossings. 


from 78th street, Manhattan. to For Delinouent Subscribers Notified’ turns in Hamilton, Ontario over the pian ang ste in it the saa qua) COMORES eer ee noe Peta Among the 29 objectionable station 
Lee’ is now an assured fact, se! { of & movement that will do more than; platforms enumerated in the report were 
feare to rest by issuing the following That Pledges Will Be Referred | |anything else at the present time to en- | {ht All necessary credentials have since WILL CONSULT AUTHORITIES tic ronowing in’ tis certion ef ane 
statement s ‘ } e 
“What I did say was that, if the tun- to Attorney after Sept. 7th ‘HIS WIFE AND OTHERS HURT coucise the further development of its | reamed that Bergenfeld hod denied a li- |county ° 


nel was successful, nobody would think 
of building bridges across the Hudson 
Thut was simply an expression of My 
opmien—that no one would think of 
building bridges If tunnels were suc- 


cessful ee a meuns of inter-state com- 
munication,” 
But you did not predict that the 


bridge already authorized by the Legis- 
laturec Would not be built?” the Gover- 
nor yee asked 

“2 dould mot Mop thit.” he replied 
“The Governor's opinien in New York 
doec not affect laws passed by the Leg- 
isisture ” 

Former Governor George 8 Silzer. of 
New Jersey. now chairman of the Port 
Authority under whose jurtadiction the 
bridge will be built, was not disturbed 
by the newspaper stories 

Governor Smith's views,” he said 
“will not retard the work of the Port 
Authority In the construction of the 
bridge. even if ne is correctly quoted 
which I doubt. His views cannot affect 
what the legislatures of the two states 


have lustructed the Port Authority to do | 


Tho Holluna Tunnels will probably be 
successful, but that 1s a question which 
remuinc to be proved and there can be 
ne proof untfl the tunnels are completed 
and put 2 the practical test of carrying 
trafic. Meanwhile, our plans for te 
Hudson River Bridge are so far advanc- 
ed, that we shall be ready to start financ- 
in® the project soon 

“Tho Bear Mountain Bridge over the 
Hudeon ic @ great success and we believe 
that the 178th street bridge will be a 
much grester one. I do not mean to 
argue against the use of tunnels. They 
servo their purpases well, and it may be 
that if the ventilation problem la satis- 
fectorily solved by thé actual use of the 
Holland tubes, the better policy in fu- 
turo might be to build tunnels for river 
crossings, instoad of bridges. That. how- 
aves, \@ not sufficient reason for aban- 
doning the present bridge plan.” 


for “Suit if Necessary” | 


$130,000 STILL OUTSTANDING 


| 


Legal action to collect the balance of 
913¢,C00 still due from delinquent sub- 
neriberc to tho building fund of the En- 
glewood Hospital is about to be taken, 
| by the Building Committee of the Hea! 
| Pital Association sh Minsncoses- j 
jful attempte to colles¥ any appreciable | 
portion of this umount by ordinary| 
| means. ! 
| According to o Nina! notiee mailed out 
last wek to each one of the delinquent 
bscifbere over the signature of Clar- 
ence D Keri, chairman of the citizens 
, building committee. all pledges upon 
which remittances have not been recelv- 
ed by Tuesday, September 7th. will be, 
placed in the hands of Irving & Reeve, 
lof Englewood, who is the attorney for 
‘the building committee. for collection, 
or suit, if necessary 

*Thic course has been rendered neces- 
sary.” the notice states. “by the fact 
that the Committee has had to borrow 
| 850,000 to pay off pverdue bills for com- 
|pleting the hospjfa! building program. 
and the Committ has no resources to 
| pay the notes for this 850.000 as they 
| fall due other than the unpaid written 
| Promises such as yours which were re- 
ceived during the hospital campaixn 

Over u Million Dollars Pledged in 

Campatgn 

“Thic final notice expieina itself.” said 
M.. Kerr In one of the most enthus- 
Jastic campaigns ever held about 13,000 
| reaidentc of the towns of New Jersey's 

Northern Valley pledged $1,064,000 to 
bulla the greater Englewood Hospital 
lwhich wac needed so urgently Sub- 
etantially every family contributed in 
| tht important Metropolitan area ex- 
tending from Edgewater to Alpine and 
|from the Hudson River to the Hacken- 


| 


growing business districts, and give the 
ae business people the opportunity to win 
Rev William Hamilton, pastor of the| new loca) patronage to compensate them 
South Presbyterian Chureb, of Bergen- |!" some measure for the losses and.dis- 
field. with Mrs, Hamilton and other Courngements they have suffered through 
members of his family, were involved in| the closing of Washington avenue during 
an sutomobile accident at Hamilton, | '% reconstruction, To celebrate the re- 
Canada, on Tuesday, Bept. 17th, whue|Open:ng of the avenue the Board of 
touring during the clergyman’s vaca- Trade is planning a roustng block dance 
tion. F |for Wednesday evening. Sept. ist, with 
While Pastor Mamton was driving his the business men supplying music | 
ak ONE tea Of the Gen} 6d. oil ower see DARN OF cartuenity| 
nedinn éfty. it akidded On the wet pave- | food time ' 
ment, overturned and was almost com-| Teaneck Business Men Joim in Move- 
pletely demolished, ali of the occupant, | ment | 
however, escaping without being criti-| In Teaneck the Business Men's Asso- 
cally injured |eiation of West Englewood has heartily 
In the car at the time beside the Rev | endorsed the movement, and are seek- 
and Mrs. Hamilton were thelr son James/ ing to establish closer bonds of co-opers- 
and hic wife, of Briar Hill, Pa, and Mrs.|tion with the business people of the 
Little, c¢ friend. Pastor Hamilton es-|southe:r half of the Township, along 
coped without any injury, while Mrs.|Cedar lane and the sections bordering 
Hamilton ond the others suffered prin- jor. Bogota, who have individually enter- 
cipally from the ahock, sustaining only | e¢ into the spirit of the home-trade cam- 
minor bruises and lacerations James peign with the same vigor that has been 
Hamilton seems to have been the most displayed throughouf the whole terri- 
painfully injured, having been cut about tory They recognize thet Teaneck has 
the face by flying glass |growr sudderis from @ reeidential com- 
Thy injured persons were taken to the munity i*to { thiving business com- 
Hamilton City General Hospital. but it) munity Wi!) unl mitcd possibilities, and 
i: understood that all were released dur-|that the t'..2 '* ripe to put the local 
ing the week ‘Dusiness inic tm the forefront of 
Pastor Hamilton was granted a vaca-|community ac..vsties 
tion for the month of August and had| In their presimina-y news campaig2 
been touring in the Vicinity of the Great|the merchant: have oppealed to the 
Lakes Unleas some unforeseen develop-|local people to comside> local business 
ments ensue. he and Mrs. Hamilton ex-| enterprises before »atronizing mail order 
peet to return home during the coming! houses, the large cepartment stores and 
week 60 that he may resume services at| the chain stores Thi: week the particu- 
the church next Sunday. ‘lar news campaigr c attention to the 
SS j unfair competition of traveling peddlers, 


TEANECK LIQUOR MAKERS | under the slogan of “Around the Corner 


land Gono Forever!" From week to week 
ARE FINED AND WARNED uc the campaign progresses they will 
publish further appeals covering every 
,|Phase of the community trade prob- 
lem. 
Ask Public to Try Local Stores Firat 
Tho public will find it both interest- 


iT 
Pines of 8100 each and costa of cour’ 1 
were the penalties imposed by Judge 
Charlec J. McCartny presiding over the) 


Two Governors in First Automobile | sack 


to Paxs Through Tunnel | “As the six semi-annus! payments 

Ac the gueste of the New York 8nd came along the big majority of these 
New Jersey Tunnel Commissioners, Gov-' gubscriberc renewed their pledges nobly 
(Continued on Page Eight.) Nevertheless, when the tima.for the pay- 

= ments was completed abowmmeven months 


Ground Is Broken for ago sbout $130,000 wesema unpaid, 


We had relied on thesd’ Mumas and or- 
New Parochial School 


} dered work done accokdingip) mne work | 
jor the hospital has gompleted and) 
has been paid for ouk Stspborrowed mon- 


jeys. We must pay tbfishoney back 
. | “Repeated notices nave been sent to 
Three-Story Strectare Adjacent to! inc delinquents Some of them have 
Old Frame Bailding in Bergen- | paid: with them it was just neglect. We 


| hope the same will prove to be the case 
field to Cost $150,000 | with those whose pledges are still un- 
| paid. It ts sincerely to be hoped that 
Ground was broken for the new build-| every outstanding subscriber will come 
ing of &t John’s Roman Catholic Paro-| through now, for the ‘present notice is 
chial School, edjacent to the present’ tho last the Building Committee will 
frame structure, at the corner of North | send. Hereafter. the matter is entirely 
William street and Bradie yavenue. Wed-| {1 the hands of our lawyer 
nesday evening at 7.30 o'clock, by the 


Berger County Criminal Court, upon the! 


ing and advantageous to follow all fea- 


four violators of the liquor lawe from 


Teaneck. who were arrested in a raia|turee of this widespread campaign close- 


|iy, for they will gain « much higher re- 
mado by the Teaneck Police on Baturday| "4 ror the enterprise of their. local 
‘ tradespeople. ac well as discovering many 


Ol inst week 
All pleaded guilty to the charges.| ii terceting business and shopping op- 
portunities 


They wero Joseph Margariello, of Divi-| 

sior street. John Meyer. of John atreet E 

Mre. Barbare Lonman, of Glenwood ave-| Seda learn. that prices generally afe| 

nuo and Mrs. Anna Princing, of 226 Rail- Pero so sti locally as in the bigger 
shopping centers where overheads are 


ros¢ avenue The Jast named. who was| 
f. second offender, was also sentenced to | 2 
thirty days in jail. the sentence being Maen neers bargethy are conls, Delp 
Biapended: Dawe : | All that the Jocal tradespeople ask is 
Mrs Lohman. who is & widow: made! i.2t'the townspeople concult them first 
o plea of poverty and was allowed to 
pay her fine in installments of #5 per 
week Mrs Princing also told the court 
that she was in destitute circumstances, 
hey husband being a bedridden invalid. 
and this may have moved the court to 
suspend the jail sentence. All were 
warned, however. that another offence! 


would mean @ term in Jail ‘IS FINED FOR HAVING 


ing quality and comparing prices. If 
the local shops do not have what gooda 
arc desired. or their prices are out of line 
to any appreciable extent, the shopper 
may feel privileged to go eleewhere, 


Rev Father Edward F Hillock of 8t.| 
Jobn's Church in the presence of about 
@ hundred spectators 

The structure to be erected on this} 
site will coat about #150,000, and when) 
completed it will compare favorably with | 
the public school buildings in the com- 
munity.¢ It will be three stories in| F 
height and will contain eight finished) # special meeting of the Teaneck 
clasa-rooms, as Well as @ large auditorium! Chamber of Commerce wan held at 166 
and rooms for amusement and recres-'| Weat Englewood avenue. on Tuesday eve- | 
tion ning when the vacancy of the office of | 


| TEANECK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PROMOTES HOME TRADE MOVEMENT 


BLACKJACK IN HIS CAR 


Found gullty of having a set of burg-; 
lar's tools in his possession, George Munz, | 


Upon looking more closely | 


before buying elsewhere, frankly discuss-| 


George Munz, of Bergenfeld, Found: 
Guilty by Judge MeCarthy—set of | 
Tools Found in Parked Car 


censo to the company 

Committeeman McGuire's proposal 
that another temporary permit be is- 
sued allowing the company to operate 
south of Forest avenue, started an ex- 
tended discussion, Chairman Bodine 
here naked the Board to consider that 
® present bus route representing an en- 
terprisc by local people. may be seri- 
ously injured by competition on their 
route. He believed that some ptotection 
wtHould be Riven the love! investment, 
referrmg to the Dumont-New York line 
conducted by the Kilimuty brothers of 
Teaneck ) 

Mrs. Richard Copely, of Lower Tea- 
neck, addressed the Boatd at this point 
declaring that the present line does not 
give service She related that the resi- 
dents of her section of 
obliged to come to Upper Teaneck for 
the present bus line and that It has 
been the expertence of others as well as 
herseli, that che bus drivers will pass by 
and neglect to take on the waiting pi 
trons. The Mecca of the local bus opér- 
stors ic Englewood and tn their anxiety 
to get to that place. the local people are 
Neglected, she stated. 

(Continued on Page Bight.) 


indictment of Erie 
R. R. Sought by City 


Hackensack Officials Cause Prose- 
cutor’s Office to Present Acci- 
dent Case to Grand Jury 


Tho indictment of the Erle Railroad 
Co, 16 sought by the City of Hackensack 
as the outcome of the fatal accident last 


week when a fast milk train struck an 


automobile at the unguarded Moore 
street crossing of the Susquehanna 
Branch, resulting in two Teaneck rest~ 
dents being killed and three injured 

The facts In the cnse will be present- 
ed to the Grand Jury on September 
3rd when Mayor Campbell and other 
members of the administration will tes- 
tify that the railroad oficinis have fall- 
ec to respond to repeated requests for 
better safeguards at this as well as 
other important crossings in the city 

The crossing at Moore street has be- 
‘come subjected to extraordinary heavy 
‘trafMe duc to the Improvement of that 
| thoroughfare which Is one block east of 
Main street. and its use by many motor- 
iste to avold the congestion on the bust- 
noss street. It is guarded by » fagman 
during the day time but there ure no| 
gates and only a signal bell serves as a 
warning after 7 pm 

Tho Hackensack Police have ordered 
sll trains to slow down in passing 
through the city and policemen are sta- 
| toned at the crossing to flag the trains 
[should the engineers fail to obey the 
edict, 


the town are- 


A great deal of study ts belig given by 
the County Board of Freeholders to the 
selection of ® permanent location for the 
future Children’s Home in the county: 
Inasmuch ac the officia. 
gers of the present home located in an 
antiquated building on Essex 
Hackensack, have reacher| the conclu- 
sion that a new Home niust be built 
shortly 
| On Wednesday afternoon, following 
[the Boerd of Preebolders mening, Chair- 
man Wostbrock of the county Institu- 
tons committee called together the other 
_ threo members of the Board who were 
present, to confer further «with Mrs 
Conklin, the chairman of the board of 
managers of the Home, on the question 
of location 

At Unis conference it developed that 
Freehoide> Wostbrock and Mrs Conklin 
are in favor of keeping the Home in 
Hackensack, because it operntes in close 
conjunction with the prosecutor's office 
4nd the courts, which necessitates fre- 
quent visits by the management and the 
children to the Court House, and because 
, School and church facilities are also re- 
quired for the children 
| Freeholder Wright, acting director of 
the Board. submitted a personal argu- 
ment in favor of moving the Home to 
“Bergen Pines,” contending that the col- 
onizatior plan, whereby all county in- 
, stitutions are grouped together. is stead- 
tly gaining favor 

Freeholder Mabie was inclined to side 
with Mr. Wright, while Freeholder Gor- 
ham of Englewood, who was chairman 


(of the institutions committee during tne| 


development of "Bergen Pines,” said he 
! was open to conviction either way. but 
wanted the advice of such men as Com- 
missioner Ellis of the State Department 
of Charities and Corrections, and Rob- 
ert L. Flemming, of Jersey City, who has 
made 6 life study of such matters, rather 
than the views of the other members of 
the Board to help him~reach a decision 

The outcome of the conference was 


and the mana-; 


street, ! 


West Shore Rajlroad—River Bdge road 
(Main street), Bergenfield; Port Lee road, 
Bogots, end Bergen Turnpike, -Litte 
Ferry. 

N J. & N Y. Railroad—River EBage 
road. River Edge, Essex street. and Main 
street, Hackensack, ond the crosings at 
Emerson, Westwood, Hillsdale, Park 

Wants Cedar 


ge and Montvale, 
‘ 
Lane Kept Open 


‘Teaneck Delegation 

Ahere was @ large delegation preseat 
at the Board meeting representing the 
Real Estate Board of Bogota and Ten- 
neck. who were there to lend weight to 
4 resolution adopted by that organization 
to ask the county authorities to award 
the contract for the recons(Fucting of 
Cedar lane on enther side of the new via- 
Guct over the West Shore Rallrosd in 
stich a manner as to provide for keeping 
init hignwoy open to tra Me while the 
work IS going on, and alsu to pe-open 
, the Anderson street bridge on this high- 
, WBY 38 soon as possible. There war also” 
8 Jetter from the Bergen County Asso- 
| ciation, signed by J. W. Binder,—secre. 
‘ory, making @ similar request with Te 
gard to the Anderson street bridge 

Freeholder Mabie suggested inserting a 
provision on the contract to have ouly 
one side of the road closed at o time, 
and Chairman Gorham of the road com- 
mittee sald that so far as the county wos 
concerned this could be done, although 
pointing out that service connections 
had to be made across the roudway at 
|short Intervals, and that the county 
|could not control the entire #ituation 

Former Township Committeeman Jonn” 
Kelly, os spokesman for the Teaneck- 
Bogotr. deleestion, declared that the 
business people of Ced:r lane had euf- 
fered in silence for th:ec years under 
closing of this highway ur One_¢ wrec or 
another. and that o few more months of 
i stagnation would put many of them out 
Of business. He pointed out that there 
should be no dificulty in keeping the 
Fouad open for traMc in both directions, 


that the Preeholders present agreed tode- because on the west end it Is 60, feet 
_fer further action on the problem for ten! wide, and that while it Is only forty feet 
days or until such Ume as all the mem- in width east of the viaduct there Wee o. 
bers of the Board can be gotten together, convenient route for a short detour by 
and in tlre meantime to consult Com- way of Queen Anne roud und Priisnde 
missioner Ellis ang Mr Flemming .esenue that would make it possiple to 

There has been some taik of moving -kcep the road open for two-way traffic 
unc Children’s Home to the unused Tri- (Continued on Page Eight ) 


Township Poor Farm in upper Teaneck 
which was turned over to the County a 
number of years ago, but this suggestion 
has found little support, as such a lo- 
cation would possess neither the advan- 
tage of convenience to the center of 


County government nor the advantage 
of being a part of the county institu-» 


tons colpny 
If Home !s ulfimately located at 
Hackensack or “Bergen Pines,” the plan 


lin to sell the Essex strhet property and 


the Teaneck tract and to use the pro- 
ceeds for the new institution. Pree- 


“holder “Wostbrock has secured an option} 


or at least one piece: of property in 
Hackensack considered suitable as @ site 
fox the Home, 


CHAUTA'UQUA OPENS DAY AFTER 


piece for the best slogan for the Cham- 
ber to adopt. also for the bert essay on 
“Home Trade’ 

Another very important matter was 


age 19. of Arlington avenue, Bergenfeld, 
war fined 626 and costs by Judge Charles 
McCarthy, in the First District Criminal 
Court in Hackensack Wednesday of this 


LABOR DAY IN BERGENFIELD 
Third ‘Annual Visyyof Radcliffe Chautauqua Is Scheduled for} 


o——-—— - 


Dr. Hunt Is New Health 
Officer in Bergenfield 


Local Physician Named by Board 
! of Health to Succeed Dr. Geo. 
'P. Pitkin, Who Has Resigned 


Dz Julian R Hunt. of South Washing- 
tor avenue. Bergenfield. was appointed 
Health Officer for the Borough of Ber- 
genficid, as the successor to Dr George 
1 Pitkin, resigned, at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Bergenfield Board of Health 
held st the Borough Hall on Monday 
evening. 

The only Other candidate for the po- 
sition was Dr. Chatles B Warren, former 
Mayor of the Borough. who js the local 
school physician The annual fee at- 
tached to this position is $200 Dr Hunt 


The first floor will be given over to 
club 100m~e for the boys and girls, bowl- 
ing alleys, pool tables and a completely 
equipped kitchen. The second story will 
provide an auditorium with a seating 
capacity of about 800 persons. and will 
havo as large stage with dressing rooms 
On the third floor there will be eight 
claas-rooms and space for three more to 
bo finished of when required 

The structure has been designed by 
Jameo A. Pigot. e Newark architect. and 
the genera) contract has been awarded 
% Jamet L Bried, of Englewood Credit 
for raising the fund for the new schoo! 
Dulidimg is due almost entirely to the 
efiorte of Pather Millock, who. although 
he has been in charge of the Bergenfield 


president was filled by the election of 
& T MacDonald. prominent in banking 


and real estate circles and secretary of 
tac local Building and Loan Associa- 
tion There wan ao good attendance and 


r real snappy mceung resulted 
The principal discussion reluted to the 
matter of securing the co-operation of 
the various Business Men’s Associations 
which had sprung up about the town 
tho idea being to consolidate these as- 
soclutions under one head.“ namely. The 
Chamber of Commerce. and to promote 
unity ond strength to tne ‘Trade at 
Home" movement 

It was proposed that after the public 
schools open in September. th the 
Chamber of Commerce donate a 85 gold 


perieh for only ® abort time. has raised | 
wuelent money to sep the project) puinonl Scudiu Photographs Anything 


wapieR wo compton. > |—Apywhere—Anytlme. Tel. Dumont 870. 


week 

Tho discovery of tools came about 
wher Sergeant Robert Ulrich of the Ber- 
genfeld police, found a Buick touring 
car parked in front of the Harding 


that of securing membership signs to 
he placed in the members’ pinces of busi- 
ness These signs will be distributed to 
the members very soon A publicity 
committee was appointed to draft a pros- | 


pectus, showing the advantages of be-| School without any lights on Maggay 
coming 6 member night. Sergeant Uirich ordered the car 
The meeting adjourned unti] August; taken to police headquarters and whet 


3|st. in prder that @ special committee 
car consult with the various Individual 
merchants and The Merchants’ and Busi- 
ness. Men's Associagions of Teaneck to be 
present at » meeting which will be held 
on Tuesday evening next, August Jist, at 
F pm 166 West Englewood avenue 
the purpose being to Invite them to be- 


it wae searched there a blackjack, fash- 
light, chisel and a hammer were found 
in the back 

Munk, who proved to be the owner of 


Police Bcott D Coombs, and when he was 
questioned he stated that he carried the 
‘blackjack for protection. He did not of- 


aL 


come aMfilated with tne Chamber of fer uny explanation concerning the 
Commerce of Teaneck. and formulate other implements in the car, however 
plane to put the local industries before Later he was released in the custody of 
tho public. and sell to the local public, Chief Coombs until his trial on Wed- 


the Lrade-at-home habit _ Resday, 


For the third successive year, the Rad- 
cliffe Chautauqua is coming to Bergen- 
{field again during the second week in 
Beptember. the dates set for this threc- 
Gay festival of music. recreational and 
inspiration being the three days after 
Labor Day. Tuesday. Wednesday and 
| Thureday, the 7th, 8th and 9th 


| Owing to the fact that the dates set 


the car, was later arrested by Chief of for the appearance of the Chautaque are | 


po week cirlier than any previous visits, 
,and beeur on the days when the local 
jechools are just opening, the committee 


Sept. 7th, 8th and 9thy—Early Dates May Make It Ad- 
visable for Commitaga to Hold the Event in Big Tent 


will take over his new duties immedi- 
ately 

| A request was received from the local 
‘Board of Education for information as 
to the number of children being board- 


taged in the hig typical Chautauqua 
lent. instead of in the Hording School 4 i -town. Tt wes explained at the, 
auditorium as in the past. provided a: Meeting that the Board of Health has 


sultable location and other facilities can| HO definite knowledge as to the number 
be arranged for ,oi children belng boarded, but it will ad- 

The advance agent arrived in town on! vise the School Board as to the umber 
Monday. but owing to the absence of! of permite to board children that have 
many of the guarantors from town It’ been issued 


was found impossible to get together a} a 
reneral 
feprecentative umber of ‘nem to reach | y¢hgSeherel Complaint was yeceived from, 


in decision on these arrangements, but m7 
8 = or” of e family living on Phelps ave~ 


in all probability such a meeting will! 
take place-within the next few days ruc. Someone suggested facetioualy that 


| 
i 


ter which the season Uckets will be te fire engine be sent to the address to 
}of guarantors have found It necessary placed on sale The price of season tick- Rive the children of the famuy o beth, 
to depart from the plan followed in past etc good for the three afternoon and eve- Dut it wor finally agreed that Dr. Bunt 
years Of having the Chautauqua aaver- ning entertainment» is $2 for adults and and President Stewart will make @ per- 
Used through the schools. and in all $1 for children up tv High School uge, sonal investigation before any action ta 
probability the performances will be (ConUued vi Mage Two ) . decided upon, - 


The Bergenfield Interboro Review, Bergenfield, N. J. 
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won first place in class one of the weekly and semi-weekly newspaper contest judged by Professor Bristow Adams 
of Cornell University at the recent fifth annual newspaper institute held at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. The award was made for the front page and was judged on balance, typography, press work; suitability of 


display and arrangement in relation to news values. 


Contest was judged according to selection of material. 
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RUTGERS UNIVERSITY TO 
ASK FOR GREATER FUND: 
PAPER AWARDS MADE 


Rutgers University at New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, will next year ask 
the state legislature for an appropria- 
tion of $15,000 for its journalism 
course, according to a statement made 
by Dr. John Martin Thomas in his 
address of welcome to delegates who 
attended the fifth annual newspaper 
institute held at the University, Oc- 
tober 4 and 5, under the auspices of 
the New Jersey Press Association. 
Frederick L.,Crane, publisher of the 
Elizabeth Daily Journal and president 
of the association, responded to the 
welcome given by Dr. Thomas. 


Professor Allen S. Will of Columbia 
University, who is head of the Rutgers 
journalism course, expressed satisfac- 
tion with the work that is being done 
ty the 28 students now enrolled for 
the journalism course. The aim of the 
department is 100 per cent employment 
of graduates. 


Hubert R. Ede, professor in the 
Rutgers journalism department and 
former city editor of the Newark 
Evening News, said in an address on 
“The Changing Newspaper” that the 
only rivals of pictures as newspaper 
circulation builders are lists of names. 


Julian §S. Mason, editor-in-chief of 
the New York Evening Post, declared 
that two of the main “problems of the 
moment” are developing better news- 
paper writers among reporters and the 
“sewing up” of news by large news- 
papers and _ syndicates. He main- 
tained that more originality of thought 
in text and headline is needed. 


Wilson lL. Fairbanks, telegraph 
editor of the New York Times, Karl A. 
Bickel, president of the United Press 
Association, David Fernsler, New 
Jersey correspondent in charge of the 
branch office of the Associated Press, 
also gave talks. 


Among the discussion topics were 
“Developing the Small Advertiser,” 
led by John H. Cook of the Red Bank 
Register; “The Editorial—Its Value to 
the Newspaper,” led by W. A. Sweeney 
of the Red Bank Standard and J. 
Logan Clevenger of the Perth Amboy 
Evening News, and ‘Local History as 
a Newspaper Feature,’ led by Ellis 
Moreau of the Freehold Transcript. 


Frank McCabe, classified advertising 
manager of the New York World, said 
in his address to the editors that the 
increase in display and classified ad- 
vertising lineage in recent years 
should be attributed largely to public 
confidence in the honesty of newspaper 
advertising. 


“The thing that counts in newspaper 
building, as in life, is showing that 
you are not afraid to say what you 
think is right, no matter what the 
consequences may be,” declared David 
Stern, publisher of the Camden Cou- 
rier. “I have become so hardened by 
experience that the only applause to 
an editorial out of which I can get any 
kick is the threat that I will be shot 
or beaten on sight or, best of all, 
a warrant for arrest sworn out by the 
party on whose toes I have stepped.” 

David Lawrence, publisher of the 
Tnited States Daily, Washington, in a 
talk on “Keeping the People Posted 


on the National Government” declared 
that the Daily, which he established 
nearly a year ago, is intended not to 
compete with newspapers but to sup- 
plement them. 


Other discussion topics were “De- 
partments of Farm News,” led by John 
G. Preston of the Trenton Evening 
Times; “Handling School News,” led 
by Fred W. Clift of the Summit Her- 
ald; “Seasonal and Human Interest 
Stories,’ led by Gordon Cooper of the 
Lambertville Record, and ‘“Punctual- 
ity of Issue,” led by J. Lyle Kinmouth 
of the Asbury Park Press. 


The awards in the newspaper ex- 
hibit judged by Professor Bristow 
Adams of Cornell University, were: 

For weekly and semi-weekly papers: 
Class One—Front page, judged on bal- 
ance, typography, press work, suit- 
ability of display and arrangement in 
relation to news. values. Content 
judgment in selection of material: 

First—Bergenfield Interboro Review. 

Second—Ocean City News. 

Third—Ridgewood News. 


Mention—Leonia North Jersey News,’ 


Somerset Messenger, Salem Sunbeam, 
Wildwood Leader. 

Class Two—Hditorial page. Judged 
on content, typography and local in- 
terest: : 

First—Flemington Hunterdon Coun- 
ty Democrat. 


Second—Rahway Record. 


Third—Caldwell Progress. 
Mention — Lambertville Record, 
Pompton Lakes Bulletin, Ridgefield 


Park Bulletin. 


Class Three—Community news. 
Judged on inclusiveness of town and 
surrounding country, quality, quantity 
and completeness with which the field 
is covered: 

First—Ridgefield Herald. 

Second—Washington Star. 

Third—Cape May County Times. 

Mention—Ridgewood News, Wild- 
wood Leader. 

In the classes for daily papers judged 
under similar specifications, the awards 
were as follows: 

Class Four—Front page: 

First—Elizabeth Daily Journal. 

Second—Passaic Daily News. 

Third—Newark Evening News. 

Mention— Trenton State Gazette, 
Camden Courier, New Brunswick Daily 
Home News. ; 

Class Five—Kditorial page: 

First—Newark Evening News. 

Second—Trenton Times Advertiser. 

Third—Newark Sunday Call. 

Mention — Trenton State Gazette, 
Camden Courier. 

Class Six—Comunity news: 

First—Newark Evening News. 

Second—Passaic Daily News. 

Third—Asbury Park Press. 

Mention—Trenton Times, Paterson 
Call, Elizabeth Journal, Perth Amboy 
News. 

Class Seven—For daily and weeklies, 
both agricultural news, including agri- 
cultural information, judged on con- 
tent, manner of presentation, makeup 
and local application: 

First—Camden Evening Courier. 

Second—Trenton Evening Times. 

Third—Flemington Hunterdon Coun- 
ty Democrat. 

Mention— Trenton State Gazette, 
Newark Evening News, Washington 
Star, Pitman Grove Review. 


DEATHS 


Stout Dead After Two Years 
Illness 


Ralph Stout, managing editor of the 
Kansas City Star for 21 years, died 
October 10 at Sni-A-Bar Farms just 
outside of Kansas City. He had been 
ill for two years. Mr. Stout, who 
had been a member of the staff of the 
Kansas City Star for 35 years, owned 
1,000 shares of stock in the Star com- 
pany. Under the Kirkwood plan of 
operation, the holdings of Mr. Stout, 
par value $100,000 must be sold back 
within the active membership of the 
organization. Six months is allowed 
under the trust agreement for the 
stock to be purchased by the organ- 
ization members. After that time it 
may be offered to outside buyers. 

Mr. Stout worked for a while on 
the Wyandotte bureau of Col. R. T. 
Van Horn’s Journal and later was 
given a place on the regular reporting 
staff. Soon after that, he joined the 
staff of the Kansas City Times as re- 
porter. He later became sports editor 
and city editor. In 1892, when he was 
26 years old, W. R. Nelson sent for 
him to become city editor of the Star. 


Dies After 43 Years’ Service 


Henry T. Finch, 72, music critic for 
the New York Evening Post for 43 
years, died October 1 at Rumford, 
Maine. Shortly before his death, he 
had completed writing his memoirs, 
started after his retirement in June 
1924, 

Although he had intended to become 
a professor of psychology, he accepted 
provisionally a position on the editor- 
ial staff of the Nation, which before 
long was joined with the New York 
Evening Post. Mr. Finch liked the 
work on the Post so well that he re- 
mained with that publication for 43 
years. 


oy 


Founder of Journal Dies 


James W. Kirk, 78, founder, pub- 
lisher and editor of the East St. Louis 
(Illinois) Daily Journal, died in St. 
Louis September 29. Mr. Kirk retired 
eight years ago. He had worked on 
the Batavia Times and Rochester (N. 
Y.) Daily Union, and then went to St. 
Louis, where he worked on the Mis- 
souri Republican (afterwards named 
the Republic) and the Globe-Democrat. 
He founded the Hast St. Louis Journal 
in 1888, and was comptroller of East 
St. Louis for 14 years. 


Charles Phillips, editorial and fea- 
ture writer for the New York Evening 
Graphic, died in New York October 1. 
He was, at one time, night editor of 
the New York Evening Journal. 


Chas. Phillips, 56, recently magazine 
editor of the New York Evening 
Graphic, died of heart disease October 
12 in his apartment in Hotel Brevoort, 
New York City. 


James E. Murrell, 76, editor of the 
Adair County (Ky.) News, died Octo- 
ber 12 after a long illness. 


James F. Harris, editor of the Mod- 
ern Woodman, died at Rock Island, IIL., 
September 25, 
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PUBLICITY; WHY SHOULD 
IT BE FREE? ANSWERED 
BY HOBART OF MISSOURI 


(Text of address delivered by 
Charles L. Hobart, publisher, Holden 
Press and president of the Missouri 
Press Association, at the recent “Edi- 
tors’ Round Table’ conducted by L. N. 
Flint, head of the department of jour- 
nalism of Kansas University at Law- 
rence. ) 


As it has a bearing on what I want 
to say, I trust I may be pardoned for 
a personal reference. I started in the 
newspaper game in 1885 in a small 
town in my native state, where a 
Washington hand press figured in my 
initiation. The following spring I 
came to Kansas, where I worked in 
Fort Scott for two years, after which 
I went to Great Bend. In the 80’s 
and 90’s, army presses were numerous 
and many county seat papers were 
printed on Washington hand presses. 
The Great Bend papers were a little 
higher in the scale. Two of them had 
those wrinkle-making and hades-filling 
Prouty presses. Practically all the 
papers in the smaller towns were in 
the Washington and army class. 


I had not been in the game long 
until I realized that the editors’ pov- 
erty was not a joke but an ugly fact. 
Country editors in those days were 
no sluggards, yet they never figured 
perceptibly in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. 
Those who worked like galley slaves 
managed to outrun the 
holder, while most of those on Hasy 
Street were there by grace of the 
county printing or the postoffice. 


In 1893, when the state association 
met in Topeka, I assisted the secre- 
tary, J. E. Junkin, then of Sterling, 
now in Miami, Fla., and hence watched 
the proceedings closely. The presi- 
dent that year was Chas. F. Scott, at 
whose feet I sat and worshipped. The 
governorship, yea the presidency, 
would have been a mere bauble to me 
if I could only run a paper equal to 
the Iola Register. Let me say in pass- 
ing that the name of Chas. F. Scott 
should’ be revered by Kansas Univers- 
ity as long as one stone stands upon 
another. In his president’s address, 
he said: “I have prepared this in ad- 
dition to the customary 14 and 16 
hours a day which fall to the lot of 
a country editor.” Those words burned 
into my soul. Here was a man of 
ripe scholarship, of unflagging indus- 
try and perseverance, of poise and 
judgment, of high ideals and vision— 
the sort upon whom the perpetuity of 
the Republic rests—toiling more hours 
a day than his printers at case and 
press. And in my subconscious mind 
was born a determination to learn 
what was wrong and add my share 
toward its correction. For over 20 
years I have been writing and talking 
on the one subject of newspaper costs. 
I have been dubbed a “cost bug,’ and 
I do not resent it. 


What was the matter? The country 
editor was lacking neither in editorial 
nor typographical ability; nor was he 
lazy. It was simply this: He had no 
more idea of the value of his product 
than did those Indians in colonial days 
who accepted beads as ‘valuable con- 
sideration” for their lands. 


In the last few years there has been 
some study of costs, and through the 


mortgage. 


advent of the Franklin Price List, 
there has been an increase in job work 
prices. Advertising has not fared so 
well. The advertising committee of 
the National Editorial Association two 
years ago recommended a scale, one 
item of which was 30 cents an inch 
for the first thousand circulation. This 
is about three times the rate of 30 
years ago. The country newspaper 
business presents this anomalous con- 
dition: In that period of time, the 


CHARLES L. HOBART 
Editor, Holden (Mo.) Progress 
is the newly elected president of the 
Missouri Press Association 


country newspaper is the only institu- 
tion in the community which has had 
to increase its plant investment about 
ten times and its operating costs about 
four times. This is particularly true 
of labor. Thirty years ago we could 
hire a good working foreman for $10 
for a week of 60 hours plus. Today 
we employ a printer for $40 for a week 
of 48 hours minus, and there are no 
records of any dying from over exer- 
tion. 


Here is another angle. The two 
members of the advertising committee 
who prepared the report for the recent 
N. E .A. convention at Los Angeles 
worked with difficulty, there being few 
offices operating cost systems with 
available records. That report, by the 
way, is worthy of careful study. A 
financial abstract was made of three 
papers, one an all-home print of 1900 
circulation and one of 2200. The pa- 
per of 1900, which had a net advertis- 
ing and _ subscription revenue of 
$14,000, had an inch cost of 38 cents. 
The cost figures involved included only 
stock, composition and press work, the 
paper passing through the job depart- 
ment as a Job, and carrying the same 
huor costs charged against a sale bill 
or 500 cards. Those costs included 
so many thousand ems of straight 
composition on the editorial page. Not 
a penny for the scholarship, industry, 
perseverance, poise, judgment, ideals 
and vision that made that page a 
builder of national character. 

I have used this before. A friend, 
part of whose interior had been re- 
moved, blithely paid the surgeon 500 
plunks and then gave the scalpel 
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wielder and his associates a “pheas- 
ant” dinner. When my friend re- 
turned to his store, he hammered 
down the advertising rate a half cent 
and didn’t give the editor a sandwich. 
Why the difference? Not hard to an- 
swer. Simply the valuation the editor 
puts on his own product. : 7 


So much for the cost of our product. 
Now about its value? While the press- 
men’s strike a few years ago in New 
York was in progress, the department 
stores were practically closed, and 
even staid old Wall street had to shift 
into intermediate. The old timers re- 
member that 380 years ago bicycles 
were common and Columbia bicycles 
were advertised more extensively than 
Fords today. The League of American 
Wheelmen was a flourishing national 
organization. Then the bicycle trust 
was formed, and the heads of it said: 
“Now that we have a strangle hold on 
the bicycle business, we will quit ad- 
vertising.” Old Col. Pope, who had 
made “Columbia” a household word, 
fought against this but was outvoted. 
In a short time the L. A. W. faded 
away like a tender flower, and in a 
few years the bicycle had almost gone 
to join the dodo. Coming down to 
today, the leading advertising agencies 
forecast an increase in the next year 
of millions in the advertising allot- 
ments. I mention these things in order 
to make the broad statement that we 
newspaper makers are manufacturing 
the most effective and therefore the 
most valuable product in American 
business life. 


Why, therefore, should any sort of 
publicity be free? Is there any reason 
why the newspaperman should not be 
paid in the same ratio as is the sur- 
geon who performs a capital operation 
or the lawyer who takes a case through 
federal court? If the editor is not 
on a par with the doctor and lawyer, 
then I am willing to be taken to that 
well known institution at the end of 
the Potwin car line in Topeka. 


Just now a campaign is being waged 
against those harpies known as pub- 
licity agents. There are numerous 
other complimentary terms that could 
be applied to them, but the fact re- 
mains that they are artists, or scien- 
tists, whichever you please. At any 
rate, they deliver the goods to their 
employers, who are saved thousands, 
maybe millions, which would other- 
wise have to go through the regula- 
tion advertising channels. The public- 
ity harpies evidently agree with the 
little Dutch girl who said: “If you 
get something for nothing, it is worth 
Lian & ites 

But we have demands for free pub- 
licity nearer home, in fact, AT home. 
For instance: Three years ago I was 
bombarded by four debonair young 
men with some ‘school news,” matter 
for the “uplift of the. community, the 
advancement of civilization,” ete, 
which I, as “a moulder of thought, a 
leader in my community,” ete., ete., 
should be glad to publish. These young 
men were superintendents of- consoli- 
dated schools, who said nothing about 
their four schools being in competi- 
tion for sundry tuition pupils in the 
county, each of whom would pay from 
$40 to $60 into the district treasuries. 
The four contributions would have to- 


talled at the “reader” rate, 10 cents a | 


line, about $60, and the combined sal- 
aries of the four dapper young men 
were $7400. 


a 
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Another untrodden path over which 
I have gone with more or less pleas- 
ure: Anyone who has had only a few 
months experience in the newspaper 
game knows what constitutes ‘church 
news” as interpreted by the average 
preacher. At best, the stuff handed in 
is advertising, pure and simple. An 
announcement of a church service is 
an advertisement for more attendance, 
an appeal to those: who do not go to 
church and are wanted to fill the 
empty pews. It is precisely the same 
sort of publicity that the store uses. 
Is it not of value to the church, and 
therefore to be paid for just as light, 
heat, insurance and other running ex- 
penses? I have had more than one 
pleasant “debate” over this. I have 
asked why, if it is not worth paying 
for, is it worth publishing? I have 
never received an answer worth while. 
It is always the same: It is my duty 
as a “community uplifter”’ to print it. 
But from my observation, the caal 
man, the light plant, and the insurance 
agent have no such community obli- 
gations. 


Here is another ticklish one. When 
“Home coming week,” “The Produce 
Show” and similar enterprises come 
up, what should be expected of the 
editor? The smallest affair of this 
kind has a budget of not less than 
$1,000. For what? Necessary oper- 
ating expenses. Money from whom? 
Everybody jn the community, includ- 
ing the butcher, baker and candlestick 
maker, in amounts from $50 from the 
banks down to $1 from the b., b. and 
ec. m. In the “good old days,’ the 
town pack horse was not expected to 
give anything like money. He could 
give his space, and copious sight 
drafts were made on it. Now-a-days, 
the Lord be thanked, the editor’s check 
is as good as the banker’s, and I have 
known of instances where it was 

larger. The business men contribute 
MONEY, according to their means. 
Does the merchant also contribute to 
the general fund a bolt of cloth, the 
_ barber a shave, and the garage man a 
spark plug? Does the dentist pull a 
tooth, or the doctor remove a tonsil? 
No; their money contributions relieve 
them from further obligation. But 
the editor! He must, in addition to 
his cash, give lavishly of his valuable 
_,Stock in trade, every inch of which 
costs him about 40 cents. If this is 
heresy, bring on your lighted fagots: 
I believe the word “boost” is the most 
seductive word in the newspaper vo- 
cabulary and should be eliminated 
forthwith. Let the budget include an 
item for publicity, appoint the assis- 
tant secretary publicity man, contract 
for so many inches of advertising 
space, and then fill it with all the 
_ verbal pyrotechnics—in other words, 
boosting a la Florida and California— 
said publicity man can grind out of a 
typewriter. That strikes me as being 
an equitable division of labor. 


In studying the question of publicity 
_ for public enterprises, I believe we 
should ponder over a scientific fact 
é that modern philanthropy is just be- 


r+ 


ginning to learn: Never do anything 
for anyone that he can do for himself. 

- Violation of that principle is responsi- 
ble for more wasted money in provi- 
dent association channels than any- 
‘thing in our national life. 


The fact is, my brethren, we still 
have some of the heritage of the past, 


that heritage of the days when the 
editor was the town door mat. I think 
that paying $10,000 for a doormat is 
criminal waste; one can be bought at 
the furniture store for 90 cents. 

From the closing paragraph of the 
report of the advertising committee at 
the Los Angeles convention of the N. 
EK. A.: “Advertising rates will not 
generally be secured without better 
business methods, which include the 
acquisition of accurate and uniform 
production costs in individual plants.” 

Don’t think because there is nothing 
about this except the tinkle of the 
cash register bell, that I have no pro 
fessional ideals. I have, but unfor- 
tunately they will not thrive, yea they 
will not grow, without that which 
some emissary of the devil called 
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“filthy lucre.” I have no less an au- 
thority than Col. Robert R. McCor- 
mick, from whose book, “What Is a 
Newspaper?” the following is taken: 
“T expect to find considerable surprise 
in that part of my definition which re- 
quires that a publication be conducted 
for profit in order to be termed a news- 
paper. The signal fact remains that 
unless a newspaper is conducted for 
profit it is not a unit in itself but a 
part of something else. A newspaper 
can not be independent unless it earns 
its own living.” 

And lastly, my brethren and sisters, 
in studying the question of newspaper 
costs, do not forget that the good Lord, 
who “had not where to lay his head,” 
and was yet the Son of a King, said: 
“The laborer is worthy of his hire.” 


mission. 


or even practicable. 


fixed-term franchise. 
facts of today. 


public utility services. 


public interest. 
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“TERMINABLE PERMITS” 


Growth—increased demand for and use of public utility services 
—led naturally to regulation of public utility companies by state com- 
x When this demand drew extensions of telephone, transporta- 

tion, electric and gas service facilities across municipal boundaries, 
regulation by city councils and village boards ceased to be effective 


Likewise the indeterminate (terminable) permit, as adopted in 
several states and proposed in Illinois, is the natural successor of the 
The fixed-term franchise simply does not fit the 


Wires, tracks and mains are among the indispensable facilities of 
The natural place for them, in the beginning 
as now, was in the public streets and alleys. 
placed there, municipalities were rightly concerned to safeguard the 
So they swapped a franchise grant for an agreement 
to provide service at certain rates, and so on. 

The limited-term franchise thus required the utility company to 
come back at the end of its franchise term and make a new bargain. It 
was thought to be the only way, or at least the best way, of establish- 
ing governmental contact and assuring periodical rate revision and 


As public utility services grew and multiplied, the horse-trading 


method became obviously inadequate. 
high, twenty or thirty years, or even five years, was too long to wait 
for a horse-trade readjustment in a franchise renewal. 


This consideration was a prime factor in bringing about regula- 
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If rates, for example, were too 
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tion by state commission. The state commission is on the job every 
day of every year for supervising rates and service and making read- 
justments. It does not have to wait for a chance to horse-trade over 
a franchise renewal. Its jurisdiction is constant, instead of intermit- 
tent, as the control of a city council or village board is, under fixed- 
term franchises. 

The fixed-term franchise, as a control measure, thus becomes 
obsolete. State commission regulation, under the terminable permit 
plan, does everything that the fixed-term franchise was intended to do 
and does it better. 

The terminable permit, as adopted elsewhere and proposed in 
Illinois, is revocable by the state commission—not in twenty or fifty 
years, but at any time—for sufficient cause. In effect, it simply 
authorizes the public utility to carry on its business ‘during good be- 
havior.’"” Meanwhile, the state commission has uninterrupted jurisdic- 
tion over the utility’s rates, service and other operations. 

With so many advantages over the fixed-term franchise, including 
many not suggested here, the terminable permit is sure to supersede 
the fixed-term franchise, as state commission regulation has superseded 
outgrown city council and village board regulation. 


UTILITIES INVESTMENTS ARE GOOD INVESTMENTS 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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RECOUNTS HARDSHIPS 
OF ISSUING NEWSPAPER 
DURING RECENT FLOOD 


Locations that are “high and dry” 
will have a renewed significance for 
newspaper publishers when they read 
the account of the exhausting expe- 
riences of L. G. Schaeffer, editor of 
the Beardstown (Ill.) Illinoian-Star, 
whose plant recently suffered damage 
when the Illinois River became too 
aggressive, spreading itself many feet 
deep over practically the entire town 
of some 7,000 people. 


Mr. Schaeffer has written the follow- 
ing account of his experience with the 
flood, for The United States Pub- 
lisher: 

The water rose at the rate of one- 
half inch an hour. Not a very rapid 
rise, but when motors on job presses 
and saw are anchored to bases an 
inch or two above the floor level, with 
job stock, newspaper files, materials 
and supplies stored on bottom shelves 
an inch above the floor, all had to be 
moved in an hour. While one forcé 
of workers moved all this equipment, 
including also the cases in the lower 
racks of the type cabinets, another 
force was unloading sand bags to pro- 
tect the front entrance to the main 
building. Others were delivering 
cement and lumber, to build concrete 
dams across all openings to the build- 
ing. Carpenters had to be secured. 
Blectricians were required. Plumbers 
were called and large pumps rapidly 
installed. Six of them were put to 
work. All of them were electrically 
driven and had to be connected up by 
electricians. Many times a plumber 
who tried to do the electrician’s work, 
was knocked off his feet by the live 
wires. 

The composing room adjoins and 
communicates directly with the main 
plant. It has a large basement and 
it was never possible to protect against 
the flood in that room. Linotype ma- 
chines were raised by placing two-inch 
boards beneath the “feet” and as the 
water raised, the machines went up, 
also, the 2x8 inch boards being laid 
according to the style of the old-time 
rail corn crib. As the machines were 
raised new gas connections were neces- 
sary. The motors had to be raised. 
They were placed on turtles, from 
which the iron tops were removed. 
New belts were fitted and they were 
connected up. Operators could just 
wade to the machines in hip boots. 
A flat boat floated all about the room. 


Ags the river continued to rise, pass- 
ing the mark of the 1922 flood, seep- 
age became so great in the press room 
that we were forced to give up. the 
fight there. Rollers were removed, 
the motor disconnected and moved 
and all parts likely to be damaged 
were jerked; then the pumps were 
stopped. We barely had time to get 
the pumps out when the water flooded 
that room. 


Using sand bags and concrete coffer 
dams, we now turned our attention to 
pumping the main building, that! we 
might continue publication on a platen 
press. Thursday and Friday we kept 
the water down to three to five inches 
in this building, although the water 
all around the building was two to 
three feet deep. 


able to print only two pages on the 
platen. Friday we were better or- 
ganized and made two runs, four small 
pages, but were unable to finish the 
last run, as the water was getting 
ahead of us, and threatened to come 
up over the motor driving the jobber. 
One of the six pumps had become 
clogged and the few minutes required 
to make repairs let the water rise 
several inches. The press and motor 
were raised onto a platform a few 
inches higher, and the run was com- 
pleted. 


In the meantime, the composing 
room had been having its troubles. 
The illuminating gas used to heat the 
metal pots had gradually become 
weaker and weaker, and finally had 
“popped” out. A frantic call to the 
Public Service Company brought 
prompt aid—for everywhere, every- 
body seemed anxious that the news- 
paper should be kept running. It 
took some time for the workmen to 
find that the mains outside the office 
had become flooded and the water had 
shut off the gas supply. Using what 
pipe could be found and supplement- 
ing it with a reel of rubber hose, a 
connection was quickly made with the 
main on Second Street, and service 
was restored. 
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Now we were organized and ready 
for Saturday. We would finish the 
week, and over Sunday we could get 
in better shape for Monday’s edition. 
So we thought, and so we planned, but 
we did not take into account the vast 
pressure that comes with each inch 
of rising and flooded river. 


Seepage became so great during the 
night that by midnight workmen sum- 
moned us from a restless bed with 
the information that ‘the water’s gain- 
ing on us.” We had lost the fight to 
save this room from being flooded. 
All available help was summoned and 
everything in the plant that could be 
raised was raised—raised three to 
four feet high. The remaining job 
stock was lifted and office furniture 
and fixtures stacked on high counters 
and even onto partition walls. 


There was one last chance to con- 
tinue to print. We built a sand bag 
levee around the job presses, and in- 
stalled a pump to rid that section of 
seep water. The levee was built dur- 
ing the early hours of the morning. 
By then the water in the room was 
over two feet deep. Sand bags were 
hauled to the office by motor boats 
and flat boats for this coffer dam. I 
laid the bags myself, endeavoring to 
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After Rising to the Highest: 
Stage in History of Valley, 
Waters Subside. 


RISING AT PEORIA 


drinking water. 
above the 


normal times. 


Stage at Havana Also on the 
Upward Climb But Beards- 
town Gets Drop of Five Inch- 
es From Crest. 


inch an hour to the highest stage in~ 
the history of the valley, the Illinois 
river at Beardstown suddenly began 
to rapidly recede at about 6 o'clock 
this morning and by 2 o'clock has 
fallen five inches, 

The rapid fall in the stage did not} 
come, however, until the flood waters 
had attained such a high stage as to 
defeat the efforts of those who -have 
fought valiantly and heroically to: 
keep the waters out of their property 
on the business. 

With one or two exceptions mer- 
chants last night abandoned all ef- 
forts at pumping and raised furniture 


be flooded. 
were threatened 


been closed 


and fixtures above therisi ng waters FORTY-FIVE TENTS : 
HOUSE REFUGEES: 


and hosed their doors, consigning the} 
proverty to the ravages of the flood. 
The eBatty Hardware company was. 


against the encroaching waters was 
successful, With a battery of pumps, 
and protected with coffer dams in the’ 
front and sides of the building, this Hood. 
firm was ahle fo battle successfully, : ; 
until just at the time when it seem-} 


WATER SUPPLY 
ASSURED 


STAGEOFG 20 fit cacnn. to cee 


|} ly fortunate during the fluod crisis 
| in having an adequate supply of 


The city water plant is 
; flood waters 
;] Plant has therefore operated as in |! 
{ 


City officials today said there \ 
was no danger of a stoppage of the Jj 
water supply. A report that a city 
water main had broken and’ that 
the town would be without water 
was entirely without truth, accord- 
ing to City Clerk R. B. Maslin. \ 
ON rc 
After climbing at the rate of a half -_.-- = i 


the pressure of the water was dam- 
aging the building. The pumps were 
stopped and the structure allowed to 
Such remaining stocks as 


| Places above the water level. 
At the Princess thea te, which has, 
for several 
‘where a fight was being waged to pro- 
tect the Werlitzer organ and other 
.property, the work was abandoned 
jlast night and the building allowed to 
| food to the level of the river. 


+. 


Under the direction of ‘the Salvation , 
one of the few places where the fight) army 45 tents“have been erected on 
the vacant lot at 7th and Wall streets} 
for the accxmmodation of those fam-! 
ilies forced trom their homes by the, 


FALLS HERE AS. LEVEES BREAK 


90 FAMILIES 
FLEE HOMES 


High Waters Between Eighth 
and Tenth and West of 
Lafayette Drives Them 
Out. 


OVER FIRST FLOORS 


'No Possible Estimate Today of 
the Damage to Property in 
That Section. No Casualties. 


high 
and the 


| Fifty families were forced to flee 
from their homes before the rapidly 
rising flood waters in the middle of 
last night. The waters rose so rapid- 
ly and unexpectedly that imany famil- 
lies were forced to abandon much of 
their furniture and furnishings and 
flee to safety. 

The moving began shortly after 
|dark and continued through the en- 
|tire night. Boats and trucks joined in 
{the work of conveying the fifty fam- 
iilies, more than 200 people, to the high 
(sround. : 

The section affected lies in the low 
(swail west of Lafayette street and he- 
tween 8th and 10th streets, Water 
was three to seven feet deep in this 
section, and as the river continued its 
;Tampage the residents there became 
‘almost terror stricken as the stage 
passed the 1922 flood mark and con- 
tinued to climb at the rate of almost 
‘an inch an hour. There seemed no 
promise of an abatement of the men- 
} ace. 

The sudden decline of the wuters to- 


were removed to 


days, but 


Officers in wharge of the rellef work; day came only after thousands and 


ed the effort was unavailing and the said “we are in desperate need of clo-'thousands of dollares damage, above 


water would rush in, the river stage thingfor flood 
began to decline and the battle was the city.” 


wen, 


refugees 


There has }een no xppeal for funds | 


throughout! the figures for 1922 had been occa- 
sicned. 
Residents who 


based calculations 


At the Denton and Kennedy build- but there is a need for clothing. Per-|upon the 1922 stage were amazed io 
ings on States and Third streets the;sons answering this plea should call'see the waterse limb rapidly to that 


bottle against the water was abandon- the Salvation Army emergency head-:mark and then continued 


ef last night when lit was found that! quarters. 


an unpre- 


eedented rise 


Facsimile of emergency edition of the Illinoian-Star when Beardstown, 


Thursday we were Illinois, was menaced with flood waters. 
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be sure that the sand bag wall should 
be secure. . But the murky waters 
swallowed up the sand bags and after 
the dam was finally built above the 
water level, there was so much seep 
water, so many leaks, that the pump 
did no good. We were forced to 
abandon this effort. 


In the mean time all other pumps 
had been installed in the room con- 
taining the roll print paper stock. 
This room was protected with sand- 
bags and the pumps kept the water 
to a level of four to five inches, and 
beneath an emergency platform onto 
which the rolls had been lifted. This 
is the only room in the plant that was 
not flooded. But it might as well have 
suffered the same fate as the other, for 
the print paper, standing for two 
weeks over the water, absorbed the 
moisture and was damaged to such an 
extent that it proved as costly to pro- 
tect it as to abandon it to the action 
of the flood. 


Saturday we printed on a mim- 
eograph machine—a one sheet affair 
with “copy” confined to river and 
weather information, and a few im- 
portant local matters. Small as was 
the sheet, abbreviated as were its 
contents, the Beardstown public evi- 
denced a positive demand for its daily 
paper. Each night a procession of 
boats called at the office for the day’s 
issue. Many subscribers did not miss 
an issue, although the regular carrier 
service was suspended for a _ week. 
Partial delivery was made by using 
boats to carry the loyal carrier boys 
to the few houses on the high ground. 

Publication was resumed on Octo- 
ber 17, and since that date we have 
gradually approached normalcy, until 
before long we are printing the usual 
eight pages, with all NEA features, 
serial story and feature stories that 
disappeared in the flood rush. 

October 16 was the last date we 
were forced to print on a mimeograph, 
and on that day the publication was 
left in the hands of the regular office 
force, and the Schaeffer family at- 
tended the Illinois-lowa football game 
at Champaign. 

It was a real vacation for all of us. 
The thrill of putting our feet once 
again on dry ground, to dress and act 
as years of custom had taught us, to 
enjoy a bath in a warm room with 
plenty of warm water—well you know 
we needed the vacation, as well as 
the bath. 

All roads into Beardstown were 
flooded. My car was standing in 
water up to the running boards. Water 
in the street in front of our residence 
was four feet deep. The large barge, 
more than half as wide as the street, 
and nearly a half block long, which 
had been used as a ferry early in the 
flood, was secured, and propelled with 
“pike poles,’ was guided through the 
main residential section of the city 
up to my garage door. The car was 
driven onto the barge, and after three 
other cars had been loaded alongside, 
we headed for the river, where a tow 
boat took us to dry land in a drain- 
age district four miles below Beards- 
town. From there we were able, by 
driving through some water, to reach 
the Springfield state road at Bluff 
Springs. Traveling first in a taxi boat, 
then a specially adapted Ford taxi, 
and finally in a motor boat, my family; 
reached the dry ground two miles from 
our residence and joined me in the 
vacation trip. 

I sincerely trust that no other editor 
may ever be subjected to the experi- 


ences which this office and its loyal 
force of workers have faced in the 
last month. 


Lightning may play its destructive 
pranks, the winds with tornadic vi- 
olence may lay waste the mightiest 
product of human labor and fire resist- 
ing the best efforts of trained fighters, 
equipped with modern fire fighting ma- 
chinery, may quickly reduce to ashes 
the tallest skyscrapers, but nature dis- 
plays its mightiest force in the on- 
rushing of flood waters. 


The hurricane of today is followed 
by reconstruction, rehabilitation and 
a tendency toward normalcy on the 
morrow. The ravages of fire and light- 
ning are of brief duration and are 
immediately followed by possible re- 
construction. But in a flood such as 
visited Beardstown the waters rose 
slowly and then swept through the 
whole city for more than two weeks. 
Kach day brought new added destruc- 
tion to property and increased diffi- 
culties. We are glad it is over. We 
are now considering the causes, and 
seeking a remedy. The causes are 
“man made.” The building of levees, 
which have narrowed the Illinois river 
channel from its natural width of 
from one to seven miles, is a contrib- 
uting cause. With the building of 
levees came the reclamation of the 
thousands and thousands of acres of 
swamp lands, which in their natural 
state, were a “retaining basin’ for 
reavy rainfalls and _ flood waters. 
These marshes are now valuable farm 
lands, but Beardstown is the unfor- 
tunate victim. The flow of water from 
Lake Michigan is another contributing 
cause. Straightening of the Illinois 
tributaries is a third cause. Clearing 
of timber lands, and the tile drainage 
systems on farms throughout the en- 
tire watershed bring the rainfall into 
the Illinois channel in a single day, 
whereas under nature’s scheme the 
water would be weeks reaching the 
river bed. Most of these agencies have 
been created. fostered and encouraged, 
by legislation of the state and federal 
governments. Beardstown is now ap- 
pealing to these governmental agencies 
to protect the city against the unfor- 
seen results of the Drainage Act, and 
she Sanitary District Act of 30 years 
ago. 

With two floods in less than five 
years, Beardstown is threatened with 
annihilation. Only by action of state 
and federal governments can it be 
saved. Newspapermen can aid in this 
fight to save this city of 7,000 people, 
in which 90 per cent of the people are 
of moderate means, with their small 
homes as the sole product of years of 
labor. 


Mr. Schaeffer suffered a severe and 
serious illness on May 30, which kept 
him away from the office for a month. 


“Twas under these restrictions 
when the flood came,’ Mr. Schaeffer 
told a representative of the United 
States Publisher. “Jn the feverish 
rush of those harrowing hours, I re- 
call assisting in moving machinery, 
lifting gas pipe to pumps, and I don’t 
know what a wet sand bag weighs 
but I handled hundreds of them in a 
single night. The doctor’s order to 
‘retire early and arise late’ was chang- 
to ‘no rest. no sleep—24 hours work 
a day’ for three days. But in spite of 
all this vio'ation of physicians orders 
T don’t believe I have ever enjoyed 
better health than at the present 
time.” 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


At the recent meeting of the New 
England Newspaper Association, held 
in Springfield, Mass., A. P. Lane, 
traffic manager for the Great North- 
ern Paper Company, spoke on “Rail- 
road Rates on Newsprint Paper in 
New England.” In the afternoon, pub- 
lishers inspected the New England 
Printing School. 


June 17-19 are the dates set for 
next year’s convention of the Texas 
Press Association, which will be held 
at El Paso, according to plans made 
at a recent meeting at Dallas of the 
executive committee. Side trips will 
be made to Cloudcroft, New Mexico, 
and Juarez, Mexico. 


At the meeting of the New York 
State Circulation Managers Associa- 
tion, held at Hotel Martinique, New 
York, October 19-20, speakers included 
a number of out-of-state men. 


The New York Press Club is start- 
ing a series of entertainments, the 
proceeds of which will be turned over 
to the club’s relief fund. 


A. R. Johnston of the Johnson Print- 
ing Company was host to publishers 
of the Peoria District, Illinois, Octo- 
ber 18 for a trip of inspection of the 
Johnson plant. This company pub- 
lishes the Morton News, the Green 
Valley Banner,+ the Goodfield-Carlock 
Times, the Bartonville News, the San 
Jose Journal, Hanna _ City-Trivoli 
Index. Election of officers was sched- 
uled for the afternoon meeting. 


On October 23, members of the Con- 
necticut Editorian, workers on news- 
paper staffs, newspaper workers in 
general and their families were guests - 
of the Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
lege and the city of Willimantic, 


Conn. 
The eighth annual High School 
Newspaper Conference for editors, 


business managers and supervisors was 
held at the University of Kansas, Oc- 
tober 15-16. 

Albert H. Hall, Forrest Park (Ill.) 
Review, was elected president of Sub- 
urban Publishers who got together, 
October 14, in Chicago at Barnhart 
Bros. & Spindler and reorganized an 
association that had been languishing 
for some years but that was formerly 
in a flourishing condition. It was a 
gathering of the representative news- 
paper men of Cook, DuPage and Kane 
counties, though there were publishers 
present also from McHenry, Will, 
Lake and Kendall counties, all of Illi- 
nois. Other officers elected were: 
Vice president, G. S. Williams, Chicago 
Heights Star; secretary, R. W. St. 
John, Berwyn Tribune; executive com- 
mittee, John Udell, Lake Forester; 
BE. A. Cogley, Maywood Herald; U. S. 
. Blakesley, Plainfield Enterprise; 
David Malcry of Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler and H. F. Crunden of the 
Chicago Telephone Co. 


Few newspapers have failed because 
they were too good for the community 
in which they were published, but the 
majority of failures were because the 
papers were not good enough. 
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STATE SHOULD PUBLISH 
LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS 


(Address delivered by Bert E. Pink- 
erton, of Chicago, Deputy United 
States Marshal for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois, at the recent meeting 
of the Illinois Press Association at 
Champaign-Urbana. ) 

“State Problems that Concern the 
Press” is a rather inclusive subject. 
In fact it would be rather difficult 
to say just what state problems do not 
come within that description. For to 
the press everything of public impor- 
tance is gist for its mill. 

The only question then is, ‘What are 
State Problems?” and to know that 
we must know, more or less, what is 
fundamental law in both state and 
nation. State problems are all those 
which have not been delegated to the 
national government by express or 
implied powers and therefore cover an 
exceedingly wide range. Practically 
every vicious crime is a state crime; 
from this arises the care of criminals 
and of asylums of all sorts in both 
state and counties. Then there are 
questions of taxation, of public utili- 
ties, of property rights, of highways, 
of the courts, of political divisions 
and. home rule, of elections and of 
numerous allied subjects. 

The police powers are specially re- 
served to the states in nearly every 
sort of case and here we have all ques- 
tions affecting the public health, safety 
and morals. It must be admitted that 
the Highteenth Amendment, as na- 
tional legislation, has somewhat af- 
fected these police powers but the 
theory of police powers still exists as 
fundamental law. It takes a constitu- 
tional amendment to affect the powers. 

Having disposed of that part of the 
question I can but say what every 
editor knows and that is that he is by 
every obligation of his profession to 
be concerned in all questions that con- 
cern his state no matter how trivial 
they may be, and the big problem 
for the average newspaper man is to 
get the time and the opportunity suf- 
ficiently to study the state problems in 
which he feels he should be informed 
and at the same time give to the 
many other problems of his business 
the attention he should. One result 
of this lack of time and opportunity 
to study the problems of his state is 
seen in the small attention which is 
ordinarily given to state issues unless 
some question is injected into a local 
field in some form or other. Parole 
questions may affect some community 
and so comes a study of prisons. Asy- 
lums and charitable institutions at 
other times get more or less extended 
attention. 

But at no time is there the at- 
tention to state problems by the 
press that there should be and I am 
firmly convinced in my own mind that 
the one big reason for this is the 
failure of the state itself, as far as 
Illinois is concerned, to give the op- 
portunity to its editors to know what 
is going on. For many years it has 
been a lament of mine that the State 
of Illinois has not published a daily 
journal of its legislative proceedings 
as does the national congress ‘ with 
the Congressional Record. Were such 
a record issued by the state it would 
_be invaluable to the editors, especially 
of the down state, as these editors are 


‘ 


row dependent almost wholly upon the 

metropolitan papers; and these are ex- 

ceedingly local in their state view- 

points, being in Illinois, more or less 

antagonistic to the rural communities. 
* * * - 


Just now we are on the eve of voting 
a constitutional amendment which has 
to do with tax problems. Many editors 
must admit they know little concern- 
ing it and this is not as it should be, 
despite the fact that these editors can 
well claim that there has never been 
any real opportunity to study the ques- 
tions involved. 

How far shall a state go in the di- 
rection of general tax and bond in- 
crease? There must be a limit, but 
where is it? This is a state problem 
that most intimately affects the press 
since the press is the representative 
of the great public in even a greater 
degree than the state senator or rep- 
resentative that comes to the state 
capitol. The legislature meets once 
every two years and individual legis- 
lators do a part of the work for the 
gtate there. Not so the press. It is- 
sues forth each day or every week and 
it should have some story or opinion 
of state problems. : 


Doak Is Named Representative 


Hugh Doak, editor of the Manches- 
ter (Tenn.) Times and vice president 
for Tennessee of the National Editor- 
ial Associaition, was appointed, Oc- 
tober 23 at a meeting of the Middle 
Tennessee Press Association at Nash- 
ville; as the official representative of 
the association to go to Omaha, Neb. 
in June, 1927, to present an official in- 
vitation to the N. E. A. to hold its 
1928 meeting at Memphis. 

Laps D. McCord, president of the as- 
sociation, presided at the meeting. 
Robert S. Henry, a member of a com- 
mittee appointed by the Tennessee 
Press Association to arrange a tour 
of Tennessee for the state association, 
reported that plans had been made for 
a three day trip of the western sec- 
tion of the state, starting from Nash- 
ville and including Jackson, Gibson 
county (the leading agricultural 
county of the state), Reelfoot Lake, 
and ending at Memphis. 

Editors were urged to start a pub- 
licity campaign to. increase the pro- 
duction of hogs by W. A. Burnett, 
director of the Nashville stock yards, 
who entertained the association with 
luncheon at the Andrew Jackson hotel, 
and by J. F. Porter, president of the 
Tennessee Farm Bureau and editor of 
the Farm Bureau News. 


Burt Whitman, Boston Herald, was 
elected national president of the Base 
Ball Writers’ Association October 3, 
succeeding James Gould, St. Louis 
Star. Warren Brown of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner was named vice 
president, and Henry P. Edwards, 
Cleveland Plaindealer was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. J. Roy Stockton, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Tom Swope, 
Cincinnati Post, and Thomas S. Rice, 
Brooklyn Eagle, were elected to the 
board of directors. 


“Such is the love of the principles 
of our government that the people will 
fight when they are at stake, provided 
the newspapers make the issue clear.” 
—Carl C. Magee, “fighting editor” of 
the Albuquerque (N.M.) State Tribune. 
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FORMER POST PLANT IS 
OPENED AS A JOB SHOP 


The new McLain & Rendler Printing 
Company, LaSalle, Ill., is located in 
the McLain Building that formerly 
housed the Post, and is one of the 
most modern and fully equipped 
plants in that part of the country. 
The building has been thoroughly re- 
vamped from the cellar to the roof, 
both outside and in. A new front has 
been put in, the building has besn 
painted, new floors put in, new walls, 
in fact the whole place has been re- 
built. 

The equipment has just been in- 
stalled by Messrs. Holmes, Schrom, 
and Doyle, erectors of the Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler Company, of Chi- 
cago. J. R. Montgomery, representa- 
tive of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 
spent ten days in the city looking after 
the installation of all of the equipment 
which includes the most efficient ma- 
chinery that can be installed in a 
printing plant. The largest Miehle 
Press is particularly adapted to catalog 
work of the highest grade in one or 
more colors, and is capable of produc- 
ing sixteen thousand printed sheets in 
eight hours. The Model B Kelly Press 
is an automatic machine which feeds 
and prints automatically, and is cap- 
able of a speed of 3,600 printed sheets 
an hour. Other equipment includes a 
twelve by eighteen Chandler & Price 
Craftsman Press with an Automatic 
Kluge Feeder, a ten by fifteen Chandler 
& Price Press, which is fed by hand, a 
large stitcher, punch, perforator, and a 
large power paper cutter, also a Model 
26 Linotype. The latest type faces, 
added to this equipment, enable the 
owners to print anything and every- 
thing but money and stamps. 

The personnel of the new company 
consists of Miss Katherine McLain, 
Miss Tessie McLain, Miss Elizabeth 
McLain and John Rendler, who are 
known as former publishers of the 
Post, having disposed of the paper a 
year ago to D. W. Grandon and his 
son, Preston F. Grandon: 


The two-year scholarships at the 
Charles Morris Price School of Adver- 
tising and Journalism, awarded by the 
Philadelphia Club of Advertising Wom- 
en, went to Sarah Uhr and Ruth 
Moore. The scholarships were given 
as awards in a contest on the topic 
“Better English in Business.’”’ The 
school is conducted under the direction 
of the Poor Richards Club of Phila- 
delphia. 


Robert Lincoln O’Brien, editor of 
the Boston Herald, was announced to 
be one of the chief speakers at the 
convention of New England Advertis- 
ing Clubs to have been held at Worces- 
ter, Mass., Nov. 8 and 9. 


The program for the eighth annual 
conference of the University of Michi- 
gan Press Club in association with the 
university’s school of journalism was 
announced to include Erie C. Hop- 
wood, editor of the Cleveland Plain- 


‘dealer and president of the Ameri- 


can Society of Newspaper Editors, 
and David Lawrence, president of the 
Consolidated Press Association, at the 
annual banquet. The conference was 
held in Ann Arbor, October 21-23, 
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DENNIS SPEAKS ON TEN 
TESTS FOR GOOD PAPER 
AT ILLINOIS MEETING 


(Text of address delivered by 
Charles H. Dennis, editor of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, at the daily session 
of the Illinois Press Association meet- 
ing, October 1, at Champaign-Urbana. ) 


Before undertaking to establish by 
suitable tests the outstanding qualities 
of a good newspaper, it seems desirable 
that one consider whether all news- 
papers which can qualify as belonging 
to that particular category are suffi- 
ciently standardized to fall under a 
single classification as a result of ten 
or any other number of tests applied 
alike to all of them. There is, says 
the great apostle, one glory of the sun 
and another glory of the moon and 
another glory of the stars; for one 
star differeth from another star in 
glory. So it is, no doubt, with good 
newspapers. Then, there is the ques- 
tion whether a good newspaper is nec- 
essarily a successful one from a finan- 
cial point of view and, if so, whether 
the paper that makes the most money 
for its owner or owners is necessarily 
the best of them all. 

It is clear, I think, that we should 
start out by making the necessary 
distinction between a good newspaper 
and a good newspaper property; for 
no live newspaper—and certainly every 
good newspaper is a live one—has 
attained its growth, has reached the 
top of the ascending curve in its own 
particular graph. The good newspaper 
is, or should be, building for the 
future while putting forth its best 
efforts today and every day to get the 
best immediate results: And _ best 
efforts commonly cost money. The 
returns from many best efforts are 
not immediate. All intelligent con- 
structive efforts are cumulative. So 
the faith, the vision and the driving 
power that are respectively the soul, 
the mind and the heart of the good 
newspaper, work together to produce 
not immediate benefits alone but also 
future and perhaps greater benefits. 


We are seeking to define the good 
newspaper at any stage of its exist- 
ence, whether it be a new enterprise 
or an old enterprise, whether it be 
only beginning to make its influence 
felt or whether it be regarded in its 
particular community as a tried leader 
of the forces of prozress, a synthesized 
intellect dominating its field by reason 
of its universally conceded merit. 
Consequently we are free to disregard 
all tests that do not serve as plummets 
to sound the depths of the mental and 
spiritual qualities which enter into 
‘he construction of any newspaper we 
bave undertaken to survey. In my 
opinion, we can apply tests sufficiently 
basic, tests having a sufficiently pen- 
etrating quality, to determine with 
entire accuracy whether any particular 
newspaper is a good newspaper. So I 
pass on to the tests that I deem 
especially effective, confining myself 
with a conscious effort to my allotted 
number of ten. 


Having set down my tests, I made 
an attempt to arrange them in the 
order of their importance, but I had 
to give it up because I found myself 
trying to place all ten of them first on 
the list. Such an arrangement did not 


prove to be practicable. So the order 
in which I shall name them doesn’t 
mean anything. 


1. SERVICE. 


The good newspaper does its best to 
tell each person in its community 
every day what that person particular- 
ly desires to know, provided the in- 
formation is legitimately public infor- 
mation. That is, of course, a large 
task. However, the day’s news in all 
the many classifications, if adequately 
presented, goes far toward meeting 
the requirement. The essential daily 
service of presenting all the news is 
supplemented in many ways by its 
various features and special articles, 
by its facilities for furnishing infor- 
mation on an infinite variety of sub- 
jects in response to inquiries by letter, 
by telephone or by personal visit and 
also through its advertising columns, 
which are, of course, widely interest- 
ing to readers, otherwise there would 
be none. As part of its regular job, 
the good newspaper works persistently 
and systematically for the physical, in- 
tellectual and moral betterment of its 


city. It originates constructive pro- 
grams and fosters beneficial move- 
ments. Its progressive ideas are 


important contributions toward the 
upbuilding of the community. 


I wonder whether men who conduct 
newspapers generally appreciate the 
actual news value of the paid matter 
they are happy to display in their ad- 
vertising columns. Some of them, I 
suspect, think the form and substance 
of advertisements are exclusively the 
affair of the advertisers. But certainly 
the good newspaper wishes to be as 
serviceable as possible in its adver- 
tising as well as in its news columns. 
Therefore it prepares itself to give 
expert advice, novel and valuable sug- 
gestions, in order that its advertisers 
may be assisted in making the sort of 
appeal to its readers that will be most 
beneficial all around. The art of effec- 
tive advertising is studied by the good 
newspaper’s wide awake management 
not only for sound business reasons 
but in the spirit of service to readers 
and advertisers alike. 


Perhaps I can illustrate the news- 
paper’s obligation to serve its own 
city and its own home people by telling 
a story. In the early days of motion 
pictures there was in Chicazo a modest 
little studio for the production of 
films. Late one summer afternoon its 
proprietor, Mr. Spoor, was in his office, 
the work of actors and pho*ographers 
having been finished for the day. Out 
in the projection room the general 
utility man was pottering about put- 
ting things to rights. -That general 
utility man has since become famous, 
for he was the redoubtable Ben Turpin 
of scores of comedy reels. Happening 
to look through his office door, Mr. 
Spoor saw Ben go to a table which 
had served that day as part of a draw- 
ing room set that was being photo- 
graphed, and take a bouquet from a 
vase. He shook the water off the 
stems of the flowers, rearranged them 
and then took his hat and departed, 
carrying the bouquet. This action 
aroused Mr. Spoor’s curiosity, so he 
went to the window and watched 
Ben’s further movements He saw 
him climb over a fence that separated 
the studio from an adjoining cemetery 
and then advance some distance among 
the graves. Finally he stopped and 
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carefully placed his flowers upon a 
grassy mound. Then he returned to 
the studio, took off his hat and re- 
sumed his work. Mr. Spoor was 
touched by this display of sentiment. 
He went out to Ben and said: “I saw 
what you did with those flowers, Ben, 
and I want you to know that I ap- 
preciate the beautiful thought that 
inspired your action.” ‘Why,’ replied 
Ben, “I couldn’t do anything else. 
That’s where I got ’em.”, In the same 
way the good newspaper, which’ draws 
its support from the people and insti- 
tutions of its own city, cannot do less 
than serve its city and its people in all 
things to the best of its ability. 


2. INDEPENDENCE. 


The good newspaper permits no 
obstacle to deflect it from what it 
conceives to be its duty. Editorially 
it voices its honest convictions, nothing 
more and nothing less. It takes orders 
from no person and no interest save 
the public interest. It seeks neither 
to reward its friends nor punish its 
enemies. Its opinions and its edito- 
rial columns are not for sale for any 
purpose or at any price. In politics 
it supports, regardless of party labels, 
the best candidates so far as it can 
determine them and what it conceives 
to be the soundest policies. As every- 
body knows, the old day of the thick 
and thin party organ is passing. The 
editor, no matter how good a party 
man he may be, refuses to offend his 
conscience in the name of party reg- 
ularity. In so refusing he becomes a 
positive influence for good in his 
party’s counsels whereas if he were 
content to take orders and chloroform 
his own judgment he would be a mere 
camp follower. We all rejoice in the 
growing independence of the Amer- 
ican press. The newspaper that for 
any reason has not achieved inde- 
pendence, does not exercise moral 
sovereignty in its own right, should 
proceed to work out its emancipation 
at any cost. 


3. ‘COURAGE. 


The good newspaper will not adopt 
a weak, time-serving attitude on any 
auestion. It will express its convic- 
tions with unmistakable clearness. In 
defense of right and in defiance of 
wrong it will lead forlorn hopes and, 
in the interest of truth and a coming 
better day, will maintain its alle- 
giance to lost causes. It habitually 
exercises leadership in order that it 
may be a positive force on the side 
of whatever it conceives to be right. 
Intellectual and moral leadership, in- 
deed, is so much a part of the good 
newspaper’s day’s work that it cannot 
be dissociated from the essential func- 
tion of telling the truth forcefully and 
courageously. Yet force and courage 
must be tempered with certain other 
qualities that I will name later. I will 
try to illustrate the necessity. A good 
many years ago I read occasionally 
a sprightly weekly newspaper pub- 
lished at that time in Pelican Rapids, 
Otter Trail County, Minn. Its editor 
and its assistant editor, as I recall, 
were women. That was long before 
woman suffrage came to Minnesota, 
but the Pelican Rapids Progress, or 
whatever its name was, lacked nothing 
in virility through the political dis- 
qualifications of its lady editors. Its 
local news and its editorials were 
saturated with the woman’s point of 


view... Such items as “Mrs. Mary Jones 
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went to Minneapolis Wednesday. She 
was accompanied by her husband,” and 
“Mrs. Susan Smith reports that her 
husband is a candidate for alderman,” 
were typical. Clearly therefore Pel- 
ican Rapids was not an Adamless 
Eden. However, perusal of its fear- 
less organ of enlightenment could not 
fail to give one a most unsatisfactory 
knowledge of the pale, wraithlike mas- 
culine shapes that flitted through the 
reports of women’s achievements in 
GHAatetOWN se 


4. HONESTY. 


The newspaper’s province is to tell 
the news; whether the news be palat- 
able or unpalatable. If the good news- 
paper’s cause is losing in an election 
contest and the good newspaper knows 
it or strongly suspects it for sound 
reasons, the good newspaper will say 
so. Such a display of honesty not 
only is good for the newspaper, en- 
hancing its reputation for truthfulness, 
but good for the cause it champions, 
since it helps to make clear the neces- 
sity for harder, more intelligent and 
more persistent effort by the partisans 
of that cause. One reason for a news- 
paper’s being truthful is that one never 
knows how far, how fast and how 
long an untruth will travel. Years 
ago, when the four states, Washing- 
ton, Montana, North and South Da- 
kota, had just been admitted to the 
union, I saw an item in some news- 
paper to the general effect that while 
all the older states had nicknames the 
four new states had not a nickname to 
their names. That seemed to me 
rather a pity. If they were to asso- 
ciate on terms of absolute equality 
with those sovereign commonwealths, 
the Sucker state, the Hoosier state, 
the Badger state and all the rest of 
the galaxy they ought to have nick- 
names. So I immediately wrote a 
paragraph saying that the newspaper 
from which I quoted was singularly ill 
informed, since it was commonly 
known that Washington was the Chi- 
nook state, Montana the Stubbed-toe 
state, North Dakota the Flickertail 
state and South Dakota the Singed Cat 
state. I admit that these are not very 
good nicknames, but they were the 
best I could think of on the spur of 
the moment. Later to my surprise I 
discovered that my mendacious para- 
graph was being widely copied, being 
accepted as truthful and conveying 
useful information. Then in due time 
the substance of the paragraph found 
its way into the standard reference 
books, where it may still be found— 
with one notable exception. South 
Dakota has rebelled against being 
known as the Singed Cat state and 
insists on being called the Sunshine 
state. I am a little hurt about this. 
I thought I was treating South Da- 
kota particularly well. For a singed 
cat, as you know, is always credited 
with being smarter than it looks. Still, 
if the South Dakotans do not want to 
be thought smarter than they look it 
is not my affair. I did what I could; 
now I wash my hands of them. The 
moral of my story is supposed to be 
that one never can tell where the 
thing will end when in cold type one 
deviates from the truth. ; 


5. AccURACY, 


‘ The good newspaper, realizing that 
it must be reliable or forfeit its claim 
to public confidence, studies the reli- 
ability of each of its many sources of 


or of other material that appears 
in tts columns. It detects and weeds 
out blunderers and prevaricators as 
quickly as possible from among those 
who serve it. And it is guided by the 
sound principle that eternal vigilence 
is the price of accuracy. When an 
error is made it is acknowledged and 
set right. You all know the story of 
the original Sam Bowles of the Spring- 
field Republican who when reproached 
for inaccuracy by a man whom his 
newspaper had reported duly hanged 
was moved to explain that the Repub- 
lican’s well established reputation for 
accuracy required that it make no 


further acknowledgement _of error 
than to say that the rope slipped. The 
present practice is, of course; for a 


newspaper as a matter of principle to 
aateas tite mistakes as a matter of 
justice to its readers no less than to 
the person or persons directly con- 
cerned in the matter. It is one of the 
psychological mysteries of the news- 
paper business that headline writers 
are especially prone to make glaring 
mistakes. I have puzzled many times 
over this strange proof of the human 
brain’s illogical processes and am still 
as far as ever from discovering a satis- 
factory answer. A correspondent with 
infinite labor may gather facts from 
the ends of the earth, may marshal 
them in orderly array and transmit 
them true and fair by mail or cable 
over thousands of miles and then the 
copy reader who furnishes the head- 
lines, with everything plainly in black 
and white before him, may grotesquely 
distort the essential facts of the story 
in big black type apeparing above the 
story. For the same reason that mem- 
bers of railroad train crews are Care- 
fully examined as to their ability to 
distinguish colors properly, persons 1n- 
trusted with the task of writing news- 
paper headlines ought to be given care- 
ful tests in order that their ability 
firmly to grasp the substance of what 
they read may be determined. The 
mind that is polkadotted with blind 
spots, as apparently are the minds of 
some copy-readers, has no _ proper 
place at a copy desk. 


6. ENTERPRISE. 


The good newspaper strives con- 
tinually to be a better newspaper. 
Never wholly satisfied with what it 
has accomplished, it is always engag- 
ing in new undertakings which in its 
opinion are worth carrying out. It 
does its best to originate novelties in 
news getting and to develop new 
sources of information. Its search for 
news in ordinary channels is at once 
systematic and thorough and in extra- 
ordinary channels its activities are 
characterized by originality, not to 
say audacity. Neither difficulty nor 
distance is permitted to stand in the 
way of its endeavors. However, it 
is especially quick to discern at home 
opportunities to make constructive and 
interesting news out of the commu- 
nity’s life and progress. The advance 
agents of enterprise are knowledge and 
vision, and the good newspaper can- 
not make too much use of these. The 
late Lord Northcliffe is reported to 
have said: “The business of success- 
ful newspaper publishing is a busi- 
ness of reckless expenditure.” This 
is, of course, a highly misleading 
statement, Reckless expenditure has 
no true place in the newspaper busi- 
ness. Wisely ordered expenditure suf- 
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ficient to accomplish a purpose that 
is deemed worth while in a news-get- 
ting way or in the sense it will be- 
stow a public benefit is always desir- 
able. For the newspaper is in the 
business of selling news, and the more 
news of a superior quality, judged 
from the point of view of human in- 
terest, that it has to sell the more ef- 
fective will be the results of its news 
merchandising and the larger will be 
the volume of that necessary by-pro- 
duct of its business, advertising. For 
as news builds up circulation the ad- 
vertisers take a greater and greater 
interest in the newspaper as a sales 
medium. Therefore, enterprise, if 
well directed, is the main source of a 
newspaper’s success. But enterprise 
that is not well directed is mere beat- 
ing the air. 


7. Sounpd JUDGMENT. 


The good newspaper tries unceas- 
ingly to be right. Its views are sane 
and it endeavors to make its knowl- 
edge as broad, as complete and as 
nearly accurate as is humanly possible. 
In particular it has vision and it looks 
forward to consequences in planning 
present developments. It places 
righteousness above expediency, clear 
reasoning above mere rhetoric, which 
is so commonly employed to hide lack 
of conviction or lack of understanding. 
And it is clean in its purposes and its 
contents. I do not concede, despite 
the blunt arguments of Mr. Menken, 
that a newspaper for morons is a de- 
sirable product of this analytical day 
or that the lower the grade of the 
material published in a newspaper the 
greater necessarily must be the cir- 
culation achieved by it. For the high- 
brow element of the population has 
no monopoly of good morals and 
straight thinking. Appealing to the 
lower passions of mankind as a method 
of winning popularity is a ghastly 
error. The sorrows and the hardships 
of the many make them tender-hearted 
and very appreciative of the fine old 
moralities expressed in-a practical way 
without cant and in the language of 
every day. A newspaper, no matter 
how good its intentions, cannot be ef- 
fective by firing over the people’s 
heads. The art of teaching homely 
truths in an attractive way is at least 
as old as AEsop. The god newspaper 
will act on the principle that the 
truths it has to teach should be fired 
straight at the hearts and minds of 


the many, not at.the cirrus clouds far 
above them. : 


8. HuUMAN INTEREST. 


Perhaps I should say humanness in- 
stead; for what I wish to express by 
the term is that particular quality 
which makes a thing interesting be- 
cause it so well interprets human na- 
ture. The newspaper that deals too 
much with abstractions and too little 
with every day incidents that give life 
its flavor may be most awfully good 
in the sense that it ig most awfully 
proper, but it is not a good newspaper. 
To my thinking, eyery newspaper 
writer ought to cultivate the art of 
vividly depicting human nature in its 
myriad manifestations—depicting it 
descriptively, conversationally, philos- 
ophically, psychologically, epigrammat- 
ically, humorously, grotesquely, if you 
please, but always truthfully. The 
newspaper that is the most readable 
is the newspaper that is the most 
thoroughly impregnated with the fine 
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salty flavor of human nature. There 
has been a great outcry against sex 
stuff, so called. Much stuff of that sort 
which has been published was crude, 
indecent and even demoralizing, yet 
it represented primarily a_ revolt 
against the rather general failure of 
the newspapers to deal sufficiently in 
intelligent detail with the vital things 
of every day existence. The people in 
the homes—good, moral, hard-working 
people—have little enough romance in 
their narrow lives. Yet they have 
strong and very human emotions and 
they have their dreams with tinges of 
rose color about the edges. Many of 
them, having two loaves of bread—to 
employ the familiar phrase—would 
willingly sell one to buy daffodils. 
The antidote for indecent sex stuff is 
clean interpretative stuff—clean sex 
stuff, if you please—that by its greater 
truth, its accurate delineations, its 
finer character and generally its su- 
perior quality, not only will satisfy the 
public hunger for something more 
than the commonplace chronicling of 
events but will elevate the readers’ 
thoughts. Old timers like myself, 
who as beginners at the newspaper 
game tried to form their style of writ- 
ing on that of the New York Sun in 
Charles A. Dana’s heydey, lament with 
William Allen White and others the 
passing of the well written newspaper. 
It is true that the supposedly rewrite 
man who gets his facts usually by 
telephone and the cynical copy desk, 
which as a matter of professional pride 
stabs everything in its vitals to see 
if the blood will run, are ogres that 
kill ambition in the young and eager 
reporter. But the overlords of the 
news-room of the good newspaper are 
on watch for conscientious youngsters 
who love good writing and are mod- 
estly trying to put examples of it 
acriss the copy desk. Long ago, as 
a managing editor, I found that a 
young reporter on my staff had a griev- 
ance. His stories, which he construc- 
ted with care, were being cut to rib- 
bons because of that bugaboo of the 
copy desk, lack of space. Investiga- 
tion showed that his stuff really was 
wonderfully good, but the copy desk, 
knowing its duty in the depths of its 
routine soul, went on slashing it. I 
solved the difficulty only by giving 
the boy two columns daily and the 
services of a young artist friend to 
help him fill the space to his own lik- 
ing. As the two were George Ade 
and John McCutcheon the results of 
their joint efforts quickly became fa- 
mous. 


9. LIBERALITY. 
The good newspaper has no preju- 


dices but it has an ample store of con-.. 
One of its convictions that. 


victions. 
it keeps working overtime is that ev- 
erybody would rather be right than 
wrong and that mistakes are misfor- 
tunes, not crimes. It finds looking for 
something to commend more fun than 
looking for something to condemn, 
and it goes on the principle that a 
little encouragement for the fellow 
who does the right thing even by mis- 
take may induce him to go on doing 
right things from choice. Such an 
attitude habitually maintained helps 


‘enormously, even when the newspaper 


finds itself in duty bound to denounce 
some person or thing, just as the in- 
dignation of a good natured man is 
more effective than the habitual fault- 


S. H. TREGO 
Star-Gazette 
Blandinsville, III. 


finding of the common scold. It is a 
truism that the men who have made 
great fortunes are those who had faith 
in their country in every crisis, which 
is the same thing as saying they had 
faith in their country’s institutions 
and in their fellow countrymen. The 
same sort of faith in humanity, ex- 
hibited in systematic efforts to enlist 
the better natures of all elements of 
the population in progressive move- 
ments, is cultivated by the good news- 
paper. The most deplorable error 
made by any agency that works for 
the public welfare is that of under- 
taking to separate the sheep from the 
goats and then drive the latter into the 
wilderness. To determine which ac- 
tually are goats would be under ordi- 


nary circumstances an impossible task: 


for anyone below the rank of arch- 
angel. Humanity comes like break- 
fast bacon—in streaks. You have got 
to take it as it comes and make the 
best of it. And when the best is made 
of it one discovers it is very good in- 
deed. The good newspaper takes hu- 
man nature as it comes—human na- 
ture in the raw—and makes the best 
and the most of it by having faith 
in it. 
10. OprNn MINDEDNESS. 


The good newspaper continually 
grows in knowledge and wisdom. I 
have disregarded a multitude of other 


useful tests, some spiritual, some in- 


tellectual, some mechanical. Newspa- 
pers that were printed on hand presses 
from wornout type all set up by the 
editor and his office devil, newspapers 
so deplorably smudged with ink that 
they were painful to look at; yet they 
were courageous, independent, enter- 
prising, sparkling, constructive. And 
I have seen rotten bad newspapers 
that were typographically beautiful, 
but intrinsically dull, confused, insuf- 
ferably biased in their views and giv- 
ing off the effluvium of intellectual 
decay. So no one can tell the good 


newspaper from outside appearances. 


It is certain, at least, that, wherever 
found, the good newspaper is a very 
human product, a well constructed 
blend of brains, hard work and a gen- 
uine love of the newspaper game. 
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TREGO WAS EDUCATOR 
AND THEN PUBLISHER 


S. H. Trego, publisher and editor of 
the Blandinsville Star-Gazette is a 
native of Pennsylvania, of Quaker and 
Scotch-Irish parentage. He was raised 
on a farm and educated in the east 
where, for two years, he studied law, 
and in 1882 received an appointment 
as engineer’s clerk and went to St. 
Louis. Here for two years he was 
engaged in government work on the 
Mississippi River. 

In 1886 he was elected principal of 
the Highland School, adjoining Quincy, 
Ill., where he was engaged during the 
next six years. Following this he was 
for 16 years superintendent of schools 
at Clayton, Ill, and two years at 
Blandinsville. In’ the meantime he 
was widely interested in educational 
work elsewhere as lecturer and insti- 
tute instructor in Illinois, Pensyl- 
vania, Iowa, and other states. His 
work in more than a hundred insti- 
tutes, in 56 different counties of Illi- 
nois, together with his service as 
trustee of the Western Illinois State 
Normal school and as a member of 
the Illinois State Board of Education 
have given him a wide acquaintance 
in the state, not only with its people 
but with its educational and _ political 
affairs. 

In 1892 he married Miss Eva Bur- 
roughs, then principal of the Adams 
school in Quincy, Ill. There are three 
children, Nina, a high school teacher 
who has been engaged in work in 
Porto Rico and Mexico, Horace, a 
printer, and Robert, a senior in college. 


In May, 1910, Mr. Trego purchased 
the Blandinsville Star-Gazette from 
John Bayless and became its publisher 
and editor. The paper was changed in 
appearance, the ready-print feature 
largely reduced, and the office re- 
modeled. Since then new and up-to- 
date machinery has been installed, the 
subscription list more than doubled 
and the revenue very satisfactorily 
increased. Mr. Trego declares that the 
Star-Gaztte is one of the most widely 
read country weeklies in its territory 
and that it has a constant and healthy 
growth, though no subscription con- 
tests, premium offers or other special 
efforts have been made to secure sub- 
scriptions. 


Though Mr. Trego is an active repub- 
lican, the Star-Gazette is independent 
in politics but takes a lively interest 
in political affairs, and expresses its 
opinion of men and measures with all 
the force and frankness the wit and 
wisdom of its editor can command. 


Mr. Trego is an active member of 
the M. EK. Church and the Masonic 
fraternity. He is an omniverous 
reader, with a wide acquaintance with 
literature. His hobby is gardening 
and floriculture. 


A Man’s Heart Is In His Stomach 

The news room bulletin board bore 
this sentence pasted at the bottom of 
a photograph of the Miami Daily News 
“rations squad,’ which served meals 
to employees of the Daily News when 
they recently worked long hours to 
complete the hurricane story in the 
Miami district. 


“Only ‘sob sisters’ before the storm 
but honest-to-goodness, 18-karat sisters 
now.” 
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Training Reporters 


You editors—don’t be afraid that 
someone on your staff will teach you 
something! And don’t hesitate to 
teach your staff for fear some member 
will “turn on you and rend you.” 

We remember how we used to watch 
the publisher and editor-in-chief and 
managing editor and heads of the de- 
partments on appointed days at an 
appointed hour go into the sanctum of 
the editor-in-chief and shut the door 
—for a conference. This was when 
we were a cub, fairly itching for 
knowledge as to how to do things, 
and having a few ideas of our own 
which, while they probably would not 
have set the world in tumult, might 
have set up a string of thinking in 
the mind of some one “higher up.” 

We always wondered what was going 
on behind that closed door. We wanted 
to be a part of things, and to know 
what sort of things newspaper exec- 
utives think about and to be recog- 
nized as having a “thinker’’, ourself. 

Without a doubt, every one on our 
reportorial staff would have been ben- 
efitted by a weekly conference. 
our paper would, of course, have ben- 
efitted to the extent that we, 
individuals, did. The old adage about 
a chain’s being only as strong as its 
weakest link is applicable here. 


Don’t be afraid of losing your re- | 
porters by teaching them how to do | 
At a reportorial conference, | 


things. 
the old-timer will benefit from the 
questions of the beginner who, in his 
turn, will benefit from the answers of 
the- old-timer. 


‘‘Editor’s Night’’ in Peoria 

November 16. will be ‘Editors’ 
Night” with the Association of Com- 
merce at Peoria, Illinois. About 14 
editors of the county have been invited 
to attend. John N. Van der Vries, 
manager of the north central division 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, will be the main speaker. Sey- 
mour A. Oakley, editor of the Peoria 
Star, will also give a talk. 


And | 


as | 


PRAIRIE FARMER WILL 
OBSERVE EIGHTY-SIXTH 
YEAR IN ITS NEW HOME 


The Prairie Farmer Publishing Com- 
pany of Chicago is erecting a $200,000 
building at 1228 West Washington 
Boulevard, which will be occupied in 
November. Mundie and Jensen are 
the architects and W. R. Moses Con- 
struction Company, contractor. The 
building is of Gothic ‘design, cement 
construction, faced with brick and 
stone, 3 stories and basement. 


This building will be a notable addi- 
tion to the many handsome publish- 
ing buildings in Chicago which is rec- 
ognized as the printing and publish- 
ing center of the country. Prairie 
Farmer will celebrate its eighty-sixth 
anniversary by moving into its new 
home. This farm paper is not only 
the oldest publication in Chicago, but 
is the oldest publication of its class 
in America, having been published 
under its present name since 1841. The 
first issue of the Chicago Tribune was 
set up in the Prairie Farmer office. 
The paper was started as a monthly 
organ of the Union Agricultural So- 
ciety, organized in 1838. John S. 
Wright, its first editor, was a prom- 
inent figure in early days and is also 
known as the father of Chicago’s 
park system. Associated with him 
was J. Ambrose Wight, father of A. B. 
Wight, who for years has been assist- 
ant superintendent of the Chicago 
schools. 

The first office of Prairie Farmer 
was on Lake Street, near Clark Street. 
At the time of the Chicago fire, it oc- 
cupied part of the building at the 
northwest corner of Lake and Wells 
Streets and the plant and records were 
burned, the subscription list of 30,000 
subscribers being about all that was 
saved. Dr. Hull of Alton brought a 
press and outfit to Chicago and the 
next edition was printed without miss- 
ing an issue. It was only one sheet 
printed on both sides, but it was the 
first paper in Chicago to reach its full 
list of subscribers after the fire. An 
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appeal to its subscribers to send in 
their subscriptions a year ahead en- 
abled Messrs. Wright and Wight to 
buy new equipment and continue in 
business. It has been independent in 
policy ever since it started publication 
in 1841, except for one brief period 
when it supported Abraham Lincoln 
during his nomination and election to 
the presidency of the United States. 

Illinois and Chicago have been the 
agricultural center of the country 
throughout the great development of 
the Mississippi Valley. Illinois has 
led not only in the invention and 
manufacture of agricultural machinery, 
but in the scientific production and 
distribution of agricultural products. 
Prairie Farmer is considered one of 
the best printed and best dressed agri- 
cultural publications in the country. 
Since 1908, it has been published by 
Burridge D. Butler and Clifford V. 
Gregory has been editor-in-chief. With 
a total circulation of 200,000 weekly, 
more than 140,000 of its readers are 
in the state of Illinois. 


Doctors Differ On Advertising 

Differing from other members of 
the Denver Chiropractic Association 
in regard to matters of advertising, 
Dr. Leo L. Spears, well-known chiro- 
practor of Denver, recently resigned 
from the association. 

“We have nothing against Dr. 
Spears,” said Dr. D. H. -Burwell, head 
of the local organization. “We would 
like to have him in our ranks. But 
he insists on methods of advertising 
that we consider unethical in that they 
tend to cheapen a scientific and dig- 
nified profession.”’ 

“T have nothing against my asso- 
ciates,’ Dr. Spears later declared. “I 
wish it were possible for me to belong 
to their organization. I refuse, how- 
ever, to yield to the theory that adver- 
tising is uncalled for in our profession. 
Our Lord did not consider it unethical 
to advertise, nor do His pastors today. 
In fact, what successful business is 
there that does not spend a great 
portion of its overhead for advertising 
purposes?” 


= 


New Home of the Prairie Farmer, Weekly, Chicago, Illinois 


—_- 
= 
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WORLD PRESS UPHOLDS 
JOURNALISM EDUCATION; 
EMPHASIZES FREEDOM 


The Press Congress of the World, 
in session at Geneva-Lausanne, Switz- 
erland, September 14-19, in a series of 
resolutions laid special emphasis on 
the importance of the freedom of the 
press and the necessity for more and 
better schools of journal'stic train- 
ing throughout the world and advo- 
cated that the congress executive 
committee take steps to have called 
a world conference to consider the 
question of international news com- 
munications. The resolutions, sub- 
mitted by Messrs. Bell, New Zealand; 
Sargent, England; Zomoto, Japan; 
Edlers, Germany; and Glass, United 
States, are here given: 


First—It stands fundamentally in 
favor of a genuinely free press, un- 
trammelled and wunshackled, intelli- 
gent, courageous, and resolute, as an 
essential to its own capacity to serve 
the first interest of all peoples; 


Second—It is convinced that, this 
freedom when fully attained every- 
where and controlled by its highest 
trained intelligence and conscience, 
will be an increasing power for the 
welfare of all peoples, for their polit- 
ical harmony, for their commercial 
prosperity, for their material benefit, 
for the thorough betterment of all 
humanity. 


Third—This body commends. the 
careful consideration by all newspaper- 
men and all organizations of news- 
papers of the various undertakings in 
every country designed for the better 
education of newspaper workers and 
for their broadest equipment for their 
life tasks. Though there are exist- 
ing many such journalistic training 
schools in several countries, there is 
abundant room for their multiplica- 
tion and strengthening, each country 
following its own best traditions, un- 
dertaking its own highest ideals; 


Fourth—As supplementary means 
to this broad and high education of 
newspaper workers, these specific sug- 
gestions are commended: 


(a) The adoption everywhere of 
distinct codes of journalistic ethics 
and standards of practice, so that un- 
necessary and undignified antagonisms 
and distinctly selfish objects may be 
discouraged, in the conviction that the 
press everywhere may be elevated to 
the highest dignity as a noble profes- 
sion devoted to the evolution of man- 
kind in all its upward political, social 
and spiritual progress. 

(b) To the increased interchange 
of newspaper workers between the 
newspapers of all the nations in which 
journalism is distinctly advanced, not 
only as a post-graduate training in 
journalism, but as a positive means to 
the quickest understanding of and 
deepest sympathy with the real pur- 
poses of the several peoples. To this 
end it earnestly commends to strong 
philanthropists in all countries the 
great example of Cecil Rhodes, that 
foreseeing statesman, when he estab- 
lished scholarships for the better edu- 
cation of the future leaders of two 
leading English-speaking peoples. 
Such a program applied to the train- 
ing of journalists would be a distinct 
step in the advancement of an intelli- 


gent and sympathetic world under- 
standing. Certainly all established 
newspaper organizations and all the 
strongest newspapers individually 


should recognize and carry on an in- 
terchange of journalists as rapidly as 
they can arrange them. 


(c) Increased facilities for the 
cheapest and quickest news communi- 
cations between all countries guaran- 
teeing the lowest rates practicable by 
all commercial and governmental 
agencies, whether telegraph or wire- 
less, or cable or aeroplane and of the 
printed publications to the end that 
newspapers, weak as well as strong, 
in all countries may be supplied at 
the earliest possible hour with the 
fullest reports of the facts and devel- 
opments bearing on international re- 
lations, so that they may communicate 
them fully and effectively to their 
readers for the cration of sound na- 
tional opinion. All communication 
barriers should be removed and every 
provision for future low rates should 
be ensured. In this connection this 
congress approves the attitude and 
purposes of the commission of press 
service experts meeting in Ceneva, 
August 19-21, under the auspices of 
the League of Nations. That commis- 
sion recommended specific means for 
facilitating the gathering and trans- 
mitting all news services and for the 
entire removal of any sort of secrecy 
in the sources and handling of news. 


(d) Cognizant of the fact that 
Serious wars have resulted from un- 
necessary misunderstandings by each 
other of the spirit and purposs of 
various peoples and confident that the 
surest way to complete understand- 
ings each of the others of all peoples 
is by the publication of accurate un- 
colored news giving the absolute facts 
in all matters of international interest 
of domestic concern as affecting other 
peoples; and that the straightest way 
to the attainment of sound and fair 
public opinion in all countries is 
through the utmost freedom of news- 
papers in obtaining and _ publishing 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth; this body maintains it 
to be a fundamental step in the 
achievement of the ideal of a free and 
courageous press, devoted to the pub- 
lic welfare and to world peace, is the 
removal .of any unseen control or 
direction of news agencies by govern- 
mental or other influences of partisan 
character which may exist anywhere. 
All sources of news should be un- 
sealed and fairly known at all times, 
with the result that the mass of intelli- 
gent, fairminded readers could judge 
of the quality of all news so as to 
weigh and determine purposes and 
values in maturing national judgment 
on all questions especially affecting in- 
ternational relations. 


Fifth—This congress is profoundly 
impressed by the spirit of Geneva as 
the world center of many of the strong- 
est agencies for the advancement of 
good-will, harmony and peace among 
all peoples, of several of which agen- 
cies its members have seen and learned 
so much at first hand during this 
session. Therefore it warmly com- 
mends the purpose of all these agen- 
cies, and records itself once more as 
distinctly in harmony with their 
design and efforts. The prime purpose 
of the World’s Press Congress from its 
inception has been to bring about the 


S. LEIGH CALL 


editor of the Illinois State Journal, Spring- 


field, was elected president of the Illinois 
Associated Press Editorial Association at 
the meeting, September 30, held at Cham- 
paign-Urbana, at the same time of the 
meeting of the Illinois Press Association. 
Paul B. Cousley of the Alton Telegraph 
was elected vice-president and Aubrey 
Cribb, manager of the Springfield Bureau 
of the Associated Press, was made secre- 
tary. H.C. Schaub, retiring president, was 
elected Illinois member of the advisory 
council of the central division of the Asso- 
ciated Press. 


utmost cooperation through the press 
in preventing wars, and to forwarding 
the attainment of permanent world 
peace through the better understand- 
ing of all peoples by the means of a 
free, courageous and responsible press. 
This congress, reinvigorated and rein- 
spired by the free atmosphere of this 
ages-old center of freedom and right, 
rededicates itself to its own high 
ideals and its members go forth with 
their loins girded up for a more res- 
olute effort to battle for the supremacy 
of intelligence, fairness and _ useful- 
ness. We recommend that the con- 
gress executive committee take ap- 
propriate and early steps to have called 
a world conference to consider the 
question of international news com- 
munications in accordance with the 
address of President Williams. 


EDITORS DEFER ACTION; 
CERTIFICATE PROPOSAL 


Members of the Illinois Press Asso- 
ciation in final session at Champaign- 
Urbana, October 2, voted to defer 
action on the recommendation of the 
committee on education that the asso- 
ciation adopt a professional certificate 
plan, whereby certificates would be 
granted only to those persons. who fur- 
nished satisfactory evidence of good 
moral character and professional abil- 
ity and achievement. It was decided 
that this was a topic of too great im- 
portance to be settled without con- 
siderable thought and discussion, and 
that it should be taken up again at the 
next meeting of the association. 
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“TRUTH SHALL MAKE 
YOU FREE” IS TEXT 
OF STONE’S SERMON 


(A sermon,’ in substance, preached 
recently from his own pulpit by John 
Timothy Stone, minister of the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago.*) 

Text—“And you shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you 
free.” 

Theme—“The Freedom of Faith.” 

Jesus of Nazareth made the asser- 
tion: “I am the Life, the Truth and 
the Way.” Our text says: “You shall 
know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.” Paul said: “I know 
Whom I have believed.” This great 
philosopher and student of the Chris- 
tian Church, St. Paul, had found The 
Truth and the truth made him free, 
for he had found the Christ and Christ 
was and is the Truth. 

Thomas Marsaryk, the first presi- 
dent of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, 
and known as “The Father of His 
Country,” is a man of deep religious 
convictions. In his initial address to 
his parliament, he stated that his na- 
tion must choose between the princi- 
ples, ideals and methods of Caesar, or 
the principles, ideals and methods of 
Jesus of Nazareth. He was consider- 
ing the issue between imperialistic 
autocracy and the liberty of freedom. 


Many of the citizens of that aggres- 
sive, fearless country have gone even 
farther and have set out to find and 
establish Jesus Christ as their own. 


Since this democratic movement has 
appeared among them, many of them 
have entered upon a great movement 
of far-reaching scope in returning to 
the faith of their fathers, for the ideals 
of John Hus himself, Comenius and 
the Bohemian Brethren have spread 
again everywhere among them. At 
least two millions have left the Church 
of Rome since the war closed, half of 
whom have formed the Czecho-Slovak 
National Church, which is making the 
Bible supreme and scattering it freely 
among the people. Although retaining 
much of their ancient liturgy, they are 
emphasizing the need of a spiritual 
ministry and church. 


The Evangelical Church there is lit- 
erally overwhelmed by the vast num- 
bers who are coming to its member- 
ship, and the religion of Jesus Christ 
has become the great, live topic of the 
hour. Their great problem has been 
to provide leaders rapidly enough. 
Over 50 towns and villages immedi- 
ately need new buildings. They are 
now meeting in public buildings, 
stores, school-buildings and in the 
open-air. The Reformation is aflame 
again in the land of John Hus. 


But even farther back than the work 
of this renowned leader and country, 
there is a work going on in Italy. 
These people know much of Peter 
Waldo, for his work and life precede 
the days of the Reformation. We 
think of Italy as given over entirely to 
Rome, and do not realize that over 
150 centers in Italy and Sicily show 
the power of Evangelical Christianity 
and represent the great Waldensian 
Church. This is the oldest Protestant 
Church in the world, antedating the 
Reformation by four centuries and 
alone among the living churches sur- 
vived the persecutions from the thir- 


teenth to the seventeenth century. 
They live mostly among the Cottian 
Alps on the French border. They have 
over 60 churches and 100 mission sta- 
tions in Italy, besides orphanages, 
homes for the aged, schools, hospitals 
and various activities. It is said of 
this church that “she is continuing her 
policy of strong emphasis on Chris- 
tian Education.” 


JOHN TIMOTHY STONE 
Minister, Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago 


The high schools of Torre Pellice 
(their principal city) are the only 
Protestant high schools recognized by 
the Italian government. They have 
a large Evangelical Theological Sem- 
inary in Rome with a scholarly and 
capable faculty. The splendid grounds 
and building were given to them by 
Mrs. John Kennedy of this country. 


Sturdy, thrifty, devoutly religious, 
themselves, the Waldenses ask the aid 
of all those who love Italy, and would 
help to save the people who are laps- 
ing in large numbers from their ances- 
tral faith and falling so easily into 
atheism. Millions are illiterate. They 
sorely need the illumination of Chris- 
tian education, and the ministration of 
the Gospel of Christ. 


The Waldensian Society of this city 
and many kindred auxiliaries through- 
out our nation are assisting in the 
support of their work. 


The debt we owe to Martin Luther 
may well be considered as well. John 
Hus died in 1415; Martin Luther was 
born in 1483, and his name undoubt- 
edly leads in the great historical biog- 
graphy of the Reformation. It is well 
said of him: 


“His was a powerful and dynamic 
personality which came upon the 
stage of history when it was all 
set for an epoch-making revolution 
in the thought and life of the civ- 
ilized world. Luther succeeded in 
wresting from the church that vast 
temporal power which had made 
Kings mere vassals of the Pope and 
governments mere pawns of the po- 
litical intrigues of the Vatican. 
Luther’s magnificent courage en- 
abled him to stand firm before Diets 
and Councils and face unflinchingly 
Kings and Princes of the church, 
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declaring, ‘Here I stand, I can no 
other.’ A fortuitous combination of 
political forces served to regularize 
his revolt, and to give to it the form, 
substance and permanence which ac- 
count for the Protestantism of today. 

“While the entire world owes a 
debt of gratitude to him, in a pecu- 
liar sense Luther belongs to Ger- 
many. He made Germany a Protes- 
tant nation. The strongest church 
in Germany bears his name. Cul- 
tural and religious values of great 
consequence are involved in the con- 
tinuance of his influence and power 
undiminished in the Germany of 
today.” 

When Luther was 26 years of age, 
John Calvin was born and this great 
life stands out in no way second to 
Luther in the influence he has borne 
upon evangelical Christiandom. His 
staunch and unflinching convictions 
and indomitable will have caused 
much criticism, slander and even ridi- 
cule of this granite-like saint. It has 
been well said of him: 

“The stern morality preached by 
Calvin introduced a much needed 
element into the religious life of 
Europe, where religion and life had 
too long been divorced. His theo- 
logical and philosophical interpreta- 
tions of Christianity soon became 
dominant in the thought of large 
sections of the non-Catholic world. 

“The influence of Calvin is felt 
in Europe today not only in Switzer- 
land, France and Germany, but in 
Scotland (where John Knox, a dis- 
ciple of Calvin, became the father of 
the Chureh of Scotland); in Hun- 
gary, where the members of the 
strongest Protestant body proudly 
call themselves ‘Calvinists,’ and in 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and the Bal- 
tic States where Calvinism shares 
with Lutheranism and allegiance of 
the Protestant people.” 

We may well add: 

“The insistence upon the Bible as 
the source of spiritual truth, the 
emphasis upon a strict ethical code, 
the necessity of an educated minis- 
try—surely these characteristics of 
Calvinism must be present in pres- 
ent-day European life, if religion is 
to continue to have power and the 
church prestige.” 

To these names might be added the 
name of Knox who, following Calvin, 
led the Reformation in Scotland. 

Of the English reformers, John Wy- 
clif and Arch-Bishop Cranmer, and 
John Wesley, the founder of the Meth- 
odist Church. 

But the inheritance of these great 
reformers is ours today and on this 
Sunday set apart as Reformation Sun- 
day we may well consider. some of 
these insistent truths which moulded 
their thinking and largely built their 
characters. With no controversial nor 
sectarian motive, but with the rein- 
forcement of an established truth, we 
must recognize that a lessening of 
the Protestant forces and a weakened 
Protestant Church in Hurope would 
send disastrous influences throughout 
the world. 


We may well quote another great 
authority as we read: 


“In the Protestant approach to re- 
ligious truth, in the emphasis of 
Protestantism upon liberty of con- 
science, upon democracy, upon a 
strict moral code, there are distinc- 
tive cultural and spiritual values of 
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great import to the entire civilized 

world, and these values must be pre- 

served at all costs. 

“And yet this distinctive inheri- 
tance of the Reformation is in jeop- 
ardy in Europe today. Its growth 
in power and influence has been 
checked. At times, it appears as 
if its very existence is threatened. 

“The devasting effects of the 
World War upon the religious life of 
the combatant nations has never 
been sufficiently emphasized. <A 
war-stricken people is a spiritually 
needy people. In the thousands of 
homes that have been shattered by 
the loss of father, husband or son, 
the comforts and consolations of re- 
ligion are desperately needed. Eu- 
rope is crowded with the widows and 
the fatherless who require especial 
nurture and care from any church 
that bears the name of Jesus Christ. 
The moral stamina of the people 
has been undermined by the pas- 
sions of war. Cynicism, material- 
ism, greed, suspicion and hatred, 
true children of war, abound. The 
message and ministry of the Church 
of Christ was never more needed. 

“In the face of this appalling need, 
the churches of Europe find them- 
selves sorely crippled by the war. 
In others they are unable to take 
advantage of the opportunity for 
forward work that lies before them. 
Nowhere in Europe is the church the 
virile, strong, active organization 
that is needed if the principles, stan- 
dards and ideals of Christ are to 
hold sway over the people and pre- 
vent another catastrophe such as we 
have recently experienced.” 

We have not taken time to speak 
of the Huguenot influence, but it is 
still strong in France. The Protestant 
churches are powerful beyond the pro- 
portion of their numerical strength. 
The spirit of the Huguenot still lives. 
» The MacAll Mission alone is reach- 
ing a vast number of people there, 
especially among the working people. 


But the influence of this Reforma-. 


tion Day is not simply to arouse our 
interests in and our support of this 
large and overwhelming need in the 
countries of Europe, still suffering so 
deeply from the cruelties and devasta- 
tions of the war; but we will be held 
responsible before God if we do not 
face in our own generation and in our 
own land the heritage which is ours 
from these men of holy faith, iron 
will and far-visioned inspiration. 


These men, as we have said, insisted 
upon the Bible as the source of spirit- 
ual truth. They insisted upon a strict 
ethical code, and the necessity of an 
educated ministry. 


We find in this great land of Chris- 
tian freedom and tolerant religious 
principles a legal condition which fet- 
ters the Bible from our public school 
system and refuses its use in impar- 
tial non-sectarian teaching. 


Why should the Bible be excluded 
from thoughtful and intelligent study 
more than other of the great works of 
literature which might be mentioned? 
The ethics of the ages are built upon 
its fundamental laws. The greatest 
students of all time, no matter how 
diversified in sect or interpretation, 
have honored its unique and far-reach- 
ing influence. 


The menace of atheism is organized 
in this, our land, with organized 


groups in American universities, col- 
leges and high schools. Certain great 
sects declare that sectarian and paro- 
chial schools are necessary because re- 
ligion and the Bible are not taught 
in the public schools and in several 
instances these same sects openly as 
well as subtly oppose its introduction 
and use therein. This subtlety goes 
even farther, for more than once the 
argument has been expressed that in- 
asmuch as religion was not taught in 
our public schools, public funds should 
be used to support private educational 
enterprises where religion is taught. 

The cunning of such devices is not 
seen by the multitude, but its incon- 
sistency and selfishness may well be 
felt when some have even advanced 
that theory that public taxation should 
be used for private and parochial pur- 
poses inasmuch as public education 
provides no religion. 


Why then should this, the Word of. 
God, be excluded from our public 
schools, when it is the most powerful 
and popular book in literature today; 
when over twelve million copies are 
annually circulated, and when over 
750 languages and dialects translate 
this book of books into their own lan- 
guage? 

To say that the Bible cannot be 
taught other than through sectarian 
prejudice is to say that liberty means 
license. The time must come, and 
soon come, in this nation we trust, 
when sane, strong, spiritual forces, ir- 
respective of denominational bigotry, 
will rise in the voice of the people and 
demand the privilege of teaching this 
book of books to our children. 


We are speaking today of the need 
of lessening crime, and the astounding 
facts of the development of crime and 
law-breaking are published on every 
side. Students and philosophers are 
going deeper in their diagnosis of the 
whole crime situation and develop- 
ments. Its causes are being studied 
rather than its statistical gathering. 

Do we not see here a great vital ele- 
ment in the very microbe stage of 
character? The Psalmist said: “Thy 
Word have I hid in my heart that I 
might not sin against Thee.’ He also 
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wrote: “Where withal shall a young 
man cleanse his way? By taking heed 
thereto according to Thy word.” Wood- 
row Wilson well asserted: “Character 
and law must be backed by the Ten 
Commandments.” The child must be- 
gin with the ethics of the Old Book. 
When the boys and girls of today are 
familiar with the Word of God, the re- 
liability of its commandments, the 
surety of its judgments, the justice 
of its conclusions, the reality of its 
life, the vitality of its personnel; the 
wonder of its structure, the beauty of 
its language, the glow of its enthus- 
iasm, the power of its truth, there will 
be a new allegiance to law, and a 
higher standard of citizenship. 

“Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” This great 
motto engraved on the arches and over 
the doors of countless schools and uni- 
versities needs a reemphasis in the 
religion and education of the hour. 

The Man of Nazareth said: “I am 
the Truth!” Yes, the world and the 
church must return to Him and men 
must know him, even as Paul said, 
“T Know Whom I have believed,” and 
then the world shall “know the truth 
and the truth shall make them free.” 


*Hditor’s Note.—The United States 
Publisher has frequently published ar- 
ticles and addresses emphasizing truth 
in advertising and news and the free- 
dom of the press. It now embraces 
the opportunity of presenting a still 
broader view of truth and freedom— 
that of Christianity, in which ‘truth 
shall make you free,” giving you “the 
Freedom of Faith.” 


Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor 
of the New York Times, was recently 
awarded the right to wear a “medal on 
a red ribbon” by the captain of the 
S.S. Conte Biancamano “for perform- 
ing the noteworthy feat of walking 
heel and toe 100 land miles at sea on 
the deck of the Conte Biancamano.” 


The Brisbane (Australia) Courier 
has furnished a staff writer with a 
motorcycle for use in getting farm and 
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THE FLOOD EMERGENCY. 


LINCOLN today faced an ex- 
E traordinary emergency. 
Flood has shut off the electric 
current and threatened momen- 
tarily to stop the water supply. 


The public may rest assured 
that everything humanly is being 
done to keep service open. They 
are advised to draw off a supply 
of drinking weter as a precaution- 
ary measure. 

Beyond this, the public may 
help by refraining from telephon- 
ing the plant of the Lincoln Water 
and Light Co. 


Men, water soaked and fatigued 
by fighting the flood for 48 hours, 
have no time to answer useless 

s. 


The telephone wires from the 
plant are needed for official busi- 
ness. Supplies must be rush 
Orders must be given. One use- 
less phone inquiry might result in 
a delay that would bring disaster. 


BACK FIFTY YEARS 


TODAY'S Flood edition of the 
Courier turned backward 
fifty years. 


With electrical current gone, 
the Courier returned to the days 
of hand set type, and a ‘hand 
pumped job press. Printers work- 
ed by candle light. 

This little minature edition will 
continue se long 2s the flood 
emergency keeps the power shut 
down. 


It will serve to keep the public 
advised of conditions, and will 
convey a brief condensed survey 
of the day’s news 

Through fire, flood and storm 
the Courier, in seventy years, has 
never missed an editi 

We stand ready to serve, even 
though our daily message must 
of necessity be brief. 


— 


MISS BERVOL SHULL 
CLAIMED BY DEATH 
Mies Bervol Heater Ahull, youngest 
funnier af be and. Men BD, Shull a 


LH. S. Crushes Springfield, 


Playing Inspired, feutball, Lincoln W 3. 
Me firmt Big Twelvo of the year, 


in 
ewept Springfield 4 a fer 
Ratur 


ranch news for its page, “Man on 
the Land.” 
FLOOD EXTRA 
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CITY WATER AND LIGHT PLANT FLOODED 


BATTLING REGORD HIGH | 
WATER WICH'SAND BAGS 


With the city’s electrical power 
shut off when flood waters pour- 
ed into the plant of the Lincoln 
Water and Light Co., over a hun- 
dred workmen were fighting a 
desperate fight thie afternoon to 
save the gity's water supply. 


Their weapons were sand™Bhge, 
and working infwater over waist 
deep they ‘were’ piling tier on tier 
of bags on top of a coffer dan 
thrown up around the plant Satur: 
day night. 


The water at 9 o'clock this 
morning whs aver two feet 
higher than the record high 
water mark of 1913 


Inside the plant, with two feet 
of water on i plant floor, doors 
and windows were barricaded 
with planking, clay and straw. 
C. E. Steinfort, superintendent 
and Ben Hallock, chief engineer, 


were working side by side with 
scores of worn, water soaked 
men, calking up holes as the ris- 
ing water broke through fresh 
loop holes: From time to time 
water spilled over the coffer dam. 


Water will centinue in the 
city’s mains as long as the boil- 
ere can be fired, The fl od was 
within inches of the builer grates 
this forenoon. lumps were busy 
every minute pumping water out 
of the inside of the plant, and 
only the I. T. S. tracks at the 
east side of the plant, acting as a 
dam, prevented another foot of 
water from sweeping in on the 
plant. 


The plant's pumps, working 
submerged, handicapped the steam 
pressure. 


A score of trucks and teams, 
the horses wading in water up to 
(Continied on page 2) 


WEATHER FORECAST 
ILLINOIS—Cloudy and cooler 
tonight; Tuesday fair and cooler. 


Newspapers at Lincoln, Illinois, had to resort to hand set editions for several days 
when floods in that vicinity were the cause of their being without electrical power to 


run the presses. 
Courier. 


Above is. shown one of the emergency editions of the Lincoln Evening 
In the October issue of The United States Publisher appeared the facsimile 
of an emergency edition of the Lincoln Star, 
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PSYCHOLOGY IS MOST 
IMPORTANT ASPECT IN 
PAPER’S CRIME NEWS 


(Text of address, giving resume of 
theories of handling crime news, deliv- 
ered by A. L. Bowen, editorial writer 
for the Illinois State Journal, Spring- 
field, before members of the Tllinois 
Press Association in session at Cham- 
paign-Urbana, October ik) 

My topic confines me within a nar- 
row and straight road. I shall have 
to avoid discussion and opinion and 
state a case as is. 

The proportions and extent of law- 
lessness, we shall concede, form a ques- 
tion on which American thought is 
concentrated as it is upon no other 
public issue. It is viewed as social, 


economic, political, legislative , and 
legal, according to our individual 
knowledge and experience. Few have 


been able. to contemplate it in all its 
aspects; for few combine knowledge 
in all these subjects. But we may ex- 


pect in the course of’ time, such a 
summarization as will be inclusive, 
because sociology, psychology, psy- 


chiatry, economics, politics and the 
law are now each contributing vital 
information. What can the press do 
toward the solution of what we have 
come to regard as the crime problem? 

The conscientious editor shares pub- 
lic alarm over the situation that law- 
lessness has created for us. No one 
has more at stake in this crisis than 
the newspaper owner and publisher. 
The sense of self preservation ob- 
ligates him to a sincere and unprej- 
udiced study of the whole subject, 
then careful expression that will leave 
conviction in the thoughts of his 
readers. 


One of the serious defects in our 
editorial writing on this subject is a 
provincialism, a narrowness of con- 
ception, an adherence to traditional 
ideas and a refusal to accept or to 
give thoughtful attention to what we 
are inclined to dub “fads.” What the 
trained and experienced social worker, 
the settlement worker, the prison 
warden, the psychologist and _ psy- 
chiatrist know, we are apt to brush 
aside with contempt as visionary, im- 
practical or sentimental. . Yet, our 
crime problem never will be solved 
without them. We might as well sur- 
render now and accept them volun- 
tarily. Otherwise, we shall- have them 
forced upon us; for these students 
undoubtedly are upon the right track 
when they go to the root of human 
nature for the answer to the question: 
Why are some men and women and 
not all of us anti social. Where are 
the stems and in what soil do the 
anti social forces germinate and 
thrive? The intelligent editor today 
bas no excuse for not knowing what 
these special students in this field have 
already discovered and are so positive 
is but the vestibule to the secret. 


In my statement of the case the 
first query presented is, does the 
newspaper method and style of report- 
ing crime news stimulate the com- 
mission of crime? There is a vast 
variety of methods and styles of play- 
ing up crime stories. On one extreme 
are those whose daily contents furnish 
ample evidence that they regard crime 
as the most profitable source of news. 


When the first protests against their 
methods of exploitation were made, 
they replied flippantly: “It’s what the 
people want; we give them what they 
want.” The corollary was implied by 
critics that giving the people what 
they wanted was profitable. It was 
not long, however, until they recog- 
nized that a serious situation de- 
manded a serious answer. A better 
and sounder reason for their methods 
was offered. So we hear them even 
today argue that exploitation after 
their style is designed to curb and 
lessen the commission of crime which 
is hollow logic, hostile to the source 
from which they derive their revenues. 
But it does offer a viewpoint worth 
some consideration and I hope that 
today some one will defend it for our 
benefit. 


At the other extreme are a few 
papers which refuse to touch crime 
news. The Christian Science Monitor 
is the most conspicuous. And between 
are the majority of newspapers, seek- 
ing the facts and light on this ques- 
tion. Most of them seem to be giving 
the benefit of the doubt to the more 
conservative handling of crime news. 
If public welfare will be served by an 
even more cautious attitude, they are 
willing to go to the limit in playing 
down crime and scandal. The con- 
science of the newspaper profession 
today is keener and more alert to its 
responsibility and its desire to do 
right is more sincere and deeper than 
ever. It is trying to find its true 
relation with the crime problem. This 
discussion together with many others 


of similar character throughout the) 


country are irrefutable evidence of 
this conscientiousness. It may be 
said that agreement is very general 
among editors and others who have 
studied the effects of highly colored 
exploitation of crime that it is not 
the amount of space devoted to crime 
that does the mischief; it is the tone 
of the story, its spirit, its quality, its 
attitude, its impressions upon that 
great reservoir from which we know 
we may expect anti social products to 
spring in response to the vitalizing 
touch. It is the concessus also that 
complete suppression of crime news 
would be harmful, if not actually 
demoralizing. Our task is not to 
valuate crime in terms of space but 
in terms of psychological effects. 


A statement of this case can not be 
concluded without brief mention of 
other phases toward which the news- 
paper editor has a responsibility. 


Numerous organized efforts to study 
crime are at work in various parts of 
the country. None of them, so far as 
I have been able to learn, has yet ap- 
preciated the area of the field to be 
included. Emphasis in every one is 
placed upon the law and judicial pro- 
cedure. Important as they are, they 
are not paramount by any means. So- 
cial and economic conditions conceal 
far more the causes of crime than 
may be charged to laxity of the law, 
sentimentality of a soft headed public 
or the blockading of procedure by in- 
defensible legal technicalities in be- 
half of the accused. As I have charged 
it against the editor, so I charge that 
the public gives almost no thought in 
these inquiries, to the discoveries of 
the psychologist and psychiatrist in 
the realm of human behavior. 
the social worker and the social settle- 
ment can tell seems to be regarded 
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with contempt, while the criminal, 
himself, and his keeper until recently 
have been almost wholly ignored. The 
first’ great authority on delinquency 
to go to the delinquent himself for 
information was Dr. William Healy, 
formerly of Chicago, now of Boston, 
one of the pioneers in this country, 
and the world for that matter, in re- 
search in abnormal behavior. Any 
investigation of crime and criminals 
that neglects or omits psychology and 
psychiatry and the social factors as 
revealed by family welfare associa- 
tions, children clinics. and numerous 
other research agencies will be a fail- 
ure and leave us as far in the woods 
as we ever have been. 

The practice of criminal law has 
degenerated. Its standards of conduct 
and its ethical inhibitions have almost 
disappeared. It is a matter of com- 
mon admission that men shun it while 
the public looks upon it with suspicious 
eyes. Notwithstanding this notorious 
fact, little is done to purge the bar of 
those responsible for the low estate 
of criminal practice. It is seldom in 
this state that a lawyer is disbarred. 
When it does happen, he is some in- 
conspicuous fellow whose offense prob- 
ably never was regarded as worth even 
a two line newspaper item. 


Our legislatures contain many law- 
yers; some times a majority of their 
membership are lawyers. Among them 
are many who practice in the criminal 
courts. It is chargeable to them that 
our criminal code and our criminal 
procedures are in such chaotic con- 
dition that the landing of criminals 
in prison is almost impossible, how- 
ever strong the evidence against them 
may be. Many times lawyers, inter- 
ested in reform of the code, have 
told me that it is useless to make an 
effort. Our criminal laws have been 
made largely in the interest of the 
evil-doer by the men whose revenues 
spring from his defense. Any one 
familiar with our general assemblies 
ang their methods knows this to be 
rue. 


The criminal lawyer is not found 
on crime commissions. His coneern 
is to tangle the laws, not to unravel 
them; his client’s interests are hostile 
to the public’s interests. This may 
seem like an assumption which my 
subject precludes my making, but I 
contend that it is a fact that many 
criminal lawyers will not so much 
as deny. 


These phases of the great subject 
I call to your attention because they 
are delicate to handle, editorially. 
None of us desire to break down the 
authority of the judiciary or to lower 
the respect in which it is held. It is 
difficult to discuss this situation in 
criminal practice and in our legisla- 
tures so that what we say shall not 
be interpreted in the average mind as 
an attack upon the courts themselves. 

And the editor is embarrassed if 
not neutralized, if he attempts to say 
anything pertinent on these subjects, 
while he himself, by his editorials, 
and news policies may be an active 
contributing factor in the incubation 
of criminal instincts in his community 
and the spread of ignorance and super- 
stition among his readers. 


To repeat; obviously the newspaper 
editor has a double duty. His edito- 
rial comment must be sound and must 
be based on thorough knowledge in 
which all these phases I have men- 
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tioned form a part. Second, his duty 
and responsibility are to the style, 
the quality, the psychological content 
of his crime news. When he fortifies 
himself with a knowledge of crime 
from all the angles from which it must 
be approached, he will have qualified 
for a leadership that will be effective 
in the final restoration of law and 
order in this country. 


BARTLETT IS HONORED 
FOR 50 YEARS’ SERVICE 


Edward Everett Bartlett, president 
of the Bartlett Orr Press, director of 
Linotype Typography for the Amer- 
icas, and chairman of the International 
Typographic Council, was guest of 
honor at a dinner given September 29, 
at the Hotel Biltmore, New York City, 
in appreciation of his 50 years of 
devotion to the betterment of the 
graphic arts. 

Bronze medallion placquettes de- 
signed by R. Marschall, the well-known 
sculptor of Vienna, were presented to 
Mr. Bartlett by the members of the 
Advisory Board of the Bartlett Orr 
Press. 

Mr. Bartlett, who was born in 
Brooklyn in 1863, began his appren- 
ticeship in the graphic arts at the age 
of 13, and studied design and drawing 
under working masters. He gained 
his early reputation drawing directly 
on the wood block. In 1880, at the 
age of 17, he established his own wood 
engraving business. Seven years 
later he originated the ‘“‘phantom” 
illustration, drawing on boxwood the 
first such illustration ever made—a 
‘Westinghouse engine. He developed 
the retouching of photographs, his 
plant serving for many years as the 
recognized “training school’ in this 
-art, and was the first to establish a 
printing plant combining all branches 
of the business—design, illustration, 
engraving, printing and binding— 
under a single management. In 1892 
he made the first complete dummy of 
a commercial catalog, and with his 
partner, the late Louis H. Orr, became 
one of the chief influences in improv- 
ing the standard of commercial print- 
ing. Twelve years ago, in 1914, he 
established the Department of lino 
type Typography. Several journeys 
of typographic research in Europe 
were made by Mr. Bartlett—in 1920, 
1924, and 1925. In 1925, also, the 
book, “Typographic Treasures in Eu- 
rope,” by Mr. Bartlett, was published 
in a limited edition by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons of New York and London—a vol- 
ume regarded by book authorities as 
one of the finest ever produced any- 
where. 

Mr. Bartlett is chairman of the 
committee on American Cooperation 
with the Gutenberg Museum, chairman 
of the International Typographic 
Council, a member of the Engineers’ 
Club, New York City, and chairman of 
its art committee, a member of the 
Grolier Club, the Lotus Club, the Union 
League Club, and of the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts. 


H. G. Bartholomew, a director of 
the London Daily Mirror and also art 
editor of that publication, arrived in 
New York October 5 from England for 
a two weeks visit to study American 
_ tabloid methods. He was accompanied 
by Mrs. Bartholomew. 
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GOOD CORRESPONDENCE 
MAKES A WEEKLY PAPER 


(Talk made by C. R. Denson, pub- 
lisher of the Minonk News-Dispatch, 
at the recent meeting of the Illinois 
Press Association at Champaign-Ur- 
bana. ) 


I consider ‘Country Correspondence” 
one of the most important things that 
will contribute to the success of a 
country weekly newspaper. Aside 
from the news that the editor secures 
and writes up himself, it is the only 
news that the average weekly can get 
that amounts to much toward the suc- 
cess of the paper. I realize that all 
the syndicates, ready-print makers and 
publicity propagandists will take ex- 
ception to this statement, but I am 
sure the country publishers who have 
really made a financial success of their 
business, will agree with me. 


The publisher of a country weekly 
newspaper who neglects this field, is 
missing his one best weapon in the 
fight against the metropolitan and 
small city daily papers that are con- 
stantly encroaching more upon what 
was formerly considered the local 
newspaper’s exclusive territory. There 
is not a section in the state that is 
not served by daily newspapers and 
very few where these dailies do not 
have men constantly in the field selling 
these papers at ridiculously low prices 
—so low that no one can well afford 
to be without a daily. 


Therefore it is up to the country 
weekly to give something that the 
daily cannot give so that the reader 
will want the home weekly, too. Daily 
newspaper publishers readily admit 
that they cannot cover each small 
town with personal news items as does 
the local home paper. Here is an op- 
portunity—give all the local news you 
can possibly scrape up and get cor- 
respondence from every nearby town 
and rural community around your 
place. Use every local name possible 
—a thousand names in one issue of 
your paper makes a thousand famil- 
ies interested. Interested, they take 
the paper and when they take the 
paper you have something to sell to the 
advertiser that he will need and want. 


The question probably arises in your 
minds as to how you are to secure 
“country correspondence” and this is 
one of the hardest problems for most 
of us. As I was assigned this subject 
I assume that I am expected to tell 
how we handle it in my office at Min- 
onk. We have, on an average, twenty 
correspondents, mostly women, who 
write from the various cities, villages 
and rural communities surrounding 
Minonk. We pay them all the way 
from 50 cents a month to $1 per week, 
depending upon the ability of the cor- 
respondent, the location of the place 
relative to Minonk, and the amount 
of business we might expect to get 
from that particular locality. 


We have score cards and use a new 
one each month and keep a careful 
check on the letters we receive and we 
never pay for four letters in a month 
should we receive but three—we dis- 
covered several years ago that ‘dock- 
ing them” was the only way to keep 
them writing every week. At the end 
of each month we send each a check 
for the letters sent during the month 
together with four stamped envelopes 
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for the coming month. The paper is 
mailed gratis to all correspondents. 


We find that it is almost impossble 
to get the most important news 
through country correspondents but we 
often get tips and can look up the in- 
cident and write it up in our own way. 
The average correspondent will confine 
herself principally to “personals” and 
Il don’t know but what that is the best 
way after all, as a correspondent who 
wants to “write-up everything” and 
“editorialize’ will cause you more 
trouble and grief. People like to see 
their names in the paper as long as 
you say nothing that will give of- 
fense. Write the articles yourself that 
should be published but are likely to 
offend someone, and keep your paper 
as full of “country correspondence’”’ 
as possible. 


Sponsors Advertising Contest 


“How will daily newspaper adver- 
tising benefit the manufacturer or 
distributor of merchandise or anyone 
who wishes to sell a trade-marked 
product through advertising?” This 
is the topic on which entrants are 
asked to write who enter the contest 
sponsored by the bureau of advertis- 
ing of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. Winners will be 
those who best answer this question 
by fact and logical argument. 


The contest closes November 30. 
Anyone can compete except employees, 
officers and others associated with the 
management or direction of the bureau 
of advertising or the A. N. P. A. 
Prizes are $300 and $150 and $50. The 
bureau reserves the privilege of buy- 
ing 40 or more advertisements, that 
have not won prizes, for $5 each. The 
bureau also reserves the right to use 
the name of any author in any use 
that may be made of the advertise- 
ments. 


Rules to Be Observed 

1. All advertisements submitted 
must deal with the value of newspaper 
advertising to the national advertiser 
—not the local advertiser. 

2. No advertisement is to exceed 
200 words in length. 

3. Each advertisement must be 
headed with a descriptive caption. The 
Bureau reserves the right to change 
or edit any copy accepted. 

4. All advertisements must be type- 
written and on one side of paper only. 
Manuseripts must be sent folded or 
flat—not rolled. 

5. Names and adresses of compet- 
itors are to be typed at bottom of each 
piece of copy and also on the back 
of copy. 

6. All copy entered in the contest 
is to be mailed care of Prize Contest, 
Bureau of Advertising, 270 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

7. The Bureau of Advertising, 
through its officers and Directors, or 
through judges appointed by them, 
shall be the sole deciding judge in 
this contest. 


New Shopping News 

The Compton (Cal.) Shopping News 
has started publishing as a four-page 
weekly, exclusively an advertising 
paper. It is published on Thursday 
for Friday for Saturday buying. Prac- 
tically every city in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty now has a shopping news, including 
Los Angeles, Hollywood and Long 
Beach. 
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SEES THE SEMI-WEEKLY 
AS A FIRST STEP FROM 
THE WEEKLY TO DAILY 


(Address delivered some time ago 
at a press meeting by G. C. Adriance 
of the Seneca, Kan., Courier-Tribune. ) 


There are but eleven semi-weeklies 
in Kansas. There is but one other in 
my congressional district, that of 
Charlie Browne, who publishes the Hor 
ton Headlight-Commercial. Browne’s 
paper and mine have been operating 
as semi-weeklies about a year. One 
sometimes wonders if the semi-weekly 
is likely to be a permanent institution 
in any town. For my own part and 
in my own work I do not consider it 
so. I regard the semi-weekly as a half 
way point between weekly and a daily 
—a stepping stone. But the change 
from a weekly to a daily is a radical 
one. It involves the outlay of im- 
proved equipment and the addition of 
more workers. That is not necessary 
in the change from weekly to semi- 
weekly. In making the change at 
Seneca a year ago last fall, we bought 
no machinery and continued with the 
sdme number of employes. 


Influential Kansas newspapers have 
been evolved through a process of sure 
and steady growth. One does not make 
a daily out of a weekly overnight. 
There are too many big problems. 
First of all there is the development 
of patronage. It takes time to educate 
a country town advertiser to a point 
where he is willing to furnish copy 
twice a week, not to say three or four 
times. So it is that the semi-weekly 
is but one stage on that somewhat 
tedious road. 


I take it that not one of the members 
-of the Kansas Press Association is 
satisfied with his newspaper. I doubt 
that any hustling Kansas newspaper 
man is content with his weekly, his 
semi- or tri-weekly, or even with his 
daily. I am certain that northeast 
Kansas newspaper men are not satis- 
fied. Probably there are no better 
weeklies in the state than those pub- 
lished at Holton and Marysville. Here 
are weeklies that regularly publish 
12 and 16 pages. 


It is possible to expand the number 
of pages to 16, 20 and even 24 but 
that step will not allay one’s longing 
in the Valley of the Shadow of News- 
paper discontent. It does not follow 
that an increased number of pages 
adds a great value to a newspaper 
from the standpoint of reader interest 
—and after all is said and done— 
that is the basic thing. To my mind 
the reason is found in the very defini- 
tion of the word, “newspaper.” <A 
newspaper probably has no right to 
call itself by that name unless it gives 
the news. That must be what people 
pay us for. I doubt that your readers 
and my readers ever become deeply 
engrossed in reading the account of a 
fire which unfortunately broke out in 
Blank’s dry goods emporium one hour 
after you got last week’s weekly paper 
off the press. 


Why is it, friends, that the fires, 
the bank robberies, the accidents, the 
live stories upon which you love to 
spread yourselves must wait until your 
paper is out before they choose to 
break? 


I hope you will pardon the allusion 
but I want to draw your attention to 
the paper which we published Mon- 
afternoon of this week. I do this 
clearly to illustrate my point. Here 
are several stories which I consider 
of first rate country town importance. 
The first is an account of how an im- 
portant case against an automobile 
thief came to be transferred for trial 
from our district to the federal court. 
The second is of the accidental death 
of a little boy crushed under a load 
of wood. The third probably is of 
wider interest than any others. It 
relates the death of the Nemaha Coun- 
ty Fair Association and concerns every 
man, woman and child in my county. 


Still another is the theft of a valuable 


another the death of a 
prominent citizen. Why must men 
die on Thursday and Friday? It is 
true that you have plenty of time to 
see the sorrowing kinsmen and get the 
details, but by the time you have 
given them to the world, the deceased 
is mouldering in his grave. The point 
I make is this—not one of the stories 
we printed Monday but had suffered 
in reader interest if withheld until 
Thursday. 

Now I hope that I am not adding 
fuel to the fires of your own discon- 
tent with a weekly newspaper lot but 
this paper was not of my choosing 
and I cannot help it. After all, the 
good Lord loves your weekly papers. 
Else why did he make so many of 
them? There are 483 in this state. 


But I think that your readers and 
my readers buy your newspaper for 
information of things of which they 
have not heard, or, having heard, know 
little about. Isn’t that true? Then 
what of the weekly? 


Does it heighten reader interest that 
you publish 24 pages where only 12 
grew before? Of course not. Its lag- 
gard service condemns the weekly 
newspaper. It is just an inherent 
weakness and I know of no way to 
overcome it other than by frequency 
of publication. You may not regard 
the daily paper which enters your field 
from Kansas City or Topeka as com- 


automobile, 


petitive, yet it cannot be denied that’ 


your paper suffers by comparison. 


I would not have you feel that 
I think the semi-weekly altogether 
solves the difficulty. At most it goes 
but half way, perhaps not even that, 
maybe only two-sevenths. of the way. 
So you see that my semi-weekly does 
not lift me out of the Valley of the 
Shadow of my Discontent. Only the 
daily which goes to its readers within 
a very short time after it leaves the 
press, approximates perfection. Of 
course we shall not publish the perfect 
newspaper for it never has been done, 
but we shall strive, shall we not? 

We publish Thursday noon and four 
o’clock Monday. As I have previously 
indicated more than half of the im- 
portant copy breaks on the weekends. 
More and more of it is developing on 
Sundays. That has come to pass since 
people have taken to spending the 
most of their time galivanting around 
on British rubber and spilling them- 
selves generally and promiscuously in 
wayside ditches. Early in 1924 we 
commenced the publication of a 16 
page paper. Twelve pages would not 
serve to contain the copy and business 
and a considerable portion of both was 
s'opping over and _ lost. Fourteen 
pages had served us nicely and still 
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would serve but you practical men and 
women know that 14 pages cannot be 
successfully handled on a combined 
press and folder. I do not want to 


tire you with details but it is neces- — 


sary to show, from the nature of my 
subject, how and why the change was 
made. We began this 16-page paper 
on Friday mornings. By using stand- 
ing legals together with foreign adver- 
tising, business and professional cards, 
the ads that seldom change, exchange 
stuff and weekend news we found no 
trouble in making up four pages by 
three o’clock Saturday. Monday morn- 
ing we had country correspondence 
and the Sunday news. We figure the 
capacity of any paper equipped like 


ours and employing six persons at 


four pages a day. On that basis there 
never is any trouble about making up 
the second set of four pages by four 
o’clock Monday. During the year 1924 
we stacked these eight pages in a 


corner of the room, called it the second ~ 


section and forgot about it until two 
days later. Tuesday morning we were 
roing on the first four pages of the 
first section, four pages Tuesday, four 
Wednesday. Then we slipped the two 
sections together and called it a job. 
Often we remarked about the foolish- 
ness of allowing eight pages to lie 
around the office for two days without 
giving out what news they contained, 
but it was not until a competitive 
newspaper took the field in Seneca that 
we brought out the Monday edition 
and called it a newspaper. So it was 
that the semi-weekly involved not a 


great deal more than securing a postal ~ 


permit and an extra two-hour session 
in mailing. In order to give a little 
more breathing spell between issues 
we delayed the second issue of the 
week until Thursday noon, getting it 
to rural patrons by Friday morning 
in order to make week-end advertising 
effective. In order to facilitate deliv- 
ery we also secured a permit from 
the postal department to dispatch a 
large portion of our papers by jitney 
bus to another town where they are 
entered as second class matter. 


Now of course you are interested in 
results. Has it paid? Is it worth the 
added expense, the trouble? I am 
sorry to say it has not added to our 
revenue for 1925 over 1924. But this 
must be considered in the light of 
another newspaper in the town and 
also of a large circular issued by the 


ambitious merchants of my town who | 


are not satisfied with a 2,000 reader 
list. They demand 6,000 and are will- 
ing to pay $90 postage to get it. Our 
gross receipts for the year were $161 


less than for the previous year when . 
Taking ~ 


we had only the weekly. 
these competitive factors into consider- 


ation, we feel that the semi-weekly has © 


enabled us very nearly to hold our 
own. That decidedly is true with ref- 
erence to the subscription list. We 
constantly are adding new ones for 
the semi-weekly service is one that 
people are not slow to appreciate. 
You will find this particularly true if 
you attempt to give two papers a week 
with no increase in price, aS we have 
done. We get $2 a year. It is not 
enough. 


Of course your mind has traveled — 


ahead and you see that the semi-weekly 
opens a new field of advertising. 

It enables your business firms to 
plan a week of special selling. It 


should in time double the amount of © 


—_-. 


— a. r 


_? 
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space used by the lively merchant who 
appreciates the value of advertising. 

It should double that man’s bill but 
in practice that has not yet worked 
out with us for we find the man who 
comes in twice a week is demanding 
a concession in price. 

It increases the volume from the 
occasional advertiser who says: “Put 
that in twice this week.” 

It works in practice a 25 per cent 
increase in the volume of classified 
ads. 

It gives added patronage from shows 
and entertainments scheduled for the 
midweek. 

It enables farmers and stockmen to 
hold sales at almost any date they 
choose. 

It enables attorneys to insert legal 
notices to correspond more to their 
pleasure on answer dates. In that 
connection let me say that the attor- 
ney-general ruled for us that either 
of our semi-weekly issues answered 
the requirements of the statute which 
demands that a paper be published 
52 weeks before being eligible to print 
legals. 

It increases the patronage in pay 
locals. I think nearly doubles it. 

It renders a distinct service to civic 
and commercial organizations of the 
town when they wish to give notice of 
any important community, undertak- 
ing. Often we hear our business men 
Saya Ob, that’s /all-right. " We ‘can 
get it in Monday’s Courier-Tribune.” 

Our weakness is in our rates. If 
there is any person in the room who 
is contemplating making the change, 
and I know there is at least one in 
the state, for he has written me, I 
strongly advise against cutting the 
price on advertising from the fact that 
you may have two issues a week. I 
know that it is difficult for Ol Little, 
George Harman or Ralph Tennal to 
understand why we have not been 
required to print at least one honest- 
to-God notice of sheriff's sale but we 
have been spared, nevertheless. I think 
we should have better returns but I 
am not ready to agree with the cost- 
finding experts who place the schedules 
high. I doubt that I could put them 
into effect in my town for I am satis- 
fied that I would dry up the advertis- 
ing at its source. With an extremely 
low rate for advertising, not even 
Franklin prices for commercial print- 
ing, our semi-weekly shops show a 
return of a little better than 38 per 
cent. I value the newspaper business 
so highly that I am not ready to trade 
it for any of the bank stock in my 
town or in your town. 

The item of postage need not enter 
into your calculations as on postal 
charges for all purposes we actually 
spent $5 less per year in 1925 than 
we did in 1924. 

While we constantly insist that con- 
tributors to the paper do not withhold 
communications from one paper for 
the later issue, the twice-a-week pub- 
lication does give an opportunity to 
distribute the labor of composition 
over the six days of the week. As an 
illustration take the list of county 
warrants. There is no necessity of 
printing this list in one issue above 
another. We invariably delay them 
if we are busy with livelier copy. 

Frequency of publication largely 
settles the troublesome question of the 
number of pages to print. With 10 or 
12 pages we never knew whether that 


number would be sufficient to carry 
the week’s copy. When we set the 
mark at eight pages twice a week we 
settled the question, except perhaps at 
holiday time. That reminds me of 
a scientific way of padding out a lean 
issue without using plate. You all 
know what a task it is to get out a 
creditable issue during the holidays— 
the prize off-week of the year. We 
have tried it with four pages but we 
find folding the papers by hand a tire- 
some task. It is much simpler to set 
eight on 12 point. So far as appear- 
ance of the sheet is concerned the 
effect is pleasing, certainly it is better 
than using propaganda in boiler plate 
which is to be had so easily these days 
for the labor of mailing a return post 
card. 


In my poor way I have tried to 
show some of the advantages of a 
semi-weekly newspaper. There are 
disadvantages. That particularly is 
true if you are one of those persons 
fond of his leisure. As a stepping 
stone on the flight to a daily you will 
find the semi-weekly needs more 
workers than the weekly, yet can 
hardly afford the added overhead. It 
is betwixt and between with a great 
deal of squeeze applied directly to the 
person of the editor himself. I believe 
I know what detail is. Detail makes 
a mediocre business man out of count- 
less thousands of executives who have 
not learned to assign tasks to others. 
If you will take a look around your 
shop you will find that probably is 
true with you. You are detail hounds. 
You and I have not progressed to a 
point where we can avoid the petty 
tasks in order to master greater ones. 


I begin to wander. In the second 
place the semi-weekly may involve 
some trouble for you if you happen 
to be doing business in a town where 
there is village delivery of the mail. 
The carriers will deliver your weekly 
paper for one cent a pound, but Uncle 
Sam is not so generous with semi- 
weeklies and dailies. Our rate is 1 cent 
per copy, 2 cents per subscriber per 
week, $1.04 a year. When I found that 
out I was bothered. I had the choice 
of charging city subscribers an extra 
dollar a year or of delivering the 
paper by private carriers. I chose the 
latter method except that I have work- 
ed out a plan that may not be original 
with me but I have never heard of it 
before. We do not deliver the Courier- 
Tribune from house to house. In- 
stead we have community boxes, one 
say at the intersection of each four 
blocks. I have an eight-year old son 
who can deliver the entire south half 
of the city in less than an hour. I 
think the boxes probably would an- 
swer for a daily, perhaps for weeklies 
where the hour of going to press 


delays the delivery of the paper 
through the postoffice. The plan is 
an unqualified success. We get few 


complaints. Each paper is stamped 
with the owner’s name and seldom are 
papers stolen or lost. Neighbors de- 
liver papers to neighbors and everyone 
seems willing to co-operate. The plan 
cost us just one subscriber and he is 
coming back-when we can get a box 
near his corner. 

I am conscious that there are details 
that I probably have overlooked. TI 
am still learning and have much to 
learn. I shall be glad if I can be of 
service to any newspaper man who is 
contemplating making the change. 
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W. ALLEN WHITE DEFINES 
HIS EDITORIAL POLICY 


Intelligence, kindliness, and courage 
are the prime requisites of an editorial 
policy, William Allen White told 
University of Kansas journalism stu- 
dents at the opening of school this fall. 
These qualities, he said, are needed, 
not only on the editorial page, but 
throughout the various departments 
of the paper. ; 

“Courage I have listed last,” he said, 
“but it is perhaps the greatest of all. 
Have the courage of your convictions, 
remembering that you will be wrong 
perhaps 50 per cent of the time. 

“Being wrong half the time isn’t so 
bad, though, for if you try to be a 
side-stepper, without convictions and 
opinions of your own, you will be 
wrong 90 per cent of the time. Un- 
used and unexercised judgment will 
be so warped you won’t know how to 
form a correct opinion.” 

Kindliness, Mr. White added, re- 
spects the rights of others, and intel- 
ligence is necessary for anyone who 
is dealing with the public. 

Applying his principles to the news 
columns, Mr. White told the journal- 
ism students to “give your people the 
truth.” 

“The truth will make you free,” he 
said. “The truth will make you 
trouble, too. However, you can’t ex- 
pect to get on in the newspaper busi- 
ness without some trouble.” 

Students asked Mr. White specific 
questions about crime news and “free 


-publicity.” 


“Birst offenders find the Gazette 
very lenient,” said Mr. White, “but 
when a fellow has done the same thing 
a second time and gets into court for 
it, that’s his lookout and he should 
expect no favors. Almost anybody is 
entitled to a second chance, but not 
an indefinite number.” 


The Gazette, Mr. White admitted, 
gives much publicity to various enter- 
prises and individuals—‘But if I think 
they are hogging me, I am as mean 
as a hyena.” He declared the paper’s 
policy is in many cases to send its own 
reporter and get its own story, instead 
of taking the prepared material, 
especially on local events. 


Family Takes Paper 99 Years 


The Christian Advocate which, on 
September 9, issued a two-section cen- 
tennial number, contains a picture of 
the Starkweather homestead at Eagle 
Harbor, N. Y. which has received that 
publication every week for 99 years. 
This extract from the present oc- 
cupant of the house appeared under 
the picture: “Since the first issue, of 
September 9, 1826, The Christian Ad- 
vocate has been taken by the family 
living in this house, by Avery M. 
Starkweather until his death in 1865, 
by his son, R. C. Starkweather, until 
his death in 18738, and since that time 
by your humble servant, Avery C. 
Starkweather. Every copy was care- 
fully preserved, and in 1909 the entire 
file of more than four thousand num- 
bers was presented to Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill., where it is 
permanently on file in the fire-proof 
library building.” 


The centennial number has 168 pages 
in the second section, which is the 
feature section. It contains 16 pages 
of roto-gravure. 
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C. 0. SHOOP OF ILLINOIS 
BUYS PUENTE JOURNAL 
OF TIMOTHY BROWNHILL 


Another mid-west newspaper man 
has, heard the call of the west and has 
cast his lot in Southern California. 
C. O. Shoop, who sold his Manito 
(Illinois) Express on June lst, has 
purchased the LaPuente Valley Jvuur- 
nal, published by Timothy Brownhill 
at Puente, Cal. Possession was 
given on Sept. 6, and Mr. Shoop and 
family have taken up their home in 
Puente and are becoming acquainted 
with the field and are adjusting them- 
selves to the new conditions. 


The Journal was purchased of Tim- 
othy Brownhill, who is known from 
one coast to the other as one of the 
successful newspaper publishers of the 
country. Mr. Shoop steps into a prop- 
erty which stands exceptionally high 
and enjoys a fine patronage. 


Mr. Shoop, his wife and two daugh- 
ters left Illinois early in July and 
drove through to California, taking up 
a temporary residence in Pasadena, 
until they located in their new field. 


Mr. Shoop has had a wide experi- 
ence in the newspaper field. He com- 
menced as a “devil” in the office of 
the Abingdon (Ill.) Enterprise. When 
the Abingdon Kodak was established, 
he cast his lot with that paper. The 
call to the city field came and he went 
to the Galesburg (lll.) Republican Reg- 
ister aS a reporter and subsequently 
became its city editor. A reportorial 
job and state news editorship of the 
Peoria Herald-Transcript proved an 
inducement and a four year’s service 


TIMOTHY BROWNHILL 
Past Owner La Puente Valley Journal 
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’ legislature. 


‘paper fraternity. 


in that place followed his Galesburg 
connections. 

In 1908, Mr. Shoop bought the 
Manito (Ill.) Express and for 18 years 
he was successfully engaged in this 
field. The desire to seek a climate 
in which his health and that of one 
of the daughters would be benefited 
impelled him to leave _TI)linois. 

Mr. Shoop was an active member 
of the Illinosi Press association and 
of the National Editorial Association, 
and held in high esteem the many 
principles and policies for which these 
two associations stand. 

Mr. Brownhill is a native of Eng- 
land and came to the United States 
when a boy in his early teens. He 
went to the westland and recalls many 
of the harrowing and exciting expe- 
riences which came to the pioneers 
of Oregon, including the fear which 
seized the farmers at the time of the 
last Indian massacre in 1885. He 
early trained for the law, and was 
subsequently elected to the Oregon 
He was successfully en- 
gaged in the practice of law when he 
was compelled to take over a news- 
paper office at Gresham, Ore., on a 
debt. He had loaned money to the 
owner of the paper who had left the 
country and had wished the paper 
on him. 

This constituted his entry into the 
Fourth Estate and it was the begin- 
ning of a successful newspaper career, 
which has taken him into the states 
of Oregon, Utah and California, and 
even into Mexico, where he was driven 
out ky kandits. : 

Always exhibiting a keen interest 
in journalism, and at the same time 
being a few steps in advance of his 
fellows in the publication of a “coun- 
try paper,’ Mr. Brownhill has been 
accorded many honors by the news- 
While publishing 
the Beaver City Press at Beaver City, 
Utah, he won.the silver loving cup 
offered by the Utah State University 
for the best weekly paper in the state. 
Similar honors were won in the Cali- 
fornia weekly paper contest in Decem- 
ber, 1925, when Mr. Brownhill’s paper, 
La Puente Valley Journal, won the 
silver loving cup given by the Los 
Angeles Times for the best front page 
for three successive weeks. 

Mr. Brownhill’s first contact with 
the California field was in 1918, when 
he went to Puente. Then followed his 
experience in the Mexican field and 
then in Utah. In 1922 he returned to 
Puente and his strong personality, 
keen philosophy and business ability 
put his old paper forward in the com- 
munity and caused a national recogni- 
tion of its merits. 

Nationally: known for his work for 
the National Editorial Association, Mr. 
Brownhill has devoted much of his 
time to the interests of his fellow pub- 
lishers. He is president for Califor- 
nia of the N. EB. A., and he stood 
sponsor for the recent California meet- 
ing of the N. HE. A. and gave liberally 
of his time in planning for this 
meeting. 

But he is best known for his work 
in behalf of the Southern California 
Editorial Association. He was its 
secretary for three years and it is 
through his efforts that a paid secre- 
tary has been placed in the field. 

For some years, Mr. Brownhill has 
been secretary of the Puente Chamber 
of Commerce, which he is now giving 
up. 
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As to his future, Mr. Brownhill has 
only partially revealed his plans. Be- 
fore he entered the newspaper busi- 
ness, he was successfully engaged, in 
a small way, in the raising of sheep. 
He has never lost interest in this work 
and he is now planning a trip to Eng- 
land and Scotland to study first hand 
the conditions which have made these 
countries leaders in the sheep industry. 
Mr. Brownhill has been a_ prolific 
writer on farm problems. He has in 
mind the resumption of this writing, 
and expects to amass a wealth of in- 
formation from this trip abroad that 
will be incorporated in his writings 
which he hopes to give to the agri- 
cultural press within a few months. 


‘“‘Tllincis Day’’ In Mississippi 

Tuesday, October 19, was “Illinois 
Day” at the Mississippi State Fair at 
Jackson, Miss. 

“Tilinois, the home state of Abraham 
Lincoln, has been inyited by Missis- 
sippi, the home state of Jefferson 
Davis, to participate in the celebration 
of ‘Illinois Day’ at their State Fair.” 
So read the invitation from Edward 
Hines, general chairman. Charles G. 
Dawes, vice president of the United 
States, was named honorary chairman. 
Vice chairmen included: Edward N. 
Hurley, Chicago; Dr. W. A. Evans, 
Chicago; EH. C. Heidrich, Jr., Peoria; 
H. L. Williamson, publisher and editor 
of The United States Publisher, Spring- 
field; J. F. Cornelius, Chicazo. 

Governor Len Small and William E. 
Dever, Mayor of Chicago, appointed an 
Illinois Day committee. These organi- 
zations co-operated: Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association; Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce; Illinois Chamber of 
Commerce, and Illinois-Hastern Iowa 
District, Kiwanis International. 


I. A. A. Changes 1927 Dates 

Dates for the 1927 Denver conven- 
tion of the International Advertising 
Association have been changed from 
June 5-10 to June 26-30, to permit 
delegates to visit the national parks 
of the Rocky Mountain region. The 
Pacific Coast district of the association 
will meet at Portland, Ore., June 19-22, 


IN A MODERATE SIZED 
CITY ONE NEWSPAPER 
GIVES BEST SERVICES 


(Address by A. O. Lindsay, president 
and director of sales for the Quincy 
Herald-Whig, at the recent meeting 
of the Illinois Press Association at 
Champaign-Urbana. ) 


The problems of the rightly con- 
ducted consolidated newspaper do not 
differ materially from those of the 
competitive newspaper. There is this 
difference, however, that the urge to 
activity and excellence for the competi- 
tive paper is in many cases furnished 
by the competitor while in the consol- 
idated one newspaper situation, the 
dynamic power must come from within 
its own organization. There can be no 
doubt about the desirability of news- 
paper consolidations from the stand- 
point of the stock-holder, the reader, 
the advertiser and the community. 
The quasi-public service nature of the 
newspaper is now generally recog- 
nized. Changing conditions are mak- 
ing the newspaper of the smaller city 
more and more, of necessity, a semi- 
natural monopoly. 


The old days of the vindictive, caus- 
tic, partisan newspaper, with editorials 
and news columns conducted on per- 
sonal feelings and for the selfish in- 
terest of the editor, are past. In the 
place of such has come a catholic in- 
stitution which recognizes its obliga- 
tions to all the community and to the 
constructive forces at work therein. 


Just in proportion as the ideals of 
the newspapers, for which consolida- 
tion is contemplated, approach the lat- 
ter sort of newspaper, are the initial 
problems of consolidation minimized. 
But even under the most favorable 
circumstances there is a vast amount 
of suspicion to be overcome and pre- 
judice to be met after the consolida- 
tion has been effected. Human nature 
does not readily accept the idea that 
any group given an unusual power will 
use that influence for other than per- 
sonal aggrandizement. People do not 
readily grasp the thought that, after 
all, he serves himself best who relies 
on a constructive service to others for 
an indirect return to himself. 


The history of many consolidations 
which have created the one-newspaper 
town, bear convincing proof that the 
community does, however, in time, rec- 
ognize the logic of such development 
and there are few instances, indeed, 
where such newspapers are in hands 
unworthy of their trust. There are 
countless newspapers of this class 
which have developed into wonderful 
community institutions whose roots 
have gone deep into public confidence. 
To be able to perform its duty to its 
readers, to its patrons, to its commun- 
ity, to its stockholders and to its or- 
ganization in unstinted degree and 
with a completeness impossible under 
competitive conditions, is the oppor- 
tunity open to the newspaper fortun- 
ate enough to work out a one-news- 
paper situation for itself. 

* * * 


The reader is entitled to an impar- 
tial and unbiased report of the news 
of the day presented without favor 
or color. The printing of facts as 
nearly as well paid and well trained 
reporters can get them is the basis 
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of .reader confidence, and on this con- 
fidence rests the foundation of any real 
worth-while success. Clear, sincere ed- 
itorial expression free from any mo- 
tive of selfishness naturally follows. 


There is no clean cut rule to deter- 
mine advertising rates and as a con- 
sequence, any rate is too high from 
the standpoint of the advertiser. But 
the publisher is in a position to know 
the amount of revenue necessary to 
permit him to serve his reader; he 
knows the approximate volume of ad- 
vertising possible of attainment to al- 
low himself a fair profit and he should 
fix the rate to meet the requirements. 
He should not feel or act as though 
he had the only advertising medium 
available, for he has not. Many forms 
of competitive publicity are presented. 
The newspaper is undoubtedly the 
best and most economical advertising 
medium but it is not the only one. 
Advertising salesmen should be im- 
pressed with this idea. They are the 
factors of close contact and in most 
instances create the sentiment on 
which advertisers act. The newspaper 
is after all the best friend of the mer- 
chant. The advertisers’ good-will can 
be had and it will prove an invaluable 
asset. Many things enter into the 
making of your rate. Try to explain 
these things to the advertiser and if 
your attitude is right he will be glad 
to see your side of the case. 


You many not want to spend a great 
deal of money on circulation, relying 
instead upon the printing of a good 
newspaper to secure a steady growth, 
but you assuredly owe your reader a 


Sprin3field, 


and tub baths. 
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service in delivery and courtesy that 
you cannot afford to overlook. Do not 
forget that mewspaper reading is 
partly habit. Encourage this habit 
and make it easier for others to ac- 
quire it rather than do anything to 
make it more difficult. Early and 
prompt delivery are more important 
where the newspaper is alone in its 
field. You’re dealing with thousands 
and many are quick to apprehend 
any shortcomings in service to them. 


It has been said that the best gov- 
ernment is a benevolent monarchy. 
But don’t overlook the fact that in 
history few monarchies have remained 
benevolent. With equal truthfulness 
it can be said that the best newspaper 
service can be rendered in the city of 
moderate size that has but one daily 
newspaper providing that newspaper 
is animated by the benevolent spirit 
that lives up to its many sided obliga- 
tions to its community and to all the 
varied interests for whose service it 
exists. 


One Hundred Attend Exposition 


The Greater Clarksburg Exposition, 
which opened at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, October 4, and 
continued throughout the week, was 
sponsored by the Clarksburg (W. Va.) 
Evening Telegram and the Chamber of 
Commerce of that city. More than 
100 delegates went from Clarksburg to 
New York by special train, to boost 
their city. The Exposition included 
information on the various resources 
of the Clarksburg district. 


s- Illinois 
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300 comfortable, outside rooms, circulating ice water, shower 
Dining Room and Cafeteria service at mod- 
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COMMIT CRIME TO GET 
NAMES IN SCAREHEADS 
SAYS DUNN AT MEETING 


(Address delivered by I. S. Dunn, 
manager of the print shop at the St. 
Charles School for Boys and owner 
of the Divernon News, at the recent 
meeting of the Illinois Press Associa- 
tion at Champaign-Urbana. ) 

The question assigned to me is “The 
Publication of Juvenile Crime News,” 
but whether the inference should be 
the publication of news relating to 
youthful offenders, or the effect of 
crime news on the youthful mind, I do 
not know. However, I prefer to speak 
of the latter. 


Having spent three years as print- 
ing instructor in a correctional school, 
where 800 boys are interned, I have 
given special attention to the effect 
of news stories on the immature mind, 
and have come to the conclusion that 
a reasonable publication of crimes 
committed by juveniles is not injuri- 
ous in any way, and should not be dis- 
couraged. The real harm is in the 
placing of news of banditry under the 
big scare head on the front page, and 
playing up the stories in a light that 
places a halo around the perpetrators 
of the crime. 

The real harm lies in making heroes 
of the bandits and other lawbreakers, 
and in publishing articles tending to 
make sport of the law from the Vol- 
stead act to the laws against robbery 
and murder. 


Of all the crime publicity since the 
time of the James brothers, no story 
of banditry has caused more wide- 
spread damage to boyhood than the 
stories that were broadcast on the Dur- 
kin episode by the reporters who coy- 
ered that crime. If we will recall 
those days we will remember that 
even the adults were almost carried 
away in admiration of what they 
termed the debonair super-bandit who 
shot his way to liberty. These inci- 
dents as pictured by the thoughtless 
reporters and the editors who permit- 
ted the rot to be published in their 
papers, started more boys on the road 
to criminal lives than such schools 
as ours can correct in a lifetime. 


Every lad in the land read eagerly 
of the exploits of the “great hero” 
Durkin, even those in your own homes. 
The boys in our institution watched 
eagerly every day for a chance to 
glean some news of him. Wherever 
there was a tendency in the mind of 
the boy toward crime he sought for. a 
chance to emulate the wonderful super- 
bandit. In the state school we had 
a splendid opportunity to note the re- 
sults of such literature. 

* *k * 


The Loeb and Leopold case was just 
as bad, if not worse than the Durkin 
affair. Day after day the rot and 
drivel about those inhuman monsters 
were dished up to us under the big- 
gcst scare heads the publishers could 
arrange. Even their small talk was 
printed in such a manner as to make 
it appear as pearls of wisdom. Big 
scare heads appeal to the youthful 
imagination, and the boy would do 
anything to have his name appear un- 
der a big 96-point head as a master 
criminal or super-bandit as these fiends 
were pictured to be. In the boy mind 


it would be worth the price even if 
he had to endure long imprisonment in 
order to secure the coveted glory of 
having his name printed like that. 


I have always encouraged the boys 
to talk freely before me, on the theory 
that only by such methods could I 
learn what was their attitude, and 
could more intelligently combat the 
evil. In the minds of 90 percent of 
them, in discussing these cases there 
was a tendency toward the admiration 


1. S. DUNN 
Superintendent of Print Shop 
St. Charles School for Boys 


of Durkin and Loeb and Leopold that 
amounted almost to adoration, and 
many of them openly announced that 
they would, when they again returned 
to the “outs” as the state school boys 
term the outside world, see what they 
could do to beat the great bandits and 
have their names published in big 
letters on the front pages. It required 
hours of argument and reasoning to 
show them that it was all wrong and 
did not pay. The fate of these men 
and their long lives of imprisonment 
hammered into the boys’ minds day 
after day often corrected the mistake, 


Do the boys read the daily news- 
papers? I’ll say they do. Even where 
daily newspapers containing crime 
news are forbidden they get them 
somehow, and they read them with an 
avidity equal to that of a flapper de- 
vouring the story, “The Son of the 
Sheik.” 


Thankful was I when some of the 
great newspapers came to a realiza- 
tion of what they were doing to the 
youth of the land, and executed a 
right-about-face. They relegated Dur- 
kin to a five or ten line inside page, 
instead of a front page scare head, 
and in the shortest possible space 
attempted to depict for the public a 
true picture of the low, vicious char- 
acter that he really was. The damage 
was done, however, and they have 
found that it was hard to eradicate the 
ade impression on the mind of the 
oy. 


Fellow editors, if we care anything 
for the youth of the land who will soon 
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be the men and women of the nation; 
if we love this great country of ours 
we will make it a part of our creed 
to discourage every writer who creates 
a halo around the head of criminals; 
endeavor in every way to picture all 
crime as it really is—a despicable act, 
and one not to be condoned. We will 
enlarge upon the miseries of the pun- 
ishment more, and make crime seem 
less popular. If we carry out the man- 
dates of our high calling we will study 
the effect of our stories on the minds 
of the juveniles before we permit them 
to be inserted in the columns of our 


_ publications. 


WISCONSIN PAPER ADDS 


FARM EDITOR TO STAFF 

The Wisconsin Rapids (Wis.) Daily 
Tribune recently added to its staff E. 
E. Schroeder as rural and agricultural 
editor. Mr. Schroeder was raised on a 
farm near Marshfield, Wis., and is at 
present a member of C. F. Schroeder 
& Sons, Holstein Farmers, one of the 
oldest establishments in Central Wis- 
consin, breeding registered Holstein 
cattle for records and show ring pur- 
poses. He had one year in charge of 
a Wood County cow testing association 
and one year in a Minnesota associa- 
tion. He has had extensive experience 
with show ring cattle, boys and girls 
club work, dairy testing and general 
farming, which qualifies him for his 
present work. After graduation from 
the Marshfield High School, he at- 
tended River Falls (Wis.) Normal 
school and the University of Wiscon- 
sin taking the long courses in agri- 
culture in both institutions. ; 

For three years he was on the staff 
of the Marshfield Herald. He has also 
acted as correspondent for Milwaukee 
and other city papers. 

Commenting upon this new addition 
to its staff, the Tribune said editor- 
ially: 

“Many newspapers today are making 
much over their farm news depart- 
ments. They assemble farm news for 
a week and then run it all at one 
time on a page with a heading, Farm 
Department, Farm News or some sim- 
ilar title. 

“Thanks to the suggestion offered 
several years ago by County Agent 
R. A. Peterson, the Tribune has never 
established a strictly farm page nor 
made any attempt to segregate farm 
news. It was Mr. Peterson’s conten- 
tion that farm news if big news should ~ 
receive the same treatment and equal _ 
position with any other news of the 
day. Consequently a policy was estab- 
lished which has been followed con- 
sistently to place farm news in impor- 
tant positions whenever in our humble 
judgment it warranted equal promi-— 
nence with other news articles. 

“That and precisely that only will 
be the future policy of the Tribune. 
It was the desire to facilitate the col- 
lection of farm news and rural infor- 
mation that led us to establish the 
news department under Ed. Schroeder, 
Rural and Agricultural Editor.” 


Detroit Adcraft Club Prizes 


Under the supervision of the Detroit 
Adcraft Club, cash prizes amounting 
to $95.00 were recently offered mem- 
bers of the classes enrolled in the ad- 
vertising course of the College of the 
City of Detroit for the best advertise- 
ments of various kinds. q 
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COMMITTEES APPOINTED 
AT OMAHA TO OUTLINE 
PLANS FOR N. E. A. 1927 


“One thousand newspaper folk in 
Omaha next June” is the slogan of 
the Nebraska Press Association and 
other press organizations and civic 
clubs of the state which are interest- 
ing themselves in entertaining mem- 
bers of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation when they hold their 1927 
meeting in Omaha for three days, 
beginning June 12. After the busi- 
ness meeting a tour of 11 days will 
be made through Nebraska and the 
Black Hills in South Dakota. 

An organization was recently effected 
with Ole Buck, managing secretary of 
the Nebraska Press Association, as 
chairman, at meetings held at Omaha 
and attended by representatives of rail- 
roads, press associations and chambers 
of commerce from Nebraska and Iowa. 

The general committee, chosen by 
the executive body of the Nebraska 
Press association, includes: From 
Nebraska—W. A. Brown, president 
Nebraska Press Association; H. D. 
Leggett, Ord, vice-president; C. L. 
Jones, Council Bluffs; B. J. Seger, 
Scottsbluff and Gering; Lloyd Thomas, 
Hastings; John Curtiss, Lincoln; A. F. 
Buechler, Grand Island; Hugh Brown, 
Kearney; Ira L. Bare, North Platte; 
J. J. McIntosh, Sidney; James Good, 
Chadron; F. G. Humphrey, Norfolk; 
George Wolz, Fremont, and Harley 
Conant, representing chambers of com- 


merce; H. T. Brown, Grand Island, 
president, Nebraska Association of 
Realtors; O. H. Zumwinkel, Lincoln, 


director, Nebraska Utilities Informa- 
tion bureau; from South Dakota— 
Francis Case, Hot Springs; Earl D. 
Morford, Deadwood; J. L. Curran, 
Lead; John B. Green, Rapid City; R. L. 
Brownson, Belle Fourche; EK. B. Oddy, 
Woonsocket, president, South Dakota 
Press association; Wil V. Tufford, 
Clinton, Ia., secretary treasurer, In- 
land Daily Press association; E. F. 
Tucker, Ames, Ia., manager Iowa 
Press association, and the governors 
of Nebraska, Iowa, and South Dakota, 
honorary. 

Mr. Buck appointed R. W. McGinnis, 
of the North Western, C. C. Bradley, 
of the Burlington, and W. H. Murray, 
of the Union Pacific, members of the 
committee on transportation. 

Financing of the three-day conven- 
tion, and the 11-day tour of Nebraska 
and the Black Hills which follows, will 
be left to the executive and finance 
committees, although tentative plans 
call for pro-rating general expense 
among business interests and towns 
visited. 

EK. F. Tucker, manager of the Iowa 
Press association, has pledged the sup- 
port of his organization, and said 
that the press associations of South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Kansas and Mis- 
souri have promised to do their share. 
Support of the Inland Daily Press as- 
sociation, an organization of 240 news- 
papers in 14 states from Ohio west to 
the Rockies, has been offered by its 
secretary-treasurer, W. V. Tufford of 
Clinton, Ia. 


Attending the meetings Monday were 
Harley Conant, M. A. Tancock, E. L. 
Walters, A. C. Thomas, Frank Builta 
and John B. Long, Chamber of Com- 
merce; W. R. Watson, Omaha World- 


Herald; Ballard Dunn and Joy M. 
Hackler, Omaha Bee; W. H. Murray, 
Union Pacific railroad; C. C. Bradley, 
W. H. Lindsey and C. J. Rohwitz, Bur- 
lington railroads; R. W. McGinnis, 
Chicago & North Western railroad; 
H. F. Tucker, Ames, Ia.; C. L. Jones, 
Council Bluffs Civic and Traffic asso- 
ciation; Ira L. Bare, North Platte 
Chamber of Commerce; J. J. McIntosh, 
civic and community organizations of 
Sidney, Neb.; J. W. Good, Chadron, 
Neb., Chamber of Commerce; Wil V. 
Tufford, Clinton, Ia.; Frank O. Edge- 
combe, Geneva, Neb.; H. D. Leggett, 
Ord, Neb., vice-president Nebraska 
Press association; E. R. Purcell, 
Broken Bow, Neb.; W. A. Brown, 


Friend, Neb., president Nebraska Press 
association; Horace M. Davis, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Elton Lux, University of Nebras- 
ka, and Ole Buck, Harvard, Neb. 


Offers Site for Gallery 


Irwin R. Kirkwood, husband of 
Laura Nelson Kirkwood, only daugh- 
ter of Col. and Mrs. William R. Nelson, 
has offered the Oak Hall tract of ap- 
proximately twenty acres as a gift 
to the city of Kansas City as a site 
for the gallery to house .the art col- 
lection created by the William R. Nel- 
son trust. This tract was formerly 
the site of the home of Mr. Nelson, 
founder of the Kansas City Star. 


A brandnew HOTEL SHERMAN 


Welcomes the Press of the United States 
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CHICAGO’S MOST CENTRAL HOTEL 


The New HOTEL SHERMAN, in addition to its already famous 
features—the internationally known COLLEGE INN, the BAL 
TABARIN, and the CELTIC GRILL, offers a large number of 
innovations for the comfort and entertainment of its guests. The 
OLD TOWN COFFEE ROOM, a GRAND BALL ROOM seating 
2,000, a huge EXPOSITION HALL and scores of others. Seventeen 
high speed elevators, new entrances, a special floor for women, etc. 
1,700 ROOMS, EACH WITH’ BATH, 75% AT MOST MODERATE 


RATES. NO WAITING FOR ROOM ASSIGNMENTS 


Today the Largest Hotel in the World Outside New York 


New Hotel Sherman 


JOSHPH BYFIELD, President 
FRANK W. BERING, , Vice-President and Managing Director 


Randolph—Clark—Lake —LaSalle Streets, Chicago 
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ABOLISHING A DISCOUNT 
FOR CASH MAKES ONLY 
A BANK OF THE AGENCY 


(Address delivered by James 
O’Shaughnessy, executive secretary, 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, at the convention of the In- 
land Press Association, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, October 20.) 

Recently some discussion has arisen 
on the subject of cash discount. Per- 
haps it is well that this should have 
come about as every phase of opera- 
tions in the advertising transaction 
should be thoroughly understood by 
everyone concerned. Since any one 
has shown a desire to discuss cash dis- 
count, it is an indication that there 
is something about cash discounts that 
is not sufficiently understood. 


Allowance of cash discount is an 
old established custom. It did not 
originate in the advertising business. 
It was a going thing long before ad- 
vertising bills were invented. In 
American business, cash discount is 
an institution. It was introduced into 
advertising by publishers many years 
ago. It has been continued by them 
with the approval of their experience 
in all of these years. It has a firmness 
of character built up out of billions of 
dollars of business transactions an- 
nually. It is a part of the cost in 
every transaction in which it appears. 
To disturb it is to disturb the price as 
well as the method in a business tran- 
saction. It is a cost in the purchase 
of time in collections. The seller, 
desiring his money in quick time, puts 
a price on that time, and calls it cash 
discount. 


The business that does not need 
a return on its sales on a fixed day, 
and does not care to pay the cost of a 
return on a certain payment date, and 
can afford to wait for its money, may 
well dispense with cash discount. On 
the other hand, that business which 
needs its money early and promptly 
is faced with the necessity of giving 
a cash discount. The advertising busi- 
ness requires prompt payment. The 
publisher needs his money on a fixed 
day to meet his inexorably recurring 
bills. The advertising agency needs 
its money on a fixed day to meet its 
payments to the publisher on the pub- 
lishers’ fixed day. In order that each 
should meet his payment days, the 
cash discount is an _ inescapable 
necessity. 


There is a further consideration 
which comes more clearly in the vision 
of the advertising agency, and that is 
the relation of prompt payments to the 
stabilization and growth of national 
advertising. Look over the lineage in 
the last few years in the national field. 
The stability of that great volume de- 
pended upon prompt payments next 
to constructive service to advertising 
itself. That prompt payment was 
bought and paid for by the cash dis- 
count. If you drop the cash discount 
and ask for prompt payment, you are 
asking for something for nothing. If 
the cash discount goes, prompt pay- 
ments go with it. 


To abolish cash discount is to go 
to a 30-day period for. space used. 
That would most likely mean 45-days 
or 30 days from the end of the month. 
The advertiser would quickly realize 


that he was in control of the payment 
day and the 45 days period might 
easily stretch out. Should that come 
to pass, the newspapers of America 
would be carrying so many millions 
of dollars against an unknown pay- 
ment date, that the publishing indus- 
try might be forced to a financial 
readjustment. 


It might be answered off-hand that 
the publisher looks to the advertising 
agency for his money, and can fix and 
force the payment date as he does 


now. That would be possible if two 
other impossible things were also 
possible. 


One is that the advertising agency 
by the very genius of its organization 
does not and should not possess the 
working capital, which such a dis- 
arrangement would entail. It would 
make the advertising agency a banker. 
If it became a banker, it would cease 
to be the great creative and construc- 
tive force that it has proved itself to 
be. There would be nothing gained 
to the publishing business by chang- 
ing good agencies into indifferent 
banks. 


The other is: the advertising agency 
could not pay the cash discount out 
of its compensation and still give the 
service necessary to maintain the ad- 
vertising volume running today. A 
few years ago that point was pondered 
by publishers generally and they ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the ad- 
vertising agency compensation could 
not be reduced without impairing the 
great structure of national advertis- 
ing. Incidentally, their studies also 


GLENN P. SCOTT 
publisher of the Chillicothe (I11.) Bulletin, 


says: “Yes, they elected me vice-president 
of the Military Tract Press Association. 
They did not realize what a poor choice 
they made and they will not be apt to find 
out as long as they have a good president.” 

Mr. Scott started in the printing business 
in Wyoming, Ill., in 1901, on the Stark 
County Tribune, later working on the 
Wyoming Post-Herald. During eight years’ 
absence, he worked on various large papers 
of the South and in job plants. Upon his 
return to Wyoming, he became half-owner 
of the Post-Herald. Four years later, he 
disposed of his financial interests in the 
paper and for two years engaged in agri- 
culture. During the past six years, he has 
been owner and editor of the Chillicothe 
Bulletin, 
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brought them to the realization that 
advertising agencies were rendering 
about the biggest return on their in- 
come ,of any group in American busi- 
ness. The study of the situation 
showed that an agency cannot properly 
finance the advertising it places and 
also that it cannot give away any part 
of its commission, and continue to be 
the valuable thing it is. 

It is said that a few publishers 
have abolished the cash discount and 
have done it successfully. It might 
also be said that a few good citizens 
dodge their taxes. If all good citizens 
dodged their taxes instead of a few, 
the whole scheme of safeguarding life 
and property might need readjust- 
ment. The cash discount does not go 
into the purse of the advertising 
agency. 
purse. The custom of the members 
of the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies-is to pass the cash 
discount on as received, for the pur- 
pose of forcing collection so that the 
publisher may be paid on the day he 
has designated. Last year the mem- 
bers of this association placed adver- 
tising amounting, in round numbers, 
to three hundred millions of dollars. 
Every dollar, excepting a fraction of 
one per cent, was paid on the date 
fixed by the publishers’ cash discount. 
That fraction of one per cent was too 
small a fraction, too insignificant to 
be considered in the percentages at 
all. What other business has a better 
financial score? What other business 
operates with such financial exacti- 
tude? When your presses are running 
perfectly, do you pull any wheels out 
of them for economy’s sake? 

The advertising agency is the big- 
gest bargain today in the possession 
of the publisher, of the advertiser, and 
of the consuming public. The records 
of its performance on your books, on 
our books, and on the books of the ad- 
vertiser, are abundant and indubitable 
proof. 


Contest Is Re-Opened 
V. D. Johnson, chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee when members 
of the National Editorial Association 


visited Oranze County during their - 


recent tour of California, has found 
out that with newspaper editors, the 
dead-line has a double meaning: that 
is, it means for them not only that 
copy will not be received after that 
date but that it probably will not be 
received before that date. 

October 1 was the closing date for 
the contest for stories regarding Or- 
ange County. Mr. Johnson, after two 
months passed without bringing in 
manuscripts for the contest, became 
discouraged. But on September 27, 
with three days grace before the dead 
line, manuscripts began to accumulate. 
And so Mr. Johnson declares that the 
contest is re-opened and that the clos- 
ing date is December 1. At first, the 
contest. was limited to manuscripts of 
1,000 words or under, but now that 
length limitation has been removed. 


‘“My Impressions of Orange County” 


is the topic to be considered. The 
prizes are $100 and $50 and $25. 


W. Irving Glover, second assistant 
Post Master General, addressing the 
National Association of Postmasters, 
meeting in Kansas City recently, 


urged an advertising campaign to pro- ; 


mote air mail. 


It goes into the advertiser’s 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE PROFESSION 


By LAWRENCE W. MURPHY, University of Illinois 


The Illinédis Plan 


The Illinois plan of issuing a profes- 
sional certificate to qualified news- 
papermen has 
been given atten- 


tion and com- 
mendation by ed- 
itors in many 


parts of the coun- 
try. As presented 
at the recent meet- 
ing of the Illinois 
Press association 
this plan calls for 
the issuance of a 
certificate to men 
and women with 
a college educa- 
tion, or equiv- 
alent, who satisfy 
the committee as 
to their ability 
and achievement in reporting and 
copyreading, and their knowledge of 
the history and principles of jour- 
nalism. 


The wording of the proposal makes 
clear the intention of the committee 
of the association to recognize men 
without a college education who have 
made sufficient progress beyond high 
school standards to be classed as pro- 
fessional men. This progress is ap- 
parent in persons who are widely read, 
and disciplined in accuracy. The 
achievement in journalism practice 
is readily measured in terms of what 
a candidate can do with assignments 
and copy. The knowledge of history 
and ethics of journalism can be tested 
in a brief examination paper. 


What such a system would mean in 
terms of ethical conduct cannot be 
forecast but it is the intention of the 
committee to issue certificates to those 
only who furnish evidence of good 
moral character. Evidence of good 
moral character is required of stu- 
dents enrolling in schools of medicine 
and is determined by letters of refer- 
ence from men of standing who are 
acquainted with the student involved. 


Good Moral Character 


Even with such a regulation the 
schools of medicine find that they 
have admitted undesirable students, 
occasionally, and there is no guaran- 
tee that such a regulation would in- 
sure proper ethical standards on the 
part of all holders of an association 
certificate in journalism. 


But such a requirement would give 
a reasonable assurance that the posses- 
sor of a certificate had a sense of 
moral values and a _ good record. 
Coupled with the eductional require- 
ment calling for an appreciation of 
the principles and ethics of journalism 
and an understanding of the far reach- 
ing consequences that attend inac- 
curacy in fact, proportion, and em- 
phasis, such a provision should go far 
toward bringing about the recognition 
of the right kind of newspapermen. 


The certificate plan, as originally 
outlined, made no pretense of settling 
any ethical problem, but it is probable 
that the ethical points of ordinary con- 
cern to the profession could be met 
by the certificate regulations men- 
tioned, 


Lawrence Murphy 


No Discrimination 


The plan was devised, primarily, as 
a means of recognizing in a profes- 
sional way those persons engaged in 
journalism who had achieved a pro- 
fessional education and _ professional 
standing. It was not concerned with 
freedom of the press as it was inter- 
ested in professional standing only 
and did not effect amateur standing or 
the right of any person to get things 
printed. It was so shaped as to recog- 
nize men and women of talent who 
learned journalism by working on 
newspapers and could not in any 
sense be construed to mean that per- 
sons without certificates could not 
hold newspaper positions. Further- 
more, it was so shaped that the col- 
lege graduate could not. pass until he 
had done regular newspaper work of 
merit for a considerable period. The 
plan was not made to favor any group 
of applicants, nor was it devised to 
discriminate against any group. 

Certain friends of the idea expressed 
the belief at the recent convention 
that the certificate should be issued 
by the state university. That would 
be a desirable way to have the matter 
handled if ever it became a subject 
of state legislation, but the proposal 
as it now stands calls on the press to 
set its own house in order, to establish 
its own basis of professional standing, 
to govern by more direct means the 
issuance of a professional credential. 

But the resources of the universities 
are informally at the disposal of the 
press associations if they are desired. 
Examination of candidates can be con- 
ducted by faculty members and ed- 
itors at the schools of journalism 
along the lines outlined. In Illinois, 
an examination might be held at the 
Medill School of Journalism on one 
date and at the University of Illinois 
on a second date. On such dates candi- 
dates might present themselves for 
examination; their education would 
be noted and their college records 
examined, or if they had not attended 
college the examiners would try to find 
out in conversation with them what 
they knew about matters of importance 
and general interest such as politics, 
American history, social problems, or 
economics. If their records were satis- 
factory so far as the equivalent of a 
college education was concerned they 
would be admitted to an examination 
in the theory and practice of reporting 
and copyreading, and the history and 
ethics of journalism. The practice 
work would be graded with difficulty 
to represent the reasonable achieve- 
ment of a talented college graduate 
with one year of regular experience on 
a paper. 

When Candidates Fail 

If a person did not have a satisfac- 
tory record educationally he would be 
advised to read certain books and 
perform other reasonable works before 
presenting himself again for an exami- 
nation. If his record was unsatisfac- 
tory from the professional practice 
point of view he would be advised to 
strengthen himself in certain ways or 
to give up the idea of getting a profes- 
sional certificate. 

In time, if the press supported the 
plan, a large body of professional men 
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would appear in the state and the dis- 
tinction made by the certificate would 
carry weight. That weight, however, 
would refer only to professional stand- 
ing and would not prevent beginners, 
students, amateurs, or certain depart- 
ment conductors and special writers 
from having their say. 


The subjects of examination were 
decided upon without prejudice against 
others of recognized value such as 
feature writing, advertising, and law 
of the press. These may be included 
at some later time but the committee 
decided to recommend a modest begin- 
ning that would insure the news de- 
partments against incompetence. It 
was decided not to examine candidates 
on the subject of editorial writing be- 
cause of the danger that a man might 
feel that he was not free to express 
his opinion. The committee, there- 
fore, has recommended an examination 
which does not require the expression 
of the opinion of the. candidate. His 
views, whether radical or conservative, 
need play no part in the operation of 
the certificate plan. He is in no danger 
of being penalized for his beliefs. This, 
in itself, is a guarantee of the freedom 
of the press for those who: seek pro- 
fessional recognition. 


A friend once asked me what would 
be the advantage of such a plan and 
I was tempted to answer “If you are 
unable to see I am afraid my telling 
it would do little good. Would there 
be no advantage to the public in know- 
ing that it was being served by men 
of recognized professional standing; 
would there be no advantage to the 
news source in knowing that it was 
dealing with a person competent to 
handle the news; would there be no 
advantage to the paper in knowing 
that its staff possessed an ability and 
achievement that insured greater ac- 
curacy; would there be no advantage 
to the profession when it quit calling 
everyone with a typewriter or pencil 
a journalist?” 

Consider Architects 


A critic of the plan once said that 
journalism was an art rather than a 
profession. The same could be said 
of architecture but the architects found 
the advantage of “knowing their own” 
and have put into effect a plan similar 
to the one here under discussion. 
“Ten Arch Students .Pass Examina- 
tion,” a headline announced a few 
days ago. The examination was that 
of the professional association of 
architects and with the passing of the 
examination went a professional certif- 
icate or diploma issued in the name 
of the association. There was no ques- 
tion about the plan working. The 
students were eager to be examined. 


The foregoing explanation may be 
of service to the members of the pro- 
fession generally in passing on the 
merits of the Illinois plan. It may 
serve the Illinois members as well, as 
they plan to take action on the report 
at their next meeting, after weighing 
the proposal over a period of time. 
For the convenience of readers inter- 
ested in the wording of the proposal 
as it now stands the significant par- 
azraphs of the report are here present- 
ed: Members of the press are urged 
to write to this department offering 
suggestions concerning the plan and 


_its operation. 


From the Report on Education 
“Recommendation: 
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“That the illinois Press Associa- 
tion, through the Committee on Edu- 
cation, issue to competent news- 
papermen of Jllinois a professional 
certificate under conditions to be 


determined by the Illinois Press 
Association; and that such certifi- 
cates be granted only to those 


who furnish satisfactory evidence of 
good moral character and _ profes- 
sional ability and achievement; and 
that the Illinois Press Association 
authorize such expenditure as may 
be necessary in the work of the com- 
mittee not to exceed 50 cents on 
every membership in the Association. 


“The statement regarding the deter- 
mining of conditions is made because 
the standards of the press are constant- 
ly rising and the conditions for ob- 
taining a certificate should advance 
with the improvement of the profes- 
sion. In general it might be said that 
a person now applying for a certificate 
should have the equivalent of a college 
education and the ability to pass an 
examination in the theory and prac- 
tice of reporting and copyreading, and 
the history and ethics of journalism. 
If he seeks recognition as a specialist 
he sbould know the subject of his 
specialization and the special form of 
journalism to ke used in giving that 
subject expression. 


“Tt should be noted that nothing is 
said of requiring a college education 
at the present time. In the use of the 
words ‘equivalent of a, college educa- 
tion’ it is the intention of the commit- 
tee to imply that men of ability, 
achievement, and worth may be recog- 
nized even though they have not at- 
tended a college or university. Such 
men would be required to satisfy the 
committee of their having made suffi- 
cient progress beyond high = school 
standards to be classed with profes- 
sional men. 


“Tf this plan meets with your ap- 
proval it will place a burden upon the 
Committee on Education and will give 
the president and secretary a few 
hours of work in connection with sig- 
natures and files. A year or more will 
be required to determine the measure 
of its success and during that time 
the plan should have the loyal sup- 
port and good will of the members of 
the association. If it fulfills its prom- 
ise it will be a significant factor in 
the improvement of journalism and in 
in the character of journalism as a 
profession, 

“Respectfully submitted, 
“The Committee.” 


Illincis Editor Wels 


William H. Beatty, editor of the 
Lincoln (Illinois) Star, was married 
on October 15 to Miss Florence Nort- 
ridge at Christ Episcopal Church, 
Springfield, Jllinois. Both were grad- 
uated from the University of Illinois 
in June, 1925. Mrs. Beatty, before her 
marriage, was, for a time, ,connected 
with the editorial department of The 
United States Publisher. She is a 
member of Theta Sigma Phi, women’s 
journalistic societv. Mr. Beatty is a 
member of Sigma Delta Chi, journalis- 
tic fraternity. 


H. V. Kaltenborn, associate editor 
of the Brooklyn Eagle, returned to 
this country, October 4, after spending 
three months on the Continent. For 
several years, Mr. Kaltenborn has 
made annual observation tours through 
Europe for the Eagle. 


SAYS DIRECT PRIMARY 
DEFEATS ITS OWN END 


(Talk given by John H. Harrison, 
publisher of the Danville Commercial 
News, at the recent meeting of the 
Illinois Press Association at Cham- 
paign-Urbana. ) 


I cannot imagine any state problem 
that does not concern the press. What- 
ever the subject may be, if it concerns 
the state it will be an affair of the 
press. 


J. H. HARRISON 
Editor, Commercial-News 
Danville, III. 


Primary law concerns the state very 
vitally and it concerns the press be- 
cause the press is always mixed up 
in these public affairs. The primary 
law has reached a state that calls for 
the Health Department to come out 
and take charge. 


If you will go back to the history 
of the Constitution and study its for- 
mation and phrases, you will find that 
our forefathers always emphasized a 
strong difference between a democracy 
and a republic. A pure democracy 
is a government by direct application 
of the people. A republic is a form 
of government in which we choose 
representatives to do the work for 
us. They knew that republics were 
long-lived and democracies short-lived. 

One of the curses of the direct pri- 
mary is the ever and increasingly new 
ways to spend money. We find new 
ways to spend money all the time. 
The means seem to increase with every 
campaign. It has gotten so that the 
public will not do anything in cam- 
paigns unless paid for it. 


American citizenship was one of the 
sacred things fought for by our fore- 
fathers—to maintain and protect the 
sacred right of citizenship. 

‘Why shouldn’t we make men vote? 
I think that the man who does not 
vote at any given election should be 
dropped automatically from registra- 
tion until he could show that he had 
reason for not voting. It should be 
considered a patriotic duty to vote. 
It should not be necessary to have to 
drive people to vote. It is a pretty 
sad commentary on our subject of vot- 
ing when people have to be compelled 
to vote. 
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Admit San Antonio News to A. P. 


The San Antonio News, evening 
paper, was admitted to membership in 
the Associated Press when directors re- 
cently met in New York City, election 
being made in spite of the objections of 
the San Antonio Light, an evening and 
Sunday newspaper. According to 
Kent Cooper, general manager of the 
Associated Press, the Light holds no 
legal protest right, which is held by 
the San Antonio Express, 
the News. 


While certain of the other members 
of the Associated Press possess protest 
rights, dating from the Illinois charter, 
under which the Associated Press op- 
erated prior to 1900, no such right is 
vested in the membership held by the 
San Antonio Light nor in those of 
several hundred other A. P. members 


elected under the present charter and. 


by-laws. Section six of Article III of 


the by-laws provides that by a seven- 


eighths vote of all the members, a 
member may be given a right of pro- 
test against the admission of new 
members by the board of directors and 
empowering the members holding it 
to demand a vote of the members of 
the corporation on all applications for 
the admission of new members within 
the district for which the right is con- 
ferred. This section has never been 
invoked. Succeeding the late Charles 
Hopkins Clark, publisher of the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Courant, B. H. Anthony, 
publisher of the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Standard was elected to the executive 
committee. 


Vincennes Draws Correspondents 


The investigation which Thomas H. 
Adams, owner and publisher of the 
Vincennes (Ind.) Commercial, has 
been making of the state political 
machine has taken a great many news- 
paper correspordents to Indianapolis 
to watch all developments of the sit- 
uation. Among the correspondents 
are: Paul Y. Anderson; St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch; Robert Barry, New 
York Evening World; Richard Oula- 
han, New York Times; G. Gould Lin- 
ecoln, Washington Star; Alfred H. 
Kirchhofer, Buffalo News; Theodore 
G. Joslin, Boston Transcript; Robert 
M. Choate, Boston Herald; Henry 
Suydam, Brooklyn Eagle; D. L. Hart- 
Jey, Kansas City Star; Paul R. Leach, 
Chicago Daily News; W. A. S. Doug- 
las, Baltimore Sun; Robert Seltzer, 
Cleveland Times; A. J. Lorenz and 
Sam Blair, Chicago Herald & Exam- 
iner; Orville Dwyer and Philip Kins- 
ley, Chicago Tribune; Garland Ash- 
craft, Cleveland Press; Ned Doyle, 
Cleveland Press, and Albert F. Baen- 
zieger, Chicago American; Forrest 
Davis, New York Herald Tribune. 


Printing Industry Membership 


The eight unions of the printing in- 
dustry have a membership of 154,880, 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Labor. International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders has 14,000; International 
Photo-Engravers Union of North Amer- 
ica, 7,400; Amalgamated Lithographers 
of America, 5,400; International Print- 


ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, — 


45,000; International Plate Printers, 
Die Stampers and Engravers Union, 
1.000; International Association of 


Siderographers, 80; International Ster- — 


eotypers and HEHlectrotypers Union, 


7,000; International Typographical Un- — 


ion of North America, 75,000. 


owner of :. 


— 


— Te el 
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NEW YORK EVENING SUN 
ISSUES ‘‘GUIDE POSTS”’ 


“Guide Posts that Point the Way to 
Greater Sales” is the title of an eight- 
page, 1014x14-inch folder recently got- 
ten up by the New York Sun to be sent 
to advertisers. The introduction says 
that “the pages are called guide posts 
because they point the way to greater 
sales. The reading matter, handsome- 
ly illustrated in color, is based on the 
declaration that ‘for 12 consecutive 
months advertisers have used more 
space in the Sun than in any other 
New York evening newspaper.” 


The paragraphs given below are 
dwelt on as reasons ‘why advertisers 
prefer the Sun”: 


“The Sun has the largest weekday 
circulation among the _better-class, 
able-to-buy families of New York. The 
Sun is read by people of moderate or 
more than moderate means—people 
who have enough money to buy not 
only the necessities of life, but also 
the comforts and pleasures of life— 
people to whom quality, service and 
style are more important considera- 
tions than price—people who consti- 
tute the most profitable market for ad- 
vertised products of good quality. 


“The Sun’s circulation is concen- 
trated in the New York market. Ninety- 
seven per cent of its readers live in 
New York City and its suburbs—the 
fifty mile trading area from which 
New York merchants draw practically 
all their trade and in which manu- 
facturers have the largest number of 
retail outlets. Through this highly 
concentrated circulation the advertis- 
er’s message is assured maximum ef- 
fectiveness in the territory where sales 
opportunities are largest. 


“The Sun is a great newspaper—a 
clean, wholesome, interesting newspa- 
per, intelligently edited for intelligent 
people. Free from sensationalism, pre- 
judice and partisanship, vigorous and 
independent in its editorial policies, 
complete and accurate in its news de- 
partments—the Sun naturally attracts 
as its readers progressive and pros- 
perous men and women who have con- 
fidence in the Sun as a newspaper and 
who respond readily to the advertise- 
ments it publishes. 


“The Sun is a home newspaper. It 
enables advertisers to reach all mem- 
bers of the family six days a week. 
Highty-two per cent of its circulation 
is distributed after 3:00 o’clock in 
the afternoon when New Yorkers be- 
gin to go home with their newspapers. 
Because it goes into the home, The 
Sun is an equally effective medium 
for selling cigars to men, washing ma- 
chines to women, bicycles to boys and 
lingerie to girls. 

“Advertising in the Sun influences 
dealers to stock and feature the pro- 
ducts advertised. Because of its su- 
perior ability to create and increase 
consumer demand the Sun is an un- 
usually effective medium for securing 
retail distribution and dealer coopera- 
tion for nationally advertised merchan- 
dise of good quality. New York re- 
tailers have found through experience 
that products advertised in The Sun 
bring them increased sales and larger 
profits. 

“Advertising in the Sun is economi- 
cal. The cost per agate line for each 
thousand readers in the New York 


market is lower in The Sun than in 
any other New York newspaper of 
similar quality of circulation. For 
each dollar expended the advertiser 
can reach more of the prosperous and 
responsive families of New York 
through the Sun than through any 
other New York newspaper: And, 
what is more important, the cost per 
sale is low in the Sun because its 
readers are buyers.” 

“Hivery morning of my life I get up 
at six o’clock, and, having dressed and 
shaved, I read thoroughly at least 
three morning newspapers,” said Judge 
Elbert H. Gary when he was inter- 
viewed by reporters on his 80th birth- 
day, October 8. “I might say that I 
am an omnivorous reader of the news- 
papers, reading at least three evening 
papers between late afternoon and 
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Men Replace Carrier Boys 


Men have replaced carrier boys de- 
livering the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune 
and, according to Don R. Davis, circu- 
lation director, the change is resulting 
in 99 per cent perfect delivery service. 

Men are used exclusively on an in- 
dependent basis with routes averaging 
about 500 subscribers. The retail rate 
of the Tribune is 20 cents a week. 
The wholesale rate to the carrier is 
10 cents, allowing the man a gross 
profit of $50 a week on a route of 500 
subscribers. 

The city is divided into two sections, 
east and west, with a thoroughly ex- 
perienced man in charge of each dis- 
trict. Near the center of each is main- 
tained a large branch office, which is 
headquarters for both circulation and 


bedtime.” classified advertising. 
Cl ASSIFIED ADS 
Help Wanted. NEWSPAPERS— You said it; large or 
All-around compositor-pressman. small, in all states. B. J. Kingston, 


Want man with both country and city 
experience. Prefer married man look- 
ing for steady job in small town. Ad- 
dress H-14, U. S. Publisher. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR — Can use 
food man, must be union, able to set 
200 lines an hour. Scale $438, 48-hour 
week. H-15, U. S. Publisher. 


WANTED — Machine operator on 
zood weekly in Southern Illinois. Must 
have reasonable speed and be steady. 
A little floor work resuired, but no 
press work. H-16, U. 8. Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 


WANTED—Newspaper work in IIli- 
nois, by young lady, University grad- 
uate and trained in good school of 
journalism, considerable experience 
on daily and weekly papers. Would 
be very useful on editorial end of 


small daily or suburban weekly. Ad- 
dress A-42, care U. S. Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED newspaper man 


now open for position as manager of 
a good weekly, Illinois preferred. Best 
references and record. A-41, U. S. Pub- 
lisher. 


Linotype Schools 

OPERATORS! PRINTERS!—If you 
want to increase your speed, to enable 
you to hold a better position or ease 
the strain; if you want to learn the 
machine, write for free literature. 
Correspondence course with keyboard, 
$28; practical course, six weeks, $60.00. 
Milo Bennett set 12,131 ems per hour 
for eight hours and can teach you, 
Established 1915. Address Milo Ben- 
nett’s School, Toledo, Ohio 


Newspaper Brckers 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE—COUN- 
TY SHAT and smaller papers in Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Missouri. I 
don’t handle leases. Tell me what you 
want. G. L. Caswell, Newspaper 
Broker, Ames, Iowa. 


IF YOU want to buy, sell or con- 
solidate newspapers, write Omar D. 
Gray, Sturgeon, Mo. ms 


Jackson, Mich., the brokerage agency 
that always treats you fair. 


Money Makers 
25 2-cent stamps mailed to Zook, 
Lititz, Pa., brings samples and plans 
of cookbook and almanac; big money- 
makers. 32-page, illustrated, 4-col. 
catalog, 300 blotters, large 4x9%4, small, 


34%,.x64%4, miniature 214x4, superfine, 
big order getter. $1.00. 
FINANCING WiTHOUT MONEY. A 


scientific substitute for bonds. [Illus- 
trated in building the $25,000 Guern- 
sey Market House without paying a 
cent interest. Free your city of debt. 
10 cents a copy; 15 for $1.00. John G. 
Zook, Lititz, Pa. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUREAU OF 
CIRCULATORS, 919 Rush Street, 
Chicago, guarantees to ‘increase 
your subscription and advertising 
patronage, or no pay. Self-financing 
campaigns that make friends for 
your paper and the publisher. Get 
particulars before you sign a con- 
tract for your 1927 circulation cam- 
paign. Address, A.B.C., 919 Rush 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


1927 ALMANAC READY—Best as- 
tronomical, astrological, meteorological 
features, farmer, gardener hints, birth- 
days, what to do or avoid each day, 
horoscope U. S. next 10 yrs., 13 mo. 
calendar probable Jan. 1, 1928, etc. 
Best ever. Big Demand. Order now. 
Sample with 16 blank ad pages 15c. 
ih, 12s (Crop bias Beth 


CIRCULATION—Clean, constructive 
campaigns. Self-financing contest plan. 
Strictly PERSONAL service—no teams 
or managers. Now dating for 1927. 
Details, terms, references on request. 
Standard Circulation Service, 416-418 
South Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


GOOD PROFITS FOR PRINTERS— 
Hasily made handling orders for 
genuine copper engraved wedding in- 
vitations, announcements, cards, etc. 
Write now and learn what we can do 
for you. Harper’s, 98 North Fourth 
St., Columbus Ohio.—11-26 tf. 


Manger Hotels 
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NEW YORK CITY 
“Two of the Twelve Links in the Chain” 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
118 West 57th Street 


Ideally situated between Fifth Avenue 
and Broadway. Offers delightfully fur- 
nished rooms and apartments at these 
very minimum rates: 


$3.50 


R 

$4.50 $5.00 $5.50 $6.00 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
$8.00 $9.00 $10.00 


WOLCOTT HOTEL 
4 West 31st Street 
Just Off Fifth Avenue 


An hotel in which metropolitan smart- 
ness and home comfort are so blended as 
to charm the most exacting hotel patron. 


Here, too, one may enjoy the advan- 
tages of exceptionally low rates: 


Room with Bath for One 
$3.00 $3.50 $4.00 
Room with Bath for Two 
$4.50 $5.00 $6.00 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
$7.00 $8.00 
Entire Range of Rates Quoted _ 
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Jacksonville, Florida 


Official Florida Headquarters 
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LEATHERFOLD ENAMEL 


The Paper That Stands . 


Wear and Tear 


sun—a folding enamel that is a 

TOUGH folding enamel and that 
has—at the same time—a surface com- 
parable with many well known, non- 
folding papers. 


A fier IS something new under the 


That's Leatherfold. It is rugged 
enough for the catalog or folder that is to 
be man-handled. And its surface is 
smooth enough to show up sharply the 
finest detail in illustration and design. 


Take a piece of the 100 lb. weight. 
Roll it up into a ball. Smooth it out. 
The gloss is still there, the fibres are un- 
broken, and there are no pinholes. 


Use the coupon below and compare 
Leatherfold with any other folding enamel 
on the market at any price. You'll find 
it the best balance between a fine printing 
surface and strong folding qualities. 


*Send for your samples today and 
treat "em rough. 


Bradner Smith & Company > 


333 S. Desplaines St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


(Coupon) 


Bradner Smith & Company, 
333 S. Desplaines St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me samples of Leatherfold 
Enamel in various weights. 


*Note—While we are, of course, glad to 
send samples to anyone interested, Leatherfold 
is stocked only in Chicago and cannot be eco- 
nomically shipped in quantities to distant parts 
of the country. 
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PRESS AND BAR 
BOTH OFFEND-- 
DEAN HARNO 


(Address delivered by A. J. Harno, 
dean of.the college of law, University 
of Illinois, at the recent meeting of 
the Illinois Press Association at Cham- 
paign-Urbana. ) 


The press and the bar are today 
storm-centers of popular indignation, 
and it is hard indeed to estimate 
which of the two is receiving the more 
severe criticism. Yet, no two agencies 
of society are more indispensable to 
human well-being and are rendering 
a greater service to the people. I shall 
not enter into a eulogy of my profes- 
sion. To the press I am happy to pay 
a tribute of profound admiration. No 
institution has done more for the 
elevation of human intelligence; none 
more in rescuing the race from the 
grip of barbarism, ignorance and in- 
tolerance. Human progress has been 
most marked since the advent of print- 
ing, and printing in turn has reached 
its greatest achievement in the daily 
newspaper. This appreciation is but 
due the press for its splendid services 
to our civilization. I am pleased to 
voice it at this time, since it is my 
task to offer some suggestions to the 
press particularly relative to a cer- 
tain kind of publicity which it not 
uncommonly gives to matters apper- 
taining to the administration of justice. 


The bar believes that the news- 
paper publicity given to crime news 
frequently is a serious impediment to 
justice. It should be said, however, 
that “any broad survey of the press 
of the country reveals the encourag- 
ing fact that outside of the larger 
cities there is little cause for com- 
plaint, and the occasional instances of 
improper conduct may be attributed 
to a tendency to imitate metropolitan 
practices or to the personal grievances 
of newspaper owners and _ editors.” 
(8 J. Am. Jud. Soc. 133). As said by 
one observer: “Cases in which news- 
paper comment may be improper are 
few in number, and on the whole there 
is no great difficulty in the smaller 
communities. But in the larger cities 
there are always one or two cases in 
prospect or in progress in which there 
is the spectacular or the unusual. In 
spectacular and sensational cases, both 
civil and criminal, the judge and the 
lawyers have become actors in a melo- 
drama with an audience as broad as 
the publicity of the trial. Such cases 
are not numerous, but in every great 
city one such case is at substantially 
all times under discussion by the 
press. For this reason these spec- 
tacular cases are of an importance 
out of proportion to their number.” 
(Walter F. Dodd, 8 J. Am. Jud. Soc. 
158.) 


It is the spectacular case that re- 
ceives the attention. Suppose a crime 
has been committed, and certain per- 
sons are involved of some standing 
financially, politically or socially. 
These features are pounced upon, em- 
phasized, and exaggerated by certain 
elements of the press. The imagina- 
tion is permitted to run rampant—the 
reporter is adding the “human touch” 
for the readers of the paper. With 


his magic the ugly vixen becomes a 


beautiful vampire, an unimaginative 


banker, a scheming Shylock, and a 
mediocre college student a super-in- 
tellectual. 


To convict the criminal it is ap- 
parent that reliance must be placed 
“upon the inferences that naturally 
flow from circumstances relevant to 
the crime. Accusations arise. What- 
ever is known and imagined about 
the crime is published, including all 
the gossip, surmises and suspicions of 
every man or woman who wants to 
talk, and of all the creations of ‘dis- 
ordered imaginations of men who are 
convinced that the freedom of their 
native land is dependent upon their 
leadership and the number of resolu- 
tions they can adopt. The testimony 
elicited at the inquest is published by 
question and answer. The bright and 
nimble-fingered reporters flock about 
the office of the state’s attorney and 
catch up from his conversation every 
remark indicating his belief that the 
zuilty are under arrest, that he has at 
command evidence sufficient to con- 
vict.” (William S. Forrest, 14 Crim. 
L. Mag. 551.) 

Or, if the “human touch” can best 
be gotten from the attorney for the 
defense then there is gathered from 
him or from the defendant rare tid- 
bits which are added to, twisted and 
embellished by the reporter with such 
deft touches that the resultant tale 
dealing with the sufferings and mis- 
fortunes of the accused may well bring 
tears to the most hardened of individ- 
uals. Truth? Ah, what does the truth 
amount to when a reporter is hot on 
the scent of a good story! 

“The lawyer has the proper reaction 
to slushy and sensational reports of 
trials in all their stages when he feels 
nauseated. It is extremely difficult for 
him to frame an indictment against 
the press. But he knows that things 
are not as they should be. He knows 
that officials are being used to suit 
journalistic needs, that prosecutors 
and defense lawyers are being tempted 
to do things not only undignified and 
unprofessional, but also highly prej- 
udicial to the administration of jus- 
tice. He knows that justice is being 
shifted from the forum to the streets. 
That the papers print only what the 
public wants is an empty retort to 
criticisms because it can be employed 
just as well by the vendors of nar- 
cotics.” (8 J. Am. Jud. Soc. 137.) 

A great impediment to justice lies 
in publicity given by the newspapers 
before trial. When a peculiarly sen- 
sational case has arisen, the whir of 
the press in approaching the scene is 
infinitely more rapid than the wheels 
of justice. Even before arrests are 
made the public far and wide is 
“treated” with an account of all the 
sordid details dressed up with rumors, 
gossip, half-truths and untruths. The 
injury to justice is apparent. 

* * * 


Another serious injury to justice 
results from the flippant treatment 
often given this subject by the press. 
The courts are not above criticism. 
So-called ‘justice’ represents but a 
human endeavor to reach a positive 
and ideal standard of equity. ‘That 
criticism frequently follows the ac- 
tions of the courts is but a normal and 
desired result. But ridicule is a dif- 
ferent matter; it is more dangerous 
to combat and infinitely more destruc: 
tive. 

“Get the idea that judges, at least 
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theoretically, are not mere clerks, 
officeholders, or politicians, but by the 
nature of their duties are ministers 
of justice. A few years ago the judges 
of the state courts of Cook county, 
in a serious effort to establish visible 
evidence of the dignity and impersonal 
nature of their office, determined to 
wear the traditional black robes of 
their office while sitting on the bench. 
The reporters did not get the mean- 
ing of the innovation at all, and at 
once saw a chance to be facetious. 
This is how one of them wrote up his 
story; he said— 

“Thus, according to Blackstone, they 
took on an added dignity, and needed 
only powdered wigs, aS one court at- 
tache expressed it, to look as glorified 
as the kings and jacks of the playing 
cards.” (Address Andrew R. Sheriff 
to Medill School of Journalism.) 

Thus to greet with flippancy and 
ridicule this attempt to elevate the 
dignity of the courts was unnecessary 
and uncalled for. Further it showed 
complete ignorance of Court customs 
as to dress in the old world as well as 
in some jurisdictions of our own land. 

What the bar wishes from the news: 
papers, is, first, a closer cooperation 
and coordination between press and 
bar. While there may be different 
opinions on this question, the speaker 
is emphatically of the view that re- 
strictive statutory regulations of the 
press would be unwise and undesir- 
able. The press can solve the problem 
by itself and through self-imposed 
standards. Nowhere can there be 
found a more public spirited group 
of men tha namong the press, and 
once the members of the press are 
convinced that their acts are detri- 
mental to the institutions of justice 
they, themselves, will take measures 
to remedy the situation. 

* * * 


The security and the very well-being 
of society depends upon the orderly 
and dignified administration of our 
law. To this end no agency can render 
greater assistance than the press. 

The press can aid greatly in promul- 
gating measures to curb the extent 
and the flagrant objectionableness of 
the newspaper trial instituted hefore 
the Court trial. If the members of 
the press will but remember that 
courts and juries are but the agencies 
of society and that they can be shaped 
according to the will of the people, it 
will be apparent that the press can 
render great service, greater in fact 
than any other social agency, in cor- 
recting the defects of our judicial ma- 
chinery. May the press recognize the 
fact “as the guiding consideration of 
newspaper practice toward the treat- 
ment of ‘crime’ matters, that the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice is 
most potently influenced by ‘public 
opinion’, and that the quality and 
effectiveness of public opinion in its 
turn largely depend on the quality of 
the daily news column.” 

* * * 

In closing, my conscience is not 
and cannot be clear without saying to 
you that criticism comes with poor 
grace from the lawyer. His hands 
are not clean. Where the press offends 
the lawyer usually offends also. It 
behooves the bar to put its own house 
in order by eliminating the vicious 
practices of lawyers and judges in con- 
tributing materially to the evils here 
discussed. 
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8 
NEWSPAPER NOTES. | 


Alabama. 


The Huntsville Daily Times is to 
have a new ten-story $200,000 office 
building with new equipment which 
will amount to at least $100,000. The 
contract has been let for the building 
which is to be erected on the first site 
of the Times Company. J. EH. Pierce 
is editor and general manager of the 
Times and his wife, Nannie H. Pierce, 
is president of the publishing company. 

The Birmingham News has a neat 
arrangement for placing paper in the 
basement. <A ‘specially designed slide 
of heavy steel tubing takes the big 
72-inch rolls from the sidewalk to press 
room storage without elevator or 
power, involving no expense of opera- 
tion. 


Arkansas. 


W. D. Branham, who has been with 
the advertising department of the Cap- 
per Publications for the past six years, 
is now on the business staff of the 
Little Rock Arkansas Democrat. 

Elmer E. Clarke, who has been pub- 
lisher of the Little Rock Democrat for 
the past fifteen years, has disposed of 
his stock and will devote his time to 
his personal interests and to travel. 
He is now touring Europe. K. A. 
Engel, manager of the company, is 
now president, general manager and 
treasurer; and W. T. Sitlington, who 
has been managing editor for some 
time, is now also secretary of the com- 
pany. Mr. Engel and Mr. Sitlington 
purchased the stock that was held by 
Mr. Clarke. 


California. 


The San Bernardino Ledger is now 
a member of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 

J. Sherman McDowell, publisher of 
the Alameda Times-Star, was recently 
appointed a member of the State Har- 
bor Commission by Goy. Friend W. 
Richardson. 


Colorado. 

The Colorado Springs Observer, a 
daily paper, suspended publication the 
first of October when employes started 
court action in an effort to obtain over- 
due wages. The Observer had been 
publishing less than three weeks. 


Connecticut. 

William D. O’Brien has resigned as 
reporter for the Bridgeport Post and 
Telegram and expects to leave the 
pewspaper field entirely. He has been 
with this paper for a number of years. 


Delaware 
W. E. Smith is now a member of 
the local staff of the Wilmington Every 
Evening. 


Florida. 

The Pensacola News-Journal has be- 
come a member of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. 

Olin W. Kennedy, managing editor 
of the Miami Herald, is enjoying a 
three months’ trip to Jamaica, Colom- 
bia and Costa Rica. Dr. J. D. Kuyken- 
dall, editorial writer, has charge of 
his desk during his absence. 

The St. Petersburg Daily News has 
been incorporated and the employees 
are to hold $50,000 worth of stock. 


Frank F. Pulver, founder of the News, 
is president of the board of directors 
and the other directors are Bainbridge 
Hayward, Ralph M. Dillon, and Major 
Alfred Bridsall. Mr. Dillon is general 
manager, R. H. Armstron, managing 
editor, and Major Birdsall publisher. 

W. M. Glenn, publisher of the Or- 
lando Morning Sentinel, and Mrs. 
Glenn sailed for Europe recently. 

N. A. Broking and Eugene Schaefer 
of the printing establishment operated 
at Sebring under the name of Schaefer 
& Broking, have established an up-to- 
date newspaper plant in Bowling 
Green, to publish the Bowling Green 
News. Mr. Schaefer is supervising the 
new sheet. Mr. Schaefer came to Se- 
bring from West Palm Beach and 
Miami. Mr. Broking, who will remain 
in active charge of the Sebring shop, 
came here from Tulsa, Okla. He is 
a newspaper man of experience. H. 
Allen Smith will be the managing ed- 
itor. He came to Sebring from Louis- 
ville, Ky., where he served as staff 
writer on the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


Georgia. 


The Atlanta Journal has a railroad 
siding at its plant which means a con- 
siderable saving in drayage, storage 
and handling charges. 

The Atlanta Journal was the first 
newspaper in the United States to pub- 
lish photographs of the recent Miami 
disaster according to information 
given out after an effort had been 
made to ascertain which was the first 
paper to publish the photographs. 


Idaho. 
William Lemon and Edgar Smyser 
recently purchased the Councel, Adams 
County Leader. 


Ilinols. 

The Chicago Tribune recently held 
its second annual golf driving contest 
at Lincoln Park, offering a 2-foot silver 
loving cup as the prize in the amateur 
division and $200 in cash to attract 
those in the open contest. 

C. W. Vursell recently purchased 
the Havana Republican from Edward 
Wilson, who has published that paper 
for 18 years. Arthur J. Merrill will be 
manager of the Republican. 

The Daily Times Record, published 
at Aledo, issued an extra, free edition 
each day of the Mercer County Fair. 

Homer B. Gaston, former publisher 
of the Richmond Gazette and Genoa 
City Broadcaster, has purchased the 
Antioch News of John L. Horan. 

M. D. Seil, reporter on the Evans- 
ville, resigned his position to attend 
the University of Illinois, where he is 
studying journalism. He is also work- 
ing on the Daily Illini, student publi- 
cation. 

The Mt. Vernon Herald has moved 
into its new home. 

The Peoria Daily Record has issued 
a four-page folder, proclaiming the ad- 
vantages of running legal notices in its 
columns. 

The Carthage Republican is now 
in its new quarters. The Republican 
was established in 1853, and was pur- 
chased by J. M. Davidson in 1868, and 
has since been in the Davidson fam- 
ily. Since his death in 1894, his daugh- 
ter, Miss Mary Davidson, has managed 
the plant and brought it to its present 
position. I. C. Davidson has been 
editor. Besides the machinery already 


in use, a new Coss Comet news press, 
a Meihle cylinder, a jobber and a Mil- 
ler feeder, 
folder have been added. In the front 
room, which is beneath the old site 
are located the editorial and business 
offices, stock room and bindery. 


Edward Grimm, president and treas- 
urer of the Galena Gazette, has been 
confined to his room for some time 
with illness. 
went a serious operation and had got- 
ten able to be back at his desk when 
complications set in. 


Benjamin S. Herbert, for 18 years 
editor of the Ravenswood Citizen, now 
known as the North Side Sunday Citi- 
zen, has been made editor of the new 
periodical, Federal Doings. It is a 
monthly review of federal activities 
in the Chicago area which embraces 
15 counties in northern Illinois and 
two counties in northern Indiana, em- 
ployes approximately 25,000 employes. 

Sam Crabtree, editor of the Taze- 
well County Reporter at Washington 
and connected with the recently organ- 
ized Illinois Valley Herald published 
at Peoria, has severed his active con- 
nections with these two papers and is 
now farm editor of the Illinois State 
Journal at Springfield. 

A free trip to the Chicago Live Stock 
Show was given Loyd Engert of Vir- 
den by Norris Goode, editor of the 
Virden Record, in a judging contest 
of live stock at Virden. Before the 
real, appointed judge began his work, 
boys and girls were entered into a 
judging contest in which they were 
to select the five best steers. 

S. Leigh Call, editor of the State 
Journal, Springfield, was the chief 
speaker at the recent banquet held by 
the Ansar Patrol Association at Spring- 
field. He told of his recent European 
trip. 


Indiana. 


After an absence of several years, 
W. H. Robertson is again a member of 
the staff of the Lafayette Journal and 
Courier and is managing editor of the 
morning edition. During his absence, 
Mr. Robertson was managing editor 
of the Olean (N. Y.) Evening Herald. 

W. A. Evans, of the Indianapolis 
News, has been appointed by the Illini 
Board of Directors to serve as advisor 
for campus publications at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, of which the Daily 
Illini is the student publication. 


lowa. 


The Albia Union Republican recently 
abla a special Fall Festival edi- 
ion. 

Dr. Charles H. Weller, director of 
the school of journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, has announced an in- 
crease of eighty-three percent in regis- 
tration. In 1925 the enrollment was 
175 and this year it is 320. 

The Ida Grove Record-Era has been 
purchased by Carl Brown, who has 
been connected with the Atchison 
Daily Globe for the past 18 years. 

Prof. C. T. Ryan, who has been di- 
rector of the journalism courses of the 
Iowa Wesleyan college at Mt. Pleasant 
for the past four years, is now also 
head of the English department of the 
college. 


Kansas. 


The Republican State Central Com- 
mittee used about two hundred sixty- 


Last January he under-- 


saw trimmer and a job ~ 
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five Republican newspapers in Kansas 
for advertising during the last two 
weeks of the political campaign. 

Dan R. Anthony, Jr., owner and ed- 
itor of the Leavensworth Times and 
veteran member of Congress, is forced 
to discontinue his work for an indef- 
inite time on account of ill health. 
- He expects to spend several months in 
California and Arizona. 

The Independence Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of the new Independ- 
ence Reporter, has been incorporated 
and granted a charter.  D.. Clyde 
Knock, Charles Spencer, Kirke W. 
Dale, Osear S. Stauffer and J. R. Porter 
are the members of the new company 
which is the result of the consolidation 
of the Independence Free Press and 
the Reporter. The company is cap- 
‘italized at $120,000. 

-C. M. Bowline of the Marquette 
Tribune, gets out a little house organ 
that he calls Linotype Shavings. 


Kentucky. 


The Middlesboro Daily News re- 
cently issued a 64-page “Cumberland 
Empire” edition. 


Louisiana 
James Thompson, publisher of the 


New Orleans Item-Tribune, was a mem- 


ber of the party making the Palm-to- 
Pine Tour from New Orleans to Winne- 
peg over the Jefferson highway, re- 
cently. 


Massachusetts. 

John H. Fahey, publisher of the 
Worcester Post, addressed the Lions 
Club of Worcester recently on ‘‘Great- 
er Business Efficiency.” 

Raymond R. Beaudry recently joined 
the advertising staff of the Worcester 
Telegram. He was formerly a reporter 
for the Worcester Post and was re- 
cently connected with the local branch 
of the R. G. Dun & Co. 

Earle Van Brockland, who was re- 
cently a member of the staff of the 
Worcester Telegram, has accepted a 
lieutenant’s commission in the army 
and is being sent to Japan. 

Thomas J. O’Neil recently became 
city editor of the Springfield Union 
after serving for two years on the copy 
desk of that publication. Mr. O’Neil 
succeeds Norman MacDonald, who has 
-been transferred to the copy desk of 
the Evening Union. 

Cleo O’Donnell is now a member of 
the staff of the Worcester Post and 
will write a series of football articles. 
Mr. O’Donnell is the football coach 
at Holy Cross College in Worcester. 

Editor Parker of the Arlington Ad- 
vocate has moved into new quarters 
after nearly 50 years in the same loca- 
tion. 

Probably one of the most interesting 
papers published in eastern Massa- 
chusetts is the Italian News, of which 
P. A. Santosuosso is editor. Printed 
in English language it urges all its 
readers to be loyal to their adopted 
country and flag. 

Mr. Fairbanks says that no feature 
in the Natick Bulletin has ever re- 
ceived the attention, comment and in- 
terest that the two full-column editor- 
ial appearing each week on the front 
page does. The last one entitled ‘Par- 
ent’s protest causes a revision of the 
‘age of school admission,” is a sample. 


Michigan. 
Ephriam R. Gomberg, who is the 
Ann Arbor correspondent of the De- 


troit Times, has returned home from 
a trip abroad. 


T. O. Huckle, former business man- 
ager of the Ypsilantian-Press at Ypsil- 
anti, recently purchased the Cadillac 
Evening News from F. M. Church, who 
has been publisher of the News for the 
past ten years. Mr. Church expects 
to re-enter newspaper work after a 
vacation of several months. 


Minnesota. 


The St. Cloud Daily Times is a new 
member of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 


WEBC, a radio station owned and 
operated by the Duluth News Tribune 
and the Superior (Wis.) Telegram and 
the only radio station in the twin- 
ports of Duluth and Superior (Wis.), 
recenty moved into its new studio in 
Duluth. 


Mississippi. 
The Laurel Daily Leader celebrated 
its twentieth birthday anniversary 
with a 28-page special edition recently. 


Missouri. 

The Tipton Times recently printed 
an 18-page booklet in celebration of its 
fifty-first anniversary. The paper has 
been published continuously since 1875. 
The special edition contained about 75 
per cent advertising. Everett and EH. 
Norris Pizer are editors and owners 
of the paper, a weekly. - 


J. West Goodwin, publisher of th 
Bazoo, a monthly chronicle of items 
from the Sedalia Daily Bazoo, cele- 
brated his 90th birthday in October. 
Mr. Goodwin established the Sedalia 
Daily Bazoo in 1869 and ran the paper 
for thirty years. 


David Resnick has joined the staff 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. He 
was recently correspondent for the 
Kent Press Service. 


A bronze tablet will be erected to the 
late H. J. Waters, former editor of the 
Weekly Kansas City Star, by county 
farm agents of Missouri, according to 
announcement made by John Howat, 
secretary of the agents’ organization. 
The tablet will be 32 by 40 inches and 
will be placed in Waters Hall, Missouri 
College of Agriculture, Columbia, 
where Mr. Waters was at one time 
dean of agriculture. 


P. T. Grimes recently purchased the 
Boonville Daily Republican from C. 
M. Harrison and is now publishing 
the paper under the name of the Cen- 
tral Missourian. 


The Cooking and Homemakers’ 
School, conducted so successfully last 
spring by the Kansas City Journal- 
Post under direction of Miss Jessie M. 
DeBoth, was repeated for three days 
during the month of October in Con- 
vention Hall, Kansas City. 


Montana. 


Charles C. Cohan has resigned his 
position as managing editor of the 
Butte Miner to take up newspaper 
work in Los Angeles. He has been a 
member of the Miner editorial staff for 
more than 23 years. A. B. Keith, for- 
mer assistant managing editor, will 
succeed Mr. Cohan. 


Nebraska. 
The McCook Daily Gazette is now 
installed in its new $30,000 home. H. 
D. Strunk is publisher of the Gazette. 
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New York. 


Sidney A. Silberman, president of 
the National News Service, has added 
the Beverly Banner to his chain of 
newspapers. 

The Fleischmanns Press recently 
consolidated with the Kingston, Ulster 
County News. Ira Warren is general 
manager of the News and Sydney 
Flisser was publisher of the Press. 

Jeffrey Holmesdale has been trans- 
ferred to the dramatic department of 
the New York World. He was for- 
merly with the ship news department 
of the World. 

The Carthage Republican-Tribune 
has made a change in type and is 
now publishing an eight column page 
instead of a seven column. 

Carl C. Magee, “the fighting editor” 
of the Albuquerque State Tribune, re- 
cently delivered an address before the 
students of the Department of Journal- 
ism at Syracuse University on the sub- 
ject, how to conduct a modern news- 
paper. In his address, he advised 
young. journalists to ‘connect with 
some newspaper on which you are 
able to make a big enough impression.” 

The Utica Press, Utica Observer-Dis- 
patch and the Rome Sentinel recently 
increased their subscription rates from 
2 cents a copy, 50 cents a month and 
$6 a year to 3 cents a copy, 18 cents 
a week, 75 cents a month and $9 a 
year. They stated that rising produc- 
tion costs necessitated the move. 

The New York State Chamber of 
Commerce was recently presented with 


‘a portrait of William Poultney Bige- 


low, who was formerly a member of 
the Chamber and who was owner of 


-_the New York Evening Post with Wil- 


liam Cullen Bryant from 1849 to 1860. 
The_portrait, which was ‘painted by 
Feodor Encke in 1901, was presented 
to the Chamber of Commerce by Grace 
and John Bigelow, children of William 
Poultney Bigelow. 

The Brooklyn Citizen recently cele- 
brated its 40th anniversary by publish- 
ing a special edition, three sections 


.of which were devoted to a compari- 


son of the Brooklyn of forty years ago 
and the Brooklyn of today. David J. 
McLean is the present publisher of the 
Citizen. 

James Sullivan has sold the Glen 
Cove City Record, the Bayville Times 
and the Oyster Bay News to Frank M. 
Dunbaugh, Jr., of Mount Vernon, as- 
sociate editor of the Bronxville Re- 
view. Mr. Sullivan has been editor 
and manager of the three weeklies for 
the past five years. 

The New York Evening Graphic is 
conducting a campaign to reduce the 
automobile peril of the streets and 
has started a prize contest, in which 
$100 is offered as first prize for the 
letter containing the best safety first 
suggestions. 

Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor 
of the New York Times, spoke on 
“Hight Years After” at the assembly 
luncheon of the Boston, Mass., Cham- 
ber of Commerce November 11. 

The New York Herald Tribune is re- 
ceiving a series of articles from their 
former editorial writer, Walter L. 
Millis, who is now traveling in Spain. 

W. B. Mahoney, corporation lawyer 
of New York, formerly of Columbus, 
Ohio, has bought the North American 
Review from Col. George Harvey, who 
was Owner and editor of the publica- 
tion 28 years. Col. Harvey said he 
lacked sufficient time to continue as 
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editor. The new owner is the brother- 
in-law of Nicholas Murray Butler, pres- 
ident of Columbia university. 


The New York Times, in connec- 
tion with its seventy-fifth anniversary, 
has prepared a partial list of firms, 
companies, institutions and organiza- 
tions, or the immediate successors of 
such, in existence at least 75 years. 

John L. Balderston, London corre- 
spondent of the New York World, and 
J. C. Squire, editor of the London 
Mercury, are authors of “Berkeley 
Square,’ which had its premiere Oct. 
6 at St. Martin’s Theatre in London. 
The two authors were called to the 
footlights at the final curtain. 


John Regan, ship news reporter for 


the City News Association, spent 
a short vacation in Ireland. Hugh 
Houlihan substituted for him dur- 


ing his absence. 


Ralph Pulitzer, editor of the New 
York World, has returned from a three 
months’ hunting trip in the jungles of 
East Africa with fifteen varieties of 
big game to his credit. He was ac- 
companied on the trip by Paul Dough- 
erty, the painter. ° 


The Hornell News-Journal, the Hud- 
son Tribune-Times and the Ithaca 
Daily Star are new members of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 


The New York Sun is publishing 
a series on convict life, which is being 
written by Reporter George Snell. Mr. 
Snell spent some time in Sing Sing 
in order to obtain material for this 
series. 


Harold Scarborough, head of the 
London bureau of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, has been a member of the 
party of Queen Marie of Roumania 
since her departure from Bucharest 
and accompanied her to this country. 


After an absence of two years, Theo- 
dore Stearns is again serving as music 
eritic for the New York Morning Tele- 
graph. During his absence, an opera 
of his was accepted for presentation 
in Munich which is the first time that 
an American opera was performed in 
Germany. 


J. B. Phillips of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune made an aeroplane trip 
to Florida recently to report the hur- 
ricane disaster. 


Frederick R. Sykes is now ship news 
reporter for the New York World. 


Beverly Smith is assisting Percy N. 
Stone in covering ship news for the 
New York Herald Tribune. 


“Derry” Dixon recently became man- 


aging editor of the Jamaica Long Is- 
land Daily Press. 


North Carolina. 


H. C. Hamilton and Ural B. Murphy 
of Mount Holly recently purchased the 
Mount Holly Citizen and the paper is 
now being published under the name 
of the Journal. 

Calvin B. Houck is now editor of 
the Southern Furniture Market News. 
He was formerly a member of the news 
staff of the Winston-Salem Sentinel. 

The Gastonia Daily Gazette on Sep- 
tember 10 issued a special Gaston 
County Industrial. Edition of 64 pages. 

C. M. Ogle, formerly managing ed- 
itor of the Kokomo (Ind.) Dispatch, 
has purchased the interest of J. T. 
Fain, publisher, in the Hendersonville 
Daily Times. Eugene G. Denham will 
continue as managing editor. 


Ohio. 


J. M. Mead, of the Columbus Dis- 
patch, won second place in the ASST. 
Shumann trophy contest, which is con- 
ducted annually by the Association of 
Newspaper Advertising Executives. 
Mr. Mead wrote up a series of ads for 
a local shoe company which resulted 
in a 45 percent sales increase for the 
company. 

Claude Griswold, who has been serv- 
ing as financial editor of the Toledo 
Times, is now 
United States Advertising Corporation 
of Toledo. 

Horrace M. Potter has resigned his 
position as managing editor of the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer and George 8S. Mc- 
Dowell, former financial editor, is his 
successor. It was reported that Mr. 
Potter was to enter the newspaper 
syndicate field in New York. 

A number of changes have occurred 
in the staff of the Toledo News-Bee 
brought about by the new editor, Har- 
old C. Place. Ray E. Garrison, for- 
merly publicity representative of the 
Illinois Bankers’ Association and pre- 
viously of the Chicago Tribune and 
Chicago Daily News, is the new man- 
aging editor; Terrence Walsh of South 
Bend, the new city editor; John 
Shields, formerly of the Adrian 
(Mich.) Telegram, is supervisor of 
suburban bureaus; John Hinh is doing 
suburban; the Rev. Jesse Smith is 
church editor; Bob Stanton, of Chi- 
cago, is sports editor and Ray Williams 
bas been transferred to the night po- 
lice beat. 


Oklahoma. 


Harry A. Stroud has resigned as 
night editor of the Shawnee Morning 
News and as president of the News 
Writers of Oklahoma and has become 
secretary of the Shawnee Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Arthur Davenport, who was formerly 
with the Tulsa World, is now a mem- 
ber of the Shawnee Morning News 
staff. 

In Oklahoma City, E. K. Gaylord 
avoided enlargement of his press room 
by installing an extra press in his 
paper storage warehouse to print his 
farm magazine. The warehouse is sub- 
stantially built of heavy sheet iron 
but the cost was comparatively low. 


Oregon. 


The Portland Journal recently car- 
ried fifteen and one-half pages of ad- 
vertising for the Lipman-Wolfe depart- 
ment store, heralding “Lipman-Wolfe 
Day.’ This is reported to be the larg- 
est amount of advertising ever carried 
in a local newspaper by a single firm. 

Max Schafer recently resigned from 
the Marshfield Coos County Times 
staff and is now connected with the 
Vancouver (Wash.) Evening Colum- 
bian. 

Paul Robinson recently purchased 
the Central Point American. He was 
formerly the owner of the Vernonia 
Eagle. 


Pennsylvania. 


Raymond S. Siff and Paul H. Tanner 
have purchased an interest in the 
Bradford Herald. Mr. Tanner is to 
be editor and Mr. Siff, general man- 
ager, while Robert P. Habgood, who 
also owns an interest in the daily, will 
continue as publisher. 

The Elwood City Journal-News re- 
cently became a member of the Ameri- 


connected with the . 
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can Newspaper Publishers Association. 

E. John Long, who has been con- 
ducting a column on the editorial page 
of the McKeesport Daily News for the 
past year, sailed for England early 
in October to enter Oxford. Mr. Long 
is a graduate of Columbia University 
and the Pulitzer School of Journalism. 

The rural newspapers of Erie and 
Crawford Counties are to co-operate 
in the solicitation of national copy, 
according to the plans of L. B. Yale 
of the North East Breeze. 

Joseph Butler, who is on the news 
staff of the Scranton Times, was re- 
cently named boxing commissioner in 
Pennsylvania. 

The Pottstown Daily News is now 
installed in its new $300,000 home 
which was dedicated on October 2. 
The new building is strictly modern 
and is considered one of the finest 
small town publishing plants in the 
country. Wm. L. Binder, former pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Publishers’ 
Association, is president of the publi- 
cation. 


Rhode Island. 


The Pawtucket Times has added a 
second four-unit Goss machine. 


South Carolina 


The Spartanburg Herald and Jour- 
nal are planning to erect a modern 
fire-proof newspaper plant and have 
purchased property for the site. A 
railroad siding adjacent to the prop- 
erty will obviate the necessity for us- 
ing trucks for newsprint, coal and 
other supplies. 


Tennessee. 


One of the few upstairs paper stor- 
age arrangements is used by the Chat- 
tanooga News. Rock formations made 
excavations for a basement prohibitive 
so the entire top floor of the News 
building, with elevator service, is used 
for paper storage. Ink tanks are also 
elevated with simple gravity feed. 


Texas. 


The Houston Chamber of Commerce 
is planning an advertising campaign 
which will amount to $35,000. 

T. D. Higgins has joined the repor- 
torial staff of the San Antonio Evening 
News. He came to San Antonio from 
Petersburg, Virginia, where he was 
connected with the Progress-Index. 

Monday, October 11, was Press Day 
at the Texas State Fair. 

The first woman to sit in as a mem- 
ber of the State Senate will be Miss 
Margie HE. Neal of Carthage who re- 
cently defeated her male opponent by 
a handsome majority. Miss Neal was © 
for years publisher and editor of the 
East Texas Register, published with 
profit at Carthage in Panola County. 
She has been a member of the Texas 
Press Association and National Edi- 
torial Association for years. A few 
years ago she had to retire from the 
publishing game on account of the 
illness of her parents. Since then she 
has served as a member of the Board 
of regents of the State Teachers Col- 
leges. 

Handling a thousand tons of news- 
print every month formerly cost the 
Houston Post-Dispatch about $10,000 a 
year in drayage, storage and handling 
charges. Now the freight cars roll 
right up to a paper storage room ad- 
joining the press room. 

The Borger Daily Telegram is a new 
publication recently started by the 
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Borger Publishing Company. A new 
building is being erected and E. G. 
Albright, a former publisher of Ponca 
City (Okla.), is publisher of the paper. 


Virginia 
Robert D. Ford, editor of the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch, resigned recent- 
ly to become secretary of the co-ordi- 
nated Scottish Rite bodies of Rich- 
mond. Mr. Ford had been with the 
Times-Dispatch for 20 years. 


Washington. 

At a recent meeting of the Inland 
Empire Paper Company at their plant 
in Millwood, W. H. Cowles, publisher 
of the Spokane Spokesman-Review, 
was elected a trustee succeeding John 
E. Alexander, of Port Edwards. At 
the same time, it was voted to increase 
the company’s stock by $350,000 and to 
make extensive plant improvements 
which will increase their monthly pro- 
duction from 2,800 tons to 5,000. 


B. M. Bryant is the new advertising 
manager of the Seattle Star. He was 
formerly with the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Pioneer Press and the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Journal. 


West Virginia 

The first issue of the Spencer 
Reporter, under the business and 
editorial management -of Harry B. 
Darling, formerly editor of the La- 
Porte (Ind.) Daily Argus and the 
East St. Louis (Ill.) News-Review, ap- 
peared the week of September 8. The 
Reporter is a 16-page Democratic 
weekly of commanding political in- 
fluence in West Virginia. It is planned 
to make the paper still larger and 
better. 


The recent national publicity edition 
of the Beckley Post-Herald deserves 
recognition. L. L. Drewry, 25 years 
old, trained on the Clifton Forge (Va.) 
Review, which is a Southern News- 
paper Publishers’ Association member, 
is responsible for the edition of 40 
pages. All the ads were written and 
sold by Drewry, in addition to work 
on the regular staff. He supervised 
the taking of every picture and person- 
ally handled every write-up of the busi- 
ness firms. 


Wyoming. 

Victor R. Blackledge has become 
managing editor for the publication of 
the American Legion state organ, 
which is published in the Post-Enter- 
prise plant at Sheridan, where Mr. 
Blackledge serves as advertising man- 
ager. 


Wisconsin. 

Perry Olds, formerly head of the Ex- 
change department of the Milwaukee 
Journal, has been appointed a member 
of the editorial staff. Dale Wilson, 
formerly at the copy desk, succeeds 
Mr. Olds as head of the Journal’s ex- 
change department. Miss Antoinette 
Burns has been appointed to fill a va- 
cancy in the women’s department, 
caused by the departure of Miss Doro- 
thy John for New York City. 


The entire 32-page fair edition of 
the Marshfield Daily News was printed 
on peach-color newsprint. The front 
page was given over to an ad by the 
Central Wisconsin State Fair Associa- 
tion. 


The West Allis News recently con- 
ducted a subscription contest in which 


the prizes awarded, including two auto- 
mobiles, amounted to $2,500.00. 


I. W. Maier, formerly a solicitor in 
the City Display Advertising Depart- 
ment of the Milwaukee Journal, has 
been appointed manager of that depart- 
ment. Mr. Maier is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin and prior to 
his connection with the Journal, was 
advertising manager for the Capital 
Times at Madison, Wisconsin. Frank 
J. Scherschel, formerly with the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, has been named man- 
ager of the photography department 
of the Journal. 


The Wabeno Advertiser, of which J. 
W. Norris is editor, ran this item ina 
recent issue: ‘While this issue was 
being printed, the editor, also chief 
mechanic of the gasoline engine, which 
runs the press, made an important 
discovery when he lighted a match 
and peered into the opening from 
which the carburetor had been re- 
moved. And now—sans eyebrows and 
eyelashes—he is thankful it was not 
worse.” 


The largest daily newspaper ever 
published in Wisconsin was claimed by 
the Milwaukee Journal, Oct. 15. With a 
72-page paper, and 447 columns 9 
inches of net paid advertising, the 
state record as well as the Journal 
record was broken. Previously, the 
record paper was the.Milwaukee Jour- 
nal of October 16, 1925, with 64 pages, 
and 415 columns, 17 inches of net paid 
advertising. 


Building Promotion Files 

The Canadian Daily Newspapers As- 
sociation has been urging promotion 
files; and they say that among other 
facts and figures that should be kept 
on file are: ‘‘Merchandising surveys 
and their summaries; income tax re- 
turns; industries and payrolls; aver- 
age wages and salaries; houses owned; 
houses wired for electricity and piped 
for gas; telephones; garages; cars 
owned; golf courses and clubs; tennis 
and other sporting clubs; in fact, ev- 
ery possible item that reveals the qual- 
ity of buying power; churches, schools, 
theatres; lists of jobbers and whole- 
salers; lists of buyers for retail, whole- 
sale and chain stores; lists of factory 
purchasing agents; lists of manufac- 
turers’ representatives and their pro- 
ducts; every fact that can help a sales- 
man now in your territory.” Clippings 
should be compiled and filed systemati- 
cally, particularly the figures from 
trade journals. Where the community 
is large enough, a data book would be 
the result. It is claimed that the ex- 


amination of such files will disclose~ 


numerous avenues open to business.— 
Associated Dailies of Florida Bulletin. 


Pays Tribute To Stuart Sherman 


On October 3, the Daily Illini, stu- 
dent newspaper of the University of 
Illinois, devoted its entire four-page 


Illinois Magazine Supplement to the 


late Stuart Sherman, literary editor 
of the New York Herald-Tribune who 
died August 21, from heart faliure 
after swimming to shore at Dunewood 
near Manistee, Mich., from a canoe 
accident on Lake Michigan. Mr. Sher- 
man had been head of the department 
of English at the University for many 
years before he accepted the literary 
editorship in 1924. 
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ELLARD OF WASHINGTON 
AND LEE BREAKS DOWN 


Because of a complete physical 
breakdown brought about by a severe 
attack of grippe, Professor Roscoe B. 
Ellard, Director of the Lee Memorial 
School of Journalism of Washington 
and Lee University at Lexington, Va., 


‘has been granted a leave of absence 


for the first semester, President Henry 


Touis Smith announced. Howard M. 
Thompson, assistant, will be acting 
director. 

Professor Ellard was taken ill 


shortly after his return early in Sep- 
tember from the University of Mis- 
souri where he taught during the sum- 
mer and took graduate work. He left 
Lexington November 2, for a sanitor- 
ium situated in the mountains near 
Roanoke. 


Professor Ellard was very active in 
boxing and wrestling at the university 
last year and while a student at the 
University of Missouri, he was a mem- 
ber of both teams. He was also a 


prominent tennis player. For these 
reasons, his breakdown was unex- 
pected. 

The Lee Memorial School of Jour- 


nalism was officially re-opened last 
year under the direction of Professor 
Ellard after it was organized in 1869 
by General Robert E. Lee, then presi- 
dent of Washington and Lee Univers- 
ity, being the first journalism school 
in America. It now has an enrollment 
of 75 students. Six courses in news 
and feature writing and advertising 
are offered. 


Before asSuming duties at the Lee 
School of Journalism Professor Ellard 
was director of the Journalism School 
at Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. He was 
formerly on the editorial staffs of Chi- 
cago and Kansas City newspapers. 


Schleppy Flees From Bandits 


The secretary of the Chicago Local 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Bloor Schleppy, was flee- 
ing from three bandits in his auto- 
mobile when his car turned over into 
a ditch. His wife was seriously hurt 
and was taken to a hospital in Indian- 
apolis. The accident occurred near 
Thornton, Indiana. The Schleppys 
were on their way to Chicago when 
the bandits stepped out into the road 
with revolvers drawn. Mr. Schleppy 
increased the speed of his car and 
kept on going in spite of the shots 
fired at him. The automobile over- 
turned at a curve in the road. 


CORRECT ENGLISH 


Monthly Magazine 


Authoritative Exponent of English 
for 24 years 
Edited and founded by 


JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER 
Famous World Authority on English 


Send 10 Cents for Sample Copy 
Correct English Publishing. Co. 


Evanston, IIlinois 
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All roads lead to the town 


that has a live newspaper 
T 


ROADS [3 | 
LEAD TO THE LINOTYPE 


¢ All Ponds lead to the town that has a 
good, live newspaper. They lead from 
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the town that has only a passable paper 
or no paper at all. @ Any town can bea 
prosperous trading center if it has an 
effective advertising medium to bring 
business to it. And the first essential 
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of a live newspaper is a 


Gore LINOTY PE “<) 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Representatives in the Principal 
Cities of the World 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


(NEAREST AGENCY) 


LEASE send me a copy of your booklet 
“Roads” and details of your co-operative 


This advertisement is set 
entirely on the Linotype 
in the Garamond series. 


Have you received the 
booklet “Roads” on how 
to make your town the 

trading center? Mine 


plan for financing the purchasing of a Linotype. 


Add résste ki Be ee oe ee ee ere 


6810.26.99 
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OPINIONS OF OUR READERS 


Overcoming Static 
United States Publisher, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: . 
The article in June Publisher by 
L. D. Shaw, of the News, Higgins, 


Texas, interested me, for the reason 
that Mr. Shaw has been devoting con- 
siderable time to the elimination of an 
ancient pest—static. 

Once, while operating a pony drum, 
I devoted considerable of my own time, 
as well as part of the boss’s time, to 
the same problem, and thought I had 
succeeded. When I started patent ap- 
plications, I discovered that there were 
two separate devices on the market 
for the same purpose: the gas device, 
and the electric device. These are 
still being advertised, and if I ever 
again am troubled with static in a 
press room, shall try one or the other 
“-gas if it be available, or electric, 
which is cheaper of installation, and, 
according to my own investigations, 
the more efficient. 

At the time I speak of, I had not 
heard of either contrivance, although 
I was a time-worn journeyman—that 
was years ago. 

I merely took some naked copper 
wire about the thickness of a No. 60 
needle. I cut the wire into lengths 
of about three feet and twisted all 
together at one end. The loose ends 
I fanned out like veins of a palm- 
leaf fan. The open end of the fan I 
laid at the gripper edge, or bottom of 
the feed board of the press, the closed 
end at the upper edge. From the 
closed end of the fan I ran a light 
wire to the ground pipe of the build- 
ing. The other ends I set into the 
wood of the feed table by scratching 
small channels with a file. This I 
did in order to facilitate sliding of 
newspaper or book paper. The grooves 
were not so deep but that the paper 
made full contact with the wires. 


There were a lot of skeptics about, 
so in order to prove my work, I wired 
the ground wire connection to a knife- 
switch. When static developed, if I 
closed the switch, no trouble was ex- 
perienced. Immediately, however, if 
the switch was again opened, static 
would again set in. 


I afterwards described this experi- 
ment to the owner of a two-revolution 
press in the west, who tried it out, 
although combining his own knowl- 
edge of electrical contacts and influ- 
ences with my practical experience— 
on one press. He was negotiating new 
investigations with used dry cells 
when I last saw him, and I do not 
know the outcome of his researching. 


We have no static here in Florida— 
at least I have experienced none, save 
occasionally. And such static as I 
have met with, in press work, I have 
succeeded in grounding by the hand 
of the pressman on the stack of paper, 
if the feeder stand be grounded to 
the floor. On the few occasions that 
I have noted static, it has only been 
necessary to lay the palm of the hand 
on the lift of paper for a few seconds. 
There is no myth about this, for the 
electrical current can be felt passing 
through the arm. 


My suggestion to anyone desiring 
effectively to eliminate static in the 


pressroom is to try out one or the 
other of the devices being advertised 
in the technical journals of printing. 
If these devices were inadequate, or 


‘fraudulent, the fact would have been 


discovered years ago. 


Whether a journeyman is a young- 
ster, or acquired his foundational 
knowledge of the art preservative of 
all arts during the ancient days of 
hand composition and the Washington 
hand press, there is always much to 
be learned from a study of the trade 
journals. 


Very truly yours, 
Andrew J. Fuller, 
Publisher and editor Largo (Fla.) 
Sentinel. 


Deplores Uniformity 


Editor United States Publisher: 


Regarding your article “Type Face Se- 
lection for Ads,’ page 30, August num- 
ber, by Henry Lewis Bullen, would 
say that in my opinion the author is 
living in the past. The plain truth is 
we are now living in an advertising 
newspaper era in which it is almost 
impossible to get people to read ads— 
they are fed up on the stuff, and it 
is a physical and mental and economic 
impossibility for the public to absorb 
the mountains and miles of stuff fired 
at them. 


Let’s face the practical facts. Who- 
ever gets any attention paid to his ads 
has got to do something unusually fine 
and strong. The author of the article in 
question advocates the deadly uni- 
formity which is killing off advertising 
accounts faster than solicitors can 
build them up. The truth is that 
newspapers are forcing the advertisers 
to adopt the publishers’ super-artistic 
notions of ad-setting, and pay out good 
American money for being stacked up 
in a useless junk pile. That’s why 
business men are dropping newspaper 
advertising and going into direct mail. 
The ones who are sticking are the ones 
who ignore and violate every one of 
Henry Lewis Bullen’s rules and sup- 
ply cuts to newspapers of the kind 
of ads they want run, with an ultima- 
tum to take it or leave it. You can’t 
fool a Jew on newspaper advertising— 
he’s out to dominate the page if he 
can—and he’s right. Business is busi- 
ness, and business men are tired of 
supporting newspaper publishers inde- 
pendent as hogs on ice and giving the 
advertiser any kind of an old junk 
pile deal so long as there are suckers 
enough to keep the pot boiling. Big 
papers may be able to perpetrate this 
banditry—certainly no small paper 
can afford to do it. The day has ar- 
rived for all newspapermen to do some 
serious thinking in regard to their 
advertising department. Too long 
they have been dancing fancy rhythms 
in mythical fields. They’ve got to get 
down to the hard, result-getting de- 
mands of business men who pay out 
good American money for newspaper 
advertisements, and who refuse to be 
humbugged any longer. Obliged if you 
will add to above my American Press 
article enclosed. 


Cordially and fraternally, 


Ed. H. Packard, 
12 Marion Rd., Watertown, Mass. 
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The article referred to is given be- 
low: 

Advertisers and publishers are going 
too far in their desire to eliminate 
black type and black borders. 

They are killing the distinctiveness 
of advertising. 

A few years ago nearly all of the 
advertisements were set in heavy dis- 
play. Then came the campaign for 
lighter faces, or what some adver- 
tising men called “cleaner typogra- 
phy.” 

Today there’s just as much sameness 
to the average newspaper page as there 
ever was in the blackest days. And 
it’s just as objectionable to the wise 
advertiser and reader, in my opinion. 
Type has a lot to do with the power 
of an advertisement. 


How can an advertiser get results 
if his advertisement is one of a stack 
set in similar style or similar type? 


The policy of using weak type, weak 
borders, weak presentation, precisely 
the same in dozens and hundreds of 
ads, is a suicidal proposition for both 
advertiser and publisher. 


The game seems to be to grab the 
ad, turn it over to the linotype ma- 
chines, dash it together, and then 
hurry out to catch another sucker. 
It could be done once, but it can’t be 
done now. 


That’s pretty plain talk, but it’s 
mild compared to the line the direct 
mail houses and salesmen are hand- 
ing out to newspaper advertisers. One 
doesn’t see any similarity in direct 
mail stuff. Its variety, distinctive 
copy or distinctive typography is steal- 
ing the advertiser from the newspaper 
columns. The quicker publishers take 
notice and start service bureaus the 
quicker they will retain their cus- 
tomers. There are not five shops in a 
hundred that will use Gothic type and 
heavy borders, or pay any attention 
to change of copy based upon a study 
of the advertiser’s business. Not five 
in a hundred put display, good bor- 
ders, cuts and originality into ads. 


There is plenty of business; stacks 
and stacks of it. Almost all business 
men believe in the power of newspaper 
advertising, if it is done cleverly and 
forcefully. They haven’t got the time 
or the training, however, to build their 
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Steel and Copper Plate 


Wedding Invitations 
Wedding Announcements 
Business Cards 
Letterheads 

Business Announcements 
Social Announcements 
Visiting Cards 
Envelopes 


Business and Social 
Christmas Greeting Cards 


Prompt service 


Crest Engraving and Embossing Co. 
557-559 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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What Net Earnings Mean 


The money which railroads have left 
after paying operating expenses and taxes 
is classified under the accounting regulations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
net operating income and is commonly 
known as net earnings. Not all of net earn- 
ings, however, is available for dividends to 
railway owners. For example, it will take 
all the net earnings realized in the first half 
of 1926 by the railroads of the country as a 
whole to pay the full year’s interest charges 


on their borrowed money. 


The ratio of net earnings to property 
investment is commonly accepted as the 
yardstick measuring the financial results of 
railway operation. Such measurement 
shows that there has been a fairly steady 
improvement in the financial results of rail- 
way operation in recent years. The net 
earnings realized by the railroads of the 
country as a whole for each $100 of invest- 
ment in railway property were $2.92. in 
1921, $3.61 in 1922, $4.48 in 1923, $4.33 
in 1924 and $4.83 in 1925. For the first 
eight months of 1926 net earnings were 
realized at the annual rate of $5.13 for each 
$100 of investment in railway property. 


This improvement in the financial re- 
sults of railway operation is well deserved, 
because it is the result of greater economy 
and efficiency in handling increased traffic. 
However, the ratio of net earnings to prop- 
erty investment is even yet less than it 
should be, especially when we consider that 
railway traffic has been breaking all records 


this year. Few other businesses could man- 


age to get along at so low a rate, and the 


railroads themselves have earned more in 
the past. In 1916, for example, their net 
earnings were $5.94 for every $100 of 
property investment at that time, and, when 
the difference in the purchasing power of 
money is considered, a good many other 
years yielded earnings that meant more to 
the railroads than those’ being received 
today. 


The present railway efficiency, which is 
so productive of good in every line of busi- — 
ness, is largely the result of the substantial 
which the 
railroads have made in recent years in the 
hope of improved earnings. The continued 
efficiency of the railroads depends to the 
same large extent upon their ability to ob- 
tain funds for further expansion to keep 
pace with the increased demands for their 


investments in improvements 


services which the future is certain to bring. 
Railway credit, therefore, must be safe- 
guarded. We believe that railway patrons, 
realizing this situation, will look with favor 
upon further improvement in the rate of 


railway net earnings. 


The value of good railway service is 
beyond estimation. Good service is the 
kind the railroads want to continue to pro- 
All they ask is that the public en- 
courage them to do so. 


vide. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions 


are invited. 


L. A. DOWNS, 


President, Illinois Central System 
CHICAGO, November 1, 1926. 
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- copy. That’s the newspaper’s business, 


q 
: 


put the average paper has made a grab 
game if it. 

Few publishers today think of hand- 
setting an advertisement, and using 
heavy display and borders which ef- 
fectively isolate an advertisement, in- 
troduce change of argument and gen- 
eral presentation calculated to call 
public attention to the ad in communi- 
ties where such news is watched closer 
than publishers are aware. 


“There’s no money in it.” “It adds 
to the expense.” “It reduces: my 
profits.” “I haven’t got time.” That’s 


what the publisher on the way to bank- 

ruptcy says about such advertising. 
He’s playing a losing game, and if 

he will turn around, buy type, borders, 


- cuts, and make-it an object for his help 


to help advertisers, and so get out of 
the deadly rut of weak uniformity he 
is in, and make it his chief business 
to extend service to the advertisers, 
his methods and his paper will get 
business. 


Hon. H. L. Williamson, 

Springfield, Illinois. 
Friend Williamson: 

I have been receiving so much free 
dope from the Chevrolet Motor people 
that it has become a big joke. We 
received six letters from them in one 
day. We always throw them in the 
waste basket and let it go at that, but 
I was just in the right humor today 
to write them a letter and am enclos- 
‘ing you a copy. I do not know that 
it has any value to anyone, but it 


might be the means of stiffening the 


backs of some of our contemporaries 
who I notice do use this, or some of it 
at least. There is no need for any con- 
cern to pay good money for advertis- 
ing when he can get it free. 
Sincerely yours, 
Charles W. Dale, President, 
The Dale Publications (St. Joseph Rec- 
ord, Ogden Courier, Fithian Herald) 
St. Joseph, Illinois. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Dear Sirs: 


I am going to waste a little time, 
paper and stamp to write to you to 
enquire just why I should run all the 


stuff I am receiving from your public- 


ity man in my papers? We are re- 


ceiving this matter on almost every 
mail, every day. 


It is nothing but 
pure and simple advertising to benefit 


you. We always throw it in the waste 


basket, but the stuff has been coming 
so regularly, in fact I have received 


six different consignments today, that 


I thought perhaps you were trying to 
interest me in a car. If that be the 
case, I am game, so come on. I will 
trade you space for acar. Fair enough 
do I hear you say? All right, you 
send me a nice five-passenger sedan 
with all the latest trimmings and 
equipment, then we will give you space 
enough at our regular rates to pay 
‘for the same. Now, you are going to 
give me the merry Ha! Ha! but you 
-needn’t. There is no more reason for 
“Ihe giving my space away than there is 
for you to give meacar. In fact I am 
not asking a free gift, I am offering 
to make an even swap. Are you a 
“sport or not? If so come clean and 
Zive us a car. We want a car and 
want it badly, just as much as you de- 
sire free advertising. We are just as 


EDWARD H. WINTER 
Publisher and Editor, Banner 
Warrington, Mo. 


and Mrs. Winter, snapped at the Claremont 
Country Club in New Hampshire when they 


toured that state with other newspaper 
men as guests of New Hampshire. 


much entitled to it. You are not car- 
rying an ad of any kind in any of my 
publications, yet you have the nerve 
and gall to ask me to run columns of 
your free publicity dope—you are a 
dandy. This is all. I believe you get 
my idea. 
Chas. W. Dale. 


The Studebaker Corporation is in- 
vesting more than 90 per cent of its 


total advertising appropriation in 
newspaper space. 
RULES 


For Carrier Boys 


Outlined by William G. Morris, cir- 
culation manager, Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch 


1. When you get a start, put it 
in your route book—in the proper 
place—IMMEDIATELY. 

2. When you have a stop, mark 
it out of your route book—IMMBE- 
DIATELY. 

3. Put the paper in the vestibule, 
where there is one—unless other- 
wise instructed by the subscriber. 

4. Put the paper on the porch if 
there is no vestibule—unless other- 
wise instructed by the subscriber. 

5. In individual cases, where sub- 
scribers want the papers in certain 
places—PUT them there. 

6. Don’t THROW the paper ANY- 
WHERE. You are not a “thrower” 
—you are a “carrier”’ CARRY it 
where it belongs and PUT it there. 

7. When TWO or MORE papers 
go to one house, office or store— 
show the exact number on your 
route book opposite the address. 

8. Do not leave anything to mem- 
ory. A substitute or a new carrier 
taking over your route cannot read 
your mind. 
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Daily Offers $25 Prize 
The Daily Tribune of Terrell, Texas, 
is offering a prize of $25.00 in CASH 
to printery—firm or individual—that 
submits the most artistic design for 
a letterhead, the same to be arranged 
from the following wording: 
The Terrell Daily Tribune 
Terrell, Texas 
Frederick I. Massengill, 
General Manager 
Largest Circulation of Any Paper in 
Kaufman County 
The only requirements are that the 
same be printed on 24-pound bond, in 
one or two colors, and the printer is 
allowed to submit the color of paper 
he believes the most effective for his 
particular design. Rules will be per- 
mitted, but no ornaments. Each con- 
testant may submit any number of 
designs he so desires, three of each 
being necessary for the judges. Al 
specimens must be in the Tribune 
office, Terrell, Texas, by January 10, 
1927. Hach contestant is also requested 
to quote prices on 10,000 letterheads 
from the design submitted, and to the 
successful contestant will go the order. 
The Tribune does not do any com- 
mercial printing, and the object of 
this offer is to secure the ‘“niftiest’’ 
letterhead possible. 


Visit Site of New Mill 
The site of the new Pulp and Paper 
Mills of the Spruce Falls Power & 
Paper Company, Ltd., at Kapuskasing 
and Smoky Falls, Ontario, was re- 
cently visited by Adolph,.S. Ochs, pub- 
lisher of the New York Times, and a 
party of associates. The New York 
Times Company has considerable in- 
terest in the new industry with the 
Kimberly Clark Company of Wiscon- 
sin, manufacturers, in particular, of 

paper for rotogravure printing: 


The new mills are expected to pro- 
duce daily 550 tons of newsprint and 
more than 200 tons of sulphite, and 
will begin producing in 1928. The 
new mills will supply all news print 
required by the Times. It is expected 
that some 5,000 persons will be em- 
ployed in the industry. 

With Mr. Ochs on the two days’ tour 
of inspection of the property at Kapus- 
kasing and Smoky Falls were Carr V. 
Van Anda, managing editor of the New 
York Times; Louis Wiley, business 
mnaager; Arthur Hays Sulzberger, vice 
president, and J. H. Black, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Spruce Falls Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., and several officials of the 
Kimberly Clark’ Company. 


Leader Is In New Home 

The Springfield (Mo.) Leader, which 
has been owned by H. S. Jewell since 
1895 recently moved into its new three 
story fire-proof building. The Leader, 
which is an evening and Sunday pa- 
per, has added a new linotype to the 
seven it already had. New equipment 
has been installed for the stereotyping 
department. Change is also being 
made from wet to dry mats. Another 
addition is a new Cutler-Hammer con- 
veyor for delivery of papers to the 
basement for carriers and to the mail- 
ing room. T. W. Duvall is assistant 
to the publisher and business man- 
ager; R. L. Kennedy, editor; F. M. 
Sullivan, city editor; J. M. Acuff, ad- 
vertising manager and Bert Dunham, 
classified manager. 
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NEWSPAPER men and wom- 

en are given extra cour- 
tesies at The CORONADO 
Hotel. Now is the time for 
you to write in for your 
credit courtesy and identifica- 
tion card—this special card 
for newspaper men is an open 
Sesame to a most enjoyable 
visit in St. Louis’ largest and 
most beautiful hotel. 


‘ j Coronel 


LINDELL BLVD. AT SPRING AVE. 


; 
: 
4 
f 
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Official St. Louis Headquarters 700 700 
ErtOrre 
International Press Foundation Rooms Baths 
ands. 
United States Publishers’ St Louie Misewur: 


Association of Presidents and Secretaries 
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THE NEWSPAPERS 
OF THE NATION 


Are buyers of Printers’ Supplies and 
THE UNITED STATES PUBLISHER 
reaches practically all of them. They 


read it closely from cover to cover, and 
file its issues for future reference. 


PSI] Sh I I OI I IIIS 


If you have the Working Kit of Hammermill 
Bond and the Working Kit of Hammermill Cover 
already on your desk, you know how useful they 
are in tying down the ideas of your customers. 
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Here’s another: the Working Kit of Hammer- 
mill Announcements. It introduces a new and 
very flexible set of stock electrotypes to help you 
do very attractive work at reasonable prices. 
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No other trade publication offers a 


[e) 


more attractive service or better coverage 
than 


THE UNITED STATES 
PUBLISHER 


Send for your copy on your business letterhead. 
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Hammermill Paper 
Company 


i 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
by 
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Notes from Heademanters 
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“Has Anybody’ Seen Kelly” was the 
call sent out by the News at West 
Allis, Wis., October 2. Kelly was the 
contest manager in charge of a sub- 
scription campaign on the Wisconsin 
publication. He is alleged to have sud- 
denly decamped with several hundred 
dollars belonging to the News and all 
the records regarding the contest. It 
left the publication in a terrible di- 
lemma, in that managers could not 
make the awards as Kelly, after being 
sapprehended and landed in jail, re- 
fused to divulge the information nec- 
essary to straighten out the tangle. 
Contests at best get one into trouble, 
the benefits being questionable. 


Interest in the National Editorial 
Association Standard Invoice is on 
the increase and hardly a day passes 
that the headquarters office does not 
receive a request for one of the elec- 
tros of the ruled part of the blank. 


C. M. Richards of Toledo, Iowa, state 
vice president of the National Edito- 
rial Association for the Tall Corn 
State, is making inroads into the allot- 
ment for Iowa. He has already sent 
in 20 of the 50 members sought in 
that state. 


Have you talked with your Congress- 
man and Senators about the envelope 
legislation? Pretty good thing to do 
so at once. 


A. D. Gallery of the Advertiser at 
Caro, Mich., recommends that the 
N. E. A. interest the advertising agen- 
cies in using a standard order blank. 
It is a good suggestion and would 
help as much as a standard invoice in 
making national advertising contracts 
more easily understood. Anything 
that makes the road easicr to travel 
for the national advertiser will ben- 
efit the country newspapers. 


Your executive secretary was invited 
to deliver two talks to West Virginia 
publishers at the State University at 
_ Morgantown, October 28 and 29. The 
topics discussed were “Organization 
and Why” and “This Newspaper 
Business.” 


Quite a number of publishers have 
the habit of sending their renewals 
for the Franklin Price List through 
the N. HE. A. They are wise for in 


doing so they are helping 
themselves and the _ busi- 
ness in which they are in- 
terested. Fifty such orders 
or renewals should come 
through this office every 
month. Think it over and 
the next order you have to send ad- 
dress it to the St. Paul headquarters. 
Your thoughtfulness will be appre- 
ciated. 


Letters announcing the work of Ben 
Read, the secretary in charge of the 
western division of the National Edito- 
rial Association, were mailed out from 
headquarters recently to every pub- 
lisher in California, Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah 
and Arizona. It is to be hoped that 
the publishers in that section will use 
the N. E. A. and assist in broadening 
its work. 


Dozens of dailies and hundreds of 
weekly and monthly publications are 
availing themselves of the National 
Editorial Association engraving serv- 
ice. It saves them a lot of money. 
A one-third saving in buying cuts is 
certainly worth while. 


The Porte Publishing Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, mailed out this month 
10,000 National Association member- 
ship blanks. One thing is certain, the 
trade press is giving wonderful co- 
operation in the movement to build up 
a great national editorial organization. 
The Publishers Auxiliary, the Amer- 
ican Press, Linotype News, National 
Printer Journalist, United States Pub- 
lisher, many of the state Bulletins, in 
fact everyone interested in the success 
of the effort to help publishers is dig- 
ging in hard because they realize what 
a task it is to get 2,000 newspapermen 
to sign on the dotted line. 


Minnesota will again elect a news- 
paperman governor, and that governor 
is proud to be a member of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association. 


Seventy-eight new members were 
enrolled in the N. E. A. in September, 
and 80 the first 13 days in October. 
Who says that interest in the organ- 
ization is not growing? 


Rhode Island has the distinction of 
being the first state in the Union to 
complete its allotment in the member- 
ship drive, and they added three sus- 
taining memberships to their quota to 
give other states a mark at which to 
shoot. 


Sunday, June 12, has been selected 
as the assembling date for the 1927 
convention at Omaha. It has been 
suggested that a number of the news- 
paper men fill Omaha pulpits on that 
day. 


Ole Buck, who is the chairman chief 
of the arrangements for the Omaha 


NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION 


Z£xecutive Secretary's Office 


meeting, states that the attendance 
will reach 1,500. 

How would it be if the publishers 
would bombard automobile manufac- 
turers and jobbers with arguments 
about using the country press in their 
advertising campaigns? ‘Two-thirds of 
the automobiles sold are bought in the 
field of the rural press. Who can 
write the best article telling why the 
home town paper is the best medium 
for the advertiser who wants results? 


Postal employees are out after an- 
other increase in salaries ’tis said. 
That will probably mean further in- 
creases in postage rates. It is a pretty 
good thing to have some one on guard 
at Washington and the N. E. A. has an 
able representative in W. L. Daley. 


Are you using the N. E. A. Washing- 
ton Letter? It will be mailed you 
every week in the year for $10.00 paid 
in advance, or for $1.00 per month 
paid monthly. 

The Buchen Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, is to handle the Reo advertis- 
ing this year. 


EK. F. Tucker, the new managing di- 
rector of the Iowa Press Association, 
has issued a neat “Legal Notice Cal- 
endar” giving publishers of his state 
the dates when they can expect to 
secure legal notices of various kinds. 


The Illinois Press Association is 
urging all its members to charge legal 
rates. What is the use of having a 
rate governed by law unless that rate 
is charged? Publishers who cut legal 
rates are but paving the way for still 
lower rates. A member of a state 
legislature recently made the state- 
ment when appealed to, to increase the 
rate in his state, “Why increase the 
rate? A lot of you publishers are even 
now cutting the present rate.” 


Past President Albert Tozier recent- 
ly mailed the headquarters office the 
delegate list of the convention held at 
Portland, Oregon, in 1889—37 years 
ago. At that time Joseph B. McCabe 
of Boston, Mass., was president and 
J. M. Page of Jerseyville, Ill., corre- 
sponding secretary and R. M. White 
of the Ledger, Mexico, Mo., recording 
secretary. Quite a number of publish- 
ers who were then noted among the 
attendants are still members of the 
N. E. A. Quite a number, however, 
have journeyed on to the land that 
knows no return. 


EK. B. Oddy of Woonsocket, S. D., 
vice president of the N. E. A. for 
South Dakota, was a recent caller at 
headquarters office, and made it clear 
that his state would do its share and 
more, too, in securing the 2,000 new 
members. South Dakota is going to 
help entertain the N. E. A. on the 
educational outing next summer, and 
in the Black Hills they have a wonder- 
land that is truly surprising. 
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Practical Advertising Talks 
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(By Homer B. Clemmons, Advertising Manager, Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue Island, III.) 


What Is Publicity? 


Publicity, in the modern sense, is 
the organized and constructive effort 
to promote good 
public relations 
by securing favor- 
able public atten- 
tion for the busi- 
ness, association 
or other enter- 
prise in which 
groups of people 
are interested. 
The aims of mod- 
ern public rela- 
tions and public- 
ity are to find out 
and make known 
the facts of an en- 
terprise which 
are of public in- 
terest, to main- 
tain favorable public opinion and to 
eliminate misunderstanding about the 
organization, its policies of its pro- 
ducts. : 

Public relations and publicity in 
the modern sense are not “free adver- 
tising.’ The only result that can be 
expected from it is to secure good 
will—it will not produce sales and it 
will not take the place of educational 
advertising or printed salesmanship. 

Constructive publicity and the va- 
rious forms of personal and printed 
salesmanship supplement each other, 
and today no small or large advertiser 
can afford to neglect the many methods 
and devices of securing favorable pub- 
lie attention and good will. 

The old time advertising man is 
fast disappearing. Advertising and 
publicity have gradually expanded un- 
til today they have become a merchan- 
dising function. The typical advertis- 
ing or publicity man of today is an 
executive who is interested in the com- 
plete process of merchandising. The 
modern advertising or publicity man 
knows how to write copy, make lay- 
outs, select the right mediums and 
everything else that enters into a well 
planned advertising campaign. He 
also knows that each of these are only 
steps in the major operations of secur- 
ing favorable attention for the busi- 
ness association, or whatever other 
enterprise he may be interested in. 
His training, therefore, includes a 
comprehensive view of psychology, 
business economics and finance. 

Prompt knowledge of opportunities, 
such as only a newspaper affords, 
affects the plans of countless individual 
purchasers. They pore over the ad- 
vertising columns each day. Without 
them the buyer and the advertiser 
would find themselves in much the 
same plight as were the merchants of 
New York and their customers during 
the newspaper strike in that city a 
few years ago. The local market 
places were open but the doors might 
well have been closed. 

The buying public came to depend 
upon the advertising columns for in- 
formation concerning its material 
needs just as completely as it depended 
upon the news and editorial columns 
of the newspaper for news and views 
of current events. 


H. B. Clemmons 


Advertising Nuggets 

(Compiled by Homer B. Clemmons.) 

A knocker is a two-legged animal 
with a corkscrew soul, a water-soaked 
brain, and a combination backbone of 
jelly and glue. Where other men have 
their hearts, he carries a tumor of 
decayed principles. When the knocker 
comes down the street honest men turn 
their backs, the angels in heaven weep 
and the devil shuts the door of hell to 
keep him out. Therefore, don’t be a 
knocker. You can’t saw wood with 
a hammer.—Kansas City Buzz Saw. 


The merchant who doesn’t advertise 
and, as a result, gets his store filled 
with all sorts of odds and ends of 
junk, and who tries to get high enough 
prices for his stuff so that he can live, 
regardless of quality or real value, is 
doing more to kill off small towns 
than all the automobiles in the entire 
community. 

Speaking of magazine ads, the 
silliest one I’ve seen is one showing. a 
man holding his nose, figuratively 
speaking, while talking to an employe 
because the aforesaid employe had not 
used a certain brand of soap when he 
took his bawth. 


Some folks must be country editors, 
others must be farmers, and s0 on. 
We are not capable of being anything 
else, and no amount of education 
would fit us for anything else. This 
is why a college education, or even a 
high school education, so often does 
more harm than good. 


Think as you work, young man. 
Study your business. Get broad views 
of it. Plan for larger affairs. Dis- 
cipline yourself and widen your capac- 
ity to take the tide to fortune when 
it Sweeps by you. 


Some financial houses advertise the 
idea that during a period of years in- 
vestors who have purchased their 
securities have never lost a dollar. 
This type of advertising is designed 
to promote the feeling of confidence 
in the ability of the advertiser to 
render desirable service. 


Newspaper consolidations have been 
many the past few years and they will 
continue. The result will be better 
and more profitable papers, with im- 
proved service to advertisers, sub- 
seribers and the community. 


The New York Employing Printers 
Association has begun a $60,000 adver- 
tising campaign to bring the printing 
buyer and user in closer touch and to 
build up confidence and good will in 
the various branches of the trade. 


The old indictment that advertising 
adds to the cost of goods has been 
quashed by experience. Advertising 
is a machine to aid in distribution. 
The public never questions the cost of 
a machine in a manufacturer’s plant 
which adds to volume production. If 
the public didn’t pay for the new ma- 
chine it would pay for the most costly 
hand labor. No more is the machine 


of modern advertising, wisely em- 
ployed, a subject of query and specula- 
tion as to cost. It takes the place of 
older, more expensive, methods of 
selling and distribution. 


Bruce Barton in his book “The Man 
Nobody Knows” says that Jesus Christ 
was advertised during his ministry by 
his service rather than by his ser- 
mons. The fact that the author of 
the book is one of the outstanding 
advertising men of the day makes his 
viewpoint interesting. It is certain 
that it is much better to advertise 
deeds than promises of deeds. 


We wish to call your attention to 
the fact that “four out of every five” 
“ask the man who owns one,” and “his 
master’s voice’ tells them, so they 
“say it with flowers” and “spend the 
difference” on “just a real good cigar,” 
and find that “it’s best in the long 
run” to “save that schoolgirl com- 
plexion” and “let electricity do the 
work,” because “no house is complete 
without one,’ especially if “it’s 
toasted,” which is a “burning question” 
“established since 1776” and “aged in 
the wood,’ “containing no alcohol’; 
and “babies cry for it’ because it 
“chases the dirt’ and “saves the sur- 
face”; you'll notice “what a whale of 
a difference a few cents make,” so why 
“walk a mile” “eventually—why not 
now?” “Ask Dad—he knows” “they 
satisfy.”—Penn. State Froth. 


When advertising has been secured 
take care of it by seeing that it is set 
up as attractively as possible and free 
Irom typographical errors. Careless- 
ness in the composing room is disas- 
trous. 


George M. Cohan, who put on the 
stage a play called “It trays to Adver- 
tise,” gave currency to an expression 
which every newspaper in some form 
or another has printed a thousand 
times and which every newspaper man 
has repeated as many times as though 
it were the law and gospel. 


It isn’t necessary to grab voracious- 
ly, _like a black bass at a wooden min- 
now, at every order coming to ‘your 
office from an unknown or remote ad- 
vertiser. Take the trouble to look up 
the people from whom these orders 
come, to ascertain if they are worthy 
of credit. Many of them are not. It 
is safer to know. None of us want 
a lot of poor advertising accounts on 
our books. If you are in doubt as re- 
gards any of these propositions and 
cannot get the desired information 
more directly, take the matter up with 
the field director. That is not only 
one of his duties, but one of his priy- 
ileges. It does him good to be able to 
recommend reliable concerns, and he 
also delights in seeing the other fel- 
lows squirm in an effort to make their 
claims for credit seem reasonable.— 
Michigan Bulletin. 
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| Whiting’s Trade Linen | 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is the ideal flat paper for commercial work in which economy is a 


necessary factor. 


It is a low priced paper but is exceptionally well made, clear in color, and uniform in texture. 


Its remarkable strength and clean, attractive appearance are seldom met with in flat papers of similar 
grade. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is unequaled at its price in printing and writing qualities. 


Its ALWAYS uniform size makes for ease and rapidity on the press. Its fine finish and quick drying 
qualities make possible the neat, clean-cut impressions characteristic of the highest grade workmanship. 


Its smooth surface gives free glide to the pen, taking the swiftest stroke without scratch or splutter. 
WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is excellent fur letter heads, price lists, circulars, folders, catalogs, 


and office forms of every sort. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is furnished in Silver White Wove only. It is watermarked and 
wrapped in packages of 500 sheets. 


Send for sample sheets and booklets TODAY. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
New York Philadelphia Boston Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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for Continuous Production 


(sy Ss OVER-EQUIPMENT 


A\ ae everywhere it is said that the print- 
ing business is suffering from over equip- 
ment. But is it true? Isn’t it just one of those 
statements that seem to be true only so long as 
they are not investigated? 


It is certainly true that there is no over-equipment in 
thoroughly modern machinery, such as Miehle Automatic 
Presses. 3 There may be, and there probably is, some 
Over-equipment in machinery which is distinctly not 
modern. 


Every printer who conducts an active business needs one or more 
Miehle Automatic Presses. 

Without them, he is in great danger of being over-equipped. His 
more farsighted competitor, running Miehle Automatics, will ee to 
that. «2 lt’s,well worth looking into. 


ESS & MFG. CO. 

ANCISCO ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Company 

*.. BOSTON . _ OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
“DALLAS. SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
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WILL R. HOLMES 
Editor, Journal, Brigham City, Utah 


is the retiring president of the Utah Press Association, having just finished 
a successful administration. His term as president not only proved his 
popularity among the newspapermen of his state but also indicated the 
confidence that his co-workers had in him as an executive. Last winter 
Mr. Holmes was a delegate to the International Press Foundation con- 
vention at Orlando, Fla., and the next summer he was invited to New 
Hampshire, with other newspapermen, to make a tour of that state as 
one of its guests. He is not only a good newspaperman, but is also an 
exceptionally good fellow. 
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$1000 a month in extra advertising 


Read how they do it 


ONLY DAILY NEWSPAPER IN A TRADE TERRITORY OF 10 0C0 HOMES 


ATLANTIC NEWS-TELEGRAPH 


CIRCULATION 5300 


C.F.AND E P. CHASE, EDITORS ANO PUBLISHERS 


ATLANTIC, lOwA 


The Bonnet-Erewn Corporation, 
155 Fe Superior St., 
Chicago. 


Dear Sirs: 


We are very glad to speak a word of commendation 
for the Bonnet-Prown service, for it puts into our cash box 
every month around $1000 which we should not otherwise get. 


Our larger advertisers, some of whom require no 
assistance with their ads, svail themselves of our mat ser- 
vice and appreciate it. Were it only for their use we should 
consider our service a paying investment. However, its real 
value to us is the fact that it gives us something concrete 
and attractive to lay before those who are casual advertis- 


erae Ina small city like ours, the only hope of an increase 
in advertising lineage lies in their direction, and ofttimes 
such a casual spece user is converted into a "regular." 


‘le find the Bonnet-[rown service most helpful in 
supplying copy suggestions, and in many cases the ads are 
sold without the necessity of changes. 


Of course you cannot hide your light under a bushel 
and expoct the ads to sell themselves. Surely the revenue 
end of the business is worthy of representation. ‘ve call on 
the merchants snd show them what we have, go after the business=- 
and get ite Because of this our newspaper carries a much 
larger lineage than many of equal opportunity in towns such as 
cur own. Vie solicit the merchants in the smaller towns in our 
county and surrounding trade territory, calling on them once 
each week. 


We believe no newspeper is too small to support an 
advertising service and a casting boxe The latter we consider 
a necessity; ours was installed five years ago, and we should te 
money ahead had we made the investment earlier. 


Yours very truly, 


ATLANTIC NELS-TFLEGRAFH 


te SOs. 


There’s a Service to fit your needs 
regardless of the size of your town . 


Write for proofs TODA Y-- they’re FREE 


THE BONNET-BROWN CORPORATION 
155 E. SUPERIOR ST. CHICAGO 
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ILLINOIS JOURNAL IS 
96 YEARS OLD; LINCOLN 
WROTE ITS EDITORIALS 


Illinois’ oldest newspaper, the IIli- 
nois State Journal at Springfield, to 
whose columns Abraham Lincoln was 
a frequent contributor, celebrated its 
ninety-sixth year of continuous publi- 
eation, November 10. 


The history and growth of this vet- 
eran publication, which is one of the 
oldest newspapers in the middle west, 
has kept step with—and in many in- 
stances set the pace for—the Aladdin 
like development of the wonderfully 
rich prairie country in which it was 
born, reared and has its being. For 
in the unfolding of the years the State 
Journal has been more than a news- 
paper; it has been in many instances 
the guiding star of the community’s 
destiny and in the hectic days preced- 
ing the Civil War it was the medium 
for the promulgation of the ideas and 
policies of the man destined to become 
the foremost citizen of the ages—Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 


From the time he took up his resi- 
dence in Springfield, until he bade his 
old neighbors and friends farewell in 
that imperishable address from the 
rear of a Wabash passenger train on 
the eve of his departure for Washing- 
ton to take up the burdens of the 
Presidency, the life of Abraham Lin- 
coln was intimately interwoven with 
the history of the State Journal. 


Henry B. Rankin, close associate and 
eminent biographer of the martyr- 
president, says the daily reading of 
the exchange newspapers that reached 
the State Journal sanctum gave Mr. 
Lincoln information regarding nation- 
al affairs not otherwise attainable in 
those days and equipped him with the 
knowledge which was the marvel of 
the learned men who came in contact 
with him in his public life. 

While acquiring his political educa- 
tion in the State Journal office, Mr. 
Lincoln was a consistent contributor 
to the newspaper’s columns. LHEdito- 
rials from his pen appeared regularly 
in the paper and practically all his 
speeches and political pronunciamentos 
made their initial public appearance 
in its columns. It was in the edito- 
rial rooms of the State Journal that 
Mr. Lincoln received first word of his 
nomination to the presidency. Mr. 
Rankin tells of this momentous occa- 
sion in the following words: 


“On the morning of May 18, 1860, 
at about 9 o’clock, Lincoln looked in at 
his law office. Four or five of us were 
there and he said: 

“‘Well, boys, what do you know?’ 

“Littlefield, a law student, told what 
news we had from the Chicago con- 
vention. Just then the editor of the 
Illinois State Journal, Edward L. 
Baker, came in with two messages 
referring to the convention. He left 
hurriedly. A few minutes later he 
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came back, bringing. the telegraphic 
report of the first ballot. He handed 
it to Lincoln, who read it aloud with- 
out any betrayal of his thoughts in 
his expression. Presently he got up 
and said: 

““The dispatches appear to be com- 
ing to the Journal office, by arrange- 
ment, I presume; we had better go 
over there.’ 

“We all filed out of the office and 
down the narrow stairs. On our way 


WILL H. McCONNELL 
Business Manager, III. State Journal 
Springfield, Ill. 


we passed the office of the telegraph 
company. Lincoln and several others 
went up. But Littlefield and I went 
directly to the Journal office. There, 
in a few minutes, Lincoln and others 
with him joined us in the editorial 
room. 

“Just before Lincoln’s arrival the 
dispatch came showing the result of 
the second ballot. Mr. Baker rose 
from his large editorial chair and by 
a wave of his hand invited Lincoln to 
be seated in it and as he did so, 
handed him the unfolded dispatch. 
Votes were swinging in his direction; 
he had gained seventy-nine ballots, 
Seward but ten. : 

“My position was directly across the 
table and in front of where Lincoln 
sat and as I knew the contents of the 
dispatch, was anxious to see how Lin- 
coln was impressed by the votes on 
this second ballot and was observing 
him closely as he read it. 

“While he read the dispatch there 
was perfect silence in the room. Then, 
as Lincoln laid the bit of paper on 
the table, there came over his face 
such an expression as I had never seen 
there before, and never saw there 
again. He believed then that he would 
be nominated. His features were 
transformed with a joy that it is be- 
yond my power to describe. 

“Seven or eight minutes passed— 
perhaps more, perhaps less—for we 
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were measuring time by heart-throbs 
and not by the dial’s registry. Then 
the message was handed to Lincoln 
announcing the third ballot. He was 
nominated. He read the news and 
passed the paper to others with ap- 
parent indifference. The moments 
for intense joy with him had passed. 
Something of the solemnity and the 
great responsibility seemed to have 
settled upon his mind in the inter- 
vening time. 


““T felt sure this would come,’ he 
said simply, ‘when I read the second 
ballot.’ 


“There was present in the Journal 
office a merchant from Boston who, 
upon hearing the news of Lincoln’s 
nomination, suggested to him that 
‘his life should be:written at once,’ a 
remark so characteristically Bostonese 
that Littlefield and I, in our boyish- 
ness, exchanged glances that came 
near convulsing us, had it not been 
for the serious look with which Lin- 
coln turned to the merchant, as he 
gravely said: 

““My friend, I do not see much in 
my life as yet to write about.’ 


“Lincoln was now besieged with 
hand-shaking and excited cheering, 
but as soon as he could be disengaged, 
he turned and made his way out of 
the building. On the street he met 
other friends more numerous than 
those in the Journal office. He pushed 
through them, gently, and said, ‘There 
is a lady over yonder on Highth Street 
who is deeply interested in this news. 
hin carry it to her.’ And he strode 
O mi 


From the appearance of its first 
issue through its long history of news- 
paper publication, the State Journal 
has manifested the qualities which 
have made its influence so far-reaching, 
its impress so authoritative. Its ed- 
itorial policies have been steadfastly 
maintained to the highest ideals and 
its influence has constantly broadened. 


The modern history of the State 
Journal dates from 1889, when three 
prominent young men of the commu- 
nity—Lewis H. Miner, Clarence R. 
Paul and Harry F. Dorwin—acquired 
the property and assumed the respon- 
sibilities of publication. Its size was 
immediately increased and in 1890 the 
Sunday Journal was established. Since 
that time the newspaper has never 
missed a day of publication, complete 
in everything that constitutes a well 
edited, wide awake and progressive 
newspaper. 

Messrs. Paul and Dorwin both “died 
in harness.” Following the passing 
of the latter, in 1917, Mr. Miner took 
into the business as his associates two 
young men who had literally grown 
up in the plant, S. Leigh Call, then 
managing editor, and Will H. McCon- 
nell, the circulation manager. 

Soon followed the most important 
change of all time in the newspaper 
history of Springfield. On April 1, 
1919, the Illinois State Register, which 
for more than 80 years had given the 
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State Journal the keenest sort of 
competition in the morning newspaper 
field, transferred to the afternoon 
field, then occupied exclusively by the 
Springfield News-Record. A few days 
later the publisher of the News-Record 
expressed a readiness to sell out. The 
State Journal and the Register there- 
upon joined together and purchased 
the News, dividing the subscriptions 
and physical property and ‘entered 
upon a new era of prosperity. 

Following this epochal change, 
Messrs. Miner, Oall and McConnell 
operated the State Journal with marked 
suecess until January 1, 1923, when 
Mr. Miner disposed of his interest to 
his associates, Since that date Messrs. 
Call and McConnell have been sole 
owners. 

The present proprietors are both 
active in the management of the paper. 
Mr. Call is in charge of the editorial 
department and Mr. McConnell has 
charge of the business and mechanical 
ends. Both have taken rank among 
the leaders in their profession. Mr. 
Call at the present time is president 
of the Illinois Associated Press Editor- 
ial Association and Mr. McConnell is 
chairman of the important postal af- 
fairs committee of the Inland Daily 
Press Association. Under their guid- 
ance the State Journal has attained 
the pinnacle of its success, for several 
years past having been able to boast 
of the largest circulation of any news- 
paper in Illinois outside of Chicago, 
notwithstanding the fact that Spring- 
field is fifth city in size in the state. 

The managing editor’s chair is filled 
by John W. Sheehan, Jr., who, after 
completing his college course and grad- 
uating in law, returned to his first 
love, the newspaper business, and has 
risen steadily to his present position. 

Newspaper history in Springfield 
dates back to 1826 and the State Jour- 
nal may be said to be a successor to 
that first small news sheet, the Sang- 
amo Spectator, established that year 
and the first newspaper printed in 
Sangamon County. Hooper Warren 
was its owner and publisher. 

The Springfield Journal and Sang- 
amo Gazette was built upon the ruins 
of the. Spectator, its first number ap- 
pearing February 16, 1829. It was a 
five column folio, well edited, but 
never received sufficient encourage- 
ment to make it a paying investment 
and it was discontinued after a few 
months. 

The next attempt in the newspaper 
line was made in 1830 when the Illinois 
Herald was started by Samuel S. 
Brooks and Mr. Fleming, but that also 
was short-lived. 

The next year a paper was estab- 
lished which came to stay and which, 
despite the numerous obstacles it en- 
countered in those far-away early 
days, survived to become the publica- 
tion of far-reaching influence today. 
That was the Sangamo Journal, with 
Josiah and Simeon Francis as its 
editors and publishers. 

Springfield at that time numbered 
600 inhabitants and the inhabitants 
of the surrounding country were few 
and scattered. Nor were they accus- 
tomed to consider a newspaper essen- 
tial to their comfort and well-being. 

Mail facilities were of the poorest 
character and communication with the 
outside world uncertain and infre- 
quent. But the proprietors of the new 
paper were men of determination and 
resource. They devoted their entire 


JOHN W. SHEEHAN, JR. 
Managing Editor, Illinois State Journal 
Springfield, III. 


energies to the success of their enter- 
prise and in a brief time established 
the Journal upon firm foundations that 
assured it a prosperous future. 


The first issue of the Sangamo Jour- 
nal made its appearance November 10, 
1831. It was a six column folio and 
presented a neat appearance. Among 
the editorials was one taking a strong 
ground in favor of a protective tariff, 
a policy which the newspaper has ad- 
hered to since. 


The Journal first appeared as a 
daily on Monday, June 13, 1848, and 
has since been published as such con- 
tinuously. While at that time the pub- 
lication of a daily newspaper seemed 
a hazardous undertaking, it met with 
immediate success and when but 11 
days old was enlarged to a sheet of 16 
columns and respectable size. 


The Journal was a charter member 
of the Western Associated Press and 


S. LEIGH CALL 
Editor, Illinois State Journal 
Springfield, Ill. 


the Northwestern Associated Press, 
out of which grew the present Asso-_ 
ciated Press which today, together 
with its great competitor, the United 
Press, contributes to the paper’s 
columns. 

Josiah Francis retired from the 
paper in 1835 and in 1838 Allen and 
J. Newton Francis, who had learned 
the printing trade in the Journal 
office, were admitted to the firm. The 
paper was enlarged to a seven column 
folio and otherwise improved Octo- 
ber 24, 1835, but there was no further 
important change until September 238,- 
1847, when the name was changed 
from the Sangamo Journal to the 
Illinois Journal. 


In July 1855 Simeon and Allen 
Francis, who had published the paper 
since the death of J. Newton Francis 
in 1848, sold the establishment to 
W. H. Bailhache and Edward L. Baker. 
On August 13, 1855 the new proprietors 
changed its name to that by which it 
has since been known, the Illinois 
State Journal. 


Bailhache and Baker continued as 
publishers until December 1862 when 
Major Bailhache entered the Union 
army and sold his interest to David L. 
Phillips, who formed a_ partnership 
with Mr. Baker. This continued until 
March 7, 1866, when Colonel Phillips 
retired, selling his interest back to 
Major Bailhache. 


In February 1863 a stock company 
was organized under a special act of 
the Illinois legislature incorporating 
the Journal Company. 


In February 1873 Major Bailhache 
again retired and the stock of the 
Journal Company was purchased by 
Hdward L. Baker, David L. Phillips, 
Charles Edwards and J. D. Roper. 


Another change came in September 
1878 when the paper was purchased 
by Paul Selby, who for some years 
had been its editor, in conjunction 
with Milton F. Simmons and Capt. 
Horace Chapin of Jacksonville. In 
1885 it became the property of Charles 
T. Strattan and A. F. Phillips, who 
conducted it for a year when Mr. 
Selby again assumed control with 
M. S. Kimball. 


Three years later, in 1899, the pub- 
lication became the property of the 
three men _ previously mentioned, 
Messrs. Miner, Paul and Dorwin, 
predecessors of the present owners. 


‘‘Home Work’’ Want Ads 


We continue to receive inquiries as 
to the best policy to pursue in con- 
nection with the large amount of 
classified advertising now being sent 
out, offering “home work,” such as ad- 
dressing envelopes, sewing, etc. Some 
of these ads are so worded that there 
is no comeback when it is discovered 
that these ads do not really offer em- 
ployment and that the real purpose 
is to try to sell “outfits” or “instruc- 
tions.” Practically all investigations 
by the National Better Business Bu- 
reau show that these ads are either 
out-and-out fakes or open to suspicion. 
Do not be fooled by the fact that some 
come from ‘advertising agencies.” 
Many of these agencies exist in name 
only and are part of the organization 
seeking to place the advertising.— 
Massachusetts Press Association Bulle- 
tin. 


Merry Christmas! 
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FIRST OF SERIES OF 
ARTICLES BY LEWIS; 
CIRCULATION METHODS 


(By G. G. Lewis, circulation promo- 
tion manager, the Washington Post, 
Washington, D. C.) 


Various methods are being used by 
the Circulation Managers of the differ- 


ent newspapers to increase their 
earrier circulation. Many are the 
ways that are being tried. Some de- 


vote their energy to use of solicitors, 
serial stories, features and large con- 
tests through the columns of their 
paper, others use the picture puzzle 
contest, letter S contest and many 
others. We, here on the Post, devote 
our time and our efforts to what we 
believe is the best. We do very ex- 
tensive promotion work with our own 
newsboys, as well as the outside boys, 
who are not employed by the paper. 


In this article I will outline some of 
the different promotion stunts that 
are used by this newspaper. One of 
the most interesting, and I might add 
one of the most successful contests 
that was ever promoted by this paper, 
was the Washington Post first Annual 
Roller Skate Tournament. This tour- 
nament was run in conjunction with 
a roller skate subscription contest 
which we were running at that time. 
An invitation was given to all boys 
in Washington to enter this tourna- 
ment regardless of age, provided they 
were within the weight limit. The 
boys were divided into three classes: 
under 85 pounds, 85 to 100 pounds and 
from 100 to 125 pounds. Seven elimina- 
tions were held in different sections of 
the city. The only restriction in en- 
tering this tournament was that each 
entrant must fill out an entrance 
blank, which gave the boy’s name, 
address, telephone number, age and 
weight. Entrance blanks were run in 
the paper daily, also many thousands 
were distributed through the public 
schools and playgrounds. A _ special 
circular was also issued for this tour- 
nament. This unique sporting event 
was not only of great value from a 
good will viewpoint, but brought in 
several thousand subscriptions to our 
paper. We offered a pair of Sherwood 
roller skates for obtaining three daily 
and Sunday subscriptions to the Post. 


Thousands of boys entered the elim- 
inations. The police department co- 
operated in blocking all the streets 
where the tournament was held. En- 
graved medals were offered to the 
winners. 


Because of the extraordinary en- 
thusiasm that was shown, not only by 
the actual participants but by the pub- 
lic as well, it was decided to make 
this event much larger than was orig- 
inally contemplated. Arrangements 
were made through the War Depart- 
ment to run off the final races on the 
wonderful driveway at the Washing- 
ton Barracks, which is a military 
garrison. The spacious grounds of the 
barracks could easily hold 25,000 
people. The hundred-piece United 
States Army Band played and drilled 
continuously throughout the day. Our 
local broadcasting station, WRC, 
broadcasted the races, as well as the 
concert by the Army Band. Due to the 
excellent publicity, we had greater 
throngs of people than we had antic- 


ipated. We not only ran news stories 
in our paper daily, but placed banners 
on all the street cars in the city. 
WRC broadcasted each evening a week 
before the finals were to be held, giv- 
ing the details. To attract the young- 
sters further we advertised that we 
would have as judges such famous 
athletes as, Tony Plansky, winner of 
several Olympic Championships, and 
Walter Johnson, the National’s famous 
pitching ace, who is incidentally the 
ideal of all Washington. This pub- 
licity was without exception of no cost 
to the paper. 


To connect our roller skate subscrip- 
tion contest with the tournament, we 
induced the Sherwood Sales Company, 
which is the manufacturer of the 
skates we are using, to offer Elgin 
wrist watches provided they were us- 
ing skates obtained through the Post. 
This made each entrant exceedingly 
anxious to obtain our skates. 


In addition to the Elgin Wrist 
Watches that were offered, silver lov- 
ing cups and gold and silver medals 
were given to the winners in the finals. 


The writer cannot be too generous 
to the huge amount of good-will we 
derived from this tournament. The 
cost was not exorbitant; in fact it was 
exceedingly reasonable. When the 
younger generation of Washington 
thinks of a newspaper the Washington 
Post is formost in their mind. The 
writer will be very glad to send any 
interested parties more complete de- 
tails of this tournament. 


Meetings are held weekly in our 
gymnasium. Carriers, street hustlers, 
Sunday sales boys and members of the 
circulation staff attend. This method 
of obtaining personal contact between 
the boys and their employers has 
proven very successful. Under the 
Post’s system the routes are owned by 
route agents, who are on a commis- 
sion basis. Collections are not made 
by carriers but are made by men em- 
ployed by the distributors. Because 


_of this fact something had to be done 


to give more personal relations be- 
tween the circulation manager and his 
staff to the carriers. Various enter- 
tainments are given at the gymnasium 
when the meetings are held, such as 
motion pictures, basketball, volley ball, 
boxing, wrestling and other games. 
Different talks are given by members 
of the circulation staff to enstill en- 
thusiasm into the boys, making them 
realize that they are starting out on 
their first business career and it is 
up to them to make good. Congress- 
man Wilson of Louisiana made an 
address to the carriers in which he 
related his experiences when he was 
a newsboy. Before entering Congress, 
Mr. Wilson was a publisher of a paper 
in Louisiana. Eddie Gribbon and Dan- 
ny Hays, two comedians acting for 
First National Pictures Corporation, 
were in Washington recently and 
favored the boys with their interesting 
entertainment. Gribbon is one of the 
most popular comedians that has ever 
been in Washington. He has played 
at the local theatres from time to time 
for the past few years. 

(Editor’s Note: Other articles will 
appear in future issues of The United 
States Publisher on the different pro- 
motion activities of the Washington 
Post.) 


Merry Christmas! 


NOTABLE LIBRARY GIVEN 
N. Y. JOURNALISM SCHOOL 


Henry Edwards Huntington of San 
Gabriel, Cal., recently gave to the 
School of Journalism of New York 
University a notable library of books 
and pamphlets relating to the Eu- 
ropean press. These had been brought 
together through the efforts of Dr. 
Hans H. Bockwitz, Director of the 
Buch Museum at Leipzig, Germany.’ 

Dr. Bockwitz, whose untiring efforts 
brought about this world famed collec- 
tion of papers and news-sheets, was 
educated at the University of Grenoble 
in France, the University of Berlin, 
and the University of Erlangen in 
Bavaria. He served in the War Press 
Office in Brussels during the World 
War and later he became Director of 
the Buch Museum. 


During the years that he was direc- 
tor of the Buch Museum he made a 
specialty of bibliography of the lit- 
erature relating to journalism and to 
the history of journalism and, in con- 
nection with that work, he brought 
together his own private collection of 
printed material dealing in any way 
with the growth and development of 
the newspaper. 


The items in the collection deal for 
the most part with the journalism of 
Murope, though a few books and pam- 
phlets take up the development of the 
press in Asia. All items are in a for- 
cign language, chiefly German, French 
and Italian. 


Next to the printed books in im- 
portance came the published theses on 
journalism topics written by graduate 
students as part of their work for the 
dezree of Doctor of Philosophy at Hu- 
ropean universities. Almost every 
phase of journalism is covered in these 
theses. In addition to the volumes 
ziving the histories of individual news- 
papers the collection embraces the an- 
niversary issues of continental news- 
papers. These anniversary issues 
invariably contain historical sketches 
of the newspapers which put them out. 
The thing that makes the collection 
most valuable as a research library is 
the abundance of material treating of 
the written news letters and the oc- 
casional news sheet that was the 
precursor of the printed newspaper. 


Material about European journalism 
is most scant and jejune in English 
books. Consequently this Bockwitz 
collection fills—to use an overworked 
expression—a long felt want on the 
part of students of comparative jour- 
nalism. Since the original purchase 
of the collection by Mr. Huntington, 
Dr. Bockwitz has added several recent 
items as his own gift to New York 
University in order that the collection 
may be as complete as possible. One 
condition of the sale to Mr. Hunting- 
ton was that the collection should 
never be broken up and should be 
made available to students interested 
in the history of comparative jour- 
nalism. 

Because of Mr. Huntington’s interest 
in rare books this gift by him to New 
York University is especially appropri- 
ate. He has the most valuable private 
library in the United States. 


It is announced that next summer a 
newspaper institute will be held at the 
College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 
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CAAMEL OFFICER 
DEFENDS AIMEE 


Witness Confident on 
Cottage Incident. 


EVANGELIST SHOWS WORRY 


Mrs. Kennedy Faints During 
Morning Session. 


EX-FOREMAN TESTIFIES 


Judge Rebukes Attorncys; Grand 


fury Transcript Read 
foto Record. 
LOB ANGELES. tal Sept 29- 


(AP) ~Augabt England, city marshal 
2nd tux collector of Carmel. Cal, 
leatified here today in municipal 
court that Almee Semple MePher 
rom whom he viewed In court, wan 
not the woman who aojourned at 
the Benedict cottage In Carmel for 
ten daye after May 19, during which 
time the‘atate charges she was the 
compamoen of, Kennett G. Ormiston 
ex-radio operator ut Angelus ten 
pie here. 

England's testimony. taken out of 
order on epocial request of the de 
tense In the preliminary hearing of 
rhe evangelist on charges of crim 
ynal conspiracy, was to the effect 
thot he had seen the man and 
Woman oUthide tbe cottage about 
Day 21 and he wae “positive rt 
Bot the evangelist 
The mafshal had teotified thot he 
aw the’woman ef tho Carmel cot- 
ag without elther bat or "gow: 
Blen” (He testified ‘#he was “dark 
complexi6fed,” but later said that her 
hair was “Nent.” Under cross-ex- 
amination by Deputy District Attor- 
ney Doanison, Engiand said he had 
Been shown « photograph of Mrs 
McPherron. and in yesponse to an 
other question by Dennison anton 
ished photographers In the court 
room with the atatement thar tho 
Photograph showed the color of Mrs. 
‘MePhersén's heir was “red.” 

Ra@io “Chant™ Mentioned. 

After projonged objection by the 
states gitorney# that the placing of 
England on the state war the reault 
of an effort of W 1 Glibert. chief! 
of the evangelint's counsel, to pro- 
duce evidence which “Mrs MePher-| 
gon could chant over the radio to- 
night.” the Carmel marshal nas ex> 
cused. A motion to strike his evi- 
dence out of the record® was over- 
ruled by the court 

During the heated and bitter ar- 
gument between Giibert and E J 
Dennison, deputy district attorney 
over adminsibility of the evidence at 
thia time, Gilbert charged that the 
grand jury testirmony transcrip: dis- 
closed that Keyes had ~clubbed™ the 
evargelist before the jurorr 

Judge Blake took the lawyers to 
task for quarreling. declaring the 
business in hand was a lawsuit and 
pot a discussion of radio or other 
things. 


Mrs. Kennedy Faints. 
Today's eesston of court, devoted 
almost wntirely to reading of « 
transcript of testimony ghven before 
the grand jury by Mrs. McPherson 
was interrupted shortly before noo 
today when Mrs, Minnie Kennedy, | 
mother of. and co-defendant w!\h 
the evangelist. suffered a fainting 
apell and hod to be taken’ from tne 
court room. After resting two hours 
at Angelus temple she appeared ut 
the afternoon session apparently 
completely recovered end remained 
vat) court adjourned at 445 P. M. 
HM. C. Bonedict, owner of the 
Carmel cottage, under cross exam}- 
nation by S 8. Hahn, attorney for 
Mra. Lorraine Wiseman Btelaff, ales 
defendant in the case and whore 


accusing finger pointed at the 
evangelist precipitated the 4 major 
crisis In the disappearance case, 


virtually admitted that he believed 
Mra, Sleleff had beon coached before 
her attempt to pose aa the Carmel 
cottage woman. 


He reiterated his statement of 
yesterdey (hat Mre, Slelaf( was o 
“monumental fake but at the 


same time declared phe had Informa- 
tion conternlog a conversatton be- 
Tween him and the reat Carmo! 
woman which could not have been 


known by any except the actual 06: by, KAN 


cupant of the cottage Mrs. Sielaff 
hus confessed to, District Attorney 
Im personal chargo of tho 
cane, that she wae employed 
by Mrs. McPherson to produce falue 
charactera In the cas: 
Aimee Seema Worrled. 
The evangciist’s day In court wa 
more of a trial than preceding days. 
ie appeared mare sober than be- 
ive, @ trifle paler and hee face 
wlowed wrniistakadie lines of wor- 
yy. Whother thi wos because of 
hier mother's collapse or the strait 
of the proceedings wos an unan 
sweref queation 
‘The first: witnenn of thesday wai 
Wiliam N. Carter, foreman of the 
rand jury which was dischargod 
for alleged trregularitios in con- 
nection with Its Inveatigation of 
the evangeliet's dfpappearance case 
Nin lastimony wae purely founda- 
tional for introduetion, of tho tran 
script of Mre»plePherson’s testi- 
mony before’ Rife tuduisltorial body. 
He was followed on the stand by 
Agnes McCarrell, official reporter 
tor _the 4 ‘and jury, 8h» 
= Coloma 2 


|LUMBER FUND PLANNED 


EVERETT DETECTIVE 
TAKEN FOR BRIBER\ 


At, : 
CONSPIRACY ALSO CHARGED 
TO TRANSFER MAN. 


Marry Brinkman and Ben Gmath- 
ors Relcased on $5006 Bail: 
Federal tnquiry On. 


SEATTLE, Wash, Sept. 29.-(AP) 
~Harry Brinkman. police detective. 
and Ben Smathers, tranefer man of 


Everett, Wawh, Wer: utreeted in 
that city loday on charges of con- 
epiring (0 violate the prohibiuion 
act The arrests were made on war- 
fants fesued in Seattle by United 


States Conimiasioner Bowman. , 
The warrants were based on 
complaint drawn by Anblatant Din- 
trict Ayorney Coles, whicB charged 
Detective Mrinkman with accepting 
78 “to effect the object of the con- 


spiracy 
The pair wore released on $6000 
ball each Prohibition agents eald 


the arrests grey out of a ichg fed- 
eral investikatiun into rum running 
tivities In the northwest part of 
the state 
Brinkinan w 


head of phe police 
ary -quad of Everett until Monday 
whe he nas reduced to a patrol 
man by T E Headice, commisstoner 
of safety Officials said they had 
not intended to arroet Smathere or 
Brinkman loday but decided to do 
mhen It Was reported tHat they were 
planning tu leave Everett 

Smathers ts charged with whole 
paling liquor in Srvhomish county 
He served a term in the state peni- 
tentiary «: “Walla Walla two years 
ugo for 4 rfele biquer vliolatjon. 

i bafoed that Information 
voncerning the reputedly (Mogal ac: 
tiv fics of Smathers and Brinkman 


was given nas officers by 
1g. Tracy $nce known ae tho 
bootlceging King of Everett, and 


Witham Youngblood, #0 eg-patro!~ 
man of that city 


BOY BICYCLIST KILLED 


—_., 
Automobile Hits Tangher's San 
Neor Vancouver 


VANCOLLER, Wash. 
mevtal'}-Laston Taylor, 


29- 
on of 


Sept 
10, 


M+ and Mrs L F Taylor, ranchers, 
living one Mille south of Brush 
Prairie was injured fataty at 6 
o'clo-k todey amd gieA in St 
Jonephs Mpépital five hours later. 
The bo® wos efruck by an Butor 
mohtle difyes by, Caspar Jenny, 
Promineyt ap .jteymsa, Hving near 
Brush Praint,. Tae vielsn and & 
doy named Hill were riding bicycles 
on the Battie Ground highway, go- 
ing into Brueh Pratrie. Jehny waa 


driving the seme way on the road. 
An ainbulance brought tbe victim to 
the hospital where it was found bo 


had suatained two fractores of wel? 


ekull 


BARRIER TO TRIP URGED 


Astoria Police Askedito Prevent) 
Tiandloss® Pacific Voyage. 


ASTORIA, Or , Sept. 29.-(Spectal )— 
CA. Murphey. chief of police, re- 
ceived a unsigned corsmunication 
toad from @ perron claiming to be 
a revident of Portland, urging him 
to tak- steps to prevent Paul Hand- 
los<.p Portland longshgreman, his 
Wifetand four ehiidren and a young 
companion, fram venturing on the 
Pacific vcean ‘in their email wall- 
boat, the Pearl H 

Handloss ang hie “crew” ure now 
Nvimg aboard ‘the Pearl H in the 
Astapla harbor, preparing to otart 
on a4 4900-mile "journey to Tahitt as 
soon ax weather condittons ate 
farcffable 


3 YOUNG ROBBERS JAILED 


TwatSeore Holdups in Residential 


and that both lege wero 


Districts Coufessed. 


Vitel Crampr, 16, ond his brother, 
Vern Cramer, 18, 1152 Ivon street, 
and Mloyd Schroter, 18, 986 Division 
stret, were arrested last hight and 


confjaned to pollea some two-score |* 


robberies during the jast three or 
four: months. * They operated’ with 
an ilutomobile In the residential 
districts of the, sity and made nu- 
meroys collections of small change 
and watches from lone pedestrians 

Thé three Were identified at po- 
ice Wuadquarter= Sy several of their 
victims. They were held under 
$2500 boll each 


* 


Moo Hoo Clabs Arrange to Ad- 


Vertise Industry. 


AS CITY, Bept 20.-(aP)- 
Plans tg collect ahd spend “@ fund of 
more than $1,000,000 .1n edueating 
and pefsuading people to use more 
lumber were laid today at the an- 
nual convention of Hoo-Hoo clube 
ere, The drganiggtiow. ropressoty 
the lumber thdustry of the country. 

Siilaon Compton, secretary man- 
ager oftthe Nhtional Lunber Maou- 
facturePy’ association, told the con- 
vention that the annual lurabe® con- 
sumption tn this country “has do- 


eredsed 1,000,000,000 feet reeently 
we. 


PERSIAN PLOT ° FOILED 


High Officers Reported; Arrested 
in Move Against Shab. 


TEKERAN, Persia, Sopt. 28.-(AP 
~Bevera! high officera*are reporter 
to have been arrested followtog thy 
incovery “of @ plot inst th. 
ahah. ¢ 

frie mesiise, or nattonal assem 

ted confidence In the gowernment 
85 to 12, yesterday, aftyr a epiriter’ 
debate on the governmenta)~ pro- 
stam G 


oe eee 


FAIR ATTENDANCE 
BREAKS RECORDS 


Salem Plays Host to 
Rest of State 


35,000 ENTER PORTALS 


Preparations Being Made 
for Portland Crowd. 


JUDGING CONTESTS HELD 


Traffic Congestion In Capital City 
Reaches Highest Peak but 
Accidents Are Few 


SALEM, Or Sept -\Spqcial = 
All attendance records in the hiatc 
of the Oregon state fair were aha 
fered today when 36,000 persunr 
passed (hrough the gates Of this 
number 25,500 were paid admtesions 
the others bethg exhibitors and’ per- 
sons entering on pase 

Dedication of the new madhinery 
and sulomobile byliding which wae 
completed recently at a cost Of $30,- 
000, featured the morning prograiy 


The presentation addreas was given 
by A C. Marsters of Roseburg, 
gmember of the falr board, with 


Governor Pierce responding, Horace 
Addie, president of the board. pre- 
sided. He introduced Mre. Ella Wii- 
non, secretary, and other mémbers 
of the fair board. 

Miss Althea Hendricks of Eugene, 
eccompanied by four Radiators from 
that city. arrived at the fair 
erounds at noon and later they were 
entertained at luncheon by mem- 
bere of the state fair board Miss 
Hendricks had the honor of crown 
ing the Wwihner of tha Governor 
Plorce derby which was one of the 
feature events on, today's racing 
card. She and her eacurts oc aithes 
a box In the grandgtand during the 
afternoon races, and were gueste of 
the fatr board as the horse show 
tonight G 


Races Hace Thrilis. 
‘@ races on Love Oam track 


Mere améng the best ever jwit- 
nessed in Salem and there were 
Hriite aplenty The grand> andé 


were Arowded to capacity and more 
hun 1000 persons Were unalle to 
gain adinittanve 

Boothe arranged by the various 
stato Institutions attracted more 
than vsual attention today They 
were pron6bunced by fair officials 
among the best on the grounds in- 
stitutions having exhibits thie year 
Include the Oregon state hospital. 
otal penitentiary, tuberculosis ho 
pital, state school for the deaf, 
school for the blind, state tratning 
school for boys, industrial achool 
for girls and the Oregon employ- 
ment Institution fur the adult bling. 
Creditable eahibity also were cn- 
lered by the Chemawa Indian schoo! 


and Oregon Agricullural college 
The state, penitentiary exhibit 
featured flax and lime’ products 


while most of the other booths spe- 
clalized In fancy work and other 
Concluded on Page ss, Column = 
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NEW YORK SUN SOLD 
TO MUNSEY MANAGER 


EVENING TELEGRAM INCLUD- 
ED IN 813,000,000 DEAL, 


Mucualtzation of Holdings Will 
Begin Shortly, Dewart As- 
serts in Statement. 


NEW YORK, Sept 29.-(AP)-The 
New York Bun and the New York 
Evening Telagram have been bought 
from the Metropolitan Museum of 
Ari the vesiduary legates of thd 
lat. Prank A. Munsey, by Williame 
T Lewart, president of the Munsey 
compantor. 

Anpouncenent of the transaction 
was made tonight by Mr Dewart, 
who said thac tt included the Mo- 
bieom properties, a chain of grocery 
slo 8, and Lhat the amount involved 
was approximately $13,000,000. 

Notice of the purchase will 
«lv on tomorrow in tho New Y 
Sun with Mr. Dewart’s statement 
tha; “in uw sbort ume” the proce: 
of mutualization of the properth 
wit! begin 

“Jc was Mr. Mungey’s plan to have 
tie associates of hie newspapers 
Jot with him in the conduct of the 
bodiners,” the Sun will say. “For 
man: months price to Mr Munsey's 
deat!), December 22 oT Jast your, hoe 
had (eentplanning the mutualleation 
pray 


SYMPHONY TO GO ON AIR 


San f'raicisco Orchestra Raising 
3,000 for Free Concerts. 


1 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal, Sepl 29- 
(AP)-The Sun Francisvo symphony 
orche-tra; one of the noted musical 
orgun/aations of the country, toda 
reported - that ite receipts ha 
each d $7000 in its campaign for 
$25,009 to enable it to broadcast 4 
Suhda\ concert» this winter 

The broadcasting would be done 
between October 24 and April 16, 
and will include the whole program 
ot thy symphopy for the season. 
Regular concerts will be given each 
Friday and thene will be repeated 
on. Sunday if the broadcasting plans 
moateriallae 

Two otatfons, KGO and KPU, are 
prepajed to do the broadcasting 
free. Thoy will enable the whole 
Pacifie flere to become the andi- 
ence of tho great musical organiea- 


CHURCH BUBBLE BURSTS 


New Edifice Faded, $¥ltn 
000,000 of “Benefactor.” 


“KEWANBE, Itt, Sept. 39-(AP)~- 
The galden spade wii turn no earth 
Sunday at the site for & new charch 
promised the congregation of the 
First Christian churen here by Joho 
Cooper, whe r d he had inher- 
ited a $9,900,000 e@bitate 

Cooper had not returned, having 


be) 


Jett Kewanee of Monday after {be 


Star-Courfer denounced him in ap 
extra edition, but WiMtam Oliver, 
son of tho pawtor, nafa the epre 
monies on the bpot where Cooper 
had pledged a €350,000 edifice would 


not be hela. i . 


MUSSOLINI LEAVES ROME 


Premicr to Meet British Foreign 


secretary Today. 
Sept. 29.-(AP)-Premler 
and undér Secretary of 
Affairs nai left Rome 


ROMP, 
Mussolini 
Foreign 
opight 
They expect to meet Sir Austen 
chamberlain, foreign secretary of 
rea! Britain, tomorrow . 


The 


MINISTER ATTACKED, 
ASSAILANT SOUGHT 


ROSEBURG WARKANT ISSUED 
FOR ACCUSED MAN. 


yeaas 
Egcounter Result of Free-for-All 
at Revival Moeting 10 
Capyonville. 


ROSEBURG, Or, Sept. 20-( Spe 
clal.)-~A warrant wae Issued here to- 
day for the arrest o@ Tawrence 
Boyle, charged with- assaglt) aod 
battery and threats upon the life of 
Rev A. M. Shaffer, pastor of the 


Four Squere gospel church and 
mayor of Canyoqville. Boy! ac- 
cordiug to Rey. Nr. Shaffers state- 


mentg, attacked him late last alent, 
kicking and «triking him, and later 
throwing eome object which hit him 
in tho back. 

The trouble, it was claimed, was 
the result of mectings held at Can- 
yonvilte dusing the summer. Rev 
Mr, Shaffer wae holding ‘reyival 
meetings In @ Cent and, upon hear- 
Ing rumors that an attempt woul 
be made to break up (he meeting, 
organized the men of his congrega- 
{fon Into a protective force. On the 
final ntgbe of the revival party of 
young men, led, It was declared, by 
Lawrence Boy! entered the tent 
and were met by the preacher who 
ordered them to take asats. 

When Bgyle persisted in pushing 
by, & free-for-all fleht ensued tn 
whieh the preacher wbs eaid- to 
haye unlimbered @ blackjack which 
he wellded In an effective manner 
chureh forces finally were 
Vivtorlous, and after the fight it 
war found that one of the invading 
force, Archie Dubeli, had been 
stabbed In the back. fi = 

Severa) of the men were arrested 
@t that time and, the case wae (0- 
vestigated, evidence being obtained 
to be placed before the coming 
acesion of the grand jury 


Since tNe rlot Boyle, according to|’ 


the declaration gf fev Mr. Shaffer. 
hae been Insulllits and thregtening, 
frequently calfipg out throats tn 
loud voice op thp main etreet at 
Cany invilte. 


3 DIE IN NEVADA FIRE 


Charred Bodies of Two Convicts 
and Indian Found. 


RENO, © Bent. -(AP)-gharred 
bodies of three men, two of (hem 
Inmates of the Nevada state prison 
were flung tovky inthe fille: weat 
of Carsén Cliy waste yesterday they. 
Jdst thei? Sham flenctnk: ¥ forest 
and brush ‘fre which for’ beveral 
hours threatened the etate capital 
as Lt swept down thy UNM pt 

The third noay wat ARE AY Rada 
Morse, an Indian section hand erm- 
ployed by the Virginia & Trucket 
railroad. The convicts wete George 
Brown, serving a one fo five-year 
term for burglary trom. Churchill 
county, and J. E Mitchell, serving 
a one to 14-year term fér assault 


welts, Intent to kin, 4 ee 
FIREWORKS GO IN: BLAST 


Ono Hurt avd Heavy Damage at 
‘Fair Grounds Results. 


POMONA, Cal., Sept. 29.-(AP)-One 
serlously injured, tho 
nd radio broadcast plant 
were wrecked and debrie scattered 
over the falr grounds, when $10,000 
worth of fireworks cxploded at the 

Los Angeles county fatr grounds 
here todgy. 

‘The blast created # panic among 
he epactators. Fires broke out in 
-everal tents but were quickly ex- 
ingulshga. 


= 
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SPEAKING OF THE STATE FAIR 


HAIR LIKE 
THAT ON A 
PIG, VSVALLY 
MEANS A HARO 


SAY THAY 
YOURE 


040 PALS OF ! 
THE OREGON TRAIL. 


LL 


GY, 


Ay 


/ 


¥ MEET AT TNE STATE FAIR EVERY 


ore Oar 


YEAR AND TOOAY 'S THE 


TIME STATE PAIR. 
TNE GLORIOUS OREOOW 


WEY ACTUALLY CROWS 


$9,102,709 LEW |° 


FOR CITY, COUNTY 


Portland Budget Set at 
$4,987,020.63. 


AINS SEEN IN VALUATIONS 


Multnomah Estimate Higher 
by $33,349.81. 


NURSES’ HOME ALLOWED 


Sums for Library and Schools 
Not Included; Commission 
to Act on Figures, 


ean nnn ee tens 


CITY AND COUNTY TAX, 
LEVY TOTALS LARGE 
Total cli’ of Poruand Bnd 
Multnomah tax leyy for 1927. 
wet at $9,102,755.44. @ ' 
Clty budget set at_ s49$I.~ 
020,63, which does not tnelude” 
interest on bonded debt or 
ainkipg fund, @ total of #846,- 
716, required by Jaw and not 
Part of me hudget.  \ ' 
County vudget set at $2 | 
007,628.81, which does not in- 
pluses’ $322.990 for the library 
BAG $40,000 for the schools 


“Inerease in general city 
budget ts §358,593.0% 
Increase Tn general county 


budget is $23,349.81. 
Increase in assesned valun- 
tlon of city property expected , 
to offset additional taxes. 5 
Both budgets to be reviewed 
by tax conservation commis- 
sion before going into effect 


‘ 
reweo enn qecceeee ee 


Muttnomah county commissioners 
and the council pf Use eity of Pore 
land youterday set $9,102.785.44 tee 
the amou xee which should be 
pfslsed to ehh the business of the 
ttro for the year 1927. The county 
budget totalm $3,270,518.8) and that 
of the city $5,833.256.63. These fig- 
utes take in al) estimated expenses 
regnnileys of whether tty are in- 
cluded In the general budget or ay~ 
thorized’ by. law or by the voters. 
The-budgéts. of both the city and 
county ate pibject to review and 
revision by’ the tax conservation 

bemimiesign. +.» 
| City's, Guliget Seenegenn. 

The budget for the city was placed 
*t $4,928,814.68, as compared with 
44,070,221.56 tor the calendar year 
1978 for **> general operation of 
the clty government, which does not 
include $184,600 for parks and play- 
grounds, $160,000 for special bridges 
nof across rifers, $462.868 for pay 
irlereases for the police and firemen, 

$506,216 for the interest on the 
bondéd debt and $240,000 for a sink- 
ing fund to retire bons. ~ 

THe:interest on the bonded debt 
and the sinking fund items are re- 
quired by law and are not part of 
the genéra! budget. The ether Items 
gre Included, but are asked undor 
authority of The people, having»been 
voted by the electorate 

Despite an increase over last year. 
made necessary in part by the police 
and firemen's wage scale, It Is not 
expected that taxes will be higher, 
gid John J Curtin, budget account- 
ant, eince the sed valuation 
last year was $224,000,000,-and is 
estimated this year at $340,000,000. 

‘The special bridge fund 
Jumped from $43,000 in the 1926 
budget to $160,838 in next year 
budget. This {s apeounted for by 
$58,500 for o bridge or fill on Ter- 
Willinger boulevard, $33,278 for the 
Ninth etrect viaduct,, $26,000 for 
two-thirds of the cost of the Water 
and Woods stroet fill. $9000 for the 
Vista nyenue arch, $5000 for the 
elimination of the grade crossing 
at Zast Morrison and East Madison 


ONTINENTAL DRIFT 
THEORY UNDER TEST 


SAVANTS PLAN EXPERIMENT 
AT SAN- DIEGO, 


Southern City. to Be One of Three 
Focal Points in World: 
wido Demonstration. 


SAN DIEGO, Cal, Sépt. 29.-(AP)- 
San Diego Friday .will become ono 
of the focal points in a world+wide 
actontific attempt ‘to- test the so- 
called Wogener theory, that the con- 
finente are drifting apart and to 
vertain within the.nWnd 
of @ sefond the correcthe 
Jongttude of points in 36 different 
countries. 

Heading an tnternational group of 
sclentists which will conduct the In- 
vestigation from the radio plant at 
the North fsland naval oir station 
is Captain Frank B. Littel, professor 
of mathematics of the United States 
naval observatory at Washington. 

Associated with Captain Littel \s 
Colonel Charlex Mailles of France, 
a noted scientist who hes headed 
French scientific investigations I 
every quarter of the globe for the 
French acedemy of selebces and 
who was made a cheyalier of the 
Legion of Honor for bis work; Pani 
Solienberger and J. C. Hammond, 
assoctate astronomers of-the United’ 
States navel obseryatory. 

According to Captuin Littel, San 
Diego is one of tree main radio 
poimts from which the more bmpor- 
tant longitude determination wil! be 
mide, .The other main stations ere 
lovatod at Shanghal, Chine,“and Aly 
fBiore, Atcioa "2 


SINCLAIR OIL, STOCK HIT 


Securities Hammered Down to 
New Low Level for Year. 
“NEW YORK, Sept, 29.=(AP)- 
Common stock, of the Sinelatr Con- 
eolldated Ol! dorporation was ham~ 
mered down to a new low level for 
the year at $18.50 4 share.on the 
New lork stock exthange todey on 
jlling inspired by the decision of 


appeals at St. Louls, 
The decision of the lower court 
in upholding the lease oo the Tea- 


pot Dome oil reserves was reversed. 


QUEEN STARTS SATURDAY 


Marie of Rumania Nearly Ready 
foe Ameritiin’ Trip. 
29. = (APS 
Bucharest 


~ 


Queen Marie 
néxt Saturday 26 
bound for Parts, on the firet stage 
of her Journey to the United States. 

It was statod on the authority of 
a bigh court official today the 
queen had not decided to postpone 
her voyage to the United States. 
————S 


INDEX TO TODAY'S NEWS 


- ‘The Weather. 
YESTERDAT'S—Maximum_ temperature, 
04 degrees; miotmom, Si degrees 
TODAT'S—Mostly cloudy; probably oc- 
easional rain; moderate’ tomperature; 

southerly winds 


Portland and Vielolty. - 
Argument -over foreign steel ordinance 
‘enitvens council. Page 4 
her Tefuses conclusions of Grunsky 
report. Page 7. 
“dlacevered” by Oregon Journal 


Total Vex y end county is 
0,102. 735.44. Page 1 

Nofthern Pacific president expects early 
‘action on Oregoh impasse, Page & 

Ship: bearing to sound public sentiment 
‘on polltice Page 20. 

Eastern wonreh bankere visit Portland. 
Page 6 

* Forelen. . 
‘Vorm Cru rallies {rom hgrcicane dam- 


age Pago 2 
Natlonal. 


Better government eal for northwest 


porte urged by endfor diecNary, 
Page & 
Docmastie. 
W. C T. VU. announces definite steps in 
rum running curb plan. 


Forty-three imprisoned miners ind sate 
and well. Page 1. 

Senator “Witte opens campgign for 
publicans in Ohio. Page 2 

Carmel officer defends Atmoe Page 1. 

‘Theory of continenta) rift to be tested 
‘at San Diego, Cal. Page 1. 

New York Sun 


Btate falr at Salem breaks all attendance 
records. Pai 

Hartley faction suffers defeat in eleo- 
ton of committes chairman Page & 

Arrest ordered for attacR on presache: 
Page 1. 

Optimix of Rotary elul 
Mr. Stelwer in 

Page 13. 


commended_by 
reas at Salem. 


streets, and $2000 for the Beventh| Eve Getective arrested on conspiracy 

street viaduct. obarse. Page 1. 7 
Multnomah county's levy for 1927 Sports Section, 

Wi!) total $3,270,518.81, Including | Pacific Const league results: Hisston 1 


$222,990 for the Ibrary and $40,000 
for the achools of the county, which 
are not Included In the general 
budget of $2,007,528.81 This was set 


by the commissioners after they had |. 


Teduced the requests of the various 
departmente and Institutions by 
3713.940. 
‘Totg Ampunt Great 
The total requested by the various 
department Headey was $3,620,968. 
adnich was greatef than the revenu 
for the coming year. The (otal 


port gossip. Page 1. 
ington Uckets avaliable. 


Susanne Longien tri 


to win ctewde; de- 
eeribes lemperai L 


nt. Pej 


World series rivals Gig eplkos In turt, 
Page 1. ag A 

Glenna Collett contiouee Mctérious marth. 
Page L 

Pitchers silence Huttt’s bie Pare? 

Baseball Interest nears fever. pitch, 
Page > 


amount set by the county board Is 
$23,349 greater than the total last 
year allowed by the tax supery 
and conservation commission In the 
sum of $868,079 which did not in-! 
clude the brary aig county echnol 
requirements, after baving made a 
cut of $16,206 from the general re- 
questa, 

The resolution adopted by 
board yestepiay asked that the tax 
eupecvising and eqnservation com- 
misdion to approve the total amount 
us fixed for this year, The county 
board gesterday approved the item 
of $332,090 requirements akked for 
the Mbrary and $40,000 an asked for 
the needs of the school rae 

County Clerk Beveridge "was 
granted $49.600 for registration and 

Concluded on Page 6 Column i, ai 


Giz 1h emcenetekes golf tournament lated, 
| 
Pitching to decide winner of world ae 
ries, Page 4 
Ruth end Hordeby hare heary roles 
Pase & 
Commercial and Marine. 
wool markets slowing advancing. 
Page 21 
Trend of bond prices downward. Page 23. 
ba pora and wheat discloses oFer- 
fondition Page 28 
Money situation causes nervourness tn 
York stock market Page 22. 
a develops world’s largest savings 


abe 21 
cateblish 28-day acnodule 


all 


Departments and Features 


Edyiomal Page 10. 
Those WhoGome and Gd. Page 10, 
Radio, Pawetys, ’ é 
Moving pletuce mewe Page Bo / 


joclety and Wom 


* teaturea, Pages 
12 and 18¢ Se 


Typical Front Page of the Morning Oregonian, Portland, Oregon 


In make-up the Oregonian remains unharrassed by the vogue of streamer or scare head lines. 
on never breaking a front page column rule in regular editions except for the cartoon or important illustration. 
Single column heads tell the story, and the dignity of this conservative make-up has not been upset by the tendency 
on the part of many of its nearby and far-away contemporaries to do otherwise in presenting the news. 


the United States cireult court of |Sykelmo, 38, and th 


B a epecial train} 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 


4} MINERS SAVED 
IN EIVE-DAY TOMB 


Rescue Workers Reach 
Men in Shaft. 


BIRCH BARK TEA RATIONED 


10,000 Persons Jam Region 
as News Spreads. 


TOWN WILD OVER TIDINGS 


. 


Thirty-Foot “Out-Walk" Crossed 
in ‘Hazardous Attempt to 
Pencirato Prison. 


‘ IRONWOOD, Mich. Sept. 20,-(AP) 
“Rescue of 43 iron miners from the 
depths of tho G; Pabst mine, where 
they were trapped Friday noon, was 
completed at 11:20 g’clock tonight 
At that bour very ohe of the im- 
prisoned miners nad been Wfted to 
the surface Uhrough an adjoining 
shaft and sent to the Grandylew 
hospital to recuperate. ie 

Tho first man to come out of tha 
mine shaft wae grected by the 
cheere of thousands, the ringing of 
bells and blowing of whistl 

Police protected the rescued min- 
ore they: were brought up or 
walked out of the shaft oné by'o! 
“ They went immediately to 
mino rescue car where they were 
examined, 

The firdt man. out was Samuel F. 
father of 
elght children. He was caught alone 
‘on the 13th level by the cave-in. 
was brought all the way from the 
elghth level, through thowsands of 
fest of tunnels and shafts, by Matt 
Wicklund of tho. mining cémpapy 
force. ‘ 

After Sykqlma come up. the crowd 
surged forward almost to the .s9- 
trance of the shatt-2id police expo-' 
rienced ditteulty fn holding them. 

Sykeinia Center of Interest. 

Center of all exes, Sykelma went 
to the mine rescue car #nd told a. 
nurse there he wanted to gel washed 
up before he saw his wife, who was 
in the wajting crowd. 

Asked how he felt, Sykelme said: 

“I foe] just Itke last’ Friday, When 
we heard the first blast, averybody 
sald it would be all right. We tig. 
ured we would be up Saturday night. 
We set off one stick of powder as 
@ signal and pounded on the iron 
pipe. ” 

“We were careful about taking 
date of our watch 0 we ‘could 
tell the days of the week.” 

After grecting his wife, Sykelma 
posed while cameras clicked and mo- 
tion pleture machines turned. 

Among those waiting for tMe rise 
of the cagé with.more delivered men, 
was the wife of John Kosala. She 
held in her arms a child of 7% Yearh, 
wrapped in a shawl, asloep, and her 
n of 18 wae with Unable to 
speak English, she told an interpre- 
ter her joy was too great for words 

Goupel Meetings Meld. 

Dpring the five-day incarceration 
Larry Uren, called “the Salvation 
Army miner,” led his fellow prison- 
ers in gospel meetings, singing 
songs and praying. 

The second group of men emarged 

at -10:55 P. M, 10 of the imprisoned 
ert being hoisted together. 
Ten thousand persons Jammed the 
vicinity of the mine shaft tonight. 
Scores were drawn from mary mills 
by word that the resoue was effect- 
ed, Automobiles lined the roads for 
great distances from the mine. 

Mining company officials sent the 
men to their homes in automobiles, 
in the company of their wives and 
cbildren, who eagerly — pressed 
against the guard ropes near the 
‘shaft us they came to the surta: 

The miners reported phey had 
stated on birch bark tea, whioh they 
made in thelr lunch buckets over 
the fire of their miners’ lamps. 

Sirens and horns of the town 
wounded the hopeful note which 
thousands waited for since noon 


|\aet Friday, when a cago dropped 


In @ shaft, loosening tons of rocks 
end earth, killing three men out- 
right and trapping tho 43 miners on 
the eighth lovel of the mine, almost 
a half mile from the surface 


Pipd Carries Message. 

* Shortly before noon minere and 
rescue workers from Chicago 
worked their way up to the eighth 
level from anothtr level almost « 
mile from the earth's surface- and 
found laddere“pxtending to the 
eighth level In fair coridition. They, 
hrew ralis and potwer lines across 
& 80-foot chasm, and with the daring 
of tight-rope walkers skipped wcross 
to the hole ef the imprisoned mea. 
to he greeted by Tom Trewartna, ¢ 
sturdy mine boss who reported all 
hands well. 

Tt wi Erickson who hed super- 
intended the construction of two 
tunnels ‘aroand ‘the shaft obstruc- 
tton and who at considerable risk 
bridged the shaft from the 20th 
level after it had been reached by 
two days of hard work across bun- 
dreds of feet of open shafts to the 
shaft ladders, some of. which rem 
mained in, good condition. He lett 
the mine shortly before {pe acciden: 
last Friday, ¢ 

The men requested carbide for. 
their lampa, as the peraffin ,Durm- 
pe 


It prides itself 


Fi i ll 
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ARTICLE ON PIONEERING 
DESCRIBES BEGINNINGS 
PORTLAND OREGONIAN 


(By a member of the staff, Portland 
Oregonian. Reprinted by permission 
of the Quill of Sigma Delta Chi-) 


In a period of primitive Western 
civilization, in a village without tele- 
graph, railroad or pony express, where 
an intermittent steamboat and an oc- 
casional immigrant train were the 
principal means of communication and 
while yet the Indians used signal fires, 
and runners to convey news, the 
Oregonian was established in Portland, 
Oregon, on the morning of December 
4, 1850. Today the Morning Oregonian 
continues the chronicle of news un- 
interrupted since that early day in 
Portland, and gets or distributes its 
news by airplane, by radio, fast motor, 
telegraph and telephone, and prints 
photographs sent by cable and tele- 
phone wire, radio and airplane within 
thirty-six hours after they were taken 
thousands of miles away. 

In the pioneer village of Portland in 
1850, the Oregonian first went to its 
readers in four small pages, in a day 
when the publisher took produce in 
exchange for the subscription price. 


-Today the Morning Oregonian goes to 


its readers in daily editions of 32 to 
40 pages, on Sunday in voluminous 
editions of 108 or more pages, and is 
distributed over a radius of several 
hundred miles on the morning of its 
publication by the means of fast motor 
trucks and mail trains. The Oregon- 
ian of 1850 was born three years be- 
fore a bank ventured to set up business 
in Portland, and today it is the oldest 
continuously operated business under 
one ownership and name in the entire 
Pacific Northwest. 

The Oregonian was born a 4-page, 
6-column weekly newspaper. It be- 
came a daily in 1861 and today it has 
a daily circulation of more than 
100,000 and a Sunday circulation of 
over 150,000. 

A few energetic pioneers in the 
little settlement of rough frame build- 
ings and log cabins nestled amid the 
towering ffir, cedar, hemlock and 
spruce, on the west bank of the Wil- 
lamette river, a few miles from its 
confluence with the mighty Columbia 
river, decided that Portland needed a 
newspaper to blazon its advantages 
as was being done in the rival villages 
of Milwaukie and Oregon City, the 
latter capital of the territory. 

Thomas J. Dryer, its founder and 
editor, was working on the Courier in 
San Francisco when approached with 
the proposal of W. W. Chapman and 
Stephen Coffin from Portland, to go 
north and start a newspaper. Upon 
his agreeing, Chapman said, “Now we 
shall have a newspaper at Portland 
and we will call it The Oregonian.” 
Dryer had had some rural newspaper 
experience in his native state of New 
York and had brought a Ramage hand- 
press and a small amount of equip- 
ment west with him. This he shipped 
by vessel to Portland while the three 
men went overland. He got his cargo 
off the ship by going after it in the 
Columbia river 48 days later. Vol- 
ume I, No. 1 of the Oregonian came 
out December 4, 1850, and copies were 
distributed freely to townsfolk by boys 
and to settlers by a man on horseback. 


Mr. Dryer, a vigorous writer, threw 
his energy into championing the vil- 
lage and vicinage of Portland for the 
next ten years. A school had been 
established in a log cabin two and 
a half years previously and a post- 
office opened thirteen months before 
the Oregonian’s first issue, but the 
first bank followed the paper by three 
years. Money, however, was scarce 
for many years, subscriptions being 
paid for with anything the editor 
could use or trade. 


To this struggling weekly paper and 
village came Henry L. Pittock, 18, 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., and got a job 
to work for Editor Dryer for his board 
and clothing. As the years passed he 
was supposed to get cash, but when 
Mr. Dyer started to Washington with 
the three electoral votes for Lincoln, 
he gave Pittock a bill of sale for the 
paper because the sum he owed the 
young man for labor was more than 
the paper could command in cash. 
Mr. Dryer fought valiantly in the then 
strongly democratic state for whig 
principles as well as for the upbuild- 
ing of Portland and the Oregon coun- 
try. During Lincoln’s campaign he 
stumped the state for him. 


In the late ’50’s two daily news- 
papers had been started in Portland 
and young Pittock had not been owner 
of his paper long before he obtained 
better equipment and came out with 
the Morning Oregonian, a daily, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1861. He was a staunch sup- 
porter of the Union and determined 
to bring his readers into closer touch 
with affairs at the national capital 
and elsewhere. There was still no 
regular means of communication so 
he arranged for a telegraph service to 
Yreka, California, then the terminal 
of the transcontinental wire, and also 
for mail service to that point, where 
pony riders could pick it up. Due to 
high tolls the news was sketchy and 
of course “old” as looked at from a 
news standpoint today, but it fur- 
nished the basis for “extras” at that 
period. The war was far away, but 
the Oregonian brought it close and 
the paper’s innovation and progres- 
siveness were appreciated. 

Thus at the beginning Mr. Pittock 
began to put into practice those aims 
and policies that became standard for 
all the men who worked with or for 
him, and the foundation of this, the 
oldest business institution in the west 
as well as the oldest western news- 
paper to appear continuously under 
a continued name without change in 
character or policy. 

Keeping his plant in the van of 
progress it was natural that his paper 
should be the outspoken champion of 
development of Portland, the state of 
Oregon and the Pacific Northwest, 
promote its interests at all times in 
material things and politics. Mr. Pit- 
tock invited Harvey W. Scott, a vig- 
orous and well read young Oregon man 
from the Pacific University at Forest 
Grove, Oregon, to the editorship in 
May, 1865, the association proving an 
extremely harmonious one. Eventual- 
ly the latter became a minority stock- 
holder and the estates of the two now 
own the plant. Mr. Scott’s learned 
and forceful editorials early began at- 
tracting national attention and this 
editorial leadership has never been 
relinquished. 

No worthy cause was denied the 
support of the Oregonian, but its 


owners were not afraid to battle even 
when they seemed to be on the wrong 
side and incurred enmity in so doing. 
One notable instance was its fight 
against free silver in the 1876 Bryan 
campaign. To the Oregonian edito- 
rials which were quoted very widely, 
is given in no small measure the 
credit for the fact Oregon did not join 
with its neighboring states in voting 
for free silver. 


Four is a significant numeral in the 
Oregonian’s history and four men have 
had much to do with its present lead- 
ing place in the world of journalism. 
Two have been mentioned, all too 
briefly, but as much as space permits. 
The other two are Charles A. Morden, 
Manager of the Oregonian and one of 
the executors of the Pittock estate, 
who succeeded to the authority of Mr. 
Pittock when he died in January 1919, 
and Edgar B. Piper, editor, successor 
to Mr. Scott upon the latter’s death in 
1910. 


Mr. Morden, a printer who had 
worked from coast to coast and from 
border to border, hung up his card as 
a “sub” in the Oregonian composing 
room in 1881. As the years passed and 
he ascended the scale towards the as- 
sistant managership which he took 
January 1, 1907, it is said of him that, 
“He stopped the leaks, knew how to 
hire the right man, and let them alone 
and got results.” 


Stoppage of leaks combined with 
Mr. Pittock’s ideal of service to the 
public and being prepared for greater 
business, no doubt had much to do 
with determination to erect the pres- 
ent building in the later 80s—a sky- 
scraper and far uptown—and a few 
years later to be among the first news- 
papers to install linotypes. Mr. Mor- 
den made two trips east at Mr. Pit- 
tick’s request to study the machine 
and his favorable recommendation re- 
sulted in the purchase in the hard 
years of Cleveland’s second adminis- 
tration. Mr. Scott is quoted as saying, 
after walking through the composing 
room some time after the linotypes 
had been in use, “Morden, these ma- 
chines are very fine moral fumigators.”’ 
Liquor had been one of the chief prob- 
lems of getting out newspapers—due 
to the men not being in condition or 
being absent—and the machines 
yielded better workmanship = and 
evolved better workmen. 

As Mr. Morden brought a wealth of 
experience to the mechanical and busi- 
ness end of the paper, Mr. Piper had 
the Pacific Northwest at his fingertips, 
so to speak, and he had a lively and 
sound interest in politics. He had 
worked not only on other papers as 
reporter and city editor, but had 
owned and edited a country paper, and 
with his brother, George U. Piper, had 
made a Success in ownership and ed- 
itorship of the Post-Intelligencer at 
Seattle, Washington. Mr. Piper cov- 
ered the constitutional convention in 
Washington in 1889 and the state’s 
first two legislative sessions. He had 
also covered the Oregon Legislature 
and many important general news 
stories of the day. While with the San 
Francisco office of the Associated 
Press he was advised to go to Chicago 
to take general charge of its western 
service. Instead, he accepted the offer 
of Mr. Pittock to become city editor 
of the Oregonian, July 1, 1894. He 
later became managing editor and ed- 
itor. 
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Mr. Morden is quoted as_ saying, 
“The paper has prospered because of 
the soundness of the principles on 
which it was founded; I have done 
nothing more than hold it on its char- 
ted course.” 


An editorial in its Diamond Jubilee 
of the Oregonian, December, 1925, said, 
“The pioneer spirit was youth express- 
ing the desire to create farmlands, 
homes, towns, and cities. AS 
it thrust back the frontiers it built 
for the future, and on firm founda- 
tions. The Oregonian lays just 
claim to the pioneer spirit as its Own. 
It has neither lost nor discarded it, 
nor followed strange gods, nor bar- 
tered its reputation for the immediate 
profits of duplicity.” 

The Oregonian is republican in pol- 
itics. It has never wavered in its 
course. It has constantly grown in 
circulation and prestige with its policy 
of presenting the news and essaying 
leadership in the community when 
leadership was needed. It has at 
times lost friends for this unwavering 
policy but by it it has also won them 
back and kept them. The Oregonian 
has kept pace with progress by adding 
the essentials in the way of features 
when good ones were available but it 
has never been hurried into passing 
phases of modern journalism. No ex- 
pense is spared, when it is necessary, 
to obtain the news. It has issued rela- 
tively few “extras” and then only 
when the news demanded that “extras” 
be issued. 

In make-up the Oregonian remains 
unharassed by the vogue of streamer 
or seare head lines. It prides itself 
on never breaking a front page column 
rule in regular editions except for the 
cartoon or important illustration. 
Single column heads tell the story, 
and the dignity of this conservative 
make-up has not been upset by the 
tendency on the part of many of its 
nearby and far-away contemporaries 
to do otherwise in presenting the news. 
“Sensationalism” is not tolerated in 
its columns, and there is a tradition 
among the members of the staff to 
understate rather than overstate the 
news where there is any question 
about it. But when a situation requir- 
ing in the editor’s mind militant news 
treatment, develops, the Oregonian un- 
dertakes the job unabashed and with- 
out apology. 


Dunn Is New President 

Alex F. Dunn, editor Transcript- 
Bulletin, Tooele, Utah, succeeding 
W. R. Holmes, Brigham City pub- 
lisher, is the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Utah State Press As- 
sociation. Other officers elected at the 
recent annual convention were: Dr. 
M. Markus, Richfield Reaper, vice- 
president, and Mrs. Grace Cooper, 
Price News-Advocate, secretary-treas- 
urer. Mrs. Cooper succeeds James H. 
Wallis. ° 

Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, in an 
address before the members of the 
association, emphasized his belief that 
the press is a great civilizing influence. 


The association appointed a commit- 
tee to consider the question of ap- 
pointing a paid secretary, manager or 
field representative for the Utah asso- 
ciation, if the two Idaho associations 
of country publishers will join with 
them, 


W. H. BRIDGMAN WANTS 
COSTS INFORMATION FOR 
N. E. A. AD COMMITTEE 


(By W. H. Bridgman, editor Repub- 
lican, Stanley, Wis., and _ recently 
appointed chairman advertising com- 
mittee of the National Editorial 
Association. ) 

It is our understanding that the 
National Editorial Association expects 
its Committee on Advertising to collect 
data as to the cost of advertising serv- 
ice by rural weekly newspapers. To 
that task the writer will devote him- 
self. Another member of the commit- 
tee will study the development of some 
forms of advertising with the view of 
being able to suggest some new sources 
of advertising patronage, possibly, 
with the view of devoting newspaper 
advertising to new and hitherto un- 
tried uses. 

There is an exceeding poverty of 
definite information on the cost of 
advertising service. To a very great 
extent, the advertiser is making the 
rates received by publishers of rural 
weekly newspapers. Perhaps. these 
rates are high enough for the service 
given. Anyway, the average publisher 
thinks he is charging all the traffic 
will bear and lets it go at that. Rel- 
atively few publishers know the rela- 
tion of the price which they receive 
for an inch of space to the price which 
they pay for the space. This is espe- 
cially true of the plant which pub- 
lishes a newspaper and conducts a 
commercial printing department. It is 
impossible to separate the cost of the 
newspaper from the other jobs* of 
printing without the use of the stan- 
dardized cost system. 

All attempts to determine the cost 
of advertising space and make com- 
parisons are futile except in the case 
of papers, the cost of whose weekly 
issues is determined by the stan- 
dardized method. The Committee on 
Costs will welcome information from 
all publishers of newspapers in the 
United States whose plants are op- 
erated under the standardized cost sys- 


ALEX F. DUNN 


W. H. BRIDGMAN 
Editor, the Republican 
Stanley, Wis. : 


tem. We would like to get into com- 
munication with such publishers at as 
early a date as possible, that we may 
indicate what records should be kept 
for our use. Such publishers have an 
opportunity to be of great and lasting 
service to members of the National 
Editorial Association and to the print- 
ing and publishing trade as a whole. 


Other members of Mr. Bridgman’s 
committee are H. Z. Mitchell, Bemidji 
(Minn.) Daily Pioneer and O. J. Ben- 
jamin, Nevada (lIa.) Journal. Mr. 
Bridgman was a member of the same 
committee in 1925 and 1926. He is a 
past president of the Wisconsin Press 
Association. Mr. Mitchell formerly 
served as president of the Minnesota 
Editorial Association. 


OPINIONS OF READERS 


Hiram L. Williamson, Editor, 
The United States Publisher, 
Springfield, Illinois. 
Dear Sir: 

Thanks for the introduction to the 
United States Publisher—one of the 
good things that has come into being 
during the long period of my disable- 
ment following military service. ... 
I like the broad-gauged title “United 
States Publisher.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Victor N. Vetromile 

(Of the Boston Sunday Advertiser.) 


Mr. H. L. Williamson, Editor, 
The United States Publisher, 
Springfield, Illinois. 
Dear Mr. Wiliamson: 

The United States Publisher con- 
tains each month, I find, a lot of 
mighty valuable material for instruc- 
tion in journalism. Especially com- 
mendable are your efforts to report 
important addresses and papers in full 
or nearly so. 

Fraternally yours, 
Gayle C. Walker, 
Acting Director, School of Journalism, 
the University of Nebraska. 
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ELIMINATES RATE CARDS 
AS AN A. B. C. ACTIVITY 
PAPERS GAIN DIRECTORS 


No matter relating to anything 
other than circulation shall be printed 
in publishers’ reports or audit reports 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

And now, that’s settled. 

A resolution to this effect was one 
of several important ones passed at 
the thirteenth annual convention of 
the bureau at Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, 
October 21 and 22. Also, both the 
newspaper members and the advertis- 
ing members were granted two addi- 
tional representatives, each, on the 
board of directors. 

The first day of the convention, 
when the various sections of the bu- 
reau met for their separate sessions, 
the newspaper division passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

1.—ReEsoLvep: That no facts or fig- 

-ures relating to any matter other than 

circulation shall be printed in any 
publisher’s report or audit report of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

2.—Ber 1r RESOLVED: That the news- 
paper members of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations ask the board of di- 
rectors to report the convention, to- 
gether with the result of their action 
thereon, an amendment to section 4 
of article VI of the by-laws, so that 
it shall be read as follows: 


“The board of- directors shall have 
power to make, publish, and enforce 
such rules and regulations as they 
may deem necessary for the proper 
conduct of the business of the bureau, 
but the board of directors shall not 
make, publish, or enforce any rule or 
regulation affecting any activity of a 
newspaper member not directly con- 
nected with circulation. Such rules 
shall be in full force and effect until 
rescinded by the board or by a major- 
ity vote of members voting at any an- 
nual or special meeting called for the 
purpose.” 

3.—RESOLVED: That no rules, regu- 
lations, restrictions of rights or ex- 
tension of rights regarding the facts 
incorporated in any publisher’s state- 
ment or audit report of circulation of 
newspaper members shall be put in 
force until such proposed rules, regula- 
tions, restrictions or rights or exten- 
sion of rights, shall have been sub- 
mitted to all newspaper members. 

4—That the board of directors be 
increased from 21 to 29 members, four 
additional directors to be nominated 
by the advertisers’ section and four 
additional directors by the newspaper 
section, the representation of other 
sections to remain unchanged. 


That night, when the board of direc- 
tors met from dinner time till mid- 
night, it refused to grant the news- 
paper division’s request for four addi- 
tional members on the board. 


The next morning, as soon as Man- 
aging Director Stanley Clague had fin- 
ished reading the annual report of the 
board, David B. Plum, general man- 
ager of the Troy (N. Y.) Record, a 
director representing the newspaper 
division, arose and asked that the 
meeting adjourn for ten minutes in 
order to allow the newspaper members 
to meet in a room across the hall. 


At this most extraordinary extra 
meeting, Mr. Plum asked J. F. Bresna- 


han of the New York World to explain 
the purpose of the meeting. After the 
latter had declared that he had the 
information that the board had refused 
to increase the newspaper membership 
on the board, he called upon Fred A. 
Walker, managing director of the New 
York Telegram, to read a resolution 
which had been prepared. Mr. Walker 
read the following resolution: 
“Whereas, the board of directors of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations has 
refused to give favorable consideration 
to a request unanimously endorsed by 
a meeting in which more than 700 
members out of a total newspaper 
membership of 828, participated, and 
“Whereas, this request did not in- 
volve even a suggestion of any change 
in the recognized and approved prin- 
ciple that the advertiser members 
should constitute a majority of the 
board of directors, and , 
“Whereas, this indicates the inef- 
fectiveness of any attempt of the news- 
paper members which constitute ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the entire 
membership to gain the representation 
on the board of directors which be- 
cause of their numbers, their wide 


zeographical distribution and _ their 
multiplicity of technical problems, 
they conceive rightfully belongs to 
them, and 


‘Whereas, this attitude of the board 
of directors may logically be taken to 
indicate its future attitude on this 
and similar proposals, 

“Br Ir Resotvep, that a continuance 
of the present attitude of the directors, 
with the accompanying impossibility 
of amending the laws without their 
approval, is a dangerous condition, 
most destructive of the influence of 
the Bureau and fatal to its future.” 


After the resolution was unani- 
mously passed, the group meeting ad- 
journed, its members returning to the 
reneral meeting. Before adjournment 
for lunch, O. C. Harn, president, an- 
nounced the unfavorable action of the 
board in regard to additional news- 
paper board members. Then, Mr. 
Walker read the recently adopted reso- 
lution. The tension of the situation 
held over to the afternoon meeting 
when—though not until after the sec- 
retaries of the six divisions had read 
reports of the yesterday’s meeting— 
P. L. Thomson, publicity director of the 
Western Electric Company, New York, 
chairman of the resolutions committee, 
read three resolutions. The first elim- 
inated the printing of rate cards as a 
bureau activity; the second increased 
the newspaper board membership and 
the advertising board membership two 
each; the third referred all other di- 
visional resolutions to the board for 
appropriate action. The resolutions 
were unanimously passed. 


The two given below can be com- 
pared with those submitted to the 
board by the newspaper. division, 
which have already been given in this 
article: 

“RESOLVED, that Section 2, Article 
6, shall be amended to read as follows: 

“*The control and management of 
the Bureau shall be vested in a Board 
of Directors consisting of twenty-five 
(25) members, who shall serve with- 
out salary, each to be elected for a 
term of two years. Any vacancy oc- 
curring shall be filled by the Board at 
any meeting of the Board to hold until 
the next annual meeting.’ 


“The Board of Directors shall con- 


sist of: 

“Thirteen Advertiser (Class A) 
Members, 

“Two Advertising Agent (Class D) 
Members, 


“Four Daily Newspaper Publisher 
(Class F) Members, 

“Two Magazine Publisher (Class F) 
Members, 

“Two Farm Paper Publisher (Class 
F) Members, 

“Two Business 
(Class F) Members.” 

“RESOLVED that the charter and by- 
laws of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions be, and the same are hereby 
amended: 


“The objects of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulation shall be to issue standard- 
ized statements of the circulation of 
publisher members; to verify the fig- 
ures shown in these statements by 
auditors’ examinations of any and all 
records considered by the Bureau to be 
necessary; and to disseminate circula- 
tion data only for the benefit of ad- 
vertisers, advertising agents and pub- 
lishers. 

“Hach report issued to members 
shall embrace verified figures and facts 
bearing on the quantity, quality, dis- 
tribution of circulation and circulation 
methods; thereby enabling quality as 
well as quantity to be established. 
Facts, without opinion, to be reported.” 

When he announced the increase in 
newspaper directors, President Harn 
said that the board would give all 
consideration to such requests from 
other divisions. 

David E. Town of the Hearst general 
management, New York, and W. B. 
Bryant, publisher of the Paterson (N. 
J.) Press-Guardian, were named by 
the newspapers, and T. W. Driscoll, 
advertising manager of Armour & Co., 
Chicago, and Verne Burnett of General 
Motors Corporation, Detroit, by the 
advertisers, as their additional direc- 
tors to the board. 

The board of directors then met and 
re-elected all present officers of the 
Bureau. They are: O. C. Harn, Na- 
tional Lead Company, New York, presi- 
dent; J. Murray Gibbon, Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Company, vice president; 
Ernest I. Mitchell, Mitchell-Faust Ad- 
vertising Company, Chicago, 2nd vice 
president; F. R. Davis, General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 3rd 
vice president; Walter A. Strong, pub- 
lisher Chicago Daily News, secretary; 
B. R. Shaw, Power Plant Engineering, 
Chicago, treasurer; Stanley Clague, 
managing director. 

Backers of the enlarged directorate 
had insisted that the advertiser sec- 
tion also be increased so that that 
division would continue to have a ma- 
jority on the board. Opposition in 
other divisions had been voiced, be- 
lieving that the backers desired to 
change control of the bureau. 

The annual report of the board 
showed that the balance on Aug. 31, 
1926, was $101,371.24, as compared 
with $71,881.05 at the same time last 
year. The excess of earnings over 
expenses for the year was $26,959.85. 

Of this sum $24,428.63 was distrib- 
uted to members in the form of a 7% 
per cent rebate on dues. The balance 
covering liabilities to members stood 


Paper Publisher 


at $188,399.18. Out of a total of 
$430,626.71 received from dues and 
sales, publishers paid $372,824.72, 
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agents $41,347.36 and advertisers $16,- 
545.63. 

During the year the Bureau added 
to its membership 112 advertisers, ad- 
vertising agents and _ publishers. 
Eleven publications were discontin- 
ued; four advertisers and adyertising 
agents ceased business; 22 publications 
and two advertising agencies were con- 
solidated; ten publications and one 
advertising agent were dropped from 
membership. Of resignations, 40 were 
local advertisers. 

During the 12 months 1,402 audits 
were made, an average of 117 per 
month. There were 22 applicants for 
membership at the time of the meet- 
ing, 12 of them newspapers. 

Four of the members of the news- 
paper members’ advisory board were 
renamed ‘and a fifth was named to fill 
a vacancy. George M. Rogers, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, succeeds E. Lansing 
Ray, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, who 


declined renomination. The other 
members are: David EH. Town, of the 
Hearst general management, New 


York; Hugh A. O’Donnell, assistant 
business manager New York Times; 
Gardner Cowles, publisher Des Moines 
Register-Tribune; T. R. Williams, 
Pittsburgh Gazette Times and Chroni- 
cle-Telegraph. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
BUILDS NEW GARAGE 


The Milwaukee Journal has opened 
a new garage at Sixth and Poplar 
Streets for the storage and service of 
its fleet of newspaper trucks. The 
building is 150x150 feet, constructed 
of concrete, steel and brick, and cost 
$125,000. It provides space immedi- 
ately for 90 cars and is so constructed 
that it can be enlarged to house twice 
that number. 

At present one-half of the floor space 
is being used by the Journal Company, 
the balance being available to execu- 
tives and employes until such time as 
it is required for the uses of the news- 
paper. 

The garage is modern in every de- 
tail, and kas a number of novel fea- 
tures, including floors of wood block 
in the repair shop, a ventillating in- 
stallation which operates to force fresh 
air to all parts of the building and 
draw out the poisonous gases, and pro- 
vision for burning the refuse oil for 
heating. 

The garage is located approximately 
five blocks from the Journal’s new 
plant at Fourth and State Streets. 

The Journal owns and operates its 
own fleet of trucks for the delivery 
of newspapers. The trucks are ser- 
viced on regular schedule by mechan- 
ics in the garage, and are operated 
by salesmen of the circulation depart- 
ment who are, at one and the same 
time, drivers and supervisors of cir- 
culation in their respective metropoli- 
tan districts. 


Pay and Beg System 

Although Proctor & Gamble Co. must 
find it profitable to use most of their 
advertising in magazines, they see fit 
to ask free publicity from newspapers. 
In a letter to publishers recently, for 
the attention of the Automotive editor, 
this concern presents a pamphlet on 
Ivo, an anti-freeze elycerine for winter 
use in automobile radiators—From 
Bulletin of Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 


INLAND DETERMINES ON 
A MONEY BASIS SYSTEM 


The Inland Daily Press Association 
has come to a definite understanding 
among its members as to what method 
shall be used in determining a satis- 
factory cost system. They voted, at 
their recent meeting in Chicago, in 
favor of a unit cost finding system 
based on dollars and cents. 

A resolution was introduced by C. 
R. Butler of Mankato, Minn., chairman 
of the cost-finding committee. This 
decision, after the percentage system 
had been discarded, was reached: 

“The membership of Inland Daily 
Press Association approves the recom- 
mendation of the cost-finding com- 
mittee that the survey for 1926 and 
thereafter be made in dollars and 
cents, on forms to be prepared by the 
committee; that the individual reports 
be submitted to the cost-finding com- 
mittee direct, and that the committee 
be authorized to enter into an agree- 
ment with a certified public account- 
ant for the association under which 
the sanctity and privacy of all figures 
submitted shall be carefully guarded 
and that detailed reports, which shall 
not reveal the identity of the submit- 
ting members, shall be submitted only 
to those contributing.” 

Mr. Butler had been a member of 
the cost-finding committee ever since 
its inception. A. J. Wilhelm, Hunting- 
ton, Ind., and W. R. Donald, Mitchell 
(S. D.) Republican, were on Mr. But- 
ler’s committee. 

The new system was strongly sup- 
ported at the recent meeting, and‘ it 
was expected that it would prove suc- 
cessful. However, members are not 
obliged to comply with it. But by its 
use, a publisher can compare his de- 
partmental costs with the depart- 
mental costs of other newspapers in 
his own circulation class, the classes 
being arranged thus: Class A, under 
3,000; B, 3,000 to 8,000; C, 8,000 to 
15,000; D, 15,000 to 30,000; EH, 30,000 
and over. 


Hugh Walpole, English novelist, was 
entertained at a luncheon recently by 
the Cleveland Women’s Press Club. 


ODELL IS ELECTED THE 
SECRETARY WORLD PRESS 


Robert Bell of Christchurch, New 
Zealand, proprietor of the Littleton 
(N. Z.) Times, is the new president of 
the Press Congress of the World, suc- 
ceeding Walter Williams, dean ‘of the 
School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri. Wallace Odell, publisher of 
the Tarrytown (N. Y.) Daily News, is 
secretary-treasurer, succeeding James 
W. Brown of Editor & Publisher. Dean 
Williams was made chairman of the 
newly formed World Press Congress, 
whose other members will be named 
later and which will be composed of 
50 of the world’s leading journalists. 
The congress also made plans for a 
paid secretary to have headquarters 
in New York City. The conference 
was attended by representatives from 
over 30 countries. 


New Means of Spreading Ink 


Henry M. Barney, machinist in the 
composing room of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union, has worked out an idea 
whereby the utilization of the grease 
gun principle to apply printers ink to 
the inking board of a machine for 
rolling proofs has attracted favorable 
comment from printers who have in- 
spected the device. 


Since printers’ ink is too heavy 
for painting, a brush can not prac- 
tically be used in applying it. Or- 
dinarily a stick has to be wielded to 
daub the ink on the board, when it is 
spread out smoothly with a rubber 
roller. 

Mr. Barney, has attached something 
like the barrel of a common grease 
gun to the under part of the inking 
board. A screw cap, deeply threaded 
along the barrel, is filled with ink 
and screwed onto the “gun.” A small 
hole, drilled through the inking board 
at the center of the ink-containing ap- 
paratus, provides an opening through 
which the ink is squeezed up onto the 
table as the screw cap is turned up. 

A few turns of the cap bring a quan- 
tity of ink to the table surface, and 
with a dash or two of the rubber roller 
the whole is smoothed out ready for 
the printer to roll his proof. 


SEE | 


New Garage, Milwaukee Journal 


- 


—— 
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PUBLISHER HAS SPECIAL 
ATTENTION FROM QUEEN 


When Her Highness, Queen Marie of 
Roumania, visited Springfield, TII1., 
early in November, on her tour of the 
United States, and was greeted by 
about 10,000 guests at a reception in 
the state arsenal, and when the 75 
men and 27 women on the reception 
committee passed before the queen to 
be presented, there were but two 
persons who received especial notice 
from the queen other than her cordial 
hand-shake and smile and perhaps a 
word in acknowledgment of greeting. 
These two were John B. Inman of 
Springfield, commander-in-chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and 
Thomas Rees, publisher of the Illinois 
State Register, Springfield. 

Adjutant General Carlos E. Black, 
in presenting Mr. Rees to the queen, 
mentioned that he had been enter- 
tained at court in Roumania during 
the time of the reign of King Carlos 
and Queen Elizabeth. In acknowl- 
edgment of this information Queen 
Elizabeth was particularly gracious 
with the Springfield publisher who 
exchanged a few words with her. 

Mr. Rees was one of three men, ac- 
companied by their wives, from this 
country commissioned by the United 
States Government to visit Roumania 
and other neighboring states for the 
purpose of securing official promise of 
co-operation in the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition which was soon to be held. 
King Carlos of Roumania not only 
gave the commissioners official hear- 
ing, but he and Queen Elizabeth also 
received the American visitors socially. 


In conversation with a representa- 
tive of The United States Publisher, 
Mr. Rees recalled the especial delight 
of being entertained in the royal 
palace by Queen Elizabeth, who wrote 
in English poems and stories under 
the nom de plume of Carmen Sylvia, 
who entertained the party of guests 
with delightful talk about literature, 
the other arts and travel. The present 
King Ferdinand of Roumania is the 
nephew of the late King Carlos. 


As has been true elsewhere, a num- 
ber of newspapermen were on the com- 
mittee at Springfield to receive the 
queen upon her visit and to act as 
hosts during her stay. Besides the 
publisher of the Register, there were 
H. W. Clendenin, editor of the same 
paper; V. Y. Dallman, managing editor 
of the Register and Elmer J. Kneale of 
the business department. Mr. Kneale 
is secretary of the Mid-Day Luncheon 
Club under whose auspices the queen’s 
reception was arranged. From the 
Illinois State Journal there were S. 
Leigh Call, editor, and A. L. Bowen, 
editorial writer. Aubrey Cribb, man- 
ager of the Springfield Bureau of the 
Associated Press, was also invited to 
be a member of the reception com- 
mittee. Mrs. Thomas Rees and Mrs. 
S. Leigh Call were on the committee 
of ladies. 


Send 200 Words a Minute 

A speed of nearly 200 words a 
minute, instantaneously recorded in 
the Central Telegraph Office in Lon- 
don, was attained with the first mes- 
sages sent over the new “Marconi” 
Beam Wireless system between Mon- 
treal and London, 


Courtesy in the Composing Room 


In these days of high-speed machin- 
ery, dead lines and roller skates, what 
a relief it is to an old-timer to hark 
back to the days of his youth and 
dream of the “good old times” long 
past. And in these busy “rush-rush” 
days what a relief it would be to the 
old graduate of handset days to fall 
into a situation where there were no 
machines—nothing but “foundry type” 
—strictly up-to-date loads of material 
and the password is go the limit and 
exercise your ‘artistic ability” as you 
please. And a shop that does nothing 
but artistic stationery for banks, clubs, 


ete., with a line of fourteen Gordon. 


presses pounding on it eight hours a 
day, and ready and anxious to stick 
the union label on every job the cus- 
tomer will stand for. 

I am writing from Federal Street, 
Chicago. A dark and gloomy canyon 
where the sunlight rarely shines; 
where the printer dwells in darkness 
and gives his thoughts to the higher 
things in “art of arts.” Where every 
compositor is “mister.” From the fore- 
man comes this call: ‘Mr. Blake, will 
you please help Mr. Black on a little 
rush jobi7v Lt isi ina teneate: hurry.’ 
Will Mr. Blake do so? He will. He 
will not only help, but give the best 


—Courtesy, Illinois State Register 
Queen Marie of Roumania and Governor Len Small 
of Illinois, shown as Her Majesty prepared to place a wreath on the tomb of 


Abraham Lincoln during her visit to Springfield, Ill., in November. 


in his system to get the job out in 
the shortest space of time. There will 
happen at times a series of these rush 
jobs, where the “gang” has to work 
overtime, doubletime, any kind of time 
—where the firm slips you seventy- 
five cents for a supper that costs you 
two bits, and the head of the firm 
comes up next day and instructs the 
foreman to go around and “thank the 
boys for the good work they have 
done.’ Courtesy—it is a word to bar- 
gain with and to remember. When 
the boss comes around and says: “Will 
you please help Mr. Jones on a little 
rush job?” will you do it? You bet 
your life you will do it. If you don’t 
you are low-down in the social scale. 
If the foreman says: “Hey! drop that 
job and get over and help Bill, and 
get a move on, it’s in a hell of a rush,” 
and he says it with a sour, grim face, 
are you going to help Bill very much? 
Not very much. 

But the litle bit of courtesy—not 
the low-down method of the average 
foreman with a swelled head—will ac- 
complish wonders where other meth- 
ods are a failure. All of this is com- 
ing from Federal Street, Chicago— 
that dark and gloomy place where 
printing is done as it should be done.— 
Joseph H. Brown. (Clipped from the 
Typographical Journal.) 


In the 


background can be seen Prince Nicholas who, with Princess Ileana, accom- 


panied Her Majesty to Springfield, 
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CIRCULATION BUILT ON 
MERIT OF PAPER BEST 
FOR THE ADVERTISER 


(Text of address delivered by J. M. 
Schmid, business manager, the Indian- 
apolis News, Indianapolis, Ind., before 
the convention of the Association of 
National Advertisers at Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., Novem- 
ber 9.) 

The subject of “How Newspapers 
Get Circulation,’ which you have as- 
signed me, is without doubt of the 
utmost concern to the Advertiser, and 
of great interest generally on account 
of the maze of details required in the 
system of distribution. 

I am afraid that you have given 
me a task which no man can intelli- 
gently portray in the limited time at 
my disposal. 

The ramifications of circulation 
building as a whole, are so complex, 
and the methods employed so numer- 
ous, that I will endeavor to touch upon 
the whole subject only in a general 
way,-and yet point out those methods 
which are said to be outstanding ex- 
amples in the newspaper business. 

I will devote my time to the use 
of legitimate methods, as I see them, 
because other methods are fast fading 
out of practice under the scrutiny of 
the advertisers themselves, and the 
organization employed by them to 
audit circulations. 

During the past decade, or since the 
World War, the circulation methods 
of many newspapers have changed 
very materially, and in many cases 
they have been almost revolutionized. 

Selling Efficiency. 

Every newspaper should have as its 
objective the distribution of its cir- 
culation according to market oppor- 
tunities for its advertisers. This re- 
quires an adequate standard by which 
to test selling efficiency in different 
localities. 

Newspaper publishers must know 
the type of readers most desirable 
from the advertiser’s viewpoint. In 
the large cities, it is often necessary 
to identify the neighborhoods in which 
the desirable kind of people live, and 
then to establish adequate points of 
contact or outlets to supply those lo- 
calities. The bigger and better news- 
papers now have Merchandising De- 
partments assisting the advertiser in 
rating the character and buying power 
of various districts. 

There was a time when it was con- 
sidered good circulation practice to 
force the sale of newspapers by vari- 
ous methods, some even bordering on 
trickery. That day has passed, and 
it’s now a question of judgment and 
experience as to the kind of circula- 
tion the advertiser needs to give maxi- 
mum results. 

Quality Circulation. 

Is it Quantity or Quality? 

If it is both, what shall be the pro- 
portion of each to produce the maxi- 
mum results? 

A few years ago, a merchant who 
was a big retail advertiser was invited 
to address a convention of circulation 
managers in Montreal. While waiting 
to be heard, he listened to a discus- 
sion on “Quality Circulation,” and he 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
learn something about “quality” cir- 
culation by asking this question, and 
then proceeded to answer it himself: 


“What do you mean by quality 
circulation? Is it something in the 
paper that makes the people buy it? 
Can you, as circulation managers, 
tell me? Remember a stream rises 
no higher than its source. If the 
circulation must go through the 
brains of the people, as I say it 
must, it must have bright, intelli- 
gent brains as its source—it must 
be born of brain. The contents of 
your paper are the things that should 


J. M. SCHMID 
Business Manager, News 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


reflect your circulation, and _ that 

being true, the results it promises, 

and the results we advertisers get, 
will more nearly tally. 

“We, as advertisers, want to go 
through the brains of the people. 
We want to get into their mind, and 
through their minds into their 
hearts, and through their hearts into 
their pockets. You can tell us how 
much circulation you have, but why 
not tell us where it is going, and 
why it is going there.” 

These remarks created quite an im- 
pression. 

The reader must determine the 
value of editorial and news content, 
and ignore the personal whims or 
tastes of the editor. The advertiser, 
on the other hand, expects that the cir- 
culation methods adopted by the news- 
paper must be adaptable to the needs 
of his advertising constituency. 

The reader, or rather consumer, 
buys the newspapers, while the adver- 
tiser buys only the influence of the 
readers of that particular publication. 
Quantity does not produce this effect 
without a liberal ratio of quality cir- 
culation. 

There is certainly a basic difference 
between quantity and quality, which 
I admit is often lost sight of by some 
publishers. 

Honesty in Circulation. 

There must also be honesty in cir- 
culation. Newspapers may preach 
honesty in politics, government and 
business but, to have weight or to 
effect much good in the community, 
the newspaper must, in the conduct 
of its own affairs, be honest, and must 
make no attempt to mislead. 

There is nothing more reprehensible 


than a publisher who deliberately de- 
ceives as to quantity or quality of his 
circulation. When advertisers buy on 
the basis of quality as it relates to 
their particular. need, the publisher 
will learn to give him the facts. The 


_adveriser is entitled to know where 


the circulation is, who the readers are, 
how it was secured, and whether it is 
paid for, and the price paid. 

Advertisers frequently demand more 
circulation to obtain results, instead of 
getting results from circulation the 
publisher already has. . This encour- 
ages publishers to go after more cir- 
culation, and often in territory far 
beyond the trading area, and in most 
cases, this additional circulation is of 
very little or no value .to. the adver- 
tiser. This naturally increases adver- 
tising costs without profitable returns. 

The advertiser is therefore urged to 
select newspapers which give him the 
maximum results within a given ter- 
ritory, and not those with circulation 
scattered to the four corners of the 
universe, and in territory covered by 
other papers the advertiser is already 
using. : 

A newspaper, to grow permanently, 
must be in demand; it must be a good 
newspaper, and appeal to well-thinking 
people. Without it, the best circula- 
tion manager is in vain. No matter 
how good the newspaper, it will surely 
fail of its purpose, if it does not have 
an efficient distributing system. 

Value of Organization. 

Anyone who studies newspaper man- 
agement carefully is impressed with 
the commanding position the success- 
ful circulation managers occupy in 
their respective organizations. They 
have adopted scientific, business-build- 
ing ideas, which made it necessary 
that the circulation department be rec- 
ognized of equal importance with the 
news and advertising departments. It 
was not always so. Some newspapers 
give greater attention to their circu- 
lation departments than to other de- 
partments. Newspaper owners and 
managers realize that no matter how 
much in demand their newspaper may 
be from an editorial viewpoint, the 
paper will not be a successful financial 
proposition unless the circulation is up 
to the standard required: of a good 
newspaper. 

Circulation may be likened unto rip- 
ened fruit in the orchard. Much time 
and effort may have been devoted in 
cultivating the crop and getting it 
ready for the consumer, but if then 
it is allowed to spoil, owing to faulty 
distribution or marketing methods, the 
crop is of no value, and the whole pro- 
ject has failed. A good newspaper 
must be put into the hands of sub- 
scribers in the quickest possible time 
after it has been printed. With a good 
newspaper, it is not difficult to secure 
circulation and the advertising which 
is so essential in keeping the whole 
institution going. Circulation is more 
easily maintained with well balanced 
advertising pages. : 

Classification of Circulation. 

In the distribution of newspapers, 
these are the following major classi- 
fications in the order of their value 
to the advertiser: 

Home delivery—or invisible circula- 
tion. 

News Stand Sales—semi-visible cir- 
culation. 

Street Sales—visible circulation. 

Give the Publisher to your em- 
ployees for Christmas. 


ee 
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Home Delivery. 

In placing his contracts, the adver- 
tiser generally chooses the medium 
having the largest and best home-de- 
livered circulation. 

The circulation manager therefore 
centers his effort upon city and sub- 
urban circulation. Boys ranging from 
eight to 15 years of age are considered 
the best circulation producers, give the 
best service, and are usually the best 
collectors. A boy, or a girl for that 
matter, will invariably get an audience 
with a prospective subscriber, where 
a grown person often fails. The boy 
has an appeal in soliciting for a sub- 
seription, which seldom fails in land- 
ing an order, whereas the adult is 
often abruptly turned away with any 
kind of an excuse. 

Boys, the country over, may be di- 
vided into two groups—groups that are 
sharply defined. The older a boy gets, 
the more distinctly he shows the ear- 
marks of the class into which he has 
been thrown. The first group is com- 
posed of the class of boys who have 
the help, the advice, the kindly direc- 
tion of their parents in everything 
they do. They have partners. Every 
advantage is theirs. 

The second group is composed of 
another kind of boys who, through 
oversight or indifference on the part 
of their parents, are thrown pretty 
much on their own resources, who do 
almost as they please, and to their 
credit it must be said that many of 
them have made wonderful successes 
in their life’s work. This last group, 
in many instances, is particularly un- 
fortunate. Many of the boys in this 
group are deprived of the helpful in- 
fluence of the persons who are most 
able to help them at the time they 
stand in greatest need of help. From 
this class, there naturally comes a 
large number of failures. An active 
interest should be taken in the boy’s 
business. He should be questioned 
daily as to his work and be prodded 
a little—if necessary. This is an im- 
portant point, for ’tis said, “as the 
twig is bent, so the tree is inclined,” 
and the habits he forms as a boy will 
in all likelihood affect his whole career. 

Successful newspaper solicitation de- 
pends upon several things, the news- 
boy’s knowledge of his newspaper, of 
other newspapers, of current affairs, 
and his ability. He must not only de- 
velop the ability to study, but he must 
also be courteous. He soon learns that 
study is not only of the schoolroom, 
and courtesy not only a requirement 
of society, but that each has an impor- 
tant commercial value. 

There is one danger which confronts 
every boy—the temptation of idleness. 
When a boy has nothing to do, he usu- 
ally thinks of some mischief. The ju- 
venile courts have discovered the ne- 
cessity of keeping the boy busy, so 
that his mind will be occupied with 
the worthwhile things in life. Deliv- 
ering newspapers is one solution of 
this problem, as it keeps the boy busy 
during those hours when the tempta- 
tions of loafing are most apt to con- 
front him. These boys are ingenious 
in their methods of getting business. 
They watch real estate transfer col- 
umns in the newspapers, follow movy- 
ing vans, solicit people they meet on 

Ahe street, watch vacant houses, de- 
liver sample copies to non-readers, and 
even resort to the telephone, or write 
letters. Some boys have been known 


to have business cards printed, giving 
their names, street addresses and tele- 
phone numbers. These appeals in 
many instances get results. Every- 
body likes a hustling boy, and is will- 
ing to help. Boys of grade school age 
usually make the best carriers for 
evening newspapers. Morning papers 
require older boys on account of the 
early hours of delivery, and the larger 
routes covered. Morning paper carri- 
ers seldom see their subscribers ex- 


News Has 74 Motor Routes 


The Indianapolis News has 74 
motor routes in operation, cover- 
ing 3,414 miles every evening, 
delivering the edition served to 
subscribers in the city, at an 
expense much less than the key- 
rate for mail _ subscriptions 
through the post office depart- 
ment. During October, the News 
delivered a daily average of 
22,030 copies to agents, dealers 
and individual subscribers in the 
trading area in this way. 

The curtailment of train and 
interurban service, with the sub- 
stitution of buses, has made this 
service necessary. The improve- 
ment of highways, however, has 
stimulated this method of deliv- 
ery more than anything else. 

As far as is known, the In- 
dianapolis News was the first 
newspaper in the country to es- 
tablish this service, and now 
leads all others in number of 
routes operated, number of miles 
covered, and the number of pos- 
sible places of delivery.—J. M. 
Schmid. 


cept on collection days which, as a 
rule, are set aside by the carrier for 
canvassing. 

Distribution in Large Cities. 

In the larger cities of the country, 
the transient sale of newspapers at 
street corners, elevated and sub-way 
entrances and railroad depots, in a 
measure takes the place of home-de- 
livered circulation in the smaller cit- 
ies, but it is doubtful whether the pro 
rata value per copy is as great as that 
of home-delivered circulation. The in- 
clination of some of the transient buy- 
ers is to discard the paper, after hav- 
ing given it a hurried reading. 

A comparison between the aver- 
age city of from one hundred to 
five hundred thousand population, and 
New York City, for example, would be 
impracticable and misleading. While 
Chicago, . Boston, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, Detroit, Cleveland, Baltimore, 
St. Louis, each have a population of 
a million, or approximately so, each 
of the systems of organization and 
operation have their own peculiarities. 
For instance, the Philadelphia joint 
morning delivery system, through 
which all of the morning newspapers 
make their delivery, dealing with the 
adult carriers operating in well defined 
boundaries, would be a story in itself, 
and has no counterpart in New York. 
Nor has the afternoon system of sub- 
stations and newsboy carrier delivery, 
as it exists in Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Baltimore and other large cities bor- 
dering on a million population, any- 
thing in common with the New York 
method. 

The foremost and outstanding dif- 
ference between the whole circulation 


1] 


structure in New York and the average 
smaller city is the fact that in New 
York there is no home delivery, or any 
semblance of it, maintained or fos- 
tered by any newspaper, morning or 
evening, while the home delivered car- 
rier circulation usually forms the 
backbone of the circulation of the 
smaller cities. Thé carrier circulation 
in these cities will often amount to 
80 or 90 per cent of the city circula- 
tion. It is true that a small percent- 
age of New York morning newspapers 
are delivered to the door of the sub- 
scriber, but this figure is inconsequen- 
tial and such delivery is handled in 
a roundabout method through a corner 
newsstand, which makes’ delivery 
through the apartment elevator opera- 
tor or building superintendent. 

Efforts have been made to build up 
a carrier delivery on the New York 
morning newspapers, but such effort 
has been usually shortlived or spas- 
modic. Obviously this does not refer 
to the residential sections of New 
York, where direct contact with the 
subscriber may be established. In 
Manhatan 97% per cent of the popula- 
tion dwells in rented flats and apart- 
ments. The 2% percent home owner- 
ship in Manhattan would not encour- 
age the idea of carrier delivery. 

A large part of the newspaper cir- 
culation in greater New York is sold 
from off the newsstands, of which 
there are nearly 8,000. A large num- 
ber of these newsdealers refuse to 
make delivery to subscribers. 

Promotion by Carrier.. 

About 90 per cent of all the effort 
by newspapers outside of the big pop- 
ulation centers is directed toward 
home-delivered circulation. It may be 
in the form of exclusive or joint deliv- 
ery of morning or evening newspapers, 
but nevertheless it is directed toward 
reaching the reader in his home. 

With boys making up the carrier or- 
ganization, there are many things nec- 
essary to stimulate continued interest. 
Welfare work is of first importance, 
and much of the district manager’s 
time is devoted to contact work with 
the boys’ parents, to learn something 
about the family life, see that the boys 
save their money and, in a general 
way, make a success of their work. 
In cases of illness, the men visit the 
homes, often taking fruit or flowers 
to the sick, in the hope that they will 
displace pain or lonesomeness with 
cheer and happiness. In these days, 
when in many cases both husband and 
wife are employed during the day, 
it is often necessary to resort to eve- 
ning canvasses. Groups of carriers 
gather at their respective supply sta- 
tions after the evening meal, and de- 
vote about an hour or an hour and a 
half calling upon non-readers on their 
routes, whom they are unable to see 
during the day. The results are ex- 
tremely satisfactory. 

Factory canvasses, with the permis- 
sion of the management, are often re- 
sorted to during the noon hour. Or- 
ders are frequently taken for home 
delivery. These orders are given to 
carriers covering the locality in which 
the employe lives. These canvasses 
are made by district managers, because 
boys are in school, and on Saturdays 
they are collecting; furthermore in 
most cases, factories close at noon, 
Saturdays. Carrier boys often follow 
moving vans for blocks to get an or- 
der. It has been known that people 
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moving into new homes have been so- 
licited by aS many as six carriers of 
ohe newspaper, within an hour of ar- 
rival. 


Some newspapers post bulletins on 
supply-station walls something like 
this: 

“Watch the moving vans; 

Call on three non-readers a day; 
Keep off the lawns; 

Deliver papers flat; 

Service builds circulation; 

Collect regularly, and avoid dis- 


putes; 

Watch vacant houses on your 
route; 

Get new addresses of subscribers 
who move.” 


By this method, the carrier’s atten- 
tion is constantly drawn to business- 
building ideas. It is surprising to 
know how many mothers help their 
boys get business, and keep their ac- 
counts straight. A newspaper carrier 
has a wonderful advantage in tackling 
his first job, no matter what business 
or profession it may be. 

The carriers of the Indianapolis 
News have established an association 
with the following objects: 

“The object of this association is 
to promote the circulation of the 
Indianapolis News, to teach its mem- 
bers self-government and _ brother- 
hood, to encourage industry, thrift 
and economy; to promote honest 
methods in business dealings and to 
familiarize the carriers with little 
courtesies that make better men and 
women; to teach them their duty to 
themselves and to society and to de- 
velop character and the spirit of 
progressive citizenship. 

“Any boy or girl eight years of 
age or over, regardless of race, re- 
ligion or nationality, who desires to 
become a member must sign an ap- 
plication blank agreeing to abide by 
the rules and regulations of the as- 
sociation as set forth in that appli- 
cation.” 

No juvenile business or organiza- 
tion was ever established for a higher 
or better purpose, nor with a greater 
constructive thought. 

Newsdealer Circulation, 

Newsdealer circulation, next to 
home-delivered circulation in import- 
ance, is confined to sales over the 
counter ‘at neighborhood stores, hotels, 
railroad depots, interurban stations 
and such places. Many persons, em- 
ployed during the day in the smaller 
cities, and living in apartments or 
rooming houses, prefer to buy their 
papers at the corner drug store on the 
way home. Carrier service is not al- 
ways satisfactory, because of the un- 
certain habits of this class of readers. 
If paper is delivered by carrier, it is 
frequently picked up by some other 
apartment dweller or roomer, or is 
stolen, and therefore the reader pre- 
fers to buy his paper to suit his con- 
venience. 

The average newsdealer does not so- 
licit subscriptions for any newspaper; 
he handles them all, and the reader 
must choose. In other words, he is 
not a booster, prefering to let circula- 
tion be regulated by the demand. 

Street Sales. 

Newsboy and street sale circulation 
in the smaller cities is perhaps of the 
least value to the advertiser, while in 
the metropolitan centers, where car- 
rier delivery is practically unknown, it 


in a measure takes the place of home- 
delivered circulation, as far as value 
to the advertiser goes. 

In some cities, newsboys are regu- 
lated by law, as to age and hours of 
employment. These regulatory meas- 
ures are necessary in certain sections 
of cities, to keep the younger boys off 
the streets, and under parental super- 
vision. Newsboys often resort to fake 
cries to enable them to sell their pa- 
pers, and frequently overcharge the 
buyer on “extra” editions, all of which 
is not countenanced by the newspaper, 
and as fast as the guilty are discov- 
ered, they are removed from the pa- 
per’s staff of sellers. 

Paid corner men or hustlers are fast 
disappearing. Newspapers have 
learned that a great deal of insane 
competition established by this method 
is expensive and productive of very 
few extra sales. It often causes street 
brawls, and the system is frowned 
upon by the buying public and the 
advertiser. It may be necessary to pay 
a corner man or boy a bonus to sell 
in certain localities on account of 
secant sales. This is considered legiti- 
mate, provided all the newspapers of 
the city join in keeping the corner 
covered. This applies largely to out- 
lying localities, where representation 
is required, and yet the sales are too 
small to make it inducive for a boy to 
stay. 

Country Circulation. 

In country towns, within and beyond 
the trading area, circulation is built 
along the same lines as in the city. 
The newspaper representatives are 
designated either as agents or news- 
dealers, and a certain part of their 
circulation is delivered into the home, 
and the rest sold on the streets or at 
the stores. 

Some newspapers have salaried rep- 
resentatives, in the larger towns, who 
conduct the business as it is handled 
in the city. They look after transfers 
of bundles of newspapers from one 
transportation line to another, canvass, 
look after complaints, stops, and ver- 
ify new-orders. They distribute copies 
to newsboys, newsdealers and carriers, 
selling at the wholesale rate. This 
arrangement permits these sub-dealers 
to earn the usual profit. The special 
agent gets his pay from the publisher. 
This is the best and most effective 
method for outside circulation, but is 
expensive and is therefore not in gen- 
eral use. The Indianapolis News cov- 
ers all its country territory in this 
manner, 

Mail Subscriptions. 

Mail subscriptions, classed as home- 
delivered circulation, are secured 
either by direct contact with the sub- 
seriber, by direct mail advertising, or 
by newspaper advertising. In some 
cases, subscriptions are voluntary: Re- 
newals as a rule are received in this 
way. Expiration notices mailed to the 
subscribers a few days in advance of 
expiration date, usually bring the bulk 
of renewals. 

Most of the mail subscription busi- 
ness iS on rural free delivery routes, 
and is taken at a slightly reduced rate, 
because the subscriber usually pays 
for a period in advance. 

Delivery by Motor Truck. 

Since the building of hard surface 
highways, and the improvements of 
roads in general throughout the na- 
tion, a different mode of delivery to 
subscribers living in obscure sections 


of the country, has been adopted. Eve- 
ning newspapers, handicapped by the 
absence of evening rural free delivery, 
are establishing motor delivery of 
their own, and although the expense 
is large, it is not much greater than 
if the mails were resorted to at pre- 
vailing postal rates. 

This new method of delivery to 
farmers, and others heretofore not 
reached in the evening, has caused 
most newspapers operating under this 
new system, to discontinue “predat- 
ing’ mail editions, and instead giving 
service to country readers, similar to 
that given city subscribers. 

Delivery of an evening newspaper 
on the day of publication gives the 
advertiser a tremendous advantage. 
The reader has the opportunity to read 
his newspaper, and make up his mind 
about driving to town the following 
morning to take advantage of the ad- 
vertising in the paper. Under the 
schedules existing on rural free deliv- 
ery routes, the rural carrier does not 
get around early enough to give the 
reader the opportunity to see the ad- 
vertisements and take advantage of 
them, that he has under the more 
modern way of reaching him. The 
country reader is not only interested 
in buying, because in many cases he 
has something to sell. The market 
quotations of the evening paper give 
him valuable information daily about 
his own products, which induces him 
either to hold or dispose of his goods, 
according to the market values. 

The Indianapolis News has 74 of 
these routes in operation, 
3,414 miles every evening, delivering 
the edition served to subscribers in 
the city, at an expense much less than 
the key-rate for mail subscriptions 
through the post office department. 
During October, the News delivered 
a daily average of 22,030 copies to 
agents, dealers and individual sub- 
scribers in the trading area in this 
way. 

The curtailment of train and inter- 
urban service, with the substitution of 
buses, has made this service necessary. 
The improvement of highways,. how- 
ever, has stimulated this method of 
delivery more than anything else. 

It is a proven fact that newspaper 
readers, who were inaccessible to the 
rural mail carrier during certain sea- 
sons of the year, were themselves in- 
accesible to the merchant for the same 
reason, and since the improvement of 
highways, advertising results have 
been greatly stimulated, because the 
newspaper readers have greater advan- 
tages in coming and going. 

As far as is known, the Indianapolis 
News was the first newspaper in the 
country to establish this service, and 
now leads all others in number of 
routes operated, number of miles coy- 
ered, and the number of possible places 
of delivery. 

Unsold Copies. 

The question of unsold copies has 
never been' satisfactorily adjusted 
either to the publisher, the advertiser, 
or the auditing bureau. The newspa- 
per giving “full returns,’ and making 
deductions from its gross daily run, 
comes nearer satisfying all concerned. 
This, however, encourages careless- 
ness and waste on the part of agents, 
newsdealers and_ others, . increases 
transportation costs, and entails con- 
siderable additional clerical work. . 

Newspapers giving only a limited 
return privilege or no returns often 
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bave their figures questioned because 
there are opportunities under this 
system to present misleading figures. 
The honest publisher gives credit for 
every copy not sold by his agents, or 
at least gives instructions, when on a 
non-returnable basis, that orders must 
be regulated to conform with actual 
sales. If an agent does not take advan- 
tage of these privileges, the publisher 
is not at fault. This publisher will 
not pad orders, or insist upon _ in- 
creases being made in times of emer- 
gency, without giving full credit for 
unsold copies. Some publishers have 
contractual relations with their agents, 
so that they must report the number 
of unsold copies at regular intervals 
for credit on their accounts. 


Premiums and Contests. 

There are some newspapers placed 
in the fortunate position of being first 
in the field, making it unnecessary to 
resort to the use of premiums, con- 
tests, bargain periods, clubbing ar- 
rangements, insurance, and the like. 

The papers which need more circu- 
lation, however, to compare favorably 
with their stronger competitors, in 
order to secure a higher advertising 
rate, must look to “schemes” outside 
of ordinary circulation building to get 
results. To produce circulation on 
merit alone is out of the question in 
many eases. If all newspapers in a 
particular locality possess merit, it be- 
comes extremely difficult for the 
weaker newspaper to make headway 
without the use of schemes. 

Merchandise premiums have been 
successfully used in many cases, but 
usually the articles used to promote 
circulation are in direct competition 
with the goods sold by the advertiser 
from whom the publisher is constantly 
soliciting space. 

The main criticism of the use of 
premiums is that the average prospect 
is more influenced by the use of the 
premium than by the newspaper he 
is asked to subscribe for, and renewals 
are hard to get unless the use of pre- 
miums is continued. 

Popularity contests, used by some 
newspapers, have produced results, but 
as a rule the public is opposed to 
them. To help a candidate in the con- 
test to win a prize, the public is often 
compelled to buy subscriptions for long 
periods in advance. Sometimes read- 
ers of long standing are compelled to 
help more than one candidate in the 
same contest, and in a general way 
the contest creates ill-will toward the 
newspaper conducting it. 

Bargain Offers. 

Bargain offers are used by some 
newspapers for the purpose of getting 
new readers, but primarily to get re- 
newals within a short space of time. 
This plan usually produces a large 
sum of money at one time, but the 
rest of the year the income is rather 
lean, and in the end nothing has been 
accomplished but a deficit in the cost 
of handling this ah hee classifica- 
tion of circulation. 


Travel Accident Insurance. 

Travel accident insurance offered in 
connection with newspaper circulation 
has grown in practice in recent years. 
Some of the stronzest and best news- 
papers in the country use it. The sub- 
scriber usually pays the full cost of 
this service while, in some instances, 
policies are issued at slightly less than 
cost to meet competition. The trouble 


with this kind of circulation building 
is sometimes due to disputes with 
readers, who failed to get benefits 
they though they should have in case 
of accident not covered by the terms 
of the policy. 

Another objection is that the insur- 
ance must be offered from year to year, 
and while producing results in most 
cases, is expensive and requires a sub- 
stantial clerical force to handle it. A 
newspaper with a large coverage, in 
adopting insurance, usually finds it 
necessary to serve many of its old 
readers, getting only a small percent- 
age of new business. The service may 
be called a good-will builder. but it 
seems necessary to make it a contin- 
uous performance. 

Circulation secured without outside 
influence as described, and built solely 
upon the merit of the newspaper, is 
after all the result-producing circula- 
tion for the advertiser. 


Herald Features Classified Ads 

“Inquiring Classified Reporter” is a 
feature of the Washington (D. C.) 
Herald’s classified: columns. That is 
the by-line run under the one-column 
box head “Who’s Who.” ‘The daily 
story, which is illustrated with a half 
column cut of a person interviewed, is 
prefaced by this lead, which refers to 
the “Inquiring Classified Reporter’: 

“Hach day he selects at random some 
Times and Herald classified advertiser 
whose interesting message appears 
regularly in these papers and intro- 
duces the advertiser to Times and 
Herald readers through these columns.” 
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13 
Racks Help Get Subscribers 


Walter Hoots, home delivery man- 
ager of the circulation department of 
the Baltimore News, gave the follow- 
ing informal talk to his carrier boys, 
recently, through the columns of the 
Junior Carrier Edition of the News 
which is issued monthly: 

Newspaper reading is a matter of 
habit. 

Habits are formed by doing the same 
thing over and over again until it 
seems natural and desirable. 

People who are not accustomed to 
reading the News must be given fre- 
quent opportunity to buy it if they 
are to be converted to the News. 
This is where the news rack comes 
in. 

It is impossible to have news stands 
or sales boys on every corner, and, of 
course, it is not possible to put the 
News before every passerby on the 
street if we depend upon boys and 
news stands alone. 

News racks are always in sight. 

They don’t go in out of the rain. 

They are always in the same place 
all the time. 

Of course, news racks can’t take 
the place of the regular boys, but 
THEY CAN help us cover the vacant 
corners, and they will be on the job 
when the man who MIGHT BUY A 
NEWS COMES ALONG. 

Let’s cultivate the MAN WHO 
MIGHT BUY A NEWS. Let’s make it 
easy for him—for afterwhile he will 
want a News every day, and then YOU 
will get him as a regular home deliv- 
ery subscriber. 
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GPEED and reliability are 

first requirements of 
the United States postal 
service. 

The Illinois Traction 
System carries govern- 
ment mail every day in the 
year between principal 
points on its lines. 

A mail contract with the 
postal department means 
Uncle Sam’s stamp of ap- 
proval on the service ren- 
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Notes from Headquarters - 


In the drive for 2,000 new members 
for the National Editorial Association 
Rhode Island and Iowa have completed 
their quotas. State Vice President 
Richards of Iowa has shown what is 
possible of accomplishment when one 
goes after the memberships with a 
determination to land them. In a 
little over a month’s time he has 
turned in over 50 new members. Idaho 
has 60 per cent of its allotment, the 
District of Columbia 70 per cent, 
Alabama 80 per cent. 


Any publisher who wants to get out 
the school annual in his town can 
secure important pointers relative to 
the engraving by writing the National 
Editorial Association Engraving De- 
partment. With the prices you can 
get on engravings from your Own as- 
sociation no outsider can possibly 
underbid you. You at least have the 
advantage of a 50 per cent saving on 
the engravings used. 


John E. Allen, editor of the Lino- 
type News, found some _ interesting 
magazine copy on the side trip to 
Alaska following the N. EH. A. meeting 
at Los Angeles. An illustrated story, 
“Golfing on the Yukon at Midnight,” 
has been placed with Golf Illustrated, 
New York City, and another story with 
the Golfers Magazine, Chicago. 


The Wyoming Press Association 
secured an electro of the National 
Editorial Association Standard In- 
voice and is renting it out to the mem- 
bers in good standing at 25 cents each 
(merely postage to cover cost of 
shipping back and forth). If this plan 
will help to have the invoice more 
uniformly used every state press asso- 
ciation could well afford to purchase 
a half dozen or more electros and keep 
them in motion as the electros can be 
had for $1.75 each. It is not a bad 
idea. 


North Carolina has no legal rate for 
legal publications. Legals carry the 
commercial rate. No paper can print 
any legal advertising until it has filed 
with the Clerk of the Superior. Court 
of the county in which the paper is 
published a sworn statement of its 
commercial rate. Thus, if a paper has 
a commercial rate of 20 cents per 
inch it cannot get more than 20 cents 
per inch for a legal advertisement. 
This sort of a rate would be extremely 
discouraging to publishers in most 
parts of the country.and it would seem 


as if the publishers of 
North Carolina should get 
busy and show to their 
law makers what it costs 
simply for the composition 
of an inch of six point 
type. 


The National League of District 
Postmasters is asking the newspapers 
of the country to help them have third 
class offices placed under civil service 
rules. The fourth class postmaster 
also wants to be relieved of having to 
take from his salary expense for heat 
and light. Editor Giffin of Colorado 
suggests that perhaps a little team 
work between the postmasters and the 
publishers might be a good thing and 
wonders if the postmasters would co- 
operate in the fight against govern- 
ment printing of envelopes. 


New classifications in the handling 
of paper go into effect the first of the 


year. The ream will no longer be the 
measure. Paper will be sold in 
packages of 1,000 sheets. Printers 


desiring smaller quantities will be 
compelled to pay the broken package 
rate. If such is the case there will 
be considerable dissatisfaction on the 
part of small printers whose orders do 
not permit of their using 1,000 sheets. 
To such dealers it would seem as) if 
they should be allowed to buy~ 500 
sheets without being forced to pay the 
broken package rate. 


Farm publications in 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, 
Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Kansas, Michigan 
and Oklahoma have inaugurated an 
Advertising Bulletin Service whereby 
they are making a tie-up between the 
manufacturer, the jobber and the local 
dealer. The plan covers advertising 
in the local paper and the farm pub- 
lications and stresses buying from the 
home dealer. It looks as if the plan 
would develop more advertising for 
the local paper in that the local hard- 
ware dealer is furnished copy every 
month for ads in the home paper as 
well as cuts for use in such adver- 
tising. 


Nebraska, 


Arrangements are being made where- 
by the N. E. A. will be represented at 
the third annual newspaper institute 
of North Carolina to be held at the 
University of North Carolina, January 
5,6 and 7. The meeting will be under 
the auspices of the North Carolina 
Press Association. 


Get your share of the Christmas ad- 
vertising. It is yours if you will only 
go after it. Any wide-awake publisher 
can, by a little hustling, secure a few 
extra pages of space during the holiday 
season. 


Iowa publishers are facing the prob- 
lem of a_ state-owned print shop 
operated by the inmates of the state 
penitentiary. Such a situation is un- 
fair to the men who really make the 
state and when it is properly presented 
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we believe will fall of its own weight. 
Iowa at the present time is not in 
position to make any $5,000,000 ex- 
penditures in socialistic experiments. 


President Roe of the N. EH. A. will 
shortly make announcements regard- 
ing the Better Newspaper Contests for 
1927. Every publisher in the United 
States who gets out a good paper 
should enter these various contests. 
Whether he wins a prize or not it 
results in improvement and advance- 
ment. 


MISS GEORGIA L. OSBORNE 
Librarian, Illinois State 
Historical Library 


on November 3rd was appointed li- 
brarian of the Illinois State Historical 
Library to succeed Mrs. Jessie Palmer 
Weber, who died last May. Miss Os- 
borne had been assistant librarian 
since 1901, when she was appointed by 
Gov. Richard Yates. For the past 15 
years, she has served as assistant sec- 
retary of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, which is a department of the 
Illinois State Historical Library. The 
new librarian returned to Springfield, 
December 1, after spending nearly a 
week in Philadelphia where she was 
in charge of the dismantling of the 
Abraham Lincoln exhibit in the Illi- 
nois Building at the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition. She went to Philadelphia 
earlier in the year to arrange the 
exhibit. 


Miss Osborne has long had interests 
along historical lines and is a member 
of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and of the American Li- 
brary Association. Nearly 30 years 
ago, she was one of the first women 
to go over the “White Pass” when she 
made a trip to Alaska. She spent 
the winter in Dawson, coming out the 
length of the Yukon through the Behr- 
ing Sea into the Pacific, making the 
trip on the “treasure ship,” the Chas, 
H, Hamilton, 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 


George M. Rogers, general manager 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer; was 
recently appointed chairman of the 
newspaper advisory committee of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations to suc- 
ceed E. Lansing Ray of the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat. Hugh O’Donnell, as- 
sistant business manager of the New 
York Times, is secretary of the com- 
mittee, succeeding T. R. Williams, 
vice president and assistant publisher 
of the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times and 
Chronicle-Telegraph. Mr. Williams 
continues to be a member of the com- 
mittee. Other committee members 
are: David E. Town of the Hearst 
general management, New York, and 


Gardner Cowles, publisher of the 
Des Moines Register-Tribune. 
“Newspaper Week” embodies the 


proposal made at the recent meeting 
of the Association of Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives held in Chicago. 
W. E. Donohue, vice president, who 
presided in the absence of the presi- 
dent was bid to make a report on the 
proposition at .a later date after he 
will have had time to investigate .the 
suggestion... It was maintained that 
257 advertising clubs throughout the 
country would support the project. Mr. 
Donohue is manager of the local dis- 
play advertising of the Chicago Trib- 
une. The absent president, Frank T. 
Carroll, is advertising director of the 
Indianapolis News. 


William O’Farrell of the San Diego 
Union was recently elected president 
of the California Circulation Managers’ 
Association. He succeeds Harold 
Searles of the Hollywood Citizen. 
Other officers elected were: Victor 
Lattanner, Oakland Post-Enquirer, 
first vice president; H. V. Parratt, 
Modesto News, second vice president; 
and W. McKay, Santa Ana Register, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The return privilege was a topic 
which was given much attention dur- 
ing the recent convention. 


Frank Mallen of the New York 
Craphic is president of the newly or- 
ganized New York Photo Editors’ As- 
sociation. The object of the organi- 
zation is to facilitate the work of news 
photographers. Other officers are: 
J. A. Nessensohn, Acme News, vice 
president; Frank Gilloon, Times, sec- 
retary; ‘William White, Daily News, 
treasurer.. Directors: Frank Ryberg, 
Daily News, chairman; William J. 
Bodin, Post; Vincent J. Palumbo, In- 
ternational News Pictures; Louis 
Walker, Mirror; Hugene O’Brien, Times 
Wide World; Joe Lyons, Sun; Morris 
Gilbert, Herald Tribune and George 
Kabel, Underwood & Underwood. 


Mrs. F. C. McKee was re-elected 
president of the Peoria District Press 
Association at the recent meeting held 
at the plant of the Johnson Printing 
Company, Morton, Ill. A. R. Johnson, 
of the host company, which prints the 
Morton News, the Green Valley Ban- 
ner, Goodfield-Carlock Times, the Bar- 
tonville News, the San Jose Journal, 
Hanna City-Trivoli Index, was re- 
elected secretary of the association. 
This is the third year that the same 
persons have held office. 


J. H. Bradgon of the Textile World 
was elected president of the twenty- 
first convention of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., in conjunction 
with the National Conference of Busi- 
ness Paper Editors, brought to the 
Hotel Astor, New York, November 9. 
Other officers elected were: Merritt 
Lum, A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago, 
vice president; Warren Platt, National 
Petroleum Review, treasurer; and 
Jesse H: Neal, secretary. C. J. Stark 
of the Benton Publishing Company was 
elected to the executive committee to 
fill a vacancy. 


November 16 and 16 were the dates 
set for the fall meeting of the Adver- 
tising Commission of the International 
Advertising Association at Chicago. 
W. Frank McClure was chairman of 
the commission. 


The new president of the Brooklyn 
Newspapermen’s Club is F. Arthur 
Lozier, district man for the Brooklyn 
Eagle. He succeeds Marshall Covert, 
resigned. Frank X. Lambert, head of 
the copy desk of the Brooklyn Stan- 
dard Union, has been named vice 
president. 


The Advertising Club of St. Louis 
aided 61 advertising men and women 
to obtain positions, ranging from office 
boy to those paying $7,000 a year, dur- 
ing the last fiscal year. The employ- 
ment service of the club is in charge 
of the educational committee, of which 
Daniel A. Ruebel, vice president Chap- 
pelow Advertising Company, is chair- 
man. 


The North Dakota Associated Press 
Association recently held a meeting at 
Bismarck and elected the following 
officers: John B. Cooley, managing 
editor of the Grand Forks Herald, 
president; George D. Mann, publisher 
Bismarck Tribune, vice president; and 
N. B. Black, Fargo Forum, was re- 
elected member of the Associated 
Press regional advisory board. 


The Western New York Publishers’ 
Association recently held a conference 
in Rochester. Thirty members were 
present for the two-day session and 
the problem presented by the invasion 
of the smaller communities by house 
to house canvassers was discussed. 


The 12 and 12 were the dates set for 
the annual business meeting of the 
California Press Association at San 
Francisco. The program was arranged 
by the president, Governor Friend W. 
Richardson. 


Don Seitz, associate editor of the 
Outlook, is announced as one of the 
principal speakers for the 38rd annual 
Newspaper Institute which will be 
held at the University of North Caro- 
lina, January 5-7. Mr. Seitz was 
formerly of the New York World. 


Members of the Ohio Newspaper 
Women’s Association, at their recent 
26th annual convention, passed a res- 
olution asking the co-operation of all 
editors in an attempt of the reporter 
to write life as it is rather than as 
the “pattern” says it should be. Mem- 


Clyne Made Chairman N. E. A. C. 

“Proper and scientific advertising 
will establish any business or commer- 
cial enterprise in New England,” said 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien, editor of the 
Boston Herald, speaking before mem- 
bers of the New England Advertising 
Clubs which met for two days, begin- 
ning November 9, at Worcester, Mass. 
Mr. O’Brien declared that New Eng- 
land is far from “slipping industrially” 
and said that, although during the past 
50 years many industries have left 
New England, many others have come 
to take their places. 

John H. Clyne, an advertising execu- 
tive of the New Haven Journal-Courier, 
was elected chairman to succeed John 
W. Longnecker of Hartford, at the 
business meeting. Mr. Clyne has been 
secretary-treasurer for the past year. 

Major P. F. O’Keefe, president of the 
Boston Advertising Club, was elected 
to serve as second member from the 
New England district for the inter- 
national commission. I. B. Myers of 
the Waterbury Republican American 
was named secretary-treasurer to re- 
place Mr. Clyne. The elections were 
unanimous. 


Wrong Circulation Given 

An article in the October issue of 
The United States Publisher stated 
that the circulation of the Vancouver 
(B. C.) Province was 73,000 daily and 
79,000 Sunday. This should have read, 
according to the publisher’s statement 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
ending March 31, 1926, daily 67,232 
and Sunday 72,103. The September 30 
report, however, reads 70,737—76,717. 


Charles E. Keegan, member of the 
New York Evening World staff for 
20 years, has resigned his position to 
become assistant to Aldermanic Presi- 
dent McKee. Charles Brodie succeeds 
Mr. Keegan as the Bronx representa- 
tive of the Evening World. 
bers cited their experiences in having 
stories distorted by readers at the 
copy desk, who preferred threadbare 
expressions to phrases which fitted the 
story. 


About January 1, the Riverbend 
Mill of the Price Brothers of Quebec 
will have an expanded output of 900 
tons of newsprint a day. The new 
expansion increases the output about 
400 tons a day. 


The new Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mills Limited at Limoilu, near 
Quebec, will at first contain but four 
machines but will be built with an 
ultimate capacity of eight machines. 


Thomas A. Edison pushed the button 
that started the presses at the inaug- 
ural ceremonies in the pressroom of 
the Daily Courier of the Oranges and 
Maplewood, November 8. Freeholder 
Arthur T. Muir, president of the pub- 
lishing company, is also owner of the 
largest local department store. Own- 
ership in the Courier is held by many 
local people. 


J. E. Wheeler, president of the com- 
pany which publishes the Portland 
Telegram, has purchased the stock in 
that company held by his brother, 
L. R. Wheeler, vice president. The 
new purchase makes the president sole 
owner of the newspaper. 
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Interviews 

A woman reporter is said to have 
asked the Queen of Roumania, aboard 
the Leviathan, during her first inter- 
view with the America press, what 
she thought of the New York skyline, 
even though the city, five miles away, 
was hid in fog and rain. 

Such questions are certain to leave 
a bad taste in the mouth of the inter- 
viewed person. Hspecially is this true 
where but one or even a few reporters 
are interviewing a subject. Then, 
their stupidity stands out obnoxiously. 
The person interviewed will remember 
the paper represented by the stupidity 
of the reporter’s question. 

Editors will do well to take into 
consideration the fact that a news- 
paper is not judged solely by what 
appears in it. Good will is either 
made or destroyed by the men and 
women who represent it. The means 
by which the story 
an importance to the paper as well as 
does the finished story. Some writers 
are clever enough to make a quite 
readable story out of an awkwardly, 
stupidly and blunderingly obtained 
interview. 

“But I can only judge a man by his 
works,’ you say. That is true of the 
reader, but not of the editor. It should 
be as much the editor’s responsibility 
to pick clever reporters as it should 
be the duty of the reporter to inter- 
view cleverly. You might as well say 
_that the cook can tell a tender steak 
only by eating it—but not so; the 
cook is a judge of steaks, at sight. 

And so must the editor be a judge 
of human nature. He must know how 
to classify his reporters. He must 
cultivate his judgment so that he can 
tell what reporter will best get a 
straight-forward news story, and which 
one can most cleverly tackle a ticklish 
interview. 


The expense of circulating ice water 
in modern buildings has been cut by 
installation of mechanical refrigera- 
tion. The Greensboro News has the 


new equipment, ‘ 


is obtained has. 
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THEN DOES THE CUB 
BECOME A REPORTER! 


In the November issue of The United 
States Publisher there arose the ques- 
tion: “When does the cub become a 
reporter?” 

Two answers to the question are 
here given, one from Massachusetts, 
the other from Illinois: 

When Does a Cub Become a Reporter? 

The only way I know to answer this 
question is by following the time hon- 
ored precedent of asking another. So 
I will rise to inquire: 
a cub become a bear?” 

It depends upon the cub. Some cubs 
hang around mother as long as she 
will stand for it. They depend upon 
mother to that extent that they cannot 
get along without her—not alone for 
milk and sustenance, but also for 
guidance and understanding. 

Other cubs are more independent, 
and soon learn to do for themeslves. 
This gives them confidence; and they 
grow in strength and wisdom day by 
day. 

So it is with the cub in a newspaper 
office. He becomes a reporter just 
as soon as he discovers his strength 
and ability and uses it to increase 
his efficiency. In other words he is 
a full fledged reporter when he cuts 
loose from the leading strings, takes 
the initiative and prowls in undiscov- 
ered tetritory for the good things he 
knows are there, to capture and use 
them for the good of his paper. 

Con Kreet, 

Hast St. Louis (Ill.) Daily Journal. 


United States Publisher, 
Springfield, Illinois. 
Gentlemen a= rs. 

A cub, on small town newspapers 
at least, becomes a reporter when both 
he and his boss realize that the cub’s 
time can be employed to better ad- 
vantage than by making the collection 
of personal items his main occupation. 

Respectfully, 
Ra Re Baker: 
Editor, Southbridge (Mass.) News. 

(Formerly city editor of the Canton, 

Ill., Daily Register.) 


Town Pack Horse 
(Kditorial from Kansas City Post.) 


C. L. Hobart, president of the Mis- 
souri Press association, speaking at 
the editorial round table at Lawrence, 
Kas., recently voiced a vigorous pro- 
test against the unreasonable demands 
made upon the free space of the editor 
of rural and small town newspapers. 

It may be doubted whether he will 
be followed by his colleagues to the 
extremes he advocated, the elimination 
of the word boost from the editorial 
vocabulary and the conduct of the 
newspaper business reduced to the 
most level of commercial planes. 

The editors as a class are expected 
to give freely of their space in further- 
ing the interests of the communities 
upon whose prosperity their own de- 
pends. But there is no doubt that 
they are imposed upon, often uncon- 
sciously, and it is for them to draw 
the lines as they see fit, if at all. 


The paramount consideration is the 
welfare of the community, but within 
‘he limits of fairness and sound busi- 
ness judgment there is no more reason 
why the editor should be mulcted than 


“When does: 


there is for making unreasonable de- 
mands upon the business and profes- 


sional men. All suffer from the human 


impulse to get whatever can be got 
gratis. 


Newspapers and Men* 

The New York Sun and the Evening 
Telegram, the property until his death 
of Frank A. Munsey, have been sold 
by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
residuary legatee, to William F. Dew- 


art, for many years manager for Mr. 


Munsey. Thus these two newspapers 
will be continued under the direction 
of the same personality that carried 
them on while their owner lived. 

Similar examples are found in the 
cases of the Chicago Daily News and 
the Kansas City Star and Times. The 
will of Victor F. Lawson left the bulk 
of his property, including the News, 
in trust in the hands of the Illinois 
Merchants Trust company. Within a 
short time the trustees sold the News 
to a syndicate headed by Walter A. 
Strong, business manager of the news- 
paper and for long an associate of 
Mr. Lawson. The trustees to whom 
William R. Nelson confided the Star 
and Times sold the property to a group 
headed by Irwin Kirkwood, editor of 
the Star and Mr. Nelson’s son-in-law, 
and A. F. Seested, general manager. 

In these three sales there is recog- 
nized what all newspaper men know 
and few outsiders realize, that a news- 
paper is made and run by the men who 
work on it, that it cannot be made and 
run by trustees or a disinterested 
corporation. 


Because the day of the great editor 
is passed and we are now in an era of 
great publishers, because newspapers 
have become huge institutions repre- 
senting and requiring immense capital, 
has not changed the personal quality 
of journalism. The flavor of a news- 
paper which makes readers buy it or 
reject it cannot be put into it from 
the outside; it comes from within, put 
there by the men who live with their 
paper. 

Newspapers must be human affairs, 
for they exist on human emotions. 
Their fortunes are measured, not 
monthly or yearly, but daily. The 
essence of their lives is compressed 
into the space of 24 hours. The struc- 
ture of half a century can crash in a 
few short days. 


There is no such thing as commer- 
cialization of the press. The greater 
a newspaper becomes and the more it 
represents in invested capital, the 
more sensitive must it be to the 
personal note. A commercial press is 
a machine-made press and a machine- 
made press is journalistic death. The 


men who make the newspapers—who > 


gather the news, set it in type, manage 
its business affairs, direct its editorial 
policy, solicit its advertising—are the 
newspaper. Their characters and 
personalities are in the newsprint and 
the ink. 


It is a problem much discussed 
among newspaper men as to how great 
journals shall be perpetuated. There 
is only one pith ape the men who 
make them. 

*An Hditorial in Oct. 4 issue of the 
Chicago Tribune. 


“Voluntary co-operation is the Amer- 
ican plan and the American newspaper 
is its chief instrument.” 


—— 
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VALUE OF ADVERTISING 


IS FAR UNDERESTIMATED 
COOLIDGE TELLS AD MEN 


(Text of address delivered, recently, 
by Calvin Coolidge, President of the 
United States, at the annual conven- 
tion of. the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, at Washington.) 


Sometimes it seems as though our 
generation fails to give the proper es- 
timate and importance to the values of 
life. Results appear to be secured so 
easily that we look upon them with in- 
difference. We take too many things 
as a matter of course, when in fact 
they have been obtained for us only as 
the result of ages of effort and sacri- 
fice. We look at our economic condi- 
tion upon which we are absolutely de- 
pendent for the comforts and even the 
necessities of life and, forgetting that 
it all rests on industry, thrift, and 
management, dismiss it lightly as a 
matter that does not concern us. Oc- 
casionally our attention is directed to 
our political institutions, which have 
been secured for us through the dis- 
interested exertion of generations of 
patriotism, and, going along oblivious 
to the fact that they are the sole guar- 
antees of our rights to life and liberty, 
we turn away with the comforting 
thought that we can let some party 
committee attend to getting out the 
vote and that probably the government 
will run itself all right anyway. Then 
perhaps we are attracted by the build- 
ings erected for education, or the tem- 
ples dedicated to religious worship, 
and, without stopping to realize that 
these are the main source of the cul- 
ture of society and the moral and 
spiritual life of the people, we pass 
them by as the concern very largely 
of schoolmasters and clergymen. We 
have become so accustomed to the char- 
acter of our whole, vast, and intricate 
system of existence that we do not 
ordinarily realize its enormous im- 
portance. 


a 


It seems to me probable that of all 
our economic life the element on which 
we are inclined to place too low an 
estimate is advertising. When we 
come in contact with our great manu- 
facturing plants, our extensive sys- 
tems of transportation, our enormous 
breadth of agriculture, or the imposing 
structures of commerce and finance, 
we are forced to gain a certain impres- 
sion by their very magnitude, even 
though we do not stop to consider all 
their implications. By the very size 
and nature of their material form 
they make an appeal to the senses, 
even though their import does not 
reach the understanding. But as we 
turn through the pages of the press 
and the periodicals, as we catch the 
flash of bill-boards along the railroads 
and the highways, all of which have 
become enormous vehicles of the ad- 
vertising art, I doubt if we realize at 
all the impressive part that these dis- 
plays are coming more and more to 
play in modern life. Even the most 
casual observation, however, reveals to 
us that advertising has become a great 
business. It requires for its main- 
tenance investments of great amounts 
of capital, the occupation of large 


areas of floor space, the employment 
of an enormous number of people, 
heavy shipments through the United 
States mails, wide service by telephone 
and telegraph, broad use of the print- 
ing and paper trades, and the utmost 
skill in direction and management. In 
its turnover it runs into hundreds of 
millions of dollars each year. 

When we stop to consider the part 
which advertising plays in the modern 
life of production and trade we see 
that basically it is that of education. 
It informs its readers of the existence 
and nature of commodities by explain- 
ing the advantages to be derived from 
their use and creates for them a wider 
demand. It makes new thoughts, new 
desires, and new actions. By chang- 
ing the attitude of mind it changes the 
material condition of the people. Some- 
where I have seen ascribed to Abra- 
ham Lincoln the statement that “In 
this and like communities public sen- 
timent is everything. With public 
sentiment nothing can fail; without it 
nothing can succeed; consequently he 
who molds public sentiment goes 
deeper than he who enacts statutes 
or pronounces decisions. He makes 
statutes and decisions possible or im- 
possible to be executed.” Advertising 
creates and changes this foundation 


of all popular action, public sentiment, 
or public opinion. It is the most po 
tent influence in adopting and chang- 
ing the habits and modes of life, affect- 
ing what we eat, what we wear, and 
the work and play of the whole nation. 
Formerly it was an axiom that compe- 
tition was the life of trade. Under 
the methods of the present day 
it would seem to be more appro- 
priate to say that advertising is 
the life of trade. Two examples 
of this influence have come to me in 
a casual way. While I can not vouch 
for the details, I believe in their out- 
line they are substantially correct. 
One relates to an American industry 
that had rather phenomenal growth 
and prosperity in the late eighties and 
early nineties, being the foundation of 
the one or two large fortunes. In its 
development it had been a most gener- 
ous advertiser. A time came when 
various concerns engaged in this line 
of manufacturing were merged and 
consolidated. There being no longer 
any keen competition, it was felt that 
it was now no longer necessary to ex- 
plain to the public the value of this 
product or the superiority of one make 
over another. In order to save the 
large expense that had been made for 
that purpose, advertising was substan- 
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tially abandoned. The inevitable re- 
sult followed, which all well-informed 
trade quarters now know would fol- 
low. But the value of advertising was 
not so well understood 25 or 30 years 
ago. This concern soon became almost 
a complete failure. As I recall, it had 
to be reorganized, entailing great 
losses. This line of trade was later 
revived under the direction and coun- 
sel of some of its old managers, and 
with the proper amount of publicity 
became a successful enterprise. 

But let us turn from the unfortunate 
experience of the loss that occurred 
through lack of advertising to an ex- 
ample of gain that was made through 
the shrewd application of this princi- 
ple. In a somewhat typical American 
community a concern was engaged in 
an industrial enterprise. Its employes 
were not required to be men of great 
skill. Oftentimes they were new ar- 
rivals in this country who had been 
brought up to be accustomed to the 
meagre scale of living abroad. Their 
wants were not large, so that under 
the American rate of wages they found 
it possible to supply themselves and 
their families without working any- 
where near full time. As a result, 
production was low compared with the 
number employed and was out of pro- 
portion to the overhead expense of 
management and capital costs. Some 
fertile mind conceived the idea of lo- 
cating a good milliner in that com- 
munity. The wares of this shop were 
generously advertised through window 
display, newspaper space, and circu- 
larization. I suppose that every head 
of a family knows that a new bonnet 
on the head of one of the women in 
the neighborhood is contagious. The 
result in that community almost at 
once was better wearing apparel for 
the women, which necessitated more 
steady employment for the men. The 
output of the plant was greatly in- 
creased, its cost units were reduced, 
its profits were enlarged, it could sell 


its products to its customers ata lower 


figure, and the whole industry was 
improved. More wealth was produced. 
But the reaction went even further. 
The whole standard of living-in that 
locality was raised. All the people 
became better clothed, better fed, and 
better housed. They had aspirations, 
and the means to satisfy them, for 
the finer things of life. All of this 
came from the judicious application of 
the principle of advertising. 

The system which brought about 
these results is well known to the 
members of this association. You 
have seen innumerable . instances 
where concerns have failed through 
lack of advertising and innumerable 
others where they have made a suc- 
cess through the right kind and 
amount of publicity. Under its stim- 
ulation the country has gone from the 
old hand methods of production which 
were so slow and laborious with high 
unit costs and low wages to our pres- 
ent great factory system and its mass 
production with the astonishing result 
of low unit costs and high wages. The 
preeminence of America in industry, 
which has constantly brought about 
a reduction of costs, has. come very 
largely through mass production. Mass 
production is only possible where there 
is mass demand. Mass demand has 
been created almost entirely through 
development of advertising. 

In former days goods were expected 
to sell themselves. Oftentimes they 


were carried about from door to door. 
Otherwise; they were displayed on the 
shelves and counters of the merchant. 
The public were supposed to know of 
these sources of supply and depend 
on themselves for their knowledge of 
what was to be sold. Modern business 
could neither have been created nor 
can it be maintained on any such sys- 
tem. It constantly requires publicity. 
It is not enough that goods are made; 
a demand for them must also be made. 
It is on this foundation of enlarging 
production through the demands cre- 
ated by advertising that very much of 
the success of the American industrial 
system rests. 

It will at once occur to those who 
have given any though to these sub- 
jects how important it is to the contin- 
uing success of the business which this 
gathering represents, and to the gen- 
eral welfare of the country, that the 
conditions under which these results 
have been secured should be main- 
tained. It is our high rate of wages 
which brings about the greatest dis- 
tribution of wealth that the world has 
over seen and provides the enormous 
capacity for the consumption of all 
kinds of commodities which character- 
izes our country. With our improved 
machinery, with the great increase in 
power that has come from steam and 
electricity, with the application of en- 
gineering methods to production, the 
output of each individual engaged in 
our industrial and agricultural life is 
steadily increasing. The elimination 
of waste through standardization has 
been another most important factor in 
this direction. If we proceed under 
our. present system, there would ap- 
pear to be little reason to doubt that 
we can continue to maintain all of 
these high standards in wages, in out- 
put, and in consumption, indefinitely, 
and with our home markets as a foun- 
dation insure our foreign commerce 
by a generous exchange of those com- 
modities in which we are peculiarly 
favored for the commodities of other 
nations in which they have a special 
advantage. But nothing would ap- 
pear to be plainer than that this all 
depends upon the maintenance of our 
American scale of wages, which is the 
main support of our home market. 

It is to be seen that advertising is 
not an economic waste. It ministers 
to the true development of trade. It 
is no doubt possible to waste money 
through wrong methods of advertising, 
as it can be wasted through wrong 
methods in any department of indus- 
try. But rightfully applied, it is the 
method by which the desire is created 
for better things. When that once 
exists, new ambition is- developed for 
the creation and use of wealth. The 
uncivilized make little progress be- 
cause they have few desires. The in- 
habitants of. our country are stimu- 
lated to new wants in all directions. 
In order to satisfy their constantly in- 
creasing desires they necessarily ex- 
pand their productive power. They 
create more wealth because it is only 
by that method that they can satisfy 
their wants. It is this constantly en- 
larging circle that represents the in- 
creasing progress of civilization. 

A great power has been placed in 
the hands of those who direct the ad- 
vertising policies of our country, and 
power is always coupled with responsi- 
bilities. No occupation is charged with 
greater obligations than that which 
partakes of the nature of education. 
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Those engaged in that effort are chang- 
ing the trend of human thought. They 
are molding the human mind. Those 
who write upon that tablet write for 
all eternity. There can be no perma- 
nent basis for advertising except a 
representation of the exact truth. 
Whenever deception, falsehood, and 
fraud creep in they undermine the 
whole structure. They damage the 
whole art. The efforts of the govern- 
ment to secure correct labels, fair 
trade practices, and equal opportunity 
for all our inhabitants is fundament- 
ally an effort to get the truth into busi- 
ness. The government can do much 
in this direction by setting up correct 
standards, but all its efforts will fail 
unless it has the loyal support of the 
business men ‘of the nation. If our 
commercial life is to be clean and 
wholesome and permanent in the last 
resort, it will be because those who 
are engaged in it are determined to 
make it so. The ultimate reformers 
of business must be the business men 
themselves. My conception of what 
advertising agencies want is a busi- 
ness world in which the standards are 
so high that it will only be necessary 
for them to tell the truth about it. 
It will never be possible to create a 
permanent desire for things which do 
not have a permanent worth. It is 
my belief that more and more the 
trade of our country is conforming to 
these principles. 

The National Government has a 
large interest in all these problems, 
though many of them are confined in 
their jurisdiction to the states. The 
general welfare of the country, its 
progress and prosperity, are very inti- 
mately connected with the commerce 
that flows from agriculture and indus- 
try. Unless that be in a healthy con- 
dition, constantly expanding, securing 
reasonable profits, employment begins 
to fail, sooner or later wages begin 
to fall, markets are over-supplied, 
movements of freight decrease, factor- 
ies. are idle, and the results of all 
these are that want and distress creep 
into the home. You can easily draw 
the converse of this picture. It has 
been the almost universal experience 
in American life of late. Local con- 
ditions here and there have brought 
contrary results, probably unavoid- 
able for a long time to come, but in 
the main the country has been and is 
prosperous. Perhaps the most credit- 
able aspect of our present prosperity 
is that wages are high while profits 
have been moderate. That means that 
the results of prosperity are going 
more and more into the homes of the 
land and less into the enrichment of 
the few, more and more to the men 
and women and less and less to the 
capital which is engaged in our eco- 
nomic life. If this were not so, this 
country could not support 20,000,000 
automobiles, purchase so many radios, 
and install so many telephones. From 
a recent fear of being exploited by 
large aggregations of wealth, the peo- 
ple of America are learning to make 
such great concerns their most faith- 
ful servants. This problem is not en- 
tirely solved yet. Here and _ there 
abuses occur, but business is gradually 
being taught that the only method of 
permanent success lies in an honest, 
faithful, conscientious service to the 
public. ‘ 

You are familiar with the efforts 
which the Federal Government has 
been making to contribute to peace 
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and prosperity during the recent re- 
construction period. We are steadily 
reducing our national debt, cutting 
down the interest charges. We have 
released hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple from the unproductive field of 
government employment to the pro- 
ductive field of business life. The 
burdens of taxation have been so far 
removed that they are now for the 
most part lightly borne, and the dis- 
proportionate charges formerly made 
to supply the public revenues have 
been released to flow into the avenues 
of trade and investment. We have 
supplied large sums for the rehabilita- 


‘tion of Europe and the financing of 


South America to the advantage of our 
foreign commerce, which now stands 
at a peace time record. Through inter- 
national covenants limiting naval arm- 
aments we have reduced the cost of 
national defense and made large guar- 
antees to the peace of the world. All 
of this has been a program of con- 
structive economy, beneficial alike to 
ourselves and to other people. In 
making this economically possible, in 
spreading its benefits, in carrying its 
fruits into the homes of the land, ad- 
vertising has supplied and will con- 
tinue to supply a very important part. 
Without the advantages that accrue 
from that art these accomplishments 
would not have been possible. 


But Americars are never satisfied 
with the past or present. They are 
always impatient of the future. Our 
history has been that. of an increasing 
prosperity. There have always been 
fluctuations in trade, but with our 
present system of banking and our 
enormous capacity for consumption 
such fluctuations will apparently be 
much less violent and are unlikely to 
sink to the level of depression. We 
can not tell what a particular month 
or locality may develop, but over the 
broad face of our country seedtime 
will be followed by the harvest, the 
productive capacity will increase, and 
our people will become more prosper- 
ous. 


These results, however, can not be 
considered as guaranteed by our ma- 
terial resources alone. They will ac- 
crue to us, not because of our fertile 
agricultural fields, our deposits of coal, 
iron and precious metals, nor even 
from the present state of our develop- 
ment of trade with its accompanying 
supports of manufacturing, transpor- 
tation, and finance. We can not rely 
on these alone. They could all be 
turned into instruments of destruction. 
Our chief warrants for faith in the 
future of America lies in the character 
of the American people. It is our 
belief in what they are going to do, 
rather than our knowledge of what 
they are going to have, that causes us 
to face the coming years with hope 
and confidence. The future of our 
country is not to be determined by the 


- material resources, but by the spiritual 


life of the people. So long as our 
economic activities can be maintained 
on the standard of competition in ser- 
vice, we are safe. If they ever degen- 
erate into a mere selfish scramble for 
rewards, we are lost. Our economic 
well-being depends on our integrity, 
our honor, our conscience. It is 
through these qualities that your pro- 
fession makes its especial appeal. Ad- 
vertising ministers to the spiritual 
side of trade. It is a great power that 


has been intrusted to your keeping 
which charges you with the high re- 
sponsibility of inspiring and ennobling 
the commercial world. It is all part 
of the greater work of the regeneration 
and redemption of mankind. 


HOW PAPER CAN MARKET 
CREATIVE JOB PRINTING 


(By Maxwell Droke, Reprinted from 
The Paper Book.) 


My paternal grandparent, who 
c~ossed the prairie in a covered wagon 
several years in advance of J. Warren 
Kerrigan’s celebrated caravan, used 
to relate the simple process of settling 
a frontier town. 


“One of the first buildings erected 
yafter the flimsy false-front grocery 
store and saloon would be some sort of a 
shack to house the community news- 
paper with its hand press and barrel 
of assorted type. Even in those days 
the hunger for news came second only 
to food and drink.” 


The power of the press as an edu- 
cational medium has long been a tra- 
dition. And in view of this fact I 
often marvel at the reticence of news- 
paper job shops in making effective 
use of this medium that is always at 
their command. 


The newspaper man is continually 
writing good forceful copy for the 
butcher, the baker and the electric- 
light maker. But when it comes to 
turning out an ad for the job shop, 
he is usually content with a big bold 
announcement 

See The Sentinel for 
JOB PRINTING 
—o— 
Estimate Cheerfully Furnished 
—Oo— 
No Job Too Large; 
No Job Too Small. 

What a rare opportunity the news- 
paper job shop has for really educat- 
ing the buyer of printing! Suppose, 
for example, there is a cut-price friend 
in town—and usually there are two 
or three! Through the column of your 
paper you can educate the public to 
the fact that there is something be- 
sides price to consider. A series pat- 
terned somewhat after this ad should 
go a long way toward settling the price 
problem: 

Printing That Pays For Itself 
There are two kinds of printing. 
The kind that pays for itself and 
the kind that you pay dearly for. 
Forceful, dignified, distinctive print- 
ing pays for itself over and over 
again in the favorable impression it 
creates, and the good will it builds. 
Cheap, slovenly printing, on the 
other hand, indicates that the house 
is equally careless in other matters. 
You may “save” a few dollars on 
such printing, but in the long run 
it will prove the costliest commodity 
you can purchase. 

We produce printing that produces 

results, 


Or an ad like this, for instance, 
should be a big help in securing the 
better class of stationery printing: 

Is 6-10 of a Cent Too Much To Pay 

For Prestige? 

Every business letter you dictate 

costs an average of 17 cents. This 

includes stenographer’s salary, your 
time, and the cost of stationery. 

In this cost, stationery is by far the 


smallest item. The difference be- 
tween cheap paper and good paper— 
shoddy printing and good printing— 
represents just about 6-10 of a cent 
per letter. 


Is this too much to pay for prestige? 
Isn’t it worth a fraction of a penny 
to secure a commanding letterhead 
that carries the subtle suggestion of 
responsibility, integrity and power? 
We produce just such letterheads. 
May we design one for you—now? 


And of course there is the more 
elaborate creative printing that every 
job shop hungers for. Here is a sug- 
gested ad that should help line up 
some nice catalog jobs. You might 
make this one of a series, each ad 
dealing with a certain form of print- 
ing such as illustrated letters, envel- 
ope enclosures, ete.: 


“It’s Time to Get Out a Catalog!” 
About this time of year a good many 
folks are beginning to ponder, with 
much grief and lamentation, upon 
the subject of issuing a catalog. 


Every one around the place agrees 
that it’s high time the company had 
a new catalog. The old one is en- 
tirely out of date, and half the num- 
bers have been superseded by new 
items. No question about it, a new 
catalog is quite in order. But, some- 
how, nobody wants to tackle the job. 
There are sad memories of “the last 
time” a catalog was compiled, and 
the endless work and worry incident 
thereto. All in all, catalog building 
is the sort of an undertaking that it 
is decidedly desirable to dodge. 


If this is the condition in your office 
now, why not call on us? We are 
ready and ‘willing to shoulder full 
responsibility. Catalog building is 
a part of our business, and we have 
the facilities to handle it in a busi- 
ness-like way. We are prepared to 
relieve you of all the detail work 
and worry, and, if you desire, we 
will even take on a good share of the 
burden of planning and writing the 
catalog. 


Almost before you know it, you’ll 
have a new, modern-to-the-minute 
catalog, with very little expenditure 
of time and effort on your part. And 
at a decidedly economical cost. 

Let’s talk it over. 


These are only a few suggestions. 
Any newspaper man will be able to 
think of many more ways in which he 
can use the columns of the paper to 
merchandise quality printing. 


Stands Up for Newsies 


Ralph S. Bauer, mayor of Lynn, 
Mass., who is also treasurer of the 
North Shore News Company, recently 
declared that if the City Council in- 
sisted upon ruling all newspaper stands 
off the streets of Lynn, he would re- 
move every barber pole, sidewalk 
show-case, overhanging shop sign and 
other business or advertising stand. 
He said that the decision to remove 
news stands from the city was “spite 
work.” He agrees with ‘the council 
that news stands on the sidewalks are 
traffic obstructions but he claims that 
it is sentiment for the news boys that 
makes him take his present stand. He 
was a news boy himself when a 
youngster. 
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A SERIES OF EPISODIC SUGGESTIONS* 


By W. Livingston Larned. 


Jeff Layton, the best all-round, prac- 
tical small town printer that ever came 
out of the State of Ohio, lost a four 
thousand dollar order from the Ord- 
way Machine Tool Company, of his 
own community, and saw that catalog 
go to a Cincinnati house, because 
horse-sense had never been cross-bred 
with picture-sense. Jeff’s idea of a 
picture in a piece of direct-mail liter- 
ature was something he could dip out 
of a cut-box dating back to a period 
directly preceding the Civil War. I 
recall that his pet was a silhouette 
rooster, in line, that had been used 
first on a political dodger, when presi- 
dential years were a dern sight more 
picturesque than they are now. 


The Ordway folks were perfectly 
willing for Jeff to print their Year 
Book and Catalog, as he had been 
printing it since the first issue. But 
on this one auspicious occasion, Presi- 
dent and General Manager Harvey 
Knox felt ambitious. He thought they 
might get away from the orthodox 
brick-red cover, bearing the trade 
mark seal, and produce a real design. 
(I still think he was influenced by a 
fancy, illustrated Montgomery-Ward 
catalog that he happened to see on the 
sitting room table, at home.) 


“Give us a picture cover; something 
nice and appropriate and dignified,” 
says he to Jeff, in their busy confer- 
ence, during which those 70 old half- 
tone engravings of machine tools were 
being gotten out, dusted off and 
groomed for another race. 


Jeff returned to his print shop and 
did some high and lofty ruminating. 
He had three soap-boxes filled with 
“pictures,” and it was a question what 
would be most appropriate. It never 
occurred to him to find an artist and 
go at the task conscientiously. Jeff 
had dealt in type so long that he was 
picture-blind: pictures meant boiler 
plate to him—something that was 
bought by the pound and that could 
be used more than once. 


At last he hit upon a solution. Presi- 
dent Harvey Knox had been inspired 
to title that new Year Book: ‘Making 
Progress.” And in one of the cut- 
boxes, Jeff had discovered an adequate 
visualization of this phrase: it was 
an illustration which had been em- 
ployed for the Springfield County Fair 
in 1889. A sturdy pedigreed calf had 
broken loose from all known restraint, 
and was headed west, tail in air and 
all 50 legs a-spraddle. If that wasn’t 
“Making Progress,’ what was? 


*Hditor’s Note——This is Episode J 
of a series on “Pictures the Blind 
Side of the Printer.” Episode II will 
appear in the January issue of The 
United States Publisher, reprinted, by 
special permission, from the Paper 
Book, house organ of Associate Mills, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


But Jeff’s idea for a cover design 
didn’t appeal to General Manager Har- 
vey Knox. That was why the Ordway 
folks the next day sent a man over 
to Cincinnati to secure attractive 
sketches for a catalog cover, and why 
forever after, the fattest printing job 
the county had ever known went to 
big folks ‘in the metropolis.” 


We knew Jeff personally; in fact, 
it can be admitted, at this late day, 
that we worked for Jeff, and anybody 
who fits into a printing shop must be 
as versatile as a ringmaster of a cir- 
cus. Then, as now, it has always been 
our belief that too many printers (in- 
cluding some very important ones) are 
picture-blind. They may be experts 
at how much “personality” paper pos- 
sesses, they may make a life study of 
the individuality of type and the deco- 
rative possibilities of nicely-groomed 
typography, and they may be as much 
at home around a flat-bed press as a 
hen on its nest, but they slam the door 
shut in the face of any intimation 
that pictorial elucidation is a neces- 
sary part of modern printing-advertis- 
ing. One of the greatest rubber manu- 
facturing industries in the country 
was asked why it issued such a stag- 
gering volume of direct mail and 
dealer literature every year ($98,000 
in seven and a half months, as one 
example). The sales manager was a 
man of few words. ‘Anybody can get 
a printing order from us if he has a 
good idea,” was his reply. “We do not 
consider it an expense to issue print- 
ing which will increase our sales.” 


The company in question does not 
play favorites in its printing. It will 
place an order anywhere from Kala- 
mazoo to New York City, provided the 
suggestion, the idea, the basic reason 
for issuing another “job of printing” 
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is substantial enough to justify it. 
The door is always open, moreover, to 
any printer of the creative kind. 


It is singularly true of any business 
man, large or small, that he will spend 
money on printing, although he may 
not have planned on it in advance, 
when the ideas submitted fire his im- 
agination and, when, along the line 
of perspective, he can see inevitable 
results accruing. When an institution 
does not “buy much printing” it is 
an unfailing sign that (1) there is 
little or no creative ability inside the 
organization itself; (2) the printers 
of the locality are order-takers and 
not originators. - 


In a comparatively small Pennsyl- 
vania town, the local newspaper 
boasted of a home-bred cartoonist of 
no mean ability. He had a happy way 
of catching the likenesses of celebrit- 
ies, and although these drawings of 
his had to be sent to Philadelphia for 


Jim (Me 


has something to say 


about PLOWS 


engraving, they were looked upon as 
a community enterprise. A printer in 
that same town met the cartoonist 
one night at Rotary and the artist 
said: “Jim, why can’t you use me? 
I’d work at a reasonable figure. For 
example, here’s an idea: one of the 
largest plow works in the country has 
a factory in this section. They use 
little advertising novelties, and be- 
lieve in intensive local campaigning 
right here in the state. I’ll make a 
series of ten character studies of ten 
of our best-known and most successful 
farmers. Run these drawings on the 
covers of a set of ten six-fold leaflets. 
It ought to be easy for you to write 
a bunch of stories about each chap, 
his importance to his county, and what 
he thinks of the farming situation in 
general. It would make tip-top, up-to- 
the-minute copy and would tie up 
neatly with the plow business.” 


This printer had never thought of 
doing anything like that before. Up 
to now, he called on clients only when 
they had an order ready for printing. 
Yet here was a way of literally lifting 
an order out of the air, via the most 
legitimate and constructive method on 
earth. The two of them worked to- 
gether on several dummiées—cartoons 
for covers, plus an ingenious title, 
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then an inside running head, enlivened 
by the artist’s suggestion of a spécific 
farm, and attractive copy composition. 
It was submitted. Five factory heads 
buzzed over those dummies like great, 
thrifty blue-bottles. And the printer’s 
first order was for a fifty thousand 
run, each, on a series of ten. 

All of which is no more than an 
introduction to some fact-anecdo‘es 
which have to do wholly with art 
(with a small “a”’) as an asset to 
printing orders—that is, LOCAL art— 
the kind that a printer can pick up 
just around the corner if he isn’t— 
picture-blind. 

Now there’s the case of Ed Martin 
Dell, of Peoria, and the little Lady 
Who Lived on West Elm Street, who 
could paint studies of children so 
charmingly—but that’s something else 
again and reserved for next time. 


Paper Mill to Be Ready in 1928 


Work on the new paper mill at 
Kapuskasing, Ontario, which is to sup- 
ply The New York Times newsprint 
requirements, is progressing somewhat 
ahead of schedule. Toward the end of 
January, 1926, work was started on the 
railroad line, which is to connect the 
mill site at Kapuskasing with the 
power site at Smoky Falls, 50 miles 
to the north. At the present time the 
road stands nearly complete, with only 
about four miles of steel rail to be laid. 

Encampments are now being built 
at Smoky Falls in preparation for the 
large number of men who will be em- 
ployed there this winter in the dam- 
ming of the water and the construc- 
tion of the power house. In all, there 
are more than 1,000 men engaged in 
construction work in an effort to have 
the new mill producing paper in the 
summer of 1928. 

A feature of great interest in con- 
nection with the undertaking is the 
development of the townsite. A few 
years ago virgin timber stood on the 
ground where houses are being built. 
Streets and parks are now being 
plotted and laid out. Plans for the 
construction of a complete fireproof 
hotel, hospital and clubhouse or com- 
munity centre are in process. A large 
enclosed hockey rink and several curl- 
ing rinks (a popular Canadian sport) 
are being projected. 


New Typing Invention for Ads 


The New York Times has in opera- 
tion a new invention for taking classi- 
fied ads on a typewriter. A roll car- 
rier which can be attached to any 
standard typewriter and enables the 
operator to write continuously without 
inserting new sheets, cutting off the 
blanks, duplicates, and carbons as fast 
as typed, by means of a cutter bar. 
The machine as used by the Times is 
capable of carrying 500 want-ad banks 
with carbon and second sheet. In a 
recent test 135 advertisements were 
taken in five hours by a typist. The 
receiving capacity of regular solicitors 
has been increased from 12 to 15 per 
hour to 27 to 35 per hour. The num- 
ber of errors has also been reduced 
to a minimum, it is stated, while the 
greater legibility of the typewritten 
copy has increased. production in the 
composing room 20 per cent. 


The new Fleet Street and Adver- 
tising Club, Ltd., London, has about 
a thousand members. 


AUTHOR CONTRIBUTES 
TO PAPER’S COLUMN 


The Illinois State Register, pub- 
lished at Springfield, runs a success- 
ful column on its editorial page 
headed, “In the Lighter Vein’—suc- 
cessful from the point of view of mat- 
ter submitted and reader interest. In 
addition to one- and two- and three- 
line sentences and exclamations, are 
such contributions as the following 
verses written by Mary E. Hansell: 


THE GOSSIPS 
My holly hocks grew by the garden 
fence, 
They stood in a lady-like row. 
Pink and crimson, their nodding 
heads, 
And some were as white as snow. 
They nodded and whispered—what 
things they did tell 
To the vagrant, meddlesome breeze, 
Who ruffled their bonnets, and twisted 
their necks, 
And he told the tales to the trees. 


Those holly hock ladies were gossips 
for fair, 

They saw what went on in my house, 
And they told awful tales to that vaga- 

bond. breeze 

About me—and I’m mute as a mouse. 
The breeze told the trees, and the trees 

told the wind, 

And the wind blew those tales every 

where, 
And I sit in my sorrow alone with my 
shame— 

Oh, those ladies were gossips for 

fair! 

Miss Hansell, a Springfield author 
who for years has had her short stor- 
ies published in the best current Amer- 
ican magazines, received the prize for 
the best short story awarded. some 
years ago, by the New York Herald. 
Another of her short stories, which 
appeared in the Forum, was the means 
of her receiving honorable mention in 
the Year Book of the American Short 
Story. 


Daniels Advises Young J ournalists 


Josephus Daniels, speaking at the 
organization meeting of the chapter of 
Quill and Scroll, national honorary 
society for high school journalists at 
Raleigh, N. C., which was named for 
him, gave students three points of 
advice. 

He advised them to: First—Spend 
at least a year in some good school of 
journalism, because in the new jour- 
nalism one needs better knowledge 
and more knowledge besides the real 
experience in newspaper work. He 
urged them to go through college, if 
possible, for all the knowledge they 
could gain would not be sufficient for 
each day’s need in newspaper work. 

Second—Cultivate style and do not 
blue pencil all the heart and glow of 
morning out of newspaper articles. 
Ornate style is to be avoided, but the 


-tendency today is to be too terse, too 


brief, and too severe in newspaper ar- 
ticles. The happy medium between 
the two is to be desired. 

Third—Unless the heart is on fire 
with passion to right wrongs, to bring 
evils to light, to help the world to 
be better, do not enter the newspaper 
world. 


Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year. 


2] 


Horace Had the Right Idea(r) 


(By Ned Longmeadow. Reprinted 
from the Paper Book.) 

What are the most interesting items 
to newspaper readers?—Those happen- 
ings with which they are already en- 
tirely familiar!—the ball game they 
sat through, the show they saw, the 
accident they witnessed, the wedding 
they attended. Not real news, but 
renews. 

What kind of editorials will the pub- 
lic read, approve, clip, and pass on 
to discerning friends? The trite, the 
obvious, the hackneyed and the com- 
monplace! 

Horace, the Latin poet and satirist, 
had the dear public sized up to a nicety 
as far back as B.C. He knew that it 
was the manner rather than the mat- 
ter that mattered. He made an 
immortal name for himself by stating 
what everybody already knew and 
consequently accepted without ques- 
tion. It wasn’t what he said, but the 
beautiful manner in which he said it 
that won the laurel wreath. 

The sentiments expressed by Horace 
were neither novel nor profound. His 
bag of tricks consisted of such every- 
day bromides as, “Life is short and 
uncertain” (the text of every evan- 
gelist); “Death ends all” (the creed 
of the atheist); “It is not best to fret” 
(slogan of the Don’t Worry Club); 
“Take things as they come” (the cor- 
nerstone of philosophy); “Be content” 
(the stoic’s panacea); “Moderation is 
wisdom” (Life Extension Institute’s 
key to longevity); “Keep the golden 
mean” (the middle-of-the-road plan, as 
contrasted with reactionaries and rad- 


icals); “Wealth will not make you 
happy” (new thought—two thousand 
years old). 


On this chime of bells, Horace rang 
many ironic rhymes. Everyone knew 
the tunes and could understand every 
word of his songs. The poet simply 
expressed—and expressed simply—the 
public’s own thoughts; and the public 
was grateful. Each succeeding genera- 
tion has been equally grateful to Ho- 
race for having so nicely noted what 
they inherently knew. In fine, we 
prefer to be told—in a novel or enter- 
taining manner—those things or 
thoughts which call for no mental sift- 
ing or sorting; the kind that may be 
safely gulped down, without any pre- 
liminary mastication. 

Here is just a nip of Horace, if you 
are not already familiar with the 
flavor: 

“He who maligns an absent friend’s 

fair name, 

Who says no word for him when 

others blame, 

Who courts a reckless laugh by 

random hits, 

Just for the sake of ranking among 

wits, 

Who feigns, what he ne’er saw, a 

secret blabs, 

Beware him, Romans! 

steals or stabs.” 

You see, Horace belonged to the 
lodge! 


that man 


New High School Publication 


The October issue of Quill and Scroll 
was numbered ‘Volume I, Number 1.” 
It is published by the national hon- 
orary society of that name for high 
school journalists. The first national 
convention of the organization was 
held at Iowa City, October 15-16. 
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SAYS “OLD VIRGINIA’S” 
NEW EDITOR-GOVERNOR 
PROVES MOST CAPABLE 


(By Graham Rosenberger) 


The editorial room is becoming well 
recognized as a training school for 
men in public life in the United States. 
And in the very front of men who 
have been trained in this school of 
experience and have proven their abil- 
ity to perform major tasks in public 
life is Governor Harry Flood Byrd, 
38-year-old Governor of Virginia. 


That Governor Byrd is leading the 
“Old Dominion” in a more purposeful 
manner than she has been led by any 
of his predecessors in several decades 
may be clearly seen in comment in the 
press of Virginia, a state, by the way, 
where good journalism abounds. 

As early as last February when the 
new editor-governor had been in the 
chair less than a month, the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch was moved to say ed- 
itorially: 

“Tt is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that Byrd has accomplished in the 
first ten days of his term of office more 
than any other governor has accom- 
plished in four years. The 
delegates and senators seem happy to 
be taking part in the great progressive 
movement launched by the governor.” 

In making a beginning to his polit- 
ical career in journalism, Governor 
Byrd followed closely the footsteps: of 
Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, for- 
mer secretary of the treasury, and 
author of the Federal Reserve Bill, 
who was editor and publisher of the 
Lynchburg (Va.) News for many 
years until lately succeeded by his 
son. 

As for the Byrd family, it was of 
the very fibre of colonial aristocracy 
in Virginia during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Colonel William Byrd II, “The 
Genial Seigneur,’ author of the fas- 
cinating diary, ‘‘The Westover Papers,” 
owned thousands of acres of plantation 
along both banks of the James River 
including the present sites of the city 
of Petersburg and of Richmond where 
his descendant, eight generations re- 
moved, is now making such a brilliant 
record as governor. 

Another descendant of this princely 
family, Commander Richard Evelyn 
Byrd, recently won acclaim as an ad- 
venturer and air navigator when he 
made the first air flight over the North 
Pole, and gave a new impetus to air 
navigation in America. Still another 
brother, Thomas Bolling Byrd, a Vir- 
ginia country gentleman, makes up 
the complement of the “Tom, Dick and 
Harry,’ who are fairly idolized in 
their home town of Winchester in the 
famous Shenandoah Valley. 

Like most of the older Virginia fam- 
ilies, the end of the war between the 
states found the Byrd family less than 
flourishing, financially. Harry Byrd 
left school, gave up ideas of college, 
and went to work as manager of the 
Winchester Star at 15. After five 
years; while managing the Star, he 
started the Journal in the neighbor- 
ing town of Martinsburg (W. Va.). 
He made a success of the Journal and 
scld it after three years. 

Thereafter, he devoted himself in 
the main to his Winchester paper, his 
apple orchards ard politics. A few 


years ago he acquired control of the 
Harrisburg (Va.) Daily News-Record. 
He and his papers are now leading in 
the movement for buying 500,000 acres 
of virgin forest along the Blue Ridge 
Mountain and turning it over to the 
Department of the Interior as _ the 
Shenandoah National Park. Such a 
picturesque and historic park, if es- 
tablished would be but eight hours 
from New York and within ten hours 
of 40 millions of people of the east. 


For ten years Mr. Byrd was presi- 
dent of the Shenandoah Valley turn- 
pike of Stonewall Jackson and Sheri- 
dan’s Ride fame.. His experience and 
energy in road. building is a large 
factor in the pulling of Virginia from 
the muddy roads of former years to 
its present-day position as a tourists’ 
delight. 

As a publisher, Mr. Byrd was sued 
for $100,000 in 1923 by the Virginia 
Highway Contractors Association for 
criticising its activities. The court 
held that the criticism was entirely 
legal and dismissed the suit, imposing 
all costs upon the association. 

During the war winter of 1918, the 
President called on Byrd to act as 
fuel administrator of Virginia—a huge 
task because of the war industries lo- 
cated in Virginia, owing to the export 
facilities of Hampton Roads. 
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His public service began with his 
election to the state senate in 1915. 
He was then 27. He was re-elected in 
1919 and in 1923 without opposition 
either in the primary of in the elec- 
tion. 

Apple growing is the governor’s 
main interest outside of his newspa- 
pers and politics. He has 60,000 trees 
in his valley orchards which, in 1913, 
produced 500 carloads of apples. He 
organized a company and built a cold 
storage for 2,000 carloads of apples at 
Winchester. Today, 50 per cent of the 
barreled apples exported from the 
United States are shipped by Virginia 
growers. The Virginia Apple Growers 
Association held its last meeting in 
the governor’s Winchester orchards in 
August. 

Since adjournment of the legisla- 
ture of the state last February, praise 
for the young governor has increased 
rather than diminished. “The. old 
state is awake,” writes Frank R. Kent, 
in a series of articles in the Balti- 
more Sun in which he picks Byrd for 
a large career in national politics and 
points to his record: 


- “Within 60 days, with the machine- 
dominated house and senate almost 
blindly backing him up, Governor Byrd 
had gone further in reforming the 
state government than either his op- 


HARRY FLOOD BYRD 
Governor of Virginia 
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ponent in the primaries or any pro- 
gressive leader had proposed. He had 
done things with the legislature no 
one thought possible. He abolished bu- 
reaus, lopped off over 800 small-fee of- 
ficials, reorganized the entire tax sys- 
tem of the state (segregating taxes 
and eliminating personal property and 
land tax by the state), gave a tremen- 
dous impetus to road building, made 
the futile budget law a real one, got 
through a proposal for the short bal- 
lot, employed the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research to make a sur- 
vey preliminary to a complete reorgan- 
ization of state and county govern- 
ment, established with legislative au- 
thority a commission to revise the 
decayed constitution, changed the 
working day of seven hours to eight 
for the army of state employees, created 
commissions to survey the water 
power and industrial resources of the 
state, got appropriations for advertis- 
ing its attractions, prohibited arrests 
by any save uniformed officers. 


“This is not a complete list, but it 
is enough. It was an amazing per- 
formance.” . 


FORTY-TWO IN TIMES’ 
CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


Forty-two students are enrolled in 
the New York Times Continuation 
School whose classes are held on the 
twelfth floor of the Times Annex on 
Monday and Tuesday mornings. 


All employes—girls and boys—up to 
the age of 17 years are required to 
attend one morning a week. Any other 
interested members of the staff are 
welcomed. Classes are held each Mon- 
day and Tuesday morning from 9 to 
12 o’clock. 


The school is a branch of the Cen- 
tral Commercial Continuation School 
of-.725 Broadway. George J. Bagley 
was appointed instructor by the Board 
of Education. The continuation school 
method of lecture and questions, with 
especial attention to the individual, is 
used. If it happens that a student has 
ro active interest in the regular cur- 
riculum, ‘a trial examination is given 
in the. subject he or she wishes to 
study. If the student shows promise, 
an arrangement is made with one of 
the trade or art schools in the city, the 
Board .of Education recommends a 
teacher and the individual receives 
private instruction. 


The scholastic year of The New York 
Times Continuation School will come 
to a close about June 15, 1927. Suit- 
able commencement exercises will be 
held in the clubroom on the twelfth 
floor. Prizes are to be awarded to 
meritorious students. 


A student who has graduated from 
The Times Continuation School in 
Typewriting or Stenography becomes 
eligible for the senior classes conducted 
by. The Times in these subjects held 
twice a week by Miss Alice Kernan 
and Miss Mary Alice Deegan. These 
advanced classes are held after work- 
ing hours in the instruction room. The 
work begun in the Continuation School 
is continued in an intensified course 
designed for maturer minds. The busi- 
ness English course, conducted by 
Miss Mary Brydon of the Personnel 
Department, is planned for any one 
interested in the fundamentals of Eng- 
lish grammar. 


PEGLER MAKES MANY 
ADMISSIONS TO TRIB 


On the eve of the Dempsey-Tunney 
fight, The Trib asked Westbrook Peg- 
ler, Chicago Tribune feature sports 
writer, to send a brief autobiography. 
He wired the following story: 


Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 21—(Spe- 
cial)—Pegler occurred at Minneapolis 
on August second, 1894, entered pro- 
fession of journalism at age of ten 
as colleague of one William Breslin 
of Chicago who had been imported to 
Minneapolis at great expense, as the 
saying goes, to become chief inducer 
for the circulation department of the 
Minneapolis Daily News. Pegler was 
distributor of the Daily News or News 
Bureau, if this is to be a Horatio Alger 
story, at Excelsior on Lake Minne- 
tonka, and Breslin was playing what 
might have been termed a roving 
tackle, as it was his duty to flit hither 
and thither in the order named and 


‘reason in a rugged way with dealers 


who were not selling enough copies of 
the Daily News. Pegler was not an 
outstanding success as a distributor, 
being too strongly addicted to such 
athletics as craps and pitching pennies. 


Breslin also fell short of professional 
triumph and went away from there, 
but in later years Pegler covered fights 
at Madison Square Garden in which 
Breslin figured as welterweight cham- 
pion of the world under the name of 
Jack Britton. Pegler’s father being an 
excellent newspaper writer and re- 
porter, there apparently was no escape 
for his progeny, who annoyed several 
Chicago city editors by importuning 
them for jobs before he was old enough 
to wear suspenders and therefore much 
too young for the profession, inasmuch 
as it was then the custom for reporters 
to wear badges pinned to their sus- 
penders. 


Our subject went to Horace Greeley 
school in Chicago until his graduation 
solved a vexatious problem for the 
harried faculty thereof, and then he 
went to Lane Technical High School, 
from which he was excused with final- 
ity and mutual relief at the end of 
two years. After two years at Loyola 
Academy, where he learned the prin- 
cipal parts of all Gaul, which he will 
identify on receipt of stamped self- 
addressed envelope, he enrolled in Chi- 
cago with the United Press, which was 
then conducting a sort of travel bureau 
for young newspapermen. This was in 
1912. By 1916 he had inspected the 
rooming houses of most of the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States as 
bureau manager and correspondent. 
In May, 1916, he landed in London as 
correspondent and was assigned in 
turn to the American destroyer flotilla 
at Queenstown and the A, E. KF. En- 
listed in U. S. Navy at Liverpool in 
June, 1918. Became sports editor of 
United News, 1919, and has covered 
sports, prominent homicides and kin- 
dred American diversions ever since. 
Joined Chicago Tribune, November, 
1925. 


Trial Draws 200 Reporters 

The Hall-Mills murder trial, which 
was scheduled to open Nov. 3, drew a 
great number of newspaper cor- 
respondents to Sommerville, N. J. 
More than 200 applications were made 
from newspapers for seats in the press 
section of the court house. 


December Is Harvest Month 


December is usually the harvest 
month for the publisher, largely be- 
cause there are so many merchants 
whose goods appeal to the Christmas 
trade, and who also depend for their 
business harvest at that time of the 
year. 


This year December should be an 
especially good month for the pub- 
lishers. In most parts of the country 
business has been good throughout the 
entire year and December should be 
good throughout the nation. As a 
result, the newspapers should get a 
large amount of business. 


The average weekly newspaper in 
the United States is published Thurs- 
day or Friday, which gives three reg- 
ular publications in the month of De- 
cember before Christmas. Then for 
the average publisher, Christmas comes 
on the most convenient day of the 
week, Saturday. This gives the pub- 
lisher the opportunity to sell a num- 
ber of spaces to the merchants for 
Christmas greeting cards. New Year’s 
Day also comes on Saturday which 
will give the newspapers another op- 
portunity to dispose of greeting cards. 


During recent years the newspaper 
greeting has been growing in popular- 
ity and now is considered by a number 
of big advertisers as being a splendid 
investment. It gives the business man 
an opportunity at least once a year, to 
east aside the shop garb in which his 
advertising is usually clothed, and 
greet his customers in a human, dem- 
ocratic way. To forget business some- 
times is the best kind of business, and 
a message of good cheer without any 
thought of selling anything, is to many 
customers even more of a drawing 
card than a fire sale is to some others. 

Publishers have a splendid oppor- 
tunity this year to sell a large amount 
of Christmas and New Year greeting 
cards. They are easy to sell and copy 
can be secured early. The larger con- 
cerns of the community should even 
take good sized spaces. And they will 
help much to make December the ban- 
ner month for the year—N. E. A. 
Bulletin. 


Advertising Osteopathy 

Ethical, conservative advertising will 
do more than any other one thing to 
build the profession of osteopathy, was 
the opinion expressed recently by Dr. 
George Laughlin, president of the 
Kirksville college of osteopathy, at a 
banquet closing the one-day conven- 
tion of fourth district osteopaths at 
Mason City, Ia. 


Blatant, show-card advertising was 
condemned by the osteopathic leader, 
but he urged a program of paid pub- 
licity that will tell what the profession 
is and what are its aims and purposes, 
but that will make no claims that can- 
not be lived up to. 


The advertising program of the 
Cerro Gordo County Association was 
held up as a model to the visitors. 
The fact that three times as many at- 
tended the clinics at this convention 
as attended at a similar convention 
last year is due entirely to the local 
group’s advertising program, Dr. 
Laughlin said. 


Dr. George M. Laughlin is president 
of the osteopathic college at Kirksville, 
Mo. He is‘a son-in-law of Dr. A, T, 
Still, founder of osteopathy, 
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WILEY DEPLORES WASTE 
ON RETURNABLE BASIS 
OF PAPER CIRCULATION 


(Text of address of Louis Wiley, 
business manager of the New York 
Times, delivered at the convention of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association at French Lick Springs, 
Ind., November 12.) 


There are many problems of waste 
that confront newspaper publishers, 
but there is none which can be settled 
more quickly and satisfactorily than 
that of returns of unsold copies. The 
return privilege should be abolished 
and publishers should jointly agree to 
see that this waste is ended. It can 
not be defended on any ground. 


While the practice varies in cities 
throughout the country, I do not need 
to prove to you that it is widespread. 
In New York we have just experienced 
approximately a year of granting re- 
turn privileges. That experiment has 
convinced us that from every point of 
view the practice is a mistake—almost 
criminal—judged by results, public 
policy, expense or good business man- 
agement. 


For more than a score of years The 
New York Times had been a strictly 
non-returnable newspaper. The Times 
did not begin this competition in 
waste. Other newspapers were allow- 
ing returns and the dealers and whole- 
salers were being spoiled by this en- 
couragement to waste papers. That 
is one of the good reasons why the 
abolition of returns should be a matter 
of joint agreement between publishers. 
It is very easy for dealers to get out 
of hand when only one publisher 
breaks down the barrier. 


The New York newspapers went on 
practically a fully returnable basis. It 
is a conservative estimate to say that 
the expense to the publishers of that 
city has been at the rate of more than 
$1,500,000 a year, of which more than 
$1,250,000 has been a waste of white 
paper alone. 

We are reducing the return allow- 
ance rapidly. The New York Times 
has entirely eliminated it in six or 
eight postal zones, and has reduced 
the city and 50-mile zone allowance to 
two per cent of the order daily and 
Sunday. Agreements to do away with 
returns absolutely, containing penalty 
provisions with other publishers to 
abolish the system, have been pro- 
posed. The New York Times will be 
on an absolutely non-returnable basis 
in city, suburbs and country, within a 
few days. If the other newspapers 
will not jointly agree to abolish re- 
turns we shall go it alone. It is a 
waste which we will no longer toler- 
ate. We received last week the circu- 
lar of a wholesale distributor in New 
York to dealers listing the returns al- 
lowed by various publications. The 
Times is two per cent returnable, daily 
and Sunday. Two other standard- 
sized New York morning newspapers 
next to the Times in circulation are 
five per cent returnable, daily and 
Sunday. Three or four of the foreign 
language newspapers of limited circu- 
lation are not returnable; several 
others are ten per cent, a racing sheet 
is twenty per cent, the financial news- 
papers are fully returnable. The 
Brooklyn-newspapers are ten per cent 


in one case on the Sunday edition and 
fully returnable in three other in- 
stances. A note at the end says: 
“Weekly and monthly magazines are 
fully returnable.” 


$150,000 a Year Loss to One Paper. 

Now let us examine what a five per 
cent return may mean on a newspaper 
of 300,000 circulation. The circula- 
tion department ordinarily, once the 
policy of returns is adopted, is inclined 
to let the dealer have a good deal of 


LOUIS WILEY 


Business Manager 
New York Times 


rope. Averaging the larger Sunday 
and the daily papers, it is extremely 
probable that the daily waste is not 
less than 15,000 forty-page papers. The 
white paper tonnage involved in these 
returns would be nearly five tons a 
day. Newspaper publishers need not 
be told such a waste is expensive. 
It certainly would amount to $100,000 
a year for newsprint alone, eliminat- 
ing all other costs of production, hand- 
ling, transportation, billing, checking, 
etc. The recoverable part of this 
waste is negligible—just the price you 
get for baled paper and old bundles. 
The total cost of the return privilege 
for newspaper operating on the fig- 
ures just quoted cannot be less than 
$150,000 a year. 


It is argued that this expense, or 
waste, or whatever you call it, can be 
charged to circulation promotion—that 
it increases the net paid circulation. 
It is conceivable that a newspaper of 
small circulation distributed over a 
wide area difficult to cover—a few 
copies to a stand here and there—may 
legitimately use this argument. If a 
newspaper be reasonably well estab- 
lished, with a circulation department 
alert and well managed, the return 
privilege will not produce any .appre- 
ciable increase in circulation beyond 
what could be achieved in other and 
legitimate manner at less expense. 


Take, for example, the $150,000 in 
waste for one newspaper shown above. 
Every intelligent publisher will agree 
that that sum wisely expended on im- 
proving the news and editorial content 
of the paper—on brains—on making 
the paper more attractive and valuable 
to its readers—would yield a real gain 
in circulation. Such an expenditure 
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would cement even more strongly the 
good-will of the regular. body of read- 
ers of the paper_besides adding new 
ones convinced on the ground of merit. 
alone. As against the spending of 
$150,000 for improving the paper, what 
does that sum buy if thrown away on 
returns? It gives. a few occasional 
readers of the paper a chance to buy it 
when the whim strikes them, It adds 
practically nothing to that group of 
permanent, faithful readers who are 
the valuable part of a newspaper’s cir- 
culation. In fact, to allow returns is 
practically to take something away 
from these readers to hand it over to 
the few who may want the paper some 
day somewhere. 

It is argued that this expense, or 
waste, decreases the net paid sale the 
publisher can claim. The system per- 
mits all manner of deception on the 
part:of unscrupulous dealers, such as 
the sending, back of headings of copies 
actually sold and read and picked up 
by the dealer when discarded. . This 
trickery is widespread, and is not al- 
ways easy to detect. 

The return privilege encourages the 
dealer in wasteful, slipshod ways ‘and 
leads him to believe that the ,news- 


. papers must be managed loosely ‘and 


wastefully. ‘The expense of. auditing 
and checking the returns and deduct- 
ing them from the bills is a substantial 
item and leads to constant disputes 
and to loss of dealer good-will. | 
Should Save Newsprint. 

The newsprint waste alone, even if 
there were no other considerations, is 
one which should stir publishers to 
act in concert. We face a diminishing 
supply of newsprint, of forest reserves. 
We go farther and farther afield for 
our supplies of this basic item of news- 
paper ‘production. We are throwing 
away, in allowing returns, one of our 
great natural resources. I think we 
can make better use, for ourselves and 
for our readers and advertisers, of the 
rolls of white paper which we buy 
than to receive them back as waste 
papers, a total loss and an additional 
expense. We cannot justify to our- 
selves and to future generations the 
reckless throwing away of paper. 

Newspapers are, of course, not the 
only offenders. Magazines and other 
periodicals of national or wide distri- 
bution on news stands are more fla- 
grant offenders in proportion than the 
daily journals. From the distributor’s 
circular I have just quoted the line: 
‘All weekly periodicals and monthly 
magazines fully returnable.” That 
adequately describes the situation in 
the larger part of the periodical field. 
The difference between the net paid 
circulation and the much greater print 
order is almost wholly accounted for 
by the waste of returns. 

The problem of returns can be met 
by better management of our circula- 
tion departments. We are familiar, of 
course, with the fluctuations in de- 
mand caused by weather. A rainy day 
is regarded as a good circulation day 
for Sunday newspapers. A sudden 
storm in New York may send tens of 
thousands of persons to different rapid 
transit lines from the ones normally 
used. It is not easy to have a flexible 
distribution system to take care of 
sudden unusual demands. But much 
can be done. Readers can be educated 
to order the paper regularly in ad- 
vance. Home deliveries can be in- 
creased. The cooperation of newsdeal- 


ture lighthouse,” he said. 


—— ehh 
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ers can be obtained and kept active. 
Under the law of. averages, the fluc- 
tuations in demand are very slight. 
In the case of one New York afternoon 
newspaper where a careful record was 
kept. covering some eight editions a 
day, the highest fluctuation of the 
week was three-tenths of one per cent. 
This percentage is negligible in news- 
dealers’ profits and .one that cannot 
seriously affect circulation. 
The waste is not entirely in. news- 
papers. Magazines of national circu- 
lation have probably an even higher 
percentage of waste. A few of them 
are, non-returnable. A great many 
more are fully returnable. The dif- 
ference between the printed order and 
the net paid circulation of these maga- 
zines. is often.appalling. No official 
estimate of the money cost of maga- 
zine return is available, but we all 
recall the figures published in connec- 
tion with the conservation of paper 
in.war time. It is not too.much to say. 
that $25,000,000 would not: cover the 
total annual expense. 
' This is a problem which the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association 
might take up in an advisory way, if 
for no other reason than because of 
the interest of all publishers in the 
newsprint situation. A model agree- 
ment, between local .publishers might 
be drawn up and recommended for .ac- 
tion. The evil is one which grows to 
its worst excessés when local news- 
papers compete with one another in 
liberality of returns and prodigality 
of waste. The problem is one which 
calls for action, dictated’ by common 
sense and a determination to end an 
avoidable and inexcusable waste. 


' Presents Lantern to School 


. Tsuneo Matsudaira, Japanese Am- 
bassador to the United States, pictured 
the meaning of the stone lantern 
which his country presented to the 
school of journalism of the University 
of Missouri at Columbia, Nov. 9. The 
lantern was the gift of the American- 
Japanese Society of Tokio and was 
presented at the suggestion of the for- 
eign office of Japan. 

“In this stone lantern I see a minia- 
“Tt illumin- 
ates the darkness, even as the press 
illuminates society. Hewn from stone, 
it is indestructible, and it braves 
storm and defies stress, just as the 
press stands its ground against ob- 
struction, oppression, and persecution. 
And as the light that burns within 
the lantern is a holy light, the ideals 
which are the driving force of the 
press must be pure and unselfish if it 
is to perform its proper function as 
an agency of enlightenment.” 

H. J. Blanton, chairman of the board 
of curators, and publisher of the Paris 
(Mo.) Monroe County Appeal, accepted 
the lantern on behalf of the university. 

C. L. Hobart, president of the Mis- 
souri Press Association and editor of 
the Holden (Mo.) Progress, and a 
special committee appointed by the as- 
sociation at its September meeting in 
Cape Girardeau, attended the cere- 
monies. The members were: Will H. 
Zorn, West Plains Gazette; Mrs. Fran- 
ces Jacobi-O’Meara, Martinsburg Mon- 
itor; Miss Pearl] Peters, Monett Times; 
B. Ray Franklin, Jefferson City Capi- 
tal News. E. H. Winter of the War- 
renton (Mo.) Banner, former presi- 
dent of the Missouri Press Association, 
also attended. 


SAYS “POSTAL DEFICIT” 
IS A MISLEADING IDEA 


(By Harper Leech. Reprinted from 
the Chicago Tribune.) 


If the post office department were 
charged with making a commercial 
suecess of only such business, as is by 
nature commercial, it would be found 
to be making a handsome profit every 
year. There is no such thing as a 
postal deficit in the sense that the dif- 
ference between income and outgo con- 
stitutes a deficit, as that term is ap- 
plied to the operations of private 
corporations. 


That is the conclusion reached in an 
analysis of postal operations issued 
under the auspices of the National 
Publishers’ Association. 


This study of postal operations is 
expected to have an effect on postal 
legislation to come up in the Decem- 
ber session of Congress. Proper ac- 
counting would show that the present 
postal deficit of $40,000,000 is in fact 
a $100,000,000 profit, because the de- 
partment loses $140,000,000 per year 
on- services producing little or no 
revenue—not expected to produce any, 
and. probably no more susceptible of 
being made self supporting than the 
army and navy—while almost as nec- 
essary as either. This $140,000,000 
loss on public services should be borne 
by the nation, which is benefited, not 
saddled on other kinds of business, 
which are actually handled as business 
transportation, the analysis points out. 

On the operation of rural routes the 
postoffice department loses $90,000,000 
a year. The last appropriation for that 
service was $105,600,000. All the post- 
al business passing over those routes 
produces revenue of about $15, 
000,000 a year, but the service is pro- 
nounced a national economic necessity, 
in the publishers’ analysis. 

The postoffice department loses $11,- 
000,000 per year through special rates 
to preferred religious, fraternal, and 
scientific publications. This is pri- 
marily a cultural service, analogous 
to that of the public schools—not a 
business operation. The department 
loses $2,000,000 a year on the air mail 
—the service which is maintained to 
develop a new mode of transportation 
and a military art. Foreign mail 
foots up a $5,000,000 loss, but without 
it foreign trade would be conducted 
with difficulty. Operation of star 
routes, “franked” and “penalty” mail, 
and “free in county’ mail pile up 
losses of $32,000,000. None of these 


services could be maintained if the 
traffic were required to be _ self- 
supporting. 


The so-called costs ascertainment re- 
port of the postoffice department for 
the year ending June 30, 1923, claimed 
that the department made a profit of 
$80,000,000 on its legal monopoly of 
first class mail. But it is shown that 
second, third, and fourth class mail 
participate to some extent in the spe- 
cial facilities for handling first class 
mail with extra safety and dispatch, 
and because of that participation, 
which is not needed for that character 
of business, those classes of mail are 
charged a pro rate of the special ex- 
penses of handling first class mail. 

The subsidiary classes of mail are 
charged with part of the costs for five 
or seven deliveries a day in the busi- 
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ness sections of large cities, for 
instance. 

Rates for the handling of classes of 
mail should be made, as freight rates 
are made, with the value of the service 
considered, the analysis contends. 

If the principles of the cost ascer- 
tainment report of the postoffice de- 
partment were followed in the fixing 
of freight rates, charges for scrap iron 
and sand would approximate those on 
automobiles and furniture, the pub- 


lishers’ analysis says. 


All Departments on One Floor 

After more than a score of years at 
the old stand, The Daily Transcript, 
Little Falls, Minn., is being written, 
set, composed and printed in the new 
$15,000 plant. All activities now are 
concentrated on one floor, a feature 
unattained by the majority of daily 
newspapers. 

The business department is located 
adjacent to the office with the news 
section a little farther removed. A 
modern newspaper vault, 10 feet square, 
guards the files, and also houses the 
Associated Press ‘pony’ telephone. 

The plant lies directly back of the 
office. It is 80 feet long and 32 feet 
wide, affording a little more space 
than was available on the main floor 
and basement of the old building and 
has capacity for increased production 
expected in the future. 

The linotypes are located at the 
front of the shop, being set at right 
angles to the wall, which affords a 
maximum of daylight around them. 
Two machines, a model 5 and a model 
14, are in the regular equipment while 
room and fixtures have been left for 
the addition of a third machine, which 
the management contemplates install- 
ing in the future. 

Adjoining the machine space are the 
stones, and next in line is the big 
press. 

Papers come out at the rate of 3,500 
an hour, folded and ready for the car- 
riers. 

Alongside of the large press stands 
the small cylinder press that printed 
the Transcript for many years. It is 
now used for the larger commercial 
printing. Two runs on the old press 
were required to complete the printing 
of the paper and it had to be folded 
after that. Each run was made at the 
rate of a scant 1,000 copies an hour 
so it took practically all afternoon to 
print. 

On the other side of the plant are 
the cases containing the hand set type. 
At the rear of the shop on one side is 
a ten by ten foot casting room. 


Paper Compelled to Accept Ad 


An injunction order, compelling the 
State Journal Company, publisher of 
the Lansing State Journal, to accept 
advertising copy of the Coller & Lee 
Auto Supply Company, was recently 
issued by Judge Leland W: Carr of 
Ingham County Circuit Court. The 
injunction was in view of the fact that 
the company had a year’s contract 
with the defendant newspaper and 
that the contract contained no speci- 
fications to the effect that the newspa- 
per had a right either to edit or re- 
ject advertising copy. Council for the 
company maintained that the injunc- 
tion should be issued in order to pro- 
tect the company from sustaining a 
loss on stock which could not be sold 
without the use of Journal advertising. 
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GOVERNMENT ENVELOPE 
PRINTING IS CALLED A 
SOCIALISM EXPERIMENT 


(Address on “This Newspaper Busi- 
ness” delivered at the University of 
West Virginia by H. C. Hotaling, sec- 
retary of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation. ) 

At a press banquet 86 years ago 
one of the speakers, responding to a 
toast to the press, said: ‘The news- 
paper is the intellectual spring into 
which everybody dips his bucket, 
whilst few thank the fountain for its 
supply.” 

There is a lot of truth in this state- 
ment but at that, the newspaper busi- 
ness is not a thankless task, neither is 
it an unremunerative industry. It has 
its compensatory rewards; its pleas- 
ures and its joys. At the same time, 
it has its responsibilities, its cares and 
worries. Journalism is not a path 
strewn with roses. It is an occupation 


which calls for hard labor, long hours 


and watchful care. Success in the 
newspaper sanctum is like success in 
other lines of endeavor, not attained 
without effort, without sacrifice. 

There are a few things well to re- 
member in the newspaper business if 
one is to gain success. Perhaps the 
most important is that there is no 
substitute for truth just as there is no 
substitute for work. The successful 
newspaperman climbs up and up only 
as he attends to the thousand and one 
cares incidental to publishing a paper. 
He cannot watch the clock but must 
concentrate his energies and his ef- 
forts on accomplishing what is in 
hand, regardless of hours necessary 
to gain the goal. He must, in fact, 
“dig in” like the old colored man who, 
on being asked how long he worked, 
replied, “from can’t to can’t.” On 
being asked what he meant by ‘from 
can’t to can’t” he said that he worked 
from the time he couldn’t see in the 
morning until he couldn’t see in the 
evening. 

This newspaper business is a calling 
in which those engaged should be well 
informed on general topics, at least. 
It is an educational profession and 
as such demands that the teacher 
speak with a sense of understanding 
and due regard for the facts, because 
as just stated there is no substitute 
for the truth. The National Editorial 
Association in its code of ethics is 
very plain spoken on this point that 
truth should be set as the standard of 
every newspaper in news, editorials, 
advertisements and circulation; and 
adds further its belief “that only such 
newspapers as strive to maintain the 
highest ideals of truth, honesty, fair- 
ness and decency in all departments 
deserve the support of the people.” 

A quarter of a century ago President 
Lowell of Harvard University said: 
“Tf you are to accomplish anything in 
educational work you must know 
something of many things and every- 
thing about something.” It is cer- 
tainly a high standard to know every- 
thing about just one thing. There is, 
however, no profession where a per- 
son is called upon to have a wider 
insight into everything than in pub- 
lishing a newspaper. In the daily field 
perhaps this knowledge responsibility 
is divided somewhat because of the 


larger organization, the various de- 
partments, the greater faculty as it 
were, but even there, it is still weighty 
because of the prompt decision and 
hurried action. No time to consult 
authorities. No opportunity to make 
extended investigation or research. In 
the case of the publisher of the coun- 
try weekly, it is all the more impor- 
tant that the editor not only be well 
informed but that he have a capacity 
for business because as has well been 
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H. C. HOTALING 


Executive Secretary 
National Editorial Association 


said, “Journalism must succeed as a 
business before it can exist as a pro 
fession.”’ To succeed, there must be 
a profit. This, therefore, brings to 
the front the commercial side which 
can not be overlooked in any publica- 
tion which expects to wield any partic- 
ular influence. Financial profit, how- 
ever, should not be the sole ambition 
or even the leading aim of any pub- 
lisher. If the publication is so con- 
ducted as to command the attention 
of the public and win its approval as 
a dispenser of reliable news and in- 
formation, to hold a place of respect 
and esteem as an opinion moulder and 
community builder, it will, of neces- 
sity, create and bring to itself the 
necessary business 'to become a profit 
producer. 


The newspaper business demands 
character, not only in the publication 
produced but in the personnel of its 
staff. An editor whose personal char- 
acter is not high, who leads a life that 
is questionable, can not very well 
build character for his newspaper or 
his community. The preacher who 
misconducts himself on the street can 
not become a power in the pulpit, no 
matter how great an orator, no matter 
how powerful his persuasive ability. 
The foundation is weak, consequently 
any superstructure which he may 
erect will of necessity fall because of 
the faulty moral fibre which should be 
strong and enduring like the steel con- 
struction now going into our skyscrap- 
ers, the construction which allows 
great business blocks to withstand the 
severest of tests of the elements. 
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The power of the press is a known 
quantity but it can be weakened or 
strengthened by the men who wield 
the pen. The editor of a country 
weekly occupies a position of great 
responsibility—more than that of a 
minister or priest, more than that of 
teacher or banker. As a matter of 
fact the editor of a progressive news- 
paper exercises a more powerful in- 
fluence for good or evil than any other 
man in the community; hence the im- 
portance of his publication. It is with- 
in the province of the editor to be 
the leader of his community, a leader 
not in the spirit of vanity or kingly 
power but in the spirit of constructive 
kindliness, constructive service; in the 
spirit of developing and building home 
patriotism; in the spirit of bringing 
about the greatest good to the greatest 
number, in the making of the home 
community a more pleasant place in 
which to live; to exalt decency and 
righteousness, to advance virtue and 
uphold truth. 


The newspaper in many ways is re- 
sponsible for the picture of the home 
town which it paints each week for 
its readers. It can hold aloft a plat- 
form and program of lofty principles 
by publishing those things which cre- 
ate high ideals or it can pander to 
those elements in society that -are 
looking for the evil in humanity.. 

Money making is not the spirit 
which has fired the souls of great 
newspapermen. Character making 
and community construction have been 
the influences which have brought 
about respect for the newspaper. And 
with the respect and confidence thus 
gained has come the business which 
has made a success of many a publi- 
cation and provided the wherewital 
to make it still more outspoken and 
independent, more selective of what 
should be published and what should 
be omitted from its news columns. 

* * * 


The other day I looked over a mag- 
azine supported and maintained by 
one of the greatest organizations in 
America, a society which is doing a 
wonderful work; yet I found within 
that publication advertising which I 
would not run in my country paper. 
The result is not only a loss of high 
class business for that magazine but 
a weakening of the regard in which 
the organization is held by its own 
members. It is not necessary for that 
publication to accept questionable ad- 
vertising to continue in business. As 
a matter of fact it can live without ac- 
cepting one inch of such advertising. 
Truth in the advertising columns is 
as important as in the editorial col- 
umns. 

But I did not come here to give a 
talk on the moral phase of conducting 
a newspaper, but to discuss the news- 
paper business itself, largely as it per- 
tains to the country press. And the 
country press of today is very different 
from the country press in the days 
when I entered the print shop 40 
years ago. Then it was not so much 
a question of whether one made a 
profit or not, just so he could get suf- 
ficient cordwood on subscription to keep 
the shop warm and enough swap prop- 
ositions with the grocer and the cloth- 
ier to secure food and clothing. The 
man who entered the newspaper busi- 
ness then was a sort of crusader, 
leading his political party out of the 
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wilderness of oblivion to the pedestal 
of victory which in turn meant office, 
for in that period the slogan was “to 
the’ victor belongs the spoils.” There 
was always the hope of being ap- 
pointed village postmaster and post- 
master jobs spoiled a lot of good news- 
papermen by. putting a collar about 
their necks. If his party failed of 
election, however, it made little differ- 
ence. He still had his old Washington 
hand press and could keep on holding 
the prestige of being the political 
leader of the community—and to that 
extent had the advantage of the fellow 
who approached a colored ferryman 
and asked to be taken across’. the 
stream. The ferry fare was five cents 
—a trifling matter—and yet the pros- 
pective passenger admitted that he 
did not have so much as a button— 
that he was a tramp printer. “You 
ain’t got five cents?” the negro ferry- 
man asked in astonishment. “Then 
if you ain’t got five cents, I ain’t gwine 
to take you over because one side of 
the river is just as good to you as the 
other.” 


Now that is just the trouble with a 
lot of fellows who are making an in- 
different success of the newspaper 
business. It does not seem to make 
much difference which side of the 
river they are on and if they are on 
the river itself they do not care 
whether they are going up stream or 
drifting with the current. 


The newspaper is a community 
builder. The right sort of a publisher 
is a community leader. He is an 
opinion moulder—a developer, if you 
please, and the picture which he pro- 
duces is one of progress and thrift. 
He and his paper are real factors in 
the improvement of his town and not 
only the town but the community sur- 
rounding. He is interested in the suc- 
cess of every business man in his 
town, in every farmer tributary there- 
to. He is an aid to the churches, to 
the schools and the public library in 
their educational work. His publica- 
tion develops civic pride which finds 
its culmination in paved streets, new 
curbs and gutters, sewer systems, pure 
water, city parks, tourist camps, light- 
ing systems, improved highways. He 
develops interest in the beauty spots 
in his locality and inaugurates cam- 
paigns looking to the conservation for 
future generations of the wonders 
which an All Wise Providence has 
given scenic wealth. The satisfaction 
of public service well performed is a 
tremendous lot of compensation, even 
though few stop to thank the intellect- 
ual fountain which supplied the in- 
‘spiration and leadership which is do- 
ing so much to preserve for the future 
our lakes and streams, our forests, 
our fish and game. It is worth a 
whole lot to start something and to 
build something that benefits and 
brightens life for future generations. 
There is only disgust and remorse 
in presenting those things. which de- 
stroy manhood and bring about decay 
in the moral atmosphere in which a 
community lives or dies. Any one can 
tear down a mighty temple but it takes 
an architect and a builder to make the 
plans and erect the structure. 

The National Editorial Association 
stands for this higher standard of 
journalism. Each year it offers tro- 
phies for better newspapers, for better 
editorial pages, for greatest commun- 


ity work, and stands as it always has 
stood 


“For the truth that lacks assistance 
For the wrong that needs resistance 
For the future in the distance 
And the good that it can do.” 


The newspaper business or any other 
business built on the law of service 
will not only succeed but will live 
and prosper. 


Now in conclusion, I want to say 
just a few words about the National 
Editorial Association which has con- 
tributed more than any other organ- 
ization in all America toward broaden- 
ing the thought of the people and 
bringing them into closer unity. By 
holding its meetings in every part of 
the country, it has brought the pub- 
lishers out of the valley of provincial- 
ism into the broad heights of looking 
upon the nation as a whole and recog- 
nizing that every section has its at- 
tractions and its possibilities. It has 
given its members first-hand informa- 
tion of sections other than their own. 
It has broadened vision and extended 
knowledge. 


But even the National Editorial As- 
sociation has its problems—the prob- 
lems of its members. Right now we 
are desperately interested in securing 
a fair deal from Uncle Sam in the 
matter of envelope printing. We be- 
lieve that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire and consider it unfair for the 
government to single out the printing 
industry for experiment in socialism. 
Anyone realizes that the government, 
if it so disposes, can put any private 
industry out of business. The clothier 
could not remain in trade if the gov- 
ernment should supply clothing with- 
out taking into consideration cost of 
transportation or cost of taking orders. 
All the printing industry asks in the 
matter of envelope printing is honest 
competition based on costs of doing 
business. 


During the late World’s War the 
press kept the faith. No industry con- 
tributed more in keeping public senti- 
ment safe and sane, in maintaining 
the morale of the people when they 
were inclined to grumble at the waste 
taking place in the building of war- 
ships. Yes, the papers kept the faith. 
They promoted liberty loan drives, the 
sale of war-saving stamps, aided in 
putting across food and fuel saving 
programs of every kind that the boys 
across the sea might have bread and 
our allies food. There was no sacri- 
fice too great for the papers to make 
and we believe that it is unfair at 
this time to continue to make the 
printers the goat in this socialistic ex- 
periment. 


The National Editorial Association 
is vitally interested in every problem 
affecting the success of the printing 
industry. Right now we are urging 
the use of a uniform type of invoice 
believing that by its universal adop- 
tion the rural press will secure more 
general or national advertising. In 
addition, we are also considering the 
possibilities of the issuing of a rate 
book. Today no advertiser or no ad- 
vertising agent in all America could 
make use of the rural press of America 
if he wanted to. The information 
necessary to place such a contract is 
not available in any one advertising 
agency or in all of the advertising 
agencies combined. 
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Tens of thousands of dollars have 
been added to the income of the coun- 
try publishers because of the activity 
of the National Editorial Association 
in the recommendation of what should 
be a proper advertising rate; by urg- 
ing the use of cost-finding figures in 
establishing an advertising rate or in 
printing an auction bill. 

The activities of the N. EH. A. are 
so extensive and have so many rami- 
fications that it seems incredible that 
any publisher who believes in team- 
work, in co-operation, in working hand 
in hand with his brother publishers, 
should remain without its folds. Right 
now we are out to secure the prestige 
of 2,000 new members. We believe 
such prestige will gain us victory in 
congress. Of this 2000 new members 
we are asking the publishers of West 
Virginia to contribute 30. There 
should be that number among the 184 
publications in this state who will] vol- 
unteer to make up this quota. I will 
feel well pleased if as a result of my 
trip from Minnesota I can go back 
to my office with the satisfaction and 
the privilege of saying to the other 
states in the Union: “West Virginia 
has not only accepted its quota in the 
2,000-membership drive but has turned 
in the names of 30 new members who 
will stand on the firing line until the 
National Editorial Association has 
gained a victory in Washington.” 


Power Is in News, not Editorials 

“The old idea of the press was that 
public opinion was molded through the 
editorials,’ said Will Irwin, famous 
author of New York, when he ad- 
dressed members of the Wisconsin 
State Teachers’ Association at its 73rd 
annual convention in Milwaukee, No- 
vember 5. “But in the first half of 
the nineteenth century, American edi- 
tors realized that the power of the 
press lay in the news. 

“The Germans realized the power of 
the news columns but they did not 
know how to get at it. So they planted 
young men in advertising agencies and 
newspapers in America to find how 
propaganda, was spread among the 
people. When war was declared the 
Germans popped out with their anti- 
Allies propaganda just as surely as the 
first gun was fired.” 


Association Holds ‘‘Foct’’ Contest 

“A Modern Cinderella Contest” in- 
augurated by the St. Louis Shoe Man- 
ufacturers’ and Wholesalers’ Associa- 
tion and the Southwestern Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Association, through the St. 
Louis Star, sought to find girls with 
“4-B” feet to act as models during the 
St. Louis Pageant of Footwear Fash- 
ions which was held at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Noy. 29, 30 and Dec. 1. 

A committee of judges selected the 
woman with the most perfect foot, 
who received $100 cash and who was 
offered the opportunity to wear and 
display fine shoes during the style 
show. A second prize of $50, a third 
of $25, and five prizes of $10 also were 
awarded. 

On November 7 the completion of ar- 
rangements for the telephetograph 
service that joins Boston with New 
York, Chicago and the Pacific coast 
was marked by electrical transmission 
of pictures from San Francisco to Bos- 
ton. 
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CARTOONISTS DIFFER 
IN METHODS AND WAYS 
OF OBTAINING SUCCESS* 


Each successful cartoonist gets to 
his financial heaven, by a slightly dif- 
ferent road. Russ Westover’s Tillie 
the Toiler, Callahan’s Freddie The 
Sheik, Chic Young’s Dumb Dora and 
some others won to a popularity that 
was a reflection of the sudden univer- 
sal’interest in the younger and better- 
advertised generation. Toots and Cas- 
per and the Newlyweds are simple 
sure-fire hokum, involving as they do 
the certain appeal found in young 
couples and new babies. C. A. Voight 
and Cliff Sterrett mix modish and 
Shapely girls with real humor. Abe 
Kabibble and Salesman Sam are suc- 
cesses because of their inspired 
“patter,” neat gag-lines and wild bur- 
lesque. Tom McNamara, who is re- 
sponsible for Us Boys, is the man who 
dignified kid hokum; his child charac- 
ters have the same freshness, quaint- 
ness and out-of character sophistica- 
tion found in the people of Lardner’s 
American language stories. The Nebbs, 
said to be the most successful con- 
tinuity strip, gets that distinction by 
reason of the excellence of the written 
matter furnished by the collaborating 
“gag” writer. The creations of Segar, 
DeBeck’s Spark Plug, Herriman’s 
Krazy Kat and Walter Hoban’s Jerry 
on the Job are examples of the swift 
reward which comes to him who risks 
uniqueness. These do not belong in 
any category. They are just plumb 
ridiculous. However, as the notes on 
the modes have it, “the keynote is sim- 
plicity” in these as in all successful 
comic pictorials. 

The cartoonists seemingly won’t even 
agree as to methods of working. Some 
of them draw in the offices of news- 
papers, others in studios furnished by 
their syndicate employers. They crave 
noise and interruption and general 
disorder—honest-to-goodness newspa- 
per men. A lot more can work only 
in their homes—all comic artists live 
in Long Island, we note herewith. The 
originals are drawn any size that 
pleases the artist. George McManus, 
for example, makes them of a size al- 
lowing for but a half-inch reduction, 
while Bud Fisher labors over sheets 
of bristol board so long that he can 
work comfortably only in an aban- 
doned subway tunnel. Some artists 
keep a fortnight ahead of the date of 
issue, some less than that, while others 
stay a month in advance. This rule, 
however, applies only to the daily 
strips; it has been found imperative 
to keep eight weeks in advance with 
the Sunday pictures, as the color work 
done on them is a nice job, entailing 
laborious planning and takes a bit of 
time. Another reason for the two 
month’s figure for the Sunday comics 
is a syndicate service which supplies 
to papers not wishing to bother with 
color-inks, ready printed and colored 
comic supplements. 

There does not appear to be any 
special necessity for training in the 
comic field. George McManus says 
quite bluntly, “The art school boys 
don’t belong in this game and there 
aren’t many of them in it. You'll 
find all the old time comic artists, like 
myself, just had a crude talent for 


*Taken from Columbia. 


drawing, got onto a newspaper and 
by being compelled to draw anything 
asked of them, learned eventually how 
to put animation in their work.” 

Winsor McKay, whose magnificent 
draftsmanship is one of the most ex- 
traordinary things in the field of comic 
art, was a signboard artist before he 
got into the newspaper game. He 
never had any technical training. 
Charles McManus, who looks to be at 
middle-age now, never drew a line 
until 1919. “Never earned a nickel 
with a drawing pencil,” he confided, 
“until after the war, and the first 
sketches I submitted to John Wheeler 
were, believe me or not, cruder than 
those you see the kids do with chalk 
on the sidewalks and fences.” This 
McManus’ style gradually developed a 
remarkable similarity to that of his 
already famous big brother’s and he 
now draws The Newlyweds, a series 
originated years ago by George. 

Gene Byrnes, who does Regular 
Fellers, was a mediocre amateur 
wrestler, a salesman for an insect- 
exterminator firm and other things be- 
fore he was a cartoonist. 

Gluyas Williams, the only comic 
artist we came across who could boast, 
though he didn’t, of European train- 
ing, seems to have found it harder 
than any of the others to get started. 
Returned from Paris, he’ tried free- 
lancing for the humorous periodicals 
and sold just one drawing in several, 
he wouldn’t state just how many, 
months. 

Rube Goldberg studied mining en- 
gineering at the University of Cali- 
fornia and gave up a fine job in the 
city engineer’s office in San Francisco 
for a chance in a newspaper’s art de- 
partment at $8 a week. The story 
engineer, H. T. Webster, started as a 
sport cartoonist at a ridiculous salary, 
as did James Swinnerton and Sid 
Smith. 

Carl Schultze, whose Foxy Grandpa 


_was one of the first comic supplement 


features, 20 odd years ago, was a 
whiskey salesman in St. Louis when 
he was a young man. He used to en- 
tertain prospective customers, while 
waiting for the dinner to appear, with 
sketches done on the menu cards. 
This was just an outcropping of a 
ereat natural talent, since he had had 
no training whatever, but these cari- 
catures brought him eventually so much 
more praise than his salesmanship 
that he finally threw up his job and 
went to Chicago, prepared to offer his 
genius to the highest bidder. Natur- 
ally, he almost starved before he sold 
a drawing. 


Sol Hess, who does the letter-press, 
that is, writes the action and speech 
of the characters, in “The Nebbs,” 
was formerly a jeweler in Chicago. 
It was his custom daily to lunch with 
a group of Windy City newspaper 
luminaries—Ring Lardner, Hugh Ful- 
lerton and some others of national 
prominence, and he was welcome for 
the briskness of his repartee and the 
aptness and sparkle of his “wise 
cracks.” He used to throw in an oc- 
casional helpful suggestion to a comic 
artist who also was a member of the 
luncheon crowd. Teamed with Artist 
Carlson, he soon was making enough 
money to chuck up the jewelry busi- 
ness, which, we have his word for it, 
ue never had cared overmuch for any- 

Ow. 

Thomas A. Dorgan, sports writer 
and illustrator, caricaturist and satiric 
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commentator on all things mundane— 
the man who is known and held in 
affectionate esteem all over the coun- 
try as just plain “Tad,” was a lad in 
his ’teens when he met with an acci- 
dent which crushed his right hand. 
When the surgeon’s work was finished, 
nothing remained but the thumb and 
a stub of the first finger. Disdaining 
this handicap, spurred on by it, rather, 
Tad continued his work in a factory 
in the day time and learned to draw 
with his left hand at night. He was 
a San Franciscan and got his start 
with the papers of that city. 

Tad’s career is terminating, after 
he has attained the heights in a unique 
field, in soul-grinding tragedy. Five 
years ago he was told by his physi- 
cians that his health was in a state 
so precarious that the days remaining 
to him would be few unless, he for- 
sook the city and adopted the life of 
a recluse in his Long Island home. His 
output is as great now and the quality 
of his work as consistently significant 
as it was before his days were numbered 
and regulated. Tad’s stories of fights 
—boxing has been his ‘great passion all 
his life—his illustrations thereof, the 
balloons of hokum he has punctured 
with his satiric shafts in the Indoor 
Sports series—these are being pre- 
served in scrap-books all over this land 
and in many others. 


The case of Jimmy Swinnerton, fa- 
mous as the creator of Little Jimmy 
and his “little ole bear,” was some- 
thing like Tad’s, when he was sent 
away from Manhattan, to die, it was 
thought, many years ago. Dying, how- 
ever, was so far from the mind of the 
ebullient and well-loved Jimmy that 
he made a social success and an ar- 
tistic one, of his desert wanderings. 
He was taken as a godson into the 
tribe of the Hopi Indians in Arizona 
and found time enough away from his 
syndicate contract work to win recog- 
nition as a painter of desert scenes 
which have since been hung in some 
of the. leading art salons in New York. 
Now completely recovered, he _ still 
maintains a home and studio in Ariz- 
ona two miles from the nearest settle- 
ment, whence Indian runners bring 
him drawing supplies and other neces- 
sities, but he has a home also in Cali- 
fornia and revisits Broadway when- 
ever the urge seizes him. 


Sol Hess, who supplies the written 
matter that goes in the “baloons,” ad- 
mits that he is lazy about his work. 
Gene Byrnes never works after one 
o’clock in the afternoon. ‘ 

Comic artists dress their girl char- 
acters carefully and attractively. It 
is generally public knowledge that 
they dress them positively ahead of 
the fashion. This they manage by in- 
festing the style salons and the cafes, 
theatres and night clubs frequented 
by the well-dressed idle rich. . : 


If you are weak, if you vacillate, if 
you don’t know which spoon to use 
for the asparagus, you had better give 
up the idea of becoming a comic strip- 
per. The hardships of the life would 
knock you for a loop. The life is so 
rigorous that you’ve got to be a man’s 
man or a good Kelly pool player to get 
by. 


The school of journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska has been making 
a survey of Nebraska newspaper con- 
ditions. 
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GALVESTON PAPERS ARE 
UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 
L. ELBERT IS PUBLISHER 


The News Publishing Company, Inc., 
of Galveston, Texas, will publish the 
Galveston News, a morning paper, and 
the Galveston Tribune, an afternoon 
paper, the Tribune having recently 
been purchased by the News from 
Harry I. Cohen, publisher, and his as- 
sociates, of the Tribune. 


The officers of the News Publishing 
Company are the same as those of the 
Galveston News, Inc., and are: W. L. 
Moody, Jr., president, Louis C. Elbert, 
vice president and general manager, 
and Silas B. Ragsdale, secretary and 
treasurer. 


The Tribune will continue to be pub- 
lished as an afternoon newspaper, and 
will preserve its separate identity. The 
News will continue to be published as 
a morning newspaper, and will pre- 
serve its separate identity. Both pub- 
lications will be under the same gen- 
eral management. The necessary per- 
sonnel and equipment of the Tribune 
will be merged into that of the News 
in the News building, for the joint 
publication of both newspapers. 


Both papers will contain features 
and editorial matter of a nature that 
will appeal to discriminating readers 
and advertisers. Plans already are 
under way for a material increase in 
the circulation of both newspapers. 
Furtherance of the community interest 
of Galveston city and county will be 
uppermost in the policies of both the 
News and the Tribune. Representing 
all creeds, nationalities and factions, 
the News and the Tribune will vigor- 
ously present “all the news that is fit 
to print,” and their editorials will take 
a firm stand on problems affecting the 
city, state, nation and the world, with 
trained editorial writers using their 
best judgment in suggesting solutions 
for vexing problems, and recommenda- 
tions for necessary readjustments. 

Mr. Moody, who has large banking, 
insurance, cotton and mercantile in- 
terests in Galveston, with his associ- 
ates entered the newspaper publishing 
field in March, 1923, when they bought 
the Galveston News from A. H. Belo 
& Company. Their success with the 
News persuaded them to acquire the 
Tribune when an opportunity offered. 
Louis C. Elbert, vice president and 
general manager, will publish the 
News and the Tribune. 

The News is Texas’ oldest newspa- 
per, having been established in 1842, 
when Texas was an independent re- 
public. It has been published contin- 
uously under the same name, and its 
history is intimately bound up with 
the political and economic development 
of Texas. The paper was founded by 
George French and Wilbur Cherry, 
practical printers, and the first issue 
was dated April 11, 1842. About a 
year after the paper was established, 
Willard Richardson was called to the 
editorship, and in 1843, financial con- 
trol also passed into his hands. Rich- 
ardson is remembered as one of Texas’ 
greatest pioneer journalists. Within 
a few years it was placed on a solid 
financial foundation and achieved a 
position of great influence in the af- 
fairs of the young state. The second 
phase of the News evolution began in 
1866 when the late Colonel A. H. Belo 


-went to Texas after the war between 


the states and obtained employment 
in the business office of the News. 
Within a short time Richardson ad- 
mitted him to partnership, and as the 
senior partner grew older, Colonel Belo 
entered ever more actively into the 
responsibilities of the firm. Colonel 
Belo very soon displayed conspicuous 
talents as a publisher and introduced 
innovations which put the News on a 
par with metropolitan papers of the 
east. Upon the death of Richardson 
in 1875, Colonel Belo acquired control- 
ling interest, and the firm name was 
changed from Richardson & Belo to 
A. H. Belo & Co. In 1885 the Dallas 
News, growing out of the Galveston 
News, was eStablished by A. H. Belo 
& Company, and the two papers con- 
tinued under the same ownership until 
1923, when Mr. Moody and associates 
bought the Galveston News. 


In the year 1880, a number of print- 
ers secured a sufficient quantity of 
type and a makeshift press and began 
the publication of the Print. April 
28, 1884, the plant was taken over by 
a company composed of Galveston busi- 
ness men who changed the name of 
the publication to that of the Record. 

For some reason or other, the title 
did not suit the publishers, and on 
April 10, 1885, the publication ap- 
peared under the name of the Evening 
Tribune. The publishers of the Eve- 
ning Tribune at that time were J. W. 
Burson & Company. 

In 1894 the Hvening Tribune was 
taken over by the Galveston Publish- 
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ing Company, and it was shortly after 
assuming control by the new organiza- 
tion that the name was changed to the 
Galveston Tribune, which it has borne 
ever since. The Galveston Publishing 
Company was composed of the follow- 
ing citizens: W. F. Ladd, Charles 
Fowler, Jr., George Seeligson, C. H. 
McMaster and Fred Chase. W. F. 
Ladd, a prominent cotton dealer at 
that time, was elected president of the 
company, and Fred Chase secretary- 
treasurer. It was during the six years 
from 1894 to 1900 that the Galveston 
Tribune carried on its pay-roll such 
newspaper lights as Tom Finty, Jr., 
Jim Spillane and others. It was dur- 
ing a part of this period that Clarence 
Ousley was the Tribune’s editor. 


Shortly after 1900, C. H. McMaster 
assumed full ownership of the plant. 


The Galveston Tribune was put on 
a paying basis and in 1906 had so far 
outgrown its old quarters as to neces- 
sitate a larger building, which was ob- 
tained on the northeast corner of Post- 
office and Twenty-second Streets. 


On May 1, 1921, Mr. McMaster sold 
the controlling interest in the Galves- 
ton Tribune to Harry I. Cohen, son 
of Dr. enry Cohen, and Arthur L. 
Perkins. On June 27, 1924, the Trib- 
une plant was moved to the northeast 
corner of Mechanic and Twenty-Fourth 
Streets. 


Col. Ira C. Copley is owner and pub- 
lisher of the Elgin (Ill.) Courier-News, 
which recently was moved into its new 
home. 
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PAPER MAKES BEGINNING 
OF WHAT BECOMES BIG 


ADVERTISING ADVENTURE 


(By ’Gene Collett) 

Community advertising was given 
an inovation in October when about 
100 citizens of Clarksburg, W. Va., an 
industrial town of 30,000 population, 
traveled to New York City with ex- 
hibits showing the advantages of their 
town to manufacturers looking for 


locations. 
The enterprise, known as_ the 
Greater Clarksburg Exposition, was 


housed in the huge Empire room of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The in- 
vasion of the big city was well-timed 
for on the same days the Clarksburg- 
ers held forth, the National Manufac- 
turers Association was meeting in 
New York and its members were 
guests at the exposition. 


The exposition was a co-operative 
affair. At the outset, it was sponsored 
by the Clarksburg Telegram, one of 
the leading newspapers of the central 
West Virginia territory. The chamber 
of commerce enthusiastically endorsed 
the exposition, voting $2,000 as its 
share of the expense. 


The proposition was brought before 
the manufacturers of the town, who 
gave their hearty approval, and agreed 
to devote their time and energies to- 
ward making it a success. The repre- 
sentative business men who went to 
New York paid all their own expenses, 
and the manufacturers paid all charges 
connected with their exhibits. 


The city council of Clarksburg pub- 
lished a 48-page booklet, giving gen- 
eral and statistical information con- 
cerning the city, and this pamphlet 
was distributed at the Exposition. The 
Clarksburg Telegram issued a huge 
Prosperity Number on the Sunday pre- 
ceding the exposition and this, too, 
was taken to New York and distributed 
free to all callers at the exhibit. 


In New York, the Clarksburg boost- 
ers were well received. Newspapers 
carried column after column concern- 
ing what they called ‘an audacious 
invasion.” The West Virginians were 
welcomed on the steps of the city hall 
by Major “Jimmy” Walker. They 
were given a banquet by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. They 
were sought by radio broadcasting sta- 
tion WHN, and Dr. L. M. Robinson, 
since elected to the West Virginia legis- 
lature, made two addresses, telling 
listeners-in of the many advantages of 
Clarksburg. John W. Davis, a Clarks- 
burger and the Democratic candidate 
for president in 1924, called to con- 
gratulate the workers. 


Every one of the West Virginians 
had business contacts in New York 
and each booster brought in his 
friends to the exposition. Members 
of the National Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation were given personal invita- 
tions to attend. All former West Vir- 
ginians living in New York were in- 
vited to help in the work. 

An added attraction was the appear- 
ance at the exposition of two of West 
Virginia’s leading football teams, the 
Davis and Elkins College eleven and 
the West Virginia Wesleyan College 
team. 


As the result of the boosters’ work 
and the newspaper publicity, the 
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WILL X. COLEY 
Circulation Mgr., News and Observer 
Raleigh, N. C. 


crowds which thronged the Empire 
room were almost too great for the 
Clarksburgers to handle. Hundreds 
of persons poured into the exposition 
daily, not only the manufacturers and 
New York business men whom the ex- 
hibits were primarily designed to at- 
tract, but many others who wanted to 
see the “show” they had been hearing 
so much about. The biggest big town 
paid full tribute of homage to “the 
biggest little town,’ as Dr. Robinson 
called Clarksburg in his radio talks: 


My space is too limited to describe 
in detail the many aspects of the ex- 
position. Clarksburg’s government, 
its citizens, its history, its labor con- 
ditions, its factories, its hotels, its 
stores, its natural resources, its traffic 
facilities—these and many other talk- 
ing points were emphasized in the dis- 
plays in the Empire room. 


Few saw the exposition without com- 
plimenting the mountaineers. Not 
only did New York papers praise the 
courage of the Clarksburgers, but 
nearly every journal within a radius of 
200 miles of the West Virginia city 
Secretary 

R. Garland of the Clarksburg 
chamber of commerce has in his office 
a fat file labeled, “Exposition,” and it 
keeps growing fatter day by day. 
Papers in far distant cities have car- 
ried the story and several commercial 
journals have given the exposition 
editorial mention. 


How much advertising value Clarks- 
burg has derived from the New York 
venture, one cannot say at present, if 
indeed it can ever be determined. 
Whether the exposition will result in 
factories coming to Clarksburg is still 
a matter for the future to decide. 


It is obvious, though, that the New 
York trip has already paid the West 
Virginia town sufficient profits in pub- 
licity to compensate many times for 
the outlay required. It has done a 
still greater thing than that: It has 
given Clarksburgers a greater concep- 
tion of their own capabilities, an un- 
derstanding of their own resources, 
which is several times more valuable 
than a new mill or factory. 
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COLEY IS PRESIDENT 
~ CAROLINA CIRCULATORS 


Will X. Coley, Raleigh News and Ob- 
server, acting president, was elected 
president of the Carolina Circulation 
Managers’ Association, which held its 
seventh annual conference recently at 
Asheville, N. C. Other officers elected 
are: first vice president, S. G. Bagwell, 
Charlotte News; second vice president, 
J. M. Blalock, circulation manager for 
the Journal-Herald, Spartanburg, S. C.; 
and secretary-treasurer, C. C. Council 
of the Durham Herald. J. R. Marks, 
of Asheville, was chosen a member of 
the board of directors, and J. L. Erwin, 
of the Columbia State, and Miss C. Mc- 
Caskill, Fayetteville Observer, were 
selected to fill vacancies in that body. 


Of the 35 representative newspapers 
in the Carolinas, 25 were represented 
at the recent meeting. The members 
of the association went on record as 
being opposed to the publication of 
serial stories, following a prolonged 
discussion, but agreed that these and 
other features had been taken up in 
many instances where there was a 
demand for them. 


Mr. Council submitted a proposal 
which was accepted in principle by the 
association and a committee headed by 
J. M. Marks, Asheville Citizen, was 
named to re-draft the measure, The 
proposal in the main provided for a 
closer relationship between the circula- 
tion men with regard to the establish- 
ment of agencies, and the conduct of 
the circulation business upon higher 
and broader planes. 


There was a discussion of the sub- 
ject, “Does increase in Circulation 
Warrant the Cost of Making Deliveries 
by .Special Automobiles to Individual 
Subscribers and Dealers?’ advanced 
by C. Eador, of the Winston-Salem 
Journal. 


J. L. Erwin, of the Columbia State, 
discussed the subject, “Can a Publisher 
Produce a Newspaper and Sell to 
Agents on a Fifty-Fifty Basis?” Mr. 
Erwin pointed to the success his paper 
was having in a venture of this nature. 


“We put on the fifty-fifty basis some 
time ago in many of the cheaper sec- 
tions of our town and smaller towns 
throughout South Carolina,” he said, 
“selling routes to the carriers, and 
have been able to show a large in- 
crease, not only in Columbia, but 
throughout the State. While our per- 
centage of profit is not large, we are 
taking in.more money and in sufficient 
quantity to more than pay the in- 
creased expense; consequently, we can 
turn over more money to the general 
profit column. It is the duty of the 
paper to educate the. people and the 
live circulation manager will figure 
just what the possibilities of a locality 
are and go at it the same as a farmer 
would a field. It costs more to culti- 
vate some fields than others, but culti- 
vation we must have.” 


It was the opinion of the majority 
that newspapers coming under the 
Carolinas organization should take im- 
mediate steps to make the necessary 
increase in subscription rate beyond 
either the second or third zones of the 
respective localities to assimilate the 
increase in the postage rates prevail- 
ing on newspaper mail matter in those 
localities. 
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HELPS 225 CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE EMPLOYEES 


Although the Medill Building & Loan 
Association is but four years old, it 
has furnished financial aid to fully 
225 Chicago Tribune employes who 
have purchased or constructed homes. 
Moreover, at the close of business June 
26, there Were approximately 750 mem- 
bers of the association holding 30,000 
shares of stock in the organization. 
All of these stockholders are Chicago 
Tribune workers. 

In 1922 the association was incor- 
porated under the Illinois State Loan 
& Homestead act, at which time the 
capital stock was $1,000,000, and 10,000 
shares were issued, each share having 
a matured value of $100. 

At the end of the first year of busi- 
ness, the management found it neces- 
sary to increase the capitalization from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 in view of the 
fact that so many shares had been sub- 
scribed to. In the short space of time 
of four years the assets of this cor- 
poration jumped from nothing to 
$1,000,000. In short, the association 
increased its assets from $280,000 to 
$300,000 each year. 

The underlying purpose of the 
Medill Building & Loan Association 
is to promote home ownership and 
thrift, and to accumulate funds to loan 
among its members. The procedure to 
take to obtain a loan, and begin build- 
ing, is best explained through an illus- 
tration. 

Mr. X wants to build a house, but 
before he can interest the Medill 
Building & Loan Association in his 
venture, he must have one-quarter of 
the total cost price of the house and 
lot. For instance, if the entire prop- 
osition is to cost $20,000, the prospec- 
tive builder should have $5,000 to start 
with. If the lot on which the house 
is to be erected is clear of all incum- 
brance, it can be figured in as part 
or all of the 25 per cent down-payment 
or equity. 

Mr. X completes this first step, and 
then becomes a member of the associa- 
tion; whereupon he files an application 
for a loan. In addition, he furnishes 
the organization with a set of plans 
and specifications, together with the 
contractor’s estimates and agreements 
to build a house for Mr. X. The loan 
is then appraised by a committee of 
three, consisting of D. M. Deininger, 
Holmes Onderdonk, and J. A. Kenning. 
The loan is subsequently approved by 
the board of directors of the associa- 
tion. Later, the mortgage is signed, 
and filed with the county recorder of 
the county in which the property is 
located. 

The borrower must present either an 
abstract of title or a guarantee policy 
or a Torrens policy. Now, the builder 
can start erecting his house. The 
general contractor furnishes a state- 
ment to the association indicating the 
various costs of materials and labor, 
and a list of amounts due to various 
subcontractors. 

As the work progresses, the associa- 
tion turns over funds to the general 
contractor, who in turn furnishes the 
association with waivers of liens for 
labor and materials to the extent of 
each advance on order of the builder. 
Upon completion of the house, the con- 
tractor is expected to present a final 
waiver and affidavit that the labor and 


materials used have been fully paid for. 

The payments that Mr. X makes are 
clearly defined and conveniently ap- 
portioned over a long period of time. 
For each $100 borrowed from the asso- 
ciation, Mr. X must subscribe to one 
share of stock. Moreover, he pays 
twenty-five cents a share per week and 
interest at the rate of six per cent a 
year. In other words, the amount that 
Mr. X owes the association is pro-rated 
and payable weekly. 

The officers of the Medill Building 
& Loan Association are: W. E. Don- 
ahue, president; Orion A. Mather, vice- 
president; Alfred T. Ward, treasurer; 
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and J. A. Derham, auditor. W. A. 
Kiepura, secretary, and J. E. Kiepura, 
who has been acting secretary since 
May 1, 1925, have been succeeded by 
Walter Okon. Directors of the or- 
ganization are W. H. Whalen, General; 
Joseph M. Hough, Engraving; W. E. 
Donahue, Local Advertising; O. A. 
Mather, Editorial; R. N. Stonesifer, 
Composing; Thomas Burke, Mailing 
Room; William M. Mullen, Color 
Press, and A. C. Bickford, Stereotype. 
The directors are chosen in such a 
way as to give representation to all 
departments in the Tribune organi- 
zation. 
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of the United States 


CHICAGO’S MOST CENTRAL HOTEL 


The New HOTEL SHERMAN, in addition to its already famous 
features—the internationally known COLLEGE INN, 
TABARIN, and the CELTIC GRILL, offers a large number of 


OLD TOWN COFFEE ROOM, a GRAND BALL ROOM seating 


2,000, a huge EXPOSITION HALL and scores of others. 


Seventeen 


high speed elevators, new entrances, a special floor for women, etc. 
1,700 ROOMS, EACH WITH BATH, 75% AT MOST MODERATE 


RATES. NO WAITING FOR ROOM ASSIGNMENTS 


Today the Largest Hotel in the World Outside New York 3 


New Hotel Sherman 


JOSEPH BYFIELD, President 
FRANK W. BERING, Vice-President and Managing Director 


Randolph—Clark—Lake—LaSalle Streets, Chicago 


the BAL 
innovations for the comfort and entertainment of its guests. The 
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GOOD TRAINING OFFSETS 
YELLOW JOURNALISM | 
ESPER CONTENDS 


(Address delivered by Professor Er- 
win A. Esper of the University of 
Illinois at the fall meeting of the 
Illinois Press Association at Cham- 
paign-Urbana. ) 

Those actively engaged in the prac- 
tical affairs of the world involving 
human relationships may properly 
look to the psychologist for answers 
to the following questions: 

(1) Given such and such stimulat- 
ing conditions, what will be the prob- 
able effects on human behavior? 

(2) Given such and such forms of 
behavior, what stimulating conditions 
are most likely to bring them about? 


The question here under discussion 
is of the first of these two types, al- 
though the second is, as we-shall see, 
also involved. Specifically, the ques- 
tion is “What is the effect of the read- 
ing of crime news on human _ be- 
havior?” 

The answer cannot be a simple 
universal statement applicable to the 
population at large. Human responses 
are not determined solely by present 
stimulating conditions, but much more 
by the modification produced by years 
of past stimulation and response, be- 
ginning at birth. Of fundamental 
importance in this past history of the 
individual is the type of training for 
social life to which he has been sub- 
jected in his early years in the home 
and school. If this has been adequate, 
it will have thoroughly established 
certain attitudes and modes of response 
toward other human beings and toward 
society as a whole; it will have en- 
abled the individual to discriminate 
between socially commendable and 
socially obnoxious forms of conduct 
and to act in accordance. The min- 
imum social requirements of refrain- 
ing from assaulting, robbing, or other- 
wise seriously interfering with others 
would have been perfectly auto- 
matized. Now, if the educational 
agencies of society, including the 
home, have met these minimum train- 
ing requirements, it is obvious that 
the stimulating conditions presented 
by the yellowest of yellow sheets would 
not be sufficient to cause the individ- 
ual to commit a crime. For, after all, 
yellow sheets have been with us for 
a long time, and will probably con- 
tinue for some time to come; they and 
the news they carry are part of the 
conditions actually met with in our 
present civilization, and those respon- 
sible for the training of our youth 
must fit them to meet these conditions. 


Now, when the news reporter re- 
cites the details of a murder trial, 
describing the handsome criminal as 
the object of tearful sympathy on the 
part of a large feminine audience, or 
paints us an affecting picture of the 
acquitted widow gratefully kissing the 
jurors, it is doubtless true that he in- 
spires manyreaders to thelikeasininity, 
But that he does so is a grave indict- 
ment, not so much of the newspaper, 
as of society as a whole, which has 
permitted large numbers of individ- 
uals to reach adulthood with so little 
power of discrimination and such in- 
adequate notions of elementary social 
requirements. It goes without saying 


that the newspaper which publishes 
such stories is itself a product of this 
social inadequacy. 

In general, then, the answer to our 
first question would be that sym- 
pathetic and sentimental accounts of 
crime do encourage lawlessness on the 
part of large numbers of individuals 
whose social training has been inad- 
equate. It is however the inadequacy 
of the training and not the newspaper 
story which is the fundamental con- 
dition calling for remedial measures. In- 
adequately trained individuals will very 
likely commit anti-social acts without 
the encouragement of the newspapers. 

But there is another and more fun- 
damental point of view from which 
this problem may be regarded. If we 
assume, as a consideration of the 
course of evolution leads the psychol- 
ozist to assume, that human society 
is going in the direction of constantly 
increasing complexity of cooperative 
behavior, and if we further assume, as 
seems for good reasons justifiable, that 
more social cooperation means greater 
human happiness and opportunity, 
then the question arises as to the role 
of the newspaper in this process. From 
this point of view it would appear that 
there is no more important agency for 
promoting and organizing social co- 
operation among the adult population 
than the newspaper. There are thou- 
sands of social problems which need 
to be brought to the public attention. 
Information about these problems must 
first of all be disseminated, and then, 
on the basis of expert advice, public 
action must be organized. Among 
these pressing social problems are 
those relating to crime; here, too, the 
facts must be known and action_or- 
gazined. But there are many other 
and more important matters concern- 
ing which information and action are 
needed; questions of local and nation- 
al government, international coopera- 
tion, the education of the youth, needed 
adjustments in industry and business. 
From the larger social point of view 
we might formulate a news story crite- 
rion as follows: Is this a matter 
which needs to be brought to public 
attention with a view to action of 
some sort? 


All of the topics above mentioned 
would be included by this criterion. 
If we apply the criterion to crime 
news, it would obviously rule out the 
stories of occasional perverts; it would 
rule out reports of other crimes in so 
far as they did not exceed the number 
that might reasonably be expected to 
occur in any large population, and 
in so far as they were being adequately 
handled by the authorities. When, 
however, there is an increase in the 
number of seriousness of crimes to 
such a degree as might conceivably 
call for editorial comment, this would 
obviously become of general social 
significance. I am taking into con- 
sideration here also the fact that every 
newspaper has available much more 
material about socially important ques- 
tions than it can conveniently use, and 
that the more crime news of the 
“human interest” sort that it prints, 
the less space will it have for the 
more important matters. 

I should like to point out in con- 
clusion that we have not yet gone 
very far in the scientific study of 
human behavior and social relations. 
There is an enormous number of 
social problems awaiting exact experi- 
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mental and statistical investigation. 
In. this .program of research the 
schools of journalism in our univer- 
sities will and should take part. We 
shall not make much progress in jour- 
nalism, government, economics, or any 
other social field until we learn to 
regard the questions with which we 
are there confronted, not as topics to 
be threshed out in joint debate, but 
as experimental problems to be at- 
tacked in the same spirit and manner 
as are the problems of engineering 
and medicine. 


Other Side of the Question 
(By Herman Roe, president of Na- 
tional Editorial Association. Reprinted 

from N. E. A. Bulletin.) 5 
A California publisher comes for- 
ward with a prescription that calls for 
a dose of the same medicine for the 
advertising agencies. He has the 
temerity to suggest that “agencies can 
do a little standardizing that would 
be appreciated by publishers. There 
are hardly two agencies (of course, he 
is unreasonable in confining it to two) 
that have the same system of proof of 
insertion in billing. One agency wants 
tear sheets attached to bill; another 
wants tear sheets as printed, daily or 
weekly; another wants complete copies 
as issued; another wants all copies in 
one wrapper at end of month, etc., ad 
infinitum, ad nauseum. A publisher 
would have to keep a card index to 
follow all their idiosyncrasies. There,” 
he concludes with a sigh of relief ap- 
parent between the lines—“I have that 

out of my system.” 
His point is well taken too. I will 
see that it is referred in proper order 
to James O’Shaughnessy, executive sec- 
retary of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, “with authority 
to act.” : 


Discourages Misleading Captions 

The Association of Newspaper Classi- 
fied Advertising Managers has adopted 
a standard code of practices to govern 
classified advertising. The association 
plans to discourage the practice of ad- 
vertising under misleading captions. 
Thus, Help Wanted will appear under 
that caption only when the advertiser 
has a specific position to offer; Satles- 
men Wanted ads will .state clearly 
whether salary or commission is paid. 
Advertisements for schools, training, 
instruction, correspondence courses, 
must not be placed under the caption 


of Help Wanted; must make a clear 


statement of facts, and not hold out 
hope of vocational training followed 
by a position unless such is guaran- 
teed. ‘The association also plans a 
reform in the matter of possible earn- 
ings, holding that it must be based 
on average rather than executional 
performance; to avoid ambiguous or 
confusing statements and to hold to 
accurate description and statement of 
fact. : 


Reach Daddy Through Son 

Invite teachers to bring their classes 
to visit your newspaper plant. Im- 
press upon them the methods of your 
advertising department, emphasizing 
the results that are obtained by the 
process shown. The rehearsal of the 
story at home will start some one’s 
daddy to thinking that he ought to 
start an advertising campaign in the 
home-town paper. 

A Merry Christmas! 


a ee 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE PROFESSION 


By LAWRENCE W. MURPHY, University of Illinois 


A Survey of Journalism Schools 


Unusual activity of newspapermen 
in several states in behalf of schools 
of journalism at 
the larger state 
universities 
prompts the writ- 
er of this column 
to present the re- 
sults of a recent 
survey of the con- 
dition of schools 
of journalism in 
the United States. 
This survey, 
which is based on 
the status of the 
schools during 
the year 1925-26, 
is printed in full 
in November is- 
sue of the Jour- 
nalism Bulletin, quarterly magazine of 
the American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism and the Association of 
American Schools and Departments of 
Journalism. 


The report includes a consideration 
of statistics by colleges showing the 
schools and the size of the various 
classes, the number of graduate stu- 
dents studying journalism, women in 
schools of journalism, informal classi- 
fication of schools of journalism, 
length of terms, tuition and other fees, 
colleges of journalism by states, com- 
parison of location with location and 
number of schools of medicine, equip- 
ment of the schools, type of school or- 
ganization, teachers of journalism, ex- 
tension activities of the schools, suc- 
cess of journalism graduates, non-pro- 
fessional instruction in journalism in 
the smaller colleges and universities, 
and journalism in the high schools. 


The growth of the schools is follow- 
ing closely in the path of that taken 
by schools of law and medicine. There 
is a very clearly defined tendency for 
the large universities with unusual re- 
sources and advantages to establish 
schools of journalism and a tendency 
as clearly marked for the smaller in- 
stitutions to abandon any attempt to 
develop a professional course of study. 
In a general way the survey shows 
that universities which are supporting 
colleges of medicine and law are best 
able to support a strong professional 
school of journalism. Thus we find 
that those states which have large uni- 
versities are quite likely to have 
schools of journalism and that sparsely 
populated states are apt to depend on 
the neighboring states for a school of 
journalism. 

The survey shows that there are 18 
regularly organized schools or colleges 
of journalism, 30 departments of jour- 
nalism, and three large divisions of 
journalism within older departments. 
The difference implied by these dis- 
tinctions is that 18 are organized like 
schools or colleges of medicine, in an 
administrative sense, 30 are organized 
like a department within a college, and 
three are organized like a department 
within a department within a college. 
The distinctions imply three stages 
in the evolution of the independent 
college of journalism and do not rep- 
resent equal values. Eventually, the 
divisions will become departments and 


Lawrence Murphy 


the departments will become schools. 
This line of development is indicated 
by the experience of the 18 units which 
are now schools, ten of which began 
as divisions of departments and have 
grown into schools during the past 
eight years. For convenience all of 
the schools, departments and divisions 
are referred to as “schools.” 

The efficiency of the distinct school 
or college of journalism, as distin- 
guished from the other forms of educa- 
tion for journalism, such as divisions, 
liberal arts education, and miscellan- 
eous college courses, is high. The 
graduates of distinct schools of jour- 
nalism are shown by analysis of 
alumni records to be excelling the 
graduates of other systems in their 
contribution to the profession. Their 
graduates go into journalism after 
leaving school and stay in journalism 
as a life work in nine out of ten cases. 
More than half of them enter and stay 
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Enrollment Table 


Name and Location of College 


University of Arkansas, Fayetteville...... 
Baylor College, Belton, Texas............... 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas............. 
Boston University, Boston, Mass.............. 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind....... 
University of California, Berkeley......... 
University of Colorado, Boulder............. 


City 
’ Pop- 
ulation 

1920 
es 5,362 
5,098 
38,500 
748,060 
314,194 
56,036 
11,006 


Columbia University, New York City, N. Y. 
HesPaunls University Chicaso., 1b... sae 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind....... 
Detroit University, Detroit, Mich. _.-......... 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa.......... 
University of Georgia, Athens.................... 
University of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana 
Indiana University, Bloomington.................. 
University of lowae lowar City)... 28.88 
fowa, State: College, Ames. 22. ne 
University of Kansas, Lawrence.................... 
Kansas State College, Manhattan................. 
Kentucky University, Lexington...»._.......... 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge.. 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis....... 
Mercer University, Macon, Ga................--.... 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor.............. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis....... 
University of Missouri, Columbia.................. 
Montana State University, Missoula............ 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln.................... 
University of Nevada, Reno.................00........ 
New York University, New York.................. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 
Northwestern University, Chicago, II1....... 
University of Notre Dame, South Bend, Ind. 
Ohio State University, Columbus.................. 
Ohio ws University, Athensat..7 =) le. eee 
University of Oklahoma, Norman_................ 
University of Oregon, Eugene.................. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.. 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
University of South Carolina, Columbia.... 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion...... 
University of Southern Calif., Los Angeles 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif.......... 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y........... 
WMI Mersitvacote hex ts aek Lt tl eevee ge. Decne. 
University of Washington, Seattle............ 
Washington & Lee Univ., Lexington, Va..... 
West Virginia University, Morgantown...... 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. .............. 


Totals 


5,620,048 
2,701,705 
3,780 
993,678 
126,468 
16,748 
36,103 
11,595 
11,267 
6,270 
12,456 
7,989 
41,534 
21,782 
457,147 
52,995 
23,500 
380,582 
10,392 
12,668 
54,948 
12,016 
5,620,048 
1,438 
14,010 
2,701,705 
70,983 
237,031 
6,418 
5,004 
10,593 
1,823,779 
32,779 
37,524 
2,590 
576,673 
158,976 
5,900 
171,717 
34,876 
315,312 
2,870 
12,127 
38,378 


*Hstimates on basis of previous year’s enrollments. 


General Jour- 
Enroll- nalism 
ment Stu- 
1926 dents 
2,000 63 
1,664 47 
1,585 68 
10,515 48 
1,728 eG 
14,112 95* 
5,895 82 
32,769 174 
3,602 20* 
1,918 55 
1,900 30* 
2,400 50* 
3,720 61 
12,092 253 
5,106 117 
8,012 110 
5,161 25 
5,229 393 
4,031 154 
3,633 361 
1,448 50* 
4,800 105 
1,154 60 
122200 230 
11,631 95 
4,496 205 
1,800 124 
10,938 135 
1,089 38 
20,760 302, 
4,800 60* 
2,091 66 
10,136 72 
2,866 47 
10,473 250* 
1,800 45 
6,412 143 
3,879 232 
15,285 48 
1,507 18 
1,760 60* 
1,000 31 
9,989 40 
2,530 37 
3,314 111* 
7,546 80 
8,737 38 
8,136 181 

832 50 
2,729 31 
11,893 305 
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at newspaper work. Others devote 
themselves to magazine work, various 
forms of publicity and advertising, and 
certain types of publishing company, 
syndicate, and journalistic organiza- 
tion work. A number are engaged in 
the teaching of journalism after some 
years of newspaper experience. 

Some idea of the distribution of jour- 
nalism “schools” (all systems) com- 
pared with that for other professions 
can be gained from the following table 
which shows medical schools and jour- 
nalism “schools” by states during the 
past year: 


Distribution. 

Medical Journalism 
IAT ADA eee eee Lee 1 0 
Iv, (ae 0 0 
(Ng arhaliprks! (ee ee il al 
Caltorn iawn 3 3 
Goloradowrs shes 2: 1 1 
CONNECTICUT As. a.5..sac.e. 0X 1 0 
WOGIAWAN Gh Societe. ass tans 0 0 
Digt Columbia’ -2..2- 3 0 
AULOD Cae ee ee se ee 0 0 
MSCOT ae ee ee see a x 2 2 
Gd Pla Compre aes ek. 0 0 
LWW b ea CP seen oe oe 4 3 
Shea WE Ee seer rere eee 1 4 
Vi a2 eee A a ee ers 1 3 
ISAs 2 eee ees TS. al 2 
ICOM D UG evga eee te... 1 1 
| Oyo ER VENTE 9S a eee Se 1 1 
Wehbe: 2h = ee oe eee 0 0 
IEA TV Te ee een hee 2 0 
Massachusetts  -...-........... 3 1 
ALT ORAS ete es 2 2 2 
IMISSINSI D Diag sete s--c_2 1 0 
IMASSOUT To. eee eerie: PP 3 1 
Ge eC y ee 0 1 
ING DTaASK aie st tees 2 3) 
ING VA Ca eee 0 al 
New Hampshire ............ 1 0 
INC Wi CLSCY execs i) 0 1 
ING Waal GXICOlee ae. 5: 0 0 
ING OTe bees ee ee 8 3 
North? Carolina: —2./2....... 2 1 
INerths Dakota 8... .... 1 1 
O)0b (0) gfe 5 Rk eee 4 2 
Okjsh omaceg 32S ee a = af 1 
WPCLON ge ee ee ie ae O > 1 1 
Pennsylvania, Fes) 2 6 1 
Rhoden isiand-e= ss. 0 0 
SOUL Carolina n = 2. 1 1 
SoutneDakotass ssn! it 1 
PPONIGASGGEe tt tap oe 3 1 
ANgo ec hcit 2 SUE ae ee eee 2 4 
taTineeeer oe oe 1 0 
‘Whew eren(0ahe- Re. leer mene 1 0 
WE tied Pinkie Sk ee eee 2 2: 
WV ASH IME COM eee ey 0 1 
Weste virginia... 4:2... 1 2 
WWASCOMSING ee tes 2 2 
SWWEMOTINSTT ae eee ee oy ae 0 0 


The total number of students in the 
four-year program of college study was 
well above 5,000. Of this number about 
800 were graduated last year. Ap- 
proximately one-third of each total was 
made up of women. Increase in the 
number of graduate students prepar- 
ing for journalism is an encouraging 
sign shown by the report for 1925-26. 
More than 100 students holding the 
bachelor’s degree were pursuing ad- 
vanced studies in journalism and al- 
lied subjects as a background for news- 
paper and magazine work. 

The two-column table indicates the 
general situation in regard to the lo- 
cation of “schools,” (all systems) 
resources of the community and the 
university as a whole, and number of 
students in the “school of journalism.” 

The survey as reported in the Jour- 
nalism Bulletin reveals great progress 
in the teaching of journalism during 
the past ten years. 


Drake Teaches Journalism 


Drake University at Des Moines, 
Iowa, has opened a new journalism 
department, 44 students being enrolled 
for courses in the fall. 


Charlton G. Laird, head of the de- 
partment, has had a wealth of actual 
journalism experience which enables 
him to make as practical as possible 
the several courses given at Drake. 
While attending the State University 
of Iowa at Iowa City, he was univer- 
sity publicity director; and a few 
months before he was graduated he 
won the distinction of being made in- 
structor in journalism, the only under- 
graduate instructor the university has 
had for many years. To supervise 
the new department at Drake, Mr. 
Laird recently resigned from his posi- 
tion in charge of news and correspond- 
ence work at the Des Moines Register. 


Cooperation afforded by the several 
large newspapers and journals pub- 
lished in the city makes Des Moines 
one of the best places in Iowa to gain 
practical training in journalism, ac- 
cording to Mr. Laird. Many of the 
Drake students have regular part-time 
employment with Des Moines publica- 
tions. Students also have the oppor- 
tunity to work with the five senior 
high school papers published in the 
city, as well as the “Drake Delphic,” 
university weekly. 


Sell State to Itself, Says Editor 


Seymour Oakley, editor of the Peoria 
(Ill.) Star, outlined a means of selling 
Tllinois to itself before fifteen mem- 
bers of the Publicity Committee of the 
Illinois Chamber of Commerce, which 
met recently in Chicago. Mr. Oakley 
suggested a series of articles covering 
various regions of the state. 


WM. H. BEATTY 


of The United States Publisher. 


Mr. Beatty is editor of the Lincoln Star. 
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N. Y. STATE PUBLISHERS 
HEAR PRESS CRITICISM 


At the recent fall meeting of the 
New York State Publishers Associa- 
tion, David Lawrence, publisher of the 
United States Daily and head of the 
Consolidated Press Service, pointed 
out three faults of the press. They 
were, he said, faulty headlines as they 
pertain to the facts in the news col- 
umns; unfairness of the news columns, 
mainly with respect to the way the 
news is handled; and inadequate pro 
portion of news to advertising. 

Karl A. Bickel, president of the 
United Press Association, in an ad- 
dress before the association, said that 
he believed the radio would come to 
act as the bulletin board for the news- 
paper. 

The New York State members of 
the Associated Press also held a meet- 
ing, at which they discussed wire 
service improvements. 

A plan was presented for advertis- 
ing the State of New York as a mar- 
ket for national advertising. The plan 
includes having advertising prepared 
for publication in New York State 
newspapers every week. 

Russell C. Harris, secretary of the 
Advertising Department of the pub- 
lishers, reported on the development 
of this plan. He stated that 67 news- 
papers with a combined circulation of 
1,308,000 in up-state New York have 
agreed to participate. Only two of the 
larger newspapers up-state had not 
joined, and it was expected that the 
number would total 75 in a few days, 
making a combined circulation of 
1,500,000. 

Frederick P. Hall, editor of the 
Jamestown Journal, was elected a 
member of the eastern advisory board. 


MRS. WM. H. BEATTY 


Mr. and Mrs. Beatty were married October 15, as announced in the November issue 


Mrs. Beatty, 


before her marriage, was Miss Florence Nortridge of Springfield, Illinois. 
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The squarish shape of envelope known as ‘‘ Baronial ’’ certainly does ‘‘ have it 
on”’ the ordinary commercial shapes when it comes to dignity and impressiveness. 
This style is a virtual necessity for enclosing formal cards or announcements, 
and is coming into wider use every day for use with catalogues and booklets. 
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' NEWSPAPER NOTES 


Alabama. 
Mobile has started an advertising 
campaign to increase its number of 
manufacturing plants. 


Alaska. 
The Sitka Progress 
stalled a new linotype. 


recently  in- 


Arkansas. 

J. H. Jenkins, who has been a rep- 
resentative of the Associated Press in 
Little Rock, was recently transferred 
to Charlotte, North Carolina, to take 
the place of H. C. Renegar. Mr. Rene- 
gar has been sent to Atlanta, Georgia. 


Arizona. 

C. W. Finney has given up his place 
on the staff of the Phoenix Republican 
and has gone to California, where he 
will work on the copy desk of the Pas- 
adena Star-News. 

The Phoenix Gazette recently issued 
its annual special edition emphasiz- 
ing agricultural and industrial devel- 
opment. This edition contained 160 
pages. 


California. 

Irving Moore, reporter for the San 
Francisco Daily News, is writing a 
serial called “Yerba Buena” which will 
run in 20 installments in the News 
giving the history of the city of San 
Francisco. The assignment was re- 
cently given Moore when San Fran- 
cisco was celebrating its sesqui-centen- 
nial anniversary. During the Diamond 
Jubilee, a year ago, celebrating the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of Califor- 
nia’s statehood, Moore was given the 
assignment to write the history of 
California. This ran in serial form 
as “El Dorado.” 

F. W. Kellogg, publisher of a string 
of southern California dailies, recently 
started on the Cunard round-the-world 
trip. ; 

Alexander Inglis, who is a member 
of the editorial staff of the Pasadena 
Star-News, recently spent a ten weeks 
vacation in Scotland. 

The Huntington Park Morning Sun 
reecntly purchased the Graham Rec- 
ord-Review and will publish it as a 
daily. 


Canada. 

Charles L. Bishop, who represents 
several Canadian papers in the Par- 
liamentary Press Gallery at Ottawa, 
sailed on October 27 for a vacation 
abroad. 

Francis Dickie, a Western Canadian 
writer, recently sailed for Europe, 
where he will write a series of articles 
for the Vancouver Province, 

Fred Jacob, dramatic and musical 
editor of the Toronto Mail and Empire, 
recently addressed the Montreal Peo- 
ple’s Forum on “Self-Conscious Can- 
ada.” 


M. O. Hammond, who has served for 
years on the editorial staff of the 
Toronto Globe and is now one of its 
editorial writers, was recently elected 
president of the Toronto Camera Club. 


The Ottawa (Ont.) Citizen is now a 
member of the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 


Russell R. Walker, formerly political 
writer of the Vancouver Province, is 
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now on the staff of the Vancouver Sun. 
Ben C. Nicholas, editor of the Vic- 
toria Times, was recently appointed a 
member of the board of governors, 
University of British Columbia. 


Connecticut. 

The owners of the Bridgeport Times 
have purchased the Bridgeport Star. 
The paper is operated from the old 
Star plant. Immediately after the pur- 
chase, the names of both papers were 
carried, but plans were made to change 
the name to the Star-Times. 

The New London Day has two law- 
makers on its reportorial staff. They 
are J. James Floyd, representative 
from Waterford in the last general as- 
sembly, who was elected to the state 
senate from the twentieth, or Shoe- 
string, district by a plurality of 3,181 
over his Democratic opponent, Joseph 
Wellington of Baltic, and John M. 
Mallon, Jr., who was elected represen- 
tative from New London, leading three 
other candidates for that office on the 
two tickets. 

The employees of the Waterbury 
Republican and American gave a sur- 
prise party recently, for William J. 
Pape, publisher, in celebration of his 
25th anniversary as a newspaper pub- 


lisher in Waterbury and also the com-, 


pletion of the new plant. 


Delaware 

The Wilmington Every Evening re- 
cently printed a 64-page rotogravure 
supplement in connection with their 
anniversary edition. This supplement 
presented a compilation of local busi- 
ness and commercial interests. W. F. 
Metten is publisher of the Every Eve- 
ning. 

Horace P. Warrington, who has been 
business manager of the Wilmington 
Sunday Star for 11 years, has pur- 
chased the Lawrence (Mass.) Evening 
Telegram and Sunday Sun from Fred- 
erick W. Enwright. Mr. Warrington 
will divide his time between Wilming- 
ton and Lawrence. 

Wm. F. Metten, publisher of the Wil- 
mington Every Evening, was given a 
testimonial luncheon, recently, in the 
Hotel du Pont in recognition of his 
seriveces as president of the Chamber 
of Commerce. At the end of his sec- 
ond term, his hope for a membership 
of 2,000 has been fulfilled. 


District of Columbia 

Jay R. Hayden, Washington corre- 
spondent of the Detroit (Mich.) News, 
and Mrs. Hayden recently returned 
from a tour of Japan, China and the 
Philippines. While in Tokio, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hayden were entertained by the 
American Consul-General, Edwin Ne- 
ville, with whom Mr. Hayden attended 
the University of Michigan. 

Theodore Noyes, Jr., associate ed- 
itor of the Star, who with Mrs. Noyes 
is touring the middle west, was the 
guest of army officers at Fort Leaven- 
worth, recently. 


Florida. 

A resolution was recently passed by 
the mayor and city commission of 
Miami in which they thanked William 
Randolph Hearst and the Chicago Her- 
ald and Examiner for relief sent to 
their city following the disastrous 
storm. 

Olin W. Kennedy, managing editor 


of the Miami Herald, recently made 
a tour of Havana and Jamaica. 
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Georgia. 

The cities of Macon and Atlanta 
have started advertising campaigns in 
an effort to increase the number of 
manufacturing plants in Georgia. The 
state as a whole is being advertised. 

Fred Sheran, city hall reporter of 
the Columbus Enquirer-Sun, recently 
received a Congressional appointment 
to the Military Academy at West 
Point. 

A. R. Treanor of the Maginaw 
(Mich.) News-Courier tied Mark How- 
ell, Jr., of the Atlanta Constitution for 
second place in the annual golf tour- 
nament of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association held recently 
at French Lick Springs, Ind. 

Ground has been broken for the erec- 
tion of a new $200,000 building to 
house the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism at the University of 
Georgia. The building is to be erected 
from funds subscribed by the alumni 
and friends of the university during 
a recent successful canvass for a 
$1,000,000 endowment. 

Carey R. Sutlive is now city editor 
of the LaGrange Daily Reporter. He 
has previously been connected with 
the Waycross Journal-Herald, the Au- 
gusta Herald and the Macon Telegraph. 


‘ 


Idaho. 
D. A. White recently celebrated his 
42nd anniversary as editor of the Wy- 
oming Journal. 


IlInois. 

In a little over one year’s time, 
108,727 persons visited the Chicago 
Tribune tower. 

Several hundred extra copies of the 
miniature, hand-set edition of the Lin- 
coln Star which was issued when flood 
waters shut off the electrical power of 
the plant, quickly called for by resi- 
dents of Lincoln with whom the novel 
paper, issued under difficulties, proved 
quite popular. 

W. H. Gharrity, who has published 
the Savanna Times-Journal for the 
past six years, recently sold his paper 
to D. C. Pickard. Mr. Pickard was 
formerly in Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

George Seldes, of the Chicago Trib- 
une foreign staff, who has been with 
the French army in Syria for the past 
year, is taking a six months leave of 
absence and is returning to America. 

C. HW. Phillips, who has been on the 
advertising staff of the Delineator for 
the past three years, is now a member 
of the classified advertising depart- 
ment of the Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer. 

R. C. Cornell has returned to Chi- 
cago from Los Angeles and has ac- 
cepted the appointment of city editor 
of the Chicago Herald and BPxaminer. 
He was formerly sporting editor and 
later news editor before going to Cal- 
ifornia in 1922. Frank Carson, exe- 
cutive news editor, has been appointed 
assistant managing editor. 

Walter A. Strong, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, and Mrs. Strong 
recently returned from a trip to the 
Mediterranean countries. 

Charles Hayden has sold the: Col- 
chester Independent to Harry Todd of 
Lewiston and Dean Gustine of Astoria 
and expects to move to Peoria. 

The Chicago Evening American has 
announced that it will distribute $1,000 
in 53 cash prizes as Christmas gifts 
to persons who insert want ads in the 
paper between Nov. 8 and Dec. 7 and 
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who write letters to the paper telling 
how they benefited by their ads. The 
writers of the best letters will receive 
the prizes. Contestants are given until 
midnight of Dec. 14 to submit their 
letters. 

The Medill Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation, organized by the Chicago Trib- 
une four years ago, has assisted 225 
of its employees to purchase or build 
homes. At the close of business June 
26, there were 750 members of the 
association. 

The Chicago Daily News recently 
started a second Dingle contest which 
consists of a set of 20 dingles with 
verses and a hidden ‘“dingle word” in 
each. “The prize list has been raised 
to $1,750 with 537 cash prizes. 


Indiana. 


Frank White has resigned as re- 
porter for the Indianapolis Star and 
will become publicity agent for the 
American Legion France Convention 
committee. 

Thomas A. Clifton, editor of the 
Covington Republican, broke his right 
arm, recently, when he fell down an 
elevator shaft in the Republican 
building. 

The Peru Morning Chronicle is 
now a member of the Associated Press. 

Two well-known cigar manufacturers 
cancelled their contracts with the 
South Bend Tribune because the Trib- 
une presented an article exposing 
deplorable conditions existing in many 
South Bend cigar stores due to gam- 
bling. F. A. Miller is president of the 
Tribune Company. 


lowa. 


F. W. Beckman, who has been head 
of the agricultural journalism depart- 
ment of Iowa State College, Ames, Ia., 
for the past 15 years, has resigned and 
will become managing editor of the 
Farmer’s Wife, St. Paul, Minn., in 
January. Before joining the Iowa 
State College staff, Mr. Beckman was 
managing editor and associate editor 
of the Des Moines Register for a num- 
ber of years. 

Charles Scott has purchased the 
Solon Economist from P. S. Schaedler, 
who has published the paper for the 
last five years. Mr. Scott was formerly 
an employee of the Economist but has 
recently been a member of the mechan- 
ical force of the Cedar Rapids Re- 
publican. 


Kansas. 

Emery E. Hardwicke has become ad- 
vertising manager of the Independence 
Daily Reporter. Mr. Hardwicke was 
at one time advertising manager of 
the Wichita Eagle but has recently 
been advertising man in Florida. 

The Hiawatha Daily World has been 
elected a member of the Associated 
Press. 

Harold T. Chase, editor of the To 
peka Daily Capital, recently celebrated 
his fortieth anniversary of newspaper 
work. 

The title, equipment, name, sub- 
scription list and good will of the 
Meade Globe-News have been trans- 
ferred from Agnes Wehrle Todd and 
George W. Wehrle, editor and pub- 
lisher, to Keith’ E. Cox. The last 
mentioned has spent 13 of his 32 years 
of newspaper work with the Cheney 
Sentinel which he recently sold. The 
retiring editor and publisher of the 
paper had controlled it since 1912. 


They continue to make Meade their 
home. 

Hugh J. Powell, editor of the Coffey- 
ville Journal, was recently named 
chairman of the Planning Commission 
of Coffeyville. 


‘ 


Kentucky 


Bert N. Garstin, who was at one 
time business manager of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal and Times, has 
returned to Louisville to become busi- 
ness manager of the MHerald-Post. 
During his absence, he was connected 
with the Detroit Times and the New 
York Evening Post. 

Sid Gilroy, night foreman of the 
composing room of the Herald-Post, 
has been promoted to mechanical su- 
perintendent of the Post. Willard G. 
McCormick has been appointed night 
foreman. 

Max Brown has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Louisville Her- 
ald-Post. 

Judge Robert Worth Bingham, pub- 
lisher of the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, has returned from a_e several 
month’s trip through Europe. 


Louisiana 

New Orleans, along with a number 
of other cities of the south, is carry- 
ing on an advertising campaign for 
the purpose of increasing the number 
of manufacturing plants. 

The Monroe News-Star recently is- 
sued its third Annual Progress edition 
which contained 64 pages. 


Maine. 

The Biddeford Record, which has 
been published by John W. Robinson 
for 31 years, was recently sold to the 
Biddeford Journal and publication of 
the Record was discontinued. Mr. 
Robinson is to have a place on the 
Journal staff as a special writer. James 
A. Cook is manager of the Journal. 


Massachusetts. 
George T. Richardson, editor of the 
Worcester Post, recently returned 


from a trip abroad. Mr. Richardson 
has been absent for several weeks. 

Mrs. Annie Russell Marble, literary 
editor of the Worcester Telegram, is 
the author of a book, “The Story of 
Leatherstocking,” which was. pub- 
lished, recently. This book is a con- 
densed version of Fenimore Cooper’s 
“Leatherstocking Tales.” 

L’Independent, a French daily news- 
paper published in Fall River, is being 
sued by Jules Dufour for $2,000 in the 
Bristol County Superior Court. Mr. 
Dufour claims to have been deprived 
of a prize which he is alleged to have 
won in a subscription contest recently 
conducted by that newspaper. 

Patrick Hurley has resigned as 
sports writer of the Fall River Globe. 

Harold Bennison, a member of the 
staff of the Boston Traveler, and Hen- 
ry J. Collins of the Lynn office of the 
Boston Globe, were admitted to the 
Massachusetts bar, recently. 

Clarence L. Wilson, managing editor 
of the Worcester Evening Post, having 
recovered from a severe illness has 
returned to his desk. 

The fall series of book talks was 
recently opened in the assembly hall 
of the Jordan Marsh Company store 
in Boston by John Clair Minot, literary 
editor of the Boston Herald. 

Barnet Nover of the Buffalo Even- 
ing News staff, who toured the con- 


tinent of Europe last summer, is giving 
a series of ten lectures on European 
conditions as part of the extension 
work of the University of Buffalo. 

The Boston Evening American re- 
cently awarded $1,000 in 40 cash 
prizes in a “Homemakers’ Contest,” 
which was conducted as a circulation 
building scheme. During the contest, 
one question was printed each day for 
housewives. The contest ended No 
vember 20, after running 33 days. 

Frank Palmer Sibley, special writer 
for the Boston Globe, has been in news- 
paper work 35 of the 55 years of his 
life. 

Daily stories from its correspondents 
at the schools and colleges and by 
members of its staff, a weekly forecast 
on games on Fridays, a special sports 
edition on Saturdays, and the broad- 
casting of the scores from Station 
WEEI, Edison’ Electric Illuminating 
Co., of Boston, every Saturday night 
are means that the Boston Evening 
Transcript is using to secure greater 
circulation. 

Cleo A. O’Donnell, staff writer of 
sports for the Worcester Evening Post, 
was recently appointed director of 
athletics for Holy Cross College. 

In addition to its regular issue, the 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston, re- 
cently published a 12-page supplement 
called “Winter Sunshine in Distant 
Lands.” This supplement contained 
information for tourists who are plan- 
ning to travel through the countries 
near the Mediterranean. 


Michigan. 

The plant of the Ypsilanti Daily 
Ypsilantian-Press was recently dam- 
aged by smoke and water when fire 
broke out in the second floor of the 
Press building, which is occupied by 
a clothing concern. George C. Handy 
is editor and publisher of the Ypsilan- 
tian-Press. 


Minnesota. 

The Scholastic Editor will in the 
future be published at the University 
of Minnesota. It has been moved in 
order that it may continue under the 
editorship of Prof. E. M. Johnson, who 
has been appointed chairman of the 
University of Minnesota Department 
of Journalism. The Scholastic Editor 
is a national journal published in the 
interests of all forms of school pub- 
lications. 

W. R. Hodges, for many years treas- 
urer of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, has decided to retire from active 
business and leave Sleepy Hye, Minn., 
which has been his home for over 40 
years. As publisher of the Herald- 
Dispatch, Mr. Hodges attended more 
than 25 meetings of the N. HE. A. 

C. K. Blandin, publisher of the St. 
Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press, has 
returned from a trip to Hurope. 

The St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press recently held its annual Food 
Show in the city auditorium in co- 
operation with the St. Paul Retail 
Grocers’ Association. Ten years ago, 
when these shows were started, only 
a few grocers participated. This year 
many exhibitors were turned away 
after every foot of exhibit space in 
the exposition had been sold. 


Missouri. 
Herbert C. Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, was entertained in Kansas 
City, recently, by Irwin R. Kirkwood, 
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editor of the Kansas City Star. 
Kirkwood gave a breakfast for Mr. 
Hoover to which he invited a number 
of newspapermen. 

William Lampmann has become a 
member of the staff of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. He was formerly police 
reporter for the Omaha (Neb.) Bee. 

Dean Walter Williams, who recently 
returned from the World Press Con- 
gress at Geneva, was given a banquet, 
in honor of his return, called the 
“Dean is Back” banquet which was 
attended by 100 students of the Mis- 
souri School of Journalism. Prof. 
Frank L. Martin, acting dean, retired 
with an address on “Abdication.” 

The Dexter Statesman recently con- 
ducted its first annual “pup parade,” 
which was given as an added feature 
of the dairy and poultry show held 
under the auspices of the Missouri De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad and the Southeast 
Missouri Drummers’ Association. For- 
ty dogs, lead by their owners, marched 
in the parade and prizes were awarded 
by the Statesman for the best dog and 
for the “ornriest mutt.” 

Garrett L. Smalley, publisher of the 
Kansas City News-Press, recently pur- 
chased the Kansas City Tribune, week- 
ly, and is publishing the two papers 
from the News-Press plant, the News- 
Press on Tuesday and the Tribune on 
Friday. Robert W. Bassett, formerly 
of the Cleveland (0O.) News Plain 
Dealer, is manager of the Tribune. 


Nebraska. 

Ole Buck, state field manager of the 
Nebraska State Press Association, was 
entertained on his birthday, Nov. 19, 
at a party given by the Southeastern 
Nebraska Press Club in Falls City. 

The McCook Daily Gazette has moved 
into its new home, which is part of 
the new business center of the city. 
Above the door of the Gazette building 
is carved this motto: “Service is the 
Rent We Pay for the Space We Occupy 
in This World.” H. D. Struck is editor 
and publisher of the Gazette. 


New Jersey 
Alex L. Moreau recently purchased 
the Bloomfield Independent Press from 
Col. Charles R. Blunt and A. G. Leiss: 
Mr. Moreau is publisher and founder 
of the Freehold Transcript and is in 


’ partnership with D. Howard Moreau 


of the Flemington Hunterdon County 
Democrat. 

J. Norman Medrech has resigned his 
position with the Newark Ledger and 
has accepted a place on the copy desk 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 

Frederic Kohler of East Orange was 
recently appointed New York cor- 
respondent to the Tribune of Lausanne, 
Switzerland and to Feuilles d’Avis of 
Paris. He was appointed to attend 
the party of Queen Marie of Rou- 
mania and to’ write of her activities 
for those papers. 


New York. 

Adolph §S. Ochs, publisher of the 
New York Times, and Henry Morgan- 
thau, former United States Ambas- 
sador to Turkey, joined the motorcade 
which went from Asheville (N. C.) to 
Atlanta (Ga.) where ceremonies were 
held marking the opening of the Ap- 
palachian Scenic Highway, which 
traverses the mountain divide from 
Montreal to the Gulf of Mexico. 

A company was recently organized 


Mr. with a capital of $25,000 to acquire 


the Long Island Chronicle, a Freeport 
weekly, Fred R. Jones, who has been 
in New York newspaper work for 20 
years, is at the head of the company 
which is to be known as the Long 
Island Chronicle Publishing Co. 

The New York Daily News recently 
lost a truck and 15,000 copies of its 
publication when they were burned 
on Brooklyn Bridge. 

The Brooklyn Citizen recently pur- 
chased Woodhull Lodge, the 168-acre 
estate of the Sherman family at Mas- 
tic, L. I. This estate adjoins Mastic 
Beach, which is owned by the Citizen 
and has been developed as a summer 
resort for the newspaper’s subscribers. 

Stuart P. West, head of the financial 
news department of the Consolidated 
Press Association, recently began on 
his thirtieth year as a Wall Street re- 
porter and analyst of the financial 
markets. 

Gene Tunney, the heavyweight cham- 
pion, recently gave a dinner for the 
sports writers of Greater New York. 

Guy C. Hickok, the Paris correspond- 
ent of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle; 
returned home recently on a_ brief 
vacation and business trip. 

The Brooklyn Eagle recently cel- 
ebrated its eighty-fifth anniversary by 
holding a musical review in which 
incidents in the history of the paper 
were dramatized by members of the 
staff. They also issued special sec- 
tions in celebration of the event. 
S. W. Cooper edited a special 22-page 
historical section and George Currie 
a handsomely colored pictorial section 
which was illustrated by James S. 
Young. 

Columbia University recently de- 
bated with Cambridge University on 
“Resolved, that this house regrets the 
large part played by advertising in 
modern life.” The debate was held in 
New York and Columbia supported the 
negative side of the question. 

Major Robert W. Bowman, educator 
and contributor to the Watertown 
Daily Standard, was recently appointed 
editor of that newspaper, succeeding 
George A. Glynn who retired a year 
ago. A. B. Parker is publisher and 
general manager of the Standard. 

Theta Sigma Phi, a national sorority 
of college women journalists, recently 
formed. an alumnae chapter for New 
York City. Meetings are to be held 
regularly each month. 

._ John Regan, ship news reporter for 
the New York City News eBBQUS AT 
has returned from Europe. 

T. G. A. Goldsmith, who has been on 
the reportorial staff of the New York 
Herald Tribune since 1921, has now be- 
come dramatic editor for that paper. 
Mr. Goldsmith is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania and has 
also attended Columbia University. 
Before joining the Herald Tribune 
staff he did free lance reviewing. 
Charles Belmont Davis, the former 
dramatic editor, has been made a critic 
and will devote his time to dramatic 
criticism and to writing dramatic 
news. 

The New York World is now on a 
dry mat basis exclusively. The width 
of the rolls has been cut one inch from 
72% to 71% inches. 

The Gloversville-Johnstown Leader- 
Republican recently discontinued pub- 
lication of its weekly edition of the 
Fulton County Republican. 
weekly was the oldest in the county 
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and was founded in 1838. It became 
the property of the Leader-Republican 
12 years ago when the Johnstown Re- 
publican and the Gloversville Leader 
were consolidated. 

W. Orton Tewson recently resigned 
as editor of the Literary Review of the 
New York Evening Post and as lit- 
erary editor of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. He has been editor of the 
Literary Review since April 1924 and 
literary editor of the Public Ledger 
since September 1921. 

John F. Frost, president of the 
Brooklyn Citizen, and Mrs. Frost re- 
cently celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary. Mr. and Mrs. Frost have 
15 grandchildren and one great-grand- 
child. 

The Binghamton Press made a suc- 
cess of a cooking school recently con- 
ducted under its direction. 

The Little Times, employees’ organ 
of the New York Times, has been con- 
ducting a camera contest, which closed 
with the December issue of the month- 
ly. Prizes of five and three dollars 
were awarded. 

The New York Times established a 
new circulation record in the six 
months ended Sept. 30. The average 
net paid daily and Sunday sale, as 
reported to the Postoffice Department 
for this period, was 391,465 copies— 
a gain of 9,460 copies over the cor- 
responding six months of 1925, and the 
highest ever reported for this period 
of any year. The average net paid 
week-day circulation for the same six 
months period was 358,350—a gain of 
7,944 over the corresponding period of 
1925. The average net paid Sunday 
circulation was 581,425—a gain of 18,- 
610 over 1925. 

The New York American is now 
running an additional page composed 
of sport pictures as a new daily 
feature. 

The Day, a Jewish daily paper, re- 
cently celebrated its twelfth anniver- 
sary with a concert at Carnegie Hall. 
The proceeds of the concert are to be 
turned over to a fund which is to be 
used to aid the des‘itute Jewish writers 
of Europe and especially those in 
Russia. 

The New York Evening Graphic will 
soon be installed in its new $4,000,000 
nine-story plant. The building is 
being erected on property belonging 
to Trinity Church. 

Wm. T. Dewart, president of the 
New York Sun, is sharing a box during 
the season of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company with Vincent Astor. 


North Carolina. 

Charlotte, Raleigh, Aberdeen and 
Asheville are carrying on aggressive 
advertising campaigns in an effort to 
increase the number of manufacturing 
plants in their respective cities. 

D. Hiden Ramsey recently became 
business manager of the Asheville 
Times. Mr. Ramsey was at one time 
owner of the Times, but now has no 
financial interest in the paper. He 
has been devoting himself to special 
writing and business, has been city 
commissioner of Asheville and was 
formerly city manager of Winston- 
Salem. Don S. Elias is now owner 
and publisher of the Asheville Times. 

W. O. Schroeder recently became 
correspondent for the Associated Press 
at Raleigh, succeeding E. W. Rogers 
who has been sent to Louisville, Ky. 

Walter S. Adams is now city editor 
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of the Asheville Times. He has been 
state editor of that paper for the past 
six months. 

The student council of the Univer- 
.sity of North Carolina recently re- 
quested the resignation of Julian S. 
Starr, editor of the Carolina Magazine, 
a student publication, and also of 
R. K. Fowler, assistant editor, on 
charges that a story regarded as “in- 
decent and improper” was printed in 
a late issue. Star and Fowler appealed 
to the faculty and President H. W. 
Chase referred the matter to a faculty 
committee. 


Ohio. 

Clarence Brown, publisher of the 
Blanchester Star-Republican, was re- 
cently elected secretary of state. 

Herbert L. Rohe, well known news- 
paper man of Tiffin, has been chosen 
for another term as a member of the 
House of Representatives. 

The November 8 issue of the Cleve- 
land Times was edited by members of 
the Business and Professional Woman’s 
Club, the Times plant being turned 
over to them for the day as a feature 
of the Woman’s Christmas Exposition 
being held at the Public Hall. In 
this edition crime news, notably the 
Hall-Mills murder trial, was taken off 


the front page and given inside 
position. 

E. Ben Yale, publisher of the 
Waynesville Chronicle and other 


papers, has been chosen a member of 
the House of Representatives. 
Clayton C. Slocum, who has been 


editor of the Sandusky Star Journal . 


for 15 years, has resigned from that 
position and is now manager of the 
Sandusky Elks Club. 

Mary Rennels was recently appointed 
dramatic and book critic of the Cleve- 
land Times. 

Earle HE. Martin, publisher and 
editor of the Cleveland Times, was 
recently appointed a director of the 
Cleveland Better Business Bureau. 

Mrs. Barbara Condon Murphy, a 
Toledo librarian and the wife of the 
assistant city editor of the Toledo 
Blade, is now in charge of the Toledo 
News-Bee’s new book columns. 

Philip Gibbs has resigned his posi- 
tion as city hall reporter for the To- 
ledo Blade and will take a trip to 
Europe. 
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Oklahoma. 

Dal Dalrymple is now news editor 
of the Shawnee Morning News. He 
was formerly connected with the San 
Antonio (Tex.) Daily Light. 


Oregon. 

EK. J. Murray, who has been pub- 
lisher of the Klamath Falls Evening 
Herald for ten years, recently sold his 
paper to Bruce Dennis, well known 
Oregon newspaper man. Mr. Dennis 
formerly publisher of the La Grande 
Observer and the Baker Herald but 
has been recently engaged as indus- 
trial representative of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Murray 
expects to make his home in California. 


Pennsylvania. 

A set of route lists for salesmen 
covering Philadelphia and Camden has 
just been issued by the Philadelphia 
Bulletin. Dealers are arranged by 
routes, and the Bulletin includes a 
great many varieties of articles on 
such subjects as electrical goods, hard- 


ware and drugs. The Bulletin was is- 
sued primarily as a service to the 
paper’s national advertisers. 

Col. Henry W. Shoemaker, pub- 
lisher of the Altoona Tribune and 
chairman of the Pennsylvania Histo- 
rical Commission, was chosen to be 
one of the presiding officers at the 
unveiling of a monument to mark the 
farthest point of William Penn’s ad- 
vance up the Schuylkill River. 

Charles N. Christman, who was 
assistant city editor of the Philadel- 
phia North American, has been ap- 
pointed night city editor of the Public 
Ledger and John McLaughlin, former- 
ly on the rewrite desk of the Evening 
Public Ledger, has been appointed 
city editor to take the place of George 
Hmery, who will return to the copy 
desk. 

Richard J. Beamish, who is a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, was recently appointed a 
member of the Public Service Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania by Governor 
Pinchot. 

The Scranton Sun adds about 13 new 
members to the Scranton Newspapers’ 
Union by the initiation of members of 
its staff. 

Richard M. H. Wharton, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Harrisburg Patriot and Evening News, 
has returned from a Huropean trip. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, president of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, is pre- 
senting a pipe organ and a swimming 
pool to Bowdoin College, Brunswick 
(Me. ) 


Rhode Island. 

Rhode Island was the first. state to 
fill its quota in the drive for 2,000 
new National Editorial Association 
members. It also obtained three extra 
sustaining memberships. 

The Pawtucket ‘Times recently pur- 
chased a super-speed octuple press of 
R. Hoe & Co., Ine. 

Lester Murray is now a member of 
the sports staff of the Providence 
Journal. He came to Providence from 
Worcester (Mass.) where he served 
on the copy desk of the Worcester 
Telegram. 


South Dakota. 
J. F. Olander, of Pierre, recently 
purchased the bankrupt stock and 


-printing plant of the Martin Printing 


Company at Mitchell, and has moved 
the equipment to his Pierre shop. 


Tennessee. 

The Manchester Times on November 
4 issued a 28-page edition which in- 
cluded a 16-page industrial section. 
The editor is Hugh Doak, who is also 
state vice president of the National 
Editorial Association and _ secretary 
of Southern Cities Associated. 


Texas. 

J. L. Mapes of the Beaumont En- 
terprise and Journal won the Direc- 
tor’s Cup awarded to the best golf 
player among members of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
at the tournament held recently at 
French Lick Springs, Ind., in connec- 
tion with the convention of the 
association. 

The Houston Chronicle recently cel- 
ebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
by publishing its Silver Jubilee num- 
ber, a 238-page newspaper. It was the 
largest paper ever published in Texas. 
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Entire sections were devoted to in- 
dustry and commerce, banking, oil 
and cotton, building and to the Rio 
Grande Valley. One of the features 
of the paper was a rotogravure sec- 
tion of 12 pages. 

Paul G. Fruchey is now handling 
the weekly business review and indus- 
trial page of the San Antonio Express 
and Evening News. Mr. Fruchey was 
previously connected with Cincinnati 
and Tampa papers. 

The Lubbock Avalanche and the 
Yoakum Herald are new members of 
the Associated Press. 

The Amarillo News-Globe has made 
plans for the building of its new “Hcon- 
omy Home” in East Amarillo and 
ground was recently broken for its 
erection. 

Casey Hirshfield, a member of the 
advertising department of the San 
Antonio Light, recently returned from 
France with his bride, formerly Mlle. 
Danise Madeline Louise Ladet of 
Ruffee, France. The romance began 
during the World War. 

The Texas Court of Criminal Appeals 
recently ruled invalid Galveston’s 
ordinance prohibiting billboards in 
certain areas of the city, declaring 
that proof failed to show that safety, 
welfare, health or morals of the com- 
munity were jeopardized by the signs 
in question. 


Utah. 

Roy Howard has accepted a position 
on the copy desk of the Salt Lake City 
Telegram. He was formerly on the 
staff of the Pocatello (Ida.) Tribune. 

B. F. Grant, general manager of 
the Salt Lake City Deseret News and 
half brother to Heber J. Grant, pub- 
lisher of the News and head of the 
Mormon Church, recently celebrated 
his seventieth birthday. 

Albert F. Phillips, state capitol re- 
porter for the Salt Lake City Tel- 
egram, recently celebrated his seventy- 
sixth birthday. Mr. Phillips is also 
known as the dean of Western news- 
paper men. 

R. W. Goodell, who was formerly a 
reporter for the Salt Lake City Trib- 
une, is now on the editorial staff of 
the Provo Evening Herald. 

Dilworth Wooley, University of 
Utah campus reporter for the Salt 
Lake City Deseret News, was recently 
named a candidate for the Rhodes 
scholarship. 


Virginia 

The city of Norfolk is carrying on 
an advertising campaign for the pur- 
pose of increasing the number of its 
manufacturing plants. 

F. Harle Lutz, Sunday editor of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, was re- 
cently appointed president and man- 
aging director of the Amateur Health 
and Recreation Association, Inc., of 
Richmond. 

A. M. Potter, of the Clarion Pub- 
lishing Company at Dillwyn, which 
publishes the Virginia Union Farmer, 
has leased the Farmville Leader from 
L. C. Martin, the founder of the paper, 
who was stricken with paralysis a 
few weeks ago. 

The Suffolk News was recently 
elected to membership in the Associ- 
ated Press. 

J. Walton Hall, Ashland correspond- 
ent for the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
and other newspapers, was recently 
chosen as publicity agent of the Vir- 


ca 
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ginia Educational Association. 

Senator Carter Glass, owner and 
publisher of the Lynchburg News and 
Advance, recently addressed students 
at Sweet Briar College. Dr. Meta 
Glass, president of the college, is a 
brother of Senator Glass. 

H. B. Trundle has again become 
business manager of the Danville 
Register and Bee. He resigned that 
position several months ago to enter 
the newspaper business for himself. 

Wm. B. Southall is now city editor 
of the Richmond Times-Dispatch. He 
was formerly a reporter for that pub- 
lication and is also conducting an 
editorial page column, “Open Letters 
from Father Byrd.” 

James Taylor Robertson, formerly 
city editor of the now defunct Rich- 
mond Evening Dispatch, is now on the 
copy desk of the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, succeeding Robert Emmett 
Golden, who has become managing 
editor of the Cincinnati Billboard. 


. Washington. 
The Seattle Press Club recently held 


'a reindeer party, at which reindeer 


steaks were served. This was the 
club’s first social event of the year. 

Woodburn MacDonald, who was for 
several years advertising manager of 
the Tacoma Times, was recently ap- 
pointed -assistant publisher of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

Roy C. Beckman has resigned his 
position as assistant city editor of the 
Tacoma News Tribune and has left 
for Los Angeles, where he will engage 
in commercial art work. Mr. Beck- 
man has been on the News Tribune 
staff for seven years. Frank Lockerby 
has been promoted from the copy desk 
to assistant city editorship and B.- W. 
Brintnall, who was formerly on the 
staff of the Seattle Post Intelligencer, 
is taking Mr. Lockerby’s place on the 
copy desk. 


West Virginia 


Roy Lee Harmon, who was formerly 
editor of the Beckley Raleigh Regis- 
ter, has become sporting editor of the 
Huntington Advertiser. 

The Morgantown New Dominion and 
the Morgantown Post recently became 
members of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association. 


Wisconsin. 


At the beginning of the current 
semester, the course in journalism at 
the University of Wisconsin entered 
its 22nd year with an enrollment of 
545 students, 334 of which are regis- 
tered in the four-year course leading to 
a degree. 

A recent edition of the Marinette 
Eagle-Star contained a 16-page section 
devoted to advertising the opening of 
the Lloyd department store at Menom- 
inee, Michigan, which is across the 
river from Marinette. This was the 
largest single advertisement ever pub- 
lished in Northern Wisconsin. 

Blaine Hansen, editor of the Beloit 
Independent, has been denouncing, in 
his editorials, bootleggers, a certain 
firm of lawyers .which has been de- 
fending them in court and a police 
official charged with having received 
bribes. Appreciations of the editor’s 
efforts to clean up the city were ex- 
pressed by means of a large stone 
which was thrown through the front 
window of the editor’s home. 

Frank W. Starbuck, president of the 


~ 


Journal Printing Company, publisher 
of the Racine Journal-News, recently 
celebrated his eighty-second birthday 
at his home in San Jose, Cal. Mr. 
Starbuck has resided in California for 
the past 14 years. 


Churches to Advertise 

At the ninth annual church conven- 
tion under the auspices of the Chicago 
Church Federation and the Advertis- 
ing Council of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, plans were outlined for 
a national church publicity campaign, 
promoted by 1,000 professional adver- 
tising writers and 250 advertising 
clubs, with the co-operation of a com- 
mittee of 100 of the leading men of 
America and 100 pastors of the largest 
and most successful city churches. 
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You Who Advertise 


(Front page ad appeal of the News 
of Fountain Green, Ill, published 
weekly by the students of Fountain 
Green High School.) 


Two good reasons for advertising are 
to tell the world what you have to sell 
and to create good will. 


The News is small, has no patent 
pages and is thoroughly read in hun- 
dreds of-good homes. A message in 
the News certainly tells the world. 


The News carries lots of good will 
for its advertisers, in fact those whose 
ads do no: appear in the News get but 
very little business from the rich 
Fountain Green vicinity. 

WE MAKE IT PAY TO ADVER- 
TISE IN THE NEWS. 


When Stocks and Bonds 
are Issued 


bsabeal 
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ba Public utility companies derive all of their revenue from render- 
2 ing service to their customers and from nowhere else. 
RS They get it in nickels and dimes and in small monthly payments 


each customer. 
of their securities. 


When stocks or bonds or notes are issued and sold, the proceeds 
go into the tangible property—buildings and machinery and apparatus 
and other physical details of plant and facilities—that is required for 
rendering service to their customers. 


The funds thus obtained are, in effect, 
investors who purchase the securities. 


But before an Illinois public utility company can issue or sell its 
securities, or ‘borrow’ from the investing public, it has to obtain the 
sanction of the Illinois Commerce Commission. 
ment is now in effect in nearly all states of the union. 
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public. 
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may “need the money.” 
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account. 


It would not do for a company to issue additional securities if its 
earning power and its new business prospects were not an assurance 
of its ability to meet the additional interest and dividend requirements. 


Growing recognition of these circumstances by the investing 
public is a factor in the increasing popularity of public utility com- 
They are safeguarded and buttressed by the condi- 
tions governing the issuance of them, as well as by the increasing 
growth of demand for public utility service. 


pany securities. 


UTILITIES INVESTMENTS ARE GOOD INVESTMENTS 


s UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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of dollars that represent only a few cents a day, on the average, 
They derive no revenue from the issuance or sale 


3 When a company goes to the Commission for this authorization, 
it has to show why it needs the funds to be got by sale of the proposed 
securities and the purposes for which the funds will be expended. No 
part of such funds can be used to pay interest on bonds or dividends 
on stock, or to pay operating expenses of any kind. 
ceeds of securities sold must go into PROPERTY that is to be used 
in carrying on the company’s business of rendering service to the 


New securities are not issued, either, just because a company 
The company’s ability to pay interest on 
the new bonds or dividends on the new stock, in addition to interest 
and dividends on securities already outstanding, has to be taken into 
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Three Ways to Increase Profits 


—— 


Circulation 
and the 


cme LINOTYPE wn: 


Circulation depends upon 
news because people buy the 
local paper to read about the 
people they know and them- 
selves. The way to get more 
readers is to print more news. 
A Linotype gives you time to 
collect more news and lets 
you to set an entire page as 
quickly as you could set a 
column by hand. 


You need the Linotype 
to get 
more circulation 


through he Linotype 


Advertising 
and the 


cmt LINOTYPE“: 


The way to get more ad- 
|| vertising is to give your cli- 
ents BETTER advertising. In- 
stead of bare, standing an- 
nouncements, urge them to 
run full descriptions of their 


offerings. The Linotype gives 
you time to help with the 
copy and gives you the fa- 
cilities to set a large amount 
of advertising and to increase 
its pulling power by attrac- 
tive arrangement and the use 
of new, clean type. | 


You need the Linotype 
to increase 
your advertising 


Job Work 


i of work that can be set on 


and the 
ac LINOTYPE 


The Linotype representa- 
tive is a specialist in plant 
equipment. He will help you 
select a type lay-out that will 
not only set your paper but 
much of your job work. You 
will be amazed at the variety 


the machine, including many 


jobs which you could not 
handle at all by hand. 


You need the Linotype 
‘to make 


job work profitable 


BUILD YOUR INCREASING BUSINESS ON A LASTING FOUNDATION 


THe MacnuineE TuHat Lasts 


Into every Linotype is molded 
the enduring quality which has 
made the long life of the Lino- 
type a tradition throughout the 
printing industry. 


LINOTYPE SERVICE 


Linotype Service provides for 
your every need whether you have 
one Linotype or a hundred. 


(Se one 


ProvIDE FOR GROWTH 


You can get a Linotype with 
only one magazine and convert 
it afterwards into a two- or three- 
magazine machine without hay- 
ing any parts to throw away or 
“trade in.” 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Brooklyn, New York 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, 
TORONTO 


MERGENTHALER Linotype Company (Nearest agency). Please give me suggestions for a Linotype equipment 
to set a newspaper and job work and tell me about your plan for financing the purchase of a Linotype. 


Addtess’ "25... eae eee 


LINOTYPED IN THE CLOISTER SERIES 


510.26.12-A 


if 
i 
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YOUNG’S DEATH ENDS 
PUBLISHER’S CAREER 


Lafayette Young, Sr., 78, died No- 
vember 15, having served as publisher 
of the Des Moines (Ia.) Capital for 36 
years. Mr. Young had just had a 
steam bath in a Des Moines bath par- 
lor and during a nap immediately af- 
terwards, he died. He had been under 
medical care since he suffered a heart 
attack two months previously. 

In 1848, in a log cabin in Monroe 
County, Iowa, a son was born to a 
family of pioneers named Young, and 
was christened Lafayette. When the 
boy’s elementary education ended with 
his going to work when he was 13 
years old, he had had three years of 
country schooling, considerably mixed 
with trudging along the often snow- 
blocked country roads. This change 
from the school room to a job in a 
woolen mill came when the father 
and two older brothers enlisted for 
service in the Civil War and Lafayette 
became his mother’s and his own main 
stay. He tried to enlist two years 
later, but his age kept him from being 
accepted. The father and one brother 
never returned from war. 

The boy, Lafayette, was not yet 17 
when he became printer’s devil in a 
newspaper shop in Albia, Iowa. About 
a year later he went to work in the job 
printing shop of Mills & Company, Des 
Moines, owners of the Iowa State Reg- 
ister. His next jump was to St. Louis 
where he worked as a printer in the 
daytime and went to night school. 

By the time he was 22, he was a 
reporter on the State Register, Des 
Moines, and later became city editor. 
It was after this that he founded the 
Atlantic Telegraph at Atlantic, Iowa. 

In 1890, when he was 42 years old, 
he purchased the Capital at Des 
Moines. At that time the paper was 
housed in “basement quarters.” 

When the publisher went to Cuba 
as a war correspondent in 1898, he left 
the paper in charge of his wife and 
children. Because he followed the 
Rough Riders faithfully throughout 
the campaign, he was made an honor- 
ary member of the organization. It 
was during this period that there was 
formed a strong friendship with The- 
odore Roosevelt, Colonel of the Rough 
Riders. 

After service in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and the Balkan trouble of 
1913, Mr. Young in 1915 became a war 
correspondent and for four months 
served during the World War. He was 
arrested as a French spy by an Aus- 

' trian intelligence officer who was con- 
vinced by the sound of the name “La- 
fayette” that the American correspon- 
dent must have French sympathies. 

Mr. Young was but 25 years old 
when he made his way into politics. 
In 1873, he was elected to the state 
senate in which he served for 12 
years. The publisher was delegate at 
large to two national conventions and 
chairman of two state conventions. At 
the Republican convention in 1900, 
it was he who nominated Colonel 
Roosevelt for the vice presidency. 


rh 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG. 
Courtesy Denver Post 


1910, Mr. Young was appointed United 
States Senator from Iowa by Governor 
Carroll, upon the death of Senator 
Jonathan P. Dolliver. 

The will of the late Mr. Young be- 
queaths to Lafayette Young, Jr., 1,245 
shares of stock in the Capital, bringing 
his holdings to 1,751 shares, valued 
at $175,000. Lafayette Young, Jr., 
was named executor without bond. 

Another son, Harold Young, is be- 
queathed $10,000 a year during his 
life-time, and $10,000 is given each of 
the former senator’s four grand-chil- 
dren, the children of Mrs. Nellie Young 
Herrick, now dead. Mrs. Young, the 
widow, receives 500 shares of stock 
in the Capital valued at $50,000, and 
the Young homestead in Des Moines. 


Robert Doak Anderson, 38, state ed- 
itor of the Louisville Herald-Post, was 
killed instantly, October 31, when a 
taxicab, in which he was riding and 
which was driven by an acquaintance, 
was sideswiped by a larger car. An- 
derson was hurled through the window 
of the cab against a tree on Eastern 
Parkway, near the Poplar Level Road 
and his skull was crushed. Mr. An- 
derson had been in newspaper work 
in Louisville since 1911, having served 
at one time ag political and legislative 
reporter for the Louisville Herald. He 
was also secretary of the State Boxing 
Commission for a while. His father, 
the late Congressman W. C. Anderson 
of Newport, Tenn., was also for some 
years a newSpaperman and was pub- 
lisher of a newspaper in Newport. 
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Deaths Among the Fraternity 


EDITOR AND PRESIDENT 
DIES WHILE ON THE JOB 


C. P. J. Mooney, president and man- 
aging editor of the Commercial Appeal, 
Memphis, Tenn., died in his office, 
November 22, shortly after he had 
become exhausted by overwork. Short- 
ly before noon, he complained of 
feeling ill, having during the week 
before often repeated the words “I am 
so tired!” His secretary endeavored 
to get medical aid but, before a phy- 
sician arrived, he had lost conscious- 
ness. He died a few moments later. 

Mr. Mooney was born in Bullitt 
County, Kentucky, Sept. 15, 1865, the 
son of John Francis and Hannah 
Mooney. When a lad of thirteen “the 
Captain” got his first job, that of tele- 
graph operator at the Bardstown Junc- 
tion office. 

He later taught school and he read 
law. Read it at night and in his spare 
moments, but his funds were not suf- 
ficient to allow him to take up the 
practice. He moved to Pine Bluff, 
Ark., where a brother had gone. He 
intended to work as a telegrapher for 
the Cotton Belt Railroad. 

It was at Pine Bluff he got his first 
experience as a newspaper man. Ar- 
thur Murray, then editor of the Press- 
Hagle, gave him a job as reporter. 
It was a small paper and Mr. Mooney 
found himself assigned to the many 
tasks that are given a small town re- 
porter. 

In June, 1890, he came‘to Memphis 
to work on the old Avalanche. He 
lasted four days and then went over 
to the Scimitar, where he became city 
editor. 

In 1896 he became managing editor 
of the Commercial Appeal, and in 1902 
left to go to New York with the News, 
then owned by Munsey. It was on the 
occasion of his departure that Frank 
Bell wrote his little poem, “The Cap- 
tain of the Watch.” 

In New York Mr. Mooney was city 
editor of the American and later was 
its managing editor. 

“It was he—a little known fact and 
generally erdited to another newspaper 
man—who obtained the letters that 
started the great Standard Oil suit,” 
says the Appeal. 

Hearst sent him from New York to 
manage the old Examiner, now the 
Herald-Examiner, in Chicago. 

Then he went back to Memphis and 
the Appeal. Under his management 
the paper has prospered greatly. The 
launching of the Hvening Appeal was 
his idea. To it he gave his life’s 
blood. 

His paper was not his only care. 
He was made a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board of the district. 

He was made a vice president of the 
Associated Press. When Wesley Craw- 
ford died in 1923 Mr. Mooney was 
made president of the Commercial 
Publishing Company. 

Upon his.shoulders he took the bur- 
den of the general managership of the 
paper. 

During the World War he served as 
head of the draft board. He served as 
fuel administrator. No man had a 
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>< SERVI CE 
<ALWAYS:> . 


The Value of Good Service 


The remarkable improvement that has 
been effected in the efficiency and economy 
of railway operations has exerted a great 
beneficial influence upon the economic life 
of the country. In support of that view we 
have the well-informed testimony of the 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover. In 
his recent annual report upon commercial 
conditions in the United States, Secretary 
Hoover made the following statements 
with respect to railway service: 


“Probably the most outstanding single 
industrial accomplishment since the war has 
been the reorganization of our American 
railroads. Our transportation not only was 
demoralized by government operation dur- 
ing the war but had suffered from chronic 
shortages and insufficient service, not only 
after the war but for many years before. 
The annual loss from this periodic strangu- 
lation in transportation was estimated in 
the department’s annual report of 1925 to 
amount to hundreds of millions a year. 


“The railroads during the past five years 
not only have built up adequate service 
and given a complete correction to these 
ills, but they have, by great ability of their 
managers, greatly reduced transportation 
costs and thus made rate reductions possible 
which would not have been otherwise the 
case. 


These accomplishments are a matter of 
record. For example, in the year ended 
June 30, 1926, the railroads handled more 
loaded freight cars, carried more tons in the 
average freight train, moved freight cars 
more miles per day, performed more freight 


service per employe and received a smaller 
average revenue per ton-mile of freight 
service than in any of the five fiscal years 
preceding. 


The result of this great improvement 
upon the whole economic fabric of the 
country has been far-reaching. It has sta- 
bilized and increased the efficiency of all 
production ‘and distribution. 


A share of the credit for improved rail- 
way conditions belongs to the splendid co- 
operation between the various industries 
and the railroads. Outstanding examples 
of this co-operation are the regional advis- 
ory boards, composed of shippers and _ re- 
ceivers of freight, which help the railroads 
to forecast traffic conditions and to obtain 
more efficient use of their facilities. 


If the railroads are to continue to pro- 
vide good service, with its beneficial effects 
upon all production and distribution, there 
must be a continuance of conditions favor- 
able to successful railway operation. The 
railroads as a whole must be allowed to 
realize net earnings sufficient to safeguard 
their credit and to make possible the fur- 
ther expansion of their facilities. The differ- 
ence between good service and poor service 
is nothing more nor less than the difference 
between adequate and inadequate railway 
net earnings. Good service is worth many 
times its cost. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions are 
invited. 


L. A. DOWNS, 


President, Illinois Central System. 


CHICAGO, December 1, 1926. 
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better grasp than he of what was 
transpiring. A son was at the front. 
Each little story coming in from over- 
seas then was a big story to him. 
Mr. Mooney had a big spot in his 
heart for World War veterans. When 
the boys of his paper came back, those 
who did, he had their jobs waiting for 
them. 

Veterans who came later found in 
him a true friend. 

On June 6, 1891, he married Miss 
Morinne G’Sell O’Connor of Pine Bluff, 
who survives him. Two sons, Hugh 
and C. P: J., Jr., assistant attorney 
general, and a daughter, Miriam, now 
Mrs. Robert Galloway, were born of 
this union and survive. 


A. W. Dunn Is Dead 

Arthur Wallace Dunn, 67, Washing- 
ton correspondent for the New York 
Evening Graphic, 
died at Washing- 
ton November 2. 
He had been a 
Washington  cor- 
respondent for va- 
rious newspapers 
for the past 37 
years. 

In 1889, the 
went to the cap- 
ital to represent 
the St. Paul Pi- 
oneer Press. He 
later represented 
the Portland Ore- 
gonian. For “13 
years, beginning 
in 1893, he was 
in charge of the 
congressional 
staff of the Asso- 
ciated Press. He 
also toured the 
country with a 
number of presi- 
dential candi- 
dates. He was a 
contributor to the 
World’s Work, Re- 
view of Reviews 
and other publi- 
cations in addition to being author of 


A. W. Dunn 


a number of books, which include 
‘Frontier Facts and Fiction,’ “How 
Presidents are Made” and “Gridiron 
Nights.” 


Mr. Dunn, who was born in Meeker 
County, Minn., began his newspaper 
work in the middle west, working first 
on the Grand Forks (N. D.) Plain 
Dealer in 1883. He was married to 
Miss Lillian J. Nash of Chicago in 
1890. Mrs. Dunn died a year ago. Mr. 
Dunn’s only survivor is his son, Lieut. 
Commander Arthur Wallace Dunn, Jr., 
U. S. N. Mr. Dunn was president of 
the Gridiron Club in 1906, and also 
was one of the organizers of the Na- 
tional Press Club. He was a member 
of St. John’s Episcopal Church. 


Cleveland Moffett, 63, who was on 
the European staff of the New York 
Herald from 1887 to 1891, died Octo- 
ber 14, in Paris. He was also with 
that paper for one year in New York 
City and later was foreign editor of 
the New York Recorder. 


William D. Chandler, 63, publisher 
of the Concord (N. H.) Evening Mon- 
itor for 25 years when he resigned in 
1923, died in Concord November 5 
after a surgical operation. For nine 
years he served as vice president and 
treasurer of the Republican Press As- 
sociation. 


Advertising an Industry 


One of the most successful ideas in 
the history of advertising is the idea 
of advertising an industry as a whole. 
The latest organization to adopt this 
idea is the United States Fisheries 
Association, which plans to inform 
the American people of the value of 
fish as a regular item of the diet in- 
stead of merely as a Friday substitute 
for meat. 

EK. H. Cooley, manager of the asso- 
ciation, uttered an unanswerable ar- 
gument in favor of such a campaign 
when he declared a few days ago at 
the association’s convention in Phil- 
adelphia: “No member of any indus- 
try that has entered a national cam- 
paign has ever regretted the contribu- 
tion he made.” 

In the newer period of competition 
between industries, the methods of 
selesmanship must in fundamentals be 
the same as in earlier days when the 
only conscious competition was be- 
tween members of a given industry. 
As advertising proved effective in the 
earlier competition, so it must also 
prove effective in the later competition 
of one building material against an- 
other, one food against another. 

Virtually all industrial advertising 
has been good advertising. The meth- 
ods have differed, but the different 
methods have been ably applied. Each 
industry, each association of produc- 
ers which has started advertising has 
had a number of good arguments to 
begin with. These arguments have 
been capably presented by advertising 
experts whose methods have differed, 
but who have had one thing in com- 
mon—ability.—From the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 


An extra bowl for a metal furnace, 
carefully stored away for emergency 
use, has proved a life saver. The same 
may be said of motor bearings, press 
gears, electric pot heating units and 
other needed extras. Interest on the 
investments in such precautions is just 
a tut-tut in comparison with expense 
and delay of getting them in an emer- 
gency.—sS. N. P. A. Bulletin: 


Sewall of Missouri Dies 

George H. Sewall, 67, veteran mem- 
ber of the Carthage (Mo.) Press staff, 
died suddenly at the Carthage hos- 
pital, November 14, as the result of 
heart failure superinduced by an acute 
asthmatic attack. 

Having learned the printer’s trade 
as a boy, Mr. Sewall had drifted into 
newspaper work, being employed for 
a time on the staff of a Carlinville, 
(Ill.) newspaper. In 1885 he pur- 
chased the Virden (Ill.) Reporter, a 
Republican paper, of which he was ed- 
itor and publisher for 14 years. 

In 1899 he sold the Virden Reporter 
and went to Carthage where he took 
a position on the staff of the Carthage 
Evening Press, owned and published 
by his brother, W. J. Sewall. He had 
resided in Carthage continuously since 
that time, a period of 27 years, but 
because of failing health he had not 
been able to work for several years 
past, though still nominally a member 
of the Press staff. 

As a reporter on the Press he be- 
came one of the best known newspaper 
men in the county and his thorough 
and painstaking work won him many 
friends and admirers, 
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Management in Industry 


Modern management combines the 
efforts of capital and labor and guides 
them into profitable channels. In the 
past, there were times when capital 
and labor failed to recognize their 
mutual dependence and responsibility. 
Today, however, employes and owners 
realize that they are bound by a com- 
mon interest, that through their coop- 
eration capital is put to its most pro- 
ductive use and labor benefits by stead- 
ier work with more adequate and regu- 
lar wages. This community of inter- 
est is now more firmly established due 
to the ownership by employes of stock 
in their companies. 

Effective management must include 
more than the efforts of a few men. 
It requires the collective responsibility 
of the whole organization and a desire 
for constant improvement in methods 
and results on the part of every em- 
ploye, whether he be laborer, foreman, 
superintendent or executive officer.— 
From a statement by Eugene G. Grace, 
president of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, to employes in the October 
issue of the Bethlehem Review. 


Must Know News Value 


R. D. M. Decker, Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat & Chronicle, was recently 
elected president of the New, York 
State Circulation Managers’ Associa- 
tion at a meeting held in New York. 
He succeeds Chas. E. Blewer, Bing- 
hamton Press. 

“The circulation manager who is 
alive and showing progress must be in 
constant touch with his editorial de- 
partment,’ Edwin S. Friendly, busi- 
ness manager of the New York Sun, 
addressing the annual banquet said. 
“He should know news value in order 
to be able to judge how many extra 
copies a big story will sell as soon as 
it breaks. The best circulation man- 
ager for a metropolitan newspaper is 
one who has had small city experience, 
because he usually has served in all 
departments of a newspaper, and 
brings with him experience which men 
working only in the larger cities are 
never able to obtain.” 


Robert H. Sperry Is Dead 

Robert Henry Sperry, 65, veteran 
Winchester (Ill.) editor, died October 
17. He began his career in the news- 
paper business under the supervision 
of A. A. Wheelock. For a number of 
years he was a member of the Times 
force; subsequently purchasing the 
Herald in 1907. He then served as 
editor and business manager. 


Mr. Sperry was appointed postmas- 
ter in November, 1920, and served 
until April, 1923. During this period 
he, was also actively engaged in pub- 
lishing the weekly Herald. After this 
strenuous strain, in April, 1923, he 
sold his newspaper business to P. R. 
Nelson. He again assumed a responsi- 
ble position in the Times office, until 
illness prevented, October, 1925. 


On December 12, 1892, he was united 
in marriage to Miss Anna Kuehl, of 
Winchester. To this union two chil- 
dren were born, one daughter, now 
Mrs. A. EH. Albert of St. Louis, and 
a son, Lieut. E., R. Sperry of U. S. 
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St. Louis’ Largest Hotel-o 


Official St. Louis Headquarters 
MOL ee 
International Press Foundation 
ee and ee 
United States Publishers’ 


Association of Presidents and Secretaries 
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LH Working Kit 
; a 
HAMMERMILL 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


If you have the Working Kit of Hammermill 
Bond and the Working Kit of Hammermill Cover 
already on your.desk, you know how useful they 
are in tying down the ideas of your customers. 


Here’s another: the Working Kit of Hammer- 
mill Announcements. It introduces a new and 
very flexible set of stock electrotypes to help you 
do very attractive work at reasonable prices. 


Send for your copy on your business letterhead. 


Hammermill Paper 
Company 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
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NEWSPAPER men and wom- 

en are given extra cour- : 
tesies at The CORONADO 
Hotel. Now is the time for 
you to write in for your 
credit courtesy and identifica- 
tion card—this special card 
for newspaper men is an open 
Sesame to a most enjoyable 
visit in St. Louis’ largest and 
most beautiful hotel. 


The HOTEL 
oronado 
LINDELL BLVD. AT SPRING AVE. 


700 


Rooms 


700 
Baths 


St. Louis Missouri 
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EDUCATION NOT LEGISLATION 
WILL SOLVE ACCIDENT 
PROBLEM 


Amateur reformers still believe that compelling 
every motorist to equip his car with a governor 
limiting the speed of the car will cut down acci- 


dents; amateurs still believe that a law forcing 


every owner to stand a mental and physical ex- 
amination will, with one gesture, wipe the care- 
less and irresponsible driver off our streets and 
highways. 


Such surface views of safety are never found 
among men who devote their lives to the saving 
of lives. Experienced accident prevention 
workers know that education will solve the 
problem. 


For years the Chicago Motor Club has been 
engaged in the work of saving lives by means 
of education. Through its work in the schools 
the club is making the children of today familiar 
with the principles of safety. This work of 
education is also carried out among adult mo- 
torists and pedestrians. Your help in this work 
is solicited. 


CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB 


CHARLES M. HAYES, President 
3254 Michigan Avenue 


. Chicago ~ 
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WENIGE SUCCEEDS WHERE 
HIS PREDECESSORS. LOST 
$4,000 A YEAR; INDIANA 


(By H. A. Wenige, publisher Even- 
ing News, Jeffersonville, Ind. Re- 
printed, by permission, from the Cour- 
ier-Journal Highlights and Shadows.) 

Many times, since I took over the 
Jeffersonville Evening News ten 
months ago, I have been asked the 
question, “How is it that you are mak- 
ing the News pay when it has been 

eee many years since 

any newspaper 

has been a_ suc- 

cess in Jefferson- 

ville?” Another 

question is, “Don’t 

you find it very 

discouraging to 

try to run a daily 

* paper so close to 

Louisville?” 

I am going to 
answer the last 
question first and 
in doing so I be- 
lieve I will be 
answering the 

; first question. 
Running a daily newspaper so close 
to Louisville is in many ways the 
same as it would be to run a paper in 
Portland, which is part of Louisville. 
In other words, in many respects, 
Jeffersonville is a suburb of our big 
neighbor across the Ohio. It is with 
this in mind that I publish the Jeffer- 
sonville Evening News. 


If I were running a neighborhood 
newspaper in any big city I wouldn’t 
try to compete with my big brothers 
downtown, but would give the neigh- 
borhood news. That is exactly the 
plan I follow now. I give the people 
of Jeffersonville a Jeffersonville news- 
paper. No local item is too small for 
us to publish and we make it a purely 
local newspaper. We do not carry a 
news service of any kind. When I pur- 
chased this newspaper from the former 
owner, I frankly told the readers of 
this paper that we would not try to 
compete with the Louisville news- 
papers. I told them there was a field 
for both of us, we would give the local 
news and they could depend on the 
Louisville papers for the national 
news. That this plan has proved suc- 
cessful is shown by the fact that in 
ten months the circulation has_ in- 
creased from 926 to an average of 
more than 1,700 daily. 


A little more than a year ago an- 
other daily paper in this city failed 
for $65,000. It was in the face of this 
failure and the face of the News losing 
its owner an average of not less than 
$4,000 a year, that I purchased it. 
Other publishers in the State felt 
sorry for me. “Why,” they asked, “do 
you want to go to that graveyard of 
newspapers?” The answer is the same 
as in any other business. First, study 
your field, profit by the failure of 
others and then try to avoid the pit- 
falls they dug for themselves. The 
paper that had just failed had an over- 
head at least five times too great for 
a paper of its size. It had people on 
its staff who didn’t earn their salaries. 
No one not producing has any right 
on a job on a newspaper in a small 
town where every dollar counts, This 
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paper had a full leased wire report of 
one of the big news services. It had 
a publisher, editor, managing editor, 
city editor, business manager, adver- 
tising manager, circulation manager, 
sporting editor, society editor, in addi- 
tion to a staff of reporters. The News 
under my ownership has the first eight 
officers, but “I am all eight of them.” 
My front office is not getting more 
salary than my back office can pro- 
duce. Every man and woman on my 
staff brings in more than his or her 
salary. 


In the case of the News, losing 
money before I bought it, there were 
certain local conditions that entered 
into it, but one of the main reasons 
was the fact that the advertising rate 
was not high enough. As soon as I 
purchased the paper I doubled the old 
rate. Another raise goes into effect 
on November 1. No paper can succeed 
that does not get a fair price for its 
advertising space. I also increased 
the circulation from 10 cents a week 
to 12 cents a week. To do this and 
at the same time give the people their 
money’s worth, I added a four-page 
comic. My increase pays for this comic 
and in addition I have a little balance 
from the increase. The comic has. in- 
creased circulation thus allowing for 
|n additional advertising increase. It 
is just a case of putting on a new fea- 
ture, but making that feature pay its 
own way. 


In .connection with the newspaper 
we run a job department. This is not 
a side issue, but is a source of real 
revenue. We go after the business 
and we take any job that calls for 
printing. If we can’t handle the job 
ourselves we take it and farm it out, 
but we don’t let any job get out of 
the city without making a trial to get 
it. We do not put in a competitive 
bid on any job, however. If asked for 
a price we figure it on a cost basis, 
plus our overhead and a reasonable 
profit. If our price is too high we let 
the other fellow take it. We have 
never cut a price during the ten 
months I have had the paper and I 
may say we lose very few jobs. In 
the exceptional cases, where we have 
lost a job, they have come back to us 
because the price-cutter did not turn 
out the work as agreed. The man who 
takes a job at a low price just to get 
the work can’t stay in business. Unless 
a fair profit is made you can’t last. 
And in the long run, it’s the grade of 
work you turn out, more than the few 
cents you might cut on the price, that 
counts. 


On job work we have found that 
many of our customers have the same 
work done every so often. On these 
jobs we have electros or cuts made. 


This does away with the necessity of | 


setting the job every time we get it, 
and also it releases type which we 
would otherwise have to tie up. And, 
wherever we can, we get two or more 
cuts and run as many on as possible. 
Here is a saving that can be passed 
along to your customer and at the 
same time you can make just as big 
a percentage of profit on the job. 


We use cuts from time to time of 
important local events in the paper. 
We have found they are appreciated 
and they give us the tone of a big city 
paper, yet we stick to the local field. 
Being close to Louisville, we have. an 
advantage over some of the papers 
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further away, but any paper will find 
that cuts are a paying investment. 


Our equipment consists of two type- 
setting machines, one model 14 Lino- 
type and one model 8. Two cylinder 
presses, two platen presses, one an 
automatic. We cast from mats, mount 
our own plates and keep a good assort- 
ment of hand type. 


We have no cure-all for the ills of 
any newspaper. We can say that the 
field should be carefully studied so 
that you can give the people the king 
of a newspaper they want. One should 
also figure costs most carefully. Charge 
a reasonable profit and you will no 
doubt find that a news sheet can be 
made to pay, even in a graveyard of 
newspapers. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Linotype Schools 


OPERATORS! PRINTERS!—If you 
want to increase your speed, to enable 
you to hold a better position or ease 
the strain; if you want to learn the 
machine, write for free literature. 
Correspondence course with keyboard, 
$28; practical course, six weeks, $60.00. 
Milo Bennett set 12,131 ems per hour 
for eight hours and can teach you, 
Established 1915. Address Milo Ben- 
nett’s School, Toledo, Ohia 


Newspaper Brokers 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE—COUN- 
TY SEAT and smaller papers in Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Missouri. I 
don’t handle leases. Tell me what you 
want. G. L. Caswell, Newspaper 
Broker, Ames, Iowa. 


IF YOU want to buy, sell or con- 
solidate newspapers, write Omar D. 
Gray, Sturgeon, Mo. 


Money Makers 
25 2-cent stamps mailed to Zook, 
Lititz, Pa., brings samples and plans 
of cookbook and almanac; big money- 
makers. 32-page, illustrated, 4-col. 
catalog, 300 blotters, large 4x9%4, small, 


3144x6%4,, miniature 214x4, superfine, 
big order getter. $1.00. 
FINANCING Wi1THOUT MONEY. A 


scientific substitute for bonds. Illus- 
trated in building the $25,000 Guern- 
sey Market House without paying a 
cent interest. Free your city of debt. 
10 cents a copy; 15 for $1.00. John G. 
Zook, Lititz, Pa. 

GOOD PROFITS FOR PRINTERS— 
Easily made handling orders for 
genuine copper engraved wedding in- 
vitations, announcements, cards, etc. 
Write now and learn what we can do 
for you. Harper’s, 98 North Fourth 
St., Columbus Ohio.—11-26 tf. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUREAU OF 
CIRCULATORS, 919 Rush Street, Chi- 
cago, guarantees to increase your sub- 
scription and advertising patronage, or 
no pay. Self-financing campaigns that 
make friends for your paper and the 
publisher. Get particulars before you 
sign a contract for your 1927 circula- 
tion campaign. Address, A. B. C., 919 
Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Practical Advertising Talks 


(By Homer B. Clemmons, Advertising Manager, Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue Island, III.) 


Country Correspondence vs. Ads 


The subject of the value of country 
correspondence has been discussed pro 
and con for some 
time. The subject 
has been up _ be- 
fore press conven- 
tions and much 
publicity has been 
given it through 
the trade publica- 
tions. Country 
correspondence of 
fers the greatest 
opportunity for 
increasing reader 
interest in any 
community news- 
paper. 

When a news 
paper is located 
in a rural com- 
munity or covers not only the city 
but a large adjacent territory, many 
people subscribe for the paper for no 
other reason than to read the every 
day happenings of their own particu- 
lar section—news with which they are 
probably more familiar than the ed- 
itor in whose paper the items appear. 
This is the reader interest side which 
has its influence in the circulation de- 
partment. 

There is another side, or perhaps 
there are two other sides to the prob- 
lem. They seem to have been over- 
looked by those who have discussed 
the subject. One side is the influence 
that a good live list of country cor- 
respondents has on local advertisers. 
The experience of the Blue Island Sun- 
Standard has been that the Blue Island 
merchants are constantly reaching out 
into the surrounding territory and ap- 
preciate advertising in the Sun-Stan- 
dard because the paper covers the 
points that they desire most to reach 
and all because the country correspon- 
dence has appealed to them—from an 
advertising standpoint. 


The second side is the influence of 
country correspondence on the na- 
tional advertisers and their agencies. 
When a national advertising agency 
contemplates a campaign in a given 
territory, and asks for rates, circula- 
tion, territory covered and copies of 
your papers—with numerous other 
questions—one of the very first things 
it will look for is your, or my, country 
correspondence. If this item proves 
satisfactory from its angle then your 
paper, or mine, is given favorable con- 
sideration when its advertising cam- 
paign is launched. 

The writer was a member of two 
committees and one of three judges 
whose duty was the selection of the 
best community newspaper in a state 
and national contest. One of the first 
considerations of the members of the 
committee or judges was the country 
correspondence and its influence as an 
advertising appeal both local and na- 
tional. It was taken for granted that 
the reader interest feature was under- 
stood. 

In almost every case where a news- 
paper was given favorable considera- 
tion, everything else equal, the paper 
with a nice list of country correspon- 
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dents was also the paper with the 
largest amount of advertising both 
local and national. 

Country correspondence represents 
reader interest and advertising possi- 
bilities which with many newspapers 
is being neglected to a great degree. 
Don’t let your paper be one of the 
many. Build up and encourage your 
country correspondence. It will pay 
you well from what ever angle you 
may figure it, and especially from the 
advertising influence point of view. 


Advertising Nuggets 

(Compiled by Homer B. Clemmons.) 

The newspaper that is appreciated 
by its readers does not need to adver- 
tise itself as an advertising medium. 
Its readers do that for it. The news- 
paper that is not appreciated by its 
readers is not an advertising medium. 


Applaud us when we run, 

Console us when we fall, 

Cheer us when we recover, 

But for God’s sake—let us pass on. 
—Hdmund Burke. 


In talking to your merchants it is 
far better to use the phrase “invest in 
space” than it is to say “buy space.”— 
The Colorado Editor. 


That the advertising rate of a news- 
paper can only be determined intelli- 
gently by the cost system method is 
the statement of A. J. Adams, ptb- 
lisher of the Sisseton (S. D.) Courier, 
in an address before the South Dakota 
Press Association, recently. 


A world-wide campaign in behalf of 
religion, via newspapers,. radio, adver- 
tising, bill boards, exhibits, posters and 
other methods will be carried on dur- 
ing the coming year by the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association through 
its church advertising department, of 
which the Rey. Charles Stelzle of New 
York has been elected president. Cam- 
paign headquarters are at 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Mr. Stelzle 
will appoint an outstanding advertis- 
ing man as vice president in each of 
the 18 districts of the association. Ad- 
vertising conferences will be held for 
ministers and church workers, adver- 
tising men, representatives of national 


religious bodies, editors of the relig-. 


ious press and courses of lectures on 
advertising will be given in theological 
seminaries. 


A dozen applicants for the job of 
keeping advertising honest in Wiscon- 
sin appeared before the state civil ser- 
vice commission for examination, re- 
cently. The commission is preparing to 
assign special investigators to the state 
treasury agent’s department to enforce 
the fraudulent advertising law enacted 
last year. State Senator Oscar Morris, 
secretary of the better business bu- 
reau, in Milwaukee, which was active 
in obtaining passage of the law, helped 
in the examination of the applicants, 
at the request of the commission. 


If your newspaper is keeping ahead 
of your community, it is an asset to 


the community; if it is lagging behind, 
itis ‘a habilitya == 


The idea prevails among some busi- 
ness people that advertising is merely 
an expense, something to be added 
wholly to the operating costs of a busi- 
ness. It is of course true that ad- 
vertising is one of the necessary oper- 
ating costs of a business, but it is also 
true that it is an investment creating 
values for future use. When a con- 
cern advertises regularly, it builds up 
good will. It creates a reputation for 
that concern for enterprise and pro- 
gressiveness, and it draws people to 
the store to see the goods thus de- 
scribed, and a good part of these peo- 
ple will become permanent customers. 
The good will of a business is as 
much a part of its assets as money 
locked up in the building or fixtures 
it owns or the stock that it carries. If 
you buy a good business, you usually 
have to pay a heavy sum for that good 
will. ~You are building that permanent 
investment every day you advertise.— 
Michigan Press Bulletin. 


Let your motto be “It Can Be Done,” 
and then do it. Every event in your 
town is an opportunity for advertis- 
ing——unless, perhaps, it is a funeral. 
Use advertising in your paper to ad- 
vertise your advertising. Make your 
own advertisements look as good as 
those you prepare for your merchants. 


Hit-and-miss advertising fails  be- 
cause it can not create a following. 


The headlines in your newspaper 
may tell your readers the news at a 
glance. Do the advertisements do the 
same thing? If they don’t they are 
not effective advertisements. 


Advertising agencies usually check 
up their lists, as to rates, etc., before 
the political campaigns. Political ad- 
vertising is not the easiest kind of ad- 
vertising to handle and we editors can 
help the agencies get business for us 
if we will be prompt in furnishing 
them, immediately, any data they re- 
quest.—The Colorado Editor. 


The owner of the New York Times 
says that every issue of the paper 
costs 14 cents a copy to produce. It 
is sold for two cents. The difference 
is more than made up by the advertis- 
ing space sold. This is another angle 
of “it pays to advertise.” 


Advertising is the education of the 
public as to who you are, where you 
are, and what you have to offer in the 
way of skill, talent or commodity. The 
only man who should not advertise is 
the man who has nothing to offer the 
world in the way of commodity or 
service.—Elbert Hubbard. 


Convincing the merchant that it 
pays to advertise is not the biggest 
problem of the country publisher in 
the opinion of HE. L. Wheeler, publisher 
of the Waitsburg (Wash.) Times. The 
real problem is to show him how to 
write advertising copy that will sell 
his goods. 
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Whiting’s Trade Linen 


a 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is the ideal flat paper for commercial work in which economy is a 
necessary factor. 


It is a low priced paper but is exceptionally well made, clear in color, and uniform in texture. 


Its remarkable strength and clean, attractive appearance are seldom met with in flat papers of similar 
grade. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is unequaled at its price in printing and writing qualities. 


Its ALWAYS uniform size makes for ease and rapidity on the press. Its fine finish and quick drying 
qualities make possible the neat, clean-cut impressions characteristic of the highest grade workmanship. 


Its smooth surface gives free glide to the pen, taking the swiftest stroke without scratch or splutter. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is excellent for letter heads, price lists, circulars, folders, catalogs, 
and office forms of every sort. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is furnished in Silver White Wove only. It is watermarked «and 
wrapped in packages of 500 sheets. 


Send for sample sheets and booklets TODAY. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
New York Philadelphia Boston Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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“The Crossroads of the World” 


Official New York City Headquarters 
INTERNATIONAL PRESS FOUNDATION —_——__ 
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UNITED STATES PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION OF PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES 
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Recent Decisions on the Press Question | 


URING September, 1926, the 68 printing concerns in the United 

States listed below, installed 76 Miehle Vertical Presses, thus 
reaching a decision as to which is the best press to buy. These con- 
cerns have been confronted with the same question 43 times before 
and reached the same decision. They now have 119 Miehle Vertical 
Presses. In addition to these purchases there were 16 Miehle Vertical 
Presses shipped abroad during September, making a total of 93 
Miehle Vertical Presses purchased during that month. 


International Shoe Company, Manchester, N. H......... 
AaN- Webb & Con SalemeMassiaie sccm euler viiee ie 8 oe ae 
ihe Rogerson Press, Chicagow lll eee sy eile eee 
Previously purchased 2 
York Cigar Box Go., Orks aun tenet ee cerita attr 
Previously purchased 5 
Detroit House of Correction, Detroit, Mich.............. 
Piedmont Press, Oakland) Galifa-n.. sees. eee een 
Wolfer Printing Co., Los Angeles, Calif.................. 
TaSmigel, IncaiNew ‘ork Nu yYonsr. . heme merce cs ee 
Previously purchased 1 
The WUnionsein Co-awinsteds Conn: Lee 
United States Rubber Co., New York City............... 
JohntAn Rank Union City, Nadene. connec selene 
W. T. Bedford Printing Co., LaSalle, Ill................. 
Ditto) Incorporated, Chicagosen.. ee cc eee eae 
Pacific Carbon & Printing Co., Los Angeles, Calif........ 
Central Printing Co., Los Angeles, Calif................. 
Watson’ FE. CaldwellS Piqua; Ohio.......-.- 20s «eta 
Louis As Hebert Inc. Chicagoniwncsenbies Gems at 
Previously purchased 6 
George C. Prunyi & Co., New York City................. 
Walter Db: Clarks Riverside. Califec..-< nt eee eae 
Peoples Printing Co., Reading, Pa.....................4. 
Birmingham Eccentric, Birmingham, Mich............. 
Stewart-Simmons Press, Waterloo, Iowa................ 
Previously purchased 1 
Hatton Press, Inc., Gardner, Mass....................5: 
Petaluma Printing Co., Petaluma, Calif................. 
The Quality Press, Salem, Oregon...................0.. 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn............ 
Previously purchased 2 
Alexander Hamilton Printing Co., Paterson, N. J. ...... 
Berkshire Press, New York City.....................+.:.- 
Fuller Label & Box Company, Pittsburgh, Pa............ 
The Maqua Company, Schenectady, N. Y............... 
Artcraft Printing Co-, Janesville, Wis.>. 2... 72 0-. samen 
Enterprise Press, Inc., New York City................... 
Saturday Night Press inc: Detroit 7... -ssss.- ne sek ae 
Supreme Ad Service, New York City..................... 
The Born Printing House, Philadelphia................. 
Previously purchased 1 
Bower’ Goss NOenix Alize aia onesie nt oe eer Ree 
Triangle Printing Company, Philadelphia..........., Ris 
Previously purchased 2 
Jekostolz'Co:.seortland, Ore.m.cos. .c mes sens ee ee 


Searcy & Pfaff, New:Orleans, va.._.......0. cee 1 
The Technical Press, New York City.................... 1 
Previously purchased 3 
Goodenow Printing Co., Utica, NiY... 2.00") eee 1 
News) Printing Go., Elein wills ee ee ener al 
Previously purchased 1 
City Printing House, Brooklyn, N. Y............. to do Soatare 1 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass....... 1 
Previously purchased 7 
The R. M. Hollingshead Co., Camden, N. J.............. 1 
Previously purchased 1 
C: P. Brate; Albany, Nis [50.5.5 Rs eee 1 
Previously purchased 1 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho.............. 1 
W.. 1: Lee Co.,; Inc.; Monterey, Calif... 5... eee 1 
J.C. Franz Sons; Pittsburgh, Pass... eae 1 
Previously purchased I 
Lasky-Feinberg, Inc., Newark, N. J.............0-.00000 1 
Previously purchased 1 
Unity Printing Go-, Chicago .277 5.4.2 eee 1 
Bergwall Printing Co., Jamestown, N. Y................. 1 
Kaumagraph Co,, Inc., New York City.................. 1 
Previously purchased 1 
G: A. Shaler Co., Waupun;. Wiss...-....5)2 nee 1 
Nation Press Printing Co., Inc., New York City.......... 1 
Beals & Morrison, Oklahoma City, Okla................. 1 
J. Widder & Co;, Inc:, New York City 22225. 9) 1 
Previously purchased 1 
The Norman F. Hall Co., San Francisco................. 1 
Previously purchased 1 
Theodore Ferschke, Atlantic City, N. J.................. 1 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago.................... 1 


Previously purchased 2 
W. Franklin Hodges Co., Philadelphia, Pa............... 7 
Pontiac Printing Co.,;Pontiac, Mich-.=,.0... 2) sees 1 
The. Ward & Shaw Co: Cleveland=....5....s20) nase 1 
The House of Corey, Norwich, Conn..................... 1 
Harvey Paper Products Co., Sturgis, Mich............... 1 
Stafford-Lowden Co., Fort Worth, Texas................ 1 

Previously purchased 2 


The Feicke Printing Co., Cincinnati.................... 1 
Forster Printing Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.............. 1 
Previously purchased 1 
Presses shipped: abroad = 20 fh ac... ei eee 16 
Previously shipped abroad..................... ieee 517 


Shipments for September, 1926—93 Miehle Verticals 


Main Office and Factory 


Fourteenth and Robey Streets poston 
CHICAGO De 


PHILADELPHIA 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS &@ MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sales Offices: 


SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Company 


LOS ANGELES OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union 


SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 


Distributors for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Toronto, Can. 


Operating Exhibits: 


Transportation Building, Chicago 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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